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PREFACE. 


The  naval  and  military  annals  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  world.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  her  flag  been  triumphant — on  almost  every 
battle-*field  of  Europe  have  her  armies  conquered.  In  arms» 
as  in  artSy  she  excels  all  ancient  and  modern  nations, 
outrivalling  the  chronicled  renown  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  that  she  ever  possessed, 
was  France  under  the  sway  of  Bonaparte ;  but,  as  in  the 
days  of  Talbot,  when  that  country,  by  right  of  conquest, 
became  a  province  of  her  own,  her  soldiers  again  and 
again  subdued  that  proud  and  restless  nation,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  humbling  her  Imperial  Eagle  in  the  dust. 
In  the  memorable  struggle  which  ended  with  the  victoiy 
of  Waterloo,  where  Wellington  became  the  con- 
queror of  the  greatest  military  despot  that  ever  existed, 
overturning  for  ever  his  colossal  empire,  and  securing  the 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain,  innumerable  acts  of 
valour  and  enterprize,  of  emulation  and  daring,  took  place, 
which  invest  that  period  with  an  interest  not  belonging 
to  any  other  portion  of  our  nat5>  ^'  I  history «  At  sea,  the 
deeds  of  Nelson,  Howe,  Duncaii,  Jervis,  Exmouth,  and 
others  of  her  naval  heroes,  tended  to  raise  the  fame  and 
the  influence  of  England  far  above  what  they  ever  were 
before,  even  at  the  brightest  period  of  her  annals ;  while 
on  land,  the  victories  gained  by  Wolfe,  Abercromby, 
Moore,  Comwallis,  Wellington,  and  her  other  famous 
commanders,  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  on  the  burning 
sands  of  India,  on  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Nethei*lands, 
and  the  Peninsula — at  Vittoria,  Talavera,  Vimiera,  and 
Waterloo-— equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  any  of  those  of 
which  any  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast.  The 
wars  in  which  England  have  been  engaged  are  full  of 
deeds  of  high  emprise,  of  incident  and  adventure,  the 
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details  of  which  form  reading  of  a  very  attractive  and 
interesting  kind. 

The  object  of  the  Work  now  before  the  public  is  to 
furnish  narratives  and  anecdotes  of  the  most  striking  events 
which  characterize  so  stirring  a  portion  of  our  country's 
annals ;  comprehending  also  whatever  appears  remarkable 
in  the  conflicts  and  deeds  in  which  our  army  and  navy  were 
engaged  in  former  days,  besides  characteristic  sketches 
of  both  services,  accompanied  by  neatly-executed  wood- 
engravings  illustrative  of  the  principal  subjects :  forming 
altogether  a  bold,  though  unconnected,  outline  of  the  naval 
and  military  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time. 

Neither  exertion  nor  expense  have  been  spared  by  the 
projector  in  the  production  of  "  Clark's  Original  Edition," 
of  which  this  forms  the  first  volume.  The  plan  and  title 
of  the  publication  are  bonajide  his  own ;  and  its  extensive 
and  still  increasing  circulation  is  a  gratifying  assurance  to 
him,  that  his  labours  have  received  the  approbation  of  a 
discerning  public,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  just  reward. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  Work.  The  contents,  as  heretofore,  will 
be  selected  with  judgment,  and  the  engravings  will  be 
under  the  management  of  competent  artists. 

In  conclusion,  the  proprietor  cannot  but  offer  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  flattering  success  which  has  at- 
tended this  publication,  and  he  confidently  anticipates, 
when  it  is  completed,  that  his  principal  object  will  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished ;  namely,  to  present,  in  the 
most  cheap  and  accessible  form,  a  faithful  record  of  the 
prowess  of  Britain's  naval  and  military  heroes,  and  to  bring 
within  one  popular  channel  those  episodes  in  their  lives 
and  actions  which  afford  matter  of  an  entertaining  and 
spirit-stirring  description. 

8,  Edward'Street,  Hampsteud-road, 
Dec.  \,  1836. 
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lie  never  showed  the  slightest  aberration  in  his  course,  bat  continued 
steadily  attached  to  that  profession  which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  taste  of  Britons.  • 

Among  the  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  the  prince's  boyhood,  there  is 
one  peculiarly  expressive  of  his  character  and  early  attachment  to  the  sea. 
The  three  brothers,  George,  Frederick,  and  WilUam,  received  a  weekly 
stipend  from  the  hands  of  their  royal  mother,  which  they  were  at  liberty 
to  expend  agreeably  to  their  several  tastes  or  inclinations — a  mode  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  individual  genius.  At  four  years 
of  age.  Prince  William  purchased  a  ship — ^perhaps  the  first  act  of  free-will 
he  exercised — and  £Dr  some  time  he  scrupulously  appropriated  his  weekly 
allowance  to  the  necessary  completion  of  the  embellishment,  rigging,  and 
furnishing  of  his  vessel.  When  the  gallant  craft  was  deemed  sea- worthy, 
the  prince's  maiden  experiment  in  navigation  was  appointed  to  take  place 
in  a  large  swimming-bath  at  Kew  Palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg  (afterwards  Duke  of  York),  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ship  was  fairly  launched  on  the  miniature  waters.  Prince  William, 
with  an  enthusiasm  natural  to  his  zest  for  the  exhibition,  expatiated 
with  childish  fondness  upon  certain  parts  of  the  nautical  arrangements, 
and  a  slight  contentioD,  originating  in  some  puerile  difference  of  opinion, 
gradually  arose  between  the  brothers.  As  the  dispute  increased,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  haughtily  reminded  his  younger  brother,  that,  however  assured 
he  might  be  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertions,  he  should  at  least  utter 
them  with  more  temperance  before  his  future  sovereign.  "  Well,  George," 
retorted  the  young  sailor,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheeks,  "  who  knows 
but  I  may  be  king  as  well  as  you;  I'm  sure  I  look  as  like  a  king  as 
Frederick  does  a  bishop.  And  if  I  ever  should  become  a  king,  I'll  have  a 
house  full  of  ships,  and  no  other  king  shall  dare  to  take  them  from  me !" 

Mrs.  Chapone,  niece  to  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  says,  when 
he  was  a  child,  "  His  conversation  was  surprisingly  manly  and  clever  for 
his  age  ;  yet,  with  the  yotmg  BuUers,  he  was  quite  the  boy,  and  said  to 
John  BuUer,  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk, '  Come,  we  are  both  boys, 
you  know.'  "  The  evenness  of  his  temper  and  the  humanity  of  his  nature, 
may  be  traced  from  childhood  up  to  the  present  moment. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  William  Henry  was  entered  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Prince  George,  a  new  ship  of  ninety-eight  guns,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Digby.  At  this  period  of  history  the  war  with  America  raged 
with  violence ;  the  times  were  momentous,  and  fertile  in  warlike  action. 
Our  royal  hero  was,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  entered  into  active 
service,  and  was  brought  into  immediate  collision  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

In  1780,  the  Prince  George  joined  Admiral  Rodney,  when  the  royal 
midshipman  had  the  satisfiaction  to  be  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Caraccas  fieet.  The  Spanish  admiral  was  introduced  to  the  prince ;  but, 
during  the  conference  between  the  two  admirals,  he  withdrew ;  and  when 
it  was  intimated  that  Don  Juan  Langara  wished  to  return  to  his  ship,  the 
prince  appeared  in  his  uniform,  and  respectfully  informed  the  admiral  that 
the  boat  was  ready.  The  Spaniard  was  surprised  to  see  the  son  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior  officer,  and 
emphatically  observed  to  Admiral  Digby,  "  Well  does  Great  Britain  merit 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  when  the  humble  stations  in  her  navy  are  filled 
by  princes  of  the  blood." 
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As  Admiral  Bigby  was  peraonaUy  responsible  for  the  care  and  well-being 
of  his  royal  pupil,  he  naturally  restrained  his  conversational  intercourse 
within  a  certain  limit ;  not  so  much  as  to  curtail  his  freedom,  but  sufficient 
to  preserve  him  from  the  moral  dangers  that  frequently  assail  a  young 
officer  on  ship-board.  -Some  few  escapadcB  were  unavoidable,  and  perhaps 
acted  with  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  prince.  On  one 
occanon,  he  and  a  brother  middy  haid  a  quarrel  upon  the  deck,  the  latter 
exclaiming,  "  Only  for  yoTur  being  a  prince,  I  would  give  you  a  good 
thrashing."  The  former  immediately  tore  off  his  jacket,  which  bore  some 
distinguishing  mark  or  ornament  of  lace  on  its  collar,  and  replied,  "  You 
give  me  a  thrashing !"  At  the  same  moment  throwing  aside  his  jacket, 
he  continued,  "  There  goes  the  prince — now  then,  try !"  The  combatants 
thereupon  closed,  when  a  few  hard  knocks  were  given  and  received ;  but 
some  officers,  who  objected  to  their  mode  of  settling  the  argument,  inter- 
fered, and  separated  them.  Blood  was  lost,  but  no  honour  on  either  side ; 
and  the  opponents  were  subsequently  better  friends  than  before. 

At  a  later  period,  a  duel  between  Prince  William  Henry  and  a  brother 
officer  was  prevented  by  the  discovery  that  the  cause  of  the  supposed  offence 
given  by  the  former  was,  in  reality,  an  act  of  generous  interference  with 
the  Admiralty,  to  save  the  gentleman  who  challenged  him  from  the  con- 
teqaenoes  of  a  youthful  error. 

Ihe  following  anecdote  is  diaracteristic  of  the  King's  reminiscences  :  — 
A  short  time  since,  when  the  King  had  a  dinner  party,  some  of  the  com- 
pany near  him  were  speculating  on  the  age  of  one  of  the  oldest  admirals 
on  the  hst^  who  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  One  of  the 
company  guessing  him  at  a  certain  age,  "  Oh,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  he 
mufit  be  more  than  that ;"  and  then  glancing  down  the  table  at  the  subject 
of  the  conversation,  "  Let  me  see,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  now  two-and-forty 
yean  since  he  mast-headed  me  one  cold  winter's  night  in  the  Channel ; 
and  I  recollect,"  he  added,  "  that  I  richly  deserved  it." 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  character  of  his  present  Majesty  (one  which  has 
attended  him  through  life)  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  humanity ;  which 
the  following  letter  from  a  midshipman  of  the  Twrhay,  dated  April,  1 783, 
fiilly  illustrates : — 

"  Port  Royal  Harbour, 

"  The  last  time  Lord  Hood's  fleet  were  here,  a  court-martial  was  held 
on  Mr.  B.  Lee,  midshipman,  for  disrespect  to  a  superior  ofiicer,  at  which 
L^rd  Hood  sat  as  president.  The  determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to  the 
prisoner,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Deeply  aflected  as  we  all  were 
at  the  dreadful  sentence,  we  knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  it, 
sbce  Mr.  Lee  was  ordered  for  execution,  while  we  had  not  time  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Admiralty,  and  despaired  of  success  in  a  petition  to  Admiral 
Rowley.  However,  His  Royal  Highness  generously  stepped  forward,  and 
drew  up  a  petition,  to  which  he  flrat  set  his  own  name,  and  solicited  the 
rest  of  the  midshipmen  to  follow  his  example.  He  then  himself  carried 
the  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley,  and  in  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  man- 
ner, begged  the  life  of  our  unhappy  brother ;  in  which  he  succeeded,  and 
Mr.  Lee  is  released.  We  all  acknowledge  our  warmest  and  most  grateful 
thanks  to  our  humane,  our  brave  and  worthy  prince,  who  has  so  nobly 
exerted  himself  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  brother  sailor." 

In  the  same  year  the  prince,  then  a  midshipman,  was  at  Cape  Fran9ois« 
and  the  Hovannahi  where  he  again  displayed  the  humanity  of  his  nature. 
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Some  Englishmen  having  broken  their  parde  and  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Spanish  government,  were  under  sentence  of  death  at  Louisiana.  The 
prince  interfered,  and  induced  the  governor,  Don  Galvez,  to  Uberate  them. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  prince's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  governor : — 

"  Si|i, — I  want  w(Hrds  to  express  to  your  £zceUenoy  my  just  sense  of 
your  polite  letter,  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  you  caused  it  to  be 
delivered,  and  your  generous  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  in  your 
power.  The  pardon,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  grant  on  my  account, 
is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  could  have  offered  to  me,  and  is  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  Spanish  nation,  ll^ 
instance  increases,  if  possible,  my  opinion  of  your  Excellency's  humanity, 
which  has  appeared  on  so  many  occasions  in  Uie  course  of  the  late  war. 

"  Admiral  Rowley  i^to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the  prisoners. 
I  am  convinced  they  wiU  ever  think  of  your  Excellency's  clemency  with 
gratitude ;  and  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  King  my  father, 
who  will  be  fully  sensible  of  your  Excdlency's  attention  to  me. 

"  I  request  my  compliments  to  Madame  Galvez,  and  that  you  yjfill  be 
assured  that  actions  so  noble  as  those  of  your  Excellency  will  ever  be 
remembered  by 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  WiLUAM  P," 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1785,  Prince  William,  after  a  service  afloat  in  the 
Prince  George,  the  Warwick,  the  Barfleur,  and  the  Queen,  of  six  years,  as 
a  midshipman,  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  appointed  to  the  Hebe.  Before 
the  revolution  of  one  year,  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  of  the  Pegama ; 
then  in  the  Andromeda,  and  the  VaHant;  and  on  December  Sd,  1790,  his 
Ro3ral  Highness  received  a  commission  as  rear*admiral  of  the  blue,  having 
been  about  eighteen  months  a  peer  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence*  and  St.  Andrews,  and  Earl  of  Munster. 
From  this  period  till  the  year  1814,  his  Royal  Highness  remained  on 
shore. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  revohitionary  war,  his  Royal  Highness  was 
not  employed — ^it  is  supposed,  upon  groimds  either  of  policy  or  etiquette. 
Towards  the  close,  however,  the  Duke  made  earnest  and  repeated  applica- 
tions for  an  active  command,  and  at  one  time  expressed  his  hopes  and 
expectation  of  hoisting  his  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  successor  to  Lord 
CoUingwood.  The  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness,  however,  were  not 
gratified. 

In  1814,  his  Royal  Highness  hoisted  his  flag,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in 
the  Jason,  the  Impregnabie,  and  the  Magicienne,  successively.  In  compli- 
ment to  Louis  the  Elighteenth  and  the  Alhed  Sovereigns,  his  Royal  Highness, 
upon  that  memorable  occasion,  escorted  the  king  of  France  to  his  restored 
kingdom,  and  the  victorious  monarchs,  with  their  train  of  heroes,  to  and 
from  the  shores  of  England. 

The  sea  service  of  his  Royal  Highness  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as 
follows:  six  years  as  midshipman;  eleven  months  as  lieutenant;  three 
years  and  ten  months  as  post  captain ;  and  seven  weeks  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet ;  making  a  total  of  about  ten  years  and  nine  months. 

*  Tbe  origin  of  Uie  tiUe  of  *'  Duke  of  Clarence  **  is,  prohaibty,  but  little  known.  Cturentia^  or 
Clarence  (once  a  Tlilag«  in  Snflblk),  haa  loof  ^Mwn  celebrated  for  the  great  mon  ^lAo  have  borne 
tbe  titles  of  Earls  or  Dukes  of  it,  and  possessed  formerly  a  casUe  of  neat  strength  and  consider- 
able extent.  Tbere  was  an  interregnnm  in  ttie  tlUe  ttom  George,  Edward  the  Fonrth*s  brotticr, 
who  WM  diawDMl  in  th«  hutt  g|  iwilauey»  hsKU  its  rcirival  in  the  pecfoa  of  pur  ymwA  Ktec. 
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Daring  the  campaign  in  Dutch  Brabant,  Jan.  1'814,  the  small  army  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  non^  Lord  Lynedooh,  took  up  a  poai- 
tioa  at  the  village  of  Merxem,  from  which  he  had  previously  ^ven  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  front  of  Antwerp,  and  the  object  was»  not  to  lay  siege  to 
that  strong  and  extensive  city,  with  so  small  a  force,  but,  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  French  and  Dutch  men-of-war,  which  were  blocked  up  by  the 
ice  in  the  Scheldt.  For  this  purpose,  mortar  batteries  were  constructed, 
from  which  shells  and  Congreve  rockets  were  thrown,  which  wnre  answered 
by  a  brisk  cannonade  from  those  of  the  enemy.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarenoe  was  with  the  army,  and,  intent  on  reconnoitring  the 
enemy's  works,  he  and  one  of  his  suite  took  possession  of  an  empty  house 
at  the  head  of  the  village ;  where.  frt>m  an  upper  window,  with  the  utmost 
saagjraid,  he  inspected  through  his  spy-glass,  all  the  surrounding  posts, 
wl^  round  shot  and  sheHs  flew  about  in  every  direction.  At  length  this 
nanmoitaanee  was  perceived  by  the  enemy,  who  inmiediately  pointed  their 
fire  upon  the  place ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  balls  began  to  rattle  down  the 
roof  over  hia  head,  and  to  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  rductantly  withdrew  from  his  post.  At  the  same  time  some 
men  and  three  or  four  officers  were  killed  in  &e  village.  It  was  nearly  in 
the  front  of  this  house,  that  a  singular  circumstance  occurred.  Of  three 
officers  of  the  d7th  regiment,  wallong  arm  and  arm,  two  of  them,  by  the 
same  cannon-shot,  lost  a  leg  each,  the  one  in  the  centre  escaping  unhurt. 

The  following  interesting  particulars,  communicated  by  an  officer  who 
nys,  "  to  the  King's  contempt  of  danger  I  am  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  life,"  are  worthy  of  notioe  :  he  observes.  '*  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  speak  to  the  world  of  the  courage  of  any 
individual  of  the  Royal  Family,  now  that  we  know  more  of  fighting  than 
we  used  to  do.  It  is  admitted  that  few  love  fighting  for  fighting-sake ; 
but  amongst  those  who  do,  might  be  placed  the  members  of  the  house 
cfGuelph. 

**  None  will  love  the  King  less  for  knowing,  that  as  soon  as  state  neces- 
sity and  parental  authority  admitted  of  it,  he  was  anxioua  to  be  at  our 
nataral-bam  enemy,  the  French. 

"  When  the  British  troops,  in  1814,  advanced  on  Antwerp  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  French  fleet,  we  quitted  the  village  of  Bireham»  about  an 
boar  before  daylight,  on  one  of  the  most  intensely  cold  mornings  of  that 
rigid  winter.  When  darkness  brought  us  to  our  halting*place,  the  rest 
we  had  anticipated  proved  to  be  visionary ;  after  providing  shelter  for  the 
men,  the  only  place  left  for  the  officers,  was  a  small  room  without  either 
doors  or  windows.  Boreas,  from  the  garden,  had  free  scope  for  his  gambols. 
T^e  very  reooUectian  of  his  freaks  that  night  brings  on  an  attack  of  the 
rheumatism.  For  our  bed  we  bad  a  little  damp  straw,  the  fire  was  made 
of  a  few  green  sticks ;  it  was  not  at  all  '  Kilkenny  feahion,'  for  we  had 
smoke  without  fire :  it  was  a  positive  happiness  to  be  called  on  to  turn  out. 
After  daybreak  the  sun  broke  out  in  great  splendour,  just  as  we  reached  a 
wood  occupied  by  French  piquets.  As  the  dieering  rays  of  the  sun  reached 
as,  our  ears  were  saluted  bythe  dropping  fire  of  the  skirmishers,  which  the 
frozen  earth  and  wood  made  to  reverberate  with  a  thousand  echoes.  On 
clearing  the  wood,  we  discovered  the  village,  passing  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  On  entering  the  nuon  street,  expecting  to  be  saluted  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  the  leading  companies  commenced  cheering,  but  the 
lion-hearted  Sur  Ihomaa  Ora£an  ctfkd  out  *  Bilmoe.'    An  advance  ex- 
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hibited  the  French>  broken,  and  escaping  over  a  sheet  of  ice.  Numbers  of 
them  were  overtaken  by  the  gallant  9dth,  and  brought  back,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  in  the  higheist  spirits.  They  were  in  much  better  humour  than 
their  captors,  whose  havresacks  they  rummaged  for  bread,  saying,  '  oblige. 
Monsieur;'  then,  seating  themselves  upon  some  timber,  commenced  eating 
greedily.  Having  halted,  and  standing  at  ease,  I  went  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  was  turning  an  angle,  when  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  frock  coat 
advanced  from  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm,  said,  '  You  had  better  retire,  or  you  will  be  fired  on  ;' 
at  that  moment  several  balls  struck  the  earth,  and  went  ricochering  past. 
At  first  I  was  confounded,  but  recovering  myself,  went  off  in  quick  time. 
The  gentleman  moved  off,  smiling  at  my  perturbation  (it  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  duck-and-drake  played  after  that  fashion).  I  observed  he  had 
got  a  shot  through  the  skirt  of  his  great  coat.  When  I  got  to  the  rear,  I 
found  that  the  smell  of  bread  and  cheese  had  collected  a  party  round  the 
door  of  a  house,  while  a  hopeful  son  of  St.  Patrick  was  placing  the  muzzle 
of  his  firelock  to  the  key-hole,  saying  it  was  quite  a  convanient  implement 
for  picking  a  lock.  I  called  to  M}mheer,  and  told  him  he  should  be  paid, 
on  which  we  were  admitted. 

"As  I  saw  the  soldiers  were  paying  cheerfully,  I  obtained  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  carried  it  off,  to  the  solace  of  my  brother  officers,  as  we  had 
subsisted  the  day  before  on  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  gin. 

"  When  I  mentioned  my  blue-coated  friend,  it  was  suggested,  that  al- 
though he  must  have  a  beUy-fuU  of  fighting  by  that  time,  yet  some  new 
bread  might  be  acceptable.  Just  then  an  officer  came  up  and  informed  us, 
that  he  of  whom  we  were  in  search,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke 
of  Clarence ;  for,  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  spent  a  part  of  the  previous 
night  with  him  in  a  miserable  piquet-house  ;  shortly  after  His  Royal  High- 
ness had  left  him,  and  while  he  was  lamenting  having  met  so  pleasant  a 
person  when  his  canteen  was  empty,  he  was  roused  from  a  fit  of  the  blue 
devils,  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  inquiring  for  the  person 
who  had  just  left  him,  and  who,  he  stated,  was  the  Doke  of  Clarence." 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  His  Royal  Highness  was  married  at  Kew, 
to  the  Princess  Adelaide,  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  her  present  Majesty.  By 
this  marriage  they  had  two  daughters,  the  one  bom  on  the  27th  March, 
1819,  and  died  a  few  hours  after ;  and  the  other,  named  Elizabeth 
Georgiana,  bom  Dec.  10,  1820;  died  4th  March,  1821.  In  1823,  His 
Royal  Highness  was  appointed  Greneral  of  Marines;  and  in  April,  1827« 
he  was  placed  by  his  late  Majesty,  during  the  admimstration  of  Mr.  Can-* 
ning,  in  the  exalted  and  important  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 
The  functions  of  this  illustrious  and  long  disused  office  were  discluirged 
by  His  Royal  Highness  with  so  much  zeal,  activity,  and  impartial  afikbility^ 
as  to  have  rendered  his  early  resignation  of  that  dignity,  induced  by  politi<^ 
considerations,  a  subject  of  great  and  general  regret. 

August  21st,  1827,  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  met  at  Liverpool, 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  when  Sir  J.  Coffin 
thus  spoke  of  His  Royal  Highness's  qualifications :  "  The  personal  courage 
of  our  royal  family  is  proverbial.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  now  comes  forward 
with  redoubled  splendour,  to  preside  over  the  naval  services  of  this  country. 
Gentlemen,  I  can  with  confidence  assert,  to  stow  a  ship,  to  rig  a  ship,  sail 
a  ship,  or  fight  one.  His  Royal  Highness  can  do  the  business  well ;  and  he 
is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  an  accomplished  seaman  and  officer;  perfectly 
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competent,  blow  high,  blow  low,  to  go  through  the  dnty  his  Majesty  has 
assigned  him.  As  a  captain,  he  signed  the  sentence  of  death  ;  as  a  prince 
of  Uie  blood,  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  condemned." 

It  may  be  added,  that,  as  a  king,  he  restored  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to 
those  rights  of  which  political  fervour  had  deprived  him.  He  did  the 
same  with  the  gallant  Cochrane :  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  has,  during  his  reign,  been  all  but  brought  into 
disuse. 

His  consideration  for  the  officers  of  the  navy  was  manifested  by  his 
conduct  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral.  He  immediately 
cansed  it  to  be  intimated,  that  the  officers  of  the  navy  need  not  put  them> 
selves  either  to  the  trouble  or  ezpence  of  travelling  up  to  town  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  as  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  the  several  ports.  A  promise  which  he  did  not  neglect  to 
fulfil,  and  thus- spare  (perhaps  to  many  who  could  ill  afford  it)  the  expence 
of  jommeying  to  and  from  town,  for  a  mere  purpose  of  etiquette. 

On  Wednesday,  July  2d,  1828,  His  Royal  Highness  went  to  Deptford 
dock-yard,  without  any  previous  announcement,  and  sent  for  the  officers  of 
the  kmg's  yacht,  who  were  rather  taken  aback  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
sommons ;  they,  however,  hastened  to  equip  themselves,  and  were  subse- 
({oeiitly  severally  presented  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert  Cavendish  Spencer. 
"Now,  young  gentlemen," said  HisRo3ral  Highness  laconically, "  Well  have 
00  more  skylarking  on  shore ;  I  am  going  to  hoist  my  flag  to-day,  and  I 
request  you  will  attend  strictly  to  your  duty ;"  then,  after  demanding  which 
d  them  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  dismissed  them  on  board. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Captain  Spmcer  joined  the  yacht,  to  take  the 
command  of  her,  as  the  Duke  ti&ought  Sir  William  Hoste  too  much  indis- 
posed to  perform  the  duty.  After  divine  service.  His  Royal  Highness  sent 
for  the  three  senior  motes  and  flag-Heutenant  (Hon.  E.  Gore),  and  impressed 
on  their  minds  that  he  expected  the  duty  to  be  executed  in  harbour  with 
the  ^same  degree  of  regularity  as  if  the  vessel  were  at  sea. 

On  Thur^y  morning,  10th  July,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  went  on  board;  the  lashings  were  immediately  cast  off  from 
the  BacchMs  hulk,  and  the  yacht  taken  in  tow  by  a  Government  steamer. 
As  the  yacht  descended  the  river,  every  vessel  strove  to  pay  its  respect,  by 
mftnnif>g  the  rigging,  giving  three  hearty  cheers,  and  lowering  its  top- 
gallant sails ;  while  the  Duke  conspicuously  continued  to  doff  his  beaver 
and  courteously  bow  to  the  spectators  on  the  banks.  When  the  yacht 
reached  Sheemess,  at  five  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  officers  sat  down  to 
dinner,  in  the  state-cabin,  with  His  Royal  Highness ;  who,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  present,  by  taking 
wine  with  every  officer,  coupling  two  or  three  together,  that  none  might  be 
omitted  in  the  ceremony. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  royal  yacht  reached  Spithead,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  visited  the  Hyperion,  and  mustered  her  crew.  The  following 
Smiday,  she  ran  into  Portsmouth ;  when  dispatches  were  received  of  a  very 
gallant  action  that  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
iiihflie'g  tender.  Black  Joke,  and  a  pirate  vessel  of  more  than  double  her 
force.  His  Royal  Highness  immediately  informed  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
J.  Cole,  that  he  should  promote  the  heutenant  and  mate  of  the  tender,  for 
the  bravery  they  had  displayed.  The  commissions  of  Commander  William 
TcDner  and  Lieutenant  Bdward  Lyne  Harvey  were  signed  instanter. 
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memory  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  a  naval  temple  at  Bnshy  Park ;  which 
also  containB  a  bust  of  the  noble  admiral. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  always  anxious  to  erect  a  breakwater  across 
Tribay,  and  frequently  visited  the  spot  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
it  was  practicable ;  but  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  made  him  despair 
of  its  ever  being  accomplished.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1828,  His  Royal 
Highness  embarked  for  this  purpose  in  the  Meteor^  steamer,  attended  by 
Sir  T.  B.  Martin,  General  Stapylton,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  the  celebrated 
engineer,  Mr.  Whitby,  who  constructed  the  Plymouth  breakwater.  Having 
landed  at  Brixham,  and  stood  upon  that  identical  stone  which  King 
WiUiam  the  Third  first  trod  upon  when  he  landed  in  England  in  1688, 
the  steamer  stood  across  the  bay,  whUe  His  Royal  Highness  amused 
those  about  him  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  gales  he  had  rode  on 
that  spot,  while  serving  as  midshipman ;  and  upon  one  occasion  he  stated 
that  there  was  a  fleet  of  sixty-three  line-of-battle  ships  assembled.  Upon 
this  occasion  a  characteristic  of  the  Duke's  consideration  was  di^layed 
that  is  worthy  of  record :  Lieutenant  Hay,  the  conmiander  of  the  steamer, 
had  furnished  lunch  to  his  distinguished  guests ;  but  knowing  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  seats  in  so  small  a  cabin,  the  flag-lieutenant  and  midshipman 
who  attended  His  Royal  Highness  from  his  yacht,  remained  on  deck, 
sacrificing  their  appetite  upon  the  altar  of  propriety  and  etiquette;  the 
Duke,  however,  soon  observed  their  absence,  and  immediately  sent  for 
them,  insisting  on  their  finding  a  seat ;  and  although  they  ultimately  were 
obliged  each  to  occupy  half  a  chair,  he  made  &em  sit  down  to  join 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  Duke  then  good-humouredly  bade  them 
make  amends  for  the  time  they  had  lost. 

When  our  revered  sovereign  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  it  was  stated 
that  the  oflice  had  been  in  commission  ever  since  the  time  of  James  Duke 
of  York ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  held  the 
office  from  Queen  Anne's  accession  till  his  death,  and  Lord  Pembroke 
afterwards  held  it  for  -some  years  ;  from  which  time,  till  the  appointment 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  in  commission.  The 
powers  delegated  to  His  Royal  Highness  were  very  great ; — ui  him  was 
vested  the  sole  appointment  of  aU  naval  officers^ 

His  Majesty's  disposition  is  frank,  agreeable,  and  condescending.^  As 
a  Sovereign,  he  has  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  subjects. 
He  has  retained  much  of  his  sailor-like  openness  of  manner,  and  is  popular 
among  all  classes.  His  reign  will  be  celebrated  as  the  era  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  eminent  actress, 
who  lived  some  time  with  his  Majesty,  had  to  him  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  who  were,  in  1831,  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility  ;.  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Munster  being  conferred  on  the  eldest  son,  and  the  rank  and 
precedence  of  Marquis'  sons  being  bestowed  upon  the  others.  One  of  his 
Majesty's  daughters.  Lady  £liza  Fitzclarence,  is  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  and  the  other,  Lady  Augusta,  to  Lord  Frederick  Gordon,  fourth 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntiy. 
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BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 


IBM 

RiBLT  on  the  iDornmg  of  the  14lh  of 
Ffbnnry,  1805,  the  hero  of  the  Nile 
reached  Fonsmooth ;  and,  hsiiug  de- 
spatched hia  businpsi  on  shore,  endea- 
Touied  to  elude  the  popo1fu«  by  taking 
■  bye-pa<h  to  the  beach ;  but  a  crowd 
ecrilecling  in  ihit^inin,  prewed  forward 
10  obtain  a  sight  of  hii  face ;  many  nere 
in  tears,  and  many  knelt  down  ^before 
him,  and  blessed  him  ai  he  passed. 
England  ha*  had  many  heroes ;  but 
Mver  one  who  so  entirely  possessed  the 
lore  of  bis  fellow  counirymen  as  N  ' 
Mn.  AH  men  knew  that  hia  heart  i 
H  humane  as  it  was  Tearleaa  ;  that  there 
was  not  in  his  nature  tlie  slightest  alloy 
of  selGshnea*  or  cu[)idily  ;  but  that, 
with  perfect  and  entire  devotion,  he 
served  his  country  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  bis  iont,  and  with  all  his 
stmtelh ;    and,    therefore,   they    lored 

Vol.  I. 


him  ai  truly  and  as  fervently  as  be  bvtd 
England.  They  preued  upon  the  par*- 
pet,  to  gaze  after  him  when  his  baige 
pushed  off,  and  he  waa  returning  their 
cheers  by  waving  hia  hat.  They  would 
iioi  be  debarred  from  gating,  till  the  laat 
moment,  upon  the  hero — the  darling 
hero  of  England  I 

He  arrived  off  Cadii  on  the  2gth  of 
September — his  birlh-day.  Fearing  that 
if  the  enemv  knew  his  force,  they  might 
b;  deterred  from  venturing'  to  sea,  he 
kepi  out  of  sight  of  land,  desired  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood  to  fire  no  salute, 
and  hoist  no  colours:  and  wrote  to 
Gibralier,  to  request  that  the  force  of 
the  fleet  might  not  be  inserted  ihere  in 
iheGatette.  His  reception  in  Ihe  Me- 
diterranean fleet  was  as  gratifying  aa 
the  farewell  of  his  countrymen  at  Porla- 
moutb ;  Ihe  officers,  who  came  on  board 
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to  welcome  hiuiy  forgot  his  rank  as  com- 
mander, in  the  jo]^  at  seeing  him  again. 
On  the  day  of  ms  arrival,  Villeneuve 
received  orders  to  put  to  sea  the  first  op- 
portunity. Villeneuve,  however,  hesi- 
tated, when  he  heard  that  Nelson  had  re- 
sumed the  command.  He  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war;  and  their  determination  was, 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  leave 
Cadiz,  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe 
themselves  stronger  by  one-third  than 
the  British  force. 

The  station  which  Nelson  had  chosen 
was  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Cadiz,  near  Cape  St.  Mary's.  At  this 
distance  he  hoped  to  decoy  the  enemy 
out,  while  he  guarded  against  the  dan- 
ger of  being  caught  in  a  westerly  wind 
uear  Cadiz,  and  driven  within  the  Straits. 
The  blockade  of  the  port  was  rigourously 
enforced,  in  hopes  that  the  combined 
fleet  might  be  forced  to  sea  by  want.  The 
supplies  from  France  were  thus  efiec- 
tnally  cut  off.  There  was  now  every  in- 
diration  that  the^  enemy  would  speedily 
venture  out ;  officers  and  men  were  in 
the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
givinur  them  a  decisive  blow :  such,  in- 
deed, as  would  put  an  end  to  all  further 
contest  upon  the  seas,  though  at  this  time 
he  was  no(  without  some  cause  of  anxiety : 
he  was  in  want  of  frigates, — the  eyes  of 
the  fleet,  as  he  always  called  them : — to 
the  want  of  which  the  enemy  before  were 
indebted  for  their  escape,  and  Buona- 
parte for  his  arrival  in  ^ypt.  He  had 
only  twenty-three  ships, — otners  were  on 
the  way, — but  they  might  come  too  late ; 
and  though  Nelson  never  doubted  of  vic- 
tory^ mere  victory  was  not  what  he  look- 
ed to,  he  wanted  to  annihilate  the  enemy's 
fleet.  The  Carthagena  squadron  might 
eflect  a  junction  wiUi  this  fleet  on  the  one 
side ;  and  on  tlie  other  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  similar  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  French  from  Brest ;  in 
either  case  a  formidable  contingency  to 
.be  apprehended  by  the  blockading  force. 

The  Rochefort  squadron  did  push  out, 
and  had  nearly  caught  the  Agamemnon 
and  TAimable,  in  their  way  to  reinforce 
the  British  admiral.  Yet  Nelson  at  this 
time  weakened  his  own  fleet.  He  had 
the  unpleasant  task  to  perform  of  sending 
home  Sir  Robert  Calder,  whose  c&nduct 
was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  court- 
martial,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
dissatisfaction  which  had  been  felt  and 


expressed  at  his  imperfect  victory.  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  and  air  John  Orde,  Nel- 
son believed  to  be  the  only  two  enemies 
whom  he  had  in  his  profe  ssion ;  —  and, 
from  that  sensitive  delicacy  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  this  made  him  the  more 
scrupulously  anxious  to  show  every  pos- 
sible mark  of  respect  and  kindness  to  Sir 
Robert.  He  wished  to  detain  him  till 
after  the  expected  action ;  when  the  ser- 
vices which  he  might  perform,  and  the 
triumphant  joy  which  would  be  excited^ 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  previous  engage- 
ment. Sir  Kobert,  however,  whose  situa^ 
tion  was  very  painful,  did  not  choose  to 
delay  a  trial,  from  the  result  of  which  he 
confidently  expected  a  complete  justifica- 
tion :  and  Nelson,  instead  of  sending  him 
home  in  a  frigate,  insisted  on  his  returning 
in  his  own  ninety-gun  ship ;  ill  as  such 
a  ship  could  at  that  time  ne  spared.  No- 
thing could  be  more  honourable  than  the 
feeling  by  which  Nelson  was  infhienced ; 
but  at  such  a  crisis^  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  indulged. 

The  order  of  sailing  was  to  be  the  order 
of  battle  :  the  fleet  in  two  lines,  with  an 
advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest 
sailing  two-deckers.  The  second  in  com- 
mand, having  the  entire  direction  of  his 
line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy, 
about  the  twelfUi  ship  from  their  rear : 
he  would  lead  through  the  centre,  and  the 
advanced  squadron  was  to  cut  off  three 
or  four  ahead  of  the  centre.  This  plan 
was  to  be  adapted  to  the  strength  or  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  should  always  be  one- 
fourth  superior  to  those  whom  they  cut 
off.  Nelson  said,  "That  his  admirals 
and  captains,  knowing  his  precise  object 
to  be  tnat  of  close  and  decisive  action, 
would  supply  any  deficiency  by  signals, 
and  act  accordingly.  In  case  signals 
cannot  be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no 
captain  can  do  wrong  if  he  places  his 
ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy."  One 
of  me  last  orders  of  this  admirable  man 
was,  that  the  name  and  family  of  every 
officer,  sftaman,  and  marine,  who  might 
be  killed  or  wounded  in  action,  should 
be,  as  soon  as  possible,  returned  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  patriotic  fund,  that  the  case 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suflerer,  or  his  family. 

At  daybreak  of  the  2 1  st,  the  combined 
fleets  were  distinctly  seen  from  the  Vi&* 
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toiy*t  deck,  fonned  in  a  close  line  of 
battle  ahead,  on  the  starboard  tack,  about 
twelve  miles  to  leeward,  and  standing  to 
the  south.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates. 
Their  superiorty  was  greater  in  size,  and 
weight  of  metal,  than  in  numbers.  They 
had  tour  thousand  troops  on  board ;  and 
the  best  riflemen  who  could  be  procured, 
many  of  them  Tyrolese,  were  dispersed 
through  the  ships.  Little  did  tlie  Tyro- 
lese, and  little  aid  the  Spaniards,  at  that 
day,  imagine  what  horrors  the  wicked 
tpant,  whom  they  served,  was  preparing 
ror  their  country. 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon 
deck.  The  2tst  of  October  was  a  festival 
in  his  &mily,  because  on  that  day  his 
uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  in  the  Dread- 
nought, with  two  other  line  of  battle  ships, 
had  beaten  off*  a  French  squadron  of  four 
sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Nel- 
son, with  that  sort  of  superstition  from 
which  few  persons  are  entirely  exempt, 
had  more  than  once  expressed  his  per- 
suasion that  this  was  to  be  the  day  of 
his  battle  also ;  and  he  was  well  pleased 
at  seeing  his  prediction  about  to  oe  veri- 
fied, llie  wind  was  now  from  the  west, 
light  breezes,  with  a  long  heavy  swell. 
Signal  was  made  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy  in  two  lines ;  and  the  fleet  set  all 
sail.  Colli ngwood,  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, led  the  lee  line  of  thirteen  ships; 
the  Victory  led  the  weather  line  of  four- 
teen. Having  seen  that  all  was  as  it 
siiould  be.  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote  the  following  prayer : — 

*'  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship, 
grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benent 
of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any 
one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after 
victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet  1  For  myself  individually, 
I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me; 
and  may  his  blessing  alight  on  my  en- 
deavours for  serving  my  country  raith- 
fiilly !  To  Him  I  resign  myself,  and  the 
just  cause  whidi  is  entrusted  to  me  to 
defend.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  hung  in 
his  cabin ;  and  no  Catholic  ever  beheld 
the  picture  of  his  patron  saint  with  de- 
voater  reveience.  The  undisguised  and 
romantic  passion  with  which  he  regarded 
it  amounted  almost  to  superstition ;  and 
what  the  portrait  was  now  taken  down. 


in  clearing  for  action,  he  desired  the  men 
who  removed  it,  to  **  take  care  of  his 
guardian  angel."  In  this  manner  he  fre- 
quently spoke  of  it,  as  if  he  believed  there 
were  a  virture  in  the  image.  He  wore  a 
miniature  of  her,  also,  next  his  heart 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  Victory 
about  six.  He  found  him  in  good  spirits, 
but  very  calm ;  not  in  that  exhilaration 
which  he  liad  felt  upon  entering  into 
battle  at  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen ;  he 
knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particu* 
larly  aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked 
for  death  with  almost  as  sure  an  expecta- 
tion as  for  victory.  His  whole  attention 
was  fixed  upon  the  enemy.  They  tacked 
to  the  northward,  and  formed  their  line 
on  the  larboard  tack ;  thus  bringing  the 
shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  under 
the  lee  of  the  British,  and  keeping  the 
port  of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  This 
was  judiciously  done:  and  Nelson,  aware 
of  all  the  advantages  which  it  gave  them, 
made  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 
Villeneuve  was  a  skillful  seamen ;  worthy 
of  serving  a  better  master,  and  a  better 
cause.  His  plan  of  defence  was  as  well 
conceived,  and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of 
attack.  He  formed  the  fleet  in  a  double 
line ;  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a 
cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  second 
ahead  and  astern.  Nelson,  certain  of  a 
triumphant  issue  to  the  day,  asked  Black- 
wood what  he  should  consider  as  a  vic- 
tory. That  officer  answered,  that  con- 
sidering the  handsome  way  in  which  bat* 
tie  was  oflered  by  the  enemy,  their  ap- 
parent determination  for  a  fair  trial  of 
strength,  and  the  situation  of  the  land, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious  result 
if  fourteen  were  captured.  He  replied : 
''  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
twenty."  Soon  afterwards  he  asked  him, 
if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal 
wanting.  Captain  Blackwood  made  an- 
swer, £at  he  thought  the  whole  fleet 
seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what 
they  were  about.  These  words  were 
scarcely  spoken  before  that  signal  was 
made,  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  language,  or  even  the  memory  of 
England,  shul  endure  ; —  Nelson's  last 
signal:  —  **  England  EXpEirrs  every 
MAN  TO  DO  HIS  DUTY  T  It  was  received 
throughout  the  fleet  with  a  shout  ot 
answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  b^ 
the  spirit  which  it  breathed,  and  the  feel- 
ing which  it  expressed.    <'Now,"  said 
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ever,  was  concealed  from  all  except  Cap- 
tain Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  lie  himself  being  cer- 
tain, from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and 
the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momently 
within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care 
could  avail  him,  insisted  that  the  sur- 
geon should  leave  him,  and  attend  to 
those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful; 
'*  For,"  said  he,  '*  you  can  do  nothing 
for  me." — All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  frequently 
to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleviate  his 
intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain, 
and  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the 
event  of  the  action,  which  now  began  to 
declare  itself.  As  often  as  a  ship  struck, 
the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurraed  ;  and  at 
every  hurra,  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  the  eyes,  and  marked  the 
countenance  of  the  dying  hero.  But  he 
became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy ; 
and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for, 
could  not  leave  the  deck.  Nelson  feared 
tliat  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and 
repeatedly  cried,  "  Will  no  one  bring 
Hardy  to  me?  He  must  be  killed!  He 
is  surely  dead !"  An  hour  and  ten 
minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  when 
Nelson  received  his  wound,  before  Hardy 
could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands 
in  silence ;  Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to 
suppress  die  feelings  of  that  most  pain- 
ful and  yet  sublimest  moment  ''Well, 
Hardy/  said  Nelson,  '<  how  goes  the 
day  with  us?" — "  Very  well."  replied 
Hardy ;  ''  ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five 
of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  in- 
tention to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory. 
1  have  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh 
ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
givmg  them  a  drubbing." — ^**  I  hope," 
said  Nelson,  *'  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck  ?*'  Hardy  answered, ''  There  was 
no  fear  of  that."  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  '^  I  am 
a  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he :  '^  I  am 
going  fast : — it  will  be  all  over  with  me 
soon .  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear 
La^y  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all 
other  things  belonging  to  me." — Hardy 
observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could 
yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  '*  Oh, 
no!"  he  replied:  '*  it  is  impossible.  My 
back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell 
you  so."  Captain  Hardy  then, once  more, 
shook  hands  with  him ;  and,  with  a  heart 
almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 


By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the 
breast  was  gone ;  and  Nelson,  having 
made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to 
him :  "  Vou  know  I  am  gone.  1  know 
it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my 
breast," — putting  his  hand  on  his  left 
side — "  whir.h  tells  me  so."  And  upon 
Beatty's  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was 
very  great  ?  he  replied,  "  So  great,  that 
he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet,"  said  he, 
in  a  lower  voice,  *'  one  would  like  to 
live  a  little  longer  too  1"  And  after  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  same  under  tone,  he 
added — "  What  would  become  of  |M)or 
Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situa- 
tion!" Next  to  his  countiy  she  occu- 
pied his  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some 
fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cock- 
pit, returned;  and,  again  taking  the 
hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  commander, 
congratulated  him  ou  having  gained  a 
complete  victory.  How  many  of  the 
enemy  were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 
"  That's  well,"  cried  Nelson,  "  but  1 
bargained  for  twenty."  And  then  in  a 
stronger  voice,  he  said: — "  Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor."  Hardy,  upon  this, 
hinted  that  Admiral  Colling\^'ood  would 
take  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
affairs.  "  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy," 
said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the 
bed: — "  Do  you  anchor."  His  pre- 
vious order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had 
shown  how  clearly  tie  foresaw  the  neces- 
sity of  this.  Presently,  calling  Hardy 
back,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice, — 
"  Don't  throw  me  overboard ;"  and  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  buried  by  his 
parents,  unless  it  should  please  the 
king  to  order  otherwise.  Then  reverting 
to  private  feelings : — "  Take  care  of  my 
dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy :  take  care 
of  poor  Lady  Hamilton. — Kiss  me. 
Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardv  knelt  dowr 
and  kissed  his  cheek  and  Nelson  said. 
'^  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  1 
have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood  ovei 
him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  tlien 
k  nelt  again  and  kissed  his  forehead . ''  Whc 
is  that  ?"  said  Nelson ;  and  being  inform- 
ed, he  replied,  "  God  bless  you.  Hardy." 
And  Hardy  then  left  him — for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned 
upon  his  right  side,  and  said, — **•  I  wish 
I  had  not  left  the  deck ;  for  I  shall 
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soon  be  gone.'^  Death  was,  indeed^ 
rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the 
chaplain, — **  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a 
^nw/  sinner  :*'  and  after  a  short  pause, 
**  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamil- 
ton and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy 
to  my  country.''  His  articulation  now 
became  difficult ;  and  he  was  distinctly 
heard  to  say,  ''  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty.''  These  words  he  re- 
peatedly pronounced :  and  they  were  the 
lust  words  which  he  uttered.  He  ex- 
pired at  thirty  minutes  after  four, — three 
iiouTs  and  a  quarter  after  he  had  re- 
cti ved  his  wound. — Family  Library, 
(to  B£  continued.) 

A  SCENE 

AfTEB   THE  STORMING    OP   BADAJOS. 

When  I  observed  the  defences  that 
bad  been  made  here,  i  could  not  won- 
der at  our  troops  not  succeeding  in  the 
assault.  The  ascent  of  the  breach  near 
the  top  was  covered  with  thick  planks  of 
wood  firmly  connected  together,  staked 
down,  and  stuck  full  of  sword  and 
bayonet  blades,  which  were  firmly  fas- 
tened into  the  wood  with  the  points  up ; 
round  the  breach  a  deep  trench  was 
cut  in  the  ramparts,  whicn  was  planted 
full  of  musquets  with  the  bayonets 
fixed,  standing  up  perpendicularly,  and 
firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  up  to  the  locks. 
Exclusive  of  this  they  had  shell  and 
hand  grenades  ready  loaded,  piled  on  the 
mmpaits,  which  they  lighted  and  threw 
down  among  the  assailants.  Round 
this  place  death  appeared  in  every  form, 
the  whole  ascent  was  completely  covered 
with  the  killed,  and  for  manv  yards 
around  the  approach  to  the  walls,  every 
variety  of  expression  in  their  counte- 
nance, from  calm  placidity  to  the  greatest 
agony.  The  sight  was  awful.  Anxious 
to  see  the  place  where  we  had  so  severe 
u  struggle  the  preceding  night,  I  bent 
my  steps  to  the  ditch  where  we  had 
placed  the  ladders  to  escalade  the  casde. 
The  sight  here  was  enough  to  harrow  up 
ihe  soul,  and  of  which  no  description  of 
ID lue  could  convey  an  idea.  Beneath  one 
of  the  ladders,  among  others,  lay  a  cor- 
p<.r«il  of  the  45th  regiment,  who,  when 
uuunded,  had  fallen  forward  on  his  knees 
and  hands  and  the  foot  of  the  ladder  had 
been,  in  the  confusion,  placed  on  his  back. 
Whether  the  wound  would  have  been 
mortal^  I  do  not  know,  but  the  weight 


of  the  men  ascending  the  ladder  had 
fiidlitated  his  death,  for  the  blood  was 
forced  out  of  his  ears,  mouth,  and  nose. 

Returning  to  the  camp,  I  passed  the 
narrow  path  across  the  moat,  where 
many  lay  dead;  half  in  the  water.  I 
had  scarcely  reached  the  opposite  side, 
when  I  perceived  a  woman  with  a  child 
at  her  breast,  and  leading  another  by  the 
hand,  hurrying  about  with  a  distracted 
air,  from  one  dead  body  to  another, 
eagerly  examining  each.  I  saw  her 
come  to  one  whose  appearance  seemed 
to  strike  her ;  (he  was  a  grenadier  of  the 
83d  regt.)  she  hesitated  some  moments, 
as  if  afraid  to  realize  the  suspicion  which 
crossed  her  mind.  At  length  seemingly 
determined  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her 
misery,  releasing  the  child  from  her 
hand,  she  raised  the  dead  soldier,  (who 
bad  &llen  on  his  face)  and  looking  on 
his  pallid  features,  she  gave  a  wild 
scream,  and  the  lifeless  b^y  fell  from 
her  arms.  Sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  while  she  strained 
her  infant  to  her  bosom  with  a  convul- 
sive gmsp.  The  blood  had  fled  her 
face,  nor  did  a  muscle  of  it  move.  She 
I  seemed  inanimate,  and  all  her  faculties 
were  absorbed  in  grief. 

The  eider  child  looked  up  in  her  face 
for  some  time  with  anxiety ;  at  last  he 
said,  *'  Mother,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me?  what  ails  you? — ^what  makes  you 
so  pale? — O  speak  to  me,  mother,  do 
speak  to  me  I"  A  doubt  seemed  to  cross 
her  mind.  Without  noticing  the  child, 
she  again  raised  the  mangled  corpse, 
looked  narrowly  at  the  face,  and  care- 
fully inspected  the  mark  of  his  accoutre- 
ments— ^but  it  was  too  true— it  was  her 
husband. — Neither  sigh,  nor  groan,  nor 
tear  escaped  her,  but  sitting  down,  she 
raised  the  lifeless  body,  and  placing  his 
head  on  her  knee,  gazed  on  his  face  with 
feelings  too  deep  for  utterance. — ^Tbe 
child  now  drew  himself  close  to  her 
side,  and  looking  at  the  bleeding  corpse 
which  she  sustained,  in  a  piteous  tone, 
inquired,  '*  Is  that  my  father?  Is  he 
asleep  ?  Why  doesn't  he  speak  to  you  ? 
Ill  waken  him  for  you" — ^and  seizing 
his  hand,  he  drew  it  towards  him — but 
suddenly  relapsing  his  hold,  he  cried, 
*'  Oh  I  mother,  his  hand  is  cold — cold 
as  ice."  Her  attention  had  been  drawn 
for  some  moments  to  the  child,  at  length 
bursting   out,  she  exclaimed,  ''  Poor 
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orphan  1  he  sleeps^  never  to  wake  again 
— never,  O  never,  will  he  speak  to  you 
or  mel"  The  diild  did  not  seem  to 
understand  her,  but  he  began  to  cry. 
She  continued,  <*  O  my  God  I  my  heart 
will  burst,  my  very  brain  bums — ^but  I 
can't  cry — surely  my  heart  is  hard — I 
used  to  cry  when  he  was  displeased  with 
me — and  now  I  can't  cry  when  he  is 
dead  1 — Oh,  my  husband,  my  murdered 
husband  1 — aye,  murdered,  said  she, 
wiping  the  blood  that  flowed  from  a 
wound  in  his  breast. — ''  O  mv  poor 
children  1"  drawing  them  to  her  bosom, 
'*  what  will  become  of  you?"  Here  she- 
began  to  talk  incoherent — ^'  Will  you 
not  speak  to  me,  William — vnll  you  not 
speak  to  your  dear  Ellen — ^last  night  you 
told  me  you  were  going  on  guard,  and 
you  would  return  in  the  morning,  but 
you  did  not  come ;  I  thought  you  were 
deceiving  me,  and  I  came  to  look  for 
you/'  She  now  ceased  to  speak,  and 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  bleeding  corpse;  but  her  parched 
quivering  lip,  and  wild  fixed  look, 
showed  the  agonized  workings  of  her 
miud.  I  stood  not  an  unmoved  specta- 
tor of  this  scene,  but  I  did  not  interrupt 
it.'  I  considered  her  sorrow  too  deep 
and  sacred  for  common-place  consola- 
tion. A  woman  and  two  men  of  the 
same  regiment,  who  had  been  in  search 
of  her,  now  came  up  and  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  took  no  notice  of  them.  A 
party  also  who  were  burying  the  dead 
joined  them,  and  they  crowded  round, 
striving  to  console  her.  I  then  with- 
drew, and  hastened  on  to  the  camp,  my 
mind  filled  wi|!h  melancholy  reflections. 
For  many  days  I  felt  a  weight  on  my 
mind,  and  even  now  I  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  that  afiecting  scene.  But 
she  was  not  a  solitary  sufierer;  many  a 
widow  and  orphan  was  made  by  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Bodajos ;  our  loss 
amounting,  in  killed  and  wounded,  to 
about  three  thousand  men. — Recoilec- 
tiant  fjfa  Soldier, 

FALSE  ALARM. 

During  the  late  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  an 
attack  was  daily  expected,  one  dark 
night,  a  sentry  whose  post  was  near  the 
Devil's  Tower,  and  facing  the  Spanish 
lines,  was  standing  at  the  end  of  his 
walk,  whistling,  looking  towards  diem, 


his  head  filled  with  nothing  but  fire  and 
sword,  minws,  breaches,  storming,  and 
bloodshed  I  By  the  side  of  his  box  stood 
a  deep  narrow-necked  earthem  jug,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  his  supper, 
consisting  of  boiled  peas.  A  laige  mon- 
key, encouraged  by  the  man's  silence, 
and  allured  by  the  smell  of  the  peas, 
ventured  to  the  jug,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  get  at  its  contents,  thrust  his  head  so 
far  into  the  neck,  as  to  be  unable  to 
withdrew  it.  At  this  instant  the  soldier 
turning  round,  came  whistling  towards 
his  box ;  the  monkey,  unable  to  get  clear 
of  it,  started  up  to  run  ofi*  with  the  jug 
sticking  on  his  head.  This  terrible  appa- 
rition no  sooner  saluted  the  eyes  of  the 
sentry,  than  his  frantic  imagination  con- 
verted poor  pug  into  a  fine,  blood-thirsty 
Spanish  grenadier,  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous high  cap  on  his  head.  Full  of  this 
dreadful  idea,  he  instantly  fired  his  piece, 
roaring  out  that  the  enemy  had  scaled 
the  walls.  The  guard  took  the  alarm, 
the  drums  were  beat,  signal  gims  fired, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  governor 
and  his  whole  garrison  were  under  arms. 
The  supposed  grenadier,  being  very 
much  incommoded  by  his  cap,  and 
almost  blinded  by  the  peas,  was  soon 
overtaken  and  sozed,  and  b^  his  capture 
the  tranc^uillity  of  the  garrison  was  re- 
stored, without  that  slaughter  and  blood- 
shed which  ever^  man  prognosticated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  direful  alarm. 


ORDERLT  DRAGOON. 

In  one  of  the  battles  in  the  Peniniula, 
one  of  Lord  Wellington's  orderly  dra- 
goons had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
The  man  exclaimed,  *<  Good  God  I  what 
afn  I  to  do  ?  My  lord  will  be  very  angiy 
if  he  sees  me  without  a  hotse."  Upon 
this,  with  the  utmost  utn^  Jroid,  be 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
French  dragoons,  and  knocked  one  of 
them  off  his  horse,  which  he  instantly 
mounted,  and  returned  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton ;  followed  him  the  remainder  of  the 
day  on  the  French  horse,  with  the  French 
accoutrement^  trappings,  &c. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1835. 


BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 


The  Briiisb  arm;,  after  the  moit  splen- 
did and  masierly  retreat  ihit  hu  been 
rtC'irdcd  in  the  annals  of  modem  war- 
fare, barrassed  at  all  points  by  the  rapid 
and  alilfiil  monctuvres  of  ihe  pursuing 
arm;,  and  pressed  with  a  fury  that 
seemed  to  increase  every  moment,  at 
leiwth  arrived  at  Coruniia,  almost  entire 
and  unbroken.  Nearly  70,000  French- 
mm,  led  by  Bonaparte,  with  a  great 
mperiority  of  cainlij,  had  endeavoured 
in  vun  to  lurround  or  to  rout  3G,000 
Briiidi.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  coontry  had  been  traversed  ;  moun- 
lains,  defiles, and  rivers  had  beencioased, 
in  daily  contact  with  their  entmy,  and 
vielorioos  in  every  encounter. 

Much  baggage  undfuibtedly  was  lost, 
and  Maie  6eld-pie(«s  abandoned  ;  but 
notfiii^  taken  by  force. 

In  fine,  neither   Napoleon 

Vot.  I. 


the  15th  JanuBiy,  1809,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  Marshal  Soult,  with 
great  difficulty,  established  a  baitenr  of 
eleven  guns,  (eight  and  twelve  pounden) 
on  the  roclcs  which  formed  me  left  of 
his  line  of  battle.  Laborde's  division 
was  posted  on  the  right ;  half  of  it  occu- 
pied the  high  ground,  the  other  half  wai 
S laced  on  the  descent  towards  Ihe'rirer. 
lerle's  division  was  in  the  centre. 
Mermel's  division  formed  the  left.  The 
positioa  was  aoveied  in  front  of  the 
right  by  the  villages  of  Palavia,  Abaxo, 
and  Porlosa,  and  in  front  of  the  centre 
by  a  wood ;  the  left  was  strongly  posted 
on  the  rugged  iiei^hls  whet«  the  great 
battery  was  etiablislie  i.  The  disia'ice 
from  that  battery  to  |iie  right  of  ilie 
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English  line  was  about  twelve  hundred 
yards,  and,  midway,  the  little  villaj^e  of 
Elvina  was  held  by  the  picquets  of  the 
latter  nation. 

The  late  arriva.  of  the  transports,  the 
increasing  force  of  tlie  enemy,  and  the 
disadvantageous  nature  of  the  ground, 
augmented  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  embarkation. 

All  the  encumbrances  of  the  army  were 
ihippied  in  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 
morning  of  the  16ih,  and  every  thing  was 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  fighting  men, 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  would  permit 
them  to  move  without  being  perceived. 
The  precautions  taken  would,  without 
doubt,  have  ensured  the  success  of  this 
aifficult  operation,  but  a  more  glorious 
event  was  destined  to  give  a  melancholy, 
but  graceful  termination  to  the  campaign. 
About  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
general  movement  along  the  French  line 
gave  notice  of  the  approaching  battle  of 
Corunna. 

The  British  infantry,  fourteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  strong,  occupied  the 
inferior  range  of  hills  already  spoken  of. 
The  right  was  formed  by  Baird's  divi- 
sion, and  from  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  mnge,  approached  the  enemy,  while 
the  centre  and  left  were  of  necessity  with- 
held in  such  a  manner,  that  the  French 
battery  on  the  rocks  raked  the  whole  of 
the  line.  General  Hope's  division,  cross- 
ing the  main  road,  prolonged  the  line  of 
the  right  wing,  and  oocupied  strong 
ground  abutting  on  the  muddy  bank  of 
the  Mero.  A  brigade  from  Baird*s  divi- 
sion remained  in  column  behind  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  line,  and  a  brigade  of 
Hope's  was  posted  on  different  com- 
manding points  behind  the  left  wing. 
The  reserve  was  drawn  up  near  Airis,  a 
small  village  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre.  This  last  point  commanded  the 
valley  which  separated  the  right  of  Baird's 
division  from  the  hills  occupied  by  the 
French  cavalry  ;  the  hitter  were  kept  in 
check  by  a  regiment  detached  from  the 
reserve,  and  a  chain  of  skirmishers  ex- 
tending across  the  valley,  connected  this 
regiment  with  the  right  of  Baird's  line. 
General  Fraser's  division  remaining  on 
the  heights  immediately  before  the  gates 
of  Corunna,  was  prepared  to  advance  to 
any  point,  and  also  watched  the  coast 
road.  These  dispositions  were  as  able 
as  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground 


would  admit  of,  but  the  advantage  was 
all  on  the  eneiny's  side.  His  hijht  ca- 
valry, under  Franceschi,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  village  of  St.  Christopher,  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  Baird's  division,  obliged 
Sir  John  Moore  to  weaken  his  front,  by 
keeping  Fraser's  diviskm  until  Soult^ 
plan  of  attack  should  be  completely  de- 
veloped. There  was,  however,  one  cir- 
cumstance to  compensate  these  disad- 
vantages. In  the  Spanish  stores  were 
found  many  thousand  English  muskets ; 
the  troops  exchanged  their  old  rusty  and 
battered  arms  for  these  new  ones ;  their 
ammunition  also  was  fresh,  and  their 
fire  was  therefore  very  superior  to  their 
adversaries',  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers engaged. 

General  Laborde's  division  being  oome 
up,  the  French  force  could  not  be  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men;  and  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  having  made  his 
arrangements,  did  not  lose  any  time  in 
idle  evolutions,  but  distributing  his. 
lighter  guns  along  the  fipont  of  his  posi- 
tion, opened  a  heavy  fire  from  the  bat- 
tery on  his  left,  and  instantly  descended 
with  three  solid  musses  to  the  assault. 
A  cloud  of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  and 
the  British  picquets  being  driven  back 
in  disorder,  the  village  of  Elvina  waa 
carried  by  the  first  column,  which  after- 
wards dividing,  one  half  pushed  on 
against  Baird's  front,  the  other  turned 
his  right  by  the  valley.  The  second 
column  macie  for  the  centre.  ITie  third 
engaged  the  left  by  the  village  of  Pala- 
via  Abaxo.  The  weight  of  the  French 
guns  overmatched  the  English  six- 
pounders,  and  their  shot  swept  the 
position  to  the  centre.  Sir  John  Moore 
observing  that,  according  to  his  expecta- 
tions, the  enemy  did  not  show  any  body 
of  infantry  beyond  that  which,  moving 
up  the  valley,  outflanked  Baird's  righ^ 
ordered  General  Paget  to  carry  the  re- 
serve to  where  the  detached  regime&l 
was  posted,  and,  as  he  had  before 
arranged  with  him,  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
French  attack,  and  menace  the  great 
battery.  Then  directing  Fraser's  divi- 
sion to  support  Paget,  he  threw  back 
the  fourth  regiment,  which  formed  the 
right  of  Baird  s  division,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  fiaok  of  the  troops  pene- 
trating up  the  valley,  and  with  tue  60th 
and  42d  regiments,  met  those  breaking 
through  Elvina. 
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H«  then  rod^  np  to  the  50th  regiment, 
eomRMUided  by  majors  Napier  and  Stan- 
hope,  who  got  over  an  inciosure  in  their 
fnmt,  and  cbafged  most  gallantly.  The 
geoeraly  ever  an  admirer  of  valor,  ex- 
claimed, **  WeU  done  the  fiftieth  I  well 
done,  my  major  I" — ^Iliey  drove  the 
enemy  oat  of  the  village  of  Elvina,  with 
great  slaughter.  In  this  conflict,  major 
Napier,  advancing  too  for,  Was  wounded 
in  seveml  phcet,  and  taken  prisoner ;  and 
major  Stanhope  unfortunately  received  a 
nuMtal  wonnd. 

Sir  John  Moore  proceeded  to  the  42d, 
addressing  them  in  these  words,  "  High- 
hnders,  remember  Egypt." — ^They  rushed 
on,  driving  the  French  before  them,  till 
Ihc^  were  stopped  by  a  wall.  Sir  John 
accompanied  them  in  this  charge,  and  told 
the  soldiers  that  he  was  **  well  pleased 
with  their  conduct." 

He  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up 
a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left  flank  of 
the  Highlanders ;  upon  which  the  officer 
commanding  the  light  company  conceived 
that,  as  their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
pended, they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the 
guards,  and  began  to  foil  back ;  but  Sir 
John,  discotering  the  mistake,  said  to 
them,  **  My  brave  42d,  join  your  com- 
rades, ammunition  is  coming,  and  you 
have  your  bayonets."  They  instantly 
obeyed,  and  all  moved  forward. 

While  earnest  ly  watching  the  progress 
of  the  battle.  Sir  John  Moore  was  struck 
hi  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon-ball ;  the 
shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  vio- 
lence. Captain  Hardinge  perceiving  his 
situation,  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 
and  took  him  by  the  hand;  Sir  John 
mised  himself  with  some  difficulty,  but 
sat  np  with  a  countenance  unaltered, 
gating  intently  at  the  Highlanders  warmly 
engaged  in  Ihe  ranks  before  him ;  no  sign 
beteiyed  a  sensation  of  pain ;  but  when 
mfbrmed  that  &e  42d  were  advancing, 
his  countenance  immediately  brightened. 
His  friend  Colonel  Graham  now  dis- 
mounted to  assist  him;  and  from  the 
eompoaore  he  assumed,  entertained  hopes 
that  all  would  yet  be  well ;  but  his  real 
situation  was  soon  perceptible  ;  the 
shoulder  vras  shattered  to  pieces,  die  arm 
hung  by  a  piece  of  skin,  the  ribs  over  tbe 
heart  broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  and  the 
nmsdes  of  the  breast  torn  ipto  long  strips, 
whidi  were  interlaced  by  their  recoil  from 
thedraggingof  thashot.    Asthesoldim 


placed  him  in  a  blanket,  nis  sword  got 
entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  the  wound. 
Captain  Hardinge  attempted  to  extricate 
it,  out  the  dying  man  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, <'  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather 
it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me." 
And  in  that  manner,  so  becoming  to  a 
soldier,  Moore  was  borne  fh>m  the  fight. 
General  Paget,  conformably  to  his 
orders,  hastened  to  the  right  with  the  re- 
serve. Colonel  Beckwith  dashed  on  vrith 
the  rifle  corps,  repelling  the  enemy,  and 
advancing  on  their  flank.  They  pene- 
trated so  for,  as  nearly  to  carry  one  of 
their  cannon  ;  but  were  at  length  forced 
to  retire,  before  a  much  superior  corps, 
who  were  moving  up  the  valley.  General 
Paget  attacked  this  cofps  with  the  52d, 
and  some  more  of  the  reserve,  and  quickly 
repelled  it.  He  pressed  on  to  a  great 
distance,  dispersing  every  thing  in  his 
front,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving  their  left 
wing  quite  exposed,  drew  it  entirely  back. 

"Hie  French  then  advanced  upon  the 
centre,  where  the  Generals  Manningham 
and  Leith  successfully  resisted  their  on- 
set. The  ground  there  being  more  ele- 
vated, and  fovourable  for  artillery,  the 
guns  were  of  great  utility.  An  effort 
was  likewise  made  on  the  left,  which  was 
very  unavailing ;  for  the  position  on  that 
side  was  strong.  But  a  corps  of  the 
French  look  possession  of  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Betanzos,  from  which  diey 
continued  to  fire ;  on  which,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  NichoUs  boldly  attacked  the  vil- 
lage with  some  companies  of  the  14th, 
and  beat  out  the  enemy  virith  loss. 

Light  now  began  to  Ml,  and  the  French 
had  fallen  back  on  every  point ;  yet  the 
roaring  of  cannon,  and  report  of  musketry, 
continued  till  dark. 

If  at  this  time  General  Fraser's  division 
had  been  brought  into  action  along  with 
the  reserve,  the  enemy  could  hardly  have 
escaped  a  signal  overthrow ;  for  the  littie 
ammunition  Soult  had  been  able  to  bring 
up  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  river  Mero, 
with  a  full  tide,  was  behind  him,  and  the 
difficult  communication  by  the  bridge  of 
£1  Burgo  was  alone  open  for  a  retreat. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  continue  the  action 
in  (he  dark  was  to  tempt  fortune,  for  the 
French  were  still  the  most  numerous, 
and  their  ground  was  strong.  The  dis- 
order they  were  in  offered  such  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  get  on  board  the 
ships,  mat  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  whotd 
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in  wMdi  Hit  ohufbh  «toiid§,  t#e1ve  irir- 

Cof  M^iiseii  toet  it,  wttii  btekets  of 
en  in  tfaelr  hands,  and  they  wallced 
before  the  faiide  up  the  atenne  of  limes, 
sttewiog  flowers  in  her  path,  and  singing 
a  holy  hymn. 

Tiie  toniFtdi  was  crowded.  Acoordk^g 
to  the  cnstom  in  Saxonv,the(airh)cks  of 
Maria  were  adorned  with  a  coronal  of  vii^ 
gin  roses,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  bride 
t>r  worthier  bridegroom  approach  the  altar. 
At  last  ther  came  forth,  and  the  bells 
rang  merrtly  out,  and  the  sun  shone. 
How  very  bright  it  shone  I 

Home  they  drove  through  blessings 
followed  by  blessings.  As  they  passed 
tile  quarter  of  the  troops,  Altenberg's 
second  in  command  had  prepared  him  a 
parade  of  honour.  His  Wave  dragoons 
were  dmwn  up  dismounted,  and  siduted 
Irim  with  ^ose  swords  peaeeftilly  drop^ 
ped  before  him,  with  which  there  wu 
scarce  a  tnan  amon|^  them  not  ready  to 
defend  him  or  Maria  to  the  descth. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  of  Altenberg 
was  moved  mto  Dresden.  How  soon, 
how  immediate^  did  Maria  fell  hito  the 
happy,  faome-Ioring,  domestic  wife!  The 
one  great  holiday  passed,  she  put  off  the 
bridie-^was  fHend,  companion,  help. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  treat,  that 
mat  enigma,  Naspofeon,  Was  in  DiMen. 
He  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
gaidens  of  Count  Manxrfini,  a  seques- 
tered spot  of  shade  and  beauty,  hk  Uie 
suburb  of  Frederickstadt 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  ar- 
mistice, &ere  was  a  gfatter  and  a  tumuh 
in  the  dty  that  rerv  fl!  accorded  wiA 
Maria's  notions  of  ufe ;  but  tliere  was 
peace  fa  the  apartments  of  Altenbeig", 
peace  in  the  sound  Of  his  voice,  and  in 
the  whispers  of  her  ovm  bosom. 

**  If,"  (what  a  vford  that  ifh  r>  "if,'' 
said  Altenberg,  ^tfais  armistiee  shouM 
end  in  a  general  and  happy  understand^ 
mg;  if  the  French  retire  beyond  the  Rhhie, 
and  this  detestable  war  and  unnatural  at- 
liance  cease,  I  vrill  resign,  Maria,  and 
take  that  farm  of  UkicVs,  near  Meissen*. 
It  is  a  pretty  peaceful  spot,  and  quite 
large  enough  for  happiness." 

**  Oh  that  it  may  so  end  T  she  replied*. 
^  Oh  that  I  mignt  have  you  all  to  my-^ 
self  in  so  sweet  a  home  1  I  fike  not  these 
vrars — I  like  not  this  Napoleon.  Don't 
▼on  remember,  my  dear  Frederic,  those 
beaotiftil  passages  we  read,  togetlier  the 


other  evening  in  Walleostein  ?  those  aeh> 
ings  of  ^e  heart  of  Max  Piocolomini  after 
peace  and  love — that  mourning  diiaalia- 
faction  with  which  he  looks  back  on  the 
blood  and  toil  in  the  path  he  has  been 
trCttcMng — those  vivid  pictures,  or  visions 
mther,  of  countries  uirough  which  he 
passed  ere  war  had  reached  them  V 

He  replied  in  the  veiry  worda  of  die 
dnunatSst^ 

"Most  ^ailr  woaM  I  give  t^  blood-ctala'd 

laurel 
fUr  the  fttiA  vlblct  of  tBA  lenwH  spfteipy 
Flutk'dln  ISiOM  qtiSet  field*  wbere  I  bmre  Jour- 

ney'd. 

Eveiy  hour  during  this  period  theie 
wem  troops  arHting  and  departing ;  pa- 
rades, reviews  ;  streets,  squares,  walks, 
foil  of  uniforms*  and  feathers  of  ail  colours 
waving  in  the  wind. 

One  day  we  met  the  empertMr  ai  we 
ittumed  home  ih>m  the  picture  gaUeiy: 
Mafia  had  never  yet  seen  him.  He  waa 
comlhg  up  the  street  of  Pima  on  hon^ 
back,  at  a  foot^pacei  several  yards  ahead 
of  his  small  suite.  He  seemed  absorbed 
in  thought.  Just  as  they  approached, 
his  horse  fell  with  him.  Altenberg  ran 
forward  to  his  assistance.  He  had  already 
disengaged  himself,  and  stood  perfectly 
still  and  calm.  Tlie  animal  lay  some 
minutes^  before  Altenberg,  with  die  as- 
sistance of  oite  of  Napoleon's  eqneniei, 
could  andce  it  rise.  Contrary  to  his  usuai 
temper,  the  emperor  manifested  no  im^- 
patience,  took  no  interest  in  his  charger, 
nor  noticed  those  who  were  assisting 
With  a  marble  eheek,  and  pressed  lips, 
and  a  fiited  eye,  he  stood  lost  to  all  mat 
was  passing  around  him ;  until  one  of 
his  led  horMs  was  brought  up  from  tho 
rear  of  the  escort,  whtch^  with  the  sasno 
abstracted  air,  he  slowly  moonted,  and 
then  proceeded  forward  at  a  wisAk^  buried 
deep  m  some  gloomy  reflections. 

We  were  all  very  mtich  struck  whh 
this  incident.  Maria  was,  for  the  whole 
evening,  remarkably  dej^ssed.  '*  He  did 
not  look,"  she  said,  **  hke  a  man  of  onr 
earth :  he  seemed  like  the  subject  of  some 
cofd  speK,  destined  to  the  work  of  death 
and  Woe  for  a  season.  He>  is  our  Ally,*' 
she  added,  **  but  his  friendship'  has 
brought  to  our  heautifol  Savoity  Che  cup 
Of  trembling.  Oh,  Altenberg !  my  heart 
misgives  me." 

**  My  love,"  he  replied,  taking  her 
httotd  dShetkmately  inhis^ "  you  must  noC 
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be  ■>  wmk ;  iiraieinber,  ywx  aro  the  wife 
of  a  foldiery  and  you  must  not  indulge  in 
vague  aad  idle  fears.  If,  and  remeiiibev 
there  is  the  same  Providence  upon  the 
aioit  eonfiued  field  of  battle  as  m  the 
most  secure  and  peaceful  hamlety  if  I  am 
ukeafiomyouy  yoo  will  not  beleft  alone." 

Un  the  night  of  the  15th  the  French 
srobaisador  returned  from  Prague:  the 
euperor  left  Dresden  for  Silesia,  and 
wiir  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

llie  morning  of  the  24th  brought  to 
Maria  the  first  dreaded  separation  from 
ber  Allenbefg.  I  visited  ner  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  day.  It  was  ru- 
DKMifed  in  the  city,  that  the  combined 
srmies  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  ad- 
vukciog  from  the  fi^ntien  of  Bohemia:  in 
prodigious  suength ;  and  that  the  French 
and  SaiEon  force  lefl  for  the  protection  of 
Diesdea  was  quite  unequal  to  any  efiec- 
tual  resistanec,  though  it  was  wdl  known 
they  would  make  a  brave  efibrt  to  defend 
Dresden.  Th^day  was  long,  blank,  never 
ending.  Here  mustered  a  detachment — 
there  moved  a  working  party;  but  no 
Dews  from  the  advanced  poets — nothing 
koown,  but  that  the  enemy  was^vancinff . 
Maria  struggled  to  be  calm,  and  wiui 
SQCcas ;  but  she  was  quite  unequal  to 
conversation. 

I  called  on  her  the  next  morning  at  an 
early  hour :  she  had  evidently  not  slept, 
and  looked  very  ill.  Nothing  moxe  was 
known  than  the  day  before.  Every  mi- 
note  she  rose — every  minute  she  walked 
to  the  window,  aad  seemed  much  dis- 
tressed aad  very  nervous  at  the  ticking 
of  the  clock — and  it  sounded  very  solemn : 
the  hand  of  the  clock  moved  on,  tick — 
tick — lick,  a  voice  unnoted  when  we  are 
happy  and  at  ease:  but  in  periods  of 
sileot  trial,  when  fear  and  hope,  doubt  and 
nspenaeare  our  companions,  each  vibra- 
tion reaches  to  the  heart's  core.  In  the 
afternoon  some  prisoners' were  sent  in 
—fierce  looking  bushy-bearded  cossacks. 

"Is  Bbron  AUenberg  well  ?''  I  heard 
Maria  call  aloud,  and  1  ran  to  her  at  the 
window.  ^*  He  is  well,  lady ;  and  the 
heavy  horse  will  not  lie  half  a  league  off 
to  night,"  replied  a  soldier  of  his  corps, 
leading  a  wounded  horse  in  company 
with  this  escort.  Maria  ran  into  her 
chamber,  staid  a  few  minutes,  and  came 
out  again,  smiling  through  scarce  dried 
tears. 

Before  the  dawn  ot  oay  on  the  86th 


wafi  heatd  that  heart-depMSiittg  wmai 
with  which  we  peaceftil  citizens  of  Ger- 
many an  too  well  and  too  painfhlly  ao* 
2oatnted  -—the  report  of  cannon  in  the 
irectioD  of  Pima.  The  sound  was  dull, 
and  seemed  more  distant  than  it  wae ;  but 
it  fell  heavy  upon  Maria's  heut,  and  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence. 
After  a  while  the  firing  became  louder, 
quicker*  and  musketry  might  be  distin- 
guished. There  was  a  cry,  "The  Prus- 
sians are  in  the  OnmeM  Garien  !^  The 
inhabitants  were  clasping  their  hands  in 
the  street,  and  resigning  themselves  to 
the  most  terrible  apprehensions.  At  the 
very  moment  when  they  expected  to  see 
the  allies  vrithin  the  walls  in  arms^  and 
the  city  at  their  mercy,-  colimiin  upon 
column  poured  over  the  bridges  on  the 
Elbe,  and  Napoleon,  that  stem  child  of 
destiny,  rode  smiling  at  their  head ;  and 
on  every  side  was  heard  again,  ''Vive 
Napoleon  l"— «  Vive  TEmpereur  I"— 
Satety  and  victoiv  seemed  identified  with 
his  presence ;  and  Maria,  that  feared  him, 
and  had  shuddered  at  him,  thought  of 
AUenberg,  and  waved  her  white  hand- 
kerchief from  the  window,  and  cried  aloud, 
<'  Vive  Napoleon  I" 

The  dispositions  of  the  emperor  were 
soon  made,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three 
hours  the  enemy  completed  theirs,  and 
made  their  grand  attack.  The  whole  city 
shook — ^the  coononade  was  awfiil— hun- 
dreds of  cannon  were  in  hot  and  inces- 
sant play  ^  no  pause — death  in  every 
discharge— death  in  every  echo ;  and  it 
lasted  on  on>— hour  after  hour.  No 
news  from  the  field,  though  sHghtly- 
wounded  men,  with  bandaged  arms  and 
heads,  came  dropping  into  the  city  fast 
towards  evening.  Maria  and  I  were  at 
the  window:  as  a  party  passed  by,  a 
shell  fell  among  them ;  and  a  young 
grenadier  of  the  imperial  guard,  with  a 
bandaged  arm,  was  slain  before  our  eyes 
in  that  place  that  seemed  so  safe.  From 
this  moment  Maria  would  not  leave  the 
window.— The  thought  of  Altenberg  ex- 
posed, amid  the  dread  thunder  to  which 
she  listened ;  to  such  a  death  as  this  she 
saw,  was  not  endurable  in  perfect  safe- 
ty. She  seemed  glad  to  feel  that  there 
was  some  exposure,  some  personal  in- 
security for  her ;  and  she  leaned  out  of 
the  open  window,  listening  to  the  fearful 
sounds,  and  taking  no  count  of  time. 
The  merciful  night  came.  The  allies,  re- 
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pulsed  at  all  points,  retired:  the  firing 
ceased ;  and  rain  began  to  fall  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  upon  the  wakeful  and 
frightened  city.  It  poured  in  torrents, 
pitiless  and  chill.  Just  after  dark  came 
an  oiderlv  dragoon ;  he  was  not  heard  till 
he  was  already  on  the  staircase.  Maria 
rushed  out — no,  it  was  not  Altenberg. 
She  had  well  nigh  fiiinted :  '<  From  the 
cdlonel,  lady,"  (and  he  gave  her  a  slip  of 
paper.)  She  dropped  upon  her  knee 
there,  on  the  staircase,  and  thanked  God, 
with  streaming  eyes :— **  Maria—all  welL 
Be  calm,  love,  and  don't  stir  abroad. — 
Altenberg." 

She  was  very  happy:  enough  could 
not  be  done  for  the  soldier  that  brought 
news  of  AItenbecg*8  safety ;  and  he  was 
fed  and  refreshed  as  though  it  had  been 
Altenberg  himself.  Maria  thought  all 
was  over;  but  all  night  there  was  a 
tumult  in  the  streets — waggons  in  motion, 
rolling  along  sullen  in  the  rain,  and  curs- 
ing drivers,  and  swearing  troopers,  seek- 
ing to  make  their  way  past  them,  and 
often  mingling  with  these  sounds  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  brought  into  the 
city  for  help  and  shelter.  She  begged 
me  not  to  leave  her — she  walked  about 
tL«  drawing-room  where  we  sat.  «*  What," 
said  she,  «  is  it  not  finished  ?"  Shall  to- 
morrow be  like  to-day  ?  Is  this  dreadful 
work  to  last  for  ever?  Altenberg  in  it 

again  to  morrow  1 who  can  escape? 

How  shall  I  endure?" 

The  morning  came — rain  ^ling  in 
tor*«nts — every  object,  every  person  in 
the  streets  drenched  and  dripping. — 
About  seven,  the  sound  of  cannonade, 
not  very  loud,  not  rapid  firing.  It  came 
to  us,  apparently,  from  a  greater  distance 
than  that  of  yesterday,  and  the  report 
was  muffled,  as  it  were,  by  the  heavy  and 
damping  rain ;  but  for  all  this,  it  was, 
though  less  terrific,  yet  more  mournful, 
than  the  loud  and  roaring  thunder  of  the 
day  before;  it  spoke  equally  of  death, 
and  the  rain  fell  cold  upon  the  listener's 
liopes :  moreover,  time  seemed  to  move 
slower.  Maria  was  pale  as  pity :  hour 
after  hour  crept  tedious  by— the  death- 
work  was  going  on:  her  Altenberg,  her 
all,  was  in  the  midst  of  it : 

«.  ^  "ifheUvwl, 

^e  knew  not  that  he  Uved;  if  he  were  deed. 
She  knew  not  he  was  4ead.** 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  while  I 
was  absent  from  her,  trying  to  gain  some 


intelligence,  it  chanced,  as  her  woman 
told  me,  that  an  orderly  trooper  riding 
down  the  street,  was  stopped,  and  ques- 
tioned near  the  window  by  some  inha- 
bitant. She  caught  the  word  **  Zas- 
trow :" — *«  Any  news,"  she  asked,  of  the 
"  Altenberg  dragoons,  or  the  regimoit 
Zastrow  ?" 

"  Brave  news,  lady,"  said  the  trooper : 
**  they  have  made  the  most  glonous 
charges  ever  seen  against  an  Austrian  di- 
vision near  Rossthal,  and  taken  all,  save 
those  their  swords  have  accounted  for." 

"  How  is  Altenberg? — safe  and  well?" 

'*  1  don't  know;  but  there's  enough  of 
his  brave  fellows  stretched  stiff— as  like 
he  as  any  :  he  is  always  in  the  thick  of 
tlie  business.  I  saw  him  lead  up  the 
charge,  and  break  pell-mell  through  three 
Austrian  squares,  one  after  the  oSier." 

Maria,  when  she  heard  this,  could  rest 
no  longer  still :  she  took  her  cloak,  and 
put  its  hood  over  her  head  and  fiioe,  and 
away  in  all  the  crowd  and  the  rain  for 
the  field  of  battle. 


GEKSaAL  PACK. 

One  of  the  most  famous  regiments  of 
Buonaparte's  army  was  the  70th.  It 
happened  that  the  71st  British  regiment, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Pack, 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  beat  it. — ^Tliia 
gallant  officer  was  afterwards  asked  the 
particulars  of  this  atfair;  his  account 
was,  '<  The  French  found  us  one  too 
niany  for  them.". 

SIR  CLOUDESUSY   SHOVEL. 

When  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel  was  a 
boy  in  the  navy,  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  John  Narborough,  upon  hearing  the 
admiral  express  an  earnest  wish  that 
some  papers  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship  then  engaged  in  action 
at  a  considerable  distance,  he  with  great 
resolution  undertook  to  swim  throueh 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  fire  with  the 
despatches  in  his  mouth ;  and  this  seiw 
vice  he  actually  performed,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  admiral,  and  the  asto- 
nishment  of  all  who  were  witnesses  of 
his  courage. 
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■treet,  Hampstead-roed }  and  pabUabcd  by 
W.  M.  Clark,  Ip,  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster* 
row;  J.  Pattib,  17,  Htffh.ftreet,  Bloomsbuiy. 
and  maybe  had,  by  order,  of  all  BookieUen,  la 
town  and  ooontr%'. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16.  IB36. 


THE  MUTINY  AT"  THE  NORE. 


"There  is,  perhaps,  no  event  in  ihe 
umals  of  our  biMonr,"  wriw«  the  la- 
l«uted  auibor  of  the  'King's  Own,' 
"  »bich  eicited  more  alami  at  the  t^me 
of  iu  occuiTcnce,  or  hu  since  been  the 
suLjeiA  of  more  general  interest,  than  the 
mutiny  at  the  N ore,  in  the  year  1797. 
For^  thousand  men,  to  wliom  the  nation 
lookMl  for  defence  from  iis  surrounding 
enonies,  and  in  steadfast  reliance  upon 
whooe  biavCTjf  it  lay  down  evenr  night 
in  tranquilli^ — men  who  had  dared 
trtry  thing  for  their  King  and  country, 
and  in  whose  breasts,  palhotism,  although 
suppressed  fOT  the  lime,  could  never  be 
etiiiiguidied  ; — iqi(Bled  by  ungraleht 
nrgleet  On  the  one  hand,  and  by  seditious 
sdnsen  on  the  other,  turned  the  gnns 
which  thej  had  so  often  manned  in  de- 
fence of  the  English   flag,  against  their 

Vol.  I. 


own  counlryinen  and  their  own  home, 
and,  with  all  the  acrimony  of  feeling 
ever  attending  family  quarrels,  seemed 
determined  to  sacrifice  llie  nation  and 
theiDselves,  raiher  than  lisien  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  of  co[i»'leiice," 

The  crews  of  -.he  North-sea  fleet,  aa 
well  as  of  the  ships  ut  the  Nore,  imi- 
lating  the  conduct  of  ihnw  at  S|iiihead, 
but  exceeding  them  in  th>>  PK'ent  of  their 
demands,  appointed  a  cumniitl>e  of  de- 
legates Aiom  each  vessel,  and  chose  one 
Richard  Parker,  a  man  of  siroiig  abili- 
ties and  resolute  pharacler,  to  be  its  pre- 
sident. The  claim;  of  the  mutineer* 
comprehended  greater  liberty  of  absence 
from  ships  in  harbour,  a  more  just  dii- 
tribulion  of  prrte-money,  a  more  punc- 
tual disi-harge  of  arrears  of  pay,  with 
several  other  privileges  and  exemptions, 
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which  were  considered  inconsistent  with 
the  subordination  of  the  navy  and  the 
objects  of  its  service. 

Besides  the  arrangements  aheady 
made,  there  was,  in  each  ship,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  twelve  men,  who  de- 
termined, not  only  all  affairs  relative  to 
the  internal  management  of  the  ship,  but 
decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  respective 
delegates.  On  the  21st  of  May  they 
sent  a  statement  of  their  demands  to  Ad- 
miral Buckner,  to  be  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  Admiralty ;  to  which  they  peremp- 
torily demanded  compliance,  as  the  only 
terms  upon  which  they  would  return  to 
obedience. 

On  the  22d  May,of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  replied,  refusing  the 
principal  part  of  their  demands,  and  pro- 
roisinff  foregiveness  to  them,  if  they 
should  yet  return  to  their  duty.  After 
Admiral  Buckner  had  delivered  this 
answer  to  the  delegates  of  the  fleet,  they 
were  allowed  only  ten  minutps  to  con- 
sider and  return  an  answer ;  in  place  of 
doing  which,  they  took  to  their  boats, 
went  into  the  harbour,  and  brought  out 
ail  the  gun-boats  there,  to  tlie  Great 
Nore ;  after  they  had  passed  the  garrison 
^  of  Sheemessy  the  gun-boats  all  fired  at 
the  fort,  not,  as  they  said,  veith  an  in- 
tention of  doing  any  damage,  but  to 
shew  their  defiance  of  the  fort.  The  de- 
termination of  tlie  delegates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  above  answer  from  the  Ad- 
miralty was,  '*  That  nothing  could  be 
settled  till  tliree  of  the  board  of  Admi- 
ralty came  down  to  Sheemess/' 

On  the  23d,  the  mutineers  struck  the 
flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Buckner  on  board 
the  Sandwich,  and  hoisted  the  red  flag, 
the  symbol  of  mutiny,  in  its  stead.  They 
Qompelled  all  the  snips  which  lay  near 
Sheemess  to  drop  down  to  the  Great 
Nore,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  On  board  thb  flag- 
ship, each  man  of  war  sent  two  delegates, 
who  went  on  shore  daily ;  and  after  hold- 
ing their  meetings,  paraded  the  streets 
and  ramparts  of  the  garrison  with  flags 
and  music. 

On  the  24th,  the  seamen  received 
another  letter,  repeating  the  offer  of 
pardon,  to  which  a  peremptoiy  refusal 
was  sent,  signed  by  Richard  Parker, 
their  president 

Matters  had  now  risen  to  such  an 
alarming  height,  that  a  deputation  of 


the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  composed  of 
Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  were 
dispatched  to  Sheemess.  On  the  29th, 
their  lordships  held  a  board  at  Commis- 
sioner Hartweirs  house;  the  delegates 
were  sent  for,  and  ^vety  conciliatory 
measure  tried  to  induce  the  seamen  to 
return  to  their  duty ;  a  declaration  was 
read  on  board  of  all  the  mutinous  ships; 
but  this,  and  all  the  expostulations  of 
their  lordships,  proved  ineffectual ;  and 
finding,  that  instead  of  being  inclined  to 
submission,  the  mutineers  grew  more  in- 
solent and  disobedient,  their  lordships 
returned  to  tovni,  first  signifying  to  the 
seamen  that  they  were  to  expect  no  con- 
cessions whatever,  further  than  what  had 
already  been  made  by  the  legislature,  the 
benefit  of  which  they  might  yet  enjoy  on 
returning  to  their  du^. 

The  seamen  now  began  to  perceive 
their  desperate  situation,  and  proceeded 
to  take  measures  which  indicated  a  de- 
si^  either  to  secure  their  present  situ- 
ation, or  to  seek  safety  by  flight :  some 
of  the  most  violent  among  them  suggested 
the  idea  of  carry  ing  the  shi  ps  to  the  enemy ; 
but  the  majority  revolted  at  so  treacherous 
a  proceeding,  though  even  adopted  to  save 
their  lives,  alledging,  that  a  redress  of 
ffrievances  was  their  primary,  and  shouM 
be  their  ultimate  object.  With  a  view  of 
extorting  compliance  with  their  demands, 
they  ordered  Uie  Standard,  Brilliant,  In- 
spector, and  Swan,  to  get  under  weigh 
and  moor  across  the  Thames,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  free  passage  up  and  down  the 
river  to  the  London  trade.  The  ships  of 
neutral  nations,  colliers,  and  a  few  small 
craft,  were  suffered  to  pass,  having  fir<t 
received  a  passport,  signed  by  Richard 
Parker  as  president  of  the  delegates.  In 
order  to  concentrate  their  force,  all  the 
ships  which  lay  near  Sheemess  dropped 
down  to  the  Great  Nore.  The  line  of 
battle  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  at 
about  halt  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
and  moored  with  their  broadsides  abreast. 
In  the  space  between  the  bne  of  battle 
ships,  the  merchantmen  and  other  ve^ls 
which  had  been  detained,  were  moored. 
As  all  commimication  was  stopped  with 
the  shore,  the  mutineers  supplied  them- 
selves with  water  ana  provisions  from 
these  vessels ;  a  party  also  landed  on  the 
Isle  of  Grain,  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  sheep  and  other  provisions ;  besides,  to 
supply  their  present  wants^  they  took 
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from  a  tnding  Tasel,  300  sicks  of  flour, 
whidi  tbey  distributed  to  the  different 
crews,  giving  in  return  bills  drawn  by 
the  delegates  on  the  admiralty. 

The  delegates  ordered  the  ships  of  war 
tobe  supplied  with  stores  out  of  the  Gram- 
pus store^ip,  which  had  been  equipped 
with  naval  and  ordnance  stores  for  the 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enormity  of  their  offence  against 
the  laws  of  discipliir  ^nd  the  articles  of 
war,  the  deportment  of  the  seamen  to 
their  officers,  with  some  exceptions,  was 
respectful,  llie  surgeon  of  the  Montague 
was  tarred  and  feathered,  then  rowed 
through  the  fleet,  with  some  other  officers 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  mutineers,  and 
afterwards  sent  on  shore.  Two  midship- 
men of  the  Ardent  were  ducked,  and  four 
of  the  best  seamen  onboard  the  Brilliant 
severely  flogged,  for  speaking  disrespect- 
AiUy  of  the  delegates. 

Od  the  26th  of  May,  Admiral  Duncan 
put  to  sea  with  bis  squadron  excepting 
the  Montague  and  Nassau,  whose  crews 
revised  to  get  under  weigh,  under  pre- 
tence of  bang  in  the  course  of  payment. 
Has  sad  example  was  follows  on  the 
39th  and  3l8l  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
leaving  with  the  admiral  only  the  Vene- 
nble  and  Adamant.  Symptoms  of  n)|i- 
tiny  at  one  time  began  to  appear  on  board 
the  Venerable :  the  plot  was  however  for- 
tunately discovered  before  it  came  to  ma- 
turity. Upon  which  the  admiral  Ordered 
the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and  addressed 
fbem  as  follows :  ''  My  lads,  I  am  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  appr^ensive  of 
uy  violent  meawre  yon  may  have  in 
cootemplation ;  and  tliough  I  assure  you 
I  wouki  modi  rather  acquire  your  love 
than  incuryour  foar,  I  vrili,  with  my  own 
luuid,  put  to  death,  the  first  man  who 
shall  presume  to  display  die  slightest 
symptom  <^rebelliousconduct.''  Turning, 
nrnml  immediately  to  one  of  the  muti- 
neers, «Do  you,  Sir,"  said  he,  "want 
to  take  the  command  of  this  ship  out  of 
my  hands.?  *«  Yes,  Sir,**  replied  the  fel- 
^  Jow,  with  the  greatest  assuianoe.  The 
*  admiral  immediately  raised  his  arm  with 
an  intent  to  plunge  his  sword  into  the 
mutineer's  breast ;  the  blow  being  pre- 
vented by  the  chaplain  and  secretary, 
who  seized  the  admiral's  arm,  he  did  not 
attempt  u>  make  a  second ;  but  with  some 
Bgitationcalled  the  ship's  company;  "Let 
t^  who  will  stand  by  me  and  my  offi- 


cers pass  over  immediately  to  the  siar- 
boaid  side  of  the  ship,  that  we  may  see 
who  are  our  friends,  and  who  are  our  o^^ 
ponents."  In  an  instant  the  whole  crew, 
excepting  six,  who  had  be^  the  pro- 
motersofthi8disturbanoe,ranoTer.  These 
were  immediately  secured  in  irons  ;  but 
some  time  afterwards,  expressing  diem- 
selves  truly  penitent  for  what  t^ey  had 
done,  the  admiral  was  induced  to  liberate 
them. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  die  whole  fleet 
eelebmted  the  king's  biith-day  by  a  royal 
salute. 

On  the  dth,  in  the  roorniog,  the  muti- 
neers were  joined  by  the  Anient,  Aga- 
memn^*,  Leopard^  Iris,  and  Ranger 
sloop,  saving  deserted  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Duncan  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  town,  a  cabinet  council  was 
immediately  held,  when  it  was  determined 
to  employ  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
reduce  the  rebels.    A  proclamation  was 
issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  muti« 
nous  and  treasonable  proceedings  of  the 
crews  of  certain  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at 
the  Nore ;  at  the  same  time  offering  his 
Majesty's  pardon  to  all  such  as  should 
immediately  return  to  their  duty.    The 
most  active  measures  were  at  the  same 
time  taken  to  compel  the  rebellious  crews 
to  submit ;  the  shores  on  both  sides  were 
lined  vnth  batteries ;  the  forts  at  Tilbury, 
Sheemess,  and  Gravesend,  were  iumished 
with  furnaces  for  red  hot  shot.     The 
buoys  at  the  Nore  and  idong  the  coast 
were  removed.  The  Neptune  of  93  guns,. 
commanded  by  Sir  Erasmus  Cower  as 
commodore,  manned    with   volunteers, 
raised  by  subscription  of  the  merchants 
of  London ;  with  the  Lancaster  of  64, 
whose  crew  had  returned  to  their  duty, 
accompanied  by  the  Agincourt,  and  seve- 
ral gun  boats,  were  ordered  to  drop  down 
the  river,  and  proceed  to  attack  the  rebels. 
The  firmness  of  the  mutineers  began  at 
length  to  be  a  little  shaken,  and  they  were 
determined  to  try  once  more  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  government  through 
the  medium  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk.  For 
this  purpose  the  two  delegates  of  the 
Monmouth  were  rowed  on  board  that 
ship,  and  informed  his  lordship  that  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  that  he 
should  immediately  accompany  them  on 
board  the  flas  ship,  as  they  nad  proposals 
to  make  leading  to  an  accommodation ; 
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his  lordsliip  iX)mplied,  attended  by  one 
officer :  he  found  the  convention  m  tlie 
f  tate  cabin,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates, 
with  Parker  sitting  at  tlieir  head ;  who 
told  Lord  Northesk,  ''That  theoommittee, 
with  one  voice,  had  come  to  a  declaration 
of  the  terms  on  which  alone,  without  the 
smallest  alteration,  they  would  give  up 
the  ships ;  and  that  they  had  sent  for  him 
as  one  who  was  kno¥m  to  be  the  seaman's 
friend,  to  be  charged  with  them  to  the 
king,  from  whom  he  must  pledge  his  ho 
nor  to  return  on  board  with  a  clear  and 
positive  answer  within  fifty-four  hours." 
When  Parker  had  read  the  letter,  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  he  certainly  would  bear  it 
as  desired ;  but  he  could  not,  from  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  demands,  flatter  | 
them  with  any  expectation  of  success. . 
They  persisted  that  the  whole  must  be  I 
complied  vnth,  or  they  would  immediately  I 
put  the  fleet  to  sea.  i 

Lord  Northesk  proceeded  to  London 
with  this  dispatch ;  and  after  stopping  a 
short  time  at  the  admiralty,  he  attended 
£arl  Spencer  to  the  king.  The  demands 
of  the  seamen  were  rejected  as  exorbitant 
and  unreasonable.  Captain  Kniffht,  whom 
they  had  permitted  to  go  on  shore  upon 
the  promise  to  return,  canied  do¥m  the 
refusal  of  the  lords  of  the  admiialty. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  now 
at  an  end,  measures  were  taken  by  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  attack  the 
fleet  from  the  works  at  Sheemess,  with 
the  gun-boats,  &c.  but  fortunately  on  die 
9tli  of  June  symptoms  of  disunion  ap  • 
peared  among  the  mutineers,  which  ren- 
dered the  application  of  force  unneces-' 
sary.  On  that  day  the  Repulse  and  Leo- 
pard made  their  escape,  the  latter  up  the 
Thames ;  but  the  Repulse  unfortunately 
ran  aground,  and  in  that  helpless  situation 
was  pursued  and  fired  upK>n  in  a  most 
brutal  manner  by  the  Monmouth ;  happily 
no  lives  were  lost ;  Lieutenant  Deuinoe 
lost  his  leg,  and  a  seaman  was  wounded. 
At  night  the  Ardent  effected  her  escape, 
and,  in  passing,  the  Monmouth  fired  at 
her,  and  killed  or  wounded  several  of  the 
crew.  On  the  10th,  sevend  of  the  other 
mutinous  ships  struck  the  red  flag,  and 
the  trade  was  allowed  to  pass  up  the 
Thames.  On  the  12th,  most  of  the  ships 
followed  their  example,  and  signified  a 
desire  of  returning  to  obedience;  only 
seven  having  tlten  die  flag  of  defiance  fly 
uig. 


On  the  13th,  the  Agamemnon,  the 
Standard,  the  Nassau,  the  Iris,  and  the 
Vestal,  deserted  the  rebels,  and  went  up 
the  Thames,  or  under  the  guns  at  Sheer- 
ness ;  the  crews,  however,  of  these  vessels 
were  for  from  being  unanimous,  as  several 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  strug- 
gles which  took  place  on  board  them, 
between  the  partisans  of  the  officers  and 
those  of  the  seamen. 

The  crews  of  all  the  ships  now  inti- 
mated an  inclination  to  submit,  provided 
a  general  pardon  should  be  granted.  The 
crew  of  the  Sandwich  was  particularly 
desirous,  and  Parker  did  not  oppose  this 
spirit — a  spirit  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
arrival  on  board  of  Lieutenant  Mott,  with 
the  proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  &c. 
of  which  the  men  complained  that  they 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  till  that  period. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  men  re- 
solved to  submit  and  acc^  of  the  king's 
mercy,  conceiving,  no  doubt,  thatit would 
be  extended  to  those  who  had  not  known 
to  what  extent  they  had  ofiended.  In 
this  state  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  car- 
ried the  ship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort 
at  Sheemess  the  next  mominff :  upon 
which  Admiial  Buckner  sent  his  boat 
with  a  guaiid  of  soldiers  to  arrest  Parker, 
aad  brinff  him  on  shore :  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  that  a  boat  vras  come  along- 
side for  him,  he  surrendered  himself  to 
four  of  the  ship's  crew  to  protect  him 
firom  the  outrages  of  die  rest  of  the  sea- 
men, whose  vengeance  he  feared ;  upon 
this  the  officers  of  the  Sandwich  delivered 
Parker,  and  a  delegate  by  the  name  of 
Davies,  who  had  acted  as  captain  under 
him,  vrith  about  thirty  more  of  the  dele- 
gates, into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers;  these 
were  committed  to  the  black  hole  in  the 
garrison  of  Sheemess.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldiers,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, Wallace,  of  the  Standard,  shot 
himself  dead,  and  was  afterwards  buried 
in  the  highway. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  *rial  of  Rich- 
ard Parker  commenced  on  board  the  Nep- 
tune, of  98  guns,  ofi*  Greenhithe ;  he  was 
found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  suffered ' 
accordingly  on  board  the  Sandwich,  on 
the  29th. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  La  Pomp^  ot 
80  guns,  Capt.  Vashon,  one  or  Lord 
Bridport*s  fleet«  returned  to  Spithead,  in 
consequence  of  a  most  dangerous  con- 
spiracy, which  was  happfly  discovered 
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before  .1  was  ready  Ibr  exaeutioii.  On 
the  20tb,  a  oouit-martial  assembled  on 
boydthe  Royal  William  at  Spithead,  to 
try  six  of  the  priacipal  mutiDeers.  The 
tnal  lasted  till  the  23d,  when  the  charges 
having  been  proved  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner against  four  of  them,  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death;  one  to  be  im- 
prisoned twelve  months,  and  the  other 
acquitted.  On  the  28th,  two  of  the  mu- 
tineers were  executed  on  board  the  Pom* 
pie,  and  the  two  others  received  his  Maj- 
esty's pardon.  The  severe  punbhments 
(even  aeath)  which  were  daily  inflicted 
on  several  of  the  mutineers,  did  not  al- 
together deter  the  crews  of  many  of  the 
ships  of  war,  from  manifesting  at  times 
a  considerable  degree  of  disobedience  and 
mutiny. 

On  this  occasion  34  of  the  mutineers 
were  condemned  to  death ;  5  to  confine- 
ment in  solitary  cells;  and  3  to  be  flogged. 
-^BrUish  Trident. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

(jConchidedfrom  p.  7.) 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
Nelso9  was  wounded,  above  fifty  of  the 
Victory's  men  fell  by  the  enemy's  mus- 
ketry. They,  however,  on  their  part, 
were  not  idle ;  and  it  was  not  long  bo- 
Ibie  there  were  only  two  Frenchmen  left 
alive  in  the  mixen-top  of  the  Redoubt- 
able. One  of  them  was  the  man  who 
bad  given  the  fiital  wound :  he  did  not 
live  to  boast  of  what  he  had  done.  An 
old  quarter-master  had  seen  him  fire: 
and  easily  recognised  him,  because  he 
wore  a  glazed  cocked  hat  and  a  white 
frock.  This  quarter-master  and  two 
midshipmen,  Mr.  ColUngwood  and  Mr. 
Pollard,  were  the  only  persons  left  on 
the  Victory's  poop ; — ^the  two  midship- 
men kept  firing  at  die  top,  and  he  sup- 
plied them  wi£  cartridges.  One  of  the 
Frenchmen,  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  down  the  ngging,  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Pollard,  and  fell  on  the  poop.  But 
the  old  quarter-master,  as  he  cned  out, 
''  That's  he — that's  he,"  and  pointed  at 
the  other,  who  was  coming  forward  to 
fire  again,  received  a  shot  in  his  mouth, 
and  fell  dead.  Both  the  midshipmen 
then  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fel- 
low dropped  in  the  top.  When  they 
look  possession  of  the  prize,  they  went 
into  tne  mizen-top  and  found  him  dead; 


with  one  ball  tluougfa  his  head,  and 
another  through  his  breast 

The  Redoubtable  struck  within  twenty 
minutes  after  the  &tal  shot  had  been  nred 
from  her.  During  that  time  she  had 
been  twice  on  fire. — ^in  her  fore-diains 
and  in  her  forecastle.  The  French,  a^ 
they  had  done  in  other  battles,  made  ttse 
in  this,  of  fire-balls  and  other  combus- 
tibles ;  implements  of  destruction,  which 
other  nations,  from  a  sense  of  honour 
and  humanity,  have  laid  aside;  which 
add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
without  determining  the  issue  of  the 
combat;  which  none  but  the  cruel  would 
employ,  and  which  never  can  be  success- 
fril  against  the  brave.  Once  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire,  from  the  Redoubt 
able,  to  some  ropes  and  canvass  on~  the 
Victoiy's  booms.  The  cry  ran  throng 
the  ship,  and  reached  the  cockpit;  but 
even  this  dreadfril  cry  produced  no  oon- 
frision :  the  men  displayed  that  perfect 
self-possession  in  danger  by  which  ^g- 
lish  seamen  are  characterised ;  they  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  on  board  their  own 
ship,  and  then  hastened  to  extinguish 
them  in  the  enemy,  by  tfarowins  biukets 
of  water  fiK>m  the  gangway.  When  the 
Redoubtable  had  strud^  it  was  not 
practicable  to  board  her  firom  the  Victory; 
for,  though  the  two  ships  touched,  the 
upper  works  of  both  feu  in  so  much, 
that  there  was  a  great  space  between  their 
gangways ;  and  we  oould  not  be  boarded 
fix>m  the  lower  or  middle  decks,  because 
her  ports  were  down.  Some  of  our  men 
went  to  Lieutenant  Quilliam,  and  offered 
to  swim  under  her  bows,  and  get  up 
there;  but  itwas  thought  unfit  to  hazard 
brave  lives  in  this  manner. 

What  our  men  would  have  done  firom 
gallantry,  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinadad  did  to  save  themselves. 
Unable  to  stand  the  tremendous  fire  of 
the  Victory,  whose  larboard  guns  play^ 
against  this  great  four-decker,  and  not 
knowing  how  else  to  escape  them,  nor 
where  else  to  betake  themselves  for  pro- 
tection, many  of  them  leaped  overboard, 
and  swam  to  the  Victory;  and  were  ac- 
tually helped  up  her  sides  by  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  action.  The  Spaniards 
began  the  battle  with  less  vivacity  than 
their  unworthy  allies,  but  they  continued 
it  with  greater  firmness.  The  Aigonanta 
and  Bahama  were  defended  till  they  had 
each  lost  about  four  hundred  men;  tha 
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San  Joan  NepoimiMiio  lost  throe  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Often  aa  the  superiority 
of  British  courage  has  heen  proved 
against  France  upon  tlie  seas,  tt  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  de- 
cisive conflict.  Five  of  our  ships  were 
engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle  with  five  of 
tift  French.  In  all  five,  the  Frenchmen 
lowered  their  lowers-deck  ports,  and  de- 
serted their  guns :  while  our  men  con- 
tinued deliberately  to  load  and  Are,  till 
they  had  made  the  victory  secure. 

Once,  amidst  his  sufierings.  Nelson 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  were  dead ; 
but  immediately  the  spirit  subdued  the 
pains  of  death,  and  he  wished  to  live  a 
tittle  longer  ;--doubtle9S  that  he  might 
hear  the  completion  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  seen  so  gloriously  begun.  That 
consolation — that  joy — ^that  triumph,  was 
afforded  him.  He  lived  to  know  that 
the  victory  was  decisive;  and  the  last 
guns  which  were  fired  at  the  flying  enemy 
were  heard  a  minute  or  two  before  he 
expired.  The  ships  which  were  thus 
flyiqg  were  four  of  the  enemy's  van^  all 
French,  under  Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir. 
They  had  bcmie  no  part  in  the  action; 
and  now,  when  they  were  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  they  fired  not  only  into  me  Vic- 
tory and  Royal  Sovereign  as  they  passed, 
but  poured  their  broadsides  into  the 
Spanish  captured  ships ;  and  they  were 
seen  to  Ixick  their  top-sails,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  firing  with  more  precision.  The 
mdignation  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  de- 
testable orueltv  fixMn  their  allies,  for 
whom  they  had  fought  so  bravely,  and 
80  profnscAy  l^ed,  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  such,  that  when,  two 
days  after  the  action,  seven  of  the  ships 
which  bad  escaped  into  Cadiz  came  out, 
in  hopes  of  retaking  some  of  the  disabled 
prizes,  the  prisoners,  in  theArgonauta,in 
a  body,  ofiired  their  services  to  the  Bri- 
tish prize-master,  to  man  the  guns  against 
any  of  the  French  ships:  saying,  that  if 
a  Spanish  ship  came  alongside,  they 
would  quietly  go  below;  Iwt  they  re- 
quested that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
fight  the  French,  in  resentment  for  the 
murderous  usage  which  they  had  suffered 
at  their  hands.  Such  was  their  earnest- 
ness, and  such  the  implicit  confidence 
which  could  be  placed  in  Spanish  ho- 
nour, that  tlie  oner  was  accepted,  and 
&ey  were  actually  stationed  at  the  lower 
dedc  guns.    Onmanoir  and  his  squadron 


were  not  more  ortiinate  thata  the  fleet 
from  whose  destruction  they^ed:  they 
fell  in  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  ^ho 
was  cruising  for  the  Rochefort  squadron, 
and  were  all  taken. 

The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  amounted  to  1587.  Twen^ 
of  the  enemy  struck;  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  anchor  the  fleet;  as  Nelson 
nad  enjoined; — a  gale  came  on  from  the 
south-west;  some  of  the  prizes  went 
down,  some  went  on  shore ;  one  effected 
its  escape  into  Cadiz ;  others  were  de- 
stroyed; four  only  were  saved,  and  those 
b^  tile  greatest  exertions.  Tlie  Spanish 
vice-admiral,  Alva,  died  of  his  wounds. 
Villeneuve  vras  sent  to  England,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  France.  The 
French  government  say  that  he  destroyed 
himself  on  the  vrav  to  Paris,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  a  court-martial :  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tyrant,  who  never  acknowledged  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  added  Ville- 
neuve to  the  numerous  victims  of  hb 
murdeious  policy. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that 
all  the  honours  wnich  a  gruteful  country 
could  bestow  vrere  heapd  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Nelson.  Hb  orother  was  made 
an  earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  a  year; 
10,000/.  vrere  voted  to  each  of  his  sis- 
ten  :  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
an  estate.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed, 
and  a  public  monument.  Statues  and 
monuments  also  were  voted  by  most  of 
our  principal  cities.  The  leaden  coffin 
in  which  he  was  brought  home  was  cut  in 
pieces,  which  were  distributed  as  relics  of 
Saint  Nelson, — ^so  the  gunner  of  the  Vio» 
tory  called  them : — and  when,  at  his  in* 
terment,  his  flag  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  tlie  grave,  the  sailors,  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  vrith  one  accord  rent  it 
in  pieces,  that  each  might  preserve  a 
fragment  while  he  lived. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  £n^ 
land  as  something  more  than  a  public 
calamity :  men  started  at  the  intelligence, 
and  turned  pale ;  as  if  they  had  hwd  of 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend.  An  object  o' 
our  admiration  and  affection,  of  our  pride 
and  of  our  hopes,  vras  suddenly  takes 
from  us ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  never 
till  then  known  how  deeply  we  loved 
and  reverenced  him.  What  the  country 
had  lost  in  its  great  naval  hero-— the 
greatest  of  our  own,  and  of  all  forMar 
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fSittef,  was  scaraelylAiai  faHo  theaocount 
of  grief.  So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he 
perfonned  his  part,  that  iSttt  maritime 
war,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was 
considered  at  an  end :  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy  were  not  merely  defeated,  but  de- 
stroyed :  new  navies  must  be  built,  and 
1  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them, 
before  die  possibility  of  their  invading 
our  shores  could  agam  be  contemplated. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish 
fellection  uf>on  the  magnitude  of  our  loss 
that  we  mourned  for  him:  the  general 
•OTTow  was  of  a  higher  character.  The 
people  of  England  grieved  that  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  pubUc  monuments,  and 
posthumous  rewards  were  all  which  they 
oouM  BOW  bestow  upon  him,  whom  the 
kuig,  the  legislature,  and  the  nationy 
would  have  alike  delighted  to  honour ; 
whom  every  tongue  would  have  blessed ; 
whose  presence  in  every  village  through 
which  he  might  have  passed  would  have 
wakened  the  church  bells,  have  given 
schoolboys  a  holi<lay,  have  drawn  chil- 
dren from  their  sports  to  gaze  upon  him, 
and  **  old  men  from  the  chimney  comer," 
to  look  upon  Nelson  ere  they  died.  The 
viotoiy  or  Tra&lgar  was  celebrated,  in- 
deed, with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing, 
bnt  they  were  without  joy ;  for  such 
already  was  the  glory  of  the  British  navy, 
dmnigh  Nelson's  surpassing  genius,  that 
it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition 
from  the  most  signal  victory  that  ever  was 
achievfd  npon  the  seas :  and  the  destroc* 
tion  of  this  mighty  fleet,  by  which  all  the 
maritime  schemes  of  France  were  totally 
frustrated,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to  our 
aeeimty  or  strength ;  for.  While  Nelson 
was  living,  to  watch  the  combined  squad- 
ffCMis  of  the  enemy,  we  frit  ourselves  as 
secure  as  now,  when  they  were  no  longer 
in  existence. 

There  was  reason  to  suppose^  from  the 
appearances  upon  opening  me  body,  that, 
ID  the  coorse  of  nature,  he  might  have 
attained,  like  his  fa^er,  to  a  good  old  age. 
Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  follen  pre- 
natorely  whose  work  was  done ;  nor  ought 
he  to  be  lamented,  who  died  so  full  of 
honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame. 
The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of  the 
martyr;  the  most  awful  tfiat  of  the  martyr- 
ed patriot ;  the  most  splendid  that  of  the 
hero  in  the  hour  of  victory :  and  if  the 
chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been 
^ourhgafed  for  Nelson's  translation,  he 


could  acaieely  have  departed  in  a 
blare  of  glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  in* 
deed  his  mantle  of  inspiration,  but  a  name 
and  an  example,  which  are  at  this  hour 
inspiring  thousands  of  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land :  a  name  which  is  our  pride,  and  an 
example  which  will  eontinne  to  be  our 
shield  and  oor  strength. — Lifk  ffNeUonf 
FamUy  Uhrwy,  Vol.  XIL 


MARIA  OF  MEISSEN. 
{(kmchdedfrom  p.  16.) 

She  had  not  left  the  house  ten  minutes 
when  I  returned  to  it.  Alarmed  for  her 
safow,  I  hurried  after  her ;  I  traced  her 
to  the  Falcon  barrier.  I  went  to  the 
great  redoubt  near  that  spot,  and  I  re- 
member seeing  Napoleon  standing  at  a 
bivouack-flre  rubbmg  his  hands,  and 
smiling ;  immediately  near  him,  from  tiie 
newly-turned  earth,  protruded  the  legs 
and  arms  of  the  dead,  who  had  been 
hastily  interred  after  the  combat  of  yes- 
terday. 

I  asked  one  of  die  orderlies  if  he  had 
seen  a  lady  pass  that  way? 

The  man  laughed  in  my  fooe.  **  A 
lady  t**  said  he.  <'  No ;  I  have  seen  no 
lady :  what  should  she  do  here  ?  There 
are  no  ladies  on  this  field,  but  such  as 
deal  in  old  clothes,  ialse  teeth,  and 
young  hair.**  I  went  frantically  fot^ 
ward.  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  I  saw,  or 
among  whom  I  passed,  it  was  ail  so 
new,  80  horrid,  and  so  strange  to  me.  I 
soon  came  nigh  to  ground,  where  troops 
were  before  me,  advancing  and  fighting, 
and  where  cannon-balls  struck  and 
ploughed  the  earth  near  me.  I  felt  no 
rear— I  had  lost  selfishness — I  was  ab* 
sorbed  in  fear  and  anxiety  for  another, 
for  a  tender  timid  female,  whom  I  had 
known  from  a  child.  My  recollection 
is  but  a  conftised  recollection  of  naked 
corpses,  and  pale  and  bleeding  men, 
that  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  cried  for 
"  Water,'^ind  called  aloud  on  "Christ" 
— the  Prince  of  Peace,  Dismounted 
guns,  and  broken  wheels,  and  fragments 
of  exploded  powder-waggons,  and  the 
sulphureous  smell,  and  horses  slain  stiff*, 
or  rolling  and  kicking  in  their  dying 
agonies  1 — Heavens,  what  a  scene !  I  ran 
on — on.  At  last  I  came  npon  some 
muddy  and  trampled  ground,  near  Ross- 
thai — I  went  forward--!  came  upon  a 
spot  covered  with  killed  and  wounded 
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Tbiey  were  principally  cuiraraiers  and 
dngoons,  and  their  dead  horaesi  and 
many  Austrian  tn&ntry  among  them 
slain  with  the  sword.  The  horsemen 
lay  in  their  massive  boots,  and  stained 
cuirasses,  their  helmets  a  few  paoes  off, 
or  yet  hanging  by  the  n«ok-flcales.  Here, 
i'the  verw  midst,  in  her  robe  of  white, 
drenched  with  the  pouring  rain,  lay  a 
female  form  upon  her  fSaoe,  the  hands 
stretched  above  her  naked  head.  It  was 
Maria  i— «he  was  quite  dead — no  wound 
— iiot  a  sprinkle  of  blood  upon  her  gar- 
ments ;  how  or  of  what  she  died  none 
may  tell — ^but  He  that  wove  the  tissue  of 
her  tender  heart.  The  silver  chord  of  her 
sweet  life  had  snapped  amid  this  scene 
of  violence  and  desolation.  There  lay 
immediately  by  her  side  the  corpse  of  an 
oflicer,  so  disfigured  in  fiice  as  not  to  be 
recognisable,  but  in  form  and  dress  re- 
sembling the  figure  of  AJtenberg.  I  had 
no  strength  of  mind  or  frame  at  the  mo- 
ment to  do  more  than  to  seat  me  by  her 
side,  and  watch  the  precious  body  till  I 
could  find  means  to  remove  it. 

I  tremble  as  I  look  back  UDon  the 
arrival  of  Altenberg.  His  brigade,  hav- 
ing suffered  heavily,  had  been  ordered 
back  into  the  city,  to  remain  in  quarters 
and  refresh.  He  had  learned  at  his  house 
whither  Maria  was  gone ;  and  he  came 
up  to  the  ground  near  Rossthal  at  a  swift 
gallop.  I  see  him  in  his  long  white  cloak 
and  gleamy  helmet,  with  his  pale  face  of 
woe,and  his  fesrful  ^aze,  when  he  alighted 
and  took  the  body  m  his  arms.  **  You 
should  not  have  suffered  her  to  do  this,** 
he  said  to  me  reproachfully.  My  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth — I  could 
not  answer  him.  He  placed  the  body 
on  his  horse — mounted-*and  held  it  b^ 
fore  him — one  of  its  arms  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  and  the  body  pressed  close 
to  his  heart ;— and  so  he  rode  back  at  a 
mournful  pace  to  the  city.  I  walked  sad 
and  silent  by  his  side. 

I  remember,  as  we  passed  the  redoubt 
on  our  return.  Napoleon  stood  by  the 
road-side  with  Bertnier.  He  recognised 
the  uniform  of  Altenberg's  corps  as  we 
passed;  and  as  it  rained  heavily,  and 
Altenbeig  held  his  precious  burden  be- 
neath his  ample  cloak,  he  did  not  observe 
by  what  he  was  encumbered,  and  thought 
him  wounded.  '<  Not  wounded,  brave 
officer  I  hope,*' said  he.  ^  The  regiments 
Zattrow  and  Altenberg   have  covered 


themselves  with  glory :  I  shall  not  foigel 
to  recommend  you  to  your  king.  It  is 
the  Colonel  Altenberg,  is  it  notf*  he 
added,  rather  impatient  at  no  reply. 

**  It  was  the  Colonel  Altenbeig,  sire; 
but  he  b  too  badly  wounded  to  render 
you  or  his  king  more  service.*' 

He  rode  on ; — Napoleon  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff ;  but  when  Altenberg  had  passed, 
I  mentioned  his  misfortune.    The  con- 

3 ueror  started,  drummed  his  fingers  on 
le  lid  of  his  snuff-box  with  some  emotion, 
called  iiastily  for  his  horse,  and  turned 
awayd — Talet  of  the  Wars  qfour  Timet, 


BAYIHO  THE  COLOURS. 

Im  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  ensign  was  killed,  and  clasped 
the  colours  so  &st  in  death,  that  a  Ser- 
jeant in  trying,  to  no  purpose,  to  rescue 
them,  on  uie  near  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, made  a  violent  effort,  and  throwing 
the  dead  corpse,  colours  and  all,  over 
his  shoulders,  carried  them  off  together. 
Hie  French  seeing  this,  were  charmed 
with  the  heroism  of  the  action,  and  hailed 
it  with  loud  clapping  and  repeated  shouts 
of  applause. 

SPTRITED  CONDUCT. 

Lieutenant-General  Count  Baillet  par- 
ticularizes the  spirited  conduct  of  a  pri- 
vate of  the  regiment  of  Lacy,  who  volun- 
tarily swam  across  the  Rhine,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  our  fire,  loosened  two 
vessels  whidi  were  on  the  left  bank,  and 
got  back  with  them  as  fiir  as  the  middle 
of  the  river ;  where,  however,  the  current 
drove  him  against  a  burning  bridbe, 
which  set  fire  to  the  two  vessds.  Toia 
circumstance  obliged  the  man  to  dive,  and 
to  swim  back  to  the  right  bank.  His 
example  encouraged  another:  thej^both 
plun^sd  into  the  Rhine,  and  brought  over 
some  vessels;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  more 
men  of  the  regiment  followed  the  others^ 
and  got  possession  of  many  more  vessels 
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THE  STORMING  OF  SERINGAPATAM. 


Tippo  S*iB,  bold,  prompt,  end  vigi- 
Imnt,  but  less  scrupulous  and  aunt  fero- 
cioo)  iha.n  Hyd«r  Ally,  bia  Tailicr,  was 
the  heir  of  bis  tlirone  and  his  enlt-rpHsts, 
wbicfa  former  he  aacended  in  ilie  yfar 
1733-  be  was  ulready  disliiiguished  by 
hii  tucc«uive  victoriei  overColonel  Bait- 
lie  ID  the  Ciiruatic,  and  Colonel  Brailh- 
waiie  on  Ihe banks  of  the'Coleroon;  and 
it  was  soon  diicovered  thai  the  accession 
to  rwalty  had  not  damped  hia  ardour, 
or  diilled  his  martial  spirit.  General 
Matibews  bad  pvDetmtcc,  with  a  telect 
deiachment  to  Bednore,  the  capital  of 
the  wealthy  kingdom  oF  Canore;  his 
pTUiirew  11  said  to  hare  been  marked  by 
cruelty  and  BvnTii.e,  and  his  rapacity  to 
hiive  not  only  aliiiiulated  him  to  plunder, 
with  unfceliiii^  assiduity,  the  prostrate 
dly,  but  even  to  dtfruud  his  companioDS 

Voi_  I. 


oF  their  portion  of  the  spoils.  He,  box- 
ever,  had  scarcely  time  to  indulge  id 
the  contemplation  of  his  newly- acquired 
riclies,  before  henas  alunied  by  llie  e,y- 
pruai^h  of  Tippou  Suib,  who,  with  a 
lioat  of  cavalry,  and  the  imnll  rorps  of 
('reach  under  tlie  cumiuaudoFM.  Liilly, 
pressed  forward  to  attack  the  invader. 
The  English  commander  marched  out  to 
meet  the  exasperated  tyrant,  but  neither 
his  strength  nor  his  skill  teemed  pro- 
to  tlie  contest :  his  ranks  were 


be  retired  within  the  walls  of  Bed- 
nore,  and  soonafier  signed  a  cMiitulation, 
which,  with  a  promise  only  of  their  liTea 
and  liberties,  delivered  himself  and  his 
troops  into  the  power  of  Tippoo  Soib. 
Hbu  capitulation  was  sooo  Tiomted,and 
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the  unfortunate  general  is  reported  to 
have  perished  by  poison :  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered ;  aud  tlie  scanty  remnant  that  were 
released  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
had  experienced  sufierings  that  rendered 
the  state  of  their  slaughtered  companions 
enviable. 

The  hostile  ardour  of  the  French  and 
English  squadrons,  repressed  by  a  sense 
of  meir  own  danger,  and  to  avoid  the 
monsoons  that  scatter  destruction  along 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  each  sought 
shelter  in  their  respective  harbours ;  but 
the  tempestuous  season  had  no  sooner 
elapsed,  than  the  spirit  of  enterprise  re- 
vived, and  warlike  operations  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  on  both 
sides.  News  now  arrived  of  a  peace 
having  been  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France :  a  mutual  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  restoration  of  prisoners 
immediately  took  place,  and  the  tran- 
quillity so  long  desired  by  all  parties, 
was  extended  from  the  other  quarters  of 
tlie  globe  for  the  settlements  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  war-worn  vete- 
rans of  Asia. 

Hie  pacification  in  1784  was  expedient 
and  netessary  both  to  the  English  and 
the  Sultan  of  Mysore;  but  it  was  not  cal- 
culated to  restore  permanent  tranquillity. 
The  principles  and  passions  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  preceding  war  re- 
mained ;  and  the  exhaustion  that  had 
reduced  the  aggressors  to  terms  of  peace 
had  been  repaired  by  prudence  and  the 
natural  course  of  things.  The  power  that 
pi^ponderoted  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindo- 
stan  had  been  checked,  but  not  subdued. 

The  dominions  of  Mysore  extended 
over  a  tract  of  country  five  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  fif^y  in 
breaddi ;  by  nature  the  strongest,  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  in  the  peninsula, 
and  governed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  who  had  appeared  in  the  East  for 
several  ages.  lie  was  enterprising,  pru- 
dent, and  politic,  but  cruel  and  ferocious ; 
a  fanatic  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
a  zealous  advocate  to  all  Europeans, 
and  an  irreconcilable  foe  to  the  English. 
Tlje  hatred  which  he  bore  to  this  nation 
he  extended  to  the  Mahratta  states  and 
the  nizam  of  Deccan,on  account  of  their 
desertion  during  the  war  in  which  they 
engaged  as  allies  of  Uyder.  He  re- 
cruited his  strengtli  by  a  wise  and  diligent 


improvement  of  some  years  of  peace,  and 
considered  his  present  possessions  merely 
as  a  formation  for  future  conquests,  lie 
did  not  even  affect  to  conceal  his  anti- 
pathy to  the  English ;  being  high  spirited 
and  impetuous,  he  was  at  little  pains  to 
disguise  his  views  of  future  aggrandise- 
ment :  and  with  these  sentiments  he  sent 
a  splendid  embassy  to  the  court  of  France, 
to  solicit  an  alliance  with  that  power  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  those  whom  he 
termed  the  tyrants  of  Calcutta. 

It  vras  impossible  for  the  English  East 
India  Company  to  hear  of  the  preparations 
of  Tippoo  with  indifference,  or  without 
taking  measures  for  guarding  against  his 
encroachments.  The  greatest  danger  was 
apprehended  for  the  Camatic.  Here  ac- 
cordingly the  preparations  for  defence 
were  most  extensive  and  most  vigorous. 
Granaries  were  established  on  the  fron- 
tiers and  other  stations,  containing  sup- 
plies for  more  than  thirty  thousand  men 
for  twelve  months.  A  complete  train 
of  battering  and  of  field  artillery  was  pre- 
pared, surpassing  all  that  had  ever  been 
seen  on  the  coast.  Every  thine  wore  a 
pleasing  aspect,  and  gave  confidence  to 
those  who  were  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  the  approaching  contest. 

The  states  to  the  north  of  the  Mysore 
were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  their 
safety.  Of  these  the  two  most  consider- 
able were  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nixam ; 
and  though  there  existed  an  hereditary 
enmity  between  the  two ;  although  they 
differ^  in  laws,  and  institutions,  and  re- 
ligion; urged  by  the  common  danger 
they  forgot  or  suspended  their  quarrels, 
and  joined  in  the  closest  union. 

In  1780,  Tippoo  marched  his  army 
down  the  Gauts  towards  the  Malabar 
coast,  evidently  vrith  hostile  designs 
against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.-  He 
first  attempted  to  detach  him  from  the 
alliance  of^the  English,  and  to  persuade 
him  to  throw  himself  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  then  encouraged  the  Rajah 
of  Cochin,  one  of  his  tributaries,  to  lay 
claim  to  part  of  the  f^^und  upon  which 
the  lines  are  built  which  defend  Travun- 
coreon  the  north,  the  only  quarter  where 
it  is  accessible  to  an  invading  army. 
He  seemed  very  desirous  of  gettmg  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  which  would 
have  made  him  master  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  enabled  him  at  any  time,  with 
ease,  to  invade  the  Camatic. 
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Alurmed  at  the  danger,  the  Rajah 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Madras  to 
inform  the  English  government  of  the 
movements  of  Tippoo.  Sir  Archibald 
Ouapbell  sent  some  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  declared  that  iiTippoo  should 
attack  the  lines  of  Trarancore,  it  would 
he  considered  by  the  Englishes  a  decla- 
lation  of  war.  The  steps  were  ap- 
proved by  the  supreme  government  of 
Bengal ;  and  Tippoo,  aw^  by  this  reso- 
lute opposition,  withdrew  his  troops  and 
recnmed  to  Seringapatam. 

ne  following  summer,  however,  pro- 
duced a  plausible  picture  for  executing 
his  aMieme,and  spread  the  flames  of  war 
all  over  India.  Tlie  Dutch,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cochin  to  the  Mysore,  trem- 
bled for  their  most  valuable  possessions. 
TWir  two  parts  of  Cranganore  and  Ja^ 
oottah  they  ofiered  for  sale  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travanoore,  who  eagerly  accepted  of 
the  tenns.  Tippoo  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  highly  incensed  at  this  transaction. 
He  asserted  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of 
that  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that 
of  course  no  transfer  could  be  made  of 
the  property  without  his  leave;  and 
npon  the  Rajah's  refusal  to  relinquish  the 
purchase,  he  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  to  the  frontiers  of  Travancore, 
which  he  attempted  to  take  by  storm. 
At  first  he  carried  away  eveiy  thing  be- 
fore him ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  soon 
changed,  and  the  Sultan  escaped  from 
the  enemy  with  great  difficulty-  In  his 
retreat  he,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  severely 
braised.  Galled  at  this  disappointment 
and  disgrace,  he  made  a  vow  never  again 
to  wear  his  turban  till  be  had  taken  the 
lines  of  Travancore.  Accordingly  he 
seot  to  Mysore  for  supplies  of  troops 
and  battering-cannon,  and  prepared  to 
besiege  them  by  regular  approach. 

Tl^  English  attemoted  to  settle  this 
9&tt  by  negodation;  out  Tippoo,  con- 
fident of  his  strength,  already  considered 
Travancore  as  his  own ;  from  which  he 
foresaw  there  would  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  over  to  the  Coromandel  coast, 
driving  the  English  from  the  Camatic, 
poistting  them  from  Bengal,  and  finally 
extirpating  them  from  India ;  such  were 
the  oelusive  hopes  of  the  Sultan.  The 
juncture  was  still  more  favourable  to 
the  views  of  his  enemies.  The  English 
had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  I 


Mahratta  states,  and  the  nizam  of  Dec- 
can.  Their  own  affiiirs  were  in  a  state 
of  unesounpled  prosperity.  Tippoo*s  first 
attacks  were  completely  successful :  Ja- 
cottah,  Paroor,  and  Curiapilly,  succes- 
sively surrendered  to  his  arms ;  and  not  a 
fort  in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  un- 
fortunate rajah.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
main an  inactive  spectator  of  the  devas- 
tations of  Tippoo,  who  once  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  triumphs  of  Tippoo  were  but  of 
short  duration.  The  career  which  he 
began  so  prosperously  was  to  be  termi- 
nated in  his  defeat  and  disgrace  in  the 
loss  of  his  dominions,  and  nearly  in  the 
extinction  of  his  power. 

War  was  now  publicly  declared  against 
Mysore,  by  the  supreme  government  of 
Bengal:  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  was  formed  in  the  Camatic,  and  one 
of  nearly  half  that  number  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  Tippoo,  daunted  by 
these  vigorous  measures,  and  alarmed  at 
the  storm  that  he  saw  gathering  in  every 
direction,  madeofiers  ofsubmission,which 
were  treated  with  contempt.  '^The  Eng- 
lish, equally  incapable  of  offering  an  in- 
sult, as  of  submitting  to  one/'  said  gene- 
ral Meadows  to  him  in  reply,  *'  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  war  as  declared  from 
the  moment  that  you  attacked  their  ally 
the  king  of  Travancore.  God  does  not 
always  give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift;  but  generally  suc- 
cess to  those  whose  cause  is  just :  on  that 

we  depend." 

«  a  •  • 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est fury  on  both  sides :  an  almost  incal- 
culable number  of  lives  were  lost ;  and 
early  in  the  year  1792,  Tippoo  found 
himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Of 
his  extensive  dominions  he  retained  in 
February  only  a  single  fort,  and  this  he 
had  reason  to  fear  would  not  much  lon- 
ger be  tenable.  To  the  British  general, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  attributed  all  his 
misfortunes ;  and  he  now  made  a  daring 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
difficulties,  by  aiming  a  secret  blow  at 
bis  life:  fortunately  the  assassins  were 
conducted  by  a  guide  that  was  not  pro- 
perly informed  as  to  the  situation  of  his 
lordship's  tent  Had  their  information 
been  more  accurate,  or  had  their  judg- 
ment been  equal  to  their  spirit,  they 
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might  very  probably  have  effected  their 
atrodous  design. 

Seringapatam  was  the  place  at  which 
all  the  British  force  vras  assembled :  it 
was  exceedingly  strong  and  difficult  of 
approach.  Every  thing  was  rfady  for 
commencing  the  attack:  and  Tippoo, 
alarmed  at  the  resolution  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  British  annv,  ana  fearing 
that  a  breach  would  soon  oe  followed  up 
by  an  assault,  thought  of  an  expedient 
by  which  he  proposed  to  retard  such  an 
event.  He  sent  a  body  of  soldiers,  who 
cut  off  a  stream  of  water  which  ran 
through  the  English  camp.  But  it  was 
soon  reconverted  to  its  former  channel, 
by  a  detachment  sent  by  lord  Cornwaliis 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  usual  supply;  who  drove  the  Myso- 
reans  from  its  banks,  and  establiwied 
themselves  in  a  station  on  the  spot  to 
protect  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
siege. 

In  the  mean  time  the  operations  v^ere 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  promised 
soon  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  the  besiegers ;  indeed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  a  speedy 
surrender,  or  capture  by  assault,  of  this 
last  hope  of  Tippoo;  and  the  soldiers 
already  considerea  as  their  own  the  im- 
mense treasures  which  the  town  con- 
tained. 

Tippoo  had  often  sought  for  peace ;  he 
now  renewed  his  solicitations :  and  as  in 
this  instance  he  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  sincerity,  lord  Cornwaliis,  at  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
nizam,  agreed  to  his  proposals  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  settle  the 
terms.  Tippoo,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
made  this  application  vrith  a  view  only 
of  gaining  time,  in  the  expectation  of 
having  succour  and  supplies  from  Bed- 
nore.  None,  however,  arrived;  when 
looking  upon  his  affiiirs  as  desperate, 
being  importuned  by  all  his  ftienas,  and 
fearing  sedition  within  the  fort  from  far- 
ther obstinacy,  he  submitted,  and  the 
preliminaiy  articles  of  peace  vrero  signed. 
These  were  exceedingly  humiliating  to 
the  Sultan,  but  glorious  to  the  British 
arms.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the 
allied  powers ,  pay  them  three  crores  and 
thirty  tacks  of  rupees ;  tliat  he  should 
unequivocally  restore  all  the  prisoners 
which  had  b^n  taken  by  the  Mysoreans, 


from  the  tune  of  H^der  Alley ;  and  that 
two  of  his  sons  should  be  delivered  upasi 
hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

In  conformity  to  these  terms  the  trea- 
sure was  carried  out,  and  the  yonng 
princes  conducted  to  the  English  camp. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
pomp.  The  princes  were  mounted  on 
elephants  magnificently  caparisoned,  and 
iattended  by  a  numerous  suite.  Vast 
crowds,  actuated  by  curiosity  or  afiection, 
assembled  to  witness  their  departure. 
Lord  CornwiUlis,  attended  by  his  staff, 
met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
conducted  them  in,  and  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  respect 
They  were  dressed  in  long  white  muslin 
gowns  and  red  turbans.  They  had  seve- 
ral rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks, 
from  which  was  suspended  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  ruby  and  an  emerald  of 
considerable  size,  surrounded  vrith  large 
brilliants  ;  and  in  their  turbans  each  bad 
a  string  of  rich  pearls.  Educated  from 
their  infancy  witn  infinite  care,  and  in- 
structed in  their  manners  to  imitate  the 
reserve  of  politeness  in  their  rank,  it 
astonished  every  one  present  to  obame 
the  correctness  and  propriety  of  their 
conduct. 

Notwithstanding  these  princes  were 
delivered  into  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
yet  Tippoo  refused  to  negociate  till  lonl 
Cornwaliis  issued  orders  for  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  for  the  young 
hostages  to  be  sent  to  the  Carnatic.  Upon 
this  show  of  vigour  and  resolution  Tip- 

£100  became  daunted,  knowing  that  if 
ostilities  should  recommence  they  would 
probably  not  terminate  but  in  his  utter 
destruction .  He  therefore  sent  vrord  that 
he  would  submit  to  the  demands  of  the 
victors ;  and  the  definitive  treaty,  as  dic- 
tated by  lord  Cornwaliis,  vras  delivered 
by  his  sons  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
three  allied  powers,  vrith  the  greatest 
solemnity. 

As  soon  as  the  late  war  was  entered 
into  between  England  and  France,  early 
intelligence  vras  transmitted  of  the  im- 
portant event  to  the  East  Indies ;  Pondi- 
cherry,  Mahe,  and  the  other  French  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar,  were  captured  with  little  resist- 
ance, by  the  troops  of  the  India  com- 
pany, under  the  conduct  of  general  Stew- 
art; and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after 
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itoA  tfie  Fienob  were  able  to  make  even 
a  ahovr  of  resistance  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  Tlie  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
seen  in  a  letter  sent  to  Tippoo,  by  Buo- 
napartey  adfter  he  had  gained  a  footing  in 
Egypt;  which  signtfira  a  desire  of  co- 
operating with  the  Sultan  in  delivering 
hrai  and  bis  subjects  from  the  yoke  of  the 
English,  lippoodimtched  two  ambas- 
sadors to  the  French  government  in  the 
Isle  €^  Fiance,  where  thcnr  were  received 
withevery  circumstance  of  distinction  and 
lespecty  and  during  their  continuance  in 
die  bland  were  entertained  in  a  very 
superb  style  at  the  public  expense.  They 
proposed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable 
extent,  stating  their  powers  to  be  un- 
limitedy  with  respect  to  the  number  to  be 
raised  in  the  nameofTippoo.  An  alliance 
bodi  oflensive  and  defensive  was  con- 
cluded between  them,  and  Tippoo  was 
wahiog  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
moment  when  the  succour  should  enable 
him  to  satisfy  his  ardent  desire  of  ex- 
pdling  the  British  from  India. 

The  ambassadors  from  Tippoo  em- 
barked on  board  a  French  frigate  with  a 
foree  raised  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  arrived-at  Mangalore  on  the  26th  of 
April. 

While  "nDpoo  was  careful  to  augment 
hsa  own  European  establbhment,  he 
laboured  by  every  means  to  increase  that 
oi  the  ni2am  of  Deocan,  though  this 
prince  was  in  confederacy  with  the  Mah- 
lattas  and  English,  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing bim  over  to  his  own  interest. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  British 
government  in  India  were  informed  of 
the  correspondence  between  Tippoo  and 
the  French,  and  the  plot  agitated  in  the 
array  of  the  ntzam,  they  learnt  also  that 
an  embassy  had  been  dispatched  to  Ze- 
maun  ShA,  a  very  powerful  prince  of 
Tartarean  origin,  and  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan frithy  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
India,  wrho  was  also  the  sovereign  of 
Cabttl,  the  andent  Bactria,  and  Kanda- 
har ;  the  object  of  which  embassy  was  to 
encourage  mat  prince  in  his  long-threat- 
ened invasion  of  India.  Zemaun  Shah 
was  able  a>  bring  into  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men.  Beine 
a  Mobamraedan  prince,  naturally  allied 
to  Tippoo  by  rd^ous  opinions,  habits, 
and  that  goc»will  which  usually  subsists 
between  sovereign  powers  that  are  divided 


by  the  dominions  of  a  common  enemy, 
he  was  a  natural  and  formidable  foe  to 
the  British  empire  in  India.  Proofs  of 
a  secret  correspondence  between  these 
princes  were  accordingly  found  after  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  in  his  palace  of 
Seringapatam:  whidi  correspondence  re- 
commenced previous  to  the  war  which 
terminated  in  1792,  and  the  same  hostile 
and  ambitious  views  marked  it  to  its 
close.  In  a  paper  dated  March,  1796, 
we  find  instructions  to  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  Tippoo  to  the  king  of  Kandahar, 
relating  to  their  conduct  and  deportment 
in  their  mission ;  their  suite ;  uetr  ex- 
penses; the  presents  to  be  made  to  the 
chief  officers  of  that  prince ;  and  the  ce- 
remonies to  be  observed  at  their  audience, 
or  reception. 

Of  tnese  projects  lord  Momington- 
the  British  ffovernor-general  in  India, 
Vas  apprised;  he  saw  in  part  to  what 
they  tended,  and  in  a  letter  dated  the 
8th  of  November,  he  pointed  out  to  Tip- 
poo the  danger  that  his  connection  with 
the  French  would  occasion  to  his  autho- 
rity, thetranquillity  of  his  dominions,  the 
prosperity  of  his  government,  and  the 
permanence  of  his  religion.  Some  other 
letters  passed  between  his  lordship  and 
the  sultan,  till  at  length  war  broke  out, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1799,  the  bat. 
teries  against  Seringapatam  were  finished, 
when  the  assailants  began  to  play  upon 
the  dty,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  May  so 
much  of  the  walls  were  destroyed  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  assaulting  the 
place  next  day,  when  the  breach  was  re- 
ported to  be  practir^ble. 

The  Sultan  went  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  as  was  his  custom  daily, 
to  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  outer  ram  pu rt 
of  the  north  face,  whence  he  could  observe 
what  was  doing  on  both  sides.  He  re- 
mained there  tillabout  noon,  when  he  took 
his  usual  repast  under  a  pandal.  It  would 
appear,  that  he  had  at  tnat  time  no  sus- 
picion of  the  assault  being  so  near ;  for 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  our 
parallels  and  approaches  were  unusually 
crowded  with  Europeans,  he  did  not  ex- 
press the  least  apprehension,  nor  take 
any  other  precaution  but  desiring  the 
messenger  to  return  to  the  west  face,  with 
orders  to  Meer  Gofhar,  and  the  troops 
on  duty  near  the  breach,  to  keep  a  stric 
guard. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  in- 
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fonned,  that  Meer  Gofhar  had  been  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot  near  the  breach ;  whidi 
intelligence  appeared  to  agitate  him  great- 
ly. He  immediately  ordered  the  troo])s 
that  were  near  him  under  arms,  and  his 
personal  servants,  to  load  the  carbines 
which  they  carried  for  his  own  use,  and 
hastened  along  the  ramparts  towards  the 
breach,  accompanied  by  a  select  guard 
and  several  of  his  chiefs,  till  he  met  a 
number  of  his  troops  flying  before  the  van 
of  the  Europeans,  who  he  perceived  had 
already  mounted  and  gained  the  ram- 
parts. Here  he  exerted  himself  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  and  uniting  them  with  his 
own  guard,  encouraged  them  by  liis  voice 
and  example  to  make  a  determined  stand. 
He  repeatedly  fired  on  our  troops  him- 
self ;  and  one  of  his  servants  asserted, 
that  he  saw  him  bring  down  several  Euro- 
!3eans  near  the  top  of  the  breach. 

Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  when 
«re  front  of  the  European  flank  com- 
f»  nies  of  the  left  attack  approached  the 
spct  where  the  Sultan  stood,  he  found 
huurelf  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  traverses  of  the 
north  ramparts,  lliese  he  defended,  one 
after  another,  with  the  bravest  of  his  men 
and  officers;  and,  assisted  by  the  fire 
of  his  people  on  the  inner  wall,  he  seve- 
ral times  obliged  the  front  of  our  troops, 
who  were  pushing  on  with  their  usual 
ardour,  to  make  a  stand.  The  loss  here 
would  have  been  much  greater  on  our 
part,  had  not  the  light  infiintry,  and  part 
of  the  battalion  companies  of  the  12th 
regiment,  crossing  the  inner  ditch,  and 
mounting  the  ramparts,  driven  the  enemy 
from  them,  and  taking  in  reverse  those 
who,  with  the  Sultan,  were  defending  the 
traverses  of  the  outer  ramparts. 

While  any  of  his  troops  remained  with 
him,  the  Sultan  continued  to  dispute  the 
ground,  until  he  approached  the  passage 
across  the  ditch  to  the  gate  of  the  inner 
fort.  Here  he  complained  of  pain  and 
weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  in  which  he 
had  received  a  bad  wound  when  very 
young;  and,  ordering  his  horse  to  be 
brought,  he  mounted:  but  seeing  the 
Europeans  still  advancing  on  both  the 
ramparts,  he  made  for  the  gate,  followed 
by  his  palankeen,  and  a  number  of  officers, 
troops,  and  servants.  It  was  then,  pro- 
bably, his  intention  either  to  have  entered 
and  shut  the  gate,  in  order  to  attack  the 
small  body  of  our  troops  which  had  got 


into  the  inner  fnt,  and,  if  successful  in 
driving  them  out,  to  have  attempted  to 
maintain  it  against  us,  or  to  endeavonr 
to  make  his  way  to  the  palace,  and  there 
make  his  last  stand ;  but  as  he  was  cross- 
ing to  the  gate,  by  the  communication 
from  the  outer  rampart,  he  received  a 
musket  ball  in  the  riffht  side,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  breast:  he,  however,  still 
pressed  on,  till  he  was  stopped  about 
halfway  through  the  arch  of  the  gateway, 
by  the  fire  of  the  12th  light  in&ntry  firam 
within,  when  he  received  a  second  ball 
close  to  the  other.  The  horse  he  rode 
on,  being  also  wounded,  sunk  under  him; 
and  his  turban  fell  to  the  ground.  Many 
of  his  people  fell  at  the  same  time,  on 
every  side,  by  musketry,  both  from  with- 
in and  without  the  gate. 
The  fallen  Sultan  was  immediately  raised 
b^  some  of  his  adherents,  and  placedupon 
his  palankeen,  under  the  arch,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  gateway,  where  he  lay, 
or  sat,  for  some  minutes,  faint  and  ex- 
hausted, till  some  Europeans  entered 
the  gateway.  A  servant  who  survived, 
related,  that  one  of  the  soldiers  seixed 
the  Sultan's  sword-belt,  which  was  very 
rich,  and  attempted  to  pull  it  off;  when 
the  Sultan,  who  still  held  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  made  a  cut  at  the  soldier  with 
all  his  remaining  strength,  and  wounded 
him  about  the  knee ;  on  which  he  put  his 
piece  to  his  shoulder  and  shot  the  sultan 
through  the  temple,  when  he  instantly 
exnired. 

rfot  less  tlian  three  hundred  men  were 
killed,  and  numbers  wounded,  under  the 
arch  of  this  gateway,  which  soon  became 
impassable,  excepting  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying. 

About  dusk.  General  Baird,  iu  oon-> 
sequence  of  information  he  had  received 
at  the  palace,  came  with  lights  to  the 
gate,  accompanied  by  the  late  Killadar  of 
Uie  fort,  and  others,  to  search  for  tlie  bod^ 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  after  much  labour,  it 
was  found,  and  brought  from  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  to  the  inside  of  the  gate. 
The  countenance  was  no  way  distorted, 
but  had  an  expression  of  stern  com- 
posure. His  turban,  jacket,  and  sword- 
oelt  were  gone ;  but  the  body  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  his  people  who  were 
there,  to  be  the  Sultan^ ;  and  an  ofificer 
who  was  present,  with  the  leave  of  Goie- 
ral  Baird,  took  from  off  his  right  arm  the 
talisman,  which  contained,  sewed  up  in 
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pieces  of  fine  flowered  silk,  an  amulet  of 
a  brittle  metallic  substance  of  the  colour 
of  silver,  and  some  manuscripts  in  magic 
Arabic  and  Persian  characters ;  the  pur- 
port of  which,  had  there  been  any  doubt, 
would  have  sufficiently  ascertained  the 
identity  of  the  Sultan^  body.     It  was 

ekced  on  bis  own  palankeen,  and,  by 
neral  Baird's  orders,  conveyed  to  the 
court  of  the  palace,  where  it  remained 
during  the  night,  furnishing  a  remarkable 
instance,  to  those  who  are  given  to  re- 
flection, of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
aflairs.  He  who  had  left  his  palace  in 
the  morning,  a  powerful  impenous  Sul- 
tan, full  of  vast  ambitious  projects,  was 
brought  back  a  lump  of  clay ;  his  king- 
dom overthrown,  his  capital  taken,  and 
his  palace  occupied  by  the  very  man 
(Major-GeneralBaird)  who,  about  fifteen 
years  before,  had  been,  with  other  vic- 
tims of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  released 
^m  near  four  years  of  rigid  confinement 
in  irons,  scarce  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  of  the  Sultan 

now  lay. Tims  ended  the  life  and 

power  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

THE  CHAMP  DE  MAf. 
A  HUMORED  cannons  dischai^ed  fit)m 
the  bridge  of  Jena  ushered  in  the  Champ 
de  Mai.    In  front  of  the  military  school 
a  mighty  amphitheatre  was  formed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  as 
weU  as  of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  the 
ceremony.    An  altar,  surmounted  with 
a  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  seats  for 
priests  and  choristers,  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  immense  temporary  building, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
containing  twenty  thousand  persons.    A 
throne,  destined  for  Napoleon,  stood  be- 
fore an  extensive  pyramidical  platform : 
and  benches,  ornamented  with  eagles, 
were  divided  into  several  tiers,  and  each 
numbed  with  the  name  of  the  respective 
epaitment,  and  filled  with  the  deputies 
bo  represented  aiem. 
Hie  mtervening  spaces  of  this  mighty 
ea  were  crowded  oy  the  grand  officers 
the  court,  and  the  members  of  the 
blic  bodies,  arrayed  in  dresses  of  un- 
nalled  splendour,  the  appearance  of 
the  assembled  dignitaries  was  strikingly 
gmnd  ;  and  the  Uite  of  the  French  army, 
comprising  Buonaparte's  own  guards, 
and  the  finest  regiments  in  the  line,  with 
their  glittering  arms  and  appointments. 


completed  a  spectacle  of  majestie  brilli- 
ancy. 

Amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  citizens 
who  occupied  the  exterior  of  the  splendid 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  the  marshals 
and  nobles  of  the  empire,  iVapoleon  pre- 
sented himself  upon  the  throne,  llis 
dress  was  sumptuous ;  he  wore  a  mantle 
of  purple  velvet,  ornamented  with  ermine 
ana  embroidery,  with  a  black  Spanish 
hat,  richly  plumed,  and  looped  ia  front 
with  a  diamond  of  transcenaant  beauty. 
For  a  time,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace  that  hailed 
his  entrU  were  deafening.  Bowing  re- 
peatedly to  the  assembly,  while  all  be- 
side remained  uncovered,  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne,  with  his  brothers 
Joseph,  Jerome,  and  Lucien,  on  either 
side,  and  the  artillery  being  silenced, 
the  ceremony  opened  by  the  celebration 
of  mass  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  and 
Cardinal  de  Bayann. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  pageant 
appeared  to  excite  little  interest  in  Napo- 
leon's mind.  His  opera-glass  wandered 
over  the  countless  multitude  who  com- 
posed the  spectacle;  and  his  attention 
was  not  recalled  until  the  inass  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  central  deputations  from 
the  electors  of  the  empire,  comprising 
five  members  of  each  electoral  college, 
marshalled  by  the  conductor  of  the  cere- 
monies, ascended  the  platform,  and  stood 
before  the  throne.  Dubois,  deputy  of 
Mame  and  Loire,  in  a  loud  and  com- 
manding voice,  then  proceeded  with  his 
address.  The  harangue  teemed  with 
sentiments,  of  patriotic  attachment,  and 
breathed  towards  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror expressions  of  inviolable  fidelity. 

As  the  orator  proceeded,  Napoleon 
marked  his  approbation  with  nods  and 
encouraging  smiles,  till  Dubois,  afte. 
alluding  to  the  pacific  overtures  which 
had  been  just  submitted  to  the  Allies* 
concluded  with  these  bold  and  ominous 
words  : —  "If  they  leave  us  only  the 
choice  between  war  and  infamy,  the  en- 
tire nation  will  rise  to  war.  It  absolves 
you  from  the  too  moderate  ofiers  which 
you  have  made  to  save  Europe  from  fresh 
convulsions.  All  Frenchmen  are  soldiers, 
Victory  will  attend  our  eagles,  and  our 
enemies,  who  calculate  upon  our  discord, 
will  bitterly  repent  that  they  have  in- 
censed us." 
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Amidil  diunden  of  applaiue,  the  de- 
TOity  ceased  speaking,  wnen  the  Areh- 
'Chancellor  arosey  and  advancing  to  Na- 
poleon, notified  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  ratified  by  a  million 
and  a  half  of  affinnatiye  suffirages ;  and 
widi  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  herald 
proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
Uiat  the  additional  acts  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  were  accepted  by  the 
French  people. 

Agftin  the  batteries  saluted,  and  a  sus- 
tained cheer  resounded  fipom  theassembly . 
A  golden  table  and  standish  were  placed 
before  die  Emperor:  and  while  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  unfolded  the  parchment,  and 
Josei^  Buonaparte  presented  the  pen. 
Napoleon  ratifi^  the  deed  by  placing 
his  siffnature  to  the  constitution. 

When  the  popular  approbation  which 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occasioned, 
had  subsided,  the  Emperor  prepared  to 
address  the  assembly : — 

**  Emperor— consul — soldier— I  hold 
every  thing  irom  the  people.  In  pros- 
perity, in  adversity,  in  exile,  France  has 
Deen  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  actions.''  A  tissue  of  in- 
vective agmnst  the  monarchs,  ^  violators 
of  all  principles,"  mingled  with  allusions 
to  the  national  attachment  towards  him- 
self, succeeded,  until  he  thus  wound  up 
bis  harangue : — "  Were  it  not  my  coun- 
try alone  which  the  enemies  of  France 
aim  at,  I  would  surrender  to  their  meiey 
the  life  which  they  so  inveterately  pur- 
sue. But  saiy  to  the  citizens,  that  so 
long  as  they  preserve  for  me  those  senti- 
ments of  anection  which  they  have  so  fre- 
quently manifested,  the  rage  of  our  ene- 
mies shall  be  impotent.  Frenchmen !  my 
will  is  that  of  the  people — ^my  rights  are 
theirs — my  honour,  my  gloiy,  my  happi- 
ness, can  never  be  sefMirated  from  the 
honour,  g]onr,and  happiness  of  France/' 
He  ceasea  amid  rapturous  applause. 
When  the  tumult  excited  by  his  address 
had  subsided,  the  Archbishop  of  Bouges, 
Grand  Almoner  of  the  empire,  presented 
the  Evangelists  on  his  knees  to  Napoleon, 
who  swore  to  observe,  and  cause  the 
constitution  to  be  observed.  The  Arch- 
Chancellor  then  tendered  his  obedience 
to  the  constitution  and  the  Emperor — 
and,  animated  with  one  feeling,  the 
whole  assembly  swore  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  fidehty  to  Napoleon. 
When  this  act  of  allegiance  had  been 


perfiormed,  the  steps  of  the  throne  were 
cleared,  and  the  central  deputation  was 
vriUidrawn,  disfdaving  a  long  line  of 
danling  splendor  nom  the  thione  to  the 
altar.  Camot,  in  a  white  Spanish  dress 
of  great  magnificence,  carried  the  eagle 
of  the  National  Guard.  Davoust  bare 
that  of  the  first  rq;iment  of  the  line,  and 
that  of  the  marine  corps  was  supported 
byDecres.  A  scene  unequalled  meflect 
followed. 

Buonaparte  sprang  firmn  the  throne 
and  casting  aside  his  purple  mande 
rushed  on  to  meet  his  eagles ;  the  mo 
mentaiy  silenoe  was  instantly  dianged 
into  an  enthusiastic  shout ;  whidi  seem- 
ed to  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  all- 
TVdLing  the  eagles  respectfully  from  the 
bearers,  he  returned  them  to  each,  with 
a  spirited  exhortation  to  follow  ihem  to 
glory,  and  perish  in  their  defence ;  while 
at  the  close  of  each  address  the  oaths  of 
the  excited  soldiery  responded  to  thettd 
jurations  of  their  emperor. 

Buonaparte^  habited  in  a  crimson  tunic, 
and  surrounded  by  marshals,  nobles,  and 
dignitaries,  firom  the  platform  in  the  open 
area,  ^tributed  the  eagles  to  the  difierent 
regim&ts,  and  viewed  the  troops  atten 
tively  as  ihey  filed  ofi*  in  slow  time  before 
him.    Nothmg  could  be  more  imposing 
than  this  part  of  the  splendid  pageant. 
Amid  the  crash  of  mibtary  music,  the 
blaze  of  martial  decoration,  and  the  glit- 
ter of  innumerable  arms,  fifly  thousand 
men  passed  by.    The  countless  concourse 
of  spectators,  their  prolonged  vociferation, 
the  occasion,  the  man,  the  mighty  events 
which  hung  in  suspense,  all  concurred 
to  excite  feelings  and  reflections  which 
onlysuch  a  scene  could  have  produced. 
Thus  ended  the  Champ  oe  Mai,  a 
spectacle  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  a  cere- 
mony which  seemed  to  mark  the  dynasty 
of  France  as  settled  for  ev»r,  and  the 
diadem  placed  upon  Napoleon's  brow 
beyond  tne  possibility  of  being  ranoved. 
But,  in  one  short  month,  the  red  field  of 
Waterloo  too  fiitally  demonstrated  the 
foUacy  of  human  calculations, — Sioria 
of  Waterloo, 
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LORD  HOWE'S  VICTORY. 


Is  IheyearlTM,  boihat  hocneasirell 
•I  •faroari,  the  BtitiiS  navy  wu  destined 
tobe  unifurmty  tnumphant.  Tbe  Chan- 
nel fleet,  nhirh,  during  ihe  IbmI  lunuoer, 
bad  achieved  notliin;;  vonhy  the  repik 
uiion  of  iu  veieran  commender,  put  to 
«ea  in  the  ipring,  in  search  of  an  enemj 
which  hod  hitherto  eluded  hit  pnrauit. 
Lord  llo-we  »u  particularly  KUtcitoui 
to  nndicKie  the  bonout  of  hit  countiy, 
n  «ell  u  lo  reacue  his  own  character 
from  reproach ;  and  the  ponerfiil  smin- 
nieDt  under  hit  cointnwid,  left  no  doubt 
leUliTe  to  the  reiult  of  a  contest.  On 
reading  tbe  Liiard,  a  aignal  wu  made 
for  the  East  Iiidiamen  to  prooeed  on  their 
*0}ii^<,  undo  convoy  of  six  tail  of  the 
lioe  and  a  frigate,  which  were  not  sepe- 
laie  from  them  until  their  arrival  off 
Cape  Finitlem:.    Having  received  infor- 


mation  on  the  19th  of  May,  that  tbe 
Brett  fleet  wai  at  tea.  Lord  Howe 
deemed  it  proper  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  iquadron  lately  detached  under 
Rear-Admiral  Montague,  at  soon  a* 
poraihle;  but  upon  bearinz,  twoortbree 
day*  after,  that  the  enemy  had  been  aeen 
a  few  leagues  further  to  the  westward, 
he  immediately  altered  hia  course,  and 
tteered  towardt  them. 

On  the  SBth  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock 
iu  tbe  momiDg,  tbe  rival  Beeis  deicried 
cMch  other  eiacUy  at  tlie  seme  time. 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  south- 
west, accompanied  by  a  Tery  rough  sea, 
and  ilie  French  posietsed  the  weather' 
gage.     After  the  advanced  frigates  had 

Sren    intimation    of  ibii    event.    Earl 
owe  continued  his  course,  while  the 
French  Admiral  endeavoured  as  much 
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as  possible  to  assume  a  regular  order  of 
battle  upon  the  starboard  tack,  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  fietdlitated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English.  As  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  now  hauled  their 
wind,  indicated  an  intention  to  avoid  a 
close  fight,  the  British  commander  dis- 
played the  signal  for  a  general  chase; 
and,  to  prevent  their  escape,  he  soon  after 
detachal  Rear-Admiral  Pasley,  with  a 
flying  squadron,  to  make  an  impression 
on  their^rear.  That  officer,  accordingly, 
near  the  close  of  the  day  attacked  the 
lUvolutionnaire,  a  three-decker  of  110 
guns,  which  happened  to  be  the  stem- 
most  in  the  line,  but  without  any  de- 
cisive success  on  either  side.  The 
rival  fleets,  consisting  of  twenty-six  sail 
of  the  line  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  twenty-flve  on  tlmt  of  the  British, 
remained  within  sight  of  each  other, 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion, with  the  French  still  to  windward  ; 
but,  next  morning,  the  29th,  Admiral 
Villaret-Joyeuse,  flushed  with  the  hopes 
of  a  victory,  wore  from  van  to  rear,  and 
instead  of  flinching  from  the  action, 
edged  down  in  a  line  ahead,  to  engage 
the  van  of  the  British  fleet. 

Taking  advantage  of  so  favourable 
an  opportunity.  Lord  Uowe  renewed 
the  signal  for  passing  the  enemy's  line, 
and  succeeded  with  some  difiiculty  in 
obtibiiing  the  weather-gage,  while  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  Barfleur, 
and  two  other  three-deckers,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  Queen  and  Royal 
George.  At  length  Villaret  tacked  again 
by  signal,  and  after  a  distant  cannonade, 
stood  away  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
larboard  tack,  followed  by  the  whole  of 
the  British  fleet.  The  second  day's 
action  proved  equally  indecisive  as  the 
former,  and  a  thick  fog  that  intervened 
during  the  night  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  succeeding  day,  prevented  a  renewal 
of  the  engagement.  In  the  mean  time 
Rear  Admiral  Neilly  joined  the  French 
commander-in-chtefwith  a  reinforcement 
of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates; 
this  accession  of  strength  enabled  him  to 
detach  his  crippled  ships;  and  the 
dawn  of  the  succeeding  aay  exhibited 
the  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  the  order  of 
battle,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  con- 
test. The  British  admiral  perceiving! 
that  there  was  time  sufficient  for  the* 


various  ships*  companiet  to  take  Kfbnh- 
ment,    made    a    signal    for   breakfast^ 
which,  by  procrastinating  the  action,  in- 
duced the  enemy  to  believe  that  their 
antagonists  wished  to  decline  the  en- 
gagement, but  they  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed,  for  in  about  half  an  hour,  Lord 
Ilowe  gave  orders  ibr  steering  the  Royal 
Charlotte  alongside  the  French  adminil, 
which  was  effected  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  while  some  of  the  English 
commanders  penetrated  the  line  of  Irattle 
and  engaged  to  leeward,  others  occupied 
such  stations  as  allowed  them  to  combat 
with  their  antagonists  to  windward.    So 
close  and  severe  was  the  contest,  that 
the  fate  of  the  day  depended  but  little 
either  on  the  exertion  of  nautical  know- 
ledge, or  the  exhibition  of  that  sdentifiG 
skill  which  subjects  the  management  of 
artillery  to  the  rules  of  tactics :  all  was 
hard  fighting.    Such  was  the  tremendous 
Are,  and  so  decisive  the  advantage,  ont 
the  part  of  the  British,  that  in  abou 
fifty  minutes  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced in  the  centre,  Admiral  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  determined  to   relinquish  the 
contest;  for  he  now  perceived  several 
of  his  ships  dismasted,   and    one    of 
seventy-four  g^uns  about  to  sink.     He  at 
the  same  time  discovered  that  six  were 
captured.     Great  slaughter  had    also 
taken  place  on  board  his  own  ship.    His 
captain  and  a  large  portion  of  his  crew 
had  been  killed ;  while  the  national  com- 
missioner,  vrith  most  of    his  officers, 
was  wounded.    He  accordingly  crowded 
all  the  canvas  he  could  set,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  most  of  the  ships 
in  the  van  that  were  not  completely 
crippled :  two  or  three  of  these,  although 
dismantled,  managed  to  get  away  soon 
after,  under  temporary  sail,  for  the  enemy 
had,  as  usual,  chiefly  aimed  at  the  rig- 
ging, and  the  victors  were  by  this  time 
disabled  from  pursuing  the  vanquished : 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  particular,  was 
nearly  unmanageable,  having  lost  her 
fore-topmast  in  action;  this  was  soon 
after   followed    by  the   main-topmast, 
which  fell    over   the  side:    while   the 
Brunswick,  with  the  loss  of  her  mizen- 
mast,  and  the  Queen,  also   disabled, 
drifted  lo  leeward,  and  were  exposed  to 
considerable  danger  from  the  retreating 
fleet.    Two  eighty,  and  five  seventy-four 
gun  ships,  however,  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Irtish ;  but  one  of 
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the  latter,  Le  Vengear,  went  down  loon 
after  die  was  teken  possession  of,  and 
though  many  of  the  French  were  saved 
on  this  occasion  through  the  humanity 
of  the  English  sailors,  upwards  of  three 
hondred  went  to  the  bottom.  The  loss 
on  board  the  French  fleet  was  yery  great, 
fliat  in  tfie  captured  ships  alone  amount- 
ing to  twehre  hundred  and  seventy.  The 
total  loss  of  the  British  was  nine  hun- 
dred and  four. 

Tlie  victory  of  the  1st  of  June  con- 
ferred great  glory  on  tlie  admiral,  and 
was  received  at  home  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iridows  and  children  of  those  killed  in 
action.  Earl  Howe  was  presented  with 
a  diamond  hilted  sword  of  great  value, 
by  the  king  in  person,  on  board  the 
Queen  Chanotte  at  Spithead ;  and  also 
with  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended a  medal,  with  Victory  crowning 
Britannia  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  en- 
circling hb  lordship's  name,.and  the  date 
of  the  action.  His  majesty  was  also 
pleased  to  transmit  gold  chains  and 
medals  to  several  flag-officers  and  cap- 
tains who  distingubhed  themselves  during 
the  engagement. 


MILITARY  EXECUTION. 

WaiLE  in  Campo  Mayor,  vrhere  we 
remained  for  some  time,  a  German  of 
the  60th  regiment,  a  Frenchman,  and 
two  Italians,  belonging  to  the  Chasseurs 
Britannique,  were  shot  for  desertion. 
On  the  morning  that  the  sentence  of  the 
first  was  carried  into  execution,  the 
division  was  assembled  outside  the 
town,  where  they  formed  three  sides  of 
a  square  The  prisoner  was  marched 
past  the  various  regiments,  accompanied 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  division,  and  the 
guard  appointed  to  shoot  him.  When 
his  devotions  were  finished,  he  was 
blindfolded  by  the  provost-marshal,  and 
placed  kneeling  on  the  brink  of  his  grave, 
already  open  to  receive  him ;  he  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  next  moment  he  fell 
pieroed  by  half  a  dozen  musquet  balls. 
Tbe  different  regiments  then  passed  the 
body,  receiving  the  word,  '*  eyes  left,"  as 
ihey  passed  him. 

1  was  on  the  genaral  provost  guard 


the  evening  previoos  to  the  other  three 
being  shot.  The  seijeants  came  with 
the  company's  books  to  settle  their  ac- 
counts; die  two  Italians  were  in  pa- 
roxisms of  agony,  crying  and  wringing 
their  hands;  theb!^aviourofthc  French- 
man, who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had 
volunteered  into  the  Chasseurs  Britan- 
nioue  and  afterwards  deserted  from  them 
to  his  countrymen,  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  others;  calm  and 
dignified,  he  seemed  to  feel  no  fear  of 
death,  nor  did  any  complaint  pass  hin 
lips,  save  the  injustice  or  trying  him  as 
a  deserter,  being  a  Frenchman.  In  hn 
circumstances,  he  argued  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  join  his 
friends  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 
When  the  seijeant  was  settling  their  ac- 
counts, the  Italians  paid  no  attention  to 
any  thing  said  to  tnem;  but  he  dis- 
cussed every  item  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness, and  the  Serjeant  wanting  a  small 
coin  about  the  value  of  a  farthin^r  to 
balance,  he  desired  him  to  procure  it  be- 
fore he  would  sign  the  ledger;  but 
though  thus  exact  with  the  seijeant,  the 
moment  he  received  his  balance,  which 
amounted  to  some  dollars,  he  divided 
eveiy  penny  of  it  amongst  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  When  the  Italians  received 
their  money  they  sent  for  brandy,  and 
began  to  dnnk  intemperately,  endeavour- 
ing to  drown  their  sorrows  and  sear  their 
minds,  but  it  had  quite  a  dififerent  effect, 
for  they  then  broke  from  all  restraint  in 
the  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  cried 
and  groaned  with  agony  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  could  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  guard-room. 
In  this  state  diey  contmued  until  morn- 
ing, when  they  ceased  their  lamentations, 
only  because  they  were  exhausted  by 
their  former  violence ; — quite  diflerent 
was  the  condact  of  the  Frenchman  ; 
when  the  brandy  was  procured,  Oie 
Italians  pressed  him  to  take  some,  but 
he  thanked  them,  and  refused.  **  No/' 
said  he,  throwing  a  look  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt  on  them,  "  I  need  no 
brandy  to  enable  me  to  fiice  death.*'  lie 
continued  to  walk  about  with  his  arms 
folded  during  the  whole  evening,  without 
seeming  in  the  least  disturbed ;  occa- 
sionally indeed  nis  countenance  softened, 
and  a  tear  drop  gathered  in  his  eye,  but 
it  vras  not  permitted  to  linger  there;  and 
as  if  ashamed  of  showing  the  least  want 
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of  firmnessy  he  assdmed  redoubled  in- 
flexibility of  countenance. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  his  manly 
fortitude  and  courage.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him,  without  oeing 
intrusive ;  but  in  silence,  I  watched  the 
expression  of  his  hce,  with  a  feeling  I 
could  hardly  describe.  It  was  reported 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  marshal 
Soult :  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  affirm.  He  was,  however,  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  noble  mind  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  elegant  in  person,  and 
nandsome  in  features.  About  midnight 
he  lay  down  and  slept  soundly  until  near 
the  hour  of  execution ;  his  courage  seemed 
to  be  now  even  more  extended .  He  clean- 
ed himself  with  the  greatest  nicety,  con- 
versed with  his  fellow  prisoners  cheer- 
fully, and  endeavoured,  although  with- 
out success,  to  infuse  some  courage  into 
the  poor  Italians.  The  guard  having 
arrived,  he  took  leave  of  those  prisoners 
who  were  confined  with  him;  and  to 
one,  with  whom  he  was  more  familiar 
than  the  others,  he  gave  some  private  in- 
junction, and  on  parting  witn  him  he 
said  emphatically,  *^  Remember  I  die  a 
Frenchman."     He  marched  off  to  the 

{)lace  of  execution  with  the  same  col- 
ected  intrepidity  he  had  before  evinced, 
and  I  understock  afterwards,  that  his 
demeanour  on  the  ground  where  he  was 
shot,  was  similar  to  that  displayed  while 
a  prisoner ;  all  admired  his  courage,  and 
were  sorry  for  his  fate. — Penintular  IVar, 


THE  RECLAIMED  GAMESTER. 

Colonel  Daniel,  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  giving  advice  to  young  offi- 
cers, when  he  was  upon  the  subject  of 
gaming,  used  to  tell  the  following  story 
of  himself  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  to 
show  that  this  absurd  passion  may  be 
conquered  by  a  little  resolution.  During 
Queen  Anne's  wars  he  was  an  ensign  in 
the  English  army  in  Spain,  but  was  so 
much  addicted  to  this  evil  habit  that  he 
considered  duty  and  every  thing  else 
which  prevented  him  from  gmtifyinff  his 
darling  passion,  as  an  intolerable  bur- 
then. He  scarcely  allowed  himself  time 
for  rest,  or  if  he  slept,  his  dreams  pre- 
sented packs  of  cards  to  his  eyes,  and 
the  rattling  of  dice  to  his  ears:  his  meals 
were  neglected,  or,  if  he  attended  to 

^,he  looked  upon  it  as  so  much  lost 


time ;  he  swallowed  his  food  with  preci- 
pitation, and  then  hurried  again  to  the 
gaming  table,  which  was  his  only  dcdigfat 
— ^in  a  word  he  was  a  professed  game- 
ster. For  some  time  fortune  befriended 
him,  and  he  was  so  successful  that  he 
often  spread  his  winnings  on  the  ground, 
androUed  himself  on  them,  in  order  that 
it  miffht  be  said  of  him,  that, ''  he  wal- 
lowed in  gold.''  Such  was  his  life  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time,  but  as  he  often 
remarked,  and  every  considerate  man 
must  join  with  him,  ''  it  was  the  most 
miserable  part  of  it." — ^After  some  time 
he  was  ordered  on  the  recruiting  service, 
and  at  Barcelona  he  raised  one  hundred 
and  fift^  recruits  for  the  regiment;  but 
his  busmess  was  left  entirely  to  his  Ser- 
jeant, that  he  might  be  more  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  his  darling  pursuit.  After  some 
changes  of  good  and  bad  luck,  fortune 
declared  so  openly  against  him,  that  in 
one  adverse  run  he  was  stripped  of  his 
last  shilling.  In  this  distress  he  applied 
to  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment  for 
the  loan  of  ten  guineas,  which  was  re- 
fused with  the  following  words :  *•  What ! 
lend  money  to  a  professed  gamester! 
No,  sir,  I  must  be  excused,  for  I  should 
necessarily  lose  either  my  money  or  my 
friend,  I  therefore  choose  to  keep  my 
money."  With  this  taunting  refusal,  he 
returned  to  his  lodging,  where  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  to  give  himself  a 
momentary  respite  from  his  sorrows, 
and  to  refresh  his  mind  by  a  little  sleep, 
if  possible,  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
A  gnat  or  some  other  insect  happening 
to  bite  him,  he  awoke,  when  his  melan- 
choly situation  occurred  to  his  thoughts: 
Without  money,  and  no  prospect  how  to 
get  any  to  subsist  himself  and  his  re- 
cruits to  the  regiment,  then  at  a  distance 
from  him,  was  a  melancholy  reflection, 
still  aggravated  by  the  idea  that  if  they 
should  desert  for  want  of  pay,  he  must 
be  answerable  for  the  loss,  and  he  could 
expect  nothing  but  cashiering  for  thus 
injuring  the  service.  He  had  no  friend, 
for  he  whom  he  considered  as  such  had 
not  only  refused  to  lend  him  money,  but 
had  added  insulting  words  to  the  refusal. 
— He  had  no  acquaintance  there,  and 
strangers  he  knew  would  not  let  him 
have  so  large  a  sum  for  his  actual  wants. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  serious  reflec- 
tion on  the  cause  which  had  induced 
him  to   commence   gamester,  and  h« 
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soon  found  that  it  was  idleness.  -  He 
had  new  discovered  the  cause,  and  the 
next  was  to  find  out  a  remedy.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  effected  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse  ?  While  engaged  in  these 
thoughts  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ad- 
jotancy  of  the  regixnent  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  he  determined  to  pur- 
chase a  posty  the  most  likely  to  afford 
him  sufficient  occupation,  and  a  lauda- 
ble way  of  spending  his  time.  He  had 
a  letter  of  ci«dit  to  draw  for  what  sums 
he  pleased,  on  account  of  promotion  in 
the  army,  but  not  to  throw  away  idly,  or 
to  encourage  extiayagance.  This  was 
all  well,  but  the  main  difficulty  remain- 
ed, for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
join  the  regiment  before  he  could  take 
iny  steps  towards  the  intended  purchase, 
or  draw  for  the  vum  to  make  it.  While 
endeavouring  to  devise  some  scheme  to 
extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma,  his 
friend  who  had  refused  him  in  the  morn- 
ing came  to  pay  him  a  visit;  after  a  very 
ecnl  reception  on  the  part  of  the  colonel, 
the  other  began  by  asking  him  what 
steps  he  intended  to  take  to  relieve  him- 
leli  from  the  anxiety  under  which  he 
plainly  saw  that  he  laboured.  Ihe  colo- 
nel toid  him  all  that  be  thought  on  the 
subject,  and  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
of  purchasing  the  adjutancy  as  soon  as 
he  could  join  the  regiment.  His  friend, 
hiphly  pleased  with  what  he  heard  then, 
said,  **  My  dear  Daniel,  I  refused  you 
money  in  the  morning  in  so  abrupt  a  * 
manner,  in  order  that  I  might  bring  you 
to  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  situation 
yon  were  in,  and  to  inake  you  re6ect 
seriously  on  the  folly  of  the  wray  of  life 
into  which  you  had  got ;  I  heartily  re- 
joice to  find  that  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
Pursue  the  laudable  resolution  youhave 
formed,  and  be  assured  that  idleness  and 
gaming  are  the  ruin  of  youth.  My  purse, 
as  well  as  my  interest  and  advice,  is  now 
at  your  command:  I  here  present  it  to 
yon,  and  take  whatever  may  be  neces- 
tary  (or  your  own  subsistence  and  that 
of  your  recruits.  The  colonel  immedi- 
ately started  from  the  bed,  for  the  after- 
noon's behaviour  of  his  friend  had  en- 
tirely obliterated  the  harshness  of  his 
r^iisal  in  the  morning.  In  a  word,  the 
colonel  set  off  with  his  recruits  for  the 
regiment,  where  he  gained  great  ap- 
plause kir  his  success,  which,  as  well  as 
Aia  commision,  he  had  nearly  lost  by  the 


folly  of  one  inorniiig.  He  immediately 
solicited  for  and  purchased  the  adju- 
tancy, and  afler  that  day  never  touched 
cards  nor  dice,  but  as  tbey  ought  to  be 
used,  merely  for  amusement,  or  to  un- 
bend the  mind  after  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  serious  affiiirs. — Military  Men^ 
tor. 


EFFECTS  OF  LOVE. 

At  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  lady  of  illustrious  birth,  named 
Irene,  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  A 
certain  bashaw,  who  had  made  her  his 
prisoner,  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and 
thought  her  a  present  not  unworthy  to  be 
offered  to  the  Sultan  himself.  The  East 
never  vritnessed  a  more  perfect  beauty, 
and  her  charms  preyed  most  violently  on 
the  heart  of  the  fierce  Mahomet.  He 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  this  new 
passion ;  and  that  he  might  experience  no 
mterruption  to  its  gratification,  he  passed 
many  days  in  succession,  without  see- 
ing either  his  ministers,  or  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army.  Irene  followed  him 
to  Adrianople,  at  which  place  he  fixed 
her  residence.  As  to  himself,  to  what- 
ever quarter  the  war  led  him,  he  often, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  ex- 
peditions, left  the  care  of  them  to  his 
generals,  and  returned  with  eagerness  to 
his  beloved  Irene. 

It  could  not  be  long  concealed,  that 
glory  was  not  now  his  ruling  passion. 
The  soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  booty 
which  had  usually  followed  his  victories, 
murmured  at  the  visible  alteration.  These 
murmurs  became  contagious.  Both  the 
officers  and  men  complained  of  theefiemi- 
nate  life  of  their  leader,  but  his  fierce  tem- 
per intimidated  every  one  from  speaking 
to  him  on  this  subject.  At  length,  however, 
when  the  discontents  of  the  military  were 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  open  violence, 
the  bashaw  Mustapha,  considering  only 
his  fidelity  to  his  master,  communicated 
to  him  the  conversation  which  publicly 
passed  among  the  janis;iries,  so  injurious 
to  his  reputation  and  his  interest. 

The  Sultan,  after  remaining  some  mo- 
ments in  profound  silence,  as  if  delibe- 
rating what  step  he  ought  to  take,  made 
no  reply ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
review  of  the  troops,  ordered  Mustapha 
to  assemble  on  the  next  day  all  the  has- 
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baws  in  the  ndg^boariiood  of  the  dty. 
He  itken  retired  to  the  chamber  of  Irene, 
with  whom  he  continued  till  the  morning. 
Never  did  this  young  prmcess  appear 
to  him  90  charmingy  and  never  till  then 
did  he  caress  her  with  such  tender  affec- 
tion :  to  give,  if  possible,  an  additional 
lustre  to  her  beauty,  he  ordered  her 
women  to  employ  aU  their  address  and 
art  in  the  elegance  and  grace  of  her  attire. 
Alter  she  was  completely  anayed,  and 
prepared  to  make  her  public  appearance, 
ne  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Then  lift- 
ting  up  the  veil,  which  concealed  her  face, 
he  asked  the  bashaws  that  surrounded 
him,  if  they  had  ever  before  beheld  such 
exquisite  beauty.  All  his  officers  replied 
to  him  in  an  excess  of  admiration,  and  in 
court  language  congratulated  him  on 
the  possession  of  so  much  happiness. 
Upon  this,  Mahomet,  seizing  with  one 
hand  the  hair  of  the  young  Ureek,  and 
with  the  other  drawing  his  cimeter,  at 
one  blow  severed  her  head  from  her  body ; 
and  turning  towards  the  nobles  around 
him,  with  looks  vnld  and  furious,  *'  This 
steel,*'  says,  he  to  them,  "  can  sever  even 
the  powerful  fetters  of  love  T' 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
No.  1. 

EABL  HOWE 

Was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Emanuel 
Scrope,  the  second  Lord  Viscount  Howe. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  lordship  left 
Eton  school,  to  share  whatever  peril  the 
squadron  destined  for  the  South  &as,  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  An- 
son, might  experience.  Even  at  this 
a^  there  was  a  hardihood  and  intre- 
pidity about  the  noble  youth  that  pro- 
mised much ;  and  this  probably  induced 
his  parents  to  dedicate  nim  to  the  naval 

Sroiession.  After  passing  tlirough  the 
ifferent  subordinate  stations,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Baltimore  sloop 
of  war  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  when,  in  an 
action  with  two  French  frigates,  of  30 
guns  each,  he  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  head,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal ;  for  this  he  was  made  a  post-cap- 
tain, and  appointed  to  the  Triton  fn- 
pte.  But  no  fiurther  particular  mention 
18  made  of  him  during  the  continuanoe 
of  the  war,  except  tiiat  he  comnnnded 


the  Ripon  of  60  guns,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  the  Cornwall,  of  80  guns, 
under  Admiral  Knowles.  After  a  va- 
riety of  active  services,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Dunkirk,  of  60  guns, 
with  which  he  captured  a  French  ship 
of  64  guns,  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. He  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  Magnanime,  of  74  guns,  in  which 
ship  he  served  under  Admiral  Hawke, 
on  the  honourable  though  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Rochfort  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  com- 
modore of'^a  small  squadron,  with  which 
he  destroyed  a  great  number  of  aliips 
and  magazines  in  St.  Malo.  His  lord- 
ship, who  had  a  short  time  before  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
before  Ticonderago,  sailed  from  St.  He- 
len's on  the  1st  of  August,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cherbourg, 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  and 
shortly  afterwards  took  the  town  and  de- 
stroyed the  basin.  This  was  followed 
by  the  unfortunate  affair  of  St.  Cas, 
where  he  displayed  his  courage  and  hu- 
mani^  in  saving  the  retreating  soldiers 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
At  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Marquis 
de  Conflans,  he  engaged  and  captured 
the  Hero,  of  74  guns ;  Imt  being  pre- 
vented by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
from  taking  possession  of  the  prize,  it 
unfortunately  ran  on  shore,  and  was  irre- 
coverably lost.  When  Admiral  Hawke 
presented  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
King,  his  Majesty  said,  **  Your  life,  my 
lord,  has  been  one  continued  series  of 
services  to  your  country."  In  March, 
1760,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Chatham  division  of  the  marines.  In 
1763,  he  was  raised  to  the  admiralty 
board,  where  he  remained  till  1765, 
when  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
In  1770,  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
American  war  he  commanded  the  fleet 
on  that  coast,  but  little  was  performed 
in  that  quarter,  because  no  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  doing  much.  In  1 782 
he  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  a 
service  which  he  performed  in  U^e  moat 
admirable  manner. 

Peace  being  concluded  soon  after- 
wards, he  Quitted  his  conmiand ;  but  on 
the  28th  ot  Januaryi  17839  ^  ^<^*9  aiadi 
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fiotloRl  of  AeadmJnhy;  which  office 
he  soon  afterwards  resigned  to  Lord 
Keppei;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
re-appointed;  and  continued  in  that  sta- 
tion till  1788»  in  which  year  he  was 
created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain.  In 
179%  bis  lordship  accepted  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet.  During  the  first 
year  in  whidi  he  filled  this  high  station, 
no  yenr  remarkable  occurrence  took 
place;  but  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  he 
obtained  a  decisire  Tictoiy  over  the  most 
powerful  fleet  France  ever  equipped  for 
sea. 

At  the  death  of  Admiral  Forbes, 
which  happened  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1796,  Earl  Howe  succeeded  to  the  high 
station  of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  as  being 
the  senior  naval  officer  in  the  list  of  ad- 
mirals. In  1797,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  order  of  the  aarter,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  resignea  die  command  of  the 
western  squadron.  His  lordship  died 
in  August,  1799.  The  brilliant  services 
heiendered  to  the  British  flag  have  placed 
Urn  high  in  the  list  of  our  naval  hooes. 


VARIETIES. 

WATERLOO  SUBSC&IPTI0N9. 

AvoKO  the  liberal  donationi  of  our 
couutrymen  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  brave  men 
who  fell  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo,  vpe  are  happy  to  reooid  a  sub- 
scriptioa  of  near  fifty  guineas  by  the  la- 
bourers employed  ia  the  works  at  Howth, 
aeArI>ubhn.  Hie  manner  in  which  this 
sola  was  raised,  is  truly  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  heart.  One  of  the  men  atvrork 
on  the  qua^fa  happened  to  get  an  old 
newspaper,  in  whicn  the  listed  subscrip- 
tions was  published,  into  his  hand,  dur- 
ing hts  breakfast  hour;  he  read  the  list 
to  his  companions,  who  surrounded  him, 
and  having  concluded,  he  addressed 
them  in  these  words :— '^  Boys,  what 
suppose  we  make  up  a  purse  ounelvea— 
what  better  can  we  do  vrith  our  money — 
it  would  be  better  than  laying  it  out  in 
whiskey .^  This  address  had  an  electric 
efleci,  and  the  oroposal  received  general 
approbation.  No  business  vras  done  that 
day,  until  every  man  gave  his  mite — no 
man  was  backward,  and  before  twelve 
oclock  a  sum  of  fifty-three  pounds  was 
raised,  and  forwarded  to  the  Right  Ho- 
norable the  Lofd  Mayor. 


J£t7  D  ESPEIT. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  displayed 
great  bravery  and  skill  as  a  cavalry  offi- 
cer, particularly  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, where  his  leg  was  carried  ofi*  by  a 
shot,  and  buried  at  Hougomont.  A 
somewhalsingular  monument  was  erected 
to  Ut  memory ;  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  jeu  d^esprit : — 

''  Here  lies — and  let  no  saucy  knave 
Presume  to  sneer  and  laugh. 

To  learn  that  mouldering  in  this  grave 
Is  laid — a  British  caff', 

"  For  he  who  writes  these  lines  is  sure 
That  those  ^ho  read  the  whole, 

Will  find  such  laugh  were  premature. 
For  here,  too,  lies — a  toie. 

<<  And  here  five  little  ones  repose— 
Twin-bom  with  other  five — 

Unheeded  by  their  brother  /oei. 
Who  all  are  now  alive. 

**  A  leg  and  foot— to  speak  more  plain — 
liest  here  of  one  commanding ; 

Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain. 
Lost  half  his  widentanding. 

*'  Who,  when  the  guns,  vrith  murd» 
fraught. 

Poured  bullets  thick  as  hail, 
Could  only  in  this  way  be  brought 

To  give  the  foe  leg  bail. 

*'  Who  now  in  England,  just  as  gay 

As  in  the  battle  brave. 
Goes  to  the  rout,  review,  or  play, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

"  Fortune  in  vain  here  shew'd  her  spite 

For  he  will  still  be  found. 
Should  England's  sons  engage  in  fight, 

Resolv'd  to  stand  his  ground. 

'*  But  Fortune's  pardon  I  must  beg — 

She  wish'd  not  to  disarm. 
And  when  she  lopp*d  the  hero's  leg 

She  did  not  seek  his  harm  : 

"  And  but  indiilg'd  a  harmless  whim. 
Since  he  could  walk  with  one. 

She  thought  two  legs  were  lost  on  him 
Who  never  deigird  to  run !" 


FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 

Kmo  Chables  the  XII.  after  signal- 
izing himself  in  a  famous  battle,  received* 
no  wound,  but  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
changing  his  dreu,  found  a  ball  lodged 
in  his  black  cravat 
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FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  that  a  corporal  of  his  body- 
regiment,  a  fine  young  fellow,  wore  a 
watch-chain  suspended  from  a  leaden 
ball,  merely  from  a  wish  to  appear  con- 
sequential. Frederic,  wishing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  matter,  accosted  tlie 
corporal  one  day  on  the  parade. 
"•  Corporal,"  said  he,  "  you  must  be  a 
prudent  fellow,  to  have  saved  a  watch 
out  of  your  pay."  ^^  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  brave,  sire,"  replied  the  man; 
*'  tlie  watch  is  of  little  consequence." 
Tlie  'King,  taking  out  a  watch,  set  with 
diamonds,  said :  *'  My  watch  points  at 
five.  How  much  is  yours?"  Shame 
and  confusion  first  appeared  in  the  cor- 
pora I's  face :  at  lenetn  he  drew  out  his 
bullet,  and  answered  with  a  firm  voice : 
'*  My  watch,  sire,  shews  me  neither  five 
nor  six,  but  it  tells  me  that  I  oug^t  to 
be  ready,  at  every  hour,  to  die  for  your 
Majesty."  Tlie  King  replied :  "  In  or- 
der tliat  you  may  daily  see  one  of  those 
hours  at  which  you  are  to  die  for  me, 
take  this  watch. 

in  one  of  the  forced  marches  of  his 
army,  Frederic  rode  beside  his  cavalry, 
and  heard  a  trooper  at  a  short  distance 
make  a  honid  nobe  with  cursing  and 
swearing.  He  immediately  rode  up  to 
him,  and  heard  him  exclaim,  among  many 
other  oaths :  **  I  wish  tliis  confounded 
sort  of  life  was  at  an  end." — "  You  are 
very  right,  my  lad,"  said  the  king :  "  I 
wish  the  same :  but  what  can  we  do  ? 
We  must  have  patience,  till  it  is  peace." 

AAer  the  action  near  Breslaw  in  Silesia, 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians, 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lissa,  and 
before  the  two  armies  met  in  this  latter 
contest,  a  French  soldier  in  Frederic's 
service,  who  had  just  deserted,  was 
stopped,  and  conducted  to  tlie  king. 
"  W  hy  did  you  leave  me,"  said  Frederic. 
"  Because,  answered  the  soldier,  ••  your 
aflairs  are  too  desperate."—"  Well/'  le- 
plied  the  king,  «  go  back  to  your  colours. 
We  shall  liave  another  battle  soon;  and 
if  I  lose  it,  come  and  find  me  out,  and 
ym  and  I  will  desert  together."  ) 

By  such  instances  of  occasional  con- 1 
descension  and  lenity  did  Frederic  ac- 
quire the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
secure  their  exertions  in  gaining  those 
glorious  victories  which  have  conferred 
oil  him  the  title  of  Great. 


During  the  second  bombardment  of 
Algiers,  the  Moors,  in  despair,  fastened 
their  Christian  slaves  to  the  mouths  of 
their  cannon,  and  in  this  way  their 
mangled  bodies  were  fired  against  the 
hostile  ships.  An  Algerine  captain, 
who  had  been,  some  years  before,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  b^iegers,  observed 
among  the  number  an  officer  who  had  at 
that  time  shown  him  the  kindest  treat- 
ment, and  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  anient  friendship.  lie  perceived  him 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
fasten  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  can- 
non. The  Algerine  cried  out,  and  made 
the  most  violent  struggles  to  save  the  lifb 
of  the  victim.  But  finding  his  entreaties 
vain,  and  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
firing  the  gun,  he  threw  himselt  across 
the  body  of  his  devoted  friend^  clasped 
his  arms  firmly  round  him,  and  caUed 
aloud :  "  Fire  1  Since  I  cannot  save  the 
life  of  my  friend,  I  will  at  least  emoy  the 
consolation  of  dying  vrith  him.*^  The 
Dey,  who  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  tfajs  scene,  was  so  moved  at  the  aUt, 
that  he  instantly  conceded  to  heroum 
what  he  had  denied  to  hamanitj. 

8IVGULAR  CAFTURS. 

English  history  does  not  record  a 
more  daring  action  than  that  of  Edward 
Stanley,  an  English  officer,  at  the  attack 
of  one  of  the  forts  of  Zutphen,  in  tha 
Low  Countries,  in  the  year  1586.  lliree 
hundred  Spaniards  defended  the  forty 
and  when  Stanley  approached  it,  one 
of  them  thrust  a  pike  at  him  to  kill  him; 
he  seized  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  held  it  with  sudi  force,  that  the 
Spaniards,  unable  to  wrest  it  firom  him, 
drew  him  up  into  the  fort.  He  instantly 
drew  his  sword,  and  dispersed  all  tiiat 
were  present:  this  so  astonished  the  gmr- 
rison,  Uiat  it  gave  Stanley's  followcfs 
time  to  storm  the  fort,  and  establish  them- 
selves in  their  conquest. 

A  bailor's  pun. 
A  SAILOR  hearing  that  the  Victoiy  had 
engaged  the  SantissimaTrinidadaoooM 
quarter,  and  the  Bucentaur  on  the  other, 
observed,  that  her  station  must  have  been 
omiiMipt, 

London :— Printed  hj  JoHra  Last,  No.  3, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ABOUKIR. 


Ikfldenced  by  an  utlenl  deiiie  lo  io  fiill  march.  On  the  23rd  he  arnved 
vail  (be  indeslnicliblemonumenti  of  bd-  at  Aleiaadria  nilh  the  diviaions  of  Mu- 
cieiit  (irandeur  at  Thebes,  Napoleon  «u  rat,  Ijumta,  and  Bod,  where  he  Joined 
Ml  the  point  of  Mlting  out  from  Cairo,  the  guriaon  under  Marmont,  which  had 
far  Upper  £gy|<t,  *heD  a  courier  from  not  ventured  to  leave  its  inlrenchmenti 
MarmoDt,  governor  of  Alexandiis,  an-  in  presence  of  such  formidable  enemies. 
Dounced  the  dispmbiiTkation  of  a  Urge  .  The  division  of  Detaix  was  at  the  same 
body  of  Turks  in  Aboukir  Bay.  They  time  ordered  to  lalt  back  to  Cairo  from 
appealed  there  on  the  lOOi  of  July,  1799,  ,  Upper  Efy\>t,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the 
ard  efiectpd  a  landii^  under  the  prolec-  whole  Frendi  force  might  be  brought  to 
tion  of  Ihe  Briuih  navy ;  taking  posses-  ;  the  menaced  point.  Mourad  B«y,  in 
•ion  of  Ihe  fort  of  Aboukir,  and  of  a  re-  i  concert  with  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  de- 
doubt  placed  behind  the  village  of  that  scended  from  Upper  Egypt  with  ihree 
name.  |  thousand  horse,  intending  to  cut  his  way 

This  inielligence  was  received  by  Na-  !  across  lo  the  forces  whicE  had  landed  at 
poleon  on  (he  evening  of  the  13tti ;  he  Aboukir ;  but  he  was  met  and  encoun- 
nt  U|>  all  niglil,  dicuuu^  orders  fur  the  Itfred  near  the  Lake  Natron,  by  Muratat 
dirrciioti  of  all  ihe  divisions  of  his  army,  die  head  of  a  body  ol  cavalry,  and  afler 
and  on  the  16lh,  it  foi.r  in  ihe  morning,  a  severe  action,  obliged  to  reirace  his 
be  WM  on  horseback  and  all  his  troops  '  tleps,  w>d  lake  refuge  in  the  Desert. 
Vol-  !•  c 
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Tlie  army,  which  landed  at  Aboukir 
nine  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  the 
forces  which  had  arrived  at  the  close  of 
the  siege  of  Acre  from  Rhodes,  and  had 
been  transported  theqce  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  by  Sir  Sidtiey  Smith's  squadron, 
though  almost  destitute  of  cavalry,  was 
much  more  formidable  than  any  which 
the  French  troops  had  yet  encountered  in 
the  East.  It  was  composed  of  intrepid 
Janizzaries,  admirably  equipped  and  well 
disciplined  ;  accustomed  to  discharge 
their  iirelock  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  enemy,  with  a  sabre  in  one  hand  and 
8  pistol  in  the  other.  The  artillery  was 
numerous  and  well  served;  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  British  squadron. 

Napoleon  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
peninsula  of  Aboukir  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  though  his  force  did  not  exceed 
eight  thousand  men,  he  no  sooner  saw 
the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
resolved  to  make  an  immediate  attack  ; 
and  so  strongly  was  his  mind  already  im- 
pressed by  the  great  destinies  to  which 
ne  conceived  himself  called,  that  he  said 
to  Murat,  <*  This  battle  will  decide  the 
fete  of  the  world." — "  At  least  of  this 
army,"  replied  the  other;  "  but  you 
sliould  feel  confidence  firom  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  the  soldiers  feel  they 
must  now  conquer  or  die.  The  enemy 
nave  no  caxulry ;  ours  is  brave  ;  and  be 
assured,  if  ever  infantry  were  chained  to 
the  teeth  by  cavaln-,  tJie  Turks  shall  be 
to-morrow  by  mine." 

The  disj  ojiitions  of  the  ecneral  were 
soon  made,  and  his  measu't^s  speediiv 
crown'?d  with  success-  The  Turks  main- 
Uirt^l  their  ground,  till  they  saw  it 
turatd  by  Murat*s  ca^^lry  ;  but  tlie  in- 
stant that  was  done,  they  rted  in  confu-  ' 
$ion,  and  being  charged  by  the  French  . 
horse,  rushed  tumuhuously  into  the  wa- 
ter, whtrre  almost  the  whole  iv^re  either 
drowned  or  cut  down  b\  gripe^shot. 
— ^The  Janizzaries  defended  ihtm>elvfcs 
bnvely,  but  the  French  at  Un.th  routed 
them,  and  carried  the  villa::e  at  tht  point 
of  the  haycn«:t;  and  its  dt  tenders,  who 
refused  all  quarter,  were  ettner  put  to 
the  sword  or  drowned  in  iLe  ffuur. 

The  extraordinary-  su'x^?*  %?(  vais  ^rsi 
attack,  inspired  >"a^>cleoD  wiih  ili«r  hv>r€, 
Out  by  repeating  the  same  ccanceu^Te 
with  the  seixMid,  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing anuy  n^ight  be  destroyed.  For  this 
^-vpotK,  atter  aUowing  the  ttt>op«  m  few  i 


hours  of  repose,  and  establishing  a  bat- 
tery to  protect  their  operations,  he  com- 
menced a  new  attack.  At  three  o'clock 
the  chaise  was  beat,  and  the  troops  ad- 
vanred.  They  were  led  gallantly  for- 
ward; but  the  Turks,  transported  by 
their  ardour,  advanced  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments  to  meet  them,  and  a  bloody 
co^^'^ict  took  place  in  the  plain.  In  vain 
th^  Janizzanes,  after  discharging  their 
fusils  and  pistols,  rushed  to  the  attack 
with  their  formidable  sabres  in  the  air ; 
their  desperate  valour  at  length  yielded 
to  the  steady  pressure  of  the  European 
bayonet,  and  they  were  forced  buck,  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground,  to  the  foot 
of  the  intrenchments.  Here,  however, 
the  plunging  fire  of  the  redoubt,  and  the 
sustained  discharge  of  musketry  from  the 
top  of  the  works,  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  French  soldiers,  and  they  recoiled 
in  disorder  from  the  dreadful  carnage. 
When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  pass  the 
narrow  defile  between  the  works  and  the 
lake,  they  were  assailed  by  a  murderous 
fire  from  the  guu-boats,  and  were  re- 
peatedly forced  to  retire. 

This  attack  having  failed.  Napoleon 
was  doubtful  whether  he  should  continue 
the  battle,  or  rest  contented  with  the  ad- 
vantage already  gained.  He  was  relieved 
horn  this  perplexity  by  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  Turks  themselves.  No 
sooner  did  they  see  their  assailants  retire, 
than  they  rushed  out  of  the  fort  of  Abou- 
kir, and  commenced  cutting  off  the  beads 
of  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  scattered 
over  the  plain.  Napoleon  instantly  saw 
his  ad\'antaee,  and  quickly  turned  it  to 
the  best  arco\int.  Adv^ncin?  rapidly, 
and  in  admirable  order,  the  French  ar- 
rested the  sortie,  and  returned  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  intrenchments,  by  this  time 
in  a  great  measure  stripped  of  their  d^ 
fenders.  All  proved  successful,  and  the 
whole'  line  of  reifoubts  was  captured ; 
while  se^Trdl  squadrons,  in  confusion, 
penetrated  through  a  narrow  opening, 
and  got  into  the  r«ar.  The  Tozks  now 
tied  in  confVt<ion  towards  the  fort 
of  Aboukir.  but  the  Frendi  cavalry, 
whioh  now  inundated  the  space  between 
the  11  and  the  fort,  charged  them  so  fu- 
rioii>ly  in  t^ank,  that  ther  were  ihrown 
into  the  sea.  ai'd  almost  all  petishcd  in 
the  waves-  The  enemy  penetrated  into 
the  camp  of  Mustapha  Pacha,  where 
Mutat,  with  bis  own  hand,  made  titat 
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commander  prisoner,  and  shut  up  the 
remnant  of  the  army,  amounting  to  about 
two  thcnisand  men,  in  the  fort  of  Abou- 
kir.  Heavy  cannon  were  immediately 
planted  against  the  fort,  which  surren- 
dered a  few  days  after.  Five  thousand 
corpses  floated  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
two  thousand  had  perished  in  the  battle, 
and  the  like  number  were  made  pri&oners 
of  war  in  the  fort.  Hardly  any  escaped, 
a  circumstance  almost  unexampled  in 
modem  warfare. 

Mustapha  Pacha,  the  general,  being 
brought  into  tlie  presence  of  his  victor, 
^88  SHiuted  with  these  words  :  **  It  has 
been  your  fate  to  lose  this  day ;  but  I 
will  take  care  to  inform  the  Sultan  of  the 
ct-iirage  with  which  you  have  contested 
it."  "  Spare  thyself  that  trouble,"  an- 
swered the  proud  pacha,  **  my  master 
kaows  me  better  than  thou/' 

Thus  ended  tins  memorable  battle, 
whidi,  though  it  did  not  repair  the  im- 
mense losses  and  fatal  consequences  of 
the  naval  conflict  of  the  %ame  name,  will 
always  recal  to  the  memory  of  French- 
men one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
meots  of  their  arms. 


GHOST  STORIES. 

{Estracted  from  "  Tough  Tarns:*) 
*^ Midnight  came, — a  dark,  dreary, 
coid,  starless  midnight,  and  I  wa$  or- 
dered to  visit  all  the  outposts  to  see  that 
the  sentinels  were  alert  upon  their  duty. 
The  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  remained  unburied.  I  looked 
upon  many  a  bleeding  and  mangled  form 
during  the  day ;  I  had  seen  many  a  poor 
wretch  writhing  in  the  last  pang  of  mor- 
tal agony ;  I  had  gazed  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  wildness  on  the  convulsive 
contortions  which  expiring  nature  had 
left  upon  the  countenance  :  and  now,  in 
the  stillness  and  solitude  of  night,  to 
traverse  the  spot  where  they  lay  in  pro- 
miscuous heaps  as  they  had  fallen, — my 
very  soul  was  harrowed  up  1  I  would 
aot  disobey,  and  I  did  not  dare  td^ask 
for  attendance,  lest  my  secret  should 
transpire. 

"Alone then  I  departed,  every  nerve 
agitated  with  the  commotion  that  shook 
n«y  trembling  frame.  Alone  I  took  my 
way  to  the  nearest  outpost,  often  starting 
a&ide  as  some  stifiiened  corpse  lay  stretched 
across  my  path.  The  hollow  moaning  of 
ihe  waves  breaking  against  the  rugged 


rocks,  came  with  a  fearful  sound  upon 
the  wind,  which  rushed  past  in  hurried 
gusts,  and  now  and  then  a  half-stifled 
groan  burst  from  some  poor  creature 
who  yet  survived  the  carnage,  and  was 
recovering  sensibility.  I  had  reached 
about  half  way  to  my  first  place  of  desti- 
nation, when  my  faculties  became  in  a 
great  measure  paralysed,  on  hearing 
sometliing  behind  which  emitted  a  strange 
and  unnatural  noise.  I  determined  to 
face  it,  and  turned  round  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  atmosphere  was  dense  and 
hazy,  enveloping  tne  earth  in  darkness; 
but  amidst  tne  gloom,  a  most  horrible 
figure  kept  rising  up  to  more  than  mortal 
height,  and  then  again  sinking  to  scarcely 
half  the  stature  of  man;  two  immense 
projections  issued  from  its  hideously 
formed  head,  and  a  pair  of  burning  eyes 
glared  with  vengeful  fierceness  upon  me : 
all  my  old  feelings  returned;  dismay 
crept  upon  my  spirit,  and  making  one 
des|>erdte  effort,  iran  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity from  this  terrifiic  object.  But 
alas  1  I  had  not  run  far,  when  I  stumbled 
over  a  dead  body,  and  fell  in  the  midst 
of  several  others.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  assist  me  in  rising,  and  they 
rested  upon  the  cold  clammy  face  of  a 
corpse  1  Once  more  upon  my  feet,  I 
looked  round ;  the  monster  was  close  to 
me,  rising  and  falling  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore, and  again  I  bounded  away,  not 
knowing  whither.  A  building  presented 
itself,  which  I  hoped  was  one  of  the  out- 
posts, and  hastily  entering  it,  I  fell  about 
twelve  feet  into  a  space  below,  but  sus- 
tained no  bodily  injury,  as  the  floor  was 
covered  with  piles  of  seal  skins.  Here, 
in  thick  darkness  and  insensibility,  I  lay 
for  several  hours,  when  I  was  accident- 
ally discovered  by  a  party  who  had  clan- 
destinely left  the  main  body  to  seek  for 
plunder,  and  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  seeing  an  enormous  he-goat  near  the 
entrance  to  the  building.  By  the  light 
of  the  lantern  which  they  carried,  I  was 
readily  recognised,  ana  soon  rescued 
from  my  uncomfortable  situation.  The 
fresh  air  and  human  voices  soon  restored 
me  to  animation,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  I  saw,  quietly  standing  amid  the 
group  of  seamen,  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  my  alarm  and  misfortune, — tiie  great 
he-goat !  My  fall  was  attributed  to  ac- 
cident; ond,  attended  by  the  party,  I 
\isit6d  the  outi)ostsand  made  my  report 
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to  the  oommaiKltng  officer.  The  account 
<^  my  adventure  soon  spread,  but  the  oc- 
currence was  attributed  to  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  real  cause,  as  the  different  tale- 
tellers had  each  a  story  of  his  own  to 
magniiy  my  intrepidity;  and  thus  my 
weaJcness  not  only  escaped  detection, 
but  I  actually  gained  approbation  for  my 
courage.  From  that  hour  my  determin- 
ation became  more  and  more  strength- 
ened to  resist  the  pusiianimity,  which  in 
spite  of  every  effort  would  at  times  at- 
tack me. 

"  Iwas  next  employed  in  the  capture  of 
Monte  Video,  or  rather  the  city- of  San 
Philip,  which  is  the  proper  name, — 
Monte  Video  being  a  lofty  mountain  on 
one  promontory  of  a  deep  bay,  as  the 
city  of  San  Philip  stands  on  the  extreme 
pomt  of  the  other  promontory.  After  the 
city  was  taken,  I  was  stationed  at  night 
on  tlie  flat  roof  of  a  house  which  commu- 
nicated with  several  others;  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  be  very  vigilant,  and  in 
case  of  any  thing  material  occurring,  to 
forward  immediate  information  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  party,  who  was 
to  dispatch  the  intelligence  to  head- 
c^uarters.  The  post  was  one  of  extreme 
importance,  and  had  been  entrusted  to 
me  on  account  of  my  apparent  fearless- 
ness. It  overlooked  the  gates  leading  to 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which,  though  in 
our  possession,  were  frequently  visited 
by  guerilla  bands,  who  secretly  dealt  death 
to  the  incautious  sentinels.  I  had  been 
about  one  hour  upon  the  look-out,  and 
had  suppressed  the  rising  sensations  of 
terror  which  had  more  than  once  attacked 
me ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  large 
empty  earthenware  crate,  mat  stood  in 
the  comer  of  the  next  flat,  began  to  move 
slowly  along  the  roof.  I  had  been  lean- 
ing over  the  parapet  of  the  house,  with 
my  ba(  k  towards  the  crate,  but  tiie  slight 
rustling  made  by  the  movement  caused 
me  to  glance  over  my  shoulder  without 
appearing  to  turn  my  head.  The  motion 
cesised :  but  I  could  not  doubt  the  fieict, 
for  the  crate  was  not  in  the  situation 
where  I  had  first  seen  it.  I  still  re- 
mained in  my  position  without  stirring, 
but  kept  my  eyes  directed  by  a  sidelong 
glance  towards  the  object.  Again  it 
moved,  but  so  slowly  and  so  noiselessly, 
that  by  a  person  possessing  a  mind  of 
any  other  stamp  than  mine,  it  would 
have  passed  unheard,  and  consequently 


unheeded.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  snp* 
press  my  emotion, — trembling  imbecility- 
was  rapidly  creeping  upon  my  system, — 
all  my  former  tenors  were  reviving,  when 
at  that  moment  the  devices  of  the  gue^ 
rillas  recurred  to  my  recollection,  and 
cocking  the  lock  of  the  pistol,  I  stood  in 
perfect  readiness.  Again  the  crate  moved, 
so  as  to  get  more  into  my  rear :  but  a 
picket.guard  passing  through  the  street 
oelow,  I  called  to  the  officer,  and  instantly 
sprang  over  the  ^^astwork  that  divided 
the  two  roofs,  and  ran  to  that  part  which 
was  most  likely  to  cut  off  a  retreat  if  the 
crate  had  been  moved  by  human  agency 
-—of  which,  I  confess,  I  entertained 
strong  doubts.  These,  however,  were  soon 
dispelled;  for  I  had  scarcely  reached 
my  station,  when  the  crate  was  thrown 
up,  and  Uietall  gaunt  figure  of  a  guerilla 
was  for  an  instant  seen  against  the  dim 
light  of  the  sky.  But  it  was  only  for  an 
instant;  our  pistols  seemed  to  be  dis- 
charged at  tlie  same  moment  of  time.  [ 
heard  his  ball  whistle  by  my  ears,  and  it 
left  a  tingling  sensation  that  indicated 
how  very  close  it  had  passed  to  my  head : 
I  the  smoke  hindered  me  from  seeing  more, 
but  I  felt  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife 
graze  down  my  breast, — I  heard  a  heavy 
hW  into  the  street  below, — a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry succeeded ; — ^then  followed  a  wild 
shriek,  and  the  guerilla  was  a  corpse  1 
His  knife  had  been  intended  for  my 
heart,  but  a  backward  step  on  my  part, 
saved  me :  the  skin  was  sligntly  scratched, 
and  the  instrument  remained  in  my 
coat  without  doing  further  injury. 

*<  In  what  manner  the  desperado  had 

fined  the  roof,  I  could  not  divine ;  and 
felt  certain  that  he  was  not  under  the 
crate  on  my  first  taking  the  post,  as  I 
had  carefully  examined  it.  I  nad  after- 
wards an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
mode  by  which  he  had  accomplished  it, 
and  it  was  simply  through  the  efforts  of 
a  number  of  men,  who  were  raised  up 
successively  on  each  other's  shoulders. 
His  design  was  assassination  and  plun- 
der. For  my  share  in  this  transaction,  I 
obtained  the  approval  of  Sir  Home 
Popham,  pnd  was  raised  in  temporary 
rank. 

*'  The  next  trial  of  my  nervous  system 

was  at  Sierra  Leone.    I  was  then  in  a 

frigate,  and  as  fears  were  entertained  that 

the  French  were  about  to  make  a  descent 

I  upon  some  part  of  the  settlement,  (a 
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French  iqvadron  haylne  been  leen  ho- 
vering off  the  coast,)  me  free  negroes 
were  aimed  and  enrolled  as  volunteers. 
To  effect  this  at  a  village  about  six  miles 
in  the  interior,  I  was  despatched  with 
proper  orders,  and  the  boat  lauded  me 
ai  tne  nearest  point  to  my  place  of  desti- 
natioo.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  be- 
fore my  doty  was  completed ;  and  as  I 
was  particularly  desirous  to  return  to  the 
ship  and  make  my  report,  an  officer  of 
the  York  Rangers  lent  me  a  beautiful 
and  spirited  horse,  whidi  I  mounted, 
though  not  without  a  few  misgivhigs, 
which  were  much  increased  when  I  was 
jocosely  requested  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  **  ghost "  on  my  road.  On  the  way- 
side stood  a  lone  sind  uninhabited  house, 
where  a  trafficker  in  human  flesh  had 
murdered  his  wife ;  and  ever  since,  the 
lady  or  her  apparition  had  presented 
herself,  after  dark,  before  the  gate.  Be- 
yond this  house  were  the  remains  of  a 
negro  village,  which  previously  to  colo- 
nization Imd  been  attacked  by  slave- 
dealers,  and  burned.  The  aged  inha- 
bitants were  massacred,  the  yonng  were 
borne  to  slavery;  and  now  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  former  visited  their  old 
habitations,  and  called  aloud  for  ven- 
geance to  redress  their  wrongs.  Such 
tales  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  com- 
posure: but  I  strove  to  laugn  at  the 
jokes  passed  on  me,  and  staned  off  at 
fall  speed,  declaring  that  ''the  ghosts 
should  have  a  long  dnase,  if  they  felt  in- 
dined  to  sport.'* 

"  The  empty  boast  still  faltered  on  my 
heart,  and  my  tremulous  hand  could 
scarcely  hold  the  rein,  when  the  house  of 
death,  all  desolate,  appeared  in  view. 
'  Striking  the  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the 
generous  animal,  be  sprang  forward  on 
his  way,  and  passed ^tne  dreadful  spot 
without  my  witnessing  any  thing  to  ex- 
cile  horror. 

'^  Although  the  moon  was  up,  yet  storms 
were  on  the  wind,  and  heavy  clouds  ob- 
scured her  light.  Of^en  in  imagination 
did  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered 
negroes  as  they  came  howling  on  the 
gale,  whilst  I  rapidly  approached  the 
ruined  village  which  had  oeen  the  ter- 
rific scene  of  blood.  A  black  cloud  thick 
with  darkness  overshadowed  the  picture, 
and  spread  a  gloomy  wildness  over  every 
object.  The  horse  buried  his  hoofs  deep 
in  the  sand,  and^  like  an  arrow  from  a 


bow,  continued  his  fleet  cai-eer;  when, 
in  a  moment,  he  stopped,  tlirew  out  his 
forelegs,  and  reared  upon  his  haunches, 
while  steaming  foam  issued  from  his 
nostrils.  It  was  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty that  I  retained  my  seat ;  and  as 
the  creature  refused  to  proceed,  I  rode 
back  a  short  distance  ana  again  made  an 
effort  to  pursue  my  direct  road,  but  in 
vain ;  the  animal  stopped  at  the  same 
spot,  and  flew  from  siae  to  side  of  the 
highway,  nor  could  the  whip  and  spur 
urge  him  to  advance. 

"  Several  times  did  I  repeat  the  same 
attempt;  and  though  a  chilling  awe 
crept  through  my  veins,  and  made  my 
blood  run  cold,  yet  nothing  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  sight,  though  it  was 
evident  that  the  eyes  of  the  horse  were 
fixed  upon  something  supematuraily 
terrific. 

<'At  length  the  moon  shed  her  dim 
light  through  the  fleecy  cloud,  and  then 
with  horror  and  amazement  I  beheld  the 
cause  of  terror;  for  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  appeared  a  long  black  coffin, 
and  the  pale  beams  of  the  moon  glanced 
on  the  white  escutcheons  fixed  on  the 
top.  Every  feeling  of  the  soul  was 
racked  to  the  extreme ;  every  fibre  of  the 
heart  was  nerved  to  desperation ;  and, 
mustering  all  my  breath,  I  uttered  the 
great  and  awful  name  to  which  ail,  both 
quick  and  dead,  must  pay  obedience. 
The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  thrown  up, — a 
figure  slowly  raised  itself  and  gazed  upon 
me,  whilst  mv  whole  existence  seemed 
quivering  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  The 
horse  pawed  the  ground  with  uncon- 
trolled fiiry;  the  howling  of  the  gale 
seemed  more  dreadful ;— when  a  hollow 
voice,  with  distinct  utterance,  vociferuted, 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  'tis  onlv  Uncle 
Joey ! — So,  so,  poor  fellow !  so,  fo  I" 

**The  horse,  hearing  a  well-known 
sound,  became  pacified;  aud  then  I 
ascertained  that  Uncle  Joey,  a  corporal 
in  the  newly-raised  volunteers,  had  been 
to  town  to  fetch  an  arm-cheity  which  had 
been  made  by  a  carpenter  to  depobit  the 
muskets  in.  Having,  however,  drank 
rather  freely,  hehad  found  himself  drowsy 
on  his  way  back;  so  getting  into  tlie 
chest  (which  was  painted  black,  with  a 
tin  plate  on  the  lid)  and  shutting  himself 
in,  he  had  enjoyed  a  comfortable  nap, 
till  the  snorting  of  the  animal  and  mv 
shouting  brought  about  his  resurrection.^ 
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SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  OF  A 
BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

Iw  the  year  1799,  when  the  war  with 
America  was  conducted  with  great  spirit 
upon  the  Continent,  a  division  of  the 
British  army  was  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  in  a  position  so  favour- 
able by  nature,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
any  military  art  to  surprise  it.  War  in 
America  was  rather  a  species  of  bunting 
than  a  regular  campaign. 

In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  this 
species  of  war,  in  which  tnere  was  so 
much  loss  and  so  little  honour,  it  was 
the  custom  witn  every  regiment  to  ex- 
tend Its  outposls  to  a  great  distance  be- 
yond the  encampments ;  to  station  cen- 
tinels  some  miles  in  the  woods,  and  keep 
a  constant  guard  round  the  main  body. 
A  regiment  of  foot  was  at  this  time  sta- 
tioned upon  the  confines  of  a  boundless 
savannah.  Its  loss  was  likewise  great. 
The  centinels  were  perpetually  surprised 
upon  their  posts  b^  the  Indians,  and 
were  borne  off  their  stations,  without 
communicating  any  alarm,  or  being  heard 
of  aAer.  Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  conveyed 
away,  except  tliat,  upon  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, a  few  drops  of  blood  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  leaves  which  covere<l 
the  ground.  Many  imputed  this  unac- 
countable disappearance,  and  suggested 
as  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  the 
men  thus  surprised  might  at  least  have 
fired  their  muskets,  and  communicated 
.  the  alarmto  the  contiguous  posts.  Others, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  consider  it 
as  treachery,  were  content  to  receive  it 
ita  a  mystery  which  time  would  unravel. 

One  morning,  the  centinels  having 
been  stationed  as  usual  over  night,  the 
guard  went  at  sunrise  to  relieve  a  post 
which  extended  u  considerable  distance 
into  the  wood.  The  centinel  was  gone  I 
The  surprise  was  great ;  but  the  circum- 
stance had  occurred  before.  They  left 
another  man,  and  departed,  wishing  him 
better  luck.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  T* 
said  the  man  with  warmth,  "  I  shall  not 
desert !"  The  relief  company  returned 
to  the  guard-house.  The  centinels  were 
replaced  every  four  hours,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  guard  again  marched 
to  relieve  the  post.  To  their  inexpres- 
sible astonishment  the  man  was  gone  I 
They  searched  round  the  spot,  but  no 
traces  could  be  found  of  his  disappeor- 


ance. — It  was  necessary  that  the  station, 
firom  a  stronger  motive  than  ever,  should 
not  remain  unoccupied ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  another  man,  and  return 
to  the  guard-house.  The  superstition  of 
the  soldiers  was  awakened,  and  the  ter- 
ror ran  through  the  regiment.  Tlie  co- 
lonel being  apprised  of  the  occiurrence, 
signified  his  intention  to  accompany  the 
guard  when  they  relieved  the  centinel 
they  had  left.  At  the  appointed  time, 
they  all  marched  together;  and  again, 
to  their  unutterable  wonder,  they  found 
the  post  vacant,  and  the  man  gone ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  colonel 
hesitated  whether  he  should  station  a 
whole  company  on  the  spot ;  or  whether 
he  again  should  submit  the  post  to  a  sin- 
gle centinel.  The  cause  of  these  repeated 
disappearances  of  men,  whose  courage 
and  honesty  were  never  suspected,  must 
be  discovered :  and  it  seemed  not  likely 
this  discovery  could  be  obtained  in  per- 
sisting in  the  old  method.  Three  brave 
men  were  now  lost  to  the  regiment,  and 
to  assign  the  post  to  the  fourth,  seemed 
nothing  less  than  giving  him  up  to  de- 
struction. The  poor  fellow  whose  turn 
it  was  to  take  the  station,  though  a  man, 
in  other  respects,  of  incomparable  reso- 
lution, trembled  from  head  to  foot.  **  I 
must  do  my  duty,''  said  he  to  the  officer, 
*'  I  know  that,  but  I  should  like  to  lose 
my  life  with  more  credit."  A  man  im- 
mediately stepped  from  the  ranks,  and 
desired  to  take  the  post.  Every  mouth 
commended  his  resolution.  "  I  will  not 
be  taken  alive,"  said  he,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  of  me  on  the  least  alarm.  At  all 
events,  I  will  fire  my  piece  if  I  hear 
the  least  noise.  If  a  crow  chatters, 
or  a  leaf  falls,  you  shall  hear  my  mvis- 
ket.  You  may  be  alarmed  when  no- 
thing is  the  matter;  but  you  must  take 
the  chance,  as  tlie  condition  of  th^ 
discovery."  The  Colonel  applauded 
his  courage,  and  told  him  he  would  do 
right  to  fire  upon  the  least  noise  which 
was  ambiguous.  His  comrades  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  left  him  with  a 
melancholy  foreboding.  The  company 
marched  back,  and  waited  the  event  in 
the  guard-house. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear 
was  upon  the  rack  for  the  discharge  of 
the  musket,  when,  upon  a  sudden,  the 
report  was  heard.  The  guard  imme- 
diately marched,  accompanit^d  as  before. 
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by  the  Colon^  and  some  of  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  regiment.  As 
they  approached  the  spot,  they  saw  the 
man  advancing  towards  them,  dragging 
another  man  on  the  ground  by  the  hair 
of  his  head.  When  they  came  up  to 
him,  it  appeared  to  be  an  Indian  wnom 
he  bad  shot.  An  explanation  was  im- 
mediately required. 

*'  I  told  your  honour,"  said  the  man, 
"  that  I  should  Bre  if  I  heard  the  least 
noise.    The  resolution  I  had  taken  saved 
my  life.    I  had  not  been  long  on  my 
post  when  I  heard  a  rustling  at  some 
short  distance;  I  looked,  and  saw  an 
American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in 
the  woods,  crawling  along  the  ground, 
and  seemed  looking  for  nuts  under  the 
trees  and  among  the  leaves.    As  these 
animals  are  so  very  common,  I  ceased 
to  consider  it  for  a  few  minutes;   but 
being  on  the   constant  alarm  and  ex- 
pectation of  attack,  and  scarcely  know- 
mg  what  was  to  be  considered  a  real 
cause  of  apprehension,  I  kept  my  eyes 
vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its 
progress  among  tne  trees ;  still  there  was 
no  need   to  give  the  alarm,    and    my 
thoughts  were  directed  to  danger  from 
another  quarter.    It  struck  me,   how- 
ever as  somewhat  singular  to  see  this 
animal  making,  by  a  circuitous  passage, 
for  a  thick  coppice  immediately  behind 
my  post,  I  therefore  kept  my  eyes  more 
constantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  as  it  was 
now  wiilun  a  few  yards  of  the  coppice, 
hesitated  whether  I  should  not  fire.    My 
comrades,  tliought  I,  will  laugh  at  me 
for  alarming  them  by  shooting  a  pig;  I 
had  almost  resolved  to  let  it  alone,  when 
just  as  it  approached  the  thicket,  I  ob- 
served it  give  an  unusual  spring.     I  no 
longer  hesitated;  I  took  my  aim,  dis~ 
charged  my  piece,  and  the  animal  was 
immediately  stretched  before  me,  with  a 
groan,  which  1  conceived  to  be  diat  of  a 
human  creature^  I  weSf  up  to  it,  and 
judge  my  astolfishment,  when  I  found 
that  I  had  killed  an  Indian !     He  had 
enveloped  himself  with  the  skin  of  one 
of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  com- 
pleti  ly,  his  hands  and  feet  weie  so  en- 
tirel)'  concealed  in  it,  and  his  gait  and 
appearance  were  so  exactly  correspond- 
^i^t  to  that  of  the  animal,  that,  imperfectly 
as  they  were  always  seen   through  the 
trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise  could  not 
he  penetrated  at  a  distanoe,  and  sca«Q4ily 


discovered  upon  the  nearest  aspect.  He 
was  armed  with  a  dagger  and  toma- 
hawk." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  man's 
relation.  The  cause  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  other  centinels  was  now  ap- 
parent. The  Indians,  sheltered  in  this 
disguise,  secreted  themselves  in  the  cop- 
pice; watched  the  moment  when  they 
could  throw  it  off;  burst  upon  the  centi- 
nels without  previous  alatrm,  and,  too 
quick  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
discharge  dieir  pieces,  either  stabbed  or 
scalped  them  ;  and,  bearing  them  away, 
concealed  them  in  the  leaves.  The  Ame- 
ricans gave  them  rewards  for  every  scalp 
of  an  enemy  they  brought. 


IMTBEPIDITT   OF   COUNT  SAXE. 

Count  Saxe,  the  hero  whom  Franca 
yet  honours  with  its  regret,  happened,  ia 
the  year  1705,  to  be  at  the  city  of  Lem- 
burgh,  waiting  for  an  escort  to  accompany 
him  to  Warsaw,  where  the  court  then 
was.  Having  learnt  that  there  was  a 
truce  between  the  Saxon  troops  and  the 
confederates,  he  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  this  interval ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
January,  quitted  the  place,  with  a  few 
officers  and  men.  He  stopped  at  a  small 
inn  in  the  village  of  Craknitz,  with  an 
intention  of  passing  the  night :  not  being 
aware  that  the  truce  had  been  broken,  and 
that  the  Polanders  were  informed  of  his 
departure,  and  intended  to  carry  him  off. 
They  even  dispatched  to  this  village  eight 
hundred  cavalry :  expecting  also  to  find 
there  marshal  count  Fleming,  who  had 
taken  the  same  route. 

Count  Saxe  was  about  to  seat  himselt 
at  table,  when  he  was  informed  that  a 
great  number  of  horsemen  had  entered 
Uie  village,  and  that  thev  appeared  to  be 
advancing  towards  the  house  where  he 
then  was.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
he  instantly  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  his  defence.  Seeine  that 
It  was  not  possible  to  guard,  with  only 
eighteen  persons,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
mises, which  lay  scattered,  he  abandoned 
the  court  and  ground-floor,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house ; 
placing  two  or  tnree  men  in  each  cham- 
ber, with  orders  to  bore  holes  in  the 
floors,  that  they  might  be  able  to  fire  upon 
whoever  should  enter  below :  and  finding 
that  he  could  afford  some  relief  to  thosa 
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in  the  house  by  means  of  the  stable,  he 
posted  himself  in  the  latter  spot  with  the 
rest  of  his  people. 

Tliese  dispositions  were  scarcely  made, 
when  the  attack  commenced.  The  doors 
of  the  ground-floor  were  first  forced  open  ; 
but  the  rooms  being  all  low,  the  count's 
people  were  able  to  direct  their  fire  with 
certainty  :  and  accordingly,  every  one  of 
those  who  first  entered  was  instantly 
killed.  The  Polanders,  supposing  this 
part  of  the  house  full  ofthecount*s  people, 
and  thinking  the  upper  stories  might  be 
forced  with  less  difficulty,  abandoned  this 
quarter,  and  scaled  the  windows  of  the 
cnambers  which  they  discovered  to  be 
empty,  in  order  by  this  means  to  come  at 
those  which  were  guarded.  This  ma- 
noeuvre embarrassed  the  count,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it.  He 
suffered  them,  however,  to  ascend.  He 
then  resolved  to  mount  himself,  and  en- 
ter the  chambers  after  them,  sword  in 
hand,  accompanied  by  a  few  brave  offi- 
cers :  thus  hoping  to  astonish  the  enemy 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  which  might  pro- 
duce tlie  liappiest  effect,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  a  oark  night ;  a  time  when  cou- 
rage supplies  the  place  of  numbers,  which 
are  then  always  thought  greater  than 
they  are  in  reality.  A  musket-shot  which 
tlie  count  now  received  in  his  thigh,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  making  this  attack. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  first  chamber, 
which  was  already  filled  witli  the  enemy : 
all  of  them  who  did  not  escape  by  the 
windows,  were  immediately  put  to  death. 
Tlie  Fol&nders  made  a  second  attempt, 
which  succeeded  no  better,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  They  then  deter- 
mined to  blockade  the  house  till  day- 
light. Thecount  instantly  perceived  their 
design ;  and  while  he  was  meditating  the 
means  of  escape,  an  officer  advanced  to 
summon  him  to  surrender ;  threatening, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  set  fiire  not  only  to 
the  house  but  to  the  whole  village.  He 
prdered  the  officer  to  retire ;  and  on  his 
refusing  to  do  so,  fired  on  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  Polanders  sent  a 
Dominican  mar  with  a  second  summons, 
who  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  count  then  assembled  his  people: 
'*  Ypu  see,"  said  he,  "that  we  can  hope 
for  no  quarter;  to  save  our  lives  there<- 
fore,  we  must  force  our  way  through  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand.  They  are  dis- 
persed in  small  posts;  the  bulk  of  their 


force  b  at  a  distance:  let  us v avail  our- 
selves of  the  darkness,  to  gain  the  woods 
which  lie  contiguous  to  the  village.  If 
we  should  fall  in  with  one  of  their  out- 
posts, we  must  instantly  put  them  to  the 
sword.  Let  us  depart.  They  then  left 
the  house,  to  tlie  number  of  fourteen  Dy- 
sons. They  had  proceeded  a  very  short 
distance,  before  they  found  one  of  the 
enemy's  guard;  who  thinking  himself 
secure  from  all  alarm,  had  composed 
himself  to  sleep.  How  indeed  could  it 
have  been  supposed  that  such  a  handful 
of  men  would  take  a  resolution  so  daring  ? 
Nothing  surely  but  that  ardent  attach- 
ment to  life  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  every  one,  could  prompt  in  so  despe«> 
rate  a  measure.  The  count's  people  ais- 
patched  the  sleeping  man  before  he  coultf 
utter  a  word;  and  afterwards  proceeded 
in  safety  to  Sendomir,  where  they  found 
a  Saxon  garrison. 

SPIRITED  BEHAVIOUR  OF  A  DRUMMER. 

An  English  drummer  having  wandered 
from  his  camp,  and  getting  too  near  the 
French  lines,  was  seized  and  brought 
before  the  French  commander,  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  spy  disguised  in  a  drum- 
mer's uniform.  On  being  asked  who  he 
was  by  the  general,  he  answered,  ^  A 
drummer  in  the  English  service."  This 
not  gaining  credit,  a  drummer  was  sent 
for,  and  he  was  desired  to  beat  a  couple  of 
ma^rches,  which  accordingly  he  did,  and 
removed  the  Frenchman  s  suspicioo. 
However,  he  desired  the  dniminer  to 
beat  a  retreat.  **A  retreat,  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  Briton,  **  I  know  not  what  it 
IS,  nor  is  it  known  in  the  English  service." 
This  answer  so  pleased  the  French  officer, 
that  he  dismissed  the  drummer,aiid  wrote 
to  his  general,  commending  his  spiiitad 
bdisviour. 


COOL    COURAGE. 

A  MARINE  on  board  the  Genoa,  at  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  had  one  of  his  arm< 
shot  off  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  lie 
coolly  took  up  the  severed  limb  and  lai  1 
i^  on  the  shelf-piece  over  him,  saying, 
'^There's  an  example  for  you  all." 


LoNDOW  :-.Priiited  by  Jotsra  Last,  S»  Ed^ward- 
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SATOBDAY,  FEBRUARY  13, 1830. 


THE  BOULOGNE  FLOTILLA. 


tixraiMOM  bein^  releived  bj  the  treaty 
of  LniieviUe,  from  bU  apprehensioot  of 
%  Kiious  coDtineni*!  Uniggle,  luroed 
■11  his  kUention  to  the  ihorei  of  Great 
Britajn,  and  nude  tmportaiil  orepara- 
tioDs  tin  invaaion  on  hli  own  lide  of  the 
Chuinel.  Tttough  noiof that  m^pnitude 
of  dimeter  which  thej'  afterwards  bs- 
nunn],  these  efforts  were  of  a  nature  to 
claim  the  mmt  serious  attention  of  our 
Gorertunent.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Sheldt  to  that  of  the  Garonne,  erery 
creek  and  headland  was  fortified,  so  as  to 
aflbid  proleclion  to  the  small  cnft  which 
*ere  creeping  loand  the  shore  from  all 
the  harbonis  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
fietienl  rendezvous  of  Dunkirk  and  Bon- 
logne.  The  latter  harbour  was  the  ge- 
uenl  point  of  assembling;  gun-boats 
and  (iBt-bollomed  praams  t  .... 

Vol.  1. 


in  great  quantities,  furnaces  healed  for 
led-hot  Mot,  immense  batteries  con- 
BtTucled,  and  every  preparation  made, 
not  only  for  a  vigorous  defence,  but  the 
most  energetic  offensive  operations.  The 
immensity  of  the«e  preparationt  was 
studiously  dwelt  upon  in  the  French 
papers  ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
approaching  dewent  upon  Great  Britain ; 
and  fainb,  ever  the  iint  to  sound  the 
alarm,  so  magnified  tlieir  amount,  that 
when  a  few  battalions  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  heights  of  Boul(^e,  it  was  uoi- 
veisally  credited  in  England,  that  the 
army  of  invasion  was  about  to  take  it* 
station  preparatory  to  the  threatened 
attempt. 

The  English  fleets  at  this  time  in  the 
narrow  seal  were  lo  powerful,  that  no 
attempt  at  invasion  by  open  forte  could 
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bo  made  with  any  chance  of  success, 
there  being  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  un- 
der Admiral  Comwallis,  off  Brest,  and 
seventeen  in  the  German  Ocean,  ob- 
serving the  Dutch  harbours :  but  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal,  that  the  same 
wind  which  wafted  the  French  flotilla 
out  of  its  harbours,  might  chain  the 
English  cruisers  to  theirs ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  maritime  supe- 
riority, we  had  had  many  proofs,  that  it 
was  impossible  at  all  times  to  prevent  a 
vigilant  and  active  enemy  from  putting 
to  sea  during  the  darkness  of  autumnal 
or  winter  months ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  even  although  ultimate  de- 
feat might  attend  a  descent,  incalculable 
confusion  and  distress  would  inevitably 
follow  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Influenced  by  these  views,  the  English 
Government  provided  a  powerful  arma- 
ment of  bomos  and  light  vessels  in  the 
Downs,  and  intrusted  the  command  to 
Lord  Nelson,  whose  daring  and  suc- 
cessful exploits  at  Aboukir  and  the  Nile, 
pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  enterprise.  Having  hoisted  his  flag 
in  the  Medusa  frigate,  he  went  to  recon- 
noitre Boulogne ;  the  point  from  which 
it  was  supposed  Uie  great  attempt  would 
be  made,  and  which  the  French,  in  fear 
of  an  attack  themselves,  were  fortifying 
with  dl  care.  He  approached  near 
enough  to  sink  two  of  thetr  floating  bat- 
teries, and  to  destroy  a  few  gun-boats, 
which  were  without  the  pier :  what  da- 
mage was  done  within  could  not  be 
ascertained.  ''  Boulogne,^'  he  said,  *^  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  place  that  morning : 
— ^but,**  he  added,  "  it  is  not  my  wish  to 
injure  the  poor  inhabitants;  and  the 
town  is  spared  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  service  will  admit."  Enough  was 
done  to  show  die  enemy  that  thcv  could 
not  with  impunity  come  outside  their 
own  ports. 

''  Nelson*s  eye  was  fbced  upon  Flush- 
ing,— *  to  take  possession  of  that  place/ 
he  said,  '  would  be  a  week's  expedition 
for  four  or  five  thousand  troops.  This, 
however,  required  a  consultation  with 
the  Admiralty;  and  that  something 
might  be  done  meantime,  he  resolved 
upon  attacking  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth 
of  Boulogne  harbour.  This  resolution 
was  made  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  to  the  public  feeling  which 
was    so    preposterously   excited.      He 


himself  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that  th« 
French  army  would  never  embark  at 
Boulogne  for  die  invasion  ofEi^land; 
and  he  owned,  that  this  boat-warfare 
was  not  exactly  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
Into  Helvoet  or  Flushing,  he  should  be 
happy  to  lead,  if  Government  turned 
their  thoughts  that  way.  'While  I 
serve,'  said  he,  '  I  will  do  it  actively, 
and  to  the  verw  best  of  my  abilities.' 

*<  The  attack  was  made  b^  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  in  five  divisions,  under 
Captains  Somerviile,  Parker,  Cotgrave, 
Jones,  and  Conn.  The  previous  essay 
had  taught  the  French  the  weak  parts  of 
their  position;  and  they  omitted  no 
means  of  strengthening  it,  and  of  guard- 
ing against  the  expected  attempt.  The 
boats  put  off  about  half  an  horn  before 
midnight :  but,  owing  to  the  darkness, 
and  tide  and  half  tide,  which  must  al- 
ways make  night  attacks  so  uncertain  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  the  divisions 
separated.  One  could  not  arrive  at  all ; 
another  not  till  daybreak.  The  others 
made  their  attack  gallantly;  bat  the 
enemy  were  fully  prepared :  every  vessel 
was  defended  by  long  poles,  headed  with 
iron  spikes,  projecting  from  their  side^ ; 
strong  nettings  were  braced  up  to  th«r 
lower  yards ;  they  were  moored  by  the 
bottom  to  the  shore :  they  were  strongly 
manned  with  soldiers,  and  protected  by 
land  batteries,  and  the  shore  was  lined 
with  troops.  Many  were  taken  posses- 
sion of;  and,  though  they  could  not 
have  been  brought  out,  would  have 
been  burnt,  had  not  the  French  resorted 
to  a  mode  of  offence,  which  they  have 
oflen  used,  but  which  no  other  people 
have  ever  been  widced  enough  to  em- 
ploy. The  moment  the  firing  ceased  on 
bourd  one  of  their  own  vessels  they  fired 
upon  it  from  the  shore,  perfectly  regaid- 
less  of  their  own  men. 

*'  The  commander  of  one  of  the  French 
divisions  acted  like  a  generous  enemy. 
He  hailed  the  boats  as  uiey  approached, 
and  cried  out  in  English  :  '  Let  me  ad- 
vise you,  my  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep 
your  distance ;  you  can  do  nothing  bete; 
and  it  is  only  uselessly  shedding  the 
blood  of  brave  men  to  make  the  at- 
tempt.' The  French  official  aooount 
boasted  of  the  victory.  <  The  combat, 
it  said,  '  took  place  in  sight  of  Wh 
countries ;  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind, 
and  the  historian  v?oald  have  cause  t* 
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make  tliia  remark/  Thev  guesied  our 
lo«  at  ibor  or  five  hundred;  —  it 
amooBted  to  one  bundrod  and  serenty- 
two.  In  his  private  lelten  to  the  Ad- 
miialtj  NelaoD  affirmed,  that  had  our 
force  arrived  as  he  intended,  it  was  not 
all  the  chains  in  France  which  could 
have  prevented  our  n^en  firom  bringing 
off  the  whole  of  the  vessels.  There  had 
been  no  error  committed,  and  never  did 
Englishmen  display  more  courage.  Upon 
tliis  point  Nelson  was  fully  satisfied; 
but  be  said  he  should  never  bring  himself 
agiiin  to  allow  any  attack,  wherein  he 
himself  was  not  personally  concerned ; 
and  that  his  mind  suffered  more  than  if 
be  had  had  a  leg  shot  off  in  the  affair. 
He  grieved  particularly  for  Captain  Par- 
ker,— an  excellent  officer,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  and  who  had  an 
aged  &ther  looking  to  him  for  assistance, 
liis  thigh  was  shattered  in  the  action ; 
sod  the  wound  proved  mortal,  after 
tome  weeks  of  suffering  and  manly  re- 
signation." 


HENRY  AND  MARIA. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENTKSULAR  WAE. 

We  remained  at  Fonte  Aicada  nearly 
six  months ;  during  which  vigorous  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  ensuing 
campaign,  but  little  occurred  interesting 
or  worth  recording  while  quartered  in 
the  viU^e,  with  the  exception  of  a  love 
affair,  in  which  my  friend  Henry  was 
engaged,  and  which  is  so  tinged  with 
romance,  that  I  could  scarcely  expect 
credence  to  the  detail,  were  it  not  that 
all  who  were  then  present  with  the  regi- 
ment can  vouch  for  its  truth.  Henry, 
whose  warm  heart  and  romantic  imagi- 
nation ojften  produced  him  remarkable 
adventures,  here  fell  deeply  in  love.  In 
£u:t,  his  head  was  so  stuffed  with  the 
machiueiy  and  plots  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, that  his  heart,  as  Bums  ex- 
prttses  it,  '^  was  like  a  piece  of  tinder 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  a  flame,  from 
the  first  casual  spark  that  might  £dl 
upon  it."  Fortune,  however,  had  as  yet 
guarded  it  from  any  such  accident,  and 
reserved  for  winter  quarters  and  quieter 
times  the  shaft  which  was  to  destroy  his 
peace. 

He  had  by  dint  of  application  to  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  a  talent 
for  acquiring  it,  gained  a  very  tolerable 


knowledge  of  the   Portuguese,  and  at 
this  time  he  held  a  situation,  which  ex- 
empted him  in  a  degree  from  militarv 
duty,  and  left  him  time  to  associate  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fond 
of  his  conversation,  and  felt  friendly  to- 
wards him.    It  was  by  this  means  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  female  whose 
charms  had  captivated  him.    She  was 
niece  to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
In  her  he  imagined  he  had  found  Uie 
long-cherished  ideal  mistress  of  his  soul 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  more  accom- 
plishments and  perfections  than  would 
nave  made  an  angel  in  our  degenerate 
days.     I  was,  of  course,  his  confidant, 
and  certainly,  of  all  I  had  ever  heard  or 
read  of  love's  extravagance,  I  witnessed 
it  in  him ;  be  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
every  spare  moment  that  he  had*  was 
spent  on  a  small  eminence  opposite  the 
house  where  she  lived,  gazmg  at  the 
windows,  in  hopes  to  catch  a  glance  of 
her ;  here  he  would  sit  luxuriating  in  all 
the  wild  uncertainty  of  hope,  anticipa- 
tion, and  despair,  which  lovers  commonly 
indulge  in ;  and  although  his  familiarity 
with  the  family  might  have  gained  him 
access  to  her  company  at  any  time  he 
pleased,  he  grew  diffident   of  visiting 
them,  and  even  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
speaking  to  herself  on  the  subject ;  he 
poured  all  his  doubts  and  hopes  in  my 
ear,  and  he  could  not  have  found  one  to 
whom  they  were  more  interesting ;  of  the 
same  romantic  temperament,  I   shared 
in  all  his  sensations.    Seeing  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
violent  attachment,  I  recommended  him 
strongly  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
gain  an  interview,  and  speak  to  her  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  considered  tliis  im- 
practicable, as  the  sight  of  her  never 
failed  to  agitate  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  robbed  him  of  all  power  of  utter- 
ance.   Thus  situated,  and  willing   to 
render  my  friend  a  service,  through  my 
interest  with  a  family  whom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting,  I  brought  about  an 
interview  between  ihe  parties,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  Maria.    She 
was  certainly  a  ver/  pretty,  good-hu- 
moured, lively  girl,  but  in  my  opinio?, 
very  far,  indeed,  from  the  paragon  cf 
perfection  which  Heniy  was  mclined  to 
think  her ;  but  I  felt  not  the  magic  in- 
fluence of  that  power,  which,  Uke  ilia 
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philoshpher's  stone,  can  transmute  the 
oaser  metals  into  gold ;  little  satis&ction 
accrued  to  Hemy  from  this  meeting, 
but  it  subsequently  led  to  others  in 
which  the  parties  came  to  a  mutual  ex- 
planation, and  he  had  reason  to  hope 
that  he  was  not  regarded  by  her  with  in- 
difference. '  From  this  time,  their  inter- 
views were  more  firequent  and  less 
guarded,  and  visiting  heraunt  frequently, 
although  he  could  not  converse  freely 
with  Maria,  still  their  eyes,  which 
'Mooked  unutterable  things,"  were  not 
sufficiently  restrained,  and  the  old  lady 
began  to  suspect  the  truth ;  the  tattle  of 
the  village  confirmed  her  suspicions, 
and  she  forbade  Henry  the  house.  They 
had  a  few  stolen  meetings  at  her  friend's 
in  the  village,  but  this  also  was  dis- 
covered, and  Maria  was  prohibited  from 
leaving  the  house  unattended. 

I  am  almost  persuaded  that  had  afiairs 
gone  on  smootnly,  Henry  would  have 
come  to  his  senses,  and  the  attachment 
would  have  died  a  natural  death.  But 
these  obstacles  only  served  to  increase 
his  ardour  and  perseverance ;  for  so  well 
was  Maria  guarded,*  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  seeing  her.  In  this  di- 
lemma, he  determined  on  applying  to 
Donna  Anna,  the  girKs  aunt ;  from  this 
application  he  had  but  little  to  hope,  yet 
still  he  could  lose  nothing.  Having  thus 
resolved,  be  went  boldly  into  the  house;, 
and  without  speaking  to  any  one,  lest 
they  might  frustrate  his  purpose,  he 
traversed  the  passages,  until  he  perceived 
Donna  Anna  in  one  of  the  apartments 
alone,  employed  at  her  distaff.  He  en- 
tered, his  heart  fluttering  with  suspense: 
and  af\er  apologizing  for  his  rudeness,  in 
thus  intruaing  upon  her,  he  proceeded 
to  declare  his  love  for  Maria,  and  to  beg 
her  acquiescence  to  their  union.  The 
old  lady  seemed  thunderstruck  at  his 
presumption,  yet  still  Henry  had  so 
qualified  his  address  to  her,  that  she  had 
no  good  reason  to  be  angry,  and  after 
taking  a  few  minutes  to  recollect  herself, 
she  replied,  'Mhat  Maria  was  already 
betrothed  to  a  very  deserving  young 
man,  a  cousin  of  her  own ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  this  engagement,  she  could 
not  give  her  consent.  What  had  Maria 
to  expect  if  she  married  a  soldier  of  a 
foreign  regiment.  In  the  midst  of  war 
the  soldiers  themselves  suffered  much, 
b«-t  those  must 


fall  heavier  on  a  delicate  femal^  "mko 
had  never  known  any  thing  but  comfort. 
No — Maria  had  superior  expectatknifl. 
But,  supposing  I  considered  you  a  fit 
match  for  her  in  every  other  respect, 
still  your  religion  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier — to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  heretic^  she 
might  as  well  ally  herself  to  the  devil  1 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  character, 
and  fed  a  friendship  for  you,  but  I  can 
never  encourage  you  in  your  present  de- 
signs— ^nor  give  my  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage that  would  be  productive  of  mi- 
sery, to  at  least  one,  if  not  to  both 
parties.'' 

The  calm  and  decided  tone  in  wliich 
she  spoke,  convinced  Henry  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  her,  and  his 
heart  grew  too  big  for  utteranoe.  He 
tried  to  suppress  his  feelings,  but  Ihef 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was 
only  relieved  frmn  their  sufibcatinff  eflfeet 
by  a  flood  of  tears.  The  Donna's  heart 
softened  to  see  his  distress.  Yet  she 
still  remained  inflexible  to  her  purpose. 
Maria,  who  had  seen  Henry  enter  the 
house,  having  followed  him  to  the  door 
of  her  aunt's  apartment,  had  overheard 
the  conversation,  and  now  seeing  her 
aunt's  back  turned  towards  the  door, 
she  watched  him  until  he  raised  his  eyes, 
when  giving  him  a  sign,  which  infused 
a  new  hope  into  his  mind,  she  retired. 
Henry  now  took  his  leave,  without  en- 
forcing his  suit  any  ferther.  I  had  been 
waiting  his  return,  and  when  he  told  me 
the  result  of  his  visit,  I  encouraged  him 
to  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

During  the  day  he  received  a  message 
by  a  Portuguese  boy,  who  was  servant 
with  one  of  our  officers,  informing  him 
that  she  was  so  closely  watched,  thai 
there  vras  no  hope  of  her  being  able  to 
see  him,  unless  ne  could  manage  to  get 
over  the  garden  wall,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly hig^ ;  if  so,  that  she  would  meet 
him  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  Hav- 
ing returned  an  answer  that  she  might 
expect  him,  he  called  upon  me ;  we  re- 
connoitred the  garden  wall,  and  having 
noted  where  mete  was  a  ladder,  and 
procured  a  rope  which  was  intended  for 
our  descent,  after  waiting  anxiously 
until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  ap» 
pointed  time,  we  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  we  intended  to  eflect  our  escalade ; 
the  inhabitants  having  retired  to  rest, 
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md  tbe  village  silent,  we  got  over  with- 
out difficulty.  We  had  waited  for  some 
liioe  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  side  walks 
(the  place  appointed),  concealed  by  the 
bushes,  when  we  heard  the  gentle  sound 
of  footsteps.  We  did  not  move  from  our 
hiding  place  until  the  appointed  signal 
was  given,  when,  in  an  instant,  they  were 
in  CMh  others  arms. 

Our  sttuaiion  was!  perilous,  and  I 
mged  the  necessity  of  forming  some  plan 
to  bring  about  the  desired  purpose ;  but 
thdr  hoirts  were  too  much  fluttered  with 
joy  and  hope,  uncertainty  and  fear,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
they  ported  hurriedly,  without  doing 
more  than  appoint  a  second  meeting. 
The  appointed  time  again  arrived,  and 
we  reaciied  the  garden  as  easily  as  be- 
fotey  but  Maria  d^d  not  come  for  nearly 
an  hour  after  the  time  agreed  on,  and  we 
were  beginning  to  think  some  accident 
had  befallen  her,  when  we  heard  her 
steps  coming  up  the  walk.  She  seemed 
mnch  disturbed,  "  You  would  wonder  at 
my  delay,''  said  she,  *'  but  I  am  afraid 
they  suspect  me.  My  aunt  did  not  re- 
tire to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  and  before 
she  did,  she  came  into  my  apartment 
and  held  the  candle  to  mv  (ace,  but  I 
pretended  to  sleep  soundly;  she  then 
retired,  and  I  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  slipinng  out — ^but  I  cannot  stay — she 
may  return  to  my  apartment,  and  if  she 
does,  I  am  undone.''  **  But  can  we 
come  to  no  conclusion  with  regard  to 
what  should  be  done?"  said  I,  "you 
have  no  reason  to  hope  that  your  aunt 
will  ever  consent  to  your  marriage,  there- 
fore your  only  plan  is  to  escape  with 
Ileniy,  and  get  married  by  the  cnaplain 
of  the  division,  before  your  friends  can 
prevent  it ;  then,  when  they  find  that  no 
better  can  be  done,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be  reconciled  to  you. 
"O  it  is  impossible r'  said  she,  "I 
know  them  too  well."  '^  Certainly,"  said 
ly  **  the  sacrifice  is  great,  but  the  alter- 
native is,  to  bid  each  other  adieu  for 
ever.  You  must  now  decide,  or  we  may 
never  have  another  opportunity."  **  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mmd  to-night,"  said 
^e,  **  I  will  meet  you  here  to-morrow 
night  at  this  hour,  dietermined  and  ready 
prepared  either  to  remain,  or  to  make  my 
escape.  Now  farewell,  for  1  am  afraid 
that  I  am  discovered."  So  saying,  she 
parted  hastily  from  us^  and  return^  into 


the  house,  leaving  poor  Henry  in  no 
enviable  state ;  his  fate  hung  upon  her 
decision;  she  had  spoken  with  uncer- 
tainty, and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
next  meeting  as  the  die  that  would  de- 
termine his  friture  happiness  or  misery. 
Tlie  time  of  meeting  at  lengtii  arrived, 
and  Henry,  trembling  with  suspense  and 
apprehension,  accompanied  me  to  the 
garden.  We  were  not  long  there,  when 
Maria  arrived  with  a  few  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  which  she  had  hurriedly 
collect«l.  <'  Well,  Maria,*'  said  I,'* have 
you  decided — are  you  ready  to  accom- 
pany us?*'  "  I  don*t  know,*'  said  she, 
*'  I  am  so  filled  with  apprehension,  that 
I  cannot  tliink  or  speak."  ''  Say  the 
word,"  said  I,  "  all  is  ready.**  "  Oh, 
I  don't  know,"  said  she.  <*  Either  lee 
me  return  into  the  house,  or  let  us  leave 
this,  or  I  shall  die  with  fear ;  I  am  sure 
I  have  been  observed.  Oh  Jesu,  Ma- 
ria I  there  they  come — I  am  lost."  So 
saying,  she  fled  down  the  opposite  path, 
where  she  was  immediately  seized  by 
some  of  the  domestics,  who  had  been 
mustered  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
us.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  re- 
sistance would  have  been  useless ;  and 
we  too  well  knew  the  nature  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, to  depend  much  on  their  mercy. 
Hurrying,  therefore,  towards  the  wall^ 
and  having  assisted  Henry,  who  was 
rendered  nearly  powerless  by  the  effect 
of  his  feelings,  I  made  a  spring  and 
seized  the  top  of  the  wall ;  Henry  was 
ready  to  lend  me  assistance,  but  before  I 
could  get  myself  raised  to  the  summit,  a 
sword  aimed  for  my  body,  struck  the 
wall  so  close  to  my  side,  that  it  cut  out  a 
piece  of  my  jacket  and  shirt.  Ere  the 
blow  could  be  repeated,  I  had  fallen 
over  tlie  opposite  side,  carrying  Henry 
with  me  in  my  fall.  I  was  severely  hurt 
— ^but  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  we 
knew  the  alarm  would  soon  be  raised ; 
therefore,  having  conveyed  the  ladder  to 
where  we  had  found  it,  we  hurried  to  our 
quarters.  Next  day,  tlie  Portuguese 
Doy*  brought  information  to  Henry, 
that  early  that  morning,  two  mules  had 
been  brought  into  the  court  yard ;  that 
Maria  was  brought  out  weeping,  and 
mounted  on  one,  her  aunt  on  the  other, 
and  that  two  servants,  ajrmed,  had  ac* 
companied  them ;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
follow  them,  and  therefore  could  not  tell 
what  direction  they  had  taken,  but  Ma 
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ria  had  whispered  to  him,  to  give  Henry 
her  last  fiirewelli  for  she  never  expected 
to  see  him  again,  as  she  was  ignorant  of 
where  they  were  taking:  her.  When 
Henry  received  tliis  inrormatioo,  dis- 
tracted with  a  thousand  contending  emo- 
tions, among  which,  despair  was  predo- 
minant, he  seized  a  bayonet,  and  rushed 
hare-headed  from  his  quarters,  traversed 
one  road  after  another  in  search  of  her, 
making  inquiry  of  every  person  whom  he 
met,  if  thev  had  seen  her,  but  she  had 
been  some  hours  gone.  After  travelling 
about  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
distracted  state,  and  being  taken  for  a 
madman  by  all  who  met  him,  worn  out 
by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  he  be- 
came calm,  and  returned  home  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening :  but  it  was  a  calm 
produced  by  one  master  feeling  having 
swallowed  up  the  rest ;  despair  had  now 
taken  possession  of  his  mind;  '^llie 
stricken  bosom  that  can  sigh,  no  mortal 
arrow  bears.''  He  vi^alked  into  his  apart- 
ment, and  having  taken  up  a  musket, 
and  loaded  it,  he  placed  the  muzzle 
against  his  head,  ana  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  foot  on  the  trigger,  when  a 
soldier  happened  to  enter,  and  seizing 
him,  arrested  the  rash  deed. 

Things  were  nearly  in  this  state,  when 
he  unexpectedly  received  a  message  from 
Maria,  informmg  him  that  she  was 
closely  confined  in  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  a  relative  of  her  aunt, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town ;  from 
\  the  manner  in  which  she  was  guarded, 
she  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  make 
her  escape,  for  there  were  people  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  avenues  to  the 
House,  with  orders  if  he  approached  it 
to  show  him  no  mercy — ^that  she  saw 
little  use  in  giving  him  this  information, 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
which  had  presented  itself,  of  letting 
him  know  wnere  she  was.  Henry  gave 
way  to  the  most  entrancing  anticipations 
on  receiving  this  information ;  but  when 
he  communicated  it  to  me,  I  considered 
the  subject  in  a  different  light ;  I  saw 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  keep  alive  the 
commotion  of  a  passion  whicn  there  was 
little  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  its  object ; 
1  knew  the  attempt  to  go  to  the  house 
would  be  pregnant  with  danger,  still  I 
felt  inchned  to  assist  him  in  another  de- 
terminate effort  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

Henry  called  on  Colonel  L^—  for 


the  purpose  of  procuring  a  posi ;  when 
he  communicated  his  intention,  he  not 
only  gave  him  the  pass,  but  aJso  a  letter 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  house  where 
Maria  was,  (with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted,) to  serve  as  an  introducdon* 
Thus  prepared,  Henry  and  I,  in  oom- 
panv  with  the  boy  already  mentioaed, 
set  K>rward  after  it  wasdaik,  towards  the 
place,  taking  a  bye-road.  Whea  we 
reached  the  house,  we  left  the  boy  out- 
side, as  he  was  known  to  the  fiimilyy  and 
entering,  presented  the  letter  finom  Co- 
lonel L  We  were  kindly  received ; 
and  as  it  was  late,  the  gentlenaan  in- 
sisted on  our  stopping  all  night — so  far 
all  was  well.  We  luid  been  about  an 
hour  in  the  house  when  Maria  happened 
to  come  down  stairs,  she  knew  us  imme- 
diately, but  concealed  her  emotions,  and 
coming  near  the  fire,  she  watched  an 
opportunity  until  the  servants  were  en- 
gaged about  the  house,  and  then  whis- 
pering to  us,  asked  our  motive  in  coming 
there.  **  If  they  know  you,''  said  she, 
<<  your  lives  are  not  safe."  I  told  her 
that  our  motive  was  by  some  meana  to 
endeavour  to  effect  het  escape ;  she  re- 
plied, it  was  utterly  impossible,  she  was 
too  well  guarded.  **  Farewell,  Henry," 
said  she,  '*  farewell  for  ever,  for  I  believe 
I  shall  never  see  you  again ;  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  us  both  if  we  had 
never  seen  each  other.'* 

At  this  moment,  a  female  servant  of 
Donna  Anna's,  who  had  accompanied 
Maria,  came  to  speak  to  her,  and  re- 
cognizing Henry,  she  flew  up  stairs. 
Maria  saw  that  we  were  discovered,  and 
she  cried  lo  us,  "  Fly  for  your  lives  I** 
The  whole  family  collected,  were  now 
descending  the  stairs,  and  Maria  was 
hurried  up  to  her  room.  The  old  Udy 
of  the  house  assailed  us  with  the  most 
abusive  epithets,  the  men-servants  ga« 
thered  in,  and  every  tiling  wore  a  hostile 
appearance.  The  gentleman,  however, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  com- 
manded silence,  and  addressing  us,  **  I 
do  not  presume  to  sav  what  your  inten- 
tions may  be  towards  my  ward,  but 
being  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the 
individual  who  has  already  caused  us  sc 
much  trouble,  I  am  forced,  even  against 
tlie  lavrs  of  hospitality,  to  retract  my  re- 
quest of  you  to  remain  here  to-night, 
and  for  the  safety  of  those  committed  to 
my  chugey    must  insist  on  you  Tetuni- 
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mmedtttety  to  yoor  quarters.  If 
you  hare  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  Maria  from  this  house,  I  can 
td)  you,  that  whatever  inclinatioii  she 
once  might  have  felt  for  this  foolish 
young  man,  she  is  now  better  advised, 
uid  does  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with 
him  any  more." 

"Let  me  hear  that  from  her  own 
lips,"*  cried  Henry  in  a  frenzied  tone, 
"  and  I  will  give  m^  word  that  I  will 
never  trouble  her  again."  A  short  con- 
sultation was  held  by  the  &mily,  and 
sfter  some  minutes  delay,  Mana  was 
bronght  down  stairs,  trembling  and 
weeping.  But  all  their  endeavours  could 
not  force  her  to  repeat  the  words  which 
they  wished  her  to  say.  At  length, 
Henry,  as  if  inspired  with  more  than  his 
natuial  energy,  exclaimed,  **  I  find  that 
every  fresh  effort  of  mine  only  causes 
you  additional  restraint  and  mortifica- 
tion. I  must  now  cease  to  hope,  and 
take  a  last  farewell  of  her  I  value  more 
than  any  being  upon  earth.  I  long 
cherished  the  idea,  that  we  might  be 
united — I  loved  her  with  no  common 
love— ^id  I  had  the  more  than  mortal 
hAppineas  to  say,  that  that  love  was  re- 
tunttxl — but  adverse  fortune  has  torn  us 
asunder,  and  dooms  me  to  wretchedness. 
They  have  cruelly  parted  us  in  thb 
world,  Maria,  but  we  may  yet  meet. 
Sufl'er  me,"  said  he,  **  to  take  a  last  fera- 
«ell,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more." 
This  was  spoken  with  such  an  impas- 
sioned voice  and  gesture,  that  it  had  a 
vi&ible  effect  on  those  around.  Maria, 
who  had  been  restrained  by  the  lady  of 
tl)e  house,  now  broke  from  her,  and  fell 
into  Henry's  arms ; — while  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom,  a  new  spirit  seemed  to 
animate  him — his  eyes  brightened — ^and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  breast,  where 
be  had  a  pistol  concealed,  '^  Let  us  carry 
her  off',  James,"  (said  he  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish) '^  or  die  in  the  attempt"  "  Then 
you  will  die  before  you  reach  the  door," 
said  I ;  for  the  house  was  now  filled  with 
the  retainers  of  the  fiamily ;  and«  as  if 
they  suspected  his  purpose,  Maria  was 
torn  shrieking  from  tiis  arms. 

Afraid  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
commit  some  rash  act,  I  hurried  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  we  returned  home.  I 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  conversa- 
tion^  but  he  appeared  not  to  hear  me, 
nor  did  be  speak  a  word  during  the  jour- 


ney ;  he  evinced  no  feeling  of  any  kind 
—his  mind  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion. 

Next  morning,  the  Portuguese  boy 
brought  him  intelligence  that  Maria 
had  passed  through  the  village  very 
early,  escorted  by  her  relations,  on  her 
way  to  a  nunnery,  about  three  leagues 
distant,  where  she  was  destined  to  re- 
main, until  our  army  advauced. 

This  took  place  in  a  few  days  afler, 
and  they  never  met  again.  Henr]^'s 
mind  had  been  strained  far  beyond  its 
pitch — ^it  was  now  unnerved — ami  he 
iell  into  a  state  of  listless  melancholy, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  many 
months. —  Hecollections  qf  the  Eventjul 
Lyh  qfa  Soldier. 


VARIETIES. 

AHECDOTE    OP   THE    DUKE    OF    CUMBER- 
LAND. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle, 
a  number  of  officers  of  regiments  were 
reduced.  One  of  these  gentlemen  acci- 
dentally introducing  himself  into  a  sub- 
scription billiard-room,  at  a  coffee-house 
near  St.  James's,  found  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  late  Majest/s  uncle, 
at  play  with  a  Colonel  of  the  guards ;  it 
was  a  match  for  a  considerable  sum,  and 
the  termination  of  it  was  looked  for  with 
apparent  eagerness  by  the  numerous 
spectators.  His  Royal  Highness  lost 
the  game,  and  immediately  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  discovered  he  had 
lost  a  gold  snuff'-box,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  fine  portrait  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  set  round  with  brilliants.  A 
^neral  confosion  ensued ;  the  door  was 
immediately  locked,  and  a  search  called 
for,  which  was  readily  assented  to  by  all 
present  except  thestranger^who  declarea 
ne  would  lose  his  life  before  he  would 
submit  to  the  proposal ;  little  doubt  was 
then  entertained  but  he  was  the  pick- 
pocket, and  resistance  appeared  useless. 
The  indignant  soldier  then  requested  that 
His  Royal  Highness  would  honour  him 
with  a  private  interview:  to  this  the 
Duke  instantly  assented,  and  the  com- 
pany remained  in  the  greatest  suspense. 
On  entering  the  room,  tlie  officer  thus 
addressed  the  Duke — '*  May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness,  I  am  a  soldier; 
but  my  sword  is  no  longer  of  service  to 
me  or  my  country,  and  theoidy  means  I 
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have  to  8u[)port  the  character  of  a  gen- 
deroan  (which  no  distress  shall  induce 
me  to  forfeit^,  is  the  half-pay  which  I  re- 
ceive from  the  bounty  of  mv  sovereign; 
my  name  is  C — — ,  my  rank,  a  lieute- 
nant, in  the  Old  Buffs.  I  dined  this 
day  at  a  chop-house,  v?here  I  paid  for  a 
rump  steak ;  but  eating  only  naif  of  it, 
I  have  the  remainder  wrapped  up  in 
paper  in  my  pocket,  for  another  scanty 
meal  at  my  humble  lodgings ;"  and  im- 
mediately producing  it,  added,  "  I  am 
now,  Sir,  ready  to  undergo  the  strictest 

search."    «  Flf  be  d d  if  you  shall," 

replied  the  Duke ;  and  on  their  return- 
ing to  the  billiard-room,  the  flap  of  His 
Royal  Highness*s  coat  struck  against  the 
entrance;  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  seam  of  his  pocket  was  unsewed,  and 
the  lost  valuable  was  safe  in  the  silk 
lining.  A  few  days  after,  the  gallant 
officer  received  a  captain's  commission, 
with  a  flattering  letter  of  promise  from 
the  Royal  Duke,  of  future  pfomotion. 


JOSEPH   II. 

It  is  well  known  that  Joseph  II.  dis- 
liked parade  and  ostentation,  and  in- 
dulged his  taste  for  simple  and  private 
habits.  One  day,  when  riding  out  in  a 
small  caliche,  which  he  drove  himself, 
and  attended  only  by  one  servant,  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  rain,  and  re- 
turned towards  Vienna ;  he  was  yet  at 
some  distance,  when  a  person  on  foot, 
who  viras  also  going  in  that  direction, 
hearing  the  noise,  turned  and  made  a 
sign  to  the  driver  to  stop.  Joseph  stop- 
ped his  horse.'  '<  Sir,"  said  the  traveller, 
who  was  a  seijeant,  **  if  it  be  not  too 
great  a  liberty,  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
lift,  you  have  room  enough,  and  I  should 
save  my  uniform,  vrfaich  I  put  on  new 
this  morning."  "  Let  us  save  the  uni- 
form, my  brave  fellow,"  said  Joseph, 
'<  place  yourself  here.  Where  do  you 
come  from  iust  now  ?"  -<' Ah,  ah,  where 
do  I  come  nrom ;  I  come  from  the  house 
of  a  gamekeeper,  one  of  my  friends,  \ 
who  has  given  me  a  famous  brcakfiist" 
"What  had  you  then?"  "Guess." 
'•  Nay,  how  can  I  guess,— beef?  soup?" 
— ^*  Well  done :  yes,  soup,  and  better 
than  that."  "  Some  choucrote?"— The 
Serjeant  chuckled,  and  repeated,  "  better 
than  that."  «  A  breast  of  veal  then  ?" 
«  No,  better  than  that."    "  Well  then," 


said  the  fiicetious  sovereign,  "  I  can 
guess  no  longer,  [  nuist  give  it  up,'* — 
*<  Why  then,  a  pheasant,  my  worthy  ; — 
a  pheasant  killed  on  the  preserve  of  his 
Majesty.  What  do  you  thiuk  of  that, 
eh?^'  cried  the  seijeant,  (slapping  his 
unknown  companion  smartly  upon  the 
shoulder.)  **  Ah  I  indeed  1  replied  he, 
"  killed  on  the  £mperor*s  preserve  I  it 
must  have  been  all  the  better  for  that, 
ini  answer  for  it."  As  the^  approached 
the  city,  and  the  rain  contmued  to  fall, 
Joseph  asked  him  where  he  wished  to 
be  set  down.  The  seijeant  made  his 
excuses.  *'  No,  no,"  said  Joseph,  **  Your 
street  ?"  and  at  length  the  seijeant  in- 
formed his  Majesty  where  he  lodged, 
and  begged  to  know  to  whom  be  vras  in- 
debted for  so  many  civilities.  **  It  is 
now  your  turn,"  said  Joseph,  **  guess.*^ 
^  A  military  man,  I  dare  say,  a  lieute 
nant?"  <<  Better  than  that,"  said  the 
Monarch.  "  A  captain  then  ?"  "  Better 
than  that."  He  began  to  open  his  eyes. 
"Periiaps  better  still."  "What  the 
devil,"  said  the  poor  seijeant,  shrinking 
into  a  comer  of  the  oal&he,  **  Can  yoa 
be  Field  Marshal  ?"  He  feigned  a  grave 
voice,  and  said,  "  Something  better  still." 
"  Ah  1  my  God  1  it  is  the  Emperor." 
"  Himself,"  said  Joseph,  unbuttoning 
his  plain  coat,  and  showing  his  decora- 
tions. Tliere  was  no  room  for  kneeling 
in  the  cal^he,  and  the  poor  fellow,  in  an 
agony,  entreated  the  Emperor  to  lei  htm 
alight.  "  No,  no,  not  yet,"  said  Joseph, 
"  after  having  eat  my  pheasant,  you 
would  be  too  lucky  if  you  got  rid  of  me 
so  easily ;  I  shall  certainly  see  you  to 
your  quarters :"  and  thus  continuing  to 
amuse  himself,  he  drove  him  to  them, 
after  promising  him  to  forgive  him,  for 
having  made  a  poaching  meal  at  his 
royal  expence.  ^ 

GENEROSITY. 

The  deputies  of  a  town  in  Germany 
once  offered  Marshal  Tur«*nne  100,000 
crowns  not  to  pass  with  his  army  through 
it.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  1  cannot 
in  conscience  accept  your  money,  as  I 
had  no  intention  to  pass  that  way.*' 
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street,  Harapsteftd-road ;  mod  piibliNbe.  by 
W.  M.  Clakk,  19,  Warwick'laoe,  Patern  9»tcr. 
row;  J.  Pattik,  i7>  Hl^h-Mxeet,  !t.ooai  >  ury, 
and  may  be  had.|  by  order,  of  all  (^cokn  i.fr«-. 
In  town  and  ootintry. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ARCOLA. 


Oil  thenighl  of  the  14lh  of  November, 
1796,  the  irm;  destined  to  decide  the  fale 

of  Iialy,  by  ihe  glorious  achievements  at 
Arrola,«iih  Napoleon  at  its  head,  crosped 
iIm  Adige,  and  took  the  road  to  Milan 
The  hour  of  departure,  the  route,  the 
univerfal  ignonince  in  regard  to  their 
dntinaiion,  all  inspired  the  belief  I  hat 
they  were  abaul  to  retreat,  and  relinquish 
10  their  insulting   rivals   the  beauiiful 

tlaini  of  Italy.  They  arrived  at  Ronco 
tkn  daybreak.  When  the  officfrrt  and 
men.  who  knrw  the  countrv  from  having 
pursued  Wurmser  through  it,  saw  the 
biid^e  at  RoDco  as  the  day  broke,  they 
nndentood,  for  the  first  lime,  the  plan 
iheir  general  had  adopted.  A  general 
luliKg  of  joy  was  immedialely  diffused 
over  tlie  nhole  army.  "  The  little  cor- 
fmaX  U  going  to  tura  CaldJero,  and  lead 


us  on  to  certain  victory,"  cried  the  men, 
as  they  huniedoverihetemporaty bridge, 
which  shook  and  creaked  benesth  their 
feet  and  the  weight  of  the  artillery  and 

Napoleon  having  perceived,  during  a 
former  action  at  Caldiero,  that  the  posi- 
tion was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  bd 
aiuck  in  front,  had  resolved  to  assail  it 
in  flank,  by  the  village  uf  Areola,  and 
for  that  purpose  placed  his  army  in  the 
midst  01  the  immense  monisiies  which 
stretched  from  thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  The  position  which  he  had 
nhosen  was  singularly  vrell  adapted  for 
the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view, — 
Three  roads  branch  off  from  the  bridge  of 
Ronro;  one,  following  the  leA  bnnk  of 
the  Adige,  leads  towards  Verona  ;  one 
in  the  centre  leads  straight  (o  Areola,  by 
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a  stOD6  bridge  over  the  •tream  of  the 
Alpon ;  the  uird,  on  the  right,  follows 
the  descending  course  of  the  Adige  to 
Albaredo.  These  three  roads,  in  nearly 
their  whole  extent,  are  narrow  cause- 
ways, havine  deep  bogs  and  swamps  on 
either  side  of  them. 

Three  columns  were  moved  forward  on 
these  three  roads ;  that  on  the  left  was 
destined  to  approach  Verona,  and  observe 
that  town,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  any 
sudden  attack  of  the  enemy ;  the  centre 
column  proceeded  direct  to  the  village  of 
Areola ;  that  on  the  right,  to  cat  off  their 
retreat. 

At  daybreak  on  the  15th,  Massena 
advanced  on  the  Brst  road  as  fiajas  asroall 
eminence,  which  brought  him  in  sight  oi 
the  steeples  of  Verona,  and  removed  all 
anxiety  m  that  quarter  Augereau,  with 
the  centre  division,  pushed,  without  be- 
ing perceived,  as  &r  as  the  bridge  of 
Areola;  but  his  advanced  guard  was 
there  met  by  three  battalions  of  Croats, 
who  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  on  the  head 
of  the  column,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
they  were  driven  back.  In  vain  Auge- 
reau himself  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  charge :  the  fire  at  the 
bridge  was  so  violent,  that  he  was  over- 
thrown and  compelled  to  halt  the  column. 
Meanwhile  Alvmzi,  whose  attention  was 
fixed  on  Verona,  where  he  imagined  the 
bulk  of  the  enemy's  force  to  be,  was  con- 
founded in  the  morning  at  hearing  a 
heavy  firing  in  the  marshes.  At  first  he ' 
imagined  that  it  was  merely  a  few  light 
troops,  but  intelligence  soon  arrived  nom 
all  (quarters  that  &e  enemy  were  advanc- 
ing ra  force  on  all  the  dikes,  and  threat- 
ened the  flank  and  rear  of  his  position. 
He  immediately  ordered  a  division  com- 
manded by  Metiouski  on  the  dike  of 
Areola,  and  another  under  Provera  on 
the  left  dike  marched  against  the  division 
of  Massena.  The  latter  column  soon 
commenced  an  attack  on  their  antago- 
nists, but  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  impetuous  shock  of  Massena's  grena- 
diers, and  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
besides  a  great  many  taken  prisoners. 
Metrouski,  at  the  same  time,  passed 
through  Areola,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
attacked  the  corps  of  Augereau,  but  they 
also  were  repulsed  and  followed  to  the 
bridge  by  the  victorious  French.  There 
commenced  a  desperate  struggle  ;  the 


Republican  column  advanced  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  but  they  were  received 
with  so  tremendous  a  fire  fiom  the  ar- 
tillery in  firont  and  a  line  of  infantry 
stationed  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpon 
in  flank,  that  they  staggered  and  fell 
back.  Napoleon,  deeming  the  posses- 
sion of  Areola  indispensable  not  only  to 
his  future  operations,  but  to  the  aafety  of 
his  own  army,  put  himself  with  his  ge- 
nerals at  the  head  of  the  column,  seized 
a  standard,  advanced  without  dirinking, 
through  a  tempest  of  shot,  and  placed  it 
on  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  but  the  fiie 
there  became  so  violent  that  his  grena- 
diers hesitated,  and  seizing  the  geooai  in 
their  arms,  bore  him  back  amidst  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The 
Austriana  instantly  rushed  over  the 
bridge,  and  pushed  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
into  the  marsh,  where  Napoleon  lay  up 
to  the  middle  in  water,  while  the  enemy  s 
soldiers  for  a  minute  surrounded  him  on 
all  sides.  The  French  grenadiers  soon 
perceived  that  their  commander  was  left 
behind ;  the  cry  ran  through  the  ranks, 
^  Forward  to  save  the  geneml !''  and  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  they  drove  back 
the  Austrians,  and  extricated  Napoleon 
fiom  his  perilous  situation.  The  soldier 
who  had  remarked  where  the  general  fell, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  drag  him  from 
the  bog,  was  a  poor  Venetian  volunteer 
in  the  French  service;  and  who  thus 
became  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  man  who  a  short  time  after  destroyed 
Venice. 

During  this  terrible  struggle  the  French 
loss  vras  fiightfiil.  Excepting  Napoleon 
scarcely  an  officer  of  distmction  escaped 
wounds  or  death.  Lannes  received  three 
wounds;  Generals  Vignolles,  Belliard, 
and  Robert,  were  killed  while  leading  on 
their  troops;  and  Muiron,  one  of  the 
commander-in-chiefs  fiivourite  aids-de- 
camp, seeing  a  shell  about  to  burst, 
threw  himself  between  it  and  Napoleon, 
and  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet. 

In  the  mean  time  Guieux,  who  com- 
manded the  column  which  had  been 
directed  against  Albaredo,  had  arrived 
at  that  place,  and  was  directly  in  the  rear 
of  the  vilU^  of  Areola ;  but  it  vras  too 
late.  During  the  desperate  stand  there 
made  by  the  Austnans,  Alvinzi  had 
gained  sufficient  time  to  withdraw  his 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  it  was  no  Fornax 
possible  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear,   xo- 
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viidi  ereniiig  the  AoBtrians  abandoned 
Areola,  and  drew  up  their  ann  j  iacing 
Hie  manbesy  at  the  wot  of  the  lieightsof 
CaldMTO. 

During  the  night.  Napoleon,  on  his 
aide,  drevr  back  his  forces  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  leaving  only  an  ad- 
vanced guard  on  die  left  bank;  while  the 
Anstrians  reoocupied  the  village  of  Areola 
and  all  the  ground  which  had  been  so 
vchcBieBtlj  disputed  on  the  preceding 
day.  They  even  advanced,  in  the  con- 
fimce  of  victory,  along  the  dikes,  to 
within  ^xnit  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
village  of  Ronco ;  but  when  th^  were 
thns  lar  engaged  in  the  defiles,  the  French 
attadied  them  with  the  bayonet,  and 
drove  dkem,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
men^  to  the  vicinity  of  Areola,  xne 
battle  continued  die  whole  day,  vrith 
various  success,  and  at  nightmll  both 
parties  retiied — ^the  Austrians  over  the 
Alpouy  and  the  Bepublicans  across  the 

During  the  whole  of  these  eventftd 
diys,  big  with  the  fate  of  Italy  and  the 
world,  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  ge- 
nenls  was  timid,  and  unworthy  of  the 
bmve  troops  whom  they  commanded. 

Again  tne  sun  rose  on  this  dreadlul 
scene  of  carnage,  and  both  parties  ad- 
vanced, with  diminished  numbers,  but 
undecaying  Any,  to  the  struggle  which 
was  to  decide  die  fote  of  Ital^.  They 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  dikes^  and 
tof^gbX  with  the  utmost  animosity.  Hie 
Frendi  column  in  the  centre  was  routed, 
and  driven  baidL  so  far,  that  the  Austrian 
balls  fidlnpon  the  bridge  of  Ronco,  where 
die  action  was  restored  by  a  regiment 
wfaidi  Napoleon  had  placed  in  ambus- 
cade among  the  willows  on  the  side  of 
die  road,  and  whidi  attacked  the  victori- 
ous cohunn  in  flank,  with  such  vigour, 
diai  they  were  almost  all  driven  into  the 
marshes.  Massena,  on  his  dike,  eiperi- 
eneed  simihir  vicissitudes,  and  was  only 
enabled  to  keep  his  ground  by  pbtdns 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
leading  the  soldiers  on  with  his  hat  on 
the  point  of  his  sword.  The  measures 
BOW  adopted  bv  Napoleon  were  com- 
pletelv  successful.  The  Austrians,  while 
irave^  resisting  in  front,  hearing  a  can- 
nonade on  their  rear,  and  the  trumpets 
of  a  whole  division  of  cavalry  in  their 
flank,  gave  vray,  after  a  despmte  strug- 
gle of  three  days'  duration,  yielding  the 


victory  to  dieir  enemies.— -The  total  fess 
of  the  French  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Austrians  was  estimated 
at  18,000. 

The  battle  of  Areola,  with  its  despe- 
rate chances  and  perilous  passages,  was 
the  object  of  universal  admimtion.  The 
French  people  were  never  weary  of  cele- 
brating the  genius  which  had  selected, 
amidst  the  dikes  of  Ronco,  a  field  of 
battle  where  numbers  were  unavailing, 
and  courage  irresistible ;  and  the  heroic 
intrepidity  which  made  die  soldier  forget 
the  general,  and  recalled  the  exploits  of  the 
knights  of  romance.  Eveiywhere  medals 
were  exhibited  of  the  young  general  on 
the  Bridge  of  Areola,  vrith  the  standard 
in  his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
smoke.  The  Councils  decreed  that  the 
Army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  diat  the  standards  which 
Napoleon  and  Augereau  had  borne  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  should  be  given 
to  them,  to  be  preserved  as  precious  tro- 
phies in  their  mmilies. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

▲  FAITHFUL  NARRATIVE. 

**  1  WAS  the  only  child  of  John  and 
Eliia  Denning,  of  the  town  of  ■, 

in  the  county  of  .    In  the  year 

1802,  i  resided  with  my  parents,  a  happy 
and  comfortable  home.  They  were  very 
strict  as  to  what  acquaintances  I  formed, 
even  amongst  my  own  sex.  Indeed,  from 
the  peaceful  life  I  led  vrith  my  careful 
and  watchful  parents,  I  had  but  little  in- 
clination to  roam  from  that  roof,  from 
that  home,  where  my  evei^  wish,  my 
every  inclination  was  studied,  and,  if 
possible,  met — sometimes  to  a  &ult.  Thus 
glided  on  my  days  in  domestic  peace  and 
happiness,  and  I  scarcely  knew  what 
care  was.  One  summer's  eve,  when  the 
lovely  sun  was  retiring  to  rest,  I  was 
watching  the  last  rays  of  his  golden  beams, 
and  viewing  the  majesty  of  his  retirement, 
vriien  a  young  officer  thus  addressed  me : 
**  Is  not  that  a  splendid  sight,  my  fair 
young  maid  ?'*  Seeing  an  officer  so  near 
me,  I  started,  and  said,  *'  Indeed  it  is, 
Sir,  a  splendid  sight ;''  for  there  was  a 
placidity  and  benigni^  in  his  smile  that 
soon  drove  away  my  fear.  He  added, 
smiling,  *'  I  see  a  more  lovely  spectacle.*' 
**  ind^.  Sir,  where  7"  I  looked  towards 
a  most  lovelycottage«  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake,  and  I  inuo- ! 
cently  replied,  ^*  That  cottage,  perhaos, 
vou  mean/'  *<  That's  beautiml,  certainly, 
but  it  is  a  sight  that  even  excels  that.^ 
"What  mav  it  be,  Sir?"  "You,  my 
sweet  girl,"  he  replied,  and  he  attempted 
to  seize  my  hand.  It  was  close  by  a  stile, 
over  ^ich  I  got,  but  how  I  know  not. 
I  ran  home  with  ihe  speed  of  an  antelope, 
and  was  soon  at  the  cottage  door  of  my 
beloved  parents ;  but  my  frightened  and 
agitated  manner  alarmed  them,  and  my 
father  said,  "  My  beloved  child,  what 
has  al&nned  you  so?"  "  Nothing,  dear 
father."  R^der,  tliis  was  the  first  pal- 
pable falsehood  tiiat  had  ever  escaped  my 
lips,  and  I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
wnen  1  felt  sorry,  and  regretted  what  I 
had  done.  However,  I  accounted  for  my 
alarm  by  saying  that  I  had  been  running 
to  get  home  before  it  became  dark.  This 
pacified  him,  being  satisfied  that  I  was 
incapable  of  telling  a  falsehood.  Would 
that  tliis  first  had  sealed  my  catalogue  of 
fidsehoods !  But,  kind  and  gentle  reader, 
one  lie  begets  another — one  crimeanother, 
until  broad-faced  infamy  stamps  tlie 
whole  with  his  black  seal  of  malignity. 
I  would  not  take  my  tea  or  supper,  feignetl 
that  it  proceeded  from  having  overheated 
myself,  and  that  a  good  night's  repose 
would  bring  me  round.  My  fiither,  my 
affectionate  mother,  watched,  tenaciously 
watched,  my  every  word,  my  every  look. 
At  last  my  sire  said  to  me,  first  wiping 
away  a  tear  that  still  hung  on  his  long 
eye-lashes,  he  felt  assured  3iat  there  was 
a  something  that  had  disturbed  my  usual 
placidity,  and  banished  my  smile;  "  For 
why  those  scrutinizing  looks,  those  in- 
voluntary sighs,  that  blue  and  trembling 
lip,  that  agitated  bosom,  those  trembling 
hands,  those  moving  eyes? — whatever 
you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  my  child, 
there  is  a  something  that  has  disturbed 
your  peace,  and  I  request,  I  demand, 
nay,  I  conjure  you  to  confide  it  to  the 
fond  bosom  of  a  father,  to  the  wise  council 
of  a  doating  mother — to  a  pardoning 
fiither,  to  a  foi]giving  moUier.  You  hesi- 
tate ;  that  hesitation  is  the  foster-mother 
of  guile  and  deception ;  truth  requires  no 
such  hesitation  —  is  spontaneous;  my 
child,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  could 
not  win  my  forgiveness,  that  of  all  crimes 
the  worst,  that  bell-bom  vice,  fdsehood ; 
whatever  has  been  your  fault,  I  forgive 
it ;  endeavour  by  my  good  council  to  heal 


the  Wound  incaution  or  want  of  pnxdenos 
has  opened;  therefore  deceive  me  oof: 
be  candid,  my  child,  we  are  your  parents, 
not  your  judges ;  we  are  your  parents, 
not  your  executioners ;  be  candid,  and  we 
will  be  kind."  All  this  time  I  wept  oh 
and  bitterly,  and  was  about  to  add 
another  falsehood  to  the  one  already  ut- 
tered, when  a  treble  knocking  was  neanl 
at  the  door,  which  I  ran  to  open ;  when 
who  should  come  in  but  this  young  officer ! 
On  seeing  him  I  shrunk  bade,  and  almost 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  was  of  a  timid  dis- 
position ;  he  approached  my  father  and 
mother,  and  saia,  with  a  smile,  I  shall 
never  forget,  <<  Sir,  and  Madam,  I  havo 
been  the  inadvertent  cause  of  frightening 
your  Mr  daughtei*  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  transcendent  sight,  the  going  down 
of  the  sun ;  I  feel  and  deem  it  my  duty 
to  apologize  to  you  and^  her  for  the  in- 
trusion, and  hope  both  you  and  her  will 
pardon  such  an  inadvertent  breach  of 
good  manners."  All  this  time  my  good 
fiither  and  mother  never  took  tiieir  eyes 
off  him :  I  scarcely  dare  trust  my^if 
with  a  glance.  "  Be  seated.  Sir,"  said 
my  father.  At  last  my  father  said  hi  a 
low  but  firm  voice,  '*  Sir,  I  would  sooner 
have  received  my  death  warrant,  been  a 
beggar,  and  cast  upon  this  merciieas 
world — been  a  barefooted  mendicant, 
hated  for  my  leprosv,  despised  for  my 
wounds — been  frienoless,  homeless,  and 
— I  was  going  to  say  that  which  was  not 
truth — an  infidel  too,  rather  than  hear  the 
sad  tidings  you  have  just  informed  me 
of;"  (all  this  time  my  mother  sobbed 
bitterly)  ''for  it  seals  with  the  seal.of 
truth,  that  my  child,  my  only  child,  has 
deceived,  and  been  guilty  of  that  which 
will  embitter  the  last  days  of  her  father's 
life.  Eliza,  explain  this  apparent  mystery, 
or  you  will  soon  have  no  rather  to  deceive 
or  to  advise."  Here  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  begged  forgiveness,  and  stated  the 
whole  affiur  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
kissed  my  cold,  trembling  cheek,  and 
taking  roe  by  the  hand  said,  *'  I  do  for- 
give you,  my  child,  on  one  sole  condition 
— promise  me  this,  and  I  will  fulfil  that 
which  I  hold  most  sored — ^my  word."  1 
replied  I  would — ^what  was  it.  He  looked 
at* me  with  a  benign  and  complacent 
look — ^*  that  you  will  never  let  a  faUe- 
hood  escape  those  lips."  1  promised, 
I  firmly  resolved  to  comply,  and  fulfil  fait 
request  to  the  very  letter ;  he  again  kissed 
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me;  to  did  my  mother.    He  then  turned 
towards  the  youne  officer^  and,  in  the 
most  finn  but  kind  manner,  said  to  him, 
*<Sir,  yoa  hare  said  that  you  came  to 
apologize  for  haring  frightened  my  daugh- 
ter ;  there  is  nothing  that  palliates  offences 
but  sorrow  ;  but  permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask 
yoo,  of  what  offence  have  you  been  guilty; 
and  are  you  really  and  truly  actuated  by 
sontm  for  that  offence  ? — or  do  you  come 
here  to  endeayonr  to  complete  that  which 
you  say  you  have  so  inaavertently  com- 
mitted ?  If  the  former,  there  is  the  hand 
of  fotgivenesa ;  if  the  latter,  the  arm  of 
retribution ;  for.  Sir,  I  too  have  served 
his  majesty,  long  and  loyally.    There, 
Sir,"  pointing  to  a  sword  hanging  over 
the  mantle-piece,  ^is  my  blade —  one 
that  has  stood  my  friend  many  a  time 
and  oft.    Be  candid.  Sir,  and  tell  me  the 
truth."     The  officer  replied,  «  When  I 
said  I  was  sorry  for  causing  your  fair—  " 
**  Stop,  Sir,"  said  my  father,  "  I  hate 
flattery;  my  daughter  is  not  fair;  she 
has  hitherto  been  a  dutiful  and  obedient 
child,  and  if  you.  Sir,  have  nothing  more 
to  ofl^  than  battery  to  my  child,  you  had 
better  retire."    "  If,"  replied  the  young 
officer,  "  she  is  not  fiur,  she  is  that  which 
6r  exceeds  beauty — gOModness,  and  I  am 
sorry  if  I  was  the  cause  of  one  moment's 
disquietude  to   so  good  a  family,  if  I 
bare  offended,  I  am  willing  to  make  res- 
titution by  the  noblest  act  in  my  power. 
Sir.  I  have  ricwedyour  daughter."  •*  My 
child/'  said  my  father,  *'  you  may  reure 
for  a  time."  1  did  so,  and  went  up  stairs. 
*^  The  conversation  lasted  for  some  time ; 
when  I  returned,  the  young  officer  had 
retired,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  he 
had  requested  permission  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  me;  on  hearing  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  felt  myself  proud,  for  Lieu- 
tenant  P— —  was  veiy  handsome. 
**  But,"  continued  my  fether,  *'  this  shall 
be  entirely  at  your  own  disposal  —  take 
time  to  consider  of  it."    I  replied  not, 
but  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  hide  my 
confusion.    I  shall  be  short  in  my  nar- 
nUtve : — the  two  following  months  were 
passed  in  confidential  intercourse  between 
my  fiaiiher,  but  I  was  never  permitted  to 
walk  with  my  lover  alone ;  nor,  1  must 
confess,  when  we  were  alone,  did  he  ever 
make  use  of  a  word  that  eould  offend  the 
most  &stidious.  This  soon  won  my  most 
mncere  affection,  and  time  seemed  only 
to  increase  our  mutual  love,  when  my 


beloved  father  was  taken  ill,  and  in  seven 
days  afterwards  breathed  his  last ;  and 
the  words  which  closed  his  long  career 
(for  he  was  eighty)  weie  these;  *'  Lieu- 


tenant P- 


take  my  soul's  best 


treasure,  and  promise  me  never  to  desert 
her."    He  promised  most  solemnly.  He 

i'oined  our  hands,  then  smiled,  and  closed 
lis  eyes  in  rest.  Then  Lieutenant  P 

forgot  his  solemn  promise,  by  an  attempt 
— oh,  could  I  but  close  my  sad  story 
here ! — I,  with  female  fortitude,  resisted 
his  audacious  attempt ;  in  anger  he  flew 
from  me,  and  for  three  days  I  saw  him 
not.    This,  with  the  evident  dejection  of 
my  mind,  alarmed  my  mother,  which,  in 
one  week,  carried  her  to  the  grave,  leav- 
ing me  alone,  but  not  destitute ;  for,  after 
my  father's  property  was  sold,   I  had 
seven  hundred  plounds  left.  I  took  lodg- 
ings in  the  town  with  a  young  acquaint- 
ance, and,  on  the  following  day,  saw  him 
1  really  loved  walking  with  another.     I 
did  not,  till  that  moment,  know  tlie  ex- 
tent of  my  love,  until  I  saw  him  bestow- 
ing that  attention  I  thought  mine  upon 
another — whom  I  was  resolved  to  sup- 
plant, as  she  sneered  on  passing  me  on 
the   opposite  side.     In  the  evening,  I, 
with  my  friend,  strolled  out  together,  and 
in  the  market-place  met  my  lover  alone, 
who  came  up  to  me,  with  a  smile,  and 
said,     Miss,  Denning,  I  am  about  to 
leave  the  town  ;  I  therefore  bid  you  fare- 
well— may  you  enjoy  every  happiness 
this  world  can  afford — good  bye  V     He 
was  about  to  leave  me,  when  I  said, 
*•  Goodbye,  for  the  present."  "  Present  1" 
he  repeated,  "  for  ever  1"    He  was  again 
going — I  seized  his  hand  —  **  And  can 
you  thus  leave  me.  Sir,  after  all  you  have 
said  to  me? — if  you  can,  you  are  un- 
worthy of  my  regard ;  I  therefore  wish  you 
that  happiness  you  have  deprived  me  of." 
I  left  him,  and  went  home  to  give  vent 
to  my  feelings.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  did  leave  the  town,  taking  cure  to 
pass  mv  lodgings  on  his  route ;  he  looked 
up,  kissed  his  hand,  and  1  thought  I  siiw 
him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Mine  was 
full — so  was  my  heart.    1  laid  down  on 
my  bed,  went  off  into  a  profound  sleep, 
and  did  not  awaken  until  tlie  evening, 
and  then  so  illtliat  I  couhi  scurceiy  move ; 
my  heart  seemed  broVen,  and  I  felt  my- 
self destitute.    Oh,  reader  1  such  was  my 
affection  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
follow  him — I  did  so.  Three  nights  dfler^ 
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be  astembled  some  friends,  and  went 
through  amook  marriage.  Several  years 
having  rolled  by,  he,  having  spent  all 
my  money  on  the  lalse  plea  of  purchasing 
a  higher  step,  sold  his  commission,  and 
abandoned  me  to  mv  &te.  From  that 
day  to  the  present  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  him,  and  whether  he  is  living 
or  dead  it  can  little  matter  to  her  whose 
heart  he  has  broken. — Military  B^au^ 


AFFECTING  STORY. 

**  I  had  the  good  fortune,''  sajrs  the 
author  of  a  <  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo,' '^to  travel  from  Brussels  to 
Paris,  with  a  young  Irish  officer  and  his 
wife,  an  Antwerp  lady  of  only  sixteen ; 
of  great  beauty,  and  with  manners  of 
mudi  innocence  and  naivettc.  The  offi- 
cer had  been  in  the  battle  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  as  well  as  Waterloo ;  and  to  him 
I  owe  much  of  my  minutest  and  most 
interesting  information.  An  anecdote 
of  his  fiiir  Belgian,  which  he  justly  took 
some  pride  in  relating,  will  further  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  scenes  then 
occurring,  the  horrors  and  the  dangers  of 
vriiich  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe.  He 
was  living  in  cantonments  at  Nivelles, 
havinff  his  wife  with  him.  The  unex- 
pected advance  of  the  French  called  him 
off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  Quatre-Bras ; 
but  he  left  with  his  wife  his  servant,  one 
horse,  and  Uie  family  baggage,  which 
was  packed  upon  a  large  ass.  Retreat 
at  the  time  was  not  anticipated;  but 
bebg  suddenly  ordered  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message 
to  his  wife  to  make  the  beit  of  her  way, 
attended  by  the  servant,  to  Brussels. 
The  servant,  a  foreigner,  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  leave 
of  both  master  and  mistress,  and  made 
off  with  the  horse,  which  had  been  left 
lor  the  use  of  the  latter.  With  a  firm- 
ness becoming  the  wife  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, she  boldly  commenced  on  foot  her 
oum  retreat  of  twenty-five  miles,  leading 
the  ass,  and  carefully  preserving  the 
baggage.  No  violence  was  dared  by  any 
one  to  so  innocent  a  pilgrim,  but  no  one 
could  afford  to  assist  ner.  She  vras  soon 
in  the  columns  of  the  retreatins  British 
army,  and  much  retarded  and  endan- 
gered by  the  artillery.  Her  fiitigue  was 
mat;  it  rained  in  water-spouts,  and 
Um  thunder  and  lightning  were  dreadful 


in  the  extreme.  She  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  got  upon  the  great  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels  at  Waterloo,  vHien 
the  army  on  the  Saturday  evening  were 
taking  up  their  line  for  the  awful  con- 
flict, in  so  extensive  a  fidd,  and  among 
80,000  men,  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  her 
husband ;  she  knew  that  the  sight  of  her 
there  would  only  have  embarrassed  and 
distressed  him:  she  kept  slowly  ad- 
vancing to  Brussels  all  the  Saturday 
night;  the  road  choked  with  all  sorts 
of  conveyances,  waggons,  and  horses; 
multitudes  of  native  fugitives  on  the 
road,  and  flying  into  the  great  wood; 
and  many  of  the  wounded  working  their 
painful  war,  dropping  at  every  step,  and 
breatliing  their  last.  Many  persons  were 
actually  thrown  down'  by  others,  if  bv 
chance  they  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
endeavours  to  save  themselves.  And  to 
add  to  the  horrors,  the  rain  continued 
unabated,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning 
still  raged  as  if  the  heavens  were  torn  to 
pieces.  Full  twelve  miles  further  in  the 
night  this  young  woman  marched,  up  to 
her  knees  in  mud,  her  boots  worn  en- 
tirely off,  so  that  she  was  barefooted ; 
but  still  unhurt,  she  continued  to  ad- 
vance; and  although  thousands  lost  their 
baggage,  and  many  their  lives,  she 
calmly  entered  Brussels  in  safety,  and 
without  the  loss  of  an  article.  In  a  few 
hours  after  her  arrival,  commenced  the 
cannon's  roar  of  the  tremendous  Sunday ; 
exposed  to  which,  for  ten  hours,  she 
knew  her  husband  to  be;  and  after  a 
day  and  night  of  agony,  she  was  amply 
rewarded  by  finding  herself  in  his  arms, 
he  unhurt,  and  she  nothing  the  worsen 
on  the  Monday.  The  officer  told  me 
the  tale  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  called 
her  his  *  dear  little  woman,'  and  said  she 
became  more  valuable  to  him  eveiy  day. 
I  never  saw  a  more  elegant  getleman- 
like  young  man;  and  assuredly  his 
pretty  Belgian  seemed  almost  to  adore 
him.  It  gave  additional  value  to  the 
foregoing  anecdote,  that  I  had  it  from 
the  actors  in  the  scene  described." 


FIRMMfSS. 


Whev  an  attempt  was  once  made  to 
hinder  Pompey  firom  embarking  during 
a  violent  tempest :    ''  It  is  necessary, 
said  he,  "  that  I  should  depart ;  but  it  is 
not  neoessaiy  that  I  should  live.^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
No.  2. 

U1UT.-GEM.  SIR  TH01IA.S  PICTOX.  O.  C.  B» 

Memorable  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigDi,  he  began  his  militaiy  career  Sep- 
tember, 1 779»  in  the  1 2th  regiment  of  foot, 
upon  die  reduction  of  which  regiment, 
we  find  him  to  have  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily 
in  Pembrokeshire,  the  birth-place  and 
residence  of  his  ancestors  for  centuries. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  1704,  he  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies,  were  he  soon  distinguished 
himself,  and  obtained  his  majority  in  the 
68th  regiment,  and  the  appointment  of 
deputy  quarter-master  general.  Upon 
the  appomtment  of  a  new  general  officer, 
he  propped  to  return  to  Europe,  but  was 
induced  to  remain  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  arrived  in  1 796 ; 
this  general  officer  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  worth  of  this  officer,  at  the  moment, 
and  took  every  occasion  he  could  to  make 
his  merit  conspicuous,  and  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Lucie,  became  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  tlie  68th,  and  with  his  com- 
manding officer  and  friend  returned  to 
England,  upon  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
by  the  reduction  of  St.  Vincent. 

The  ensuing  campaign  in  1707,  from 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  he  was  honoured,  "  in 
being  selected  as  the  best  officer  to  dis- 
charge the  duty''  of  governor  in  Trinidad : 
the  difficulties  of  his  new  situation,  how- 
ever, in  the  result,  occasioned  many  days 
and  years  of  anxiety,  which  was  only  to 
be  relieved  by  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and 
applause  of  every  man  of  probity  and 
pnnciple  in  the  island,  notwithstanding 
the  unparalleled  exertions  of  individuals 
to  sully  his  character  and  ruin  his  fortune, 
and  to  render  him  an  object  of  public 
clamour.  The  law,  at  length,  altnough 
tardy  in  reparation,  proclaimed  him  inno- 
cent of  the  charses  attributed  to  him,  and 
vindicated  his  honour,  which  from  the 
first  he  had  boldly  defended. 

In  1809,  we  find  major-general  Pic- 
ton  commanding  a  brigade  of  an  army 
sent  to  rescue  Holland  from  the  French, 
and  was  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  of  which 
town,after  its  funender,he  was  appointed 
governor :  he  there  rendered  himself  con- 
spicnoiis  for  his  humanity  to  the  natives, 
and  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 


Daring  his  stay  at  Waloheren,becaii^t 
the  fever,  and  came  home  enfeebled  and 
emaciated :  fortunatelv  for  his  country, 
his  health  was  restored.  Instantly,  and 
even  before  he  could  be  said  to  have  re- 
sumed his  tone  of  health,  his  active  ser- 
vices were  required  in  Pwtugal,  when  he 
commanded  the  3d  division  of  the  British 
army;  in  which  command,  by  his  zeal, 
celerity,  and  courage,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  from  the  situation 
m  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed 
his  troops,  they  became  noticed  as  the 
fighting  division. 

In  all  the  battles  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  division  which  he  commanded 
was  placed  in  the  post  of  honour,  and 
never  failed  to  justify  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  its  galknt  commander.    The 
capture  of  Ba^ijos  was  principally  owing 
to  his  resolution  and  presence  of  mind« 
in  converting  a  feint  into  a  real  attack, 
and  thus  gaining  possession  of  a  castle 
which  overlook«i  the  place.     His  ser- 
vices were  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  excepting  that 
he  vras  obliged  firom  ill  health  to  resign 
for  a  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, when  the  command  of  his  division 
was  entrusted  to  the  late  gallant  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  who  bravely  led  it 
to  victory.    Before  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
our  hero  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  re- 
sume the  command,  and  in  this  battle 
his  division  acted  in  a  manner,  which  at 
once  excited  acclamation  and  surprise; 
for  nearly  four  hours  did  it  alone  sustain 
the  unequal  force  opposed  to  it,  of  which 
the  whole  army,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
.of  ^e  ground,  were  acting  witnesses 
General  Picton  continued  vnth  the  army 
until  its  entrance  into  France.     In  a 
word  he  was  the  very  soul  of  honour. 
The  pupil  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  he 
never  disgraced  his  general  and  his  firiend. 
In  private  life  Sir  Thomas  Picton  wrat 
kindyhumane,  benevolent,  and  charitable. 
He  discharged  with  strictness  all  the  so- 
cial and  relative  duties ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  severest  persecution,  never  lost 
that  equanimity  of  temper  which  pious 
integrity  alone  can  impart.    The  duke  of 
Wellington,  in  his  dispatch,  passes  a 
just  eulogium  on  his  worth. 

As  soon  as  our  army  wras  sent  to  Flan- 
ders, government,  it  is  stated,  ofiered  him 
the  ccHnmand  of  a  division ;  but  appre- 
hending the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  com- 
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Tiiander-in-chief,  would  leave  the  Britiah 
force  to  some  oilicer  in  whom  he  could 
not  repose  the  same  confidence,  he  de- 
clined the  oiTer,  adding,  however,  if  the 
duke  should  personally  require  his  ser- 
vices, he  would  instantly  repair  to  the 
army.  This  requisition  was  made — and 
the  general  left  town  on  June  11th,  and 
on  the  18th  terminated  his  honourable 
career  in  the  field  of  glory  1  He  had  made 
his  will  before  his  departure — he  did  not 
expect  to  return  ;  but  observed  to  a  freind, 
that  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he  would 
hear  of  a  bloody  day.  Alas !  his  predic- 
tion was  too  literally  verified ! — 'rhe  fol- 
lowing pleasing  trait  in  his  character  may 
be  relied  on.  Some  time  after  relinquish- 
ing the  government  of  Trinidad,  the  in- 
habitants voted  him  6000/.  as  a  testimony 
of  their  esteem.  When  a  dreadful  fire 
laid  the  capital  in  ashes  some  time  after 
this,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufierers,  and  the  general 
ea^rly  seized  the  opportunity  of  app|[0- 

Snating  the  5000/.  to  that  object !  The 
uke  of  Queensbury,  with  nobleness  of 
spirit,  offered  5000/.  to  Sir  T.  Picton,  on 
the  close  of  his  prosecution  by  Colonel 
F.  but  he  politely  refused  it,  with  the 
highest  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  donor. 

His  remains  were  landed  at  Deal,  June 
the  25th.  Minute  guns  were  fired  from 
all  the  ships  in  the  Downs,  while  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  beach,  where 
all  the  military  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
it.  The  body  reached  Canterbury  the 
same  evening,  and  was  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  a  guard  of  honour,  in  the  same 
room  at  the  Fountain  inn,  where,  on  that 
same  day  fortnight,  the  general  had  dined, 
on  his  way  to  embark.  At  six  on  the 
26th,  the  body  proceeded,  accompanied 
to  the  extremity  of  the  city,  by  the  52d 
regiment,  with  reversed  arms,  the  band 
playing  the  dead  march  in  Saul.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  the  remains  of  this  distin- 
guished officer  were  deposited  in  the 
family  vault,  in  the  burial  ground  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  on  the  Ux- 
bridge  road,  attended  by  his  brother  Rev. 
Edward  Picton,  and  many  officers  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  A  great  con- 
course of  people  assembled,  tovritness 
the  impressive  scene.  On  the  coffin  was 
inscribed,  "Lieutenant  General  Sir  Tho- 
mas Picton,  aged  57,  K.  C.  B.  who  fell 
at  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Water- 
loo, in  Flanders,  on  the  18th  June,  1815, 


I  between  the  French  aim j,  oommanded 
by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  end  the  Eng- 
lish army,  commanaed  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellington." 

TREACHERY  OF  A  FBEMCH  DRAGOOIT. 

The  following  instance  of  base  treadiery 
in  a  French  dragoon,  after  having  been 
vanquished  by  a  Serjeant  of  the  7th  light 
dragoons,  and  taken  prisoner,  may  be 
relied  on  as  a  fact: — Captain  Dukenfield, 
of  the  7th  light  dragoons,  commanded  a 
small  detaclmient  of  that  regiment,  on  a 
scouring  party,  and  at  the  village  of 
Palacois  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French 
light  dragoons,  whom  they  engaged.  A 
Serjeant  of  the  7th  combated  the  French- 
man in  question,  and  got  him  completely 
in  his  power ;  when  the  latter  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  held  his  hand  to  shake 
with  his  adversary.  The  Serjeant,  with 
the  true  characteristic  of  an  Englishman, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  when  the  assassin 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  at  tlie  mo- 
ment, and  discharged  it,  which  blew  the 
Serjeant's  hand  to  atoms,  and  killed  his 
horse.  The  assassin  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  body  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  in  a  fire  made  for  the 
purpose.  Such  was  the  disgust  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  in  their  vengeance  they 
killed  the  assassin's  horse. 


UILTTABT  MADNESS. 

When  George  the  second  pronosed 
giving  the  command  of  the  exueoition 
against  Quebec  to  General  Wolf,  great 
objections  were  raised  by  the  ministry  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  particular, 
begged  His  Maiesty  to  consider  that  the 
man  was  actually  mad.  '^  Mad,  is  he,** 
said  the  King,  ''well  if  he  be  I  wish 
his  madness  was  epidemic,  and  that  every 
officer  in  my  army  was  seized  with  it." 

POLITENESS; 

An  Irish  officer  in  battle  happening  to, 
bow,  a  cannon-ball  passed  over  his  head, 
and  took  off  the  head  of  a  sailor  who 
stood  behind  him.  "  You  see,"  said  he, 
''  that  a  man  never  looses  by  poiiiautt,' 
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stopped  at  the  moment  when  all  was 
limshedy  since  the  streugth  of  his  expedi- 
tion* such  as  they  saw  it,  was  evidently 
irresistible  by  the  Greeks.  A  sort  of 
armistice  for  twenty  days  was  accord- 
ingly concluded,  after  a  long  conference ; 
but  It  seem:!  to  have  rested  on  what  then 
passed  between  the  commanders,  and  not 
to  have  been  reduced  into  a  formal  do- 
cument. 

Trusting  to  the  engagement  which  Ibra- 
him had  come  under  not  to  quit  Navarino 
till  he  should  have  received  new  instruc- 
tions from  Constantinople,  the  British 
and  French  squadrons  had  immediately 
tailed,  the  former  to  Zante,  the  latter  to 
Milo,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, leaving  an  English  and  a  French 
frigate  to  watch  the  harbour,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Turks.    Taking  advantage  of 
their  absence,  Ibrahim,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  before  there  was  time  for  any 
answer  to  have  arrived  to  a  request  for 
further  instructions,  despatched  by  him 
on  the  25tb,  ventured  out  to  sea,  with  the 
view  of  sailing  to  Patras.    An  armed 
br^  brought  intelligence  of  this  violation 
of  the  armistice  to  Admiral  Codrington 
at  Zante,  on  the  2nd  October.    The  ad- 
mind  immediately  put  to  sea  again  with 
his  own  ship,  one  frigate,  and  two  brigs, 
the  only  force  which  he  could  then  dis- 
pose of.     He  soon  discovered  a  pan  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  the  Alorea;  composed  of  seven  fri- 
gates, nine  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  nine- 
teen transports ;  all  the  ships  of  war  were 
Turkish.      He  sent  a  message  to  the 
Turkish  commander,  expres:$ing  his  sur- 
prise at  such  a  breach  of  faith,  and  tell- 
mg  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  oppose  by 
force  the  passaee  of  the  Ottoman  squa- 
dron, the  British  ships,  at  the  same  time, 
clearing  for  action.    Tlie  Turks  immedi-^ 
ately  tacked  about,  escorted  by  the  Eng- 
lish vessels.    In  a  short  time  a  second 
cUvision  appeared,  composed  of  six  fri- 
gates and  eight  brigs.    The  same  sum- 
mons was  followed  by  tlie  same  result, 
and  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  then  returned 
into  the  harbour  of  Navarino. 

Disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  naval 
operations,  Ibrahim  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  orders  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tioa  on  land ;  and,  irritated  perhaps  by 
his  disappointment,  he  executed  them 
merdlessiy  with  fire  and  sword.  On  the 
19lh  October,  he  maxdied  a  corps  of  six 


thousand  men  to  Calamata,  another  of 
three. thousand  men  to  Arcadia,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
third  body,  into  the  district  of  Maina. 
His  footsteps  were  marked  by  blood  and 
desolation.     He  issued  orders  to  put  all 
to  the  sword  who  should  be  found  armed ; 
and  in  the  villages  of  Maina,  where  some 
resistance  had  been  shown,  these  orders 
were    ruthlessly    executed.     Continual 
clouds  of  fire  and  smoke  rising  all  round 
the  gulph  of  Coron,  bore  frightful  testi- 
mony to  the  devastation  that  was  going 
on.   The  miserable  survivors,  who  escap- 
ed slavery  and  the  sword,  sought  con- 
cealment in  caves  among  the  mountains, 
where  women  and  children  were  daily 
dying  of  absolute  starvation ;  for,  even  in 
the  plains  and  around  the  cities,  the  war 
had  already  produced  famine.    A  morsel 
of  boiled  grass  was  almost  the  only  food 
within  the  reach  of  these  miserable  people. 
Admiral  Codrington,  who    had    re- 
united the  squadrons  before  Navarino,  in 
tlie  middle  of  October,  having  received 
an  official  account  of  these  atrocities 
from  an  officer  whom  he  had  sent  into 
the  gulph  of  Coron  to  learn  what  was 
ffoing  on,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  if 
possible.    Tliey  had  already,  by  flags  of 
truce,  made  many  unavailing  remonstran- 
ces to  Ibrahim  against  his  violent  pro- 
ceedings;  they  had  urged  and  advised 
him  to  return  with  his  own  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria, and  send  the  Turkish  to  Constan 
tinople,  to  which  they  would  present  no 
hindrance;    they  had   exhausted    their 
means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation. 
All  these  endeavours,  however,  had,  they 
said,  <*  been  treated  as  mockeries,  and  the 
troops  of  the  pacha  were  continuing  a 
species  of  war  more  destructive  and  ex- 
terminating than  before,  putting  women 
and  children  to  the  sworJ,  burning  their 
habitations,  and  tearing  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  in  order  to  complete  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  country."    As  these  proceed- 
ings were  directly  contrary  to  the  object 
of  the  treaty  of  London,  the  enforcing  of 
an  armistice  de  facto,  in  all  events,  which 
object  the  fleeb  were  intrusted  to  carry 
into  execution,  the  three  admirals  camo 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  had  only  one 
of  tliree  courses  to  adopt.    These  courses, 
they  said,  were,  "  first,  the  continuing 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  a 
blockade,  difficult,  expensive,  and  pier- 
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haps  useless,  since  a  storm  might  disperse 
the  squadrons,  and  afford  to  Ibrahim  the 
iiEu:ility  of  conveying  his  destroying  army 
to  different  points  of  the  Morea  and  the 
islands :  secondly,  the  uniting  the  allied 
squadrons  in  Navarino  itself,  and  securing 
by  this  permanent  presence  Uie  inaction  of 
the  Ottoman  fleets ;  but  which  mode  alone 
would  lead  to  no  termination,  if  the  Porte 
persbted  in  not  changing  its  system: 
thirdly,  the  proceeding  to  take  a  position 
with  the  squadrons  in  Navarino,  in  order 
to  renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions,  which, 
entering  into  the  spirit  ot  the  treaty,  were 
evidently  to  the  aavantage  of  the  Porte 
itself."     This  last  proposition  seemed 

i'ust  to  mean  that  they  would  enter  the 
larbour,  and  renew  to  Ibrahim  their  de- 
mands that  he  should  desist  from  his  mi- 
litary enterprises,  under  the  alternative 
that,  if  he  refused,  they  would  attack  and 
destroy  his  fleet;  for,  if  they  merely 
^  took  a  position  with  the  squadrons  in 
Navarino,  wiUiout  opening  their  guns, 
they  merely  brought  themselves  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  second  alternative. 
This  last  mode  was  the  one  which  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt,  in  the  hope 
**  that  it  might  produce  a  determination 
leading  to  the  desired  object,  without  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  without  hostilities, 
but  simply  by  the  imposing  presence  of 
the  squac&ons."  Their  entrance,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  with  a  hostile  intention ; 
Uie  enemy  was  to  yield  to  the  actual  ap- 
plication of  force,  if  he  resisted  the  im- 
posing display  of  it :  and  if  they  entered 
'  the  harbour  resolved  to  fire  on  Ibrahim's 
ships  in  the  event  of  his  saying  no,  then 
was  Ibrahim,  determined  as  he  probably 
was  to  say  "  no,''  perfectly  justified  in 
keeping  them,  if  he  could,  out  of  the  har- 
boui,  by  the  same  means  by  which  they 
intended  to  constrain  him,  when  they 
should  have  gotten  in.  Their  first  move- 
ment towards  the  habour  was  a  hostile 
act. 

The  admirals  having  adopted  this  plan 
on  the  18th  October,  proceeded  to  canr 
it  into  effect  on  the  2(Hn.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  combined  fleets  pass- 
ed the  batteries  to  take  up  their  anchor- 
age, formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
Imes ;  the  British  and  French  squadrons 
forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line, 
and  the  Russian  squadron  the  lee  line. 
The  Turkish  ships  were  moored  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  the  laiger  ones  pre- 


senting their  broadsides  towards  the  cen- 
tre, the  smaller  ones  in  succession  within 
them,  filling  up  the  intervals.    T^e  Asia, 
which  carried  Admiral  Codrington's  flag, 
led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Al- 
bion, and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship 
of  the  line,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Capi- 
tana  Bey,  another  ship  of  £e  line,  ana  a 
large  double-banked  nrigate ;  each  of  the 
three  British  ships  having  thus  herproper 
opponent  in  the  front  line  of  the  loirkish 
fleet.    The  four  ships  to  windward,  part 
of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  were  allotted 
to  the  squadron  of   Rear-Admiral  da 
Rigny;   and  those  to  leeward,  in  the 
bight  of  the  crescent,  were  to  mark  the 
stations  of  the  whole  Russian  squadron 
— ^the  ships  of  their  line  closing  mose  of 
the  English  lin^  and  being  followed  up 
by  their  own  fiigates.    The  French  fri- 
gate Armide  vras  directed  to  place  her- 
self alongside  the  outermost  frigate,  on 
the  left  luind  entering  the  harbour;  Uie 
Cambrian,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot  were 
next  to  her,  and  abreast  of  the  Asia,  Ge- 
noa, and  Albion ;  the  Dartmouth  and  the 
Musquito,  the  Rose,  the  Brisk,  and  die 
Philomel,  were  to  look  after  six  fire- 
vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

As  the  Admiral's  first  object  was  only 
to  have  the  enemy's  fleet  witliin  his  grasp, 
and  then,  before  laying  hold  of  it,  to  make 
his  propositions  to  Ibrahim,  orders  wei« 
given,  ttiat  not  a  gun  should  be  fii«d,  un- 
less tiie  Turks  should  begin ;  and  tneae 
orders  were  strictly  observed.  The  three 
English  ships  were  accordingly  permitted 
to  pass  the  batteries,  and  to  moor,  with^ 
out  any  act  of  open  hostility,  although 
there  was  evident  preparation  making  Sn 
it  in  all  theTurkisn  ships ;  but,  upon  the 
Dartmouth  sending  a  boat  to  one  of  the 
fire-ships,  the  Turks,  probably  imagining 
that  the  boat  was  approachmg  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding,  fired,  and  a  lieip- 
tenant  and  several  of  her  crew  were  killed 
by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  Upon  this 
the  Dartmouth,  and  the  flag-ship  of  the 
French  admiral,  opened  with  musketry 
in  return.  This  was  followed  by  the 
French  admiral  receiving  a  cannon-^oi 
fit>m  one  of  the  ships,  to  which  the  Fieoc^ 
man  answered  with  his  broadside— and 
thus  the  battle,  apparently  without  plan 
or  design,  became  geneitd.  Mohaiem 
Bey,  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
ships,  appeired  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  confusion.    Though  his  ship 
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to  tKe  Asia,  Admiral  Codrington's 
own  shfpy  than  that  of  the  Capitana  Bey, 
with  which  the  admiial  was  engaged, 
Mohaiem  did  not  fire  upon  the  Asia,  but 
sent  a  message  **  that  he  would  not  fire 
at  all."  Admiral  Codrington,  however, 
having  directed  his  pilot  to  go  on  board 
of  M oharem  to  explain  to  nim  the  ad- 
miial's  wii^  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  pilot 
was  killed  in  the  boat  by  a  shot  irom 
Moharem*s  ship.  Whether  it  vras  done 
with  his  knowdedge,  or  b^  his  orders, 
was  uncertain ;  but  his  shipsoon  after- 
wards fired  into  the  Asia.  The  Asia,  of 
couiae,  immediately  opened  upon  lier, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  state  of  a  mere 
wreck,  as  had  been  done  already  with 
the  Capitana  Bey  on  the  starboard  side. 
AU  the  other  ships  of  the  line  were  in  the 
mean  time  equally  well  employed,  while 
the  frigates,  after  silencing  the  batteries, 
destroyed  the  frigates  opposed  to  them. 
As  each  ship  of  the  enemy  became  dis- 
abled, such  of  her  crew  as  could  escape 
from  her  set  her  on  fire,  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  had  to  exercise  as  much  ac- 
tivity in  avoiding  danger  firom  these  fin&> 
quent  explosions,  as  in  continuing  the 
contest.  The  battle  continued  with  un- 
abated ftuy  during  four  houn.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  Turkish  and  Egyp- 
tian fleets  nad  disappeared ;  the  bay  of 
Navarino  was  coverea  with  dieir  vrrecks ; 
only  a  few  of  the  smaller  vessels,  or  some 
batteied  ^uid  usdess  hulks,  escaped  into 
the  security  of  the  inner  harbour.  The 
carnage  on  board  the  crowded  ships  of 
the  enemy  was  destructive.  In  two  of 
their  ships  of  the  line  alone,  two-thirds 
of  their  crews  were  killed  or  wounded. 
llie  sevefest  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
was  sustained  by  the  British  souadron, 
whidk  had  seveoty-five  men  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  Captain  Bathurst, 
who  commanded  the  Genoa.  The  three 
line  of  battle-ships,  the  Asia,  Albion,  and 
Genoa,  sufiered  so  severely,  that  the  ad* 
miral  found  it  necessary  to  send  them 
home  to  England,  so  soon  as  they  had 
received  at  Malta  the  repairs  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  voyage. 
The  k»s  of  men  in  the  Turko-Egyptian 
afaips  was  immense,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Che  following  statement  made  by  the  se- 
ccetaxy  to  the  Capitana  Bey : — 
Three  Turkish  line  of  battle  ships ;  1 
T^ukMi  admiial,  84  guns,  ^0  men,  150 


killed;  1  ditto  84  guns,  830  men;  1 
ditto  76  guns,  850  men,  400  killed. 

4  Egyptian  double-banked  frigates  ;. 
64  guns  each,  from  450  to  500  men. 

15  Turkish  firigates;  48  guns,  fiom 
450  to  500  men. 

18  Turkish  corvettes,  8  Egyptian  ditto; 
firom  18  to  24  guns,  200  men. 

4  Turkish  brigs,  8  Egyptian  ditto,  19 
guns,  from  130  to  150  men. 

6  Egyptian  fire  vessels. 

40,000  Egyptian  troops  in  the  Morea ; 
4,000  of  whom  came  witn  the  above  riiips. 

Return  of  the  French  killed  and 
wounded. — Rilled,  3  officers;  wounded, 
3  officers.  Total  killed,  43 ;  total  wound- 
ed, 144. 

[The  above  is  taken  from  the  Anntud 
Ruitter  for  1827 ;  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers  for  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  memorable  event,  which  by  some 
was  termed  ^  untoward,''  while  all  hailed 
it  as  a  brilliant  display  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  flag.] 

THE  DESERTER. 

Oa,  SPAMISH   XNCaATITUDB. 

Ons  autumn  night,  when  the  blue  sky 
was  clear  and  serene,  and  the  moon  was 
for  on  her  western  round,  attended  on 
her  majestic  throne  by  innumerable  little 
lesions  of  stars,  Mrs.  Greville,  an  officer's 
wife,  stole  from  her  little  cottage,  that 
slept,  or  rather  hung,  over  the  bosom  of 
the  dark  wave,  whose  murmurings  sha 
could  hear  whenever  the  vrind  blew  to- 
wards the  shell-strewed  beach.  She  had 
retired  early  to  rest;  but,  previous  to 
that  retirement,  had  offered  up  to  Him 
on  high  the  most  solemn  ana  pathetic 

Cer  that  ever  affection  drew  from  the 
m  of  devoted  woman ;  but  for  whom  ? 
It  was  for  her  husband,  at  that  period 
fighting,  and,  for  aught  she  knew,  bleed- 
ing, perhaps  dying,  for  that  country,  on 
whose  chalky  diffi  she  now  stood,  view- 
ing  those  silvery  waves  that  had  borne 
the  object  of  her  affection  from  her  sight, 
after  having,  on  that  identical  spot,  bid- 
den him  fiirewell.  She  had  been  married 
but  one  month,  when  his  profession  oblig- 
ed him  to  bear  arms  in  the  support  of  the 
freedom  of  that  land  to  which  it  was  his 
pride  and  boast  to  say  he  belonged.  The 
obedience  was  a  cheerful  one ;  for  he,  at 
all  times,  sacrificed  all  secular  views  iu 
promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
iiis  native  land ;  but  this  sudden  separa- 
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tion  ftom  the  object  of  his  ardent  attach- 
ment nearly  overbalanced  the  brave  offi- 
cer's loyalty  and  zeal.  He  looked  at  the 
awful  mandate  that  directed  him  to  join 
his  corps,  sighed,  looked  at  his  fond  wife, 
whose  arms  had,  on  hearing  the  unwel- 
come news,  encircled  his  neck.  Sighing, 
he  rrad ;  he  looked — ^he  looked — ^he  read ; 
looked  and  read — ^read  and  looked ;  but 
the  order  whs  positive  and  peremptory. 
At  last,  he  broke  silence  in  these  words : 
*'  My  beloved  Mary,  little  did  I  consider, 
before  I  made  you  the  participator  of  my 
all,  that  I  should  so  soon  be  called  upon 
to  leave  you ;  but  I  have  one  proposal  to 
make.''  His  voice  v?as  interrupted  by 
her  asking,  "  What  is  it,  my  love  ?"  He 
was  some  time  before  he  could  proceed 
again.  At  last,  he  said,  ''  Mary,  there 
are  two  things  on  which  I  woiUd  ask 
your  advice ;  knowing  that  your  answer 
would  be  actuated  by  the  most  honour- 
able feelings,  leaving  self  enttrely  out  of 
the  question.  They  are  these : — ^We  have 
a  small  competency  to  live  on.  I  have 
waded  through  blood,  toil,  and  hardships, 
in  getting  the  rank  I  now  hold  in  uie 
army.  To  resign  that  now  would  be  a 
painful  task,  and  an  injustice  to  you :  be- 
sides, what  would  such  a  resignation  at 
this  critical  juncture  be  attributed  to? 
Not  to  affection — ^but  to  that  which  of  all 
other  surmises  I  could  the  least  brook — 
that  of  cowardice ;  that  I  could  not  bear : 
yet,  for  love  of  thee,  I  could  bear  much — 
yes,  Mary — ^very  much ;  but  I  am  sure 
your  noble  spirit  would  spurn  as  much 
at  the  idea  as  any  one.  What  says  my 
beloved  ?  Shall  I  stay,  branded  by  the 
vile  name  of  coward,  or  go,  and  add 
another  laurel  to  those  I  trust  I  have 
gained  ?''  *'  Go !"  said  the  heroic  wife ; 
«<  go— I  hate  the  timid  and  ignoble :  go ; 
and  let  this  nerve  you  with  fresh  loyalty 
— ^new  zeal — ^new  strength — that  you  have 
a  heart  as  constant  as  you  are  loyal ;  af- 
tectionate  as  you  are  brave ;  and  as  faith- 
ful as  you  are  fiiithful."  It  was  on  that 
spot  on  which  she  now  stood  that  she  had 
bidden  him  farewell,  saying,  '*  Let  these 
words  console  you  in  the  battle's  heat — 
that  rather  than  I  would  hear  the  now 
dear  name  of  Greville  blighted  bv  the 
tongue  of  scandal,  or  my  dear  husband 
taunted  at  as  a  coward,  I  would  suffer 
his  total  loss  weep  and  mourn  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life.  Go,  God  be  with  thee !" 
They  parted.    Greville  hied  to  hit  ship ; 


she  to  her  toUtude,  to  giva  vent  to  those 
griefs  she  had  almost  broken  her  young 
heart  to  smother.  On  the  same  eve  she 
saw  the  white  bosoms  of  those  sails  that 
bore  him  to  Spain,  the  seat  of  contention. 
He  had  now  been  absent  twelve  months ; 
the  period  was  long  and  trying  to  the  bo- 
som where  love  reigned.  She  heard  of 
England's  victories.  She  read  his  revered 
name  in  the  list  of  England's  competi- 
tors for  fame.  With  these  trulv  enaear- 
ing  epithets,  for  women  love  the  breve, 
she  feared  for  his  faXe ;  for  he  was  an  ar- 
dent and  intre{>id  officer.  This  night, 
while  endeavouring  to  compose  her  agi- 
tated feelings  for  his  safety,  and  praying 
for  Divine  protection,  she  dreamed  this 
extraordinary  dream,  corroborated  by 
many  preceoing  events  that  rushed  upon 
her  mind, — ^that,  alone,  at  the  mid  hour 
of  night,  she  left  her  cottage,  and  strayed 
to  the  white  beach,  near  where  the  sil- 
very vrave  washed  the  little  stone  wall  of 
her  garden. 

She  imagined  that  she  saw  her  beloved 
husband  standing  on  the  side  of  a  small 
ship,  near  the  shore,  calling  her  by  name ; 
ana  at  last  she  saw  him  fiill  into  the  blue 
waters,  and  he  seemed  stnupgling  to  reach 
the  shore ;  but,  when  vriuin  some  few 
paces,  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

She  screamed  aloud  and  fainted ;  but 
the  instant  sweet  recollection  came  to  her 
aid,  she  rushed  to  the  shore  in  her  night- 
clothes,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
she  beheld  something  white  floating  on 
the  sea,  about  ten  yards  from  the  white 
strand.  At  last,  a  soft,  but  rising  billow, 
placed  it  at  her  feet,  and  the  wave  then 
receded.  It  was  a  youth,  dressed  in  a 
sailor's  blue  jacket,  and  white  trowsers. 
She  raised  his  head,  and  from  his  mouth 
gushed  out  a  quantity  of  water,  followed 
by  a  deep  groan ;  his  limbs  became  stiff; 
his  hanas  seemed  clenched  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death ;  again  he  threw  up 
water, — there  seemed  a  rattling  in  his 
throat.  She  spoke  to  him,  asked  him  if 
he  was  better — but  not  a  vrord  *  at  last 
he  grasped  her  hand  fest  in  his  chilly 
embrace,  which  spoke  the  gratitude  of  his 
heart.  His  hanas  grew  icy  cold.  Ue 
again  became  insensible ;  discharged  more 
water.  By  this  time  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  had  reached  the  village,  thai  stood 
about  a  mile  off,  and  many  of  its  bene- 
volent inhabitants  had  left  their  warm 
beds  to  exercise  their  benevolence  towards 
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themfoers.  Her  cries  had  reached  some 
brrning  people  on  their  return  from  mar^ 
ket.  One  assisted  Mrs.  Greville  in  con- 
Teytog  the  poor  stranger  to  her  cottage, 
where  every  thing  was  done  that  huina- 
nitj  could  dictate,  or  a  feeling  heart  de^ 
vise,  to  restore  him  to  ammation.  He 
was  put  to  bed  by  her .  servants,  who  at- 
tended him  the  whole  night,  achninister- 
iog  eveiy  kind  of  restoralivc  that  their  be- 
netolent  mi9tress  could  think  of.  Mrs. 
Greville  retired  to  rest  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  she  laid  herself  down  to  re- 
pose, and  offered  up  the  languc^  of  her 
soul  to  the  great  Huler  of  me  universe, 
for  bis  beneficent  gift  in  making  her  the 
humble  instrument  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
feOow-creature ;  and  beseeched,  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner,  the  Divine  eare 
over  him  she  loved  so  dwly,  her  husband. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  straneer 
was  so  much  recovered  as  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  recognise  every  thing 
shout  him  with  the  greatest  astonishment, 
but  said  nothing.  A  medical  gentleman 
was  sent  for,  who  pronounced  him  fast 
recovering.  The  next  three  days  he  laid 
m  the  same  apathetic  stupor,  seemingly 
scrutinizing  every  thing  around  him  with 
the  most  attentive  solicitude ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  feared  his  intellect  had  re- 
cdved  a  shock.  His  pidse  was  regular, 
and  denoted  perfect  ease  and  calmness. 
He  ate  and  drank,  but  never  spoke; 
seemed  about  twenty-two,  handsome  and 
well  made — ^wore  a  gold  chain  round  his 
neck — a  ring  on  his  finger ;  his  hand  was 
white  and  delicate,  but  his  clodies  de- 
noted that  he  was  a  common  sailor.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fifUi  da^,  when  the 
servants  arose,  having  left  him  perfectly 
well,  their  usual  habit  was  to  go  into  his 
bed-room  to  see  him  ;  but,  imagine  their 
astonishment  and  alarm,  when  they  found 
that  he  was  not  there.  Every  search  was 
made  for  him  in  the  vicinity,  but  in  vain. 
The  general  conclusion  was,  that,  in  a  fit 
of  delirium,  he  had  drowned  himself;  and 
the  whole  family  were  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Money  was  offered  to  any  person 
that  found  him,  dead  or  alive.  On  pre- 
paring for  breakfest,  they  found  all  the 
plate  missing,  besides  a  small  box,  con- 
taining Mrs.  Greville's  jewelleiy.  The 
following  note,  written  in  plain  English, 
was  also  found : — 

''  Strangera,  start  not.  I  have  deserted 
my  coantiy  in  the  day  of  her  trouble ; 


what  if  theft  and  ingratitude  compared  to 
that  ?  When  you  haveiead  this,  I  shall 
be  out  of  your  reach.  Search  wiU  be  in 
vain.  I  loathe  the  very  benevolent  heart 
that  rescued  me  from  the  grave. 

A  SPAirrABP.'' 
From  that  day  they  heard  nothing  of 
him,  although  every  search  was  madeL 
Amongst  the  property  stolen  was  a  minia- 
ture of  Captain  Greville,  the  loss  of  whiok 
wounded  the  affectionate  Mrs.  Greville^ 
She  did  not,  however,  mention  a  syllable 
of  this  to  her  husband  when  she  wrote  to 
him,  knowing  it  would  only  distress  him^ 
more  particularly  as  the  campaign  waft 
nearly  ended.  Captain  Greville,  in  one 
of  the  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  was  se- 
verely wounded ;  his  sword  haa  been  shot 
away.  When  a  Spanish  officer  was  in 
the  act  of  cutting  him  to  pieces.  Captain 
Greville,  who  was  a  mason,  made  a  ma- 
sonic sign,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  his 
opponent  was  also  a  mason.  His  up- 
lifted hand  was  stayed ;  Greville  was  car- 
ried to  a  small  hut.  Putting  a  small  tin 
box  into  the  captain's  hands,  the  officer 
said — **  Receive  this,  it  may  save  your 
life,  although  it  cost  my  brother  his ;  he 
was  executed  for  desertion,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  execution  he  gave  me  the  con- 
tents of  that  box.  Good  bye,  brother, 
heaven  protect  you.''  Scarcely  had  he 
gone  when  a  detachment  of  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  hut,  and  the  same 
evening  Captain  Greville  was  carried  to 
the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment ;  and 
when  reposing  on  his  bed,  stained  with 
his  still  Dleedmg  bodjr,  he  opened  the  tin 
box,  and  there  saw  his  own  portrait,  the 
one  he  had  exchanged  with  his  wife  for 
her's  the  day  they  separated.  This  sad 
discovery  opened  a  new  wound — ^a  wound 
in  the  heart — a  wound  which  seemed  to 
rob  him  of  the  power  of  reason.  The 
identity  was  beyond  doubt.  The  despond- 
ing influence  of  loss  of  blood  induced, 
perhaps,  such  queries  as  these — 

Httst  tbon  forgot  (he  magic  tie 
That  once  endeared  thy  toal  to  mme  * 

The  inpaMionedgaxe,  the  bvrniog  aigh. 
That  told  me  ail  my  sonl  vvas  thine  ^ 

And  he  could  not  write  so  as  to  satisfy 
himself,  such  was  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

At  this  period  the  affectionate  letter 
from  his  Mary  drove  away  suspicion,  and 
awakened  the  tenderest  emotions  of  his 
heart.    Still  the  mystery  remained.    In 
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six  monthfli  howeTer,  after  this,  he  e^tdn 
presented  her  the  picture ;  and  his  fiither 
oaving  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable 
properhr,  he  sold  out,  and  spent  the  resi- 
due of  his  days  in  domestic  bliss — ^when 
the  portrait  became  more  valuable,  from 
the  strange  events  connected  with  it.  The 
ingratitude  of  the  Spaniard  thus  did  not 
prevent  the  heart  of  benevolence  from 
rushing  to  the  raging  billows,  when  the 
cry  of  distress  reached  her  pious  ear ;  and 
their  cottage  ever  retained  tne  honourable 
appellation  of  Uie  Mariner's  House,  the 
door  being  always  open  to  distress,  and 
hearts  and  purse  to  those  in  need. — 
MiUtaty  Bifau* 

VARIETIES. 

ACTION  HBAlt  BATON  NE,  DEC  .  181d. 

The  ninety-second,  regiment  having  in 
this  action  rattled  a  corps  of  French  gre- 
nadiers down  a  hill  with  the  bayonet, 
were  halted  by  their  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  Cameron,  just  to  take  breath, 
when  Lieutenant  D.  M'Pherson  hastily 
reported  to  the  Colonel,  that  the  regiment 
was  out-flanked  on  the  right  by  the  French 
in  great  force,  who  were  hastening  for- 
ward in  the  hope  of  cutting  them  off;  and 
at  the  same  moment  Lieutenant  T.  Mit- 
chell gave  information  that  another  of 
the  enemy's  corps  had  (ax  out-flanked 
theirs  on  the  left.  •'ITien,  my  lads," 
said  Colonel  Cameron,  <<  we  must  charge 
them  again ;"  and  immediately  gave  the 
word  "  Charge."  But  scarcely  was  the 
word  given,  and  the  regiment  put  in  move- 
ment in  consequence,  when  the  enemy 
pouied  in  a  volle;^,  and  the  two  gallant 
youths  just  mentioned,  Lieut.  M'Pher- 
aon  and  Mitchell,  fell  to  rise  no  more  ; 
the  former  cheering  his  company  in  the 
charge,  widi  his  bonnet  in  one  hand  and 
his  broad  sword  in  the  other ;  and  the 
latter,  a  young  man  of  extraordinaxy  at- 
tainments and  highly  accomplished,  ex- 
hibited similar  marks  of  heroism.  At 
the  same  time  abo  fell  Lieutenant  Allan 
M'Donald,  worthily  sustaining  his  High- 
land character ;  Colonel  Cameron  him- 
self received  several  balls  and  some  hurts 
of  too  slight  a  nature  to  be  reported  in 
the  return  of  regimental  casualties.  His 
horse  was  also  wounded.  The  regiment 
being  now  completely  out-flanked  on  both 
sides,  it  became  necessary  to  retire,  in 
order  to  disengage  it.  While  proceeding 
slowly  in  this  movement,  Colonel  Ca- 


meron's horse  received  another  shot  which 
brought  him  dead  to  the  ground,  and  he 
unfortunately  fell  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
Colonel  remained  oppressed  by  his  weight 
and  unable  to  extncate  himself;  in  this 
situation  he  remained  some  moments,  and 
must  in  a  few  more  have  inevitably  &Uen 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  when  his  orderly 
corporal  having  missed  him,  returned  to 
his  aid  and  helped  to  disengage  htm. 
The  circumstance  had  br  this  time  been 
perceived  by  the  enemy's  advance,  who 
were  dose,  and  one  of  them  runnii^  up 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
seized  the  corpond  by  the  neck,  while  the 
latter's  hands  were  employed  in  relieving 
the  Colonel;  but  others  of  the  High- 
landers were  hastenmgback  by  this  time, 
and  one  of  them  with  a  spring  fixed  his 
bayonet  in  the  Frenchman  s  heart.  The 
enemy's  ardour  was  checked  by  this,  and 
Colonel  Cameron  was  not  only  carried 
off  in  trimnph  by  his  brave  comrades,  but 
the  corporal,  with  the  characteristic  cool- 
ness and  detennination  of  a  H^lander, 
took  the  saddle  off  the  horse  in  the  fooe 
of  the  enemy  and  brought  it  off,  leaving 
them  no  trophy  but  the  carcase  of  the 
poor  animal.  The  loss  of  the  92d  on 
that  day  and  in  the  preceding  action  of 
the  Pass  of  Maya,  amounted  to  litUe 
short  of  two-thirds  of  its  total  number  in 
killed  and  wounded. 


ORIGIN  OP  BEING  SENT  TO  COVENTET. 

This  term  derives  its  origin  from  a  cir- 
cumstance which  happened  to  a  regiment 
that  was  quartered  in  the  town  of  Co- 
ventry, where  the  officers  were  extremely 
'  ill  received  by  the  inhabitants,  or  lather 
denied  all  sort  of  intercourse  with  them. 
Hence,  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  signifies  to 
be  excluded  from  all  social  communica- 
tions with  others,  or,  more  properly,  with 
those  who  before  were  intimate. 

IIOTZOS. 

Subscribers  and  the  jmblic  are  rtsptct- 
fully  informed^  that  the  original  edition 
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EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QUEBEC. 


..    kgainst  Quebec  wu 

(ni^hl  with  tiDRuIar  adTentuict  tnd  lur- 
priiuig  erenti ;  in  the  coune  of  which  ■ 
Bobte  tfiiii  gf  enterprise  was  diiplayed, 
■°<1  the  (ceno  of  war  were  exhibited  in 
»ll  the  Tiriety  of  dewlkiion.  Ii  wm 
tbou  iht  middle  of  Febnuiy,  1759,  that 
■coDitder^le  •qutdron  Bailed  ^mEng- 
l*i>d  for  Cape  Bretoa,  nnder  the  com^ 
lultd  of  adminli  Saunden  and  Holtnei, 
("o  Kntlanen  of  woidi  and  probity,  who 
^  oo  tevaial'oocatioDi  ngnaliced  their 
wmnge  and  condtict  in  tie  taritx  of 
tiKiroMuttry.  B;  the  3IbI  of  April  the; 
were  in  light  of  Louiibourg ;  but  the 
iMrboar  wai  blocked  up  with  ice  in  such 
■  manneT  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear 
Mif  for  halifai,  in  Nora  Scotia.  From 
hencp  tear-admiral  Durell  was  detached 
nthaimall  uuadion  to  lail  up  the  river 
Vol.!.     ^  ^ 


Saint  Lawrence  u  far  ai  the  Itle  de 
Condret,  in  order  to  intercept  any  wp- 
pliei  from  France  intended  for  Quebec : 
he  aoeordit^y  took  two  (tore  (hipa ;  but 
he  was  anticipated  by  Kreuteen  tail  laden 
with  proritiont,  storea,  and  some  recruiti, 
under  conToy  of  three  frigatei,  which  had 
already  reached  the  capital  of  Canada, 
Meanwhile  Admiral  Sauadert  airiTed  at 
Louiibourg; ;  and  the  troopi  being  em- 
barked, to  the  number  of  eight  Ihouaand, 
Sieeeded  up  the  river  without  further 
ay.  The  operatioTU  by  laiul  were  in- 
tnuied  to  the  conduct  of  Major-Genenl 
Jame*  Woire,  ohose  talenti  bad  shorn 
with  such  lupehoc  lustre  at  the  siege  of 
Louisbouig ;  and  hii  subordinatea  in 
command  were  the  brigadien  Monclon, 
Townshend,  and  Murray  ;  all  four  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  who  had  studied  Ihq 
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miliiary  art  with  equal  eagerness  and 
proficiency,  and  though  young  in  years, 
were  old  in  experience.  The  first  was  a 
soldier  by  descent,  the  son  of  Major- 
General  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  ac- 
knowledged capacity ;  the  other  three  re- 
sembled each  other,  not  only  in  years, 
qualifications,  and  station,  but  also  in  fa- 
mily rank,  all  three  being  the  sons  of 
noblemen. 

The  armament  intended  for  Quebec 
sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  without 
having  met  with  any  interruption;  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  land 
forces  were  disembarked,  in  two  divisions, 
upon  the  isle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Quebec. 

M.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded 
the  French  troops,  though  superior  in 
number  to  the  invaders,  very  wisely  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  which  appeai'ed  almost  in- 
surmountable, and  had  carefully  taken  all 
his  precautions  of  defence.  The  city  of 
Quebec  was  tolerably  fortified,  secured 
with  a  numerous  gamson,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  provision  and  ammunition. 
Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops  of 
the  colony  with  five  regular  battalions 
formed  of  the  best  of  the  inhabitants, 
completely  disciplined  all  the  Canadians 
of  the  neighbourhood  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  several  tribes  of  savages.  With 
diis  army  he  had  taken  the  field  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation,  encamped 
along  the  shore  of  Beaufort*  fh>m  the  nver 
St.  Charles  to  the  fill  Is  of  Montmorenci, 
every  accessible  part  being  deeply  in- 
trenched. To  undertake  the  siege  of 
Quebec  against  such  odds  and  advan- 
tages, was  not  only  a  deviation  from  the 
established  maxim  of  war,  but  a  rash  en- 
terprise, seemingly  urged  in  diametrical 
oi)position  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
General  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking;  but 
he  knew  at  the  same  time  he  should  al- 
ways have  it  in  his  power  to  retreat, 
in  case  of  emergency,  while  the  British 
squadron  retained  its  station  in  the  river ; 
he  was  not  without  hope  of  being  joined 
by  general  Amherst ;  and  he  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  appetite  for  glory,  which  the 
prospect  of  accumulated  dangers  could  , 
not  allay.  Understanding  that  there  was 
a  body  of  the  enemy  posted,  with  can- 
non, at  the  point  of  Levi,  on  the  south 
ibore,  opposite  the  city^f  Quebec,  be 


detached  against  them  brigadier  Monck- 
ton,  at  the  head  of  four  battalions,  who 
passed  the  river  at  night ;  and  the  next 
morning,  having  skirmished  with  some  of 
the  enemy's  irregulars,  obliged  them  to 
retire  from  that  post,  which  the  English 
immediately  occupied.    At  the  same  time 
colonel  Carlton,  with  another  detachment, 
took  possession  of  the  western  point  oif 
the  island  of  Orleans :  and  both  these 
points  were  fortified,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  enemy;    who,  had  they  kept 
possession  of  either,  might  have  rendered 
It  impossible  for  any  ship  to  lie  at  anchor 
within  two  miles  of  Quebec.     Besides, 
the  point  of  Levi  was  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  city,  against  which  abatteiy  of  mor- 
tars and  artillery  was  immediately  erect- 
ed.   Montcalm,  forseeing  the  efiect  of 
this  manoeuvre,  detached  a  body  of  six- 
teen  hundred  men  across  the  river,  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  works  before  they 
were  completed;  but    the  detachment 
fell  into  disorder,  fired  upon  each  other, 
and  retired  in  confusion.    The  batteiy 
being  finished  without  further  interruption, 
the  cannons  and  mortars  began  to  play 
with  such  success,  that  in  a  little  time 
the  upper  town  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  lower  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
rubbish. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  was  oc- 
poscd  to  the  most  imminent    danger. 
Immediately  after  the  troops  had  been 
landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans,    the 
wind  increased  to  a  furious  storm,  which 
blew  with  such  violence,  that  many  trans- 
ports ran  foul  of  one  another,  and  were 
disabled.    A  number  of  boats  and  small 
craft  foundered,  and  divers  laige  ship^ 
lost  their  anchors.    The  enemy  resolving 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which 
they  imagined  this  disaster  must  ha\e 
produced,  prepared  seven  fire-ships ;  and 
at  midnight  sent  them  down  from  Que- 
bec among  the  transports,  whieh  lay  so 
thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
river.     The  scheme,  though  well  con- 
trived, and  seasonably  executed,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  the  deliberation  of  the 
British  admiral,  and  the  dexterihr  of  his 
mariners,  who  resolutely  boarded   the 
fire-ships,  and  towed  them  fast  aground, 
where  they  lay  burning  to  the  vraters  edge, 
without  having  done  the  least  prejudice 
to  the  English  squadron.    On  the  very 
same  day  of  the  succeeding  mouthy  they 
sent  down  a  raft  of  fire-shipi^orndknaXy 
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yMA  wwe  lilcefwne  consumed  widiout 
producing  any  effect. 
The  works  for  the  security  of  the  hos- 

S'tal  and  the  stores,  on  the  island  of 
rieans,  being  finished,  the  British  forces 
crossed  the  north  channel  in  boats ;  and, 
lancfin?  under  cover  of  two  sloops,  en- 
cunped  on  the  side  of  Cheritrer  Montmo- 
renci,  which  divided  diem  from  the  left 
of  the  enemy.  Next  morning  a  company 
of  rangers,  posted  in  a  irood  to  cover 
some  workmen,  were  attacked  by  some 
French  Indians,  and  totally  dejfieated; 
however,  the  nearest  troops  advancing, 
repulsed  the  Indians  in  tneir  turn  with 
considerable  loss.  The  reason  that  in- 
daced  general  Wolfe  to  choose  this  situ- 
aticfi  by  the  fiills  of  Montmorenci,  in 
which  he  was  dii4ded  from  Quebec  by 
this  and  another  river  called  St.  Charles, 
he  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  state.  He  observed,  that  the  ground 
which  he  had  chosen  was  high,  and  in 
some  measure  commanded  the  opposite 
side  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted : 
that  there  was  a  ford  below  the  falls  pass- 
able in  every  tide  for  some  hours  at  the 
latter  pait  of  the  ebb  and  beginning  of 
the  flood;  and  he  hoped  that  means 
might  be  found  of  passing  the  river 'higher 
up,  so  as  to  light  the  mmy^uis  de  Mont- 
calm upon  less  disadvantageous  terms 
than  those  of  directly  attacking  hts  in^ 
trenchments.  Accordingly,  in  reconnoi- 
tering  the  river,  a  ford  was  discox-ered 
about  three  iniles  above ;  but  the  oppo- 
site banks,  which  were  naturally  steep, 
and  covered  with  woods,  the  enemy  had 
iutreached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  almost  inaccessible.  The  escort  was 
twice  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
as  often  repulsed ;  but  these  rencounters 
cost  the  English  about  forty  men  killed 
and  wounded,  Including  some  officers. 
On  the  16th  ef  July,  the  admval,  at 
the  request  of  geneml  Wolffs,  sent  two 
ships  of  war,  two  armed  stoops,  and  some 
tfoaspotts  with  troops  on  board,  op  the 
river;  and  they  passed  the  city  of  Quebec 
without  having  sustained  any  damage. 
The  general,  being  on  board  of  this  little 
armameBt,  cai^fiiUy  observed  the  banks 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
extremely  difficult  from  the  nature  of  the 
gronsid;  and  these  difficulties  were  re- 
doubled by  the  foresight  and  precaution 
of  the  French  commander.  Though  a 
daKCnt  seemed  impnM^oable  between 


the  city  and  Cape  Rouge,  where  it  was 
intended,  general  Woire,  in  order  to 
divide  the  enemy's  force,  and  procure 
intelligence,  ordered  a  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Carleton,  to  land 
higher  up,  at  the  Point  au  Tremble,  to 
which  place  he  was  informed  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  had 
retired  with  their  most  valuable  effects. 
This  service  was  performed  with  little 
loss ;  and  some  prisoners  were  brought 
away,  but  no  magazine  was  discovered. 
The  general,  thus  disappointed  in  his 
expectation,  returned  to  Montmorenci, 
where  brigadier Townshend  had,  by  main- 
taining a  superior  fire  across  the  river, 
prevented  the  enemy  from  erecting  a  bat- 
tery, which  would  have  commanded  the 
English  camp ;  and  now  he  resolved  to 
attack  them,  though  posted  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  everywhere  prepared  to  give 
him  a  warm  reception.  His  design  was, 
first  to  reduce  a  detached  redoubt,  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  seemingly  situated 
without  gun-shot  of  the  intrenchment  on 
the  hill.  Should  this  fortification  be 
supported  by  the  enemy,  he  foresaw  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement:  on  the  contrary,  shm^d  they 
remain  tame  spectators  of  its  reduction, 
he  could  afterwards  examine  their  situa- 
tion at  leisure,  and  determine  the  place 
at  which  they  could  be  most  easily  at- 
tacked. Preparations  were  accordmgly 
made  for  storming  the  redoubt.  On  the 
last  day  of  July,  in  the  forenoon,  part  of 
brigadier  Monckton's  brigade  was  em- 
barked in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  be 
transported  from  the  Point  of  Levi.  The 
two  brigades  commanded  by  the  briga- 
diers Townshend  and  Murray,  were 
drawn  out,  in  order  to  pass  the  ford*when 
it  should  be  necessary.  To  fiacilitate 
their  passage,  the  admiral  had  stationed 
the  Centurion  ship  of  war  in  the  channel, 
to  check  the  fire  of  the  lower  battery,  by 
which  the  ford  was  commanded :  a  nu- 
merous train  of  artillery  was  placed  upon 
the  eminence,  to  batter  and  enfilade  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  intrenchment;  and 
t\^'o  flat-bottomed  armed  vessels,  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  were  run  aground  near 
the  redoubt,  to  favour  the  descent  of  the 
forces.  The  manifest  confusion  prod uced 
among  the  French  by  these  previous 
measures,  and  the  fire  of  the  Centurion, 
which  was  well  directed  and  sustained, 
determined  general  Wolfe  to  storm  this 
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intrenchmeDt  withoat  further  delay.  Or- 
ders were  reoeived  that  the  brigadiers 
should  put  their  troops  in  motion  at  a 
certain  signal,  which  was  accordingly 
made  at  a  proper  time  of  the  tide.  Many 
of  the  boats  fit>m  Point  Levi  ran  asrouna 
upon  a  ledge  that  runs  off  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore ;  and  this  accident 
occasioned  a  disorder,  by  which  so  much 
tune  was  lost,  that  the  general  was  obliged 
.to  stop  the  march  of  brigadier  Towns- 
hend's  corps,  which  he  perceived  to  be  in 
motion,  in  the  meantime  the  boats  were 
floated  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  though 
exposed  to  asevere  fire  of  shot  and  shells ; 
and  the  general  in  person  sounding  the 
shore,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the 
troops  might  disembark  with  the  least 
difficulty.  Thirteen  companies  of  grena- 
diers, and  two  hundred  men  of  the  second 
American  battalion,  were  the  first  who 
landed.  They  had  received  orders  to 
form  in  four  distinct  bodies,  and  begin 
the  attack,  supported  by  the  corps  of 
brigadier  Moiickton,  as  soon  as  the  other 
troops  should  have  passed  the  ford,  and 
be  near  enough  to  contribute  to  their 
assistance.  These  instructions,  however, 
were  entirely  neglected.  Before  Monck- 
ton  had  landed,  and  while  Townshend 
was  on  his  mareh  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  grenadiers,  without  waiting  to 
be  drawn  up  in  a  regular  form,  impetu- 
ously rushed  towards  the  enemas  in- 
trenchments  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Their  courage  served  only  to  increase 
their  misfortune.  The  first  fire  they 
received  did  such  execution  among  them, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  redoubt  which  the  French 
had  abandoned  at  their  approach.  In 
this  uncomfortable  situation  they  re- 
mained for  some  time,  unable  to  form 
under  so  hot  a  fire,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  many  sallant  ofaoers, 
who  lavishly  exposed,  and  even  lost  their 
lives,  in  the  honourable  discharge  of  their 
duty.  The  general,  seeing  all  their  efforts 
abortive,  ordered  them  to  retreat,  and 
form  behind  Monckton's  brigade,  which 
was  by  this  time  landedi  and  drewn  up 
on  the  beach  in  order.  They  accordingly 
retired  in  great  confusion,  leaving  a 
considerable  number  lying  on  the  field, 
to  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  savages, 
who  massacred  Ui  e  living,  and  scalped  the 
dead,  even  in  the  sight  oftheir  indignant 
companions. 


Immediately  after  tbismortifyiBgdieck, 
in  which  above  five  hundred  men,  and 
many  brave  officers^vrere  lost,the  general 
detached  brigadier  Murray,  vrith  twelve 
hundred  men,  in  transports,  above  the 
town,  to  co-operete  with  reai^«dminl 
Holmes,  whom  the  admiral  had  sent  up 
with  some  force  against  the  Freuch  ship- 
ping, which  he  hoped  to  destroy.  Toe 
brigadier  was  likewise  instructed  to  seise 
every  opportunity  of  fightiiig  the  enemy's 
detachments,  and  even  of  provoking  them 
to  battle.  In  pursuance  of  these  dirwtions, 
he  twice  attempted  to  land  on  the  north 
shore;  but  these  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  third  attempt  was  more 
fortunate.  He  made  a  sudden  descent 
at  Chambaud,  and  burned  a  coosidemble 
magavinej  filled  with  arms,  dotfaing,  pro- 
vision, and  ammunition.  The  enem/s 
ships  being  secured  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  approached,  and  nothing  else 
occurring  that  required  the  brigadier's 
longer  stay,he  letumed  to  the  carnp^  with 
intelligence  obtained  from  his  prisoneis, 
that  the  fort  of  Niagara  was  taken.  Crown 
Point  abandoned,  and  general  Amheist 
employed  in  making  preparatioiis  to  aft- 
tacK  the  corps  at  the  ule  aux  Nois,  com- 
manded by  M.  Burlemaque. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken 
to  quit  the  camp  at  Montmorend,  the 
troops  and  artilteiy  were  re-«mbarked, 
and  landed  at  Point  Levi:  they  after- 
wards passed  up  the  river  in  transports ; 
while  admiial  Holmes  made  a  movement 
with  his  ships,  to  amuse  the  enemy  posted 
on  the  north  shore ;  and  the  men  being 
much  crowded  on  board,  the  genenl  or- 
dered one  half  of  them  to  be  landed  for 
refreshment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
As  no  possibility  appeared  of  annoying 
the  enemy  above  the  town,  the  scheme 
of  operations  was  totally  changed.  A 
plan  was  formed  for  conveying  i&t  troops 
mrther  down  in  boats,  and  hmdingthem 
in  the  night  within  a  league  of  cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascendii^  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  rise  abraptly 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  banks  orthie 
river,  that  they  might  take  possession  of 
the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  dtv,  where 
ilfwas  but  indifferently  fortified.  Tlie 
dangers  and  difficulties  attendingtheex^ 
cation  of  this  design  were  so  peculiarljr 
discouraging,  that  one  would  imagine  it 
could  not  have  been  embraced  but  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  bordered  od  «i- 
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pcntfoo.     Hie  ttream  was  rapid:  the 
ahore  flbdring;    the  bank  of  the  riyer 
hoed  widi  sentmels ;  the  landing  place  so 
nanowsa  to  be  easily  missed  in  thedark; 
and  the  groond  so  difficult  as  hardly  to 
be  sunnounted  in  the  day  time,  had  no 
opposiUoD  been  expected.    If  the  enemy 
haa  received  the  least  intimation  fipom 
spy  or  deserter,  or  even  suspected  the 
scheme ;  had  the  embarkation  been  dis- 
oidefed  in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
of  tlie  night,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  or 
the  shelving  nature  of  the  north  shore, 
near  which  they  were  obliged  to  row ; 
had  one  sentinal  been  alarmed,  or  the 
landing  place  much  mistaken ;  the  heights 
of  Abraham  must  have  been  instantly  se- 
cured by  such  a  force  as   would  have 
lenderefl  the  undertaking  abortive :  con- 
fusion would  necessarily  have  ensued  in 
the  daiky  and  this  have  naturally  pro- 
duced a  panic,  which  might  have  proved 
firtal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment. 
These  objections  could  not  escape  the 
penetratioii  of  the  gallant  Wolfe*  who 
nevertheless  adopted  the  plan  without 
hesitatioo,  and  even  executed  it  in  person ; 
diough  at  that  time  labouring  under  a 
severe  dysentery  and  fever,  whidi  had  ex- 
hausted hia  constitution,  and  reduced  him 
almoat  to  an  extremity  of  weakness.  The 
nrevioiis  steps  being  taken,  and  the  time 
nxed  for  this  hazardous  attempt,  admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther 
np  the  river,  about  three  leagues  above 
the  place  appointed  for  the  disembark- 
ation, that  ne  might  deceive  the  enemy, 
Vid  amuse  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom 
Montcalm  had  detached  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  watch  the  motions  of  that 
squadron  :  but  the  English  admiral  was 
din^ted  to  sail  down  the  river  in  the  night, 
so  as  tc  protect  the  landing  of  the  forces ; 
and  these  orders  he  punctually  fulfilled. 
On  the  twelfth   day  of  September,  an 
hour  sJter  midni(;ht,  the  first  embark- 
ation, consisting  of  four  complete  regi- 
ments, the  light  infantry  commanded  by 
colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  High- 
landers, and  the  American  grenadiers, 
was  made  in  fl&t-bottomed  boats,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  tlie  brigadiers 
Iffonckton  and  Murmy  ;  tnough  general 
ViiAh  accompanied  them  in  person,  and 
was  among  tne   first  who  landed ;  and 
thqr  began  to  fiiU  down  with  the  tide,  to 
the  intended  place  of  disembarkation; 
lonniig  close  to  the  north  shore,  in  order 


to  find  it  the  more  easily.  Without  any 
disorder  the  boats  glided  gently  along; 
but  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the 
darkness  of  tne  night,  the  boats  overshot 
the  mark,  and  the  troops  landed  a  little 
below  the  plac^  at  which  the  disembarka- 
tion was  intended.  As  the  troops  landed 
the  boats  were  sent  back  for  the  second 
embarkation,  which  was  superintended 
by  brigadier  Tovmshend.  In  the  mean- 
time, colonel  Howe,  with  the  lisht  infantry 
and  the  Highlanden,  ascended  the  woody 
precipices  with  admirable  courage  and 
activity ;  and  dislodged  a  sergeant's  guard, 
which  defended  a  small  intrenched  nar- 
row path,  by  which  alone  the  rest  of  the 
forces  could  reach  the  summit.  Then 
they  mounted  without  further  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  f;eneral  drew 
them  up  in  order  as  they  amved.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montcalm  no  sooner  understood 
that  the  English  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  com- 
manded the  town  on  its  weakest  part, 
than  he  resolved  to  haiard  a  battle ;  and 
began  his  march  without  delay,  after 
having  collected  his  whole  force  nom  the 
side  of  fieauport. 

General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy 
crossmg  the  river  St.  Charles,  began  to 
form  his  own  line,  which  consisted  of  six 
battalions,and  theLouisb^urggrenadiers ; 
the  right  commanded  by  brigadier  Monck- 
ton,  and  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray :  to 
the  rear  of  the  left,  colonel  Howe  was 
posted  with  his  light  infantry,  just  re- 
turned from  a  fonr-gnn  battery,  which 
they  had  taken  without  opposition.  M. 
de  Montcalm  advancing  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  his  intention  was  to  flank 
the  left  of  the  English,  brigadier  Towns- 
hend  was  sent  thither  with  the  regiment 
of  Amherst,  which  he  formed  en  pointer^ 
presenting  a  double  front  to  tlie  enenty  ; 
ne  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  two  bat- 
talions ;  and  the  reserve  consisted  of  ore 
regiment  drawn  up  in  eight  sub-divij^ions, 
with  laTge  intervals.  The  right  of  the 
enemy  was  composed  of  lialf  the  colony 
troops,  two  battalions,  and  a  body  uf 
Canadians  and  savages :  their  centre  con- 
sisted of  a  column  formed  by  two  other 
regular  battalions ;  and  on  the  left  one 
battalion,  with  the  remuinder  of  tiie  co- 
lony troops,  was  posted :  the  bushes  and 
corn-fields  in  their  front  were  lined  with 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  best  marksmen, 
who  kept  up  an  irregular  giUling  fir^ 
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which  proved  fatal  tomangr  bmveoffioen, 
thus  singled  out  for  destjuction.  This 
fire,  indeed,  wsis  in  some  measure  check- 
ed by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British 
line,  who  piqueered  with  the  enemy  for 
some  hours  before  the  battle  began,  fioth 
armies  were  destitute  of  artillery  except 
two  small  pieces  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
and  a  single  gun  which  the  English  sea- 
men made  shift  to  draw  up  from  the  land- 
ing place.  This  was  veiy  well  served, 
and  galled  their  column  severely.  At 
length,  about  nine  in  the  rooming,  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great 
order  and  vivacity,  though  their  fire  was 
irregular  and  ineffectual.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  British  forces  reserved  their 
shct  until  the  French  liad  approached 
within  forty  yards  of  their  line :  then  they 
poured  in  a  terrible  discharge;  and  con- 
tinued the  fire  with  such  deliberation  and 
spirit,  as  could  not  hi\  to  produce  aveiy 
considerable  effect.  General  Wolfe  was 
stationed  on  the  right,  «x  the  head  of 
Brdgg*8  regiment  and  the  Louisbourg 
grenadiers,  where  ithe  attack  was  most 
warm.  As  he  stood  conspicuous  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at 
by  the  enemy's  marksmen,  and  received 
a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which  however  did 
not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand, 
he  continued  giving  ordets  without  the 
least  emotion ;  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the  srenadiers  vrith  their  bayonets 
fixed,  wheu  another  ball  unfortunately 
pierced  the  breast  of  this  young  hero, 
who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  just  as 
the  enemy  gave  way.  When  the  fetal 
ball  took  place,  general  Wolfe,  finding 
himself  unable  to  stand,  leaned  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  lieutenant,  who  sat  down 
for  that  purpose.  This  o£5cer  seeing  the 
French  give  wav,  exclaimed  **  They  run  1 
they  run  1" — "  Who  run  V*  cried  the  gal- 
lant Wolfe,  with  great  eagerness.  When 
the  lieutenant  replied,  "The  French. "~- 
**What !"  said  he,  "do  the  cowards  run 
already  ?  then  I  die  happy/'  So  saying, 
the  glorious  youth  expired.  At  this  in- 
stant, every  separate  regiment  of  the 
British  army  seemed  to  exert  itself  for 
the  honour  of  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter. While  tlie  right  pressed  on  widi 
their  bayonets,  brigadier  Murray  briskly 
advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  soon  broke  the  centre  of  the 
enemy ;  then  the  Highlanders,  throwing 


away  their  muskets,  drew  their  broad- 
swords, fell  in  among  them  with  irresis- 
tible impetuosity,  and  drove  them  vrith 
great  slaughter  into  the  town,  and  the 
works  they  had  raised  at  the  bridge  of  the 
river  St.  Charles.  On  the  left  and  rear 
of  the  English,  the  action  was  not  so 
violent.  Some  of  the  light  infantry 
had  thrown  themselves  into  houses ; 
where,  being  attacked,  they  defended 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  reso- 
lution. Colonel  Howe  having  taken  post 
with  two  companies  behind  a  small  copse, 
sallied  out  frequently  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  during  this  attack,  and  often  drove 
them  into  heaps ;  while  brigadier  Towns- 
hend  advanced  platoons  against  their 
fifont ;  so  that  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
were  totally  prevented  from  executing 
their  first  intention.  The  brigadier  him- 
self remained  with  Amherst's  regiment,  to 
support  this  disposition,  and  to  overawe 
a  bocty  of  savages  posted  opposite  to  the 
light  infimtry,  waituig  for  an  opportunity 
to  &11  upon  the  rear  of  the  British  army. 
General  Wolfe  being  slain,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Monckton  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  head  of  Lascelles*  regi* 
ment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  with 
remarkable  gallantry,  the  command  de- 
volved on  brigadier  Townsbend,  who  has- 
tened to  the  centre ;  and  finding  the  troops 
disordered  in  the  pursuit,  formed  them 
again  with  all  possible  expedition.  This 
necessary  task  was  scarce  performed,  when 
M.  de  Bovgaiuville,  with  a  body  of  two 
tbonsand  fresh  men,  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  the  English.  He  had  begun  his  march 
from  Cape  Rouge,  as  soon  as  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  British  troops  had 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  but  did 
not  come  up  in  time  to  have  any  share 
in  the  battle.  Mr.  Townsbend  immedi- 
ately ordered  two  battalions,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  advance  agtunst  thii 
officer ;  who  retired,  at  their  approach, 
among  woods  and  swamps,  where  geoeraf 
Townsbend  very  wisely  declined  hazard* 
ing  a  precarious  attack.  He  had  alreadj 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  taken  a  great 
number  of  French  officers,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  advantageous  situation, 
which  it  would  have  been  ifporudent  to 
forego.  The  French  general,  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, was  mortally  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  conveyed  into  Quebec;  from 
whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  general  Townsbend,  reoommendii^the 
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pfisoom  to.  tibst  gODatoot  humanity  by 
whidi  the  British  nation  is  distinguish- 
ed. Hia  second  in  command  was  left 
wounded  on  the  field ;  and  next  day  ex- 

Eired  on  boazd  an  English  snip,  to  which 
e  had  been  conveyed.  Aoout  1,000  of 
the  enemy  weie  made  pasonere,  including 
a  great  number  of  officers ;  and  about  500 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  baule.  The 
wreck  of  their  army,  after  they  had  rein- 
ibiced  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  retired  to 
Point-au-TiembU;  from  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Jacques  Quatiers,  where 
they  renuuned  intrenched  until  they  were 
compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Trois  &i- 
vioes  and  Montreal.  This  important  vie- 
toiy  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  fifty 
men  killed,  including  nine  officers;  and 
about  500  men  wounded:  but  the  death 
of  general  Wolfe  was  a  national  loss,  uni- 
venallj  lamented.  Ue  inherited  from 
nature  an  fl*''"'»»^"g  fervour  of  sentiment^ 
aa  intuitive  peroeption,  an  extensive  ca-- 
pacity,  and  a  passion  for  glory,  which 
stimalated  him  to  acquire  every  species 
of  military  knowledge  that  study  could 
comprehend,  that  actual  service  could  il- 
lustrate and  confirm.  This  noble  warmth 
of  disposition  seldom  &ib  to  call  forth 
and  unfold  the  liberal  virtues  of  the  soul. 
Biave  above  all  estimation  of  danger,  he 
was  also  generous,  gentle,  compla(!ent, 
and  humane ;  the  pattern  of  the  officer, 
the  darling  of  the  soldier :  there  was  a 
sublimity  in  his  genius  which  soared  above 
the  pitch  of  ordinar]^  minds ;  and  had  bis 
Acuities  been  exercised  to  Uieir  full  ex- 
tent by  opportunity  and  action,  had  his 
judgment  oeen  fiiUy  matured  by  age  and 
experience,  he  would  without  doubt  have 
rifled  in  reputation  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  antiquity. 


MAGNANIMITY  OF  SERJEANT 
MORE, 

THE   HIGHLAND   ROBBEE. 

Not  many  years  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  an  officer  of  some  distinction  was 
travelling  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land,, attended  by  a  single  servant.  The 
public  roads,  where  there  were  any,  were 
nardly  passable,  and  a  great  &U  of  snow 
coming  on,  rendered  them  at  last  not  to 
be  traced.  After  wandering  about  in 
painful  suspense  a  whole  day,  they  dis- 
oovciedy  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  some- 


thing like  a  light  at  a  distance.  Thithet 
they  eagerly  directed  their  steps ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  spot,  where  they 
expected  to  find  a  house,  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice, and  the  light  which  had  decoyed 
them,  still  glimmering  at  an  inaccessible 
height  above  their  heads.  They  holloed 
with  all  tlieir  might,  and  were  immedi^ 
ately  asked  by  a  human  voice  what  they 
wanted  ?  They  answered,  that  they  were 
travellers  who  had  lost  their  way,  and 
begged  to  know  whetiier  they  could  hope 
for  shelter  and  assistance  ?  In  an  instant 
a  man  appeared  before  them,  and  desired 
them  to  follow  him.  They  did  so,  bat 
were  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  leave 
tlieir  horses  fiuten^  below.  They  soon 
arrived,  by  a  zig-zag  way,  at  a  large  cave 
in  the  middle  of  the  rock,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  pile  of  faggots  was  burning. 
Here  their  guide  left  them,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded into  an  inner  cave  or  apartment, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  about  fifty  armed  men.  The 
travellers,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
greatly  startled  at  the  appearance  of  so 
formidable  a  body,  when  one,  who  seemed 
to  have  the  command  of  the  rest,  address- 
ed them  to  this  purpose : 

''  You  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  what 
we  are,  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  For 
though  we  live  by  what  is  called  violence, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  humanity.  Our 
depredations  are  never  stained  with  cruel- 
ty, and  seldom  with  blood;  and  those 
whom  necessity  has  thrown  on  our  care, 
liave  never  either  been  treated  with  bar- 
barity, or  suffered  to  want.  We  extort  a 
little  from  those,  only,  who  are  able  to 
spare  it ;  but  radier  augment  than  dimi- 
nish the  property  of  the  poor.  We  know 
what  we  have  to  expect,  and  are  prepared 
for  our  fate ;  but  we  never  take  advantage 
of  the  miserable.  Nor  is  it  to  distress 
others,  but  solely  to  support  ourselves, 
that  we  live  in  this  manner ;  you  see  our 
quarters,  and  shall  have  all  the  accom- 
modation they  can  afford  you ;  aad  if  you 
can  trust  us,  who  have  no  reason  to  de- 
ceive you,  we  bid  you  welcome.*' 

This  harangue  revived  the  courage  of 
the  guestSf  and  they  were  seasonably  pre- 
sented with  a  cup  of  whiskey  each,  to  re- 
cover them  from  the  cold  and  fatigue  they 
had  experienced.  Their  appetites  were 
by  this  time  abundantly  keen ;  and  by 
their  own  accounts  they  never  supped 
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more  deliciouslyintheirlhresthantheyclid 
that  night,  on  poultry  and  fine  Highland 
mutton,  hastily  broiled  on  the  live  ashes. 

Rest  was  the  next  thing  of  which  they 
stood  in  need ;  and  their  generous  ho&t 
led  them  to  the  inner  apartment  in  die 
cave.  Iliere  two  sacks  of  heath  were,  by 
his  order,  brought  in,  and  on  these  the 
wearied  tiavellers  were  invited  to  repose. 

The  officer  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  some  costly  trinkets  upon 
him;  but  as  he  expected  they  would 
search  him  for  his  money,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  secrete  any  thing.  Their  host 
either  discovered  or  suspected  their  fears, 
and  offered  himself  to  be  their  guard. 
Thev  dissuaded  him  as  much  as  possible^ 
but  ne  told  them  plainly,  tiiat  unless  he 
kept  constantly  by  them,  he  could  not  be 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  compa- 
nions. He,  therefore,  watched  by  them 
on  the  bare  rock  the  whole  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning  they  found  themselves 
thus  alone  with  him,  and  every  thing  as 
they  left  it  in  the  evemng ;  save  tlwt  of 
the  whole  fifty  men  they  had  seen,  not 
one  vras  now  visible  but  the  chief  of  the 
Ipuig.  Another  fire  of  wood  was  instantly 
lighted  up,  and  as  be  told  them  they  had 
nearlv  twenty  miles  to  ride,  before  they 
could  find  any  provisions  for  themselves 
or  horses,  they  were  prevailed  on  to  eat 
very  heartily  of  cheese  and  whiskey,  ere 
th^  set  out. 

He  then  produced  their  horses,  which 
had  been  well  fed,  and  were  in  good  spi- 
rits. He  likewise  insisted  in  putting  them 
on  the  road,  where  they  mi^t  be  in  no 
fiirther  danger  of  losing  their  way.  On 
this  the  servant  was  ordered  to  dismount 
and  give  him  his  horse ;  but  he  chose  ra 
ther  to  walk,  and  told  them,  he  could 
easily  keep  up  with  them.  At  their  part- 
ing, **  Sir,  said  the  offioer, "  we  are  struck, 
at  the  whole  of  your  conduct,  from  first  to 
last,  with  equal  admiration  and  gratitude. 
We  have  been  treated  like  princes,  where 
we  expected  our  throats  were  to  be  cut. 
It  is  not  in  my  power  sufficiently  to  re- 
ward your  generosity;  but  here  is  a  small 
purse  of  guineas,  which  is  all  the  ready 
cash  I  have  about  me.  I  can  very  well 
spare  it,  and  shall  think  myself  honoured 
by  your  acceptance  of  it.  I  am  only  sorry 
it  is  no  more,  for  your  sake.'' 

'<Look  ye,  Sir,"^'  said  the  Highlander, 
**  you  now  see  our  way  of  life.  The  fel- 
lows you  saw  are  all  trusty  and  tried.  We 


go  to  a  free  maricet  for  whatever  wt  wan 
In  such  a  situation  money  can  be  of  no 
object  to  us ;  though  it  vrere,  know  that 
Serjeant  More  is  above  being  hired  todo 
what  his  heart  tells  him  is  right."  **  Are 
you  Seijeant  More?"  exclaimed  the  oflU 
cer.  **  I  am."  «  Why,  your  name  is  a 
terror  to  the  whole  country  round."  **  It 
is."  **  Do  you  know  that  a  reward  is 
oftered  for  you,  dead  or  alive?  Why, 
then,  do  vou  trust  yourself  alone  with 
two  armed  men  ?"  "  To  show  you  that 
my  heart  is  a  stranger  to  fear."  He  then 
drew  his  sword,  and  leaning  on  it  gently, 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  vras  bom  a  gentleman, 
and  have  lived  a  clown.  Early  misfor- 
tunes obliged  me  to  conceal  my  name  and 
family,  aid  enlist  in  the  army.  My  con- 
duct there  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
superiors,  but  I  had  oo  interest  to  rise 
hi^er  dmn  a  halbert,  and  was  dtscfaarnd 
with  &e  regiment  in  which  I  served.  Inis 
way  of  life  was  then  imposed  on  me  by 
necessity.  It  is  likely  I  shall  be  made 
an  example  of,  to  deter  others  fipom  the 
same  dandestine  practioes ;  and  all  I  ask 
when  you  hear  of  my  death,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  is,  that  you  remember  you 
once  owed  your  life  to  him  who  never 
took  one  but  in  the  cause  of  his  coontry, 
when  he  fimght  for  his  king,  and  exposed 
his  own.    Farewell." 

ANECDOTB. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  a  private  of 
the  83d  regiment,  whose  arm  had  been 
broken  in  the  conflict,  perceived  one  of 
the  enemy's  marksmen,  who  had  ascend- 
ed a  tree,  <alung  deliberate  aim  at  a 
British  officer,  "nie  soldier,  disabled  by 
his  wound  from  using  his  musket,  in- 
stantaneously drew  hisbayonet,  whidi  he 
threw  with  such  excellent  aim,  that  the 
point  entered  the  jugular  vein  of  the 
rifleman,  perfinrated  his  throat,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 

ironcB. 

Suincrihen  and  the  jmblie  are  ^"^^Bct" 
fyUy  infurmedy  that  the  original  emiitm 
of  the  Talet  of  the  Wariyor  Nmmland 
MHUary  ChronkUp  it  pablithed  only  by 
W.  M.  CLARKy  19,  WarwiehJime, 
PatemotteT'Tow  ;  /.  Pattie,  17,  HiurA- 
itreeif  Bloomtbury;  J.  CUave,  1,  Sioe 
Lane;  J.  Hetharington^  126,  Strand; 
Brittainy  Paiemotter-roto ;  and  may  be 
had  of  all  Booheltert, 
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[PnicE  U. 


I-ATTLIi  OF  SOLE  BAY. 


I>  1671,  Charin  II.  haTineaeatn  de- 
iCTmined  on  >  rupUire  wjih  ilie'Dutch, 
fiiohobly  Tor  no  oiher  reason  than  to  sup- 
ply the  meani  or  lupporling  his  profu- 
sion ttnd  exiravuft&nce,  resoWed  lo  sur- 
prise ibeir  homeward- bound  Smyrna 
fleet,  as  he  had  formerly  done  IJiat  of 
BonletuT,  hefore  any  deetaralion  of 
**r,  A  "innadron  was  accordingly  equip- 
ped, mid  the  cawnniaiid  of  it  was  given  lo 
Sir  Robert  [lohnrs,  who  had  orders  to 
ir\iiie  in  Channel.  On  the  13ih  of  March 
the  Smyrna  fleet  was  discovered,  and  ihe 
Kn^ih  imnietliaiety  gave  chaise.  Tlie 
llulrh  admiral  refuting  to  pay  ihe  usual 
ctmipliineiit  lo  the  flat;,  ao  obstinate  oo 
li"n  wminenced,  which  continued  in  a 
•"lid  of  running  fight  for  three  days ;  at 
'liK  tnil  of  wliich,  the  Hotlandia,  a  nian- 
cf-"sr,  and  five  merchant-ships  were 
Vol.  I. 


taken .     The  others  escaped  and  arrived 
in  safety  in  diflerent  ports  in  Holland. 

Tlie  States,  enraged  at  this  ai'l  of  uq- 
provoked  hostility,  immediately  declared 
war  agninsl  England.  Charles  not  only 
made  Ihe  most  viKoroui  preparations  at 
home  for  prosecuting  it  with  vigour,  but 
likewise  engaged  the  King  of  Franca 
to  espouse  his  cause.  Louis  promised 
to  attack  the  Dutch  by  land,  and  alsolo 
assist  England  with  his  whale  naval  force. 
A  squadron  of  thirty-six  sail  whs  accord- 
ingly sent  under  Count  d'Etri;es,  which 
arrived  on  the  3d  of  May  at  Portsmouth, 
where  il  was  soon  joined  by  ihe  English. 
The  combined  fleet  consisird  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  sail,  carryiiit;  six  thousand 
and  eighteen  guns,  anil  thirty-two  Ihoi  - 
sand  five  hundred  and  thirty  men,  pro- 
ceeded lo  Ihe  Downs  in  three  divisions; 
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the  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  was  in  the  centre  with  the  red  squa- 
dron ;  Count  D*£trees  acting  as  admiral 
of  the  white,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
commanding  the  blue. 

The  Dutch  were  not  backward  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  had  equip- 
pea  and  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  seventy-five 
large  men-of-war,  and  forty  frigates  and 
lire-ships.  It  was  commanded  by  the 
&raous  De  Ruyter,  assisted  by  Cornelius 
de  Witt,  the  pensionary*s  brother,  as  de-  | 
puty  from  the  States.  The  Dutch  ad- 
miral having  put  to  sea,  and  being  in- 
formed that  the  combined  fleet  was  in 
Sole  bay,  in  Suffolk,  he,  on  the  38th  of 
May,  bore  down  upon  them  so  unex- 
pectedly, (liat  many  of  their  ships  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  that  they 
might  get  out  more  expeditiously,  and 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 

Bankert,  who  commanded  the  van  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  white  squadron  under  d'Etr^s,  who 
received  them  with  some  appearance  of 
courage,  but  soon  sheered  on,  in  oonse^ 
quence,  as  it  said,  of  secret  orders  from 
his  master  not  to  expose  the  French  ships 
too  much,  but  to  leave  the  English  and 
Dutch  to  effect  their  mutual  destruction. 
In  the  meantime,  De  Ruyter  made  a 
fiuious  attack  on  the  centre  squadron, 
while  Van  Ghent  engaged  the  blue  under 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  Duke  of 
York,  after  a  most  obstinate  conflict  of 
several  hours  with  the  Dutch  commander, 
was  obliged,  from  the  disabled  state  of 
his  ship,  the  St.  Michael,  to  shift  his  flag 
to  the  Loyal  London.  The  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, in  the  Royal  James,  of  100  guns, 
maintained  a  most  unequal  conflict  with 
Van  Ghent's  division.  He  was  first  at- 
tacked by  the  Great  Holland,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Braakel,  and  a  fire-ship. 
Bnudcel,  though  of  inferior  force,  yet  de- 
pending on  the  assistance  of  his  country- 
men, who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
Gppled  the  Royal  James,  and  the  Earl 
ng  ill  supported  by  the  rest  of  his 
3uadron,  was  almost  entirely  surround- 
by  the  enemy.  Van  Ghent  was  soon 
killed,  and  his  ship  being  much  disabled, 
sheered  oS,  Another  Dutch  man-of-war 
and  three  fire-ships  were  sunk,  and  at 
length  the  earl  succeeded  in  disengaging 
himself  from  Braakel's  ship,  after  being 
grappled  ¥dth  her  an  hour  and  a  hal^ 


and  reducing  her  to  a  perfect  wreck ;  dia 
captain  himself  being  wounded,  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  men  killed.     The  earl  had 
now  with  unexampled  intrepidity  de- 
fended himself  for  five  hours,  but  dis- 
daining to  retreat,  another  Dutch  fire- 
ship  approached  under  cover  of  the  ene- 
my s  smoke,  boarded  the  Royal  James 
on  the  quarter,  and  the  ship  was  soOn  in 
flames.    While  in  this  distress,  and  see- 
ing his  vice-admiral  sail  by,  heedless  of 
tlie  condition  in  which  he  lay,  he  said  to 
those  who  were  about  him,  "  There  is 
nothing  left  for  us  now,  but  to  defend  the 
ship  to  the  last  man.'*    When  the  fourth 
fire-ship  grappled  him,  he  begged  his 
captain  and  all  his  servants  to  get  into 
the  boat  and  save  themselves;  which 
they  did.    Some  of  the  sailors  would  not 
quit  the  admiral,  but  staid  and  endea- 
voured, at  his  command,  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  which  in  spite  of  all  their  c^rts 
they  could  not  accomplish,  and  all  pe- 
rished  together,  the  ship  blovnng  up 
about  noon.    Of  one  thousand  on  boara 
her,  six  hundred  had  been  killed  previous 
to  the  fatal  catastrophe.     The  Dutch 
writers  give  a  different  account  of  this 
matter ;  they  say  that  the  earl  and  one 
of  his  sons  were  smothered  in  the  long- 
boat, by  the  crew  jumping  in  upon 
them ;  which  cannot  be  true,  since  the 
genuine  cause  of  the  earl's  remaining  on 
board  was,  his  apprehension  that   he 
might  be  taken  in  the  long-boat,  and 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  Dutdi. 

The  death  of  their  admiral,  and  the 
furious  attack  of  part  of  the  earl's  squar 
dron,  which  arrived,  though  too  late,  to 
his  assistance,  threw  Van  Ghent's  divi- 
sion into  such  confusion  that  it  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  withdraw  for  some 
time  from  the  engagement.  Hiis  afiforded 
Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  blue  squa- 
dron, an  opportunity  of  uniting  with  the 
red,  m  order  to  assist  the  Duke  of  York, 
who,  being  deserted  Irv  the  French,  had 
sufiered  considerably  nom  the  powerful 
attacks  of  the  enemy*s  two  divisions  un- 
der De  Ruyter  and  Bankert.  In  this 
conflict,  Cornelius  Evertzen,  Admiral  of 
Zealand,  was  killed,  and  De  Euyter 
himself  was  wounded,  and  narrowly 
escaped  beins  burned  by  the  English 
fire-ships.  His  ship  was  at  length  so 
completely  disabled  that  she  was  <£l]ged 
to  be  towed  out  of  the  line,  and  it 
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ivith  great  difficulty  she  afterwards  readi- 
ed home.  Van  Ghent's  squadron  hav- 
ing by  this  time  rallied,  bore  down  to  the 
relief  of  their  commanders,  and  thus 
saved  them  from  destruction.  Towards 
night,  great  havoc  was  made  among  the 
Dutch  fire-ships,  five  <a  six  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  one  English  man-of-war. 
The  battle  continued  ull  nine  at  night, 
when  the  Dutch  6eet  being  dreadfully 
shattered  and  disabled,  were  obliged  to 
retreat ;  and  the  English,  having  suffered 
in  an  equal  degree,  were  in  no  condition 
to  pursue  them. 

in  this  sanguinazy  contest,  the  Dutch 
kttt  only  three  ships,  one  of  which  was 
burned,  another  sunk,  and  the  third  taken. 
Their  loss  in  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  very  great,  as  the  publication  of  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  States. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was  rather  more  severe.    Two  of  tiieir 
ships  were  burned,  three  sunk,  and  one 
taken.     They  had  about  two  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded:   among  the 
former  were  Sir  Fretcheville  Holies,  rear- 
admiral,  in  tlie   Cambridge ;    Captain 
Bigby  of  the  Henry ;  Captain  Piercv  of 
the  St.  George ;  Captain  Waterworth  of 
the  Anne ;  Sir  John  Fox  of  the  Prince ; 
Captain  Harman  of  the  Triumph ;  Lord 
Maidstone,  Sir  Philip  Cartvrright,  Sir 
Charles  Harbord,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinction.    But  the  fate  of  tne  gal- 
lant Earl  of  Sandwich  was  particularly 
regretted.     It  is  also  related  that  when 
his  ship  was  on  fire,  the  earl  retired  to 
his  caoin,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
his  captain,  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  (al- 
most tne  only  officer  that  survived  the 
fess  of  the  Ivoyal  James)  who,  finding 
him  with  a  handkerchief  before  his  eyes, 
informed  him  of  his  danger,  to  which  he 
replied,  '*he  saw  how  things  went,  and 
Was  resolved  to  perish  with  the  ship."  It 
is  said  that  on  the  preceding  day,  while 
the  fleet  was  riding  m  Sole  bay,  the  earl, 
Apprehensive  of  being  surprized  by  the 
•[)utch,  had   advised  that  they  should 
weigh  anchor,  and  get  out  to  sea.    The 
Duke  of  York,  however,  not  only  rejected 
this  advice,  but  even  told  the  earl  that  it 
Whs  the  result  of  fear ;  which  is  supposed 
to  have  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  noble  admiraFs  mind,  as  to  render 
him  careless  of  his  life.    Though  this  is 
the  account  which  most  historians  have 
given  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 


wich, yet  the  character  which  he  uni- 
formly exhibited,  does  not  justify  the 
idea  Uiat  he  would  wantonly  sacrifice  a 
life  so  useful  to  his  country.  The  certi- 
ficate of  his  funeral  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  Herald's  College,  has  been 
adduced  to  corroborate  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. It  is  there  stated,  that,  '*he  staid 
in  his  ship  till  the  last,  when  he  was 
forced  to  put -himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
seas,  in  wnich  he  perished." 

His  lordship's  body  was  found  nearly  a 
fortnight  afterwards;  and  the  king  tes- 
tified, by  the  honours  he  paid  to  the 
corpse,  how  much  he  admired  the  man, 
how  sensible  of  his  hard  fieite,  and  how 
willing  he  was  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of 
his  ancestors,  the  remains  of  such  as  died 
gloriously  in  their  country's  service.  The 
foct  stands  thus  recordea  in  the  Gaxttfe 
of  June  13,1672: — 

**  Harwich,  June  10. 
•'This  day  the  body  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable Edward,  earl  of  Sandwich,  be- 
ing* hy  the  order  upon  his  coat,  discovered 
floating  on  the  sea,  by  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ketches  was  taken  up,  and  brought 
into  this  port ;  where  Sir  Charles  Little- 
ton, the  governor,  receiving  it,  took  im- 
mediate care  for  its  embalming,  and  ho- 
nourable disposing,  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  known  concemtng  it; 
for  the  obtaining  of  which,  his  Majesty 
was  attended  at  Whitehall,  the  next  day, 
by  the  master  of  the  said  vessel,  who,  by 
Sir  Charles  Littleton's  order,  was  sent 
to  present  his  Majesty  with  the  George 
found  about  the  body  of  the  said  earl, 
which  remained,  at  the  time  of  its  taking 
up,  in  every  part  unblemished,  saving 
some  impressions  made  by  the  fire  upon 
his  face  and  breast:  upon  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, out  of  his  princely  regard  to  the 
great  deservings  of  the  said  earl,  and  his 
unexampled  performances  in  this  last  act 
of  his  life,  hath  resolved  to  have  his  body 
brought  up  to  London,  there,  at  his 
charge,  to  receive  the  rites  of  funeral  due 
to  his  great  quality  and  merits. 

"  The  Earl  of  Sandwich's  body  being 
taken  out  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  yachts 
at  Deptford  on  the  3d  of  July,  1672,  and 
laid  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  a 
sumptuous  barge,  proceeded  by  water 
to  Westminster-bridge,  attended  by  the 
King's  barges,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  York's,  as  also  with  the  several 
barges  of  the  nobility,  lord-mayor,  and 
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the  several  companies  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, adorned  suitable  to  the  melancholy 
occasion,  with  trampets  and  other  music, 
that  sounded  the  deepest  notes.  On 
passing  by  the  Tower,  the  great  guns 
there  were  discharged,  as  well  as  at 
Whitehall ;  and,  about  five  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  the  liody  being  taken  out  of  the 
barge  at  Westminster-bridge,  there  was 
a  procession  to  the  abbey-church  with 
the  highest  magnificence.  Eight  earls 
were  assistant  to  his  son  Edward,  earl  of 
Sandwich,  chief-mourner,  and  most  of 
the  nobility  and  persons  of  Quality  in 
town  gave  their  assistance  to  nis  inter- 
ment in  the  Duke  of  Albemarle*s  vault, 
in  the  north  side  of  King  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  where  his  remains  are  deposited." 

NARRATIVE 

OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  MIRACULOUS 
PRESERVATION  OF  LIEUT.-COL.  PON- 
SONBY,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Of  all  the  instances  of  individual  suf- 
fering and  miraculous  preservation  which 
occurred  in  this  tremendous  contest,  none 
perhaps  combined  so  many  interesting 
features  as  the  situation  of  the  Honouiw 
able  Colonel  Ponsonby,  of  the  12th  Dra- 
goons. The  narrative,  which  is  simple 
and  affecting,  is  dra\;'n  up  by  a  friena  of 
the  family,  from  materials  occasionally 
and  reluctantly  furnished  by  the  gallant 
officer. 

"  The  weather  cleared  up  at  noon,  and 
the  sun  shone  out  a  little,  just  as  the 
battle  begun.  The  armies  were  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  the 
videttes,  before  they  were  withdrawn,  be- 
ing so  near  as  to  be  able  to  converse. 
At  one  moment  I  imagined  that  I  saw 
Buonaparte,  a  considerable  staff  moving 
rapidly  along  the  front  of  our  line. 

I  was  stationed  with  my  regiment, 
about  three  hundred  strong,  at  the  ex- 
treme of  the  left  wing,  and  directed  to  act 
discretionally ;  each  of  the  armies  were 
drawn  up  on  a  gentle  declivity,  a  small 
valley  lymff  between  them. 

At  one  o  clock,  observing,  as  I  thought, 
unsteadiness  in  a  column  of  French  in- 
flmtry,  which  were  advancing  with  an 
irregular  fire,  I  resolved  to  chaige  them. 
As  we  were  descending  in  a  gallop  we 
received  firom  our  own  troops  on  the  right 
a  fire  much  more  destructive  than  theirs, 
they  having  begun  long  before  it  could 
have  taken  efiect,  and  slackening  as  we 


drew  nearer :  when  we  were  within  fifty 
paces  of  them,  they  turned,  and  much 
execution  was  done  among  them,  as  we 
were  followed  by  some  Belgians,  who 
had  remarked  our  success. 

But  we  had  no  sooner  passed  through 
them,  than  we  were  attacked  in  our  turn, 
before  we  could  form,  by  about  three 
hundred  Polish  lancers,  who  had  come 
down  to  their  relief :  the  French  artillery 
pouring  in  among  us  a  heavy  fireof  gru))e 
shot,  which,  however,  for  one  of  our  men 
killed  three  of  their  own.  In  the  melee, 
I  was  disabled  almost  instantly  in  both 
of  my  arms,  and  followed  by  a  few  ot  my 
men,  who  were  presently  cut  down,  (no 
quarter  being  asked  or  given,)  1  was 
carried  on  bv  my  horse,  till  receiving  a 
blow  on  my  head  firom  a  sabre,  I  was 
thrown  senseless  on  my  face  to  the  ground. 
Recovering,  I  raised  myself  a  little  to 
look  round,  (being,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
in  a  condition  to  get  up  and  run  away,) 
when  a  lancer  passed  oy  and  struck  his 
lance  through  my  back ;  my  head  drop- 
ped, the  blood  gushed  into  my  mouth,  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  came  on,  and  I 
thought  all  was  over. 

Not  long  afterwards,  (it  was  then  im- 
possible to  measure  time,  but  I  must  have 
rallen  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
charge,)  a  tirailleur  came  up  to  plunder 
me,  threatening  to  take  my  life«    I  told 
him  that  he  might  search  roe,  directing 
him  to  a  small  side  pocket,  in  which  he 
found  three  dollars,  oeing  sill  I  had ;  he 
unloosed  my  stock,  and  tore  open  my 
waistcoat,  then  leaving  me  in  a  very  un- 
easy posture,  and  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  another  came  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  assuring  him  I  had  been  plun- 
oered  already,  he  left  me :  when  an  offi- 
cer bringing  up  some  troops  (to  which 
probably  the  tirailleurs  belonged,)  and 
halting  where  I  lay,  stooped  down  and 
addressed  me,  saymg,  he  feared  I   was 
badly  wounded :  I  replied  that  I  was, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  removed  into 
the  rear :  he  said,  it  was  against  the  order 
to  remove  even  their  own  men  ;  but  if 
they  gained  the  day,  as  they  probably 
would  (for  he  understood  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  killed,  and  that  six  of 
our  battalions  had  surrendered,)  every 
possible  attention  in  his  power  should  be 
shown  me.     I  complained  of  thirst,  and 
he  held  his  brandy-bottle  to  my  lips,  di- 
recting one  of  his  men  to  lay  me  struight 
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on  my  ddi*,  and  place  a  knapsack  under 
my  head :  he  then  passed  on  into  the  ac- 
tion, and  I  shall  never  know  to  whose 
generosity  I  was  indebted,  as  I  conceive, 
for  my  life ;  of  what  rank  he  was  I  can- 
not say,  he  wore  a  blue  great  coat.  liy- 
and-bye another  tirailleur  came  and  knelt 
and  nred  over  me,  loading  and  firing 
many  times,  and  conversing  with  gpreat 
gaie^  all  the  while. 

H  hile  the  battle  continued  in  that  part, 
several  of  the  wounded  men  and  dead 
bodies  near  me  were  hit  with  the  balls, 
which  came  very  thick  in  that  place.  To- 
wards evening,  when  the  Prussians  came, 
the  continued  roar  of  the  cannon  along 
theirs  and  the  British  line,  growing  louder 
and  louder  as  they  drew  near,  was  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  was  dusk, 
when  two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry, 
both  of  them  two  deep,  passed  over  me 
in  fall  trot,  lifting  me  from  the  gpround 
and  tumbling  me  about  cruelly;  the  clat- 
ter of  their  approach,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions it  excited,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Had  a  gun  come  that  way,  it  would  have 
done  for  me.  The  battle  was  nearly 
over,  or  removed  to  a  distance — the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  wounded  all  around 
me  became  every  instant  more  and  more 
audible,  succeeding  to  the  shouts  of 
"  Vive  1'  Empereur!" — ^the  discharges  of 
musketry  and  cannon  ;  now  and  then  in- 
tervals of  perfect  silence,  which  were 
worse  than  the  noise — I  thought  the 
Jiv^hl  would  never  end.  Much  about 
this  time  I  found  a  soldier  of  the  Royals 
lying  across  my  legs,  who  had  probably 
rrawled  thither  in  his  agony ;  his  weight, 
convulsive  motions,  his  noises,  and  the 
iiir  issuing  through  a  wound  in  his  side, 
distressed  me  greatly ;  the  latter  circum- 
stance most  of  all,  as  the  case  was  my 
own.  It  was  not  a  dark  night,  and  tlie 
Prussians  were  wandering  about  to  Blun- 
der, and  the  scene  in  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom  came  into  my  mind,  though  no 
wt)raen,  I  believe,  were  there ;  several  of 
them  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  passed 
on:  at  length  one  stopped  to  examine 
loe*  I  told  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  (for 
I  could  say  but  little  in  German)  that  I 
'^as  a  British  officer,  and  had  been  plun- 
dered ah-eady ;  he  did  not  desist,  now- 
^er,  and  pulled  me  about  roughly  before 
he  left  me.  About  an  hour  before  mid- 
night I  saw  a  soldier  in  a  British  uni- 
form coming  towards  me;  he  was,  I  sus- 


spect,  on  the  same  errand .  He  came  and 
looked  in  my  face;  I  spoke  instantly, 
telling  him  who  I  was,  and  assuring  him 
of  a  reward  if  he  would  remain  by  me. 
He  said  he  belonged  to  the  40th  regiment, 
but  had  missed  it.  He  released  me  from 
the  dying  man ;  being  unarmed,  he  took 
up  a  sword  from  the  ground,  and  stood 
over  me  pacing  backwards  and  forwards. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Eng- 
lish were  seen  at  a  distance ;  he  ran  to 
them,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  off  to 
Hervey.  A  cart  came  for  me.  I  wa^ 
placed  in  it,  and  carried  to  a  farm-house, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  laid 
in  the  bed  from  which  poor  Gordon,  as  I 
understood  afterwards,  nad  been  just  cju-- 
ried  out ;  the  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  were  very  painful. 
I  had  received  seven  wounds ;  a  surgeon 
slept  in  my  room,  and  I  was  saved  by 
continual  bleeding,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ounces  in  two  days,  besides  the 
great  loss  of  blood  on  the  field. 

The  lances,  from  their  great  length  and 
weight,  would  have  struck  down  my 
sword  long  before  I  lost  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  bound  to  my  hand.  What  became 
of  my  horse  I  know  not ;  it  was  Uie  best 
I  ever  had. 

The  man  from  the  Royals  was  still 
breathing  when  I  was  removed  in  the 
morning,  and  was  soon  after  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

Sir  Denis  Pack  said,  the  greatest  risk 
he  ran  the  whole  day,  was  in  stopping 
his  men,  who  were  6ring  on  me  and  my 
regiment,  when  we  began  to  charge.  The 
French  make  a  great  clamour  in  the  ac- 
tion, the  English  only  shout. 

Much  confusion  arose,  and  many  mis- 
takes, from  similarity  of  dress.  The  Bel- 
gians, in  particular,  suffered  greatly  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  French,  beine 
still  in  the  very  same  clothes  they  had 
served  in  under  Buonaparte." 

WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  OF  AN 
OFFICER, 

LOST  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  CAFFRARIA 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
serving  with  the  army  in  Caffraria : — 

'*  I  have  now  been  three  months  under 
canvas,  exposed  to  most  inclement  wea- 
ther cut  off  for  a  long  time  frY>m  commu- 
nication with  the  colony,  from  the  rivers 
being  swollen,  and  deprived  of  the  com« 
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forts  of  life  and  almost  its  necessaries. 
On  my  first  entering  this  country,  I  wrote 
a  long  letter,  describing  the  alarming  state 
of  the  settlement,  from  the  dread&l  de- 
predations and  excesses  committed  by  the 
Cafires,  in  a  series  of  incursions,  accom- 
panied with  a  general  attack  by  their  con- 
centmted  force  of  10,000  men,  upon  the 
military  dep6t  of  Graham's  Town.  Tlie 
small  military  force  of  Europeans  opposed 
to  the  Caffres,  not  exceedmg  250  men, 
rendered  the  event  at  first  extremely  du- 
bious. The  CaBres  made  a  most  deter- 
mined charge  from  an  elevated  height, 
with  a  hideous  yell,  and  had  they  not 
suddenly  stopped  on  approaching  us, 
must  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  our  part, 
have  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  eyery 
one  of  us.  The  Cafires  stood  motionless, 
allowing  our  troops  to  mow  them  down 
by  hundreds,  till,  panic- struck  with  view- 
ing the  dreadful  effects  of  musketry  and 
field  ordnance,  they  retired  in  a  body, 
after  three  hours  and  a  half  conflict,  leav- 
ing about  500  killed  on  the  field,  and  as 
many  more  wounded.  The  charge  of  the 
Caffres  was  Arm,  regularly  conducted, 
and  with  a  rapidity  of  foot  almost  incre- 
dible. Their  immense  force  and  warlike 
appearance  were  calculated  to  create  ap- 
prehension in  the  most  undaunted  mind, 
and  the  idea  of  neither  giving  quarter  to 
man,  woman,  or  child,  nor  taking  it  them- 
selves, rendered  the  afiair  one  oif  the  ut- 
most desperation,  revolting  in  the  ex- 
treme to  a  civilised  and  enlightened  mind. 
For  myself,  I  viewed  the  misguided  sa- 
vages with  an  eye  of  commiseration.^  The 
predictions  of  their  chiefs,  that  we  were 
to  fall  into  their  power  by  a  miracle,  led 
them  to  the  act  which  they  have  since 
been  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  having  en- 
gaged in.  Works  were  thrown  up  for 
the  protection  of  Graham's  Town,  and 
the  oifferent  posts,  prior  to  entering  Caf- 
fraria  with  a  hostile  force  of  2,000  men, 
and  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
July ;  since  that  period,  we  have  conti- 
nued traversing  tne  country  in  all  direc- 
tions, driving  me  savages  before  us,  but 
never  bringing  them  to  an  engagement. 
The  Caffires'have  every  where  deserted 
their  homes,  leaving  Uieir  women  and 
children  to  Uieir  fiste,  and  who,  in  many 
instances,  have  lost  their  lives  from  our 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
men,  the  costume  of  the  dress  being  so 
much  the  same.    My  employment  was 


such  as  obliged  me  to  be  detached  with 
a  few  followers  continually,  and  ofleq 
alone,  and  in  one  instance,  early  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  rode  out  by  myself 
to  discover  the  course  of  a  river.     In  my 
anxiety  for  the  object  in  pursuit,  I  lost 
sight  of  the  closing  of  the  day.     My  com- 
pass failing  to  give  me  information  of  my 
direction,  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  track 
I  had  taken,  became  benighted,  lost  my 
way,  and  found  myself  destitute  in  an 
enemy's  country,  without  a  chance  of 
discovering  a  road  to  any  spot,  and  sur- 
rounded   by    elephants,    uons,    tigers, 
wolves,  and  savages.    Picture  to  your- 
self my  situation ;  but  attend,  and  it  will 
become  still  more  deplorable.    Finding 
myself  benighted,  I  got  off  my  horse, 
took  tlie  bridle  and  saddle,  laid  them  by 
my  side,  and  concealed  myself  under  a 
thick  bush,  securins  my  horse  to  a  tree 
at  hand.     As  night  spread  her  sable 
mantle  round,  the  roaring  of  lions  and 
cry  of  elephants  alarmed  me.    I  bad  but 
a  brace  of  pistols  to  defend  myself  with. 
After  remaining  in  the  bush  for  two  hours, 
a  herd  of  a  dozen  elephants  approached, 
and  frightened  my  horse,  which  broke 
loose,  ran  away,  and  came  to  the  spot 
whete  I  was  for  safety.    I  climbed  the 
highest  tree  around  me,  but  could  not 
ascend  beyond  the  reach  of  these  mon- 
strous beasts,  which  arranged  themselves 
around  me  in  procession.    By  the  moon, 
which  had  just  risen,  I  discovered  their 
movements  to  be  playful,  which  gave  me 
confidence,  and  after  looking  at  me  with 
the  insignificance  I  deserved,  they  retired 
in  disgust,  to  my  great  joy.  In  vain,  how- 
ever, did  I  look  for  my  horse :  he  was 
gone  never  to  return.    The  apprehension 
of  a  second  visit  from  wild  beasts  obliged 
me  to  keep  my  situation  in  the  tree  for 
some  time,  till  fancying  I  heard  the  sound 
of  bugles  firom  the  camp,  I  descended, 
took  my  pistols  and  sadale  with  me,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  I  judged  the 
sound  came  from.    Hope,  ever  flatter- 
ing, led  me  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
another,  during  the  whole  nigh^  till  de- 
spair at  last  took  possession  of  my  breast; 
I  fired  both  pistols  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  signals,  but  without  efiect. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue  I  threw  down  my 
saddle,  and  again  took  slielter  under  a 
thicket.    In  this  dilemma,  I  fiervently  in- 
voked the  Almighty  for  piotectioiiy  for  I 
feH  that  without  his  aid  imust  inevitably 
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pcrub.    At  daybroak  a  glesm  of  hope 
dawned  on  me,  aod  eagerly  did  I  seek  to 
discover  in  the  features  of  the  country 
some  point  to  which  I  might  direct  my 
steps.    FroitleM  as  my  endeavours  were 
the  preceding  night,  lo  were  they  on  the 
socoaeding  morning.     I  rose  from  my 
concealment  in  the  utmost  anguish  of 
mind :  ere  I  had  paced  a  dozen  yards  a 
tiemendoas  large  lion  presented  himself 
to  my  view,  ooochant  under  a  bush :  I 
pissed  within  a  yard  of  his  tail,  so  im- 
mediately did  I  come  upon  him  ;  but  he 
stirred  not,  and  if  he  saw  me  he  was  re> 
gardless  of  his  prey.    Never  rose  the  sun 
more  majestically  grand  than  on   this 
eventful  day.     O  God»  it  was  then  I  ac- 
knowledged thy  power  supreme  1    Plac- 
iog  myself  under  the  Almighty  protec- 
tion, I  bent  my  steps,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct, in  a  direetion  which  brought  me  to 
a  river.    Here  I  paused  on  the  banks  to 
reflect  on  my  condition.    The  alternative 
presented  was,  either  to  follow  its  course, 
which  would  bring  me  to  a  known  point, 
whence  I  might  enter  into  the  colony,  or 
dse  to  remain  where  I  was  with  expec- 
tatioo  of  being  picked  up  by  a  party  sent 
ftoin  the  camp  in  search  of  me.    The 
tmaer  oflered  so  many  obstacles  that  I 
gave  op  the  idea  as  totally  impracticable 
in  such  a  country,  and  without  food; 
the  latter  I  embraced,  though,  had  I  pos- 
sessed my  pistol  loaded  at  the  time,  my 
state  of  mind  was  such,  that  its  distrac- 
tion might  have  driven  me  to  the  rashest 
and  baMst  of  acts.    Fomr  hours  elapsed 
in  this  state.     I  saw  Caffies  in  every  di- 
leetioB,  but  Providence  screened  me  from 
(heir  view.    I  became  faint  for  want  of 
food,  which  had  not  entered  my  lips  for 
thirty-4ix  hours,  and  I  vras  so  lacerated 
hf  thorns,  &o.  that  I  began  to  think  of  a 
futuir:  state  as  near  at  hand.    Towards 
mid-day,  however,  I  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  bugles ;  I  listened,  and  found 
it  was  not  imaginary,  as  before,  but  at  a 
great  distance.     How  to  make  myself 
Heard  I  knew  not,  and  having  lost  my 
horse,  I  could  not  proceed  with  any  dis- 
patch towards  the  sound.    I  threw  away 
the  incamliranoe  of  my  pistols  and  part 
of  my  dress,  and  made  for  the  highest 
ind  most  dear  point  of  land  near  me. 
I'erched  tarpon  this  I  again  listened,  but 
the  sound  retired.    I  It^ft  my  post  and 
nu  at  my  utmost  speed,*  found  I  ap- 
poacbed,  and  gained  confidenice  and  spi* 


rits.  After  two  hoars  I  eould  make  my- 
self heard,  was  answered,  and  at  length 
disoovered  by  a  party,  which  had  all 
uight  been  looking  for  me,  and  were  re* 
tummg,  giving  up  the  pursuit  You  may 
judge  m^  joy  was  unbounded ;  I  cried 
like  a  child,  so  strongly  were  my  feelings 
acted  upon.  Being  congratulated  on 
my  wonaerful  escape,  by  my  deliverers, 
I  was  placed  on  horseback  and  conducted 
to  the  camp,  where  I  had  been  given  up ; 
and  on  loy  arrival  being  announced,  it 
was  asked,  if  not  my  remains,  rather  than 
a  living  carcase,  approached.  Thus  ends 
my  lale.  The  distance  at  which  I  was 
found  was  ten  miles  from  the  camp,  and 
it  moved  the  same  day;  another  half 
hour, and  my  doom  had  been  sealed.'' 


VARIETIES. 

APSLET  H017SE. 

The  following  most  remarkable  and  in 
teresting  particulars  relating  to  Apsley 
House,  the  present  residence  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  not  be  ge- 
nerally known.    King  George  II.  riding 
on  horseback  one  day  in  Hyde  Park,  met 
with  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  recognized 
as  having  fought  under  him  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  and  with  great  condescen- 
sion, fell  into  discourse  with  him.    The 
King  finally  asked  him  what  he  could  do 
for  him?     Why,  please  your  Majesty, 
returned  the  soldier,  my  wife  keeps  an 
apple-stall  on  the  bit  of  waste  ground  as 
you  enter  the  park,  and  if  your  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  make  us  a  grant  of 
it,  we  mignt  build  a  little  shed,  and  im- 
prove our  trade.    The  King  complied 
with  his  request,  and  a  grant  was  given 
him.    The  shed  was  erected.    The  si- 
tuation was  excellent,  and  the  business 
of  the  old  woman  became  brisk  and  pro- 
sperous.   Their  only  son,  in  process  of 
time,  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  and 
gave  indications  of  making  a  figure  in  hid 
profession.     After  some  years,  the  old 
soldier  being  dead,  and  the  grant  of  the 
late  King  being  overlooked  or  forgotten, 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  attracted  by 
the  eligibilitv  of  the  situation,  removed 
the  shed  of  the  old  woman,  and  laid  out 
the  ground  as  the  site  of  the  present  Inan- 
sion.  Alarm^  and  terrified  hy  this  mea- 
sure, and  not  venturing  to  contend  with 
such  high  authority,  she  consulted  with 
her  son  (whose  articles  were  now  near^ 
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expired) as  to  Uie  course  she  should  take 
in  such  an  extremity.  The  son  calmed 
her  fears  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able, 
and  promised  to  find  her  a  remedy  as  soon 
as  the  structure  should  be  completed. 
This  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  waited 
upon  his  Lordship,  to  request  some  re- 
muneration for  what  he  alleged  to  be  a 
trespass  on  his  mother's  rights.  The 
latter,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  perceive 
the  claim  of  the  applicant  was  reasonably 
founded,  tendered  some  hundreds  as  a 
compensation,  which,  under  the  advice 
of  her  son,  the  old  woman  rejected ;  and, 
to  make  the  story  short,  upon  the  next 
interview,  the  son  demanded  of  his  Lord- 
ship four  hundred  pounds  a-year  as  a 
ground-rent !  adding,  that  if  he  did  not 
like  the  terms,  be  was  at  liberty  to  take 
his  house  away  again,  as, his  mother  did 
not  want  it !  His  Lordship  acceded,  and 
the  house  yields,  to  this  day,  the  above 
rent  to  the  descendants  of  an  old  apple- 
woman. 


GHOST  AND  NO  GHOST. 

The  celebrated  general,  Marshal  Saze, 
having  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  army  at 
a  village  in  Germany,  where  they  were 
to  pass  the  night,  proposed  sleeping  him- 
self in  an  old  castle,  which  had  oeen  long 
neglected,  and  was  believed  by  all  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  hauuted  by  spectres, 
whose  nightly  yells  were  often  heard  by 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  its  waifs.  Mar- 
shal Saxe  was  not  the  man  to  be  terrified 
by  such  reports,  from  taking  possession 
of  his  destined  chamoer.  He  accordingly 
went  to  bed  at  his  usual  time,  but  had 
not  been  long  asleep  before  he  was  awa- 
kened by  the  most  horrid  noise  his  ears 
had  ever  heard,  and  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  recollect  himself,  the  door  of 
his  chamber  opened,  and  a  human  figure 
of  very  large  dimensions  appeared  at  the 
side  of  his  bed.  The  Marsnal  instantly 
discharged  a  pistol  at  the  supposed 
spectre,  which  appeared  to  strike  it,  as  it 
fell  on  the  floor ;  he  then  rose  from  his 
bed  and  aimed  a  blow  with  his  sabre  at  the 
figure,  but  the  blade  found  a  resistance, 
and  shivered  in  his  hand.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  apparition  rose,  and  beckoned 
the  general  to  follow :  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  attended  him  to  the  end 
of  a  long  gallery,  where  a  trap  door  open- 
ed, and  they  sunk  into  a  cavern,  wnich 
communicated    with    a    subterraneous 


apartment  occupied  by  a  band  of  coiners, 
one  of  whom,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
traversed  the  castle  every  night  to  deter 
any  person  from  inhabiting  it.  Hus  it 
appeared  that  the  steel  resisted  the  ball, 
and  shivered  the  Marshal's  sword^  but 
tlie  villain  was  knocked  dovm  by  its 
force,  from  which  he  however  quickly 
recovered.  Marshal  Saxe,  with  his  usual 
presence  of  mind,  told  them  who  he  was, 
and  laid  before  them  the  danger  of  de- 
taining him,  when  he  had  a  surrounding 
army  who  would  dig  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  find  him;  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  an  assurance,  that,  if  they 
would  conduct  him  back  to  his  chamb^, 
he  would  never  relate  the  history  of  that 
ni^ht,  while  it  could  do  them  harm.  The 
coiners  paid  a  ready  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  he  kept  his  word  with  them,  till  a 
subsequent  discovery  of  their  conceal- 
ment gave  him  full  liberty  to  relate  this 
extraordinary  adventure. 


CROMWELL. 

Ik  the  civil  wars,  Sir  William  Smith 
was  governor  of  Hillesdon-house,  near 
Buckingham,  where  the  King  had  a  small 
garrison.  Tliis  place  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  CromT^nell ;  but  the  officers  ca- 
pitulated to  march  out  with  their  arms, 
baggage,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  were 
'wiSiout  the  gate,  one  of  Cromwefrs  sol- 
diers snatch^  off  Sir  William's  hat.  He 
immediately  complained  to  Cromwell  of 
the  fellow's  insolence  and  breach  of  the 
capitulation.  "  Sir,"  said  CromweD, 
"  if  you  can  point  out  the  man,  or  I  can 
discover  him,  I  promise  you  he  shall  not 
go  unpunished ;  in  the  mean  time,"  tak- 
ing on  a  new  beaver  which  he  had  on  his 
head,  **  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  hat, 
instead  of  your  own." 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOS. 
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<^t  Kcnea  knd  inddenU  connected  nith 
Uiis  memorable  aAair,  than  the  following 
DtimiTe,  by  an  eye-nitneu,  eiliBeted 
(ma  k  elerer  little  work  entitled  "  Recol- 
Intioniof  the  ETcntful  Life  of  a  Soldier." 

Onihe  25th  of  Mty,  1813,  ne  marched 
lowink  Bttdajoi,  which  the  French  tmA 
piixd  poneiiion  of  in  the  beginning  of 
ll>e  cuapaign,  through  the  treachery  of 
•lie  Spanish  goventor,  U  the  very  time 
Ijird  Wdlingion  had  Dromiied  lelief, 
■nd  i^ven  orden  to  hold  out.  Having 
L'rutsed  the  Guidiaoa,  we  encunped  about 
<>ire(aiiiet&omit,ontheBl(fpe(»faBnalI 
hiJI  which  sVirted  the  Elras  raad ;  beie  we 
QMBttDcted  huts  in  the  beit  manner  we 
could,  with  budtes  and  branches  of  trees. 

On  the  night  of  ihe  39th,  the  store*  and 

Vol.  I. 


ordnance  having  arrived,  ne  marched 
down  towards  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  ground ;  it  wits  fortunately 
very  dorlc,  and  as  we  kept  the  greatest 
silence,  the  French  were  not  aware  of 
our  approach.  When  we  reached  the 
pUce  where  it  was  intended  we  should 
open  the  trenches,  we  formed  aline  across 
the  front  of  the  town,  where  3,000  in- 
trenching tools  had  been  laid.  We  were 
then  told  safi^ly  depended  on  expedition, 
for  if  ihe  French  discovered  our  presence 
before  we  bad  worked  ourselves  under 
cover,  a  warm  salute  mi)|ht  be  expected. 
He  ofEcen  were  dependent  on  our  ex- 
ertions for  safety;  and  it  was  remoiiced 
in  what  kind  and  fitmiliar  tones  jome  of 
those  spoke,  who,  in  greater  security, 
would  nave  acted  the  blustering  tyrant. 
1  cannot  understand  what  makes  many 
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offloen  10  superdlicms,  hanghty,  and- 
morose  to  their  men,  when,  by  a  little 
good  humour,  or  friendly  feeling  display- 
ed, I  hare  no  doubt  they  might  not  only 
msike  themselves  beloved,  but  have  their 
orders  much  better  obeyed. 

We  now  commenoea  work  vigorously, 
and  in  six  hours  were  under  cover,  with- 
out the  French  having  discovered  our 
presence.  The  operations  of  the  siege 
weK  HOW' earned  on  with  great  vigour 
on* both  sides  of  the  river  Guidiana ;  the 
opposite  one  waa  conducted  by  the  7th 
division  against  fort  St.  Christoval,  an 
outwork  that  protected  the  advance  to 
the  bridge.  By  the  2d  of  June  we  had 
two  batteries  playing  on  the  walls,  and 
four  were  opened  by  the  7th  division  on 
f#rt  St.  Cnristoval.  The  guns  were 
partly  served  by  Portuguese  artillery, 
who  behaved  extremely  well.  The  troops 
were  told  off  in  two  parties,  relieving 
each  other  every  twenty-ibur  hours.  A 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
several  trenches,  and  a  covered  way 
formed,  which  prevented  the  men  from 
being  so  much  exposed  in  going  to,  and 
returning  from  the  camp;  but  still  we 
suffered  severely  from  tne  enemy's  shot 
and  shell,  with  which  they  now  plied  us 
hotly,  having  their  guns  constantly  ready 
to  fire  at  even  a  single  individual,  if  he 
put  hit  head  above  the  trench ;  and  the 
shells  fired  firom  the  garrison  were  thrown 
90  as  to  make  them  fall  in  it.  At  night 
we  could  see  them  by  the  light  of  the 
fiis^,  and  were  often  enabled  to  get  out  of 
their  way ;  in  the  day,  we  ran  more  risk, 
although  we  could  still  distinguish  them 
from  shot,  by  the  whistling  sound  they 
made  coming  through  the  air. 

The  second  or  third  night  after  the 
trenches  were  opened,  Dennis  and  I 
weredown  on  the  working  party;  Captain 
S.  was  one  of  the  officers.  They  were 
telling  off  a  covering  party,  who  were  to 
go  out  in  front,  to  prevent  any  sudden 
surprise  by  the  enemy  making  a  sortie, 
when  the  word  "  shell !''  was  given.  All 
eyes  were  instantly  turned  on  it,  watdb- 
ing  its  direction,  that  they  might  run  in 
the  opposite  one.  Captain  S.,  although 
so  valiant  on  parade,  seemed  to  have  no 
predilection  for  a  gloriout  death  more  than 
bis  neighbours ;  and  he,  in  company  with 
a  brother  captain,  headed  the  retreat 
They  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  no- 
tice was  given  of  another  shell  fidling  in 


the  direction  they  were  running.  By  this 
time  the  first  had  fiillen  short  of  the  trench, 
and  a  retrograde  movement  look  place ; 
but  the  captains  were  now  in  a  bad  plight, 
for  the  crowd  was  so  condensed  in  the 
direction  they  had  to  eo,  that  there  was 
no  getting  through .  liie  shell  was  giving 
intelligence  by  its  quickened  revolutions, 
that  it  was  falling,  but  there  was  no 
means  of  escape,  Uie  whole  were  ftiirly 
wedged  in,  and  had  fallen  on  each  other ; 
and  had  the  shell  burst  among  them  it 
would  have  made  dreadful  havoc.  As  I 
threw  myself  down  by  the  side  of  the 
trench,  I  perceived  Captain  S.  running 
about  like  a  chicken  in  a  coop,  seeking  an 
opening  by  which  he  might  escape,  but 
finding  none,  he  wormed  his  head  into 
the  crowd  which  had  fidlen  in  his  front, 
and  thus  remained.  The  shell  fell  in  a 
I  direction  that  placed  me  in  imminent 
I  dan^ ;  it  burst,  however,  vrithout  doing 
any  injury.  On  one  oecasion  when  Den- 
nis and  I  were  on  duty  in  tlie  trench,  and 
at  one  of  the  batteries  with  some  others, 
at  the  formation  of  an  embrasure,  we  had 
nearly  completed  it,  but  it  still  required 
opening  ana  facing  off  tovrarda  the  enemy ; 
this  was  a  veiy  hazardous  business,  as  we 
were  sure  of  a  volley  of  cannon  ^ot, 
the  moment  we  mounted  the  parapet. 
**  Come,  my  brave  fellows,"  said  the  su- 
perintending engineer  ofiicer,  ''  vriiich 
of  you  will  volunteer  to  go  outside,  and 
form  the  embrasure?"  Dennis  and  I 
were  standing  close  by  him,  and  jumped 
upon  the  top  of  the  breastwork.  We 
were  followed  by  two  more,  b«t  had 
scarcely  appeared,  when  a  cannon  shot 
striking  the  parapet  close  where  I  stood, 
covered  me  with  earth.  '^  Never  mind,** 
said  Dennis,  ''  to  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile."  He  scarcely  had  finished,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  served  in  the  same 
manner:  no  way  dispirited,  he  exclaimed, 
"  time  about  is  fair  play."  One  of  the 
lads  who  worked  with  us  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  fear,  *^  Don't  be  afraid,"  said 
Dennis,  '^  you'll  never  die  till  your  time 
come."  His  eloquence  did  not  seem  to 
take  effect.  *'  Go  into  the  trench,"  said 
Dennis,  "  we  will  do  without  you."  The 
lad  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  a 
shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Soon  after,  our  dinners  hav- 
ing come  down,  we  were  relieved  by 
others,  and  called  in.  The  mess  I  be- 
longed to  had  sat  down  round  the  canp 
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kettle,  and  were  beginmng  to  help  them- 
idves,  when  the  cry  ^  sheU !''  was  given ; 
all  were  on  their  legs  in  an  instant  We 
found  by  the  noise  that  it  was  coming  in 
our  dii^stion.  Hie  otiliera  endeavoured 
to  make  their  escape ;  but  whether  from  a 
belief  in  Dennis's  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion,  I  cumot  at  present  recollect,  but  in- 
stead of  running  from  it,  I  threw  myself 
down  flat  in  the  embrasure.  I  had 
tcarceiy  done  so,  when  the  shell  fell 
within  two  jards  of  me.  "  Now,*'  thought 
I,  **  there  is  no  chance  of  escape;"  and 
during  the  few  seconds  of  suspense,  while 
the  last  part  of  the  fus^  was  whizzing  in 
m^ear,  previous  to  its  communicating 
with  the  powder  with  which  the  shell  was 
chaiged,  reflections  (which  wouM  have 
occupied  an  hour  at  another  time,)  on 
homCf  parents,  death,  and  my  future  fate, 
whirled  through  my  mind  like  a  wild  and 
giddy  dream.  The  shell  burst,  and  for 
a  few  moments  I  was  bereaved  of  recoU 
lection :  coming  to  myself  I  scrambled 
out  from  amongst  the  stuff  with  which  I 
was  covered.  **Are  you  kill?"  asked 
Dennis,  running  up  to  me  with  an  ex- 
pnission  of  real  concern ;  looking  to  my- 
self to  see  whether  I  was  wounded,  I  re- 
plied, «  No ;"  but  I  had  been  well  fngfat- 
ened.  "  That's  right,  my  boy,"  said  he, 
''I  don't  belierethe  shot's  made  that  will 
kill  any  of  us.  Man/s  the  long  yam 
about  diis  business  I'll  be  after  telling 
to  the  ould  women  of  Ireland  yet." 

On  the  6th,  the  breach  in  fort  St.  Chris- 
toval  being  considered  practicable,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  different  regiments  com- 
posing the  7th  division,  was  selected  to 
Btorm  it;  being  at  night  we  could  not 
see  the  attack  farther  than  the  flash  of 
their  fire  arms,  which,  from  owi  encamp- 
ment, looked  like  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
works ;  bat  we  understood  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way,  although  they  had  advanced  under 
a  httvy  diadiatge  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  town,  and  musketry  and  hand  gre- 
nades from  the  garrison,  they  were  unable 
to  succeed,  and  were  ordered  to  retire* 
The  firing  was  continued  upon  the  breach 
for  three  days  longer,  and  a  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  it  on  tfie  even- 
ing of  the  9th,  with  another  detachment 
of  the  7th  division.  This  attack  Was 
made  with  the  utmost  galktntir,  and  they 
tdvanced  intrepidly  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  but  the  atune  obstacles  presented 


themselves  as  on  the  f&rst  attempt,  and 
after  having  suffered  most  severely,  with- 
out being  able  to  effect  a  lodgment,  they 
were  again  ordered  to  retire.    The  loss 

in  officers  aud  men  was  considerable. 
«  •  •  • 

Afker  remaining  a  few  days  in  Ceri- 
dillo  del  Arroyo,  we  removed  to  Villa 
Mayor,  where  we  remained  Until  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  roardi  back  our  old  route 
to  Badajos,  which  we  invested  on  the  1 7th 
of  March.  Our  division  again  taking  the 
left  of  the  Guidiana,  along  with  the  4th 
and  light,  while  the  right  was  occupied 
by  a  brigade  of  General  Hamilton's  oivi- 
sion,  we  broke  ground  rather  to  the  left 
of  our  old  trenches,  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  fort  Picurini. 

On  the  18th  the  enem^  made  a  sortie 
from  one  of  the  gates,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  our  trenches,  vrith  two  thousand  men ; 
but  they  were  almost  immediately  driven 
in,  without  effecting  anything,  having 
su fibred  severely. 

On  the  25th,  we  opened  six  batteries 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and 
having  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  fbrt  Pi- 
curini dunng  tl^e  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  &e  defences,  when  it  was 
dark,  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men 
of  our  division,  under  the  command  ot 
Major^eneral  Kempt,  were  ordered  to 
storm  it  They  were  formed  in  three 
parties,  who  attacked  at  different  places 
at  the  same  time ;  and  they  succeeded, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  gaining 
possession  of  it.  Two  hundred  men  gar- 
risoned the  place,  out  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  were  killed*  or  drowned 
in  the  overflow  of  the  river.  The  colonel 
commanding,  three  other  officers,  and 
eighty-six  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
Seven  cannon  were  found  in  the  place, 
besides  some  stores.  During  the  assault 
the  enemy  made  a  sortie  from  the  town, 
with  a  view  either  to  recover  the  place, 
or  cover  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers  who 
manned  it ;  but  they  were  driven  in  by 
a  party  of  the  detachment  stationed  to 
protect  the  attack. 

In  this  affair  we  lost  a  great  number 
of  officers  and  men,  some  of  them  after 
the  place  was  taken,  the  enemy  having 
bombarded  the  fort  from  the  town,  when 
they  found  we  were  in  possession  of  it. 

The  scond  parallel  was  now  opened 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 
in  whidi  two  batteries  oommenocd  firing 
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on  the  38th.  During  this  time  the  .,^^  , 
ther  was  so  bad,  and  the  rains  so  heavy, 
that  we  were  working  in  the  trenches  up 
to  the  knees  in  mud,  and  the  river  swelled 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  pontoon  bridge 
over  which  we  crossed  the  Guidiana,was 
carried  away.  On  the  29th,  another 
sortie  was  made  by  the  enemy  on  the 
right;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  Ge- 
neral Hamilton's  division.  On  the  31st, 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  open- 
ed in  the  second  parallel,  on  the  walls  of  I 
the  town;  and  the  firing  was  continued  > 
with  great  efifect  until  the  4th,  when 
another  battery  of  six  guns  was  opened ; 
practicable  breaches  were  effected  on  the 
5th,  and  we  were  turned  out  that  night 
to  storm  the  town,  but  the  enemy  having 
made  formidable  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence, the  attack  was  deferred  until  next 
night,  during  which  time  all  the  guns  in 
the  second  parallel  were  brought  to  bear  i 
upon  the  breaches.  This  delay  was  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  feelings  through- 
out the  succeeding  day,  as  we  were 
warned  at  the  time  to  be  ready  to  storm 
the  town' the  next  night. 

Various  were  the  effects  produced  on 
Tarious  individuals.  There  was  an  un- 
usual talking  of  relations — a  recalling  to 
mind  of  scenes  forgotten ;  a  flow  of  kindly 
feeling  which  so&ied  down  the  rough 
soldier  into  something  sadder,  but  more 

S leasing.     Many  letters  were  written 
uring  that  day  to  absent  friends,  in  a 
more  affectionate  s^le  than  usual ;  and 
^  many  injunctions  given  and  taken,  about 
writmg,  in  the  event  of  the  fidl  of  either 
pam,  to  their  relations. 

lue  nearer  the  time  drew  for  the  in- 
tended attack,  the  more  each  individual 
seemed  to  shnnk  within  himself,  yet  still 
nothing  of  fear  or  doubt  of  our  success 
was  expressed;  every  feeling  displaced 
was  natural  and  manly ;  at  length  night 
came,  and  the  appoinied  hour  for  turning 
out.  It  was  <utrk  and  gloomy,  not  a 
iinffle  star  showed  its  head ;  the  air  was 
•till,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  but  the 
noise  of  the  field-cricket,  and  the  croak- 
ing of  fix)gs ;  every  vrord  of  command  was 
given  in  a  whisper,  and  the  strictest  si- 
lence enjoined,  which  I  believe  was  un- 
necessary; few  felt  inclined  to  speak. 
At  last  tne  order  was  given  to  advance, 
■nd  ^th  palpitating  hearts  we  com- 
menced our  march — slow  and  silent,  a 
dead  weight  hanging  on  eveiy  mind;  had 


we  been  brought  hurriedly  into  action  it 
would  have  been  different ;  but  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  man  not  to 
feel  as  I  have  described,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion.   The  previous  warning;  the  daA 
and  silent  night ;  the  knoMm  strength  of 
the  place;  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
attack-Hall  coaspired  to  produce  it.    Yet 
this  feeling  was  not  the  result  of  want  of 
courage,  (or  I  never  witnessed  any  thing 
lUce  the  calm  intrepidity  displayed  in  the 
advance,  after  we  came  within  langeof 
the  enemy's  cannon.    Being  aporiied  of 
our  intentions,  they  threw  out  nre-balls 
in  every  direction,  and  from  total  dark- 
ness, thejr  changed  the  approaches  toths 
garrison  into  a  state  light  as  day :  by  this 
means  they  were  enabled  to  see  the  di- 
rection of  our  columns,  and  they  opened 
a  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot  on  ns, 
which  raked  through  them,  killing  and 
wounding  whole  sections.     A  circum- 
stance occurred  at  this  time,  which  may 
be  worthy  of  notice : — ^A  man  who  had 
always  been  very  remarkable  for  his  testy 
disposition,  and  inveterate  habit  of  swear- 
ing <m  all  occasions,  happened  to  hit  his 
foot  against  a  stone,  ana  stumbled.  This 
vexed  him,  and,  uttering  an  oath,  he 
wished  a  shot  would  come  and  knock  his 
brains  out;  he  had  scarcely  finished  these 
words,  when  a  grape  shot  struck  him  in 
the  fordiead,  and  literally  fulfilled  the 
rash  wish.    We  still  advanced,  silent  as 
before,  except  the  groaning  of  our  wound- 
ed comrades,  until  we  roiched  a  sort  of 
moat  about  fifty  kei  wide,  formed  by  the 
inundation  of  the  river ;  here  we  had  to 
pass,  rank  entire,  the  passage  being  only 
capable  of  admitting  one  at  a  time.    On 
this  place  ^e  enemy  had  brought  their 
guns  to  bear,  and  they  kept  up  such  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  on  it,  that  it 
was  a  miracle  any  of  us  escaped.  When 
we  reached  the  other  side  we  formed 
again,  and  advanced  up  the  glacis,  forc- 
ing our  way  through  tne  palisades,  and 
got  down  into  the  ditch.    The  ladders  by 
which  we  had  to  escalade  the  castle  were 
not  vet  brought  up,  and  the  men  were 
huddled  on  one  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  could  not  move;  we  were 
now  ordered  to  fix  our  bayonets.    When 
we  first  entered  the  trench  we  considered 
ourselves  comparatively  safe,  thinking  we 
were  out  of  range  of  their  shot,  but  wt 
were  soon  convinced  of  our  mistake,  for 
they  opened  several  guns  from  ai^ei 
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1,  and  poured 

in  grape  liiot  upon  us  from  each  side, 
ererj  shot  of  which  took  effect,  and  every 
voltejr  of  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
dying  groans  of  those  who  fell ;  our  si- 
tuatioD  at  this  time  was  truly  appal- 
ling.   Hie  attack  had  commenced  at  the 
brnebes  towards  our  left,  and  the  can* 
noB  and  musketry  which  played  upon  our 
troopt  from  erery  quarter  of  the  town  at- 
tached, kept  up  a  continual  roll  of  thun- 
der,  and  toieir  incessant  flash  one  quiTer- 
iBgilieet  of  lightning ;  to  add  to  the  aw- 
fiihien  of  the  scene,  a  mine  was  sprung 
at  tbe  breach,  which  carried  up  in  its 
dreadful  blaie  the  mangled  limbs  and 
bodies  of  many  of  our  comrades.    When 
tbe  ladders  were  placed,  each  eager  to 
mount,  crowded  them  b  such  a  way  that 
many  of  them  broke,  and  the  poor  fel- 
kms  who  had  nearly  reached  the  top, 
were  predpitaled  a  hdght  of  thirty  or 
ibity  feet,  and  impaled  on  the  bayonets 
of  their  comrades  below ;  other  ladders 
were  pudied  aside  by  the  enemy  on  the 
walls,  and  fell  with  a  crash  on  those  in 
tbe  ditdi ;  while  mora  who  got  to  the  top 
wi&ont  accident,  were  shot  on  reaching 
tbe  parapet,    and  tumbling  headlong, 
broi^t  aown  those  beneath  them.  This 
contmued  for  some  time,  until  at  length 
a  few  haying  made  a  landing  good  on  the 
lamparts,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives, 
enabled  a  great  number  to  follow.  Wlien 
about  a  company  had  thus  got  cQllected 
together,  we  ibrmed  and  chaiged  round 
the  ramparts,  bayoneting  the  French  ar- 
tilloy  at  their  guns ;  in  the  direction  that 
the  party  I  was  with  took,  they  had  drawn 
out  a  howitier  loaded  to  the  very  muzzle, 
pointed  it  towards  us,  and  a  gunner  had 
the  matdi  ready  to  fire,  when  he  was 
brought  down  by  one  of  our  party ;  in  this 
direc&m  we  charged  until  vre  readied  the 
sally-poft  communicating  with  the  town. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  division  were 
estabUsbed  in  possession  of  the  castle, 
but  the  contest  at  the  breaches  was  still 


The  light  and  4th  divisions  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  trenches  a  short  time 
after  us,  until  they  reached  the  covered 
ivay;  tibeir  advanced  guards  descended 
wimont  much  difficulty  into  the  ditch, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  assault  with 
the  most  determined  bravery ;  but  such 
^ras  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
pared by  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the 


breach,  and  behind  it,  that  they  could  not 
establish  themselves  within  the  place. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  until  after 
twelve  at  night,  when  Lord  Wellington 
finding  that  success  v^as  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  our  division  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  castle,  they  were 
ordered  back  to  the  ground  where  they 
had  assembled,  leaving  the  breach  co- 
vered with  dead  and  wounded.  When 
the  governor  (Philipon)  found  tbe  castle 
was  taken,  he  retreated  into  fort  St.  Chris- 
toval,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning  he 
surrendered  with  all  the  sarrison ;  it  had 
consisted  of  five  thousand  men,  of  which 
number  twelve  hundred  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  siege. 

When  the  town  surrendered,  and  the 
prisoners  were  secured,  the  gate  leading 
mto  the  town  from  the  castle  was  opened, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  it.  We 
were  scarcely  through  the  gate  when 
every  regiment  of  the  division  were  pro- 
miscuously mixed,  and  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion took  place  which  baffles  descrip- 
tion :  caach  ran  in  the  direction  that  pleas- 
ed himself,  bursting  up  the  doors  and 
rummaging  through  the  nouses,  wantonly 
breaking  up  the  most  valuable  articles  ot 
furniture  round  in  them;  small  bands 
fi>rmed,  and  when  they  came  to  a  door 
which  oflfered  resistance,  half  a  dozen 
muskets  were  levelled  at  the  lock,  and  it 
flew  up ;  by  this  means  many  men  were 
wounded,  for  having  entered  at  another 
door,  there  vras  often  a  number  in  the 
house  when  the  door  was  thus  blown 
open.  Tbe  greatest  number  first  sought 
the  spirit  stores,  where  having  drank  an 
inordinate  quantity,  they  were  prepared 
for  every  sort  of  mischief.  At  one  large 
vault  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  which 
a  flight  of  steps  led,  they  had  staved  in 
the  head  of  the  casks,  and  were  running 
with  their  hat-caps  fiill  of  it;  and  so 
much  was  spilt  here,  that  some,  it  was 
said,  were  actually  drowned  in  it.  Far- 
ther on  a  number  of  those  who  had  vi- 
sited the  spirit  store  were  firing  away 
their  ammunition,  striving  to  hit  some 
bells  in  front  of  a  convent. 

The  effects  of  the  liquor  now  began  to 
show  itself,  and  some  of  the  scenes  which 
ensued  are  too  dreadful  and  disgustina 
to  relate ;  where  two  or  three  thousand 
armed  men,  many  of  them  mad  drunk, 
others  depraved  and  unprincipled, 
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freed  from  all  restraint,  nmning  up  uod 
down  the  town,  the  atrocities  wUch  took 
place  may  be  readily  imagined ;  but  in 
justice  to  the  aimy,  I  must  say  they  were 
not  general,  and  in  most  cases  perpe- 
trated by  cold-blooded  Tillains,  who  were 
backward  enough  in  the  attack.  Many 
risked  their  lives  in  defending  helpless 
females;  and  although  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  place  for  an  officer  to  appear, 
I  saw  many  of  them  running  as  much 
risk  to  prevent  inhumanity,  as  they  did 
the  preceding  night  in  storming  the  town. 
I  very  soon  sickened  of  the  noise,  folly, 
and  wickedness  around  me,  and  made 
out  of  the  town  towards  the  breach. 
When  I  arrived  at  where  the  attack  had 
been  made  by  the  light  and  4th  divisions, 
what  a  contrast  to  the  scene  I  had  just 
left  I  Here  all  was  comparativelr  silent, 
unless  here  and  there  a  groan  from  the 
poor  fellows  who  lay  wounded,  and  who 
were  unable  to  move.  As  I  looked  round, 
several  voices  assailed  my  ear  begging  for 
a  drink  of  water.  I  went,  and  having 
filled  a  large  pitcher  which  I  found| 
lieved  their  wants  as  far  as  I  could. 


REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE. 

Capti.iv  Ochterlont  and  Ensign 
Peyton  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Brig.- 
General  Monckton,  who  accompanied 
General  Wolfe  in  the  expedition  against 
Quebec.  They  were  nearly  of  an  age, 
which  did  not  exceed  thirty :  the  first  was 
a  North  Briton,  the  other  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. Both  were  agreeable  in  person, 
and  unblemished  in  character,  and  con- 
nected together  by  the  ties  of  mutual 
friendship  and  esteem.  On  the  day  that 
preceded  the  battle.  Captain  Ochterlony 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
German  officer,  in  which,  though  he 
wounded  and  disarmed  his  antagonist, 
yet  he  himself  received  a  dangerous  hurt 
under  the  right  arm,  in  consequence  of 
wliich  his  friends  insisted  on  his  remain- 
ing in  camp  during  the  action  of  the  next 
day,  but  his  spirit  was  too  great  to  com- 
ply with  this  remonstrance.  He  deckured 
It  should  never  be  said  that  a  scratd),  re- 
ceived in  a  private  rencounter,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  his  duty,  wnen 
his  country  required  his  service :  and  he 
took  the  field  with  a  fiisil  in  his  hand, 
though  he  was  hardly  able  to  carry  his 
arms.     In  leading  up  his  men  to  the  | 


enemy's  entrenchmenl,  he  was^shet 
through  the  lungs  with  a  musket  ball,  an 
aocident  whieh  obliged  him  to  part  with 
his  fiisil :  but  he  still  continuea  advano- 
ing ;  until,  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  be- 
came too  weak  to  proceed  fiirther.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Peyton  was  lamed  by 
a  shot,  which  shattered  the  small  bone  of 
his  left  leg.  The  soldiers,  in  their  re- 
treat, eamesUy  begged,  with  tears  in  thdr 
eyes,  that  Captain  Ochterlony  would  al- 
low them  to  carry  him  and  the  ensign  off 
the  field.  But  he  was  so  bigoited  to  a 
severe  point  of  honour,  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  ground^  though  he  desired 
they  would  take  care  of  his  ensign.  Mr. 
Peyton,  with  a  generous  disdain,  rejected 
their  good  offices,  declaring,  that  be 
would  not  leave  his  captain  in  such  a  si- 
tuation; and  in  a  little  time  they- re- 
mained the  sole  survivors  on  that  part  of 
the  field. 

Captam  Ochterlony  sat  down  by  his 
friend;  and,  as  they  expected  nothing 
but  immediate  death,  they  took  leave  &[ 
each  other.  Yet  they  were  not  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  hope  of  being  pro- 
tected as  prisoners :  for  the  captain,  see- 
ing a  French  soldier  with  two  Indians 
approach,  started  up,  and  accosted  diem 
in  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke 
perfectly  well,  expreued  his  expectation 
that  they  would  treat  him  and  his  com- 
panion as  officers,  prisoDerSy  and  gentle- 
men. The  two  Inaians  seemed  to  be  eo- 
tirely  under  the  conduct  of  the  French- 
man, who  coming  up  to  Mr.  Peyton,  as 
he  sat  on  the  grouna,  snatched  hia  laced 
hat  fitmi  his  head,  and  robbed  the  captain 
of  his  watch  and  mon^.  This  outrage 
was  a  signal  to  the  Inaians  for  murder 
and  pillage.  One  of  them,  clubbing  his 
firelock,  struck  at  him  bdiind,  vrith  a 
view  to  knock  him  down ;  but  the  blow 
missing  his  head,  took  place  upon  his 
shoulder.  At  the  same  instant  the  other 
Indian  poured  his  shot  into  the  breast  of 
this  unfortunate  young  gentleman ;  who 
cried  out,  **  Oh,  Peyton,  the  villain  has 
shot  me.''  Not  yet  satiated  with  cruelty, 
the  barbarian  sprung  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  in  tne  belly  with  his  acalp- 
ing-knife.  The  captain  having  parted 
with  his  fusil,  had  no  weapon  for  nb  de- 
fence, as  none  of  the  officers  wore  swords 
in  the  action.  The  three  ruffians,  finding 
him  still  alive,  endeavoured  to  strangle 
him  with  his  own  sash ;  and  he  was  now 
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upon  his  knees,  strupigliDg  asainst  them 
with  surprising  exertion.     Mr.  Peyton, 
•1  this  juncture,  having  a  double>-baiTelIed 
mosket  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  the  dis- 
tress of  his  friend,  fired  at  one  of  the  In- 
diaosi  who  dropped  dead  upon  the  spoL 
Tlie  other,  thinking  the  ensign  would  now 
be  an  easy  prey,  advanced  towards  him ; 
and  Mr.  Peyton,  having  taken  good  aim 
at  the  distance  of  four  yards,  discharged 
his  piece  the  second  time^  but  it  seemed 
touke  DO  effect.     The  savage  fired  in 
bis  tarn,  and  wounded  the  ensign  in  the 
shoulder;  then,  rushing  upon  him,  thrust 
his  bayonet  through  his  body.    He  re- 
peated the  blow,  which  Mr.    Peyton 
attempting  to  pany,  received  another 
woond  in  his  len  hand :  nevertheless,  he 
Kized  the  Indian's  musket  with  the  same 
^ond,  pulled  him  forwards,  and  with  his 
n^t  drawing  a  dagger  which  huns  by  his 
ndc^  plunged  it  in  the  barbarian^s  side. 
A  Tioleot  struggle  ensued ;  but  at  length 
Mr.  Peyton  was  uppermost ;  and  with 
repeated  strokes  of  his  dagger,  killed  his 
aotagonist  outright.     Here  he  was  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  emotion  of  curi- 
oatj,  to  know  whether  or  not  his  shot 
had  taken  place  on  the  body  of  the  In- 
dian :  heaocordingly  turned  him  up ;  and, 
stripping  off  his  blanket,  perceived  that 
the  ball  had  penetrated  quite  Uirough  the 
cavity  of  the  breast.    Having  thus  ob- 
tained a  dear-bought  victory,  he  started 
up  on  one  leg;  and  saw  Captain  Ochter- 
noj  standing  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
jards,  close  by  the  enemy's  breastwork, 
^tkthe  French  soldier  attending  him. 
Mr.  Peyton  then  called  aloud,— <<Capt. 
Ochterlony,  I  am  gkid  to  see  you  have 
at  last  got  under  protection.    Beware  of 
that  villain,  who  is  more  barbarous  than 
tbe  savages.    God  bless  you,  my  dear 
captain!  I  see  a  party  of  Indians  coming 
tbis  way,  and  expect  to  be  murdered  im- 
mediately."    A  number  of  those  barba- 
nans  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
on  the  left,  in  scalping  and  pillagmg  the 
dying  and  the  dead  that  were  left  upon 
™^field  of  battle;  and  fOwve  thirty  of 
wi  were  in  full  march  to  d^troy  Mr. 
Peyton,    lliis  gentleman  knew  he  had 
BO  mercy  to  expect;  for,  should  his  life 
be  spared  for  the  present,  th^  would 
^e  afterwards  insisted  upon  sacrificing 
bim  to  the  manes  of  their  brethren  whom 
be  bad  slain ;  and  in  that  case  he  would 
«>e  been  put  to  death  by  the  most  ex- 


cruciating tortures.  Full  of  tfaia  idea,  ht 
snatched  up  his  mosket;  and,  notwith* 
standing  his  broken  leg,  ran  about  for^ 
yards  without  halting:  feeling  himself 
now  totally  disabled,  and  incapable  of 
proceeding  one  step  further,  he  loaded 
nis  piece,  and  presented  it  to  the  two 
foremost  Indians,  who  stood  aloof,  wait- 
ing to  be  joined  by  their  fellows ;  while 
the  French,  firom  their  breastworks,  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  of  cannon  and  small 
arms  upon  this  poor,  solitary,  and  maimed 
gentleman.  In  this  unconubrtable  situa- 
tion he  stood,  when  he  discerned  at  a  dis- 
tance an  Highland  officer,  with  a  party 
of  his  men,  skirting  the  plain  towaros  the 
field  of  battle.  He  fortnwith  waved  his 
hand  in  signal  of  distress,  and  being  per- 
ceived by  the  officer,  he  detached  tnree 
of  his  men  to  his  assistance.  These  brave 
fellows  hastened  to  him  through  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  fire,  and  one  of  them 
bore  him  off  on  his  shoulders.  The  High- 
land officer  was  Captain  Maodonald,  of 
Colonel  Fraser's  battalion ;  who,  under- 
standing that  a  young  gentleman,  his  kins- 
man, had  dropped  on  the  field  of  battle, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  party, 
with  which  he  penetrated  to  the  middle 
of  the  field,  drove  a  considerable  number 
of  the  French  and  Indians  before  him, 
and  finding  his  relation  still  unscalped, 
carried  him  off  in  triumph.  Poor  Capt. 
Ochterlony  was  conveyed  to  Quebec, 
where  in  a  few  days  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
After  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the 
French  surgeons  who  attended  him  de- 
clared, that  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  recovered  of  the  two  shots  he  had 
received  in  his  breast,  had  not  he  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  belly  by  the  In- 
dian's scalping-knife. 

As  this  very  •remarkable  scene  was 
acted  in  sight  of  both  armies.  General 
Townshend,  in  the  sequel,  expostulated 
with  the  French  officers  upon  the  inhu- 
manity of  keeping  up  such  a  severe  fire 
a^nst  two  wounded  gentlemen  who  were 
disabled,  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of 
escaping.  They  answered,  that  the  fire 
was  not  made  by  the  regulars,  but  by  the 
Canadians  and  savages,  whom  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  discipline  to  restrain. 

THE  INDIAN  FATHER. 
In  the  last  American  war,  a  troop  of 
Abenakia  savages  defeated  a  small  de- 
ttohment  of  the  English,  and  treated  them 
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place  before  he  could  join  the  fleet.    At 
length  he  sailed  from  Forto  Ferrajo  with 
a  convoy  for  Gibraltar,  and  having  reached 
that  place,  proceeded  to  the  westward  in 
searcn  of  the  admiral.  Off  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
fleet ;  and,  on  the  1 3th of  February,  reach- 
ing the  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  Sir  John 
Jervis.     He  was  now  directed  to  shift 
his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Captain, 
seventy-four,  Capt.  R.  W.  Miller;  and 
before  sunset,  the  signal  was  made  to 
prepare  for  action,  and  to  keep,  during 
the  night,  in  close  order.    At  daybreak 
the  enemy  were  in  sight.    The  British 
force  consisted  of  two  ships  of  one  hun- 
dred guns,  two  of  ninety-eight,  two  of 
ninety,  eight  of  seventy-four,  and  one 
sixty-four:   fifteen  of  the  line  in  all; 
with  four  frigates,  a  sloop,  and  a  cutter. 
The  Spaniards  had  one  fbur-decker,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns ;  six 
three-deckerS}  of  one  hundred  and  twelve; 
two  eighty-fours; eighteen  seventy-fours; 
in  all,  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  with 
ten  fi-isates  wd  a  brig.    Their  admiral, 
D.    Joseph   de   C6rdova,  -.had   learnt 
from  an  American,  on  the  5th,  that  the 
Engli^  had  only  nine  ships,  which  was 
indeed  the  case  when  his  informer  had 
seen  them ;  for  a  reinforcement  of  five 
ships  from  England,  under  Admiral  Par- 
ker, had  not  then  joined,  and  the  Cullo- 
den  had  parted  company.  Upon  this  in- 
formation, tlie  Spanish  commander,  in- 
stead of /going  into  Cadiz,  as  was  his 
intention  when  he  sailed  from  Cartha- 
gena,  determined  to  seek  an  enemy  so 
inferior  in  force ;  and  relying,  with  fatal 
confidence,  upon  the  American  account, 
he  suffered  his  ships  to  remain  too  far 
dispersed,  and  in  some  disorder.    When 
the  morning  of  tlie  14th  broke,  and  dis- 
covered the  English  fleet,  a  fog  for  some 
time  concealed  tlieir  number.    Hiat  fleet 
had  heard  their  signal  guns  during  the 
night,  the  weather  beinc  fine  though  thick 
and  hazy  ;  soon  after  davlight  they  were 
seen  very  much  scattered,  while  the  Bri- 
tish ships  were  in  a  compact  little  body. 
The  look-out  ship  of  the  Spaniards  fiincy- 
ing  that  her  signal  was  disregarded,  be- 
cause so  little  notice  seemed  to  be  taken 
of  it,  made  another  signal,  that  the  Eng- 
lish force  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  the 
line.    The  captain  afterwaras  said,  he 
^id  this  to  rouse  the  admiral :  it  had  the 


effect  of  perplexing  him,  and  alannlng 
the  whole  fleet.  The  absiudiw  of  tnchsii 
act  shows  what  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
navy  under  that  miserable  govemmeat, 
by  which  Spain  was  so  long  oppressed 
and  degraded,  and  finally  beteayed.  In 
reality,  the  general  incapacity  of  the  na- 
val officers  was  so  well  known,  that  in  a 
pasquinade,  which  about  this  time  ap- 
peared at  Madrid,  wherein  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  were  advertiaed  for 
sale,  the  greater  part  of  the  sea  officen , 
with  all  their  equipments,  were  offered  aa 
a  gift ;  and  it  was  added,  that  any  person 
who  would  please  to  take  them,  should 
receive  a  handsome  gratuity.  When  the 
probability  that  Spain  would  take  part 
w  the  war,  as  an  ally  of  France,  was  nnt 
oontemphited.  Nelson  said  that  their  fleet, 
if  it  were  no  better  than  when  it  acted  in 
alliance  with  us,  would  **  soon  be  done 
for." 

Before  the  enemy  could  form  a  regular 
order  of  battle.  Sir  J.  Jervis,  by  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail,  came  up  with  them, 
passed  through  their  fleet,  then  tacked, 
and  thus  cut  off  nine  of  their  ships  from 
the  main  body.  These  ships  attempted 
to  form  on  the  larboard  tack,  either  with 
the  design  of  passing  through  the  British 
line,  or  to  leeward  of  it,  and  thus  rejoin- 
ing their  friends.  Only  one  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  this  attempt ;  and  that  only 
because  she  was  so  covered  with  smoke, 
that  her  intention  was  not  discovered  till 
she  had  reached  the  rear :  the  others  were 
so  warmly  received,  that  they  put  about, 
took   to  flight,  and    did    not    appear 

X'n  in  the  action  till  its  dose.  The 
iiral  was  now  able  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  enemy's  main  body,  which 
was  still  superior  in  number  to  his  whole 
fleet,  and  greatly  so  in  weight  of  raet&I. 
He  made  signal  to  take  succession.  Nel- 
son, whose  station  was  in  the  rear  of  tibe 
British  line,  perceived  that  the  Spaniards 
were  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  with  an 
intention  of  forming  dieir  line,  coing 
large,  and  joining  their  separated  ships ; 
or  else,  of  getting  off  without  an  engage* 
ment.  To  prevent  either  of  these  sdieines, 
he  disobeyed  the  signal  without  a  mo- 
ment's h^tation,  and  osdered  his  ship 
to  be  wore.  This  at  once  brought  him 
into  action  with  the  Santisslma  IVioidad, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  the  San 
Joseph,  one  hundred  and  twelve,  die 
Salvador  del  MundOi  one  hundM 
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ttrelTe,  the  San  Nicolas  eighty,  the  San 
Isidro,  seventf-foar,  another  seventy- 
four,  and  another  first-nite.  Trowbridge, 
in  theCultoden,  immediately  joined,  and 
most  noblT  supported  him;  and  for 
nearly  an  notir  did  the  CuIIoden  and 
Captam  maintain  what  Nelson  called 
**  this  apparently,  but  not  really  unequal 
contest '/'—sadi  was  the  advantage  of 
stilt  and  discipline,  and  the  confidence 
which  bnrremen  derive  from  them.  The 
Blenheim  then  passing  between  them 
end  the  enemy,  gave  them  a  respite,  and 
potired  in  her  fire  upon  the  Spaniards. 
The  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  San  Isidro 
dropped  astern,  end  were  fired  into,  in 
ft  mssteriy  style,  by  the  Excellent,  Capt. 
Collingwood.  The  San  Isidro  struck  ; 
and  Nelson  thought  that  the  Salvador 
strack  also ;  "  But  Colltngwood,''  says 
he,  *' disdaining  the  pande  of  taking 
|)08se8sion  of  beaten  enemies,  most  gal- 
lantly pushed  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to 
save  his  old  fiiend  and  messmate,  who 
^*»,  to  appearance,  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion f  fbr  ue  Captain  was  at  this  time 
•cttally  fired  upon  by  three  first-rates, 
bj  the  San  Nicolas,  and  by  a  seventy- 
four,  within  about  pistol  shot  of  that  ves- 
lel.  The  Blenheim  was  ahead,  the  CuI- 
Ioden crippled  and  astern.  Collingwood 
nnged  up,  and  hauling  up  his  mainsail 
just  astern,  passed  within  ten  feet  of  the 
San  Nicolas,  giving  her  a  most  tremen- 
dous fire,  then  passed  on  for  the  Santis- 
«om  Trinidad.  The  San  Nicoks  lufi"- 
ing  op,  the  San  Joseph  fell  on  boud  her, 
aiH]  Nelson  resunied  hb  station  abreast 
of  them,  and  close  alongside.  The  Cap- 
tain was  now  ineapable  of  farther  service, 
cither  in  the  line  or  in  chase :  she  had 
lost  her  fore-topmost ;  not  a  9&il»  shroud, 
Of  rope  was  left,  and  her  wheel  was  shot 
away.  Nelson,  therefore,  directed  Capt. 
Miller  to  put  the  helm  a-etarboaid,  and 
calling  for  the  boarders,  ordered  them  to 
board. 

Capt  Berry,  wlio  had  lately  been  Nel- 
Mn't  first  lieutenant,  was  the  first  man 
^ho  leaped  into  theenemy's  mizen  chains. 
Miller,  when  in  the  very  act  of  going, 
^*M  ordered  by  Nelson  to  remain.  Berry 
«^as  supported  from  the  spritsail-yard, 
which  locked  in  the  San  Nicolas's  main 
'^Sgiflg.  A  soldier  of  the  sixty-ninth 
b«*e  the  upper  quarter-gallery  window, 
•»d  jenjped  m,  followed  by  the  commo- 
tion; himself,  and  by  others  as  fast  as 


possible.  The  cabin  doors  were  fastened, 
and  the  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pis- 
tols at  them  through  the  window :  the 
doors  were  soon  forced,  and  the  Spanish 
brigadier  fell  while  retreating  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck. Nelson  pushed  on, and  fotmd 
Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the 
Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  He  passed 
on  to  the  forecastle,  where  he  met  two  or 
three  Spanish  officers,  and  received  iheir 
swords.  The  English  were  now  in  fiiU 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  ship ; 
when  a  fire  of  pistols  and  musqueuy 
opened  upon  them  from  the  admiral^ 
stem-gallery  of  the  San  Joseph.  Nelson 
having  placed  sentinels  at  the  different 
ladders,  and  ordered  Capt.  Miller  to 
send  more  men  into  the  prize,  gave  or- 
ders for  boarding  that  ship  from  the  San 
Nicolas.  It  was  done  in  an  instant,  he 
himself  leading  the  way,  and  exclaiming 
—  **  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  I" 
Berry  assisted  him  into  the  main  chahis; 
and  at  that  moment  a  Spanish  officer 
looked  over  the  quarter-deck  rnil,  and 
said  they  surrendered.  It  was  not  long 
before  be  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  where 
the  Spanish  captain  presented  to  him 
his  sword,  and  told  him  the  admiral  was 
below,  dying  of  his  wounds.  There,  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  an  enemy's  first-rate, 
he  received  the  swords  of  the  officers; 
giving  them,  as  they  were  delivered,  one 
by  one,  to  William  Fean»ey,  one  of  his 
old  Agamemnon's,  who,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  put  them  under  his  arm ;  '*  bund- 
ling them  up,*'  in  the  lively  expression 
of  CoUingwood,  "  with  as  much  cotn- 
posure  as  he  would  have  made  a  faggot, 
though  twenty-two  sail  of  their  line  were 
still  within  gun-shot."  One  of  his  sailors 
came  up,  and,  with  an  Englishman's 
feeling,  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying, 
he  might  not  soon  have  such  another  place 
to  do  it  in,  and  he  was  heartily  g»d  to 
see  him  there.  Twenty-four  of  the  Cap- 
tain's men  were  killed,  and  fifty-six 
wounded ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  whoie  sqnadron  fiilling 
upon  this  ship.  Nelson  received  only  a 
few  bruises. 

The  Spaniards  had  Still  eighteen  or 
nineteen  ships,  which  had  suffered  little 
or  no  injury :  that  part  of  the  fleet  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  main  body 
in  the  morning  was  now  coming  up,  and 
Sir  Job..  Jervis  made  signal  to  brmg  to. 
His  ^ips  could  nbthavefMmedWitbditf 
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Abandoning  those  which  they  had  cap- 
tured, and  ranning  to  leeward :  the  Cap- 
tain was  lying  a  perfect  wreck  on  board 
her  two  prizes ;  and  many  of  the  other 
vessels  were  so  shattered  in  their  masts 
and  rigging,  as  to  be  wholly  unmanage- 
able. The  Spanish  admiral  meantime, 
according  to  his  official  account,  being 
altogether  undecided  in  his  own  opinion 
respecting  the  state  of  the  fleet,  inquired 
of  ms  captains  whether  it  was  proper  to 
renew  the  action  t  nine  of  them  answered 
explicitly,  that  it  was  not;  others  re- 
phed,  that  it  was  expedient  to  delay  the 
Dusiness.  The  Pelayo  and  the  Principe 
Conquistador  were  die  only  ships  that 
were  for  fighting. 

In  this  engagement,  four  vessels  were 
taken,  two  of  which  carried  one  hundred 
and  twelve  guns  each :  one  eighty-four, 
and  one  seventy-four.  On  lx)ard  the 
British  fleet  the  loss  amounted  to  about 
three  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded; 
while  the  loss  onboard  theSpanbh  ships 
that  were  taken,  amountea  to  double 
that  number. 

As  soon  as  the  action  was  disoon- 
tinued,  Nelson  went  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship.  Sir  John  Jends  received 
him  on  the  quarter-deck,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  said  he  could  not  sufficiently 
thank  him.  For  this  victory  the  cora- 
mander-in-€hief  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  the  official 
letter  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  Nelson  was  not 
mentioned.  It  is  said,  that  the  admiral 
had  seen  an  instance  ot  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  such  selections,  aAer  Lord 
Howe's  victory;  and,  therefore,  would 
not  name  any  individual,  thinking  it  pro- 
per to  speak  to  the  pubUo  only  in  terms 
of  general  approbation.  His  private 
letter  to  the  nrst  lord  of  the  admiralty 
was,  with  his  consent,  published,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  Life  of  Nelson,  by  Mr. 
Harrison.  Here  it  is  said,  that ''  Com- 
modore Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rear,  on 
the  starboard  tack,  took  the  lead  on  the 
larboard,  and  contributed  very  much  to 
the  fortune  of  the  day."  It  is  also  said, 
that  he  boarded  the  two  Spanish  ships 
successively;  but  the  fiict,  that  Nelson 
wore  without  orders,  and  thus  planned  as 
well  as  accomplbhed  the  victory,  is  not 
explicitly  statal.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pass  over  this  part  of  his  con- 
anctin  silence,  as  a  splendid  ftiult;  but 
sQch  a&  example  is  not  dangerous.   The 


author  of  the  work  in  which  this  letter 
was  first  made  public,  protests  against 
those  over-zealous  friends,  ^  who  would 
make  the  action  rather  appear  as  Nel 
son  s  battle,  than  that  of  the  illustrious 
commander-in-chief,  who  derives  from 
it  so  deservedly  his  title.  **  No  maoi^ 
he  says,  "  ever  has  less  needed,  ot  less 
desired,  to  strip  a  single  leaf  from  the 
honoured  wreath  of  any  other  hero,  wiih 
the  vain  hope  of  augmenting  his  owd, 
than  the  immortal  Ndson :  no  man  ever 
more  merited  the  whole  of  that  which  a 
generous  nation  unanimously  presented 
to  Sir  J.  Jervis,  than  the  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent.'' Certainly  Earl  St.  Vincent  wtli 
deserved  the  reward  which  he  received ; 
but  it  is  not  detracting  fit>m  his  merit  to 
say,  that  Nelson  is  fully  entitled  to  us 
much  &me  from  this  action  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; not  because  the  biuni 
of  the  action  fell  upon  him ;  not  becau^M: 
he  was  engaged  with  all  the  four  ships 
which  were  taken,  and  took  two  of  them, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  with  his  own  hand; 
but  because  the  decisive  movement,  which 
enabled  him  to  perform  all  this,  and  by 
which  the  action  became  a  victory,  wus 
executed  in  neglect  of  orders,  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  at  his  peril.  Far! 
St.  Vincent  deserved  his  earldom :  but 
it  is  not  to  the  honour  of  those  by  whom 
titles  were  distributed  in  those  days,  that 
Nel:K>n  never  obtained  the  rank  of  earl 
for  either  of  those  victories  which  he 
lived  to  enjoy,  though  the  one  was  the 
most  complete  and  glorions  in  the  anoais 
of  naval  histoiy,  and  the  other  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences  of  any 
which  was  achieved  during  the  whole 
war.  Nelson,  who,  before  the  action  was 
known  in  England,  had  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  had  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  given  him.  llie  sword  of 
the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  which  Sir  John 
Jervis  insisted  upon  his  keeping,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Norwich,  saying,  that  he  knew  no  place 
where  it  could  give  him  or  hb  fiuniJj 
more  pleasure  to  have  it  kept,  than  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  county  where  he 
was  bom.  The  freedom  oftbat  city  was 
voted  him  on  this  occasion.  But  of  all 
the  numerous  congratulations  which  he 
received,  none  could  have  aflected  him 
with  deeper  delight  than  that  which  came 
from  his  venerable  father.  *'  I  thank 
my  God,**  sai<?  this  excellent  roan,  **  with 
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i]|  the  power  of  a  giateftil  loul,  for  the  # 
merdee  tie  has  most  gradously  bestowed 
on  me  in  preserving  you.    Not  only  my 
few  acquaintance  here,  bat  the  people  in 
geaeraly  met  me  at  every  corner  with  such 
bandsoffle  words,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  public  eye.    The  height 
of  gloiy  to  which  your  professional  judg- 
ment,  united  with  a  proper  degree  of 
braTery,  guarded  by  Providence,   has 
raised  you,  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  at- 
tain to,  and  fewer  Others  live  to  see. 
Tears  of  joy  have  involuntarily  trickled 
down  my  furrowed  cheeks :  who  could 
stand  ttie  force  of  such  general  congratu- 
lation ?    Tbe  name  and  services  of  Nel- 
son have  sounded  through  this  city  of 
Bath— from  the  common  ballad-singer 
to  the  public  theatre."    The  good  old 
man  concluded  by  telling  him,  that  the 
field  of  glory,  iu  vrhich  he  had  so  long 
been  conspicuous,  was  still  open,  and 
by  giving  aim  his  blessing. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART  s 

01,  THB  BEIUSAKT^S  PAUOHT£B. 

Yes,  alas )  it  was  true,  too  true — her 
heart  broken  and  torn  asunder  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  misfortunes — ^that  she  looked, 
at  the  tender  age  of  twenty-four,  like  the 
lily  on  which  the  meridian  sun  had  been 
playing  with  all  bis  power,  unshaded  by 
any  friendly  shrub  or  bough ;  and  like 
fte  sensitive  plant  when  touched  by 
nan,  her  deportment  was  cast  down, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  (all  on  that  earth 
soon  to  be  her  grave.  Her  once  lovely 
features  were  deeply  engraven  with  the 
registers  of  woe;  her  dim  eve,  once 
qaick  and  brilliant  as  the  midnight  star, 
was  now  slow  and  languid  in  its  move- 
ments; her  eye-lids  were  most  fidlen, 
and  hid  from  mortal  vision  those  eyes, 
once  the  admiration  of  men  and  the 
eniy  of  women.  Her  deep  and  unsono- 
n>U8  sighs  would  sicken  the  stoutest 
lieart;  her  voice,  once  the  melody  of 
^ven,  was  feeble  and  weak,  and  her 
words  the  evening  breeze  alone  could 
receive,  and  bore  away  on  its  silvery 
wings  ere  they  met  the  ear;  but  those 
|hat  were  caught  were  soft  as  the  sweet 
breathings  of  an  infant.  Her  hair,  jet 
Wack,  which  once  played  upon  her  lovely 
bosom  in  clusters,  now  hung  loose  upon 
W  shoulder*— «x>l  a  curl  to  be  seen. 


^  that  remained  of  her  beautiftil  form 
vras  the  symmetry  of  her  foot  and  ancle, 
her  ivory  te^,  her  taper  hands,  and  the 
outline  of  an  unexampled  beau^.  When 
she  did  smile  (which  was  seldom)  it  was 
lovely  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 
Sometimes  she  sang;  but  her  melan- 
choly strains  seemed  to  emanate  from 
seraphs  from  beneath  the  silvery  brook, 
and  lingered  upon  the  ear  but  an  in- 
stant, ascending  to  the  throne  above, 
where  the  slightest  vibration  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  emanating  from  woe,  reaches 
in  full  and  melodious  sounds.  Her  walk 
was  slow  and  dejected;  her  hands 
clasped  in  bitterest  agony ;  and  she  gli- 
ded through  the  green  meadows  like 
some  aerial  being,  or  inhabitant  of  ano- 
ther and  a  better  world.  It  was  on  these 
occasions,  when  she  supposed  she  was 
far  from  the  paze  of  men,  from  the  prying 
eye  of  curiosity,  she  gave  full  vent  to  her 
melandioly  by  singing  gloomy  and  heart- 

I'  sickening  songs.  Wherever  she  wan- 
dered the  feamered  tribe  hopped  from 
shrub  to  shrub,  from  bough  to  bough  to 
steal  her  notes  away.  She  had  an  ac- 
companiment in  her  little  melodious 
strain,  for  each  dreary  note  was  followed 
by  a  tear  or  sigh.  Often  did  she  pick 
the  wild  flowers,  and  place  them  in  her 
bosom ;  that  bosom  once  happy  and  se- 
rene, now  lacerated  and  woe-ridden. 
Her  dress  was  deep  black;  and  her 
strange  and  lonely  appearance  wu  con- 
struea  into  many  a  fearful  tale  to  frighten 
timid  children  to  obedience.  She  was 
called  the  fiury  queen— the  ghost  of 
Gertrude— the  spell  oueen.  Wise  would 
it  have  been,  had  she  been  named  a 
living  monument  of  the  most  unutterable 
woe. 

Gertrude,  for  that  was  her  name,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Serjeant  Everurd, 

of  the regiment  of  foot.     She  was 

the  constant  boast  at  Uie  mess,  the  pre- 
vailing topic  of  morning  gossips ;  and 
her  extreme  beautv  generally  ran  tlie 
gauntlet  through  the  ranks.  She  was 
Sie  theme  of  many  a  song.  Many  were 
the  offers  tendered  this  lovely  daughter 
of  Seijeant  Everard  eie  she  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen.  All  were  refused  with 
tnuat  docile  and  winning  manner  which 
she  possessed  in  the  hi^iest  degree.  AU 
were  disappointed ;  but  it  was  done  in 
that  easy  and  playfril  mood  which  dis- 
appoints but  aoef  not  ofi^id.     When 
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she  attained  her  nineteenth  yeBr,  it  tras 
agreed,  by  all  who  knew  her,  that  she 
stood  nnnvalled  as  to  beanty.  She  was 
limited  in  education  it  was  true;  but 
her  talents  were  great,  and  her  mind 
was  well  stored  with  morality.  She  had 
read  much,  and  what  she  had  read  her 
excellent  memory  retained.  One  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  tiie  regiment  to 
whidi  her  faUier  belonged  was  exer- 
cising on  the  parade  at  Colchester,  in 
the  year  1797,  she  stood  alone,  watch- 
ing them  near  the  main-goard,  when 
a  young  officer,  of  another  regiment, 
seeing  so  much  beauty,  approached,  and 
thus  addressed  her:  <<  That's  a  fine 
corps,  madam.''  "Yes,"  she  replied, 
<'  I  think  so .  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange 
if  I  should  sav  to  the  contrary,  as  my 
father  is  in  it.''^  « Indeed  I"  replied  the 
youth;  "the  colonel,  perhaps,  Miss." 
"No,  Su,  not  the  colonel."  "The 
major,  perhaps."  "  No,  Sir."  "A  cap- 
tain, perhaps."  "  No,  Sir,  my  father  is 
only  a  poor  seijeant,"  and  retired.  The 
youth,  overcome  by  so  much  loveliness, 
followed  her  at  a  distance,  to  her  home ; 
and  on  enquiry  found  that  what  she  said 
was  the  truth  From  this  moment,  he, 
then  nineteen,  found  his  heart  so  capti- 
vated that  he  was  resolved  to  see  her 
again.  For  more  than  a  month,  how- 
ever, he  waited;  but  never  could  see 
^er.  To  write  to  her  he  was  afraid ;  he 
^as  the  son  of  a  colonel ;  but  the  longer 
the  period  of  her  absence  the  dearer  she 
grew  to  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  to 
do.  One  evening,  passing  through  the 
churchyard,  brooding  over  his  misfor- 
tune at  not  being  able  to  get  a  second 
glimpse  of  Gertrude,  he  came  to  a  sud- 
den turn,  and  to  his  great  delight  saw 
the  dear  object  of  his^  meditation,  seated 
pensively  upon  a  tomb,  copying  some- 
thing from  a  tombstone.  He  slowly 
stole  behind  a  marble  slab,  the  better  to 
observe  her  lovely  countenance.  When 
she  bad  copied  what  she  wished  she 
rose,  and  observing  the  youth,  turned 
down  another  path  fipom  where  he  was, 
once  or  twice  lookinff  behind  to  see  if 
he  was  fohuwing.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  young  iiiw,  and  equally  ho- 
nourable. He  soon  overtook  her,  and 
said,  "  Pardon  me,  Miss  E>-erard,  for 
thus  intruding  on  you.  I  am  actuated 
by  the  most  honourable  intentions  in 
addressing  yt)u,  and  tiietefore  hope  yon 


will  lay  aside  an?  uti^vourable  impres- 
sions you  may  nave  formed  of  omoers 
in  general.  Many  of  them  disgrace  their 
profession  by  wanton  levity,  revelling 
amidst  scenes  of  depravity,  and  boasting 
their  own  infamy.  I  trust  that  early 
pielY,  and  sober  nabits,  have  implanted 
m  this  bosom  those  principles  of  recti- 
tude diat  will,  at  all  times,  preserve  me 
from  crime.  Will  you  permit  me  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  you  ?"  "  Sir,  I 
am  but  the  ofl&prins  of  a  poor  man.  It 
is  true,  be  is  a  soldier,  and  he  has  been 
a  brave  one  too  (here  she  wiped  a  tear 
from  her  lovely  e^es^,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment is  suffering  for  nis  loyalty.  There 
is.  Sir,  still  a  ball  in  his  1^;  and  at 
times  it  gives  him  severe  pain.  He  is 
now  an  old  man,  and  one  year's  service 
more  we  shall  be  able  to  retire  on  a 
comfortable  pension.  But,  Sir,  on  what 
do  vou  require  me  to  converse  with 
you?    I  am  but  a  poor,  half-educated 

S*rl."    *'  So  much  the  better,"  observed 
e  young  officer,  "  learning  is  not,  at 
all  tunes,  the  best  moral  teacher."  ^^rue. 
Sir,  the  heart  is  the  great  governor  of 
actions.    If  the  human  heart  is  in  its 
lawful  place,  the  mind  is  actuated  by 
it."    "True,  this   saying  shows   you 
have  studied  human  actions."    "I  have 
read  a  cood  deal,  and  love  watching 
nature;  out  fear.  Sir,  I  have,  from  li- 
mited observations,  formed    erroneous 
fancies."     "Not  in  this  instance  —  I 
cannot  admit.^    Thus  talking,  they  had 
turned  down   the  lane  leading  to  the 
barracks,  and  who  should  they  meet 
but  the    officer's  &ther  and  mother  ? 
The  old  colonel  was  a  merry  old  fellow. 
The  mstant  he  observed  them  he  placed 
himself  in  front,  extending  his  legs  as 
far  from  each  other  as  he  could,  and 
putting  hb  two  hands  on  his  hips,  thus 
addressed  the  two  young  lovers :  "  Whatl 
courting,  Edmund  7    And  who  are  yon, 
you  little  sylph?     Get  out  of  the  way, 
vou  young  rascal  do,  and  let  me  have  a 
Dues  at  those  ruby  lips."  He  was  about 
to  take  this  liberty,  vmen  Edmund  step- 
ped between  and  said,  "  No,  Sir ;  that  is 
sacred  property,  and  you  would  offsud," 
"  Poh !  poh  I  boy !  —  nonsense  f      He 
pushed  his  son  on  one  side  and  ravished 
a  kiss.    "Fye!  fye\  colonell"  added 
the   lady ;   **  see  how  you  make  the 
young  creature  blush ;  fye  1  fye  I  I  am 
really  ashamed !    Ihat's  mor^  than  yo« 
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g««s  at  vkeDW«  b«4  hee^  conrtisg  ten 
long  yean/'  "Yoh,  yoa.  old  vetefim 
youl  -  vby  ya«r  old  qiouth  is  as  hoird 
as  a  flint;  hen  ai  toSi  and  sweet  aa  a 
out  Kiss  you,  indeed  1"  He  was  about 
to  repeat  it,  wiien  she  plaiced  herself 
behind  the  qoQ.  <<Ohl  ohl  What, 
I  see,  £d]iiuiid  ycmbaYaalieady  planted 
the  colour  of  vioiory,  and  captured  the 
little  blaci(-eyed  puaa;  well,  well,  X 
have  oerer  seen  a  young  woman  in  the 
vhole  coufie  of  my  life,  I  shoi^ld  sooner 
call  my  daughter.  May  I|  Miss  (for  I 
presume  by  the  beautiful  and  beeomiug 
Uusk  now  upon  yqur  little  dimpled 
cheek,  you  have  not  yet  tied  the  Gor- 
dian  knot),  may  I  presume  to  ask  your 
name?"  *' Gertrude  Everard,  Sir.  Ger- 
trude was  my  mother's  name."  *'  Well, 
I  don't  like  it,  colonel,  there  ta  some^ 
thiDg  to  phlegmatic  about  it,''  added 
his  lady.  ^<  Who  the  devU  asked  you 
whether  you  liked  it  qr  iMtl  I  wlq 
it  No  doubt  Edmund  likes  it.  What 
do  you  say,  boy?"  Edmund  bowed 
assent  "  Well,  voung  ones,  when  have 
jou  setded  for  the  happy  day?  If  I 
vas  as  YOU  are,  youne  dog,  I  would 
have  it  this  moment !  delays  are  danger- 
ous." But,  Sir,  said  Edmund,  blush- 
ing, <*  there  is  a  barriei*— a  ihtal  bar- 
rier." What  is  that,  you  yelping  fool — 
what  are  you  sighing  and  snivelling 
about— what's  the  barrier  ?"  '<  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  se^eant."  Here  the 
colonel's  wife  broke  mto  a  rhapsody  of 
contempt,  and  turned  up  her  niby  probo- 
fcis.-  <*My  Edmund  be  tied  to  a  Ser- 
jeant's daughter  t  What  a  prolific  piece 
of  hnpudence  P'  **  Why,  what  are  you 
enarlmgat  ? — you  are  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  I  say,  Madam,  where  did 
Edmund's  iadier  pick  you  up  ?-— answer 
me  thatr  <*  But  I  had  one  thousand 
ponndS|(  Sir,  when  you  picked  me  up, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  designate  our  mar- 
riagsu"  ^  Ve%  one  thoumnd  pounds  of 
had  SHUuierSf  I  grant.''  **  You  know, 
oolooal,  you  bad  not  a  shilling  in  the 
world  when  I  BBarried."  «  Gsanted  !-- 
it  was  for  the  want  of  that  necessary 
commodity  I  manied,  and  I  have  paid 
Pfetty  dear  lor  such  a  lean."  <'  But, 
w,"  oootiaued  the  colonel's  wife,  '<  con- 
Ader  your  exalted  rank — ^your  dignity 
—youif  honour."  ^'I  do,  wife,  and  if 
I  stood  in  the  wav  of  my  8on*s  hap- 
piiMiSyl  should  debase  them  alL"  <<But 


perhaps  she  may  be  some  indifi^rent 
character,"  added  the  money  calculating 
dame,  "  Vile  surmise  1  I  should  much 
sooner  suspect  you,  although  you  are 
beyond  your  teens."  Poor  Gertrude 
was  about  to  retire,  when  the  colonel 
seized  her  hand :  ''  Don't  mind  that  old 
soldier's  wife,  my  little  beauty  I  Ed- 
mund, bow  long  have  you  been  court- 
ing this  little  bewitching  devil  ?  **  About 
one  hour,  father."  **  Quite  enough.  I 
like  sudden  thinss.  To  what  regiment 
does  her  father  oelong?"  "The  — ^ 
regiment  of  foot."  "  Come,  my  little 
nymph,  take  this  arm — ^you  the  other, 
Edmund.  You,  old  dame,  form  the 
rear  guard."  Dragging  Gertrude's  arm 
through  his,  off  he  marched  into  the 
barracks  of  Serjeant  Everard,  and  was 
soon  ushered  into  the  room,  the  seijeant 
being  dressed  for  evening  parade.  Having 
seated  himself  on  the  Serjeant's  bed,  he 
thus  addressed  him :— "  Serjeant  Everard, 
I  have  a  most  grievous  complaint  to 
make  against  your  daughter.^  Here 
poor  Serjeant  Everard's  countenance 
changed  colour;  for  he  dreaded  some- 
thing bad  of  his  only  child.  **  Indeed,. 
Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  that,  but 
I  trust  nothing  ■  "  "  Oh,  no  I  no- 
thing— ^nothing,  only  your  daughter  baa 
won  my  son's  heart — that's  all/'  **The 
thing  her  mother  did  for  me,"  said  the 
Serjeant  smiling.  "  Yes,  indeed  1"  blus- 
tered the  colonel's  wife,  "  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  piece  of  impu- 
dence." ••  Wife,  wife,  wife  1"  *•  Aye, 
husband,  husband !  I  don't  mind  your 
frowning  and  contemptuous  distortion  of 
your  ugly  phiz."  "  Ha !  ha  I  ha !"  bel- 
lowed  the  colonel,  "  that  comes  well 
from  your  pretty  mouth!  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  toddle."  Here  his  en- 
raged rib  put  her  huge  arms  a-ktmbo 
and  said,  '*  If  ^ou  so  forget  yout  rank, 
as  the  colonel  commanding  the re- 
giment of  fi>ot|  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
my  dignity."  ^  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  your  dig- 
nity, indeed  I  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
for  I  really  cannot  help  it.  Ha  1  ha  I 
ha  I — ^he  I  he !  he  1  Why,  wife,  you  have 
as  much  dignity  as  the  drum-major's 
wife,  wheu  we  has  had  her  mormng's 
libation ;  or  Major  Paunch  when  he  is 
dead  drunk;  l>e  pacified,  and  let  the 
young  ones  enjoy  themselves.  You  have 
had  your  day — aye,  and  a  merry  one  too; 
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— oomey  oome,  old  girl,  doa't  put  on 
those  airs  and  graces ;  they  don't  add 
to  your  dignity,  be  assured ;  they  don't 
sit  well  upon  that  lovely  hce  of  yours. 
Come,  dame,  give  us  one  of  those  smiles 
that  won  my  youthful  bosom-^heigho  1" 
The  colonel  applied  his  right  hanA  to 
his  heart  with  a  thump  that  nearly  turn* 
bled  him.    This  only  excited  madam 
the  more ;  when  Gertirude,  for  the  first 
time,  broke  silence,  by  saying,  "Madam, 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  high  words  between 
you  and  the  colonel."  ^  Never  mind  her, 
my  dear,  let  her  have  vent,  she'll  get 
tired  of  it  before  I  shall."     Here  ue 
enraged  colonel's  rib  turned  upon  her 
'  heel  and  left  ther  on,  muttering  some- 
thing like,  '*  stof   \V«  T  get  vou  home." 
When  she  had  ga   ^f..*  "tnd  his  hearinff, 
the  colonel  said,  *•  ^^t  old  woman  is 
gone  off  in  a  high  bre6«,  .  we  thai!  find 
her  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  by  the  time 
she  gets  home.   Now,  Serjeant  Everaid, 
let  us  proceed  to  business.    Since  my 
son  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in 
love  with, your  lovely  daughter,  and  I 
suppose  she  with  him,  I  don't  see  why 
you  and  I,  who  have  had  our   day, 
should  stand  in  their  way."     "  But, 
Sir,  said  the  Serjeant,  !*  the  match  is 
unequal,  and  not  likely  to  perpetuate 
their  happiness.    One  is  the  son  of  a 
•colonel  —  she  the  daughter  of  a  ser- 
feant."    '<  Well,  what  the  devil  has  that 
to  do  with  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I 
reckon  my  son  as  fine  a  youth  as  any  in 
the  army ;  and  as  for  your  daughter 
I  have  never  seen  her  eoual.   Why  they 
seem  bom  for  eacJi  other.    What  say 
3rou,  my  litUe  daughter?"     "A  little 
time,  if  you  please,  Sir."    '<  Poh,  poh  I 
nonsense  1 — now's  the  time,  I  hate  long 
courtships  ^- 1  settled  every  thing  tn 
twenty-tour  hours  wiUi  his  mother;  met, 
shook  hands,  kissed — then  got  buckled, 
and  enough  too.    However,  I  will  allow 
you  seven  days  to  consider  of  it.    What 
say  you,  Serjeant  Everard ;  does  it  meet 
your  approbation  ?"    '*  Sir,  I  should  be 
mad  to  say  it  did  not.    I  feel  deeply  ho- 
noured by  such  an  alliance."    That  day 
week  they  were  married ;  and  in  a  few 
months  she  became  a  general  fevourite 
with  all— even  her  step-mother,  with 
whom  Gertrude  was  every  thing.    She 
mw  up  even  more  lovely  than  before. 
They  were  called  the  beautiful  pair; 


I  their  society  was  courted,  and  fUey  Vied 

I  in  die  most  perfect  bliss. 

But  alas  I  where  is  mortal  happiness 
without  alloy?  His  regiment  vras  or- 
dered on  foreign  service,  and  he  was 
killed  by  ahnost  the  first  shot  fired  by 
the  enemy,  when  leading  on  his  troops 
to  glory.  The  moment  Gertrade  bean 
of  It  the  pbed  and  drooped.  Herfiither, 
whose  discham  had  been  purchased, 
sickened  and  cued  on  the  awful  news 
reachmg  him.  This  almost  sunk  her  to 
the  grave.    Hie  colonel  and  his  wife 

'both  pined  and  died  in  six  months 
afterwards.  This  hst  blow  brought  on 
a  premature  labour.  From  that  period, 
her  reason  seemed  to  leave  her.  Yet 
she  lived  and  wandered  about  in  gloomy 
weeds  of  remembrance,  well  known  as 
the  ghost  of  Gertrude,  the  feii^  queen. 
Peii^ps,  lonff  ere  this,  for  this  ule  is 
some  years  old,  she  met  her  Edmund, 
to  be  etemall J  united  whers  those  dear 
ties  •]«  not  out  asunder. 


BOAitnro  ov  xm»out. 

^Wbiv  I  lived  at  Utrecht,"  says 
Peacham,  in  his  Complete  Gentleman, 
''  the  reply  of  that  valiant  gentleman, 
Colond  Edmunds,  was  much  spoken  of. 
There  came  a  countryman  of  his  out  of 
Scotland,  who.  desiring  to  be  entertained 
by  him,  told  him  that  my  lord,  his  Ci- 
ther, and  such  knights  and  gentlemen, 
bis  cousins  and  kinsmen,  were  in  good 
health."  Turning  to  his  friends  then  by, 
*<  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  <<  believe  not 
one  word  he  says ;  my  fiither  is  but  a 
poor  baker  in  £^burgh,  and  vroiks 
nard  for  his  living,  though  this  knave 
would  make  a  lord  of  him  to  curry,  fiavour 
with  me,  and  make  you  believe  I  am  a 
great  man  bom,  when  I  am  none  of  the 
sort." 


Suhicnben  and  the  jn^Ue  are  ''^cimcI- 
fiiUy  informed,  that  the  anginal  edition 
of  the  Talet  of  the  Wart^or  Navaiand 
Military  Chronielef  it  pabHshed  enfy  by 
W.  M.  CLARK,  19,  WanoiMime, 
Patemotter^row ;  J.  Pottiey  17,  Hjgh" 
ttreetf  Bloomthury;  J,  Qkave,  1,  Moe 
Lane;  J.  Hetherington,  136,  Strand; 
Brittainy  Patemoiter^row ;  and  wu^  be 
had  of  all  Boohellen  m  Town  and 
Country, 

J.  LAST,  PriBtor,  9,  Bdwvd-tt.  HmpfltMi««« 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1836. 


BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ. 


Tai  scene  of  this  ..Iremendous  faettle, 
whkji  look  place  on  th»  2ixi  of  December, 
1805,  Has  ihe  heighu  of  Pntzen,  a 
T«D^  of  mountBini,  with  t  small  lemi- 
cirtiilBT  iaclinBiion  in  the  middle  to  the 
eail,  running  from  the  lake  of  Menilz, 
Dear);  north  and  louth,  lo  the  distance 
of  leD  or  eleven  miles.  At  ths  foot  of 
thne  mounlaiDf,  on  the  nestero  side, 
■nd  about  a  mile  from  the  hose  of  them, 
is  a  litUe  stream,  which  on  the  north 
dinde*  the  defile  between  the  parallel 
beighit  of  SchUpanttz  and  Piatzen,  uid 
UMards  Ihe  wrath  washe*  the  plain  of 
Tura«,  Between  this  stream  and  the 
fonof  Piatxen,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plain  of  Turas  on  ihe  west  of  the 
rivuut,  are  sitaeleil  ihe  various  villages 
in  which  the  French  were  posted ,  while 
the  allied  armies  occupied  the  belshts 

Vol.  I. 


end  the  hamleli  in  the  i 


I  to  the 


At  one  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning  of  the 
Sd  of  December,  Bonaparte  mounted 
his  htnae  to  inspect  the  posts,  recon- 
noitre the  piquets  of  his  opponents,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  what  the  guards 
had  been  able  to  leum  of  the  movements 
of  the  confederates.  He  was  iufonned 
that  they  had  passed  the  night  in 
drunkennees,  noise,  and  reveh^ ;  and 
that  a  corps  of  Russian  infantry  had 
appeared  m  the  village  of  Sokolniti, 
occuped  by  a  regiment  of  the  division 
under  General  Legrand. 

The  day  at  length  dawned.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  marshals,  Bonaparte, 
who  remained  with  the  reserve,  waited 
only  for  Ihe  horizon  to  rlear  up  lo  issue 
1  his  last  orders.    The  sun  appeared  to 
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be  rising  with  extraordinary  splendour, 
and  held  out  the  promise  or  a  clear 
autumnal  day.  As  soon  as  his  first 
beams  shot  above  the  heights  of  Pratzen, 
the  orders  were  issued,  and  each  marshal 
hastened  to  join  his  corps.  Buonaparte, 
in  passing  alon^ic  the  front  of  several 
re^^iments,  exclaimed,  "  Soldiers  1  we 
must  finish  this  campafgn  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  shall  confound  the  pride  of 
our  enemies.*'  This  appeal  was  re- 
ceived with  ecstacy  by  the  forces,  who 
placing  their  hats  on  me  points  of  their 
bnyonet9,excIaimed,  **  ViveC  Empereur .'" 
The  sound  of  a  furious  cannonade 
drowned  their  acclamations.  The  en- 
gagement had  begun  on  the  right. 

The  allies  conceived,  that  by  passing 
the  defiles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sokolnit2,  and  the  other  villages,  the 
right  of  the  enemy  would  be  effectually 
turned ;  and  that  by  avoiding  the  for- 
midable ravines,  which  would  obstruct 
their  mancBuvres,  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  executing  their  further 
intentions  with  advantage  in  the  plain 
between  Schlapanitz  and  the  wood  of 
Turas.  They  then  proposed  to  press 
sharply  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  by 
attacking  it  vigorously  with  numerous 
and  compact  bodies  of  troops  in  rapid 
succession.  This  movement  was  to  be 
covered  by  the  right  of  the  allies,  with 
the  cavaliy  of  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein,  and  the  advanced  corps  under 
Prince  Bagration.  The  five  columns 
were  then  put  in  march  for  the  heights, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  success  of  this  attempt 
to  drive  back  the  enemy's  right  wing. 
Lieutenant-General  Rilnmayer,  who  was 
to  force  the  hollow  valley  of  Tellnitz, 
and  open  the  route  for  the  first  column, 
lost  both  time  and  advantage  by  com- 
mencing the  attack  with  an  msutficient 
force.  The  Austrians  had  already  been 
engaged  about  an  hour,  and  had  suflTered 
greatly  from  tlie  French  sharpshooters, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  ground, 
covered  as  it  was  with  vineyards,  and 
intersected  by  wet  ditches,  before  M.  de 
Buxhovden,  with  the  first  column  of  the 
Russians,  made  his  appearance.  At 
length,  however,  he  arrived,  and  detached 
a  battalion  to  support  the  Austrians. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  enemy  was 
strengthened  by  four  thousand  men  from 
tba  tocpa  undtr  l>avoutty   and   took 


advantase  of  a  thick  fog  which  fuddenly 
obscured  the  vall^,  to  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost.  When  the  mist  cleared 
up,  the  French  were  driven  badt,  and 
forced  to  abandon  the  plain  between 
Tellnitz  and  Turas;  but  tne  commuiuc** 
tion  between  the  first  and  second  cdomns 
of  the  allied  armies  was  not  yet  esta- 
blished, in  consequence  of  which  it  wis 
fbtmd  impossible  to  follow  up  this  advan- 
tage. By  this  time  the  second  and  thiid 
colunms  of  Russians  had  quitted  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  and  apfiroadltd  to 
Sokolnitz.  A^  blind  rage  acictted  to 
actuate  their  movements,  for  withoiil 
concerning  themselves  about  the  fourth 
column,  and  vrithout  attending  to  the 
offensive  movements  of  the  enemy,  diey 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  first  disposi- 
tion, and  continued  their  progress  upon 
Sokolnitz,  of  which  they  took  posseanon 
with  little  resistance,  after  a  loQg  and 
useless  cannonade. 

General  Koutusoff,  who  never  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  bemg  attacked 
on  the  heignts,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  on  what  grounds  hb  ill-fitted 
security  was  constructed,  was  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  his  combinations  by  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault  on  his 
centre,  made  by  the  massy  columns 
which  Buonaparte  ordered  to  advance 
for  that  purpose.  The  fiiults  committed 
by  the  Russian  general  had  not  &i]ed  to 
strike  his  eagle-eyed  adversaiy,  who  pef- 
ceived  the  advantage  to  be  dmwn  from 
the  circuitous'  route  that  the  left  ^^^^ing  of 
the  allies  was  obliged  to  take.  This 
wing,  which  became  eveiy  moment  moie 
distant  from  their  centre,  still  maidied 
forward  with  the  most  surprising  want  of 
attention  to  militaiy  combination.  Ber- 
nadotte  having  crossed  Uie  rivulet  by  a 
narrow  and  ruinous  bridge,  attained  the 
eminence  of  Blasowitz,  supported  tvy 
the  cavalry  of  Murat,  and  by  Laanet 
with  his  grand  division.  From  this  time, 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  allies  ^^^^ih* 
engaged  in  all  quarters.  The  confe- 
derates evinced  no  want  of  impetuous 
gallantry;  several  brilliant  chaiges  of 
cavalry  were  made  on  their  part,  which, 
owing  to  the  precipitate  courage  of  the 
iiulans,  whose  fiery  temperament  oouJd 
not  wait  for  the  formation  of  the  real  of 
the  line,  were  very  destructive  to  thon- 
selves,  as  well  as  to  their  opponcnta. 
The  centre  of  the  allies,  unsvppoited  by 
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the  third  colimm,  had  to  sustain  the  fury 
cf  the  French  troops.  Twelve  thousand 
men  were  attacked  by  twice  that  num- 
ber, and  though  the  whole  of  the  French 
irmy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  in 
strength,  yet  by  a  more  happy  arrange- 
ment of  its  force,  its  numbers  were 
doubled  on  the  point  where  the  fate  of 
the  battle  was  to  be  decided. 

Field-marshal  Koutusofl*  conceiving 
himself  to  be  the  assailant^  was  con- 
fimoded  by  these  offensive  operations ; 
jfet  he  felt  all  the  importance  of  main- 
tiioing  the  heights  of  Pratzen.    When 
he  was  informed  that  the  adverse  forces 
were  so  near,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops 
to  draw  up  in  frout ;  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  mr  a  reinforcement  of  four 
regiments  of  dragoons,  from  the  cavalry 
of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.     The 
French  directed  the  march  of  their  two 
compact  bodies  of  in&ntry  with  great 
coolnett,  and  at  a  slow  pace.    A  third 
corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
sow  made  its  appearance  on  the  right 
of  Pratien,  ana  threatened  to  pierce 
throQgh  the  intervals  of  the  allies.    To 
oppose  this  movement,  the  infentry  of 
the  fourth  Russian  column  came  up  to 
support  the   advanced    guard,    wnich 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  aban- 
<^ed  its  post.     In  the  meantime,  the 
foemy  continued  to  advance,  and  by  the 
immense  superiority  of  his  Ibrce,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  master  of  the 
^i^ts.    The  Russian  division,  which 
bad  marched  to  the  left,  was  thus  com- 
pl^y  separated  from  the  main  army ; 
ud  it  was  evident  that  the  battle  was 
^  nntesr  the  communication  cx>uld  be 
'^^vtored.    In  this  emergency,  the  impe- 
nd guard,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Constantine,  was  ordered  to  advance, 
^  by  its  impetuous  charge,    for   a 
^oom&ii  arretted  ihe  progress  of  the 
^nny.    Marshal  Bessieres  was  ordered 
^  hasten  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Suuds  to  lepair  this  disaster.    The  two 
<^orps  were  soon  engaged ;  the  fate  of 
i^e  day  depended  upon  the  issue  of  this 
cQQtest;  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and 
^ciperate.     The  allies  returned  to  the 
ch>ige  widi  increased  fury,  and  were 
'^^"^  by  the  French  with  a  steady 
f^  well  dmKted  fire,  which  made  dreacl- 
m  carnage  in  the  closely  united  ranks 
^  the  Russians.     The  ardour  of  this 
ftisanlt  fpikJdy  evaporated.    The  tt'^e- 


riof  numbers  of  the  French,  and  their 
steadiness,  soon  changed  it  to  a  slow  and 
uncertain  pace,    accompanied    by    iil- 
directed  vollies  from  fii*elocks.      The 
fourth  Russian  column   now  lost  the 
heights  oi  Pratzen,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recovery,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  artillery,  which  was  buried  io 
the  deep  clay,  wmch  pervades  that  part 
of  the  country.     The  only  ezpedieni 
which  remained  was  retreat ;  and  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  by  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  to  conduct  it  without 
confusion.    The  action  on  die  heights  of 
Pratien  continued  nearly  two    hours. 
The  fourth  column  marched  upon  Was- 
chau,  where  it  collected  its  oattalions 
unmolested  by  the  enemy.    The  grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and  General  Ulanius, 
highly  distinguished  themselves  with  their 
cavalry ;  the  latter  in  protectinB  and  dis- 
engagmg  the  right,  and  the  former  in 
covering  both  wings  of  the  allies ;  but 
their  corps  suffered  severely  from  the 
dexterity  and  rapid  manauvres  of  the 
sharpshooters,  and  from  a  battery  of 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  dis- 
charged an  incessant  and  well  pointed 
shower  of  grape  shot,  overwhelmed  both 
men  and  horses  in  one  common  ruin, 
and  occasioned  a  sUughter  diat  neither 
courage  nor  numbers  cfould  withstand. 
The  second  and  third  columns  had  be- 
come entangled  at  Sokolnitz  during  the 
fog,  and   mutually  embarrassed   each 
other.    Part  of  the  centre  of  the  allies 
had   already  penetrated    this    vilUge, 
where  thev  were  turned  and  cut  off 
by  General  Franceschi,  and  compelled 
to  surrender;  while  JLieutenant-Geneml 
Przibischewski,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  third  column,  shared  the  fate  of 
Prince  Repnin,  and  was  made  prisoner 
in  the  valley,  togetlier  with  six  thousand 
men. 

Informed,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the 
attack  on  the  centre,  Lieutenaut-Geneml 
Dochtorow  intended  to  return  to  its  sup- 
port, but  took  a  wrong  direction ;  and 
perceiving  the  irretrievable  posture  of 
affiiirs,  he  retired  upon  Aujest,  followed 
by  the  remains  of  the  seccmd  column^ 
which  fell  back  on  the  first.  No  sooner 
had  this  part  of  the  defeated  army  gained 
the  vilUage,  than  the  enemy  rushed  like 
a  mountain  cataract  upon  the  place, 
which  he  carried,  and  possessed  himself 
of  four  thousand  prisoners.    Driven  le 
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desperation,  many  of  the  flying  troops  | 
betook  themselves  to  the  lake,  which  was 
too  sUgfatly  frozen  to  bear  their  weight ; 
and  the  waters  engulphed  these  lacerated 
and  unhappy  men,  victims  at  the  same 
moment  to  two  opposite  elements,  for 
the  French  had  bv  tnis  time  broueht  up 
their  batteries  of  flying  artillery,  which  at 
once  swept  the  lake  and  plain  with  a 
continual  fire. 

Here  the  intrepidity  of  the  French 
troops  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  the 
Bussians  fled  in  disoraer,  in  si|^t  of  the 
two  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
who  had  stationed  themselves  on  a  height, 
in  order  to  witness  the  battle.  General 
Rapp  now  hastened  to  inform  Napoleon 
that  the  French  had  won  the  battle. 
His  sword  was  broken,  and  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  on  his  head  vras 
bleeding  copiously,  so  that  he  was 
covered  with  blood.  Napoleon  received 
him  warmly,  and  made  hmi  a  genenl  of 
division. 

Before  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
action  was  decided  along  the  whole  of 
the  line,  when  the  division  of  Vandarome 
rapidly  approached  to  confirm  the  gene- 
rat  rouu  Behind  Telkiitz  is  a  hill  of 
considemble  altitude,  the  light  of  which 
extends  to  the  lake.  Thither  the  Rus- 
sian infantry  retired,  still  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  a 
perpetual  cross  fire  of  grape  shot  cut 
down  in  all  directions.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  the  infiintry  continued  to  retire 
with  tardy  steps,  and  the  cavalry  had  to 
maintain  their  ground  for  a  long  time. 
At  length  the  enemy  took  possession  of 
the  hill  when  the  Austrian  cavalry 
quitted  it,  and  the  former  persevered  in 
plying  the  fugitives  with  cannon  shot, 
until  tliey  were  out  of  the  range  of  the 
guns.  About  eight  thousand  men  of 
the  first  and  second  columns  were  thus 
brought  off,  and  marched  the  whole  night 
by  Boschowitz,  under  incessant  and 
drenching  rain,  which  rendered  the  roads 
nearly  impassable.  The  artillery,  ex- 
cept that  appertaining  to  the  braive  regi- 
ment of  O'Keilly,  was  of  course  all  lost 
in  the  retreat. 

Buonaparte  possessed  himself  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  allies  had  been 
drawn  up  on  th«  preceding  night  The 
ti»o  emperors  bavmg  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  repair 
the  disuBters  of  the  battle,  retired  in  the 


evening  to  HodiegitZybdund  Auslerliti, 
with  the  wretched  remains  of  their  army. 
The  Austrian  cavidry  posted  some  de- 
tachments before  Austerlitz,  and  acted  as 
the  rear  guard  of  the  allies.  The  loss  in 
this  engagement  fell  principally  upon 
the  Russians,  and  is  said  by  the  enemy 
to  have  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousaod 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty  dioa- 
sand  prisoners.  In  opposition,  howerer, 
to  thu  statement,  it  was  asserted  in  the 
official  account  afterwards  published  st 
St.  Petersburg,  diat  the  entire  loss  in  the 
campaign  did  not  exceed,  on  the  part  of 
the  llussians,  seventeen  thousand  men. 
The  two  commanders^  Koutusoff  and 
Buxhovden,  with  sevenJ  other  generali, 
and  a  great  number  of  officers  of  rank, 
were  wounded;  numbers  were  among 
the  slain,  and  many  were  taken  prisonen. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  forty  standards,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  There  could  scarcely  be 
a  more  slonous  or  decisive  day. 

Napoleon  came  back  in  the  evening, 
along  the  whole  line  where  the  different 
regiments  of  the  army  had  fought  It 
was  ahready  dark :  he  had  recommended 
silence  to  all  who  accompanied  him, 
that  he  might  hear  the  cries  of  the 
wounded:  he  immediately  went  to  the 
spot  where  they  were,  alighted  himself, 
and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  to  be 
given  them  firom  the  canteen  which 
alvmys  followed  him.  He  remained 
very  late  on  the  field  of  battle:  the 
squadron  of  his  escort  passed  the  whole 
night  upon  it  in  taking  the  cloaks  fiom 
Uie  Russian  dead,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  wounded  vrith  them.  He 
himself  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kindled 
near  them,  sent  about  for  a  muster- 
master,  and  did  not  retire  till  he  had 
arrived ;  and  having  left  him  a  jHcqaet 
of  his  own  escort,  he  enjoined  him  not 
to  quit  the  wounded  till  they  were  sU 
in  me  hospital. 

This  batde,  which  was  styled  by  the 
French  soldiers,  ^'  the  batUeof  the  three 
emperors,"  imd  by  Napoleon,  **  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz, '  terminated  the  cam- 
paign and  the  war.  On  the  4th,  t«ro 
days  after  the  eneagement,  an  interview 
took  place  at  the  French  advanced  posts, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  oif 
Austria,  ana  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Russian  army  should^  withm  a  hmitid 
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time,  withdraw  from  the  tenitories  of 
Aostiia. 

Goieml  SsvBiy,  accompanied  by  an 
Austrian  genend  officer,  was  sent  to  the 
faead-quarten  of  the  Russians.    Tliese 
generals  reached   HolUtach   at  twelve 
o'clock  at  nighty  and  had  instant  access 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  whom 
thejr  were  received  with  his  usual  affa- 
bility.   General  Savary  states,  that  the 
Emperor  expressed  no  oligectionto  retire 
frona  the  Austrian  dominions.    *'  But," 
said  he^  «  can  I  foil  back  with  safety?*' 
— '*  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  Frenchman, 
'*  if  yonr  majesty  oe  resolved  to  accede 
to  (he  capitulation  agreed  upon  between 
the  Emperors  of  France  and  Germany.'' 
— "  And  what  are   its   contents?  — 
"^That  your  Majesty's  army  should  with- 
draw by  the  routes  prescribed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon :  tuatyou  shall  eva- 
cuate Germany  and  Austrian  Poland. 
Upon  these  conditions,  I  have  authority 
from  the  Bmperor  to  repair  to  my  nearest 
advanced    posts,   which    have  already 
turned  you,  and  to  give  them  orders  to 
cover  your  retreat,  the  Emperor  being 
willing  to  respect  the  friend  of  the  first 
consul." — '*  What  guarantee    do   you 
require?" — "  Sire,  your  word." — **  I 
give  it  you." — Hereupon  the  aid-de-camp 
retiml,  and  repaired  to  Marshal  Da- 
vnust,  \o  whom  ne  communicated  orders 
to  halt,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  army. 

MUTINY  AT  VELLORE. 
In  April,  1806,  a  mutiny  of  Sepoys 
took  place  at  Vellore,  which  threatened 
not  only  the  c^atruction  of  our  settle- 
ments in  the  Mysore,  but  the  utter  ex- 
termination of  the  English  power  in  tlie 
East.  At  this  period  Lieutenant-Colo- 
oel  Gillespie  tooK  the  command  at  Arcot, 
where  he  learnt,  with  great  satisfaction, 
Utai  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Colonel 
i'dncourt,  with  whom  he  had  served  in 
St.  Domingo  under  General  Simcoe, 
Mat)  then  at  the  head  of  the  neighbouring 
garrison  of  Vellore.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
<  'olooel  Gillespie  had  appointed  to  have 
(lined  with  his  friend  and  family ;  but 
just  as  he  mounted  his  horse  for  that 
purpose,  some  letters  arrived  from  the 
government,  which  requiring  immediate 
answers,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  visit,  and  to  send  an  apology  to 
L'olonel  Fancourt  for  his  unavoidable 


absence.  There  was  a  visible  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  Providence  in  this  dis- 
appointment ;  since,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  imperative  circumstance  of  duty 
which  detained  him  at  Arcot,  Colonel 
Gillespie  would,  in  all  probabUity,  have 
shared  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  his 
brave  and  unfortunate  acquaintance. 
The  troops  which  at  this  time  garrisoned 
Vellore  were  six  companies  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  first  regiment  of  native 
infantry,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
twenty-third  regiment,  and  four  complete 
companies  of  his  Majesty's  sixty-ninth 
regiment. 

The  confederates  intended,  that  all 
who  were  brought  to  join  in  the  insur- 
rection should  act  upon  a  preconcerted 
plan,  which  had   been    digested   and 
privately  circulated   by  some   of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs :  and  in  connection  with 
them  were  some  Frenchmen  disguised 
as  Fakeers,  who  went  about  the  coun- 
try inveighing  everywhere  against  the 
English  as  robbers  and  tyrants.    Un- 
happily, the  splendour  which  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  were  enabled  by  our  liberality 
to  keen  up,  and  the  liberty  which  thev 
enjoyea  or  holding  an  intercourse  vrith 
a  continual  influx  of  strangers,  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  conspiracy,  and 
to  facilitate  the  desperate  resolution  of 
those  who  formed  it.    They  were,  how- 
ever, as  it  seemed,  too  precipitate ;  and 
the  very  day  that  Colonel  Gillespie  was 
to  have  dined  witli  his  friend,  happened 
to  be  the  one  which   the   insurgents 
pitched  upon  as  the  most  opportune  for 
their   diabolical    purpose,    encouraged 
thereto,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  unsus- 
pecting deportment  of  our  officers,  and 
the  extreme  mildness  of  the  government. 
It  was,  indeed,  to  many  valuable  men  a 
frital  supineness;  for  while  they  were 
enjoying  in  complete  confidence  social 
harmony,  neither  apprehensive  of  evil 
designs  in  others,  nor  meditating  oppres- 
sion themselves,  the  murderous  plot  was 
ripening  into  action.    About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  just 
as  the  moon  had  risen  above  the  horizon, 
the  European  barracks  at  Vellore  were 
silently  surrounded,  and  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  was  poured  in  at  every  door 
and  window,  from  musketry  and  a  six- 
pounder,  upon    the    poor    defenceless 
soldiers,  who  being  taken  by  surprise, 
I  fell  in  heaps.'    At  me  same  moment,  the 
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European  soldleiiy  with  thoae  on  the 
main  guard,  and  even  the  'ick  in  the 
hospital,  were  inhumanly  butchered; 
after  which,  the  assassins  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  the  officers,  where  thcf  put 
to  death  all  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
Colonel  M'Kerras,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  battalions,  was  shot  while 
haranguing  his  men  on  the  parade 
ground;  and  Colonel  Fancourt  fell  in 
uke  manner,  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
the  main  guard.  Lieutenant  Ely,  of  the 
sixty-ninth,  with  his  infimt  son  in  his 
arms,  was  bayoneted  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife;  and  this  scene  or  barbarity 
continued  till  about  seven  o'clock,  when 
two  officers  and  a  surgeon,  whose  quarters 
were  near  to  the  European  barracks, 
contrived  to  get  in,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  remains  of  the  four  com- 
panies. These  few  men  made  a  sally 
from  the  barracks;  and  having  gained 
possession  of  the  six-pounder,  thev 
K>ught  their  way  desperately  through 
their  asiSailants  till  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  gateway,  on  the  top  of 
which  Seiieant  Brodie,  with  his  Euro- 
pean guard,  continued  most  gallantly  to 
resist  the  whole  body  of  insurgents. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thi^  at  Vel- 
lore,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gillespie, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  confusion  tnat 
raged  there,  mounted  his  horse  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  intention 
of  riding  over  to  breakfast.  At  the 
instant  he  was  about  to  set  out,  the 
dismal  tidings  came  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  his  friend,  and  of  the  honors  that  were 
still  prevailing.  No  time  was  to  be  lost; 
and,  therefore,  collecting  immediately 
about  a  troop  of  the  nineteenth  dragoons, 
and  ordering  thegallopper  guns  to  follow 
with  all  speed,  he  hastened  forward 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  So  anxious, 
indeed,  was  he  to  reach  the  place,  that 
he  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
men  all  the  way  ;  and  on  his  appear- 
ance, Serjeant  Brodie,  who  had  served 
with  him  in  St.  Domingo,  instantly 
recognized  him,  and  turning  to  his 
drooping  comrades,  he  exclaimed :  ''If 
Colonel  Gillespie  be  alive,  he  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dragoons,  and 
God  Almighty  has  sent  him  from  the 
West  Indies,  to  save  our  lives  in  the 
East.'*  It  was,  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
such  a  display  of  divine  goodness,  as 
could  hardly  &i\  to  kindle  in  the  moat 


thoughtless  mind  a  lay  of  devotional 
gratitude,  while  hope  was  pointing  out  a 
prospect  of  deliveiance.    lJig«d  on  by 
the  Bobleit  of  all  motives,  diat  of  saving 
his  fellow-creatuies,  the  Coloael,  regard- 
less of  his  own  safety,  and  in  the  fiuse  of 
a  furious  fire  poured  upon  him  from  the 
walls,  pushed  towards  the  bastion,  where 
a  chain,  formed  of  the  soldiers'  l)elt% 
being  let  down  by  tlie   serjeant,  the 
latter  bad  the  indescribable  satis&ction 
of  welcoming  a  leader,  from  whom  ha 
knew  every  thing  might  be  expected  that 
energy  and  perseverance  could  accom- 
plish. Immeaiately  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand, the  Lieutenant-Colonel  formed 
the  resolution  of  charging  the  mutineers 
with  tlie  bayonet,  which  he  carried  into 
execution,  and  thus  kept  them  in  check 
till  the  arrival  of  the  gallopper  guns, 
when  orders  were  given  to  blow  open 
the  sates,  which  being  promptly  done, 
the  dragoons  entered,  and  a  short,  but 
severe  conflict  ensued.    The  sepoys  were 
encouraged  to  make  a  desperate  stand  by 
their  officers ;  but  af^  losing  about  six 
hundred,  who  were  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
spot,  the  rest  fled  in  all  directions.    A 
considerable  number  escaped  through 
the  sallyport ;  but  many  hundreds  were 
taken  in  hiding-places,  and  imprisoned. 
The  standard  of  Tippoo  had  been  hoisted 
on  the  palace  soon  after  the  dreadful 
business  commenced,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  its  being  projected  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  princes.     So  well  assured,  indeed, 
was  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Uiis  fttct, 
that  in  the  first  emotion  of  indignation, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  friend, 
and  the  shocking  spectacle  which  pre> 
sented  itself  on  all  sides,  he  would  have 
consented  to  the  demands  of  the  enraged 
soldiers,  who  were  bent  upon  entering 
the  palace ;  but  the  entreaties  of  some 
persons  who  had  the  care  of  the  princes 
prevailed ;  and  though  the  Colond  could 
not  be  persuaded  of  their  innocence,  he 
condescended  to  take  them  under  his 
protection,  and  sent  them  soon  after 
with  a  guard  to  Madras.    Thus,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  did  the  prompt  and  deci- 
sive spirit  of  one  man  put  an  end  to  this 
dangerous  confederacy;  for  had  the  fort 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents but  a  few  days,  they  were  certain 
of  being  Joined  by  fifty  thousand  men 
from  Mysore. 
This  anergetic  act  was,  indeed,  the 
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pmaifllion  of  tbe  Cvnttic;  and  bo 
ooomoed  was  the  Oeneral,  Sir  John 
Cndbcky  of  tbe  immense  valne  of  the 
mrice  perfonned  bjr  the  Colonel,  that 
he  called  it  in  his  dispatch  **  a  military 
wonder;"  and  well  might  it  be  so 
termtd,  for  Vellore  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fbrtrenes  in  dial  pert  of  India.  The 
gntificaiion  produced  by  the  suppres- 
noD  of  this  systematic  combination,  and 
the  lensation  of  delight  excited  l^  the 
ddhreranoe  of  many  valuable  lives,  oar- 
ticolarly  of  the  wife  and  family  ot  his 
friend,  experienced  a  melancholy  de- 
pression in  the  loss  of  an  esteemed 
acquabtance  under  such  circumstances. 
Though  Colonel  Gillespie  exposed  him- 
feif  throughout  this  arauous  conflict  in 
every  part  where  danger  and  death  pre- 
Tiiled,  he  fortunately  received  no  other 
iigiiiy  than  a  severe  contusion  on  the 
right  arm;  which,  however,  neither 
slackened  his  own  exertions,  nor  dis- 
pirited those  who  fought  under  his 
directions.  Soon  after  this  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  at  Wallajabad,  and  other 
stations,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
the  symptoms  of  insurrection  which 
were  mdicated  in  these  places. 

For  this  important  service,  the  Colo- 
nel was  rewarded  by  the  supreme  govern- 
meat  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  very  hand- 
somely expressed,  accompanied  by  a 
peconiazy  present. 

VARIETIES 

ASECDOTE  OF   THE   lEISH    BBBELLION. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1798,  a  party  of 
rebels  stopped  and  plundered  the  Lime- 
rick mail-coach  and  massacred  one  of 
the  passengers.  Lieutenant  William  Gif- 
ford,  of  the  83d  regiment.  The  savages 
having  shot  one  of  the  horses  so  as  efieo- 
toally  to  prevent  the  coach  from  pro- 
ceeding, demanded  of  Lieutenant  Gif- 
ford  who  and  what  he  was ;  to  which  he 
•Jiswered  without  hesitation,  that  he  was 
an  officer  proceeding  on  bis  way  to 
Chatham,  in  obedience  to  orders  be  had 
received.  They  held  a  moment's  con- 
versation, and  then  told  him  that  they 
wauled  o0iceTS ;  that  if  he  would,  take 
an  oath  to  be  true  to  them,  and  join 
them  in  an  attack  to  be  made  next 
moroiog  upon  Monastereven,  they  would 
give  him  a  command,  but  otherwise,  he 
nasi  die.    To  this  the  gaUant  yonth  re- 


plied, that  he  had  already  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  that  he  would  never 
offend  God  Alimghty  by  a  breach  of 
that  oath,  nor  would  he  disgmce  himself 
by  turning  a  deserter  and  join  tbt  king's 
enemies ;  that  he  could  not  suppose  an 
arm^  of  men  lo  be  so  cruel  as  to  murder 
an  individual  who  had  never  injured 
them,  and  who  was  merely  passing 
through  them  lo  a  oomitry  from  whence 
possibly  he  never  would  return ;  but  if 
they  insisted  on  this  proposal  he  must 
die,  for  he  never  would  consent  to  do 
it.  This  bmve  and  ^et  pathetic  answer, 
which  would  have  kindled  sentiments  of 
humanity  in  any  breasts  but  those  of 
rebels,  had  directly  the  contrary  effect 
upon  them.  With  the  utmost  fury  they 
assaulted  him;  and  he  had  a  case  of 
pocket  pistols,  which  his  natural  cou- 
rage, and  the  love  of  life,  though  hope- 
less, prompted  him  to  use  with  effect. 
Being  uncommonly  active  he  burst  from 
them,  and  vaulting  over  a  six-feet  wall^ 
he  made  towards  a  house  where  he  saw 
lights,  and  heard  people  talking.  Alas  I 
it  afforded  no  refuge,  it  was  the  house  of 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Crawford,  whom 
with  his  gmndfather  they  had  just  piked. 
A  band  of  the  barbarians  returning  from 
thisexploit  met  Lieutenant Gifford  there ; 
he  felt  covered  with  wounds  and  with 
glory,  and  his  mangled  body  was  thrown 
into  the  same  ditch  with  honest  Craw- 
ford and  his  innocent  gmnd-child.  Thus 
he  expired  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
martyr  to  religion  and  honour,  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  respected  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  brave. 

HtTMANITY  OP  JOSEPH  II. 

An  old  Austrian  officer,  who  had  a 
pension  very  insufficient  to  the  demands 
of  his  family  explained  to  the  emperor, 
his  indigent  situation,  and  entreated  his 
compassion,  saying  that  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren alive.  The  emperor  wishing  to 
know  the  truth  of  this  representation, 
went  to  the  officer*s  house  in  disguise, 
and  instead  of  ten,  found  eleven  chil- 
dren there.  ''The  eleventh  child,"  said 
the  old  officer,  "  is  a  poor  orplian  that  I 
took  into  my  house  from  motives  of 
compassion.''  The  emperor,  astonished 
at  such  an  instance  of  humanity,  amidst 
so  much  poverty,  immediately  ordered  a 
hundred  florins  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
children. 
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REMARKABLE  PRB8ENTIMEWT  OF  DEATH. 

The  foUowing  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred  on  board  of  his  Majesty's 
sloop  Zebra,  then  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Faulknor,  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  in  Mardi,  1794. 

Captain  Faulkner's  collected  mind, 
observing  a  visible  confusion  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  pilot  of  the  Zebra,  when 
he  received  Captain  Faulkner's  orders 
to  place  the  sloop  close  under  the  walls 
of  Fort  Royal,  said  to  one  of  the  officers, 
"  I  think  Mr.  — ^—  seems  confused, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about. 
Was  he  ever  in  action  before  ?" — "  Many 
times,  Sir;  he  has  been  twenty-four 
years  in  the  service."  Captain  Faulk- 
nor, however,  being  more  convinced  that 
his  suspicion  was  well  founded,  vrent  up 
to  the  pilot,  and  asked  him  some  trifling 

auestion,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
le  case ;  when  his  affitation  was  such, 
as  entirely  to  render  him  incapable  of 
giving  an  answer.  But  he  adaed  in  a 
low  voice,  and  vnthout  raising  his  eyes 
to  his  noble  commander's  &ce--^'  I  see 
your  honour  knows  me.  I  am  unfit  to 
guide  her.  I  don't  know  what  is  come 
over  me.  I  dreamt  last  night  I  should 
be  killed;  and  am  so  aMd,  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  about.  I  never,  in  all 
my  life,  felt  afiraid  before."  Captain 
Faulknor,  with  that  presence  of  mind 
which  marked  his  character,  and  when 
all  around  was  confusion  and  death,  re- 
plied in  a  still  lovrer  tone :  **  The  fate 
of  this  expedition  depends  on  the  helm 
in  your  hand — sive  it  me  I  and  go  and 
hide  your  head  in  whatever  you  fancy 
the  safest  part  of  the  ship.  But  feais 
are  catching ;  and  if  I  hear  you  tell  your's 
to  one  of  your  messmates,  your  \ih  shall 
answer  for  it  to-morrow."— Th«  poor 
fellow,  panic  struck,  went  av?ay;  and 
overcome  with  shame,  sat  dovm  upon 
the  arm  chest,  while  Captain  Faulknor 
seised  the  helm,  and  vrith  his  ovm  hand 
laid  the  Zebra  close  to  the  vralls  of  the 
foit ;  but  heSate  he  had  got  upon  them, 
at  the  head  of  his  gallant  followers,  a 
cannon  ball  struck  the  arm  chest,  and 
blew  the  pOot  to  atoms. 


sion,  was  the  venerable  Commodore 
Barney,  to  whom,  after  his  capture,  our 
officers  paid  marked  attention,  and  whom 
they  permitted  to  go  on  his  parole :  he 
vTas  wounded  in  five  different  places. 
The  flotilla  he  destroyed  was  a  very  fine 
one,  the  gun-boats  being  unusually  large. 
It  has  b^  observed,  that  had  he  stuck 
fast  to  his  boats  and  defended  them  to 
the  last,  it  would  have  cost  us  more  men 
to  reduce  them  than  we  afterwards  lost 
throughout  the  subsequent  operation. 
Barney,  after  he  was  wounded,  was  taken 
by  a  soldier  of  the  85th,  whom  the  Com- 
modore requested  to  stay  by  him  and 
take  care  of  him,  expresshig  a  wish  at 
the  same  time  to  remain  where  his  cap- 
tured guns  were.  The  man  replied,  that 
his  comrades  appeared  to  be  warmly 
engaged,  and  that  he  must  go  to  assist 
them;  and  Barney,  to  induce  him  to 
comply  frith  his  wishes,  pulled  out  his 
watcti,  and  offered  it  to  him,  which  the 
soldier  immediately  refused,  saying,  that 
if  he  would  not  remain  with  him  without 
a  reward,  he  would  not  take  a  bribe,  and 
then  left  him.  After  the  action  was 
over,  our  officers  visited  the  Commodore, 
who  related  the  circumstance  to  them, 
and  requested  that  the  soldier  might  be 
called  out  of  the  ranks  to  confirm  what 
he  had  said.  The  soldier  appokred,  and 
Barney  observed  to  him,  **  That  as  he 
would  not  receive  his  watch  to  induce 
him  not  to  do  his  duty,  would  he  do  him 
the  favour  to  receive  it  for  having  dooe 
it  ?"  To  which  the  soldier  replied,  **  No, 
Sir,  I  cannot ;  you  are  a  prisoner.** 


THIRTT-MINTB  REGIMXICT  OF   FOOT. 

This  regiment  embarked  in  the  year 
1794,  and  vras  the  first  British  regiment 
that  h)unded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


MAGMAMIUm  OF  A   PRIVATE   SOLDIER. 

Ih  Cut  attack  on  Washington,  the  only 
cAeer  among  the  enemy,  who  showed 
wmf  bravoy  eommensuratc  to  the  occa- 1  j  last,  PriBi»r,9,  E^war^-ftt.  Bam^^btU-t* 


$uh$criben  and  the  nubUe  are  noper/- 
fkUy  informed^  that  the  origmai  emiitm 
^  the  Tola  of  the  Wan^  or  Naval  aad 
Military  ChromeU,  ii  pMi$hed  onU  ly 
H'.  M.  CLARK,  19,  WarmekJime, 
Palemoder^row ;  J.  Pattie,  17,  High- 
Urettf  Bloomdmry:  J,  Cleave,  1,  Shot 
Lane;  J.  Hethcrington,  126,  Strand: 
Brittain,  PatenuMter-roto ;  tmd  majt  he 
had  of  all  Booksellert  in  Town  and 
CotfJi/ry. 


TALES  OF  THE  WARS  ; 


SATURDAY,  APRILS.  1836. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  SHANNON  AND  THE  CHESAPEAKE. 


0»  ifie  tSth  or  June,  teit,  warwu 
i^WedlMtif(«n  EnKlandandihe  UnJKd 
Slain  of  America.  This  event  gave  rise 
10  some  of  the  most  interesiins  pB«R^€s 
*1iirh  have  ever  distinguished  mariiiniE 
"u-^Bie.  Frequently  iBT^Iy  manned  by 
British  seamen,  and  greatly  superior  in 
au  and  weight  of  metal,  ihe  American 
Ksty,  for  nearly  ■  year  after  (he  coro- 
loencemeiit  of  the  war,  had  an  almost 
uninterraptrd  career  of  success  over  the 
K-nlinh.  The  British  name  was,  how- 
ever, ai  last  gloriously  retrieved,  by  the 
anion  litireen  the  Shannon  anr  tiic 
'-'HF-SiruiKE,  an  eient  which  we  shall 
'IpiKil  ill  length,  specially  M  it  is  ore  of 
Ihe  most  brilliant  naval  actions  on  record, 
ud  unfolds  to  our  view  a  scene  of  glory 
'inled  with  the  remeoibranee  of  man]'  of 

Vot.  I. 


CspUin  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  the  gaUant 
commander  of  the  Shannon,  was  ap- 
pointed to  Hj^tch  the  Chesapeake  as  she 
lay  in  Boston  harbour,  and  nbout  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  1813,  she 
appeared  to  be  nrarly  ready  for  les,  and 
engrossed  all  the  Bllention  of  our  intrepid 
hero.  For  various  reasons  his  anxiety 
was  naturally  great.  'Hie  Chesapeake 
seemed  to  prfsent  the  last  chance,  that 
season,  of  avenging  the  insulted  honour 
of  the  British  flag — of  confounding  the 
insolent  pretensions  of  an  enemy  whose 
triumphs  had  originated  solely  in  superi- 
ority of  force— of  making  the  Amencant 
(eel  that,  upon  equal  terms,  they  were 
unable  succeii-fully  lo  contend  ajainst 
the  prowessoftheirparent  stock.  Serious 
apprehensions  wrre  entertained  lest  the 
last  remaining  frigate  might  escApe  Irom 
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her  antagonists,  as  others,  favoured  by 
the  weather,  had  lately  done.  Had  the 
Chesapeake  once  passed  beyond  the 
blockading  squadron,  she  would  inevi- 
tably have  effected  considerable  mischief 
amonest  the  British  trade,  where  least  ex- 
pected; and  she  might  probably  have 
fallen  in  with  English  ships  of  war,  which, 
being  of  inferior  force,  or  weakened  by 
the  manning  of  prizes,  would  have  been 
much  less  capable  of  supporting  the 
national  fame  than  the  Shannon  and 
the  Tenedos,  which  had  been  particularly 
appointed  to  watch,  and  were  thoroughly 
prepured  to  meet,  her.  Under  these  con- 
siderations Captain  Broke  regarded  it  as 
an  important  duty,  to  obtain,  by  any 
honourable  means,  a  meeting  with  the 
enemy.  He  had  previously  sent  several 
verbal  invitations  to  Commodore  Rogers 
to  meet  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos,  his 
two  frigates,  with  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  contest  would  have  been 
very  unequal ;  but  Captain  Broke  trusted 
that  his  gallant  second,  Captait)  Parker, 
would  vanquish  the  Congress  in  time  to 
assist  him  against  the  President,  should 
there  be  occasion  for  such  aid.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  however,  prevented 
the  continuance  of  a  close  blockade,  and 
afforded  Rogers  the  opportunity  of  escape. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  independently  of 
his  having  other  objects  in  view,  the 
American  commander,  when  out,  might 
not  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  a 
meeting  with  the  British  frigates,  without 
an  assurance  on  their  part  that  they 
would  Bot  receive  assistance  from  other 
ships. 

This  consideration  induced  Captain 
Broke  to  draw  up  and  combine,  in  a 
written  form,  the  substance  of  the  diffe- 
rent proposals  which  he  had  already  sent 
in  to  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms.  Captain  Broke  endea- 
voured to  answer  every  objection  that 
could  possibly  be  made  to  his  wishes. 


'<  H.  fi.  ATf  thip  Shannon^  off  Botton, 

June,  1813. 
Sir, 

As  the  Chesapeake  appears  now  ready 
for  sea,  I  request  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her, 
ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortune  of  our  re- 
spective flags.  To  an  ofiicer  of  your 
diuracter,  it  requires  some  apology  for 


proceeding  to  further  particulars.  Be  as- 
sured, sir,  that  it  is  not  from  any  doubt 
I  can  entertain  of  your  wishing  to  close 
with  my  proposals,  but  merely  to  provide 
an  answer  to  any  objection  which  might 
be  made,  and  very  reasonably,  upon  the 
chance  of  our  receiving  unfair  support. 

After  the  diligent  attention  we  had  paid 
to  Commodore  Rodgers ;  the  pains  I 
took  to  detach  all  force  but  the  Shannon 
and  Tenedos  to  such  a  distance  that  they 
could  not  possibly  join  in  any  action 
fought  in  sight  of  the  Capes ;  and  the 
various  verbal  messages  which  had  been 
sent  into  Boston  to  that  effect,  we  were 
much  disappointed  to  find  the  concmo- 
dore  had  eluded  us,  by  sailing  the  first 
chance,  after  the  prevailing  easterly  winds 
had  obliged  us  to  keep  an  offing  finom 
the  coast.  He  perhaps  wished  for  some 
stronger  assurance  of  a  fair  meeting.  I 
am,  therefore,  induced  to  address  you 
more  particularly,  and  to  assure  you  that 
what  I  write  I  pledge  my  honour  to  per- 
form to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

The  Shannon  mounts  twenty-four  g^ns 
upon  a  broadside,  and  one  light  boat  gun ; 
eighteen  pounders  on  her  main  deck,  and 
thirty-two  pound  carronades  on  her  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecastle ;  and  is  manned 
with  a  complement  of  three  hundred  men 
and  boys,  (a  large  proportion  of  the  lat- 
ter) besides  thirty  seamen,  boys  and  pas- 
sengers, who  were  taken  out  of  recap- 
tured vessels  lately.  I  am  thus  minute, 
because  a  report  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  Boston  papers  that  we  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  additional,  lent  us 
from  La  Hogue,  which  really  was  never 
the  case.  La  Hogue  is  now  at  Hali^ 
for  provisions,  and  I  will  send  all  other 
ships  beyond  the  power  of  interfering 
witn  us,  and  meet  you  wherever  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  you,  within  the  limits 
of  the  undermentioned  rendezvous,  viz  : 

From  6  to  10  leagues  east  of  Cape 
Cod  Lighthouse,  from  8  to  10  leagues 
east  of  Cape  Ann  Light,  on  Cashe's 
Ledge,  in  lat.  43,  north,  at  any  bearing 
and  distance  you  ])Iease  to  fix  off  Uk; 
South  Breakers  of  Nantucket,  or  the 
Shoal  in  St.  George*s  bank. 

If  you  will  favour  me  with  any  plan 
of  signals  or  telegraph,  I  will  warn  you 
(if  sailing  under  this  promise)  should 
any  of  my  friends  be  too  nigli  or  any 
where  in  sight,  until  I  can  detach  them 
out  of  my  way,  or  I  would  sail  with 
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N.B.  For  the  general  service  of  watch- 
ing your  coast,  it  is  requisite  for  me  to 
^^  another  ship  in  company,  to  sup- 
port me  with  her  guns  and  boats  when 
^ployed  near  the  land,  and  particularly 
to  aid  each  other  if  either  ship  in  chase 
should  get  on  shore.  You  must  be  aware 
that  1  cannot,  consistently  with  my  duty, 
Waive  so  great  an  advantage  for  this  gene- 
fill  service,  by   detaching  my  consort, 
without  an  assurance  on  your  part  of  | 
meeting  me  directly ;  and  that  you  will 
neither  seek  or  admit  aid  from  any  other 
of  your  armed  vessels,  if  I  detach  mine 
Q^-pressly  for  the  sake  of  meeting  you. 
Sfculd  any  special  order  restrain  you 
from  thus  answering  a  formal  challenge, 
)ou  may  yet  oblige  me  by  keeping  my 
proposal  a  secret,  and  appointing  any 
pla^e  you  may  like  to  meet  us  (within 
ihree  hundred  miles  of  Boston)  in  a  given 
number  of  days  after  you  sail;  as  unless 
you  agree  to  aa  interview,  I  may  be 


you  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  any  place  ' 
you  think  safest  from  our  cruisers,  haul-  \ 
ing  it  down  when  fair  to  b^in  hostilities. 
You  must,  sir,  be  aware  that  my  pro- 
posals are  highly  advantageous  to  you, 
as  you  cannot  proceed  to  sea  singly  in 
the  Chesapeake  without  imminent  risk 
of  being  crushed  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  numerous  British  souadrons  which 
are  now  abroad,  where  all  your  efforts,  in 
case  of  a  rencontre,  would,  however  gal- 
lant, be  perfectljr  hopeless.  I  intreat  you, 
sir,  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  urged  by 
mere  personal  vanity  to  the  wish  of  meet- 
ing the  Chesapeake ;  or  that  I  depend 
only  upon  your  personal  ambition  for 
your  acceding  to  this  invitation :  we  have 
both  nobler  motives.   You  will  feel  it  as 
a  onnpliment  if  I  say,  that  the  result  of 
our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful 
■ovice  I  can  render  to  my  country,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confident 
of  success,  will  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
only  by  repeated  triumphs  in  even  combat 
that  your  little  navy  can  now  hope  to 
console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that 
trade  it  cannot  protect.   Favour  me  with 
a  speedy  reply.     We  are  short  of  pro- 
^sious  and  water,  and  cannot  stay  Long 
here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 
(Signed)  P.  B.  V.  BROKE, 

Captain  of  H.  B.  M*s  Ship  Shannon." 


busied  on  other  service,  and  perhaps  be 
at  a  distance  from  Boston  when  you  go 
to  sea. — Choose  your  terms — but  let  us 
meet. 

"  To  the  Commander  of  the  U,  5.  Frigate 
Chexupeake. 

ENDORSEMENT  ON  THE  ENVELOPE. 

We  have  thirteen  American  prisoners 
on  board,  which  1  will  give  you  for  as 
many  British  sailors,  if  you  will  send 
them  out ;  otherwise,  being  privateers*- 
men,  thay  must  be  detained.'' 


Some  rough  weather  occuring,  it  waj 
not  found  practicable  to  send  the  letter 
in  till  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June. 
In  the  interim,  however,  the  proposed 
measures  had  been  taken,  to  secure  fair 
play  to  the  enemy. 

Captain  Capel  having  left  Captain 
Broke  in  charge  of  the  blockade,  whilst 
he  went  into  port  for  water,  the  Chesa- 
peake had  no  line-of-baitle  ships  to  fear; 
and  Captain  Broke  detached  all  the  re- 
maining ships  to  such  a  distance,  as  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  their  affordinK 
him  any  assistance  in  the  anticipated 
action. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  observing  that  the 
Chesapeake  lay  a  long  time  with  her 
sails  loose,  and  wasting  the  morning, 
though  she  had  a  fair  wind  to  come  out, 
it  was  apprehended  that  she  might  not 
sail  that  day.  Captain  Broke  ilierefore 
sent  in  his  challenge,  to  quicken  her 
movements.  The  Chesapeake,  however, 
stood  out  of  the  harbour  before  the  boats 
reached  the  shore;  and  Captain  Broke 
having  no  assurance  that  she  would  not 
receive  aid  from  other  armed  craft  in 
Boston^  in  case  of  being  crippled  in  ac- 
tion, stood  across  the  bay,  till  about  five 
leagues  from  the  land,  directly  opposite 
to  Boston  Ligluhouse.  Tliere  he  lay- 
to,  to  wait  for  her,  in  such  a  position  that 
the  action  might  be  seen  from  tlie  heights 
over  the  town. 

"  To  meet  the  foe  she  lies  prepared } 
Her  guns  run  out,  her  decks  all  cleared. 

Preventer-braces  rove  ? 
Stopper'd  !«  every  topsail  sheet. 
Slung  all  her  yards,  her  hammocks  neat 
Afresh  are  stow'd,  her  shot  complete ; 

And  in  her  tops  above, 
And  ranged  along  her  gangways,  stand 
Of  muaketeers  a  numerous  band, 
That  boajBt  with  quick  unerring  aim, 
The  rage  of  fiercest  foes  to  tame." 

The  approaching  action  excited  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  the  most  confiden* 
anticipation  of  victory,amongstthe^Mip«4 
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of  Boston.  A  number  of  pleasure-boats, 
it  is  said,  came  out  with  the  Cheasapeake, 
to  see  the  Shannon  compelled  to  strike ; 
and  a  g^nd  dinner  was  actually  prepar- 
ing on  shore^  for  the  Chesapeake^s  ofE- 
cers,  against  their  return  witii  the  prize ! 

"  Hie  bold  caiesapeake 

Came  oat  on  a  freak. 
And  swore  she'd  soon  sflenoe  onr  cannon } 

Whfle  the  Yankees,  in  port. 

Stood  to  langh  at  the  spozt. 
And  see  her  tow  in  the  hraye  Shannon. 

*'  Quite  fare  of  the  game. 
As  from  haTboor  they  came, 

A  dinner  and  wine  thej  bespoke; 
Bat  for  meat  they  got  balU 
From  onr  staunch  wooden  walla. 

So  the  dinner  engagemetU  was  Baoaa.** 

Soon,  however,  was  their  joy  turned  into 
sadness — their  cheering  shouts  into  cries 
of  mourning  and  of  lamentation.  In 
fourteen  minutes  from  the  time  that  the 
action  commenced,  the  Shannon  was  no 
longer  an  enemy;  the  American  flag  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British 
Union  floated  triumphant  over  it.  The 
Shannon  was  lying-to,  under  top-sails, 
top-gallant  sails,  jib,  and  soanker,  with 
just  steerage-way,  awaiting  tne  approach 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  leaving  it  m  her 
power  to  commence  the  engagement  as 
she  pleased,  either  at  a  distance  or  close, 
either  on  the  starboard  or  larboard  side. 
She  came  down  in  a  very  gallant  style, 
on  the  Shannon's  weather  and  starboard 
quarter,  till  within  half  pistol-shot. 

"The  ondannted  Shannon  maik'd  his  aim. 
As  ftaU  before  the  wind  he  came. 

To  wttSL  the  bloody  strifie  i 
And,  laying-to,  all  well  prepared. 
Her  foe  she  to  the  combat  dar'd— 

TO  end  alone  with  life. 

"Stream'd  from  his  peak  and  tan  mast-head 
The  mingled  stzipes  of  white  and  red. 

As  nearer  stUl  he  came) 
^Hiile  from  the  Shannon's  proudly  flew 
Hie  pendant  of  nnfliding  Uae, 

Her  ensign  of  the  same. 

"And  as  they  floated  on  the  breexe 
In  wanton  sport,  wttti  careleas  ease. 

And  woo'd  the  amUent  air— 
Th*  intrepid  tar  who  bade  them  fly, 
Witii  eyes  uplifted  to  the  sky. 

Thus  bieath'd  his  mental  prayer : — 

" '  Ahnighty  God  I  as  good  as  great  I 
Whose  win  is  sore  nnerxing  fii^ 

Vouchsafe  to  hear  my  prayer : 
nds  day  may  victory  be  mlne-r 
But  ndne  the  praisc^-the  glory  Thine^ 

And  my  brave  romrarifn  spare. 

"  <  Tet  ihould  lliy  wiU  diTine  be  so^ 
To  give  the  battle  to  the  foe. 

Thy  Judgments  right  I'U  own : 
But  never  shiikll,  whUe  I  may  liye, 
(So  help  me,  and  my  sins  fcnive) 

These  colours  be  baul'd  down  1" 


The  Shannon's  men  having  orders  to  fire 
as  they  could  get  their  guns  to  bear,  com- 
menced by  flnng  fint  their  after-guns  on 
the  main  deck,  and  then  their  aftermost 
carronade  on  the  quarter  deck,  just  as 
the  Chesapeake^s  bows  were  upon  their 
quarter ;  tnese  two  guns  were  distinctly 
heard  before  the  Chesapeake  returned  her 
Are,  which  then  became  furious  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  Shan- 
non's was  so  great,  that  at  her  second 
broadside  nearly  all  the  men  were  swept 
from  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chesapeake. 
About  this  time  the  ships  came  in  con- 
tact, and  the  Chesapeake  having  shot 
rather  a-head,  was  caught  by  one  of  the 
Shannon's  anchors,  and   lay   obliquely 
athwart  her  starboard  bow,  exposed  to 
a  most  tremendous  fire  ftx)m  the  Shan- 
non's after-guns,  which,  battering   her 
lee-quarter,  and  entering  her  port-holes 
from   tlience  towards    the    main-mast, 
strewed  her  main-deck  with  killed  and 
wounded.  A  small  open  cask  of  musket 
cartridges,  in  an  open  chest  abaft  the  mi- 
zen-mast  of  the  Chesapeake,  now  caught 
fire  and  blew  up,  ana  when  the  smoke 
it  occasioned  had  blown  away,  Captain 
Broke  saw  the  favourable  moment,  and 
instantly,  with  a  few  men,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  boarded  her  about  the  miaen  rig- 
ging, from  the  starboard  bow.  Not  a  man 
was  left  standing  on  the  Chesapeake's 
quarter  deck  when  she  was  boarded,  but 
about  twenty  made  a  slight  resistance 
on  her  gangvray,  who  were  instantly  dri- 
ven before  the  foremost,  and  there  being 
obliged  to  stand,  fought  desperately,  but 
were  quickly  overpowered.    A  few  en- 
deavoured to  get  down  the  fore  hatchway, 
but  in  their  eagerness  prevented  tach 
other;  some  jumped  over,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  escaped  by  getting  in  again 
at  the  main-deck  ports.    Captain  Bn>ke 
and  his  first  boardinff  party  were  almost 
immediately  followed  by  between  30  and 
40  marines,  who  secured  poasessioa  of 
Uie  Chesapeake's  quarter-aeck,  dislodg- 
ed the  men  frx>m  the  main  and  fore-tops, 
that  were  firing  down  on  the  boarders, 
and  kept  down  all  who  attempted  to 
come  up  from  the  main  deck.     Being 
thus  completely  captured,  Mr.  Watt,  the 
1st  Lieutenant,  ran  aft,  and  seising  the 
British  colours  from  a  sailor  who  brought 
them  from  the  Shannon,  bent  them,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  hoisting  them  above  the 
Ameriaui,  when  lie  was  struck  on  the 
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fenbeid  by  a  grape-choty  and  killed  in 
the  very  moment  of  Tictory.  He  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  Shannon's  mainnieck 
guns,  the  commanding  officers  of  which 
did  not  know  that  the  contest  was  already 
decided.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
brief  contest  which  took  place  on  board 
the  Chesapeake,  Captain  Broke  had  the 
mijfortane  to  be  wounded.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  chairging  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
who  bad  rallira  on  tneir  forecastle.  He 
first  parried  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of 
a  fire-lock,  which  had  been  raised  to 
itiike  him.  At  the  same  instant,  as  it 
were,  another  of  the  Americans  made  a 
charge  at  him,  with  a  bayonet ;  but  that, 
also,  he  successfully  turned  aside.  The 
ooloors  of  the  Chesapeake  vwere  down, 
when  Captain  Broke  received  a  severe 
wound  with  a  sabre,  from  one  oftliree 
men  whom  he  was  earnestly  calling 
upon  his  brave  followers  to  spare.  The 
man  was  instantly  dispatched ;  and  one 
of  the  Chesapeake's  midshipmen,  who, 
haTing  been  in  the  fore-top,  slid  down  a 
rope,  and  alighted  close  to  Capt.  Broke, 
at  the  moment,  would  probably  have  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate,  but  for  his 
numane  interference. 

The  capture  having  been  completed, 
Captain  Broke,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  insensibility  from  exertion  and  loss 
of  blood,  was  tadcen  on  board  of  his  own 
ship,  which,  with  her  prize,  afUrwards 
proceeded  to  Halifax. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Shannon,  out 
of  330  men,  was  three  officers  and  twenty- 
three  men  killed ;  Captain  Broke,  two 
officers,  and  fifty-eight  men  wounded ; 
eighty-seven  total.  On  mustering  the 
crew  of  the  Chesapeake  the  following 
day,  they  found  that  out  of  440  men, 
the  second  lieutenant,  master,  marine 
officers,  some  midshipmen,  and  ninety 
seamen  and  marines  were  killed ;  Capt. 
Lawrence  mortally  wounded,  and  tne 
first  and  second  lieutenants,  some  mid- 
ihipmeu,and  110  men  also  wounded ; 
making  a  total  of  killed  and  wounded 
between  the  two  ships  of  nearly  300  men, 
or  twenty  men  for  every  minute  the  ships 
were  in  action. 

The  Chesapeake  was  a  fine  frigate, 
ajid  mounted  forty-nine  guns,  eighteens 
on  her  main  deck,  two-and-thirties  on 
her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Both 
ships  came  out  of  action  in  the  most 
beaotiful  order,  tlieir  rigging  appearing 


as  perfect  as  if  they  had  only  been  ex- 
changing a  salute.  Each  fought  firom 
their  tops,  with  guns  and  small  arms. 
The  Shannon  had  a  four-pounder  mount- 
ed in  one  of  her  tops,  from  which  she 
fired  50  canister  shot  at  each  discharge. 
These,  by  spreading  greatly,  did  much 
execution .  It  was  from  some  of  the  Shan- 
non's top- men  that  Captain  Lawrence, 
the  commander  of  the  Chesapeake,  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound.  He  had  been 
carried  below  before  the  boarding  com- 
menced. 

The  Sliannon  suffered  most  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  main  deck  and  forecastle, 
and  ner  greatest  loss  of  men  was  on  those 
parts.  The  Chesapeake  was  terribly 
battered  on  her  larboard  bow  and  quar- 
ter; amidships  there  were  not  many  marks 
of  shot,  which  must  have  entered  her 
port-holes,  as  the  whole  of  her  main  deck 
was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded. 

''The  enemy,''  says  Captain  Broke, 
''  came  into  action  with  a  complement  of 
440  men ;  the  Shannon,  having  picked 
up  some  recaptured  seamen,  luid  330.'' 
Inus  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result 
of  mere  accidtni  that  the  Shannon  was 
onljf  one  hundred  and  ten  men  thort  qf 
the  number  of  her  opponent  I — In  this  in- 
stance, American  vanity,  raised  to  the 
most  inordinate  height  by  their  former 
successes  in  three  very  unequal  contests, 
was  mortified  in  the  extreme,  and  stung 
almost  to  madness,  by  this  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  inferiority  to  us  in  fair  and 
equal  combat;  hence  we  account  for 
the  ridiculous  and  extravf^ant  falsehood 
of  their  statements,  the  baseness  of  their 
calumny,  and  the  inveteracy  of  their 
malice.  According  to  them,  the  fire  of 
the  Chesapeake  was  more  ''vivid  and 
etfectual,"  until  the  Shannon  threw  on 
board  of  her,"  an  immense  body  of  com- 
bustibles and  inflammable  matter,  (like 
an  infernal  machine  of  a  new  and  hor- 
rible construction)  which  enveloped  tlie 
Chesapeake  in  a  volume  of  flame  to  her 
very  tops ;  and  that  to  the  efiects  of  this 
allndestroying  explosion,  the  Shannon 
was  entirely  indebted  for  her  victory." 

The  only  circumstance  that  could  have 
given  rise  to  this  wonderful  tale  of  myste- 
rious horror,  was  the  cask  of  musket 
cartridges  which  caught  fire,  and  blew 
up  ab&  the  Chesap^e's  mizen-mast, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  them- 
selves, to  supply  their  marines.    These 
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cartridges  not  being  confined,  exploded 
with  so  little  violence,  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  effects  were  to  be  traced  on  her 
quarterndeck ;  the  only  appearance  of  a 
singe  that  was  to  be  found,  was  a  small 
portion  of  the  spanker-boom,  and  that  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 

Their  assertion  that  the  superiority  of 
the  Chesapeake's  fire  was  proved  by^the 
fact  of  '*  its  having  carried  away  the  jib- 
boom,  and  fore  and  mizen  royal-masts 
of  the  enemy,**  is  totally  false.  Neither 
of  the  ships  lost  u  single  spar.  The 
damage  sustained  by  both  was  in  their 
hulls ;  and  that  of  the  Shannon  was 
trifling  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

There  was  found  on  the  Chesapeake's 
decks  more  shot  than  could  have  been 
fired  away  had  the  battle  lasted  several 
hours,  among  which  were  (besides  grape, 
canister,  and  double-headed  shot)  bars 
of  wrought  iron  connected  by  links,  so 
as  to  form  an  extended  length  of  five 
feet,  and  others  with  four  bars  of  more 
than  a  foot  each,  all  connected  at  one 
etid  by  a  ring,  which  expanded  in  four 
points  as  they  flew.    The  Shannon  had 
only  round  shot,  grape,  and  canister; 
but  many  of  the  Chesapeake's  canisters 
were  afterwards  opened,  and  all  were 
found   to  contahi,  in   the  centre,  an- 
gular and  jagged  pieces   of   iron,    of 
various  shapes  and  sizes ;  and  all  their 
musket  cartridges  had  three,  and  some 
four  buckshot  loose  in  the  powder ;  tlie 
evident  design  of  which  must  have  been, 
not  merely  to  disable  and   to  destroy 
(for  round  balls  are  equally  effectual  for 
these  purposes),  but  to  increase  the  tor- 
ment and  retaid  the  cure  of  the  wounds 
they  inflicted.    They  had  also  a  large 
cask  of  unslaked  lime,  with  the  head 
open,  standing  on  the  forecastle,  and  a 
bag  of  the  same  on  the  fore-top ;  and 
their  intention  was  (if  they  had  had  time) 
to  throw  it  by  handfuls  into  the  eyes  of 
our  men  when  they  attempted  to  board. 
It  happened  that,  on  tne  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  account  of  the 
action  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
Chesapeake  arrived,   Mr.  Croker   had 
occasion  to  advert  to  some  statements 
of   Lord   Cochrane,  in   the   House  of 
Commons,  on  a  former  night,  respecting 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian.      By 
reading  the  sentence  of  the  court  mar- 
tial which  had  been  hoMeu  on  the  officers  I 


of  that  ship,  he  vindicated  the  gallantrr 
of  her  commander,  the  discipline  and 
bravery  of  her  crew,  and  their  signal 
display  of  coolness  and  courage  to  the 
last ;  and  then,  as  a  new  instance  of  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  those  officers  and 
seamen  which,  he  observed,  the  noble 
lord  had  been  so  mi^ch  in  the  habit  of 
depreciating,  he  detailed,  in  a  style  of 
lively,  brilliant,  and  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence, the  unexcelled,  the  almost  un- 
paralleled conduct  of  Captain  Broke. 
The  statement  was  new  to  the  house; 
and  the  effect  which  it  produced  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  electricity. 
Towards  um  »>««;  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Croker  remanced,  that  the  British  sailors 
not  only  boarded  from  every  deck,  but 
even  those  who  were  aloft  sprung  upon 
the  enemy's  yards,  and  stormed  their 
tops.  Lieutenant  Falkiner,  be  added, 
had  described  the  action  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  gallant  scene  that  he  bad 
ever  witnessed* 

After  the  arrival  of  the  dispatches  re- 
lating to  the  action,  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  very  promptly 
and  handsomely  acknowledged  the  ser- 
vices which  had  been  rendered  by  the 
captain,  officers,  and  ship^s  Company  of 
tlie  Shannon.  They  complimented  Cap- 
tain Broke  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
upon  his  gallant  achievement,  and  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  awarded  him 
the  honour  of  a  medal ;  adding,  that 
they  had  immediately  promoted  the  two 
surviving  lieutenants  (Wallis  and  Falki- 
ner) to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
Messrs.  Etough  and  Smith  to  that  of 
lieutenant;  and  that  they  should  be 
happy  to  attend  to  the  reward  or  pro- 
motion of  such  petty  oflicers  or  seamen, 
as  Captain  Broke  might  particularly 
recommend  for  their  conduct  in  the 
engagement. 

On  the  25th  of  September  following, 
his  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  Recent 
was  pleased  to  confer  upon  Captain 
Broke  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1814,  as  an 
additional  and  especial  mark  of  royal 
&vour,  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased 
to  allow  him  and  his  descendants  to 
bear, ''  as  a  memorial  of  his  highly  dis- 
tinguished conduct  and  gallantry^"  the 
following  crest  of  honourable  augmenta- 
tion:— "  Imwnt  from      naval  a  own. 
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a  dfxter  arm  emhawedf  encircled  by  a 
wrath  of  laurel^  the  hand  gratping  a 
trident  erect;  together  with  the  motto, 
*  Semanque  tridentem  tervamus.' " 

Amongst  the  tributes  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial nature  which  were  paid  to 
the  skillf  iQtiepidity,  and  noble  disin- 
terestedness of  Captain  Broke,  that  of 
the  underwriters  of  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  9tands  first  in  the  order  of  time. 
As  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  estimation 
in  whidi  they  held  his  serrioes — services 
which  had  contributed,  in  an  unusual 
manner,  to  the  protection  of  their  trade 
^they  presented  him  with  a  flattering 
address,  accompanied  by  a  piece  of 
plaie,  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  guineas. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  of 
London  also  voted  Captain  Broke  their 
thanks,  with  the  freedom  of  that  city, 
and  the  present  of  a  sword  of  a  hundr^ 
guineas  value.  This  information  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  complimenting  him  on  the 
glorious  result  of  his  enterprise. 


ANECDOTES 

OF   THE    IS  HUMAN  ITT   OF    NAPOLEON 
BUONAPAnTE. 

It  is  a  treason  to  human  nature  to 
neglect  any  chance  of  rendering  more 
universally  known  the  following  anec- 
dotes; which  ought  to  be  written  in 
adamant,  and  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage (HI  the  face  of  the  earth. 

BnoDaparte  is  said  to  have  forced  the 
bridge  of^Lodi  from  an  impulse  of  va- 
nity, in  front  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  at 
the  expense  of  six  thousand  of  his  best 
troops ;  when  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  he  might  have  forded  the  river 
with  an  inconsiderable  loss. 

Buonaparte  having  carried  the  town  of 
Jafib  in  Syria  by  assault,  many  of  the 
garrison  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the 
greater  part  flying  into  the  mosques,  and 
imploring  mercy  from  their  pursuers, 
were  granted  their  lives :  and  let  it  be 
well  remembered,  that  an  exasperated 
anny,  in  the  moment  of  revenge,  when 
the  laws  of  war  justified  their  rage,  yet 
beard  the  voice  of  pity,  received  its  im- 

{)ression,  and  proudly  refused  to  be  any 
onger  the  executioners  of  an  unresisting 
enemy. — Soldiers  of  the  Italian  army, 
this  is  a  laurel  wreath  worthy  of  your 
bme,  a  trophy  of  which  the  subsequent 


treason  of  an  imllridual  shall  not  de^ 
prive  you  ! 

Three  days  afterwards,  Buonaparte, 
who  had  expressed  much  resentment  at 
the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops, 
and  determined  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  prisoners^  ordered 
these  to  be  marthed  to  a  rising  ground 
near  Jaffii ;  where  a  division  of  French 
infantry  formed  against  them.  When 
the  Turks  had  entered  into  the  fatal 
alignment,  and  the  mournful  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  the  signal  gun 
fired.  Volleys  of  musketry  and  grape 
instantly  played  against  them ;  and  Buo- 
naparte, who  had  been  regarding  the 
scene  through  a  telescope,  when  he  saw 
the  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain 
^ts  joy*  but  broke  out  into  exclamations 
of  approval :  indeed  he  had  just  reason 
to  dread  the  refiisal  of  his  troops  thus 
to  dishonour  themselves.  Kleber  had 
remonstrated  in  the  most  strenuous  man- 
ner, and  the  officer  of  the  etat^major  who 
commanded,  the  general  to  whom  the 
division  belonged  being  absent,  even  re- 
fused to  execute  the  order  without  a 
written  instruction ;  but  Buonaparte  was 
too  cautious,  and  sent  Berthier  to  en- 
force obedience. 

When  the  Turks  had  all  fallen,  the 
French  troops  humanely  endeavoured 
to  put  a  period  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  bayonet  could  finish  what  the  fire 
had  not  destroyed,  and  probably  many 
languished  days  in  agony.  Several  French 
officers,  by  whom,  partly,  these  details 
are  furnished,  declared  that  this  was  a 
scene,  the  retrospect  of  which  tormented 
their  recollection ;  and  that  they  could 
not  reflect  on  it  without  horror,  accus- 
tomed as  they  had  been  to  sights  of 
cruelty.  Their  bones  still  lie  in  heaps, 
and  are  shown  to  every  traveller  who 
arrives;  nor  can  they  be  confounded 
with  those  who  perished  in  the  assault, 
since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mile 
from  the  town. ,       « 

Such  a  fact  should  not  however  be 
alleged  witliout  some  proof,  or  leading 
circumstance  stronger  than  assertion, 
being  produced  to  support  it ;  but  there 
would  be  a  want  of  generosity  in  naming 
individuals,  and  branding  them  to  the 
latest  posterity  with  infamy  for  obeying 
a  conmiaod,  when  their  submission  b^ 
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came  an  act  of  necessity,  since  the  whole 
anny  did  jfiot  mutiny  against  the  exeou- 
tion ;  therefore,  to  establish  further  the 
authenticity  of  the  relation,  this  only 
can  be  mentioned — that  it  was  Bonn's 
division  which  fired. 

The  next  circumstance  is  of  a  nature 
which  requires  indeed  the  most  particu- 
lar details  to  establish;  since  tne  idea 
can  scarcely  be  entertained,  that  the 
commander  of  an  army  should  order  his 
own  soldiers  to  be  deprived  of  existence, 
when  in  a  state  which  required  the 
kindest  consideration.  But  the  annals 
of  France  record  the  frightful  crimes  of  a 
Robespierre  and  of  a  Carriere,  and  his- 
torical truth  must  now  recite  one  equal 
to  any  which  has  blackened  its  page  : — 

Buonaparte  finding  that  his  hospitals 
at  Jaffa  were  crowded  with  sick,  sent 
for  a  physician,  whose  name  should  be 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  but  which, 
from  weighty  reasons,  cannot  be  here 
inserted.  On  his  arrival,  he  entered  into 
a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting 
the  danger  of  contagion ;  concluding  at 
last  with  the  remark,  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  sick  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hospital,  was  the  only  mea- 
sure which  could  be  adopted.  The  phy- 
sician, alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in 
the  confidence  of  virtue  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  remonstrated  vehemently,  re- 
presenting the  cruelty  as  well  as  the 
atrocity  of  such  a  murder ;  but  finding 
that  Buonaparte  persevered  and  me- 
naced, he  indignantly  Icfl  the  tent,  with 
this  memorable  observation :  **  Neither 
my  principles  nor  the  character  of  my 
profession  will  allow  me  to  become  a 
human  butcher;  and,  general,  if  sucii 
qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  necessary 
to  form  a  great  man,  I  thank  God,  1 
thank  God  that  I  do  not  possess  them." 

Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  object  by  moral  considerations; 
he  persevered,  and  found  an  apothecary 
who,  dreading  the  weight  of  power,  but 
who  since  has  m^e  an  atonement  to 
his  mind  by  unequivocally  confessing 
the  fact,  consented  to  become  his  agent, 
and  to  administer  poison  to  the  sick. 
Opium  at  night  was  distributed  in  gra- 
tifying food;  the  wretched,  unsuspecting 
victims  banoueted ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who 
had  suffered  so  much  for  their  country. 


perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order  of 
Its  idol.  — — 

FRATERNAL   AFFECTION. 

The  rector  of  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  wrote  to 
theDuke  of  Wellington,  stating,  diatinbis 
opinion  the  non-commissoned  officers  of 
the  British  army  had,  by  their  valorous 
conduct  on  that  day,  entitled  themselves  to 
some  distinct  marks  of  their  country's  ap- 
probation, and  therefore  he  felt  disposed, 
for  one,  to  offer  his  humble  tribute  to 
their  merit.  In  order  that  this  might  be 
properly  applied,  he  requested  the  favour 
of  his  Grace  to  point  out  to  him  the  non- 
commissioned officer,  whose  heroic  con- 
duct, from  the  representations  which  his 
Grace  had  received,  appeared  the  most 
prominent,  to  whom  the  rector  meant  to 
convey,  in  perpetuity,  a  freehold  faum  of 
£10  per  annum.  The  Duke  set  the  en- 
Quiry  immediately  on  foot,  through  all 
the  commanding  oflScers  of  the  line,  and, 
in  consequence^  learnt  that  a  seijeant  of 
the  Coldstream,  and  a  corporal  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  Guards,  had  so  distin- 
guished themselves  that  it  vvas  difikult 
to  point  out  to  him  the  most  meritorious ; 
but  that  there  had  been  displayed  by  the 
Serjeant  an  exploit  arising  out  of  frater- 
nal affection,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty 
on  this  occasion  to  represent,  viz.— 
That  near  the  close  of  the  drendfiil  con- 
flict,  this  distinguished  serjeant  impa- 
tiently solicited  the  officer  commanding 
his  company,  for  permission  to  retire 
from  the  ranks  for  a  few  minutes ;  the 
latter  expressing  some  surprise  at  this 
request,  the  other  said :  "  Your  honoui 
need  not  doubt  of  my  immediate  re- 
turn.''  Permission  being  given  him, 
he  flew  to  an  adjoining  bam,  to  which 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  had  set  Hre, 
and  from  thence  bore  on  his  shoulden 
his  wounded  brother,  who  be  knew  lay 
helpless  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
Having  deposited  him  safely  for  the 
moment,  under  a  hedge,  be  returned 
to  his  post  in  time  to  share  in  the  vic- 
torious pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy ;  we 
need  scarcely  add,  that  the  superior  me- 
rit of  this  gtillatit  non-commissioned 
officer  was  thus  established. 


Ix>ndun : — Frintcil  by  Jorbpr  Last,  S,  Bdwsrd* 
street,  IlSLinpstead-road )  and  pvdrilsbe^i  br 
W.  M.  Clark,  19,^Arwick.lao«^fttienM»bBr- 
row ;  J.  PArriB,  17,  Hiffa-strMt,  Bloointbiirr. 
Mad  mwj  tie  had,  by  order,  of  all  Bootacflqa. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  VITTORIA. 


The  carnpaign  of  1813  nos  cnm- 
TOin.*d  under  circumstances  of  a  more 
promisiug  nature  for  ihe.  British  aimy 
llian  any  previous  one.  During  the 
"inter,  supplies  of  evety  kind,  together 
with  large  reinforcements,  were  received, 
aii't  Tarious  ch&nges  were  made  in  Ihe 
tquipmenis  of  the  troops,  not  less  im- 
ponanl  to  their  efficiency  than  to  their 
iDnv^oience.  The  Infantry  had  suflered 
"o  much  in  their  biTOuaes,  froin  eiposure 
U>  the  weather,  that  tents  were  now  pro- 
nded,  in  die  proportion  of  three  for  each 
nunpanjr ;  and  the  heavy  iron  camp- 
keules,  which  had  been  heretofore  tians- 
poital  by  beasti  of  burden,  were  ex- 
<^anged  for  lighter  vessels  of  tin,  which 
'ett  earned  by  the  soldiers  themselves. 
At  the  same  litne,  the  most  unremitting 
**wtio«iB  were  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 

VoL.  I. 


cipline  and  organization  of  the  army, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  those  disorders  which  had  been 
Eractised  in  former  carQpaigns,and  which 
ad,  more  than  once,  called  forth  ibe 
severe  reprehension  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Before  the  month  of  May  these 
arrangemetits  were  completed,  and  Lord 
WelliDgtoa  was  ready  to  take  the  lield, 
"  and,  for  the  first  lime,"  as  Mr.  Southey 
observes,  "  with  such  means  as  enabled 
him  to  act  in  full  confidence  of  succt^." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the 
Frencb  were  greatly  diminished.  The 
winter,  which  had  been  turned  to  such 

C "table  account  by  the  British,  had 
productive  of  disasters  and  cala- 
mities to  Bonaparte  such  as  be  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  such  as  he 
never  aflerwBLrds  repaired.     It  was  the 
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giriod  of  his  celebrated  retreat  from 
ussia,  and  the  almost  eutire  destruction 
of  the  great  army  which  he  had  led  to 
the  invasion  of  that  country.  The  enor- 
mous losses  which  he  then  sustained, 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Spam,  though  he  still  left  140,000  men 
in  that  country. 

The  French  still  occupied  Madrid, 
,  but  their  arrangements  were  directed  to 
one  object,  namely,  that  of  adopting  the 
DouTO  as  a  line  of  defence,  and  mtrencb- 
ing  themselyes  behind  its  deep  and  rapid 
stream.  With  this  view  ihey  withdrew 
their  main  ibrce  beyond  that  river,  and 
throwing  up  works  at  every  assailable 
point  on  its  right  bank,  trusted  con- 
ndently  to  a  position  so  strengthened  by 
nature  and  an,  for  interposing  an  efiec- 
tual  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  British. 

But  this  Arrangement  was  quickly 
discoaoarted  hv  the  <^perations  of  Lord 
WellingtOtt,  instead  of  advancing,  as 
the  French  aitpeoiedf  with  his  whole 
amy  %a  the  Ml  ouik  of  the  Douro,  he 
mo^  the  main  body,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  across  that  river  in  Portugal, 
and,  wiUi  only  «  small  force,  himself 
proceeded  towards  Salamanca  by  the 
direei  rond.  The  French  were  com- 
pHlely  surprised  by  tliis  combined  move- 
mnnt.  On  the  approach  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  towns 
of  Toro  and  Zamora ;  and,  early  in  June, 
the  whole  of  the  allied  forces  were  united 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  having 
thus  accomplished  the  first  great  object 
of  the  campaign. 

Being  thus  driven  from  the  Douro, 
the  French  now  endeavoured  to  occupy 
a  position  behind  the  Ebro,  till  they 
oould  collect  reinforcements  from  tlie 
north.  But  Lord  Wellington,  adopting 
the  same  tactics  which  were  before  so 
successful,  had  already  anticipated  their 
design,  bv  sending  the  left  of  his  army 
to  elRact  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  by 
a  road  which  had  been  heretofore  deemed 
impracticable  for  carriages.  The  whole 
nlbed  force  was  soon  across  the  river^ 
and  the  French  vrithdrew  to  Vittoria, 
taking  up  a  position  iu  front  of  that  city 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  June.  In 
this  position,  which  extended  about  eight 
miles,  they  covered  the  three  neat  roads 
which  radiate  on  Vittoria,  and  they  also 
protected  the  main  road  to  Bayoane, 
upon  which  were  seen  immense  convoys 


moving  towards  France,  ^  with  the  best 
harvest  and  the  last  gleanings  of  their 
plunder."  The  town  itself  was  crowded 
with  others  waitmg  their  turn  to  depart 

On  the  20th,  Lord  Wellington  halted 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  closing  ap 
his  columns,  and  proceeded  to  recon- 
noitre  the  enemy's  position,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  them  on  the  following 
morning,  if  they  should  still  remain  in 
it  The  strength  of  the  two  armies  was 
nearly  equal,  each  having  from  70,000 
to  75,000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle 
began.  The  right  of  the  British  army, 
under  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  was  sent  to 
attack  the  heights  of  La  Puebla.  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  with  the  left,  was 
directed  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French, 
and  to  intercept  their  retreat  by  the  road 
of  Bavonne ;  and  it  was  the  iotentioD  of 
Lord  Wellington,  to  push  forward  with 
the  centre  at  once  upon  the  city.  Hie 
ntUick  vras  commenced  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  their  leader,  Murillo,  and  the 
French  troops,  at  La  Puebla,  after  a 
short  resistance,  were  dislodged.  The 
difficulties  of  the  countiy  retarded,  for 
some  time,  the  advance  of  the  other 
columns  to  their  stations ;  but  at  length 
they  crossed  the  Zadorra  at  difSeient 
points,  and  then  the  British  centre 
advanced  to  attack  the  heights  on  whirh 
that  of  the  French  was  posted.  The 
enemy,  however,  abandoned  his  position 
in  the  valley,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
disposition  made  by  Lord  Welliogtoo 
for  attacking  it,  and  commenced  his 
retreat  towards  Vittoria.  The  British 
troops  continued  to  advance  in  admirable 
order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  broken  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  British  army  were  thtis 
pushing  the  enemy  back  on  the  city,  the 
left,  under  Sir  Inomas  Graham,  having 
made  a  wide  round,  was  moving  upon 
Vittoria  by  the  high  road  leading  to  it 
from  Bilboa.  A  part  of  hia  troopi 
turned  the  enemy's  right,  and  gained 
some  strong  hogfats  covering  the  viUagt 
of  Gamana  Mayor,  which  commanded 
the  bridge  over  the  Zadona  at  that  place. 
This  village  was  carried  by  storm  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  unds  a  heavy  fiie 
from  the  artiUiery  and  musketiy  of  the 
French,  who  sufiered  severely,  and  kiit 
three  pieces  of  cannon.    The  posseerion 
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of  tbif  and  of  pother  villa^  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road   to 
Bayoone.    lliey  still,  however,  had  on 
tbe  heights  od  tlie  left  of  the  Zadorra 
tnfo  diTisions  of  infaatryin  reserve,  and 
H  was  impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  cross  by  the  bridges,  until  the  troops 
from  the  centre  and  ri^t  had  driven  the 
eoony  from  Vittoria.    This  was  effected 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
then  passing  the  river,  he  took  possession 
of  the  road  to  Bayonne,  and  forced  the 
French  to  retrest  bv  that  leading  to  Pam- 
plona.   The  whole  of  the  army  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  so  complete 
was  the  rout  of  the  Frent^h,  that  they 
were  unfile  to  draw  off  their  baggage 
and  artillery.    ^  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve,** says  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
his  despatch,  **  that  the  enemy  carried 
ofT  widi  diem  one  gun  and  one  howitzer 
only;''  and  that  solitary  gun  was  cap- 
tured before  it  could  reach  Pamplona. 
No  less  than  151  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance in  travelling  carriages  fell  into  the 
possession    of   the    British ;  with  415 
caissons,  opvrards  of  14,200  rounds  of 
ammanition,  nearly  2,000,000  musket 
hall  cartridges,  and  more  than  40,000 
pounds  of  powder.    The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  vras  about  5000 ;  the  French 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  8000  men. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Soudiey 
pes  of  the  scene  after  the  fight  is  highly 
mteresting.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  whom 
his  brother,  T^apoleon,  had  foisted  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  his 
unprincipled  invasion  of  that  country, 
and  ^  who  now  appears  for  the  last  time 
opoD  the  stage  of  bis  everlasting  infamy, 
nanowlv  escaped.  Tbe  tenth  hussars 
entered  Vittoria  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  escaping  out  of  it  in  his  carriage. 
Capt^  Wyndham  vrith  one  squadron 
pursued  and  fired  into  the  carriage,  and 
Jose^  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself 
on  fau  horse,  and  gallop  off  under  the 
protection  of  an  escort  of  dragoons.  The 
carriase  was  taken,  and  in  it  the  most 
splendid  of  his  trinkets,  and  the  most 
precious  articles  of  his  royal  plunder. 
Marshal  Jourdan*s  staff  was  among  the 
trophies  of  the  field ;  it  was  rather  more 
than  a  foot  long,  and  covered  with  blue 
velvet,  on  which  the  imperial  eagles  vrere 
embroidered;  and  it  had  been  tipped 
with  gold ;  but  the  fint  finder  secured 
the  g^  for  himself.    The  case  was  of 


red  morocco^  with  silver  clasps,  and  with 
eagles  on  it,  and  at  either  end  the  mar- 
shal's name  imprinted  in  gold  letters. 
The  spoils  resembled  those  of  an  Orien* 
tal  rather  than  of  an  European  army; 
fbr  the  intruder,  who  in  his  miserable 
situation  had  abandoned  himself  to  evei^ 
kind  of  sensuality,  had  with  him  all  his 
luxuries.  His  plunder,  his  wardrobe, 
his  larder,  and  his  cellar,  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands.  The  French  officers 
followed  his  example  as  far  as  their 
means  allowed,  and  thus  the  finest  wines 
and  the  choicest  delicacies  were  found 
in  profusion. 

'<  Tbe  wives  of  the  officers  had  gathered 
together  in  one  house,  where  they  were 
safe,  and  from  whence  tliey  were  sent  in 
their  own  carriages,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and 
monkeys,  were  among  the  prisoners. 
Seldom  has  such  a  scene  of  confusion 
been  witnessed  as  that  which  the  roads 
leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented ; 
broken  down  waggons  stocked  with  claret 
and  champaffne,  others  laden  with  eat- 
ables dressed  and  undressed,  casks  of 
brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of 
money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses  and  mules,  abandons  in  the 
flight.  The  baggage  was  presently  rifled, 
and  the  followers  of  the  camp  attired 
themselves  in  the  gala  dresses  of  the 
flying  enemy.  Portuguese  boys  figured 
about  in  the  dress-coats  of  French 
general  officers ;  and  they  who  happened 
to  draw  a  woman's  wardrobe  in  the 
lottery,  converted  silks,  aatins,  and  emF- 
broidered  muslins,  into  scarfs  and  sashes 
for  their  masquerade  triumph.  Some  of 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  got  possession 
of  the  army-chest,  and  loaded  tnemselves 
with  money.  '  Let  them,'  said  Lord 
Wellington,  when  he  was  informed  of 
it ;  '  they  deserve  all  they  can  find,  were 
it  ten  times  more.' 

**  The  camp  of  eveiy  division  was  like 
a  fair ;  benches  were  laid  fi'om  waggon 
to  waggon,  and  there  the  soldiers  held 
an  auction  through  the  night,  and  dis- 
posed of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen  to 
their  share  to  any  one  who  would  pur- 
chase it.  Even  dollars  became  an  article 
of  sale,  fi>r  they  were  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  in  any  great  numbers ;  eight  were 
offered  for  a  gumea,  guineas  which  had 
been  struck  for  the  payment  of  iVe  troops 
in  Portugal,  and  made  currer '  fPr^ly 
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a  decree  of  the  Regency,  being  gold  cur- 
rency, llie  people  of  Vittoria  had  their 
share  in  the  spoils^  and  some  of  them 
thus  indemnified  themselves,  for*  what 
they  had  suffered  in  their  property  by 
the  enemy's  exactions." 


The  following  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  by  a  soldier  of  the  7 1  st,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting;  to  our  readers, 
exhibiting  as  it  does,  instances  of  that 
undaunt^  spirit  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished our  brave  countrymen,  and 
gained  for  us  those  victories  which 
secured  to  us  the  peace  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  obtained  for  us  a  name 
which  can  only  perish  with  the  world. 

"  We  continued  to  advance,  until  the 
20th  of  June,  when,  reaching  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vittoria,  we  encamped  upon 
the  face  of  a  hill.  Provisions  were  very 
scarce.  We  had  not  a  bit  of  tobacco, 
and  were  smoking  leaves  and  herbs. 
Colonel  Cadogan  rode  away,  and  got  us 
half  a  pound  of  tobacco  u  man,  which 
was  most  welcome. 

"  Next  morning  we  got  up  as  usual. 
The  first  pipes  played  for  parade;  the 
second  did  not  play  at  the  usual  time. 
We  began  to  suspect  all  was  not  right. 
We  remained  thus  until  eleven  o'clock ; 
then  received  orders  to  fall  in,  and  fol- 
low tlie  line  of  march.  During  our 
march  we  fell  to  one  side,  to  allow  a 
brigade  of  guns  to  pass  us  at  full  speed. 
'  Now,'  said  my  comrades,  *■  we  shall 
have  work  to  do  before  night.'  We 
crossed  a  river ;  and,  as  we  passed 
through  a  village,  we  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  the  French  camp,  and 
their  fires  still  burning,  just  as  they  had 
left  them.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  at 
this  time.  We  observed  a  large  Spanish 
column  moving  along  the  heights,  on  our 
right.  We  halted,  und  drew  up  in 
column.  Orders  were  given  to  brush 
out  our  locks,  oil  them,  and  examine  our 
flints.  We  being  in  the  rear,  these  were 
toon  followed  by  orders  to  open  out  from 
the  centre,  to  allow  the  71st  to  advance. 
Forward  we  moved  up  the  hill.  The 
firing  was  now  very  heavy.  Our  rear 
had  not  engaged,  before  word  came  for 
the  doctor  to  assist  Colonel  Cadogan, 
who  was  wounded.  Immediately  we 
charged  up  the  hill,  the  piper  playing, 
*  Hey  Johnny  Cope.'    The  French  hiul 


possession  of  the  top,  but  we  soon  fbroed 
them  back,  and  drew  up  in  colunui  oo 
the  height,  sending  out  four  companiet 
to  our  lefl  to  skirmish.  The  remaiDder 
moved  on  to  the  opposite  height  Ai 
we  advanced,  driving  them  before  us,  a 
French  officer,  a  pretty  fellow,  was 
pricking  and  forcing  his  men  to  stand. 
They  heeded  him  not — he  was  voy 
harsh.  '  Down  with  him  I'  cried  one 
near  me ;  and  down  he  fell,  pierced  by 
more  than  one  ball. 

'*  Scarce  were  we  upon  the  height, 
when  a  heavy  column,  dressed  in  great- 
coats, with  white  covers  on  their  hats, 
exactly  resembling  the  Spanish,  gave  us 
a  volley,  which  put  us  to  the  right  about 
at  double-quick  time  down  the  hill,  the 
French  close  behind,  through  the  vvhins. 
The  four  companies  got  Uie  word,  the 
French  were  on  them.  They  likewise 
thought  them  Spaniards,  until  they  got  a 
volley,  that  killed  or  wounded  almost 
every  one  of  them.  We  retired  to  the 
height,  covered  by  the  50th,  who  gave 
the  pursuing  column  a  volley  which 
checked  their  speed.  We  moved  up  the 
remains  of  our  shattered  regiment  to  the 
height.  Being  in  great  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, we  were  again  served  with  sixty 
rounds  a  man,  and  kept  up  our  fire  for 
some  time,  until  the  ougle  sounded  to 
cease  firing. 

'*  We  lay  on  the  height  for  some  time. 
Our  drought  was  excessive;  there  was 
no  water  upon  the  height,  save  one  small 
springy  which  was  rendered  useless.  Ooe 
of  our  men,  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
called  out  he  would  have  a  drink,  let  the 
world  go  as  it  would.  He  stooped  to 
drink ;  a  ball  pierced  his  head ;  ne  fell 
with  it  in  the  well,  which  was  discoloured 
vrith  brains  and  blood.  Thirsty  as  we 
were,  we  could  not  taste  it. 

<'  At  this  time  the  Major  had  the  com- 
mand, our  second  Colonel  being  wound- 
ed. There  were  not  300  of  us  on  the 
height  able  to  do  duty,  out  of  above 
1000  who  drew  rations  in  the  morning. 
The  cries  of  the  wounded  were  most 
heart-rending. 

'*  The  French,  on  the  opposite  height, 
were  getting  under  arms :  we  could  give 
no  assistance,  as  the  enemy  appeared  to 
be  six  to  one  of  us.  Our  orders  were  to 
maintain  the  height  while  there  was  a 
man  of  us.  The  word  was  given  to 
shoulder  arms.     The   French,  at  the 
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MDO  noowDty  got  under  arms.  The 
eogaganent  begui  in  the  plains.  The 
French  were  amazed,  and  soon  put  to 
the  right  aboat,  through  Vittoria.  We 
followed,  as  quick  as  our  weary  limbs 
voold  cany  us.  Our  legs  were  full  of 
thorns,  and  our  feet'  bruised  upon  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  Coming  to  a  bean 
field  at  the  bottom  of  the  heights,  imme- 
diately the  column  was  broke,  and  every 
man  filled  his  haversack.  We  continued 
to  adnnoe  mitil  it  was  dark,  and  then 
encamped  on  a  heidit  above  Vittoria. 

*'  Tnis  was  the  dullest  encampment  I 
evermade.  We  had  left  700  men  behind. 
None  spoke ;  each  hung  his  head,  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  a  friend  and  comrade. 
Aboat  twelve  o'clock,  a  man  of  each 
company  was  sent  to  receive  half  a 
poond  of  flour  for  earJi  man,  at  the  rate 
of  our  morning's  strength,  so  that  there 
was  more  than  could  be  used  by  those 
who  had  escaped.  I  had  fired  108 
rounds  this  day.  Next  morning  we 
fiwoke,  dull,  stiff,  and  weary.  I  could 
scarce  touch  my  head  with  my  right 
hsnd^  imr  shoulder  was  as  black  as 
coal.  We  washed  out  our  firelocks,  and 
piOTed  on  again,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
in  the  line  of  maroh. 

"  Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  32d, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  a 
great  nomber  of  our  men  joined,  who 
bad  made  their  escape,  after  being  taken 
the  day  before.  We  encamped,  and 
pssed  a  night  of  congratulation ;  mutual 
mi)iaiiips  made  ui  all  brothers.  The 
slain  were  forgot,  in  our  joy  for  those  we 
had  gained  thus  unexpectedly.  Next 
monnng,  we  made  a  more  respectable 
appearance  on  parade^  being  now  about 
800  strong.  Hie  day  following,  we  con- 
tinned  our  march.  In  the  aftmoon,  we 
had  a  dreadfiil  storm  of  thunder  and 
nun*  A  Portuguese  officer  and  his 
Iwrae  were  killed  by  it.  We  encamped 
^pon  the  foce  of  a  hill,  the  rain  con- 
tinung  to  pour.  The  storm  not  abating, 
we  could  not  get  our  tents  up,  and  were 
aposed  all  n^t  to  its  violence." 

It  b  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the 
batUe  of  Vittoria  in  1813,  was  fought 
on  the  same  spot  with  another,  in  which 
a  victory  obtained  by  the  English  re- 
stored a  legitimate  sovereign  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Within  sight  of  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  only  a 


few  miles  higher  up  the  same  stream, 
the  Zadorra,  stands  the  village  of  Nava* 
rete,  where,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1367, 
Edwanl  the  Black  Prince  totally  de- 
feated Henry  the  Bastard,  and  in  con- 
sequence seated  Don  Pedro  on  the  throne 
of  Castile.  Joseph  Buonaparte's  es- 
cape on  horseback  is  strikingly  illua- 
trated  by  a  similar  act  related  in  Frois- 
sart's  account  of  the  above ;  for  in  it  we 
are  told,  that  Henry  finding*  his  army 
defeated  without  hopes  of  recovery, 
called  for  his  horse,  mounted  it,  and 
gallopped  off  among  the  crowd  of  rua* 
aways. 


VARIETIES 

SAVING   OF  THE  POWOaa   MAGAZINE  AT 
SATHT  HELIER,   IN   JERSEY. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  June,  1804,  be- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
our  sovereign,  all  die  forts  of  this  island 
fired  a  royal  salute,  by  order  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander  in  Chief;  the 
guns  of  the  New  Fort,  on  the  Mount  of 
the  Town,  were  also  fired ;  after  which 
a  corporal  of  tlie  invalid  company  of 
artillery  having  received  the  matches, 
deposited  the  same  in  the  powder  ma- 
gazine at  the  top  of  the  Mount,  which  ia 
bomb  proof,  ana  in  which  were  209  bai^ 
rels  of  gunpowder,  bomb-shells  ready 
filled,  chests  fiiU  of  all  kinds  of  cart- 
ridges, and  a  large  quantity  of  other  com- 
bustibles. The  magazine  was  then  locked, 
and  the  keys  carried  out  of  the  fort. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
which  time  the  officer  on  guard  is  usually 
at  dinner  with  the  other  officers  of  his 
regiment,  the  soldiers  perceived  smoke 
issuing  from  an  air-hole  at  one  end  of 
the  magazine,  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately began  to  leave  the  fort;  Mr. 
Lys,  the  officer  of  the  sieiials  then  being 
at  Ids  post  in  the  watch-tower,  on  the 
top  of  tne  Mount,  observed  the  confusion 
amongst  thesoldiers,  and  hearing  some  of 
them  call  out  **  Fire!*'  immediately  went 
down,  and  before  they  had  all  left  the 
fort,  plainly  perceived  the  smoke  is- 
suing fit>m  the  two  air-holes  at  each 
end  of  the  magazine.    At  this  instant  be 
met  Thomas  and  Edward  Touzel,  bro- 
tliers,  carpenters  in  his  emplov,  coming 
to  assist  m  lowering  down  the  ensian 
staff,  which  they  had  put  up  in  the 
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morning  for  the  purpoM  of  celelMatuig 
the  day.  Mr.  Lys  directly  sent  TTiomas 
Totizel  to  his  Excellency  the  Comman- 
dear  in  Chi«f,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  roagasine,  and 
to  Captain  Salmon  of  the  artillery  lor 
the  keys.  Thomas  Touzel,  before  be  went 
away,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  his  brother  Ed- 
ward to  leave  the  place,  representing  to 
him  the  imminent  danger  he  was  ex- 
posed to  if  he  remained ;  but  Edward 
Touxel  answered,  that  "  as  he  must  die 
one  dav  or  other,  he  was  ready  to  sa- 
crifice his  life  at  that  moment,  in  endea- 
vouring to  save  the  magazine  and  town 
from  destruction ;  and  observing  a  sol- 
dier going  away,  called  to  him  to  stop 
and  help  him  to  break  open  the  door, 
which,  however,  the  soldier  refused;  he 
then  asked  another  soldier,  William  Pen- 
teney,  belonging  to  the  lig^t  company  of 
the  31st  regiment,  who  immediately  ao- 

auiesced,  saying,  "  he  was  ready  to 
ie  with  him/'  Having  shook  hands 
together,  Edward  Touzel  snatched  up  a 
bfu'  of  wood,  and  broke  the  barrier  of  i 
the  pallisado  which  surrounds  the  ma-^  j 
gazine,  and  with  a  hatchet  which  he 
aoeidentally  found  in  his  way,  knocked 
off  the  padlock  of  the  inner  barrier, 
by  which  means  he  got  access  to  the 
door,  knocked  off  both  the  padlocks,  and  \ 
entered  the  magarine.  He  then  called 
to  Mr.  Lys,  wlu>  stood  on  the  outside, 
'*  that  the  magazine  was  on  fire,  and  they 
should  all  inevitably  be  blown  up :''  ad-' 
ding,  "  never  mind,  we  must  try  to 
save  it,  huzza  I  God  save  the  king.''  So 
saying,  he  instantly  seized  the  bundles 
of  liostocks  with  their  matches  on  fire, 
and  the  handles  almost  entirely  burnt, 
and  threw  them  out  to  Mr.  Lys  and 
William  Penteney.  Mr.  Lys  found  a 
CfMik  of  water  near  the  ma^;azine,  but 
having  no  bucket,  he  and  William  Pet»- 1 
teney,  with  their  hats  and  a  small  pilr  | 
cher,  conveyed  water  to  Edward  Touiel, 
who  remained  within,  but  whom  they 
could  hardly  see  for  smoke.  Edward 
Touzel  quenched  the  fire  with  the  water 
they  brought  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
eaoineuisbed  all  that  appeared,  called  to 
Mr.  Lys  that  he  was  almost  suffocated, 
and  requested  some  refreshment.  His 
hands  and  hce  were  very  much  scorched. 
By  this. time  many  persons  had  come 
to  thfir  assistance,  e^d  Mr.  Lys  having 


procured  a  glass  of  spfarits  and  wste 
for  Edward  Touiel,  he  cnnk  it,  and  sous 
after  began  to  revive.  Thus,  thanks  be  to 
God,  and  next  to  him  to  the  intrepid 
courage  of  Edward  Touiel  in  paiticular, 
and  to  Mr.  Lys  and  William  Penteaey, 
the  fire  was  got  under.    Captain  Leith 
of  the  3l8t,  and  Mr.  Mnrpl^  of  the 
same  regiment,  the  offioer  od  guard,  ts* 
gether  with  several  other  officers,  od 
being  informed  of  the  danger,  imme. 
diately  repaired  to  the  spot  with  such 
soldiers  as  they  could  collect ;  and  Cap- 
tain Leith  who  oommanded,  as  well  as 
the  other  officers,  usedextraordinafy  a- 
ertions  in  emptying  themagazine^sothat 
no  spark  of  fire  might  possibly  remain 
concealed ;  when  by  a  miracle  of  IMrine 
Providence,  which  seemed  to  have  inter- 
fered to  preserve  the  town  of  St.  Helier 
and  its  inhabitants  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  which  threatened  themi  tbey 
discovered  two  more  boxea  of  ammuni- 
tion on  fire,  in  which  were  several  pow- 
der-horns filled,  several  port*fires  and 
tubes,  vrith  a  cartridge  full  of  powder 
near  that  part  of  the  box  which  ifas 
burning,  the  flannel  of  which  was  ac- 
tually singed;  and  an  open  barrel  of 
gunpowder  near  it,  to  which  the  fire 
would  inevitably  have  been  oomrauni- 
cated.    A  rammer  of  a  gun  was  almost 
consumed,  and  several  of  the  laften  of 
the  magazine  on  fire. 

This  action  was  communicated  to  tbf 
committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  in 
London,  who  immediately  resolved,  th<t 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  be  pre- 
sented to  Lieutenant  Philip  Lys,  Im^nn^ 
a  wife  and  eight  children ;  the  sum  oi 
three  hundred  pounds  to  Edward  Tou- 
zel ;  and  that  an  annuity  of  tweniy 
pounds  for  life  be  settled  on  Witliam 
renteney. 


OtJHBARTON. 

The  daring  surprise  of  this  castle,  in 
1571,  may,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  be 
com  oared  with  theNumidiac  fortress,  in 
the  Jurgurthine  war  by  Marius,  or  the 
more  horrible  surprise  of  Pcsclmmp  in 
Normandy,  by  the  gallant  Bois-ros^^  re- 
lated in  Sally's  Memoirs. 

<<On  the  day  tfter  the  expiration  of 
the  truee/'  says  Robertson  in  ms  bistort 
of  Scotlnnd,  **  which  bad  been  obserret) 
witli  liule  exactness  OB  either  side.  Cap- 
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Irin  Cnvfad  of  Jonlin-hiU«  a  galliBt 
lod  tnterjpimag  offioer,    perfimned  • 
Nnic«  of  great  importanoe  to  the  Re- 
gcat,  by  swroisiiig  the  castle  of  Dun- 
butoQ.     This  was  the  only  fortiBed 
daoe  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the 
wen  had  kefit  possession,  ever  since 
the  oosHMDoeiDent  of  the  civil  war.  Its 
siioitioQ  is  on  the  top  of  a  high  and 
aioioft  ioeoeessiMe  rock,  which  rises  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  rendered  it  ex- 
t]«raely  strongs  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Uiit  age  extremely  itnpregoable.     As  it 
oooiisiided  the  river  Clyde  it  was  of 
great  oonseqoenoe,  and  esteemed  the 
moct  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  for 
Isadiog  any  foreign  troops  that  might 
come  to  Mary's  md.    The  strength  of 
the  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming,  the 
({Dferoor,  more  secure  than  be  ought  lo 
bve  been,  eonsidering  its  high  import- 
ance.  A  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
gvrigoQ,  and  had  been  disgusted  by 
Moe  ill  utage,  proposed  the  scheme  to 
the  regent,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
tUt  it  was  practicable,  and  offered  him- 
self to  go  the  foremost  man  on  the  enter- 
prise.   It  was  thought  prudent  to  risk 
tty  danger  for  so  great  a  prize;  scaling- 
Ittddeis,  and  whatever  else  was  neces- 
>uy,  were  prepared  with  the  utmost  se- 
ofiy  and  dispatch.    All  the  avenues 
to  the  castle  were  seized,  that  no  intel- 
^Qce  of  the  design  might  reach  the 
governor.    Towards  evening,  Crawford 
^DArdbed  from  Gla<(gow,  with  a  small 
bttt  detenained  band ;  by  midnight  they 
uiived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock :  tfaie 
iDoon  was  set,  and  the  sky,  which  had 
^erto  been  extremely  clear,  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  fog.    It  was  where 
the  rock  was  highest  that  the  assailants 
oude  their  attempt,  because    in  that 
ptace  there  were  few  centineU,  and  they 
^cd  to  find  them  the  least  alert.    The 
fim  kdder  was  scarce  fixed,  when  the 
veigfat  and    eagerness   of  those  who 
momted,  brought   it   to    the   ground. 
None  of  the  assailants  were  hurt  by 
the  ^1,  and  none  of  the  sarrison  alarmed 
I7  ^  noise.  Their  guitfe  and  Crawford 
scnunbled  up  the  rock,  and  fastened  the 
ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  grew 
^n  a  cleft;  this  place  they  all  reached 
*iA  ^  utmost   difficulty,    but  were 
ttill  at  a  great  distance  from  the  foot  of 
^  wall,    llieix'  ladders  were  made  fast 
t  second  time,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 


ascent  they  met  with  an  vnforseen  dif- 
ficulty; one  of  their  companions  was 
seised  with  some  sudden  fit,  and  clung, 
seemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder ;  all 
were  at  a  stand,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  him ;  to  tumble  him  headlong  was 
cruel,  and  might  occasion  a  discovery ; 
but  Crawford^  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him,  he  oidaed  the  soldier  to  be 
bound  fitft  tothe  ladder,  and  they  mounted 
with  ease  over  his  belly.  Day  now  bo- 
gan  to  break,  and  there  still  remained  a 
high  wall  to  scale;  but  after  surmounting 
so  many  greats  difficulties,  this  was 
soon  accomplished.  A  sentiy  observed 
tiie  first  man  who  appeared  00  the  para- 
pet, and  had  just  time  to  give  the  fuann 
before  he  was  knocked  on  the  head. 
The  offioers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  soli- 
citous about  their  own  safety,  than  ca- 
pable of  making  resistance.  The  as- 
saihuts  rushed  forward  with  repeated 
shouts,  and  vrith  the  utmost  fury,  took 
possession  of  the  magazine,  seized  Uie 
cannon,  and  turned  them  against  their 
enemies.  Lord  Fleming  got  into  a 
small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone  into  Ar- 
gylesliire.  Crawford,  in  reward  of  his 
valour  and  good  conduct,  remained  mas- 
ter of  the  castle ;  and  as  he  did  not  lose 
a  single  man  in  the  enterprise,  he  en- 
joyed his  success  with  unmixed  pleasure. 


THE  30tb  and  73d  rsoiments  at  thb 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

No  part  of  the  field  was  more  fertile  in 
imprenive  associations,  than  the  ground 
of  the  30th  and  73d  regiments,  brigaded 
under  Sir  Colin  Halket.  To  no  square 
did  the  artillery,  and  particularly  the 
cuirassiers,  pay  more  frequent  and  tre- 
mendous visits,  and  never  were  they 
shaken  for  a  moment.  Their  almost  in- 
timacy widi  these  deatli-bringing  visit* 
ants  mcreased  so  much,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, that  they  began  to  recognize  their 
faces ;  their  boldness  much  provoked  the 
sokliers :  they  gallopped  up  to  the  bay- 
onet points,  where,  or  course,  their  horses 
made  a  full  stop,  to  the  great  danger  of 
pitching  their  riders  into  the  square. 
Tbev  then  rode  round  and  round  the 
fearless  bulwark  of  bayonets,  and  in  all 
the  confidence  of  their  panoply,  ofWn 
coolly  vralked  their  horses,  to  search  for 
some  chasm  in  the  ranks,  where  they 
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night  ride  in. — The  balls  absolutely 
rung  upon  tlieir  mail,  and  nothing  in- 
commoaed  the  rider,  except  bringing 
down  his  horse,  which  at  last  became 
a  general  order ;  in  that  event  he  gene- 
rally surrendered  himself,  and  was  re- 
ceived within  the  square  till  he  could  be 
sent  into  the  rear. 

The  cuirassiers  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  these  two  regiments;  but  they 
themselves  were  reduced  by  painful  de- 
grees, more  and  more  every  attack.  Line 
was  always  again  formed  with  unwea- 
ried alacrity ;  no  complaint  escaped  the 
soldiers'  lips,  if  we  except  an  occa- 
sional cry  to  be  led  on.  The  storm  was 
seen  again  gathering  and  rolling  on. 
The  serious  command, "  reform  square — 
prepare  to  receive  cavalry,"  was  promptly 
and  accurately  obeyed :  the  whole  were 
prostrate  on  their  breasts  to  let  the  iron 
showers  of  artillery  fly  over,  and  erect  in 
an  instant,  when  the  artillery  ceased  and 
the  cavalry  charged. 

Unable  to  break  in  upon  the  square 
by  open  force,  a  commanding  officer 
of  cuirassiers  tried  a  ruse  de  guerre;  he 
lowered  his  sword  to  General  Halket : 
several  of  the  officers  cried  out,  *<  Sir, 
they  surrender,"  —  "Be  firm,  and  fire," 
was  the  promptly  obeyed  answer.  The 
General  justly  suspected  an  offer  of 
surrender  to  a  body  of  in&ntry,  fixed 
to  the  spot  in  a  defensive  position,  by 
a  body  of  cavalry  who  haa  the  option 
of  galloping  off  with  all  the  plain  open 
behind  Uiero.  The  volley  sent  the  co- 
lonel and  .his  cuirassiers,  as  usual,  with 
a  laugh  of  derision  from  the  men  he 
had  meant  to  cut  to  pieces.  This  gal- 
lant brigade  was  honoured  with  seve- 
ral visits  from  their  illustrious  chief;  in 
one  he  enquired,  "  how  they  were;" 
the  answer  was,  that  two-thirds  of  them 
were  down,  and  that  the  rest  were  so 
exhausted,  that  leave  to  retire  even  for  a 
short  time,  was  most  desirable,  and  some 
of  the  foreign  corps  who  had  not  suf- 
fered, to  take  their  place.  General  Hal- 
ket was  told,  the  issue  depended  on  the 
steady  unflinching  front  of  the  British 
troops,  and  that  even  a  change  of  place 
was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  He  im- 
pressively said,  "  Enough,  my  lord,  we 
stand  here  till  tlie  last  man  falls." 


GENERAL  WALSTCIN 

Was  intrepid  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 


he  was  singularly  supovtitioiis,  ai  the 
following  story  shews.  He  was  at  Gross 
Meseritscb,  in  Moravia,  in  1625,  and 
completely  absorbed  in  laying  the  plan 
of  the  ensuing  campaign :  his  custom 
was  to  pass  part  of  tne  night  in  coDsult- 
ing  the  stars.  One  of  these  nights, 
being  at  his  vrindow,  lost  in  oonlempla- 
tion,  he  felt  himself  violently  struck  on 
the  back :  he  turned  himself  round  in- 
stantly, and  knowing  that  he  was  alooe^ 
and  his  chamber  door  locked,  this  waii- 
rior,  bold  as  he  was  in  battle,  vras  seiMl 
with  fright.  He  did  not  doubt  that  Ob 
blow  was  a  sign  tmm  heaven,  to  whb 
him  of  impending  danger.  He  fell  iflto 
a  deep  mdancholy,  nor  could  any  d  Vk 
friends  obtain  his  secret  from  him.  Bu 
confessor,  a  capuchin,  undertook  to  dli> 
cover  it,  and  had  art  enough  to  indvii 
one  of  die  pages  of  the  generaliasiiDO  |o 
acknowledge,  that  he  bdngintent  on  {!•» 
ing  one  of  his  comrades  a  trick,  haoHl 
himself  in  the  apartment  to  which  VN^ 
stein  had  retired,  and  mistaking  bjm  hr 
his  object,  had  struck  him  with  all  lis 
might;  but  having  found  his  error,  «h9e 
his  master  was  examining  the  roooit  he 
jumped  out  of  the  window.  The  eon- 
fessor  pledged  his  word  and  honour  to 
the  page  that  no  evil  should  befim  hiia 
on  tnis  account :  and  he  thought  hiiasdtf 
happy  in  being  able  to  quiet  the  trepUa- 
tions  of  the  general.  But  what  vras  Us 
despair  when  he  heard  Walstein  oider 
the  immediate  hanging  of  this  mistaken 
youth!  His  orders  were  absolute;  the 
gibbet  was  readv;  the  pagedelivpred  to  the 
executioner  in  thepresence  of  the  general. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  army  wers 
seized  with  indignation ;  the  lower  classes 
exclaimed  against  such  barbarity;  the 
miserable  confessor  threw  himself  re- 
peatedly at  the  feet  of  this  inexorable 
commander.  The  page  had  mounted 
the  ladder,  when  suddenly  the  general 
cried  out,  *<  Stop !' '  Then,  with  a  voioe 
like  thunder,  he  said  to  the  page,  **  Well, 
young  man,  have  you  now  experienced 
what  the  terrors  of  death  are  r  I  have 
served  you  as  you  served  me : 
are  quit." 


London:— Printed  by  Josbfh  Last,  s, 
street,  H«mp8tead>roBdt  'and  p 
W.  M.  Clark,  19,  Warwiddane, 
rowj  J.  Pattib,  17>  Hie:li-«treett 
and  maybe  had,  by  order,  of  all 
town  and  country. 
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ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  QUEBEC  AND  THE  SURVEILLANTE. 


Op  all  the  heroe*  who  ha*e  died  in  the  i 
Krrice  of  iheir  country,  probably  none 
evinced  greater  devoiedness  or  me^a- 
nimity  of  feeUng  than  the  gallant  Captain 
Farmer,  vho  choae  rather  to  perish  with 
his  »hip,  than  tufler  himself  to  be  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

Un  the  6th  of  October,  1779,  the 
Qucbn;,  32  gum,  Captun  Farmer,  and 
the  Ramhlet  cutlet,  Linitenant  Geone, 
fell  in  with  a  targe  French  frigate  and  a 
niiter,tothe«>uui-west  of  Ushant.  The 
fri^le  pTDied  to  be  the  Surveillante  of 
lonj  guns :  the  began  to  fire  at  the 
lluebec,  long  before  she  could  do  any 
nwculion.  Thft  Quebec  reserved  her 
tire  till  she  got  within  point-blank  shot 
of  the  enemy,  when  showing  her  colours, 
she  commenced  the  action,  iln  the  mean- 
time, the  Rambler  cutter  stood  in  between 
Vol.  I. 


the  fri^te  and  the  French  cutter,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  eut  the  latter  off. 
The  action  between  these  continued  for 
nearly  three  hours,  when  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  damage  she  had 
done  to  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the 
Rambler,  made  sail  and  bore  away. 
The  engagement  between  the  two  frigates 
lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  half.  It 
was  fought  so  close,  and  with  such 
obstinacy  on  both  sides,  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  were  both  dismasted, 
lying  like  complete  wrecks  in  the  water, 
on  board  of  each  other.  The  sails  of 
the  Quebec  having  been  brought  down 
along  with  her  masts,  and  not  having 
been  cleared  away,  took  fire.  Tlie  ship 
was  soon  in  flames  :  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  stop  the  flaiaes,  they 
•preid  in  every  direction,  till  about  mx 
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in  the  evening  she  hlew  up,  her  colours 
flying,  and  lier  captain  and  most  of  her 
crew  perishing  with  her. 

As  soon  as  Lieutenant  George  saw  the 
condition  of  the  Quehec,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  sail  towards  her,  in  order  that 
he  might  use  his  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  or  if  that  were  impracticable,  to 
save  the  crew ;  but  his  own  ship  having 
suffered  severely,  and  being  considerably 
to  leeward,  with  little  wind,  and  a  heavy 
swell,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  unable 
to  accomplish  his  object.  He  indeed 
sent  out  tne  boat  of  the  cutter,  but  the 
guns  of  the  Quebec  going  off  as  the 
flames  reached  them,  the  boat's  crew 
were  afraid  to  apprcMch  her  so  often 
as  they  could  have  wished.  Lieutenant 
George,  in  his  ofiicial  account  of  this 
engagement,  blames  the  enemy  for  having 
fir^  on  his  boat  while  performing  this 
office  of  humanity ;  but  this  chaige  was 
afterwards  proved  to  have  been  utterly 
groundless.  On  the  contrary,  several  of 
the  men  of  the  Quebec  were  saved  by 
the  French  frigate,  and  they  uniformly 
bore  testimony  to  the  attention  and 
kindness  with  which  they  were  treated. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  the  enemy's 
ship,  at  the  time  she  received  on  board 
sucn  of  the  crew  of  the  Quebec  as  could 
be  saved,  was  a  complete  wreck,  and 
that  the  majority  of*  her  men  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  we  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
humanity.  It  deserves  farther  to  be 
told,  that  the  French  captain  at  this 
time  was  in  the  agonies  of  deatli,  and 
that  he  spent  his  last  breath  in  declaring 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  having  had 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  display  and 
exercise  of  his  humaniw.  It  is  such 
instances  as  these  of  nobleness  and  bene- 
volence in  those  that  are  fighting  against 
each  other,  that  relieve  the  mind  when 
it  is  weary  with  scenes  of  carnage  and 
bloodsbed,and  almost  disposed  to  despair 

of  the  human  race. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  talented  Captain  Chamier,  in  his 
popular  work,  entitled  <*  Ben  Brace/' 
gives  such  a  truly  graphic  and  sailor-like 
description  of  this  memorable  action,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
it.  It  forms  part  of  a  dialogue  between 
Tom  Toprail  and  Ben  Brace,  the  last  of 
Nelson's  Agamemnons. 

"  ril  just  Uke  the  liberty,"  says  Tom, 


<<  of  telling  you  about  one  Captain  Far- 
mer. I  am  not  the  man  to  let  such  a 
gallant  fellow  as  that  be  neglected ;  for 
although  we  may  now  have  more  finished 
officers  on  board  our  ships,  yet  we  cao*i 
have  braver,  more  loyal,  or  more  excel- 
lent seamen  than  we  had  fiffy  years 
back.  You  may  make  the  uniform  more 
tidy,  and  you  may  make  them  know 
more  about  stars,  and  the  sun  and  the 
moon ;  but  you  cannot  place  better  hearu 
in  their  bodies  than  our  old  ones  had, 
dress  them  how  you  will :  this  I'm  qaita 
certain  of,  that  ever  since  the  seamen 
docked  their  tails,  and  invited  one  mess 
to  drink  tea  with  the  otlier,  your  old 
Jack  is  gone  to  the  devil;  and  all  I 
hope  is,  that  the  hyson  mundungo  ships* 
companies  will  do  as  well  as  we  did. 

**  It  was  on  the  6th  of  October  1779, 
when  Captain  Farmer  commanded  the 
Quebec,  of  thiily-two  guns,  that  we  saw 
a  large  ship  to  leeward,  we  being  off 
Ushant:  we  bore  up,  and  as  she  was 
within  two  gun-shots  when  we  firsi  ob- 
served her  at  daylight,  we  were  soon,  in 
spite  of  her  endeavour  to  escape,  along- 
side of  her,  and  commenced  action  with 
the  Surveillante,  of  forty  runs.  At  ten 
o'clock,  A.u.  we  poured  in  our  first 
broadside ;  it  went  rattling  into  her  in 
great  style,  and  we  made  sure  of  our 
prize;  but  she  gave  us  a  smart  return, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  petitioners  for 
Greenwich.  Well,  it  was  give  and  take, 
like  two  ffood  ones,  for  three  hours  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  our  brave 
captain  was  severely  wounded.  Away 
went  the  Frenchman's  foremast,  and  we 
gave  three  good  cheers ;  but  befbrv  we 
could  finish  tlie  husas,  our  mizen-mast 
hod  fallen,  and  the  main-mast  was  badly 
wounded.  'Don't  make  game  of  the 
foolish,'  said  Bill  Jones,  *you  might 
be  struck  comical  yoonelf ;  and  sure 
enough,  away  went  the  main-mast  over 
the  side^  and  the  topsail  and  course  was 
right  in  the  way  of  our  firing.  Before 
one  o'clock  the  frenchman  had  not  a 
stick  standing,  and  we  were  just  in  the 
same  state.  Our  enemy's  guns  were 
heavier  than  ours,  and  he  had  more  ot 
them,  and  more  men  to  work  them. 

**  We  did  not  have  all  this  fun  to  ouz^ 
selves ;  for  the  Rambler^  a  little  cutter, 
commanded  by  one  Lieutenant  Geot^^ 
was  touching  up  a  French  cutter  to  lee- 
ward of  ua,  and  their  little  popguns  oam« 
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in  between  our  great  guns  and  musketry. 
'  Hnzza,  my  boys !'  said  Captain  Far- 
mer, *Dow  at  it  again;  never  say  die 
whilst  there's  a  «iot  in  the  locker/ 
Well,  we  were  dmng  it  properly,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  sails  caught  fire 
from  our  firing  through  them,  and  we 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  I  thought  I  was 
bom  to  be  burnt  alive,  for  I  could  never 
sieer  clear  of  a  fire :  other  ships  have 
sailed  round  the  world  and  not  been 
bunt,  or  fought  all  through  the  Nile 
witboQf  catching  fire ;  but  every  blessed 
ship  J  get  into,  somehow  or  other,  pays 
a  compliment  to  old  Nick  and  lights  up 
a  blaie. — The  firemen  were  all  alive 
with  their  buckets ;  and  I,  who  had  seen 
qntteeooogfa  of  ship- burning  in  Monte^ 
Bay,  in  the  banning  of  the  year,  did 
not  ^  to  sleep  on  this  occasion. 

''Bnt  it  was  no  use ;  we  lost  ground, 
and  the  Frenchman  did  not  leave  us 
alone  during  this  misfortune.  She  was 
dismasted  like  ourselves ;  and  she  could 
make  but  little  of  the  advantage  of  not 
being  on  fire,  for  she  rolled  about  hea- 
viiy,  10  that  most  of  her  shots  were 
bannless.  Well,  there  was  some  talk 
of  removing  the  captain  to  the  Rambler, 
viiich  cutter  was  a  long  way  to  leeward; 
bat  although  poor  Fanner  was  dread- 
fully wounded,  and  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice—for  the  ship  was  now  in  flames 
lieyond  all  power  of  extinguishing — yet 
^  swore  he  would  never  strike  his  co- 
loors,  or  ever  leave  his  brave  compa- 
nions. Hiis  gives  us  a  little  life;  for 
nothing  shakes  the  courage  of  sailors 
more  than  the  doubts  of  their  officer ; 
>od  every  man  fore  and  aft  knows  it 
AS  well  as  I  do,  that  if  the  captain  winks, 
Half  the  crew  shut  their  eyes.  We  tried 
&U  that  men  could  do  to  put  out  the 
fire,  bat  it  increased  rapidly.  The  wrind, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  lulled  firom  the 
firing;  ud  there  was  the  Quebec  a  com- 
plete wreck,  and  burning  away  like 
fooke  and  oakum.  We  Yad  been  fight- 
ing 6om  ten  till  half-past  one,  and  hard 
>t  work  ever  since  m  endeavouring  to 
qnench  the  flames;  we  had  stuck  our 
colours  on  an  ensign  staff*,  and  there  we 
remained  without  being  meddled  with 
^y  the  enemy,  for  she  hardly  struck  us 
once,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
«hen  the  magaane  caught  fire,  and  we 
blew  iin — I  don't  know  how  high  I 
vent,   but   I  think  I  must  have  been 


very  near  the  stars,  for  I  saw  them  a- 
twinkling " 

''Hurrah, Tom r  said  I. 

**  When  down  I  comes  souse  in  the 
sea,  and  heaan  to  strike  out,  after  I  bad 
nearly  paia  a  visit  to  the  bottom ;  for 
I  came  down  head  foremost,  and  must 
have  been  like  an  iceberg,  twice  as  far  un- 
der water  as  I  had  been  above  it.  I  was 
picked  up  after  the  fish  had  began  to  knib- 
Die  my  toes,  bv  the  Rambler's  boat ;  and 
then  I  found  that  the  captain,  most 
of  the  officers,  and  nearly  all  the  crew, 
had  perished. 

**  1  never  shall  forget  when  I  got  on 
board  the  cutter.  I  ran  down  in  the 
fore  peak,  and  I  'm  blessed  if  I  did  not 
kneel  down  and  say  my  prayers;  and 
I  was  afiaid  to  open  my  eyes,  for  fear 
I  should  find  myself  close  to  ihe  moon, 
writh  only  slippery  fingers  to  hold  with. 
Well,  that  Captain  Farmer  was  a  right 
brave  one;  for  just  before  we  blew  up, 
and  when  the  first  lieutenant  went  to 
him  and  touched  his  hat,  just  as  coolly 
as  he  reported  the  men  all  clean  at  di^ 
visions,  and  said,  *  The  fire,  sir,  has 
reached  the  magazine  door;'  the  captain 
looked  up  at  the  colours,  and  then  giv* 
ing  a  frown  of  defiance  at  the  Surveil* 
lante,  said,  *  I  would  rather  go  there,' 
(pointing  aloft)  '  with  the  colours  flying, 
than  tow  into  Brest  harbour  astern  of 
any  Frenchman.* 

"  Awsy  he  went  a  moment  after.  He 
lost  his  life,  the  country  a  brave  man, 
the  navy,  a  eood  officer;  and  here  am  J, 
Tom  Toprail,  to  tell  the  story,  who  was 
so  highly  elevated,  and  yet  who  never 
was  promoted." 

Poor  Tom  always  swore  when,  in 
after-life,  his  tail  grew  rather  grey,  that 
it  was  owing  to  this  dive ;  and  he  used 
to  say  that  the  tow-rope  of  his  head  had 
got  as  white  as  a  hawser  under  water. 

I  had  heard  something  of  Captain 
Farmer  before ;  for,  do  you  mind,  when- 
ever a  man  is  a  good  one  in  the  navy, 
we  are  sure  to  hear  of  it ;  and  when  he 
b  a  bad  one,  why,  we  are  always  like 
the  Jews  after  payment,  blessed  with 
very  bad  memories. 

ADVENTURES 

OF  A  BEITISH  OFFICER  OUBINC  THE 
PEN  INSULAR  WAR, 

Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  cele* 
brated  scouting  officer,  was  sent  by  Lord 
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WeUinston  to  watch  Marshal  Marmont's  | 
proceedings.      Attended    by    Leon,   a 
Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  who    had 
been  his  companion  on  many  former 
occasions  of  the  same    nature,   Grant 
arriyed  in  the  Salamancan  district,  and 
passing  the  Tonnes  in  the  night,  re- 
mained in  uniform,  for  he  never  assumed 
any  disguise,  tliree  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  camp.     He  thus  obtained 
exact  information  of  Mannont*s  object, 
and  more  especially  of  his  preparations 
of  provisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes 
of  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Wellington, 
from  day  to  day,  by  Spanish  agents. 
However,  on  the  third  night,  some  pea- 
sants   brought   him    a   general    order, 
addressed  to  the  French  regiments,  and 
sa^ng,  that  the  notorious  Grant  being 
within  the  circle  of  their  cantonments, 
the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  secure  him,  for  which  purpose 
also  guards  were  placed  in  a  circle  round 
the  army.     Nothing  daunted  by  this 
news.  Grant  consulted  with  the  peasants, 
and  the  next  morning,  before  daylight, 
entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  which  is 
dose  to  the  ford  on  the  Tormes,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.    Here 
was  a  French  battalion,   and  on  die 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  cavalry  videttes 
were  posted,  two  of  which  constantly 
patrolled  backward  and  forward,  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  yards,  meeting 
alwavs  at  the  ford. 

When  day  broke,  the  French  battalion 
assembled  on  its  alarm-post,  and  at  that 
moment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  with 
his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a  house, 
which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and 
was  opposite  to  the  ford.  The  peasants, 
standmg  on  some  loose  stones,  and 
spreading  their  large  cloaks,  covered 
bun  from  the  cavalry  videttes,  and  thus 
he  calmlv  waited  until  the  latter  were 
separated  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
beat;  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  dashed  through  the  ford  between 
them,  and  receiving  their  fire  without 
damage,  reached  a  wood  not  very  distant, 
where  the  pursuit  was  baffled,  and  where 
he  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon,  who  in 
his  native  dress  met  with  no  interruption. 
Grant  had  already  ascertained  that  the 
means  of  storming  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were 
prepared,  and  that  the  French  officers 
openly  talked  of  doing  so,  but  ho  desired 


still  further  to  test  this  project,  and  to 
discover  if  the  march  of  the  enemy  might 
not  finally  be  directed  by  the  pass  of 
Perales,  towards  the  Tagus.    He  wished 
also  to  ascertain  more  correctly  their  real 
numbers,  and  therefore  placed  himself 
on  a  wooded  hill,  near  Tamames,  where 
the  road  branches  off  to  the  passes,  and 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    Here  lying  perdue, 
until  the  whole  French  army  had  passed, 
he  noted  everv  battalion  and  gun,  and 
finding  (hat  all  were  directed  towards 
Ciudi^,  entered  Teunames  after  they  had 
passed,  and  discovered  that  they  had  left 
the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders 
behind,  which  clearly  proved  that  the 
intention  of  storming  Ciudad   Rodrigo 
was  not  real.    This  allayed  Wellington's 
fears  for  that  fortress.    When  Marmont 
afterwards  passed  the  Coa  in  this  expe- 
dition, Grant  preceded  him,  with  intent 
to  discover  if  his  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal 
upon  Castallo  Branca.    Upon  one  of 
the  inferior  ridges  in  the  pass  of  Pena- 
macor,  this  persevering  officer  placed 
himself,  thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks» 
with  which  the  hills  were  covered,  would 
effectually  secure  him  from  discovery; 
but  from  the  higher  ridge  above*  the 
French  detected  all  his  movements  with 
their  glasses.    In  a  fow  moments,  Leon, 
whose  lynx-eyes  were  always  on  the 
watch,  called  out,  **  The  Frencb,  the 
Frendi  1"  and  pointed  to  the  rear,  whence 
some  dragoons  came  galloping  up.  Grant 
and  his  follower  instantly  darted  into  the 
wood  for  a  little  space,  and  then  sud- 
denly wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  diflfevent 
direction,  yet  at  every  turn  new  enemies 
appeared,  and  at  last  the  hunted  men 
dismounted,  and  fled  on  foot  through 
the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks :  but  again 
they  were  met  by  infantiy,  who  had  been 
detached  in  small  parties  down  the  aides 
of  the  pass,  and  were  directed  in  their 
chase    by    the    waving  of  die  French 
officers'  hats  on  the  ridge  above.     At 
last  Leon  fell  exhausted,  and  the  bar- 
barians who  first  came  up  killed  him, 
in  spite  of  his  companion's  entreaties. 
Grant  himself  they  carried  without  injury 
to  Marmont,  who  receiving  him   with 
apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  pri- 
soner's exploits,  and  the  French  mar- 
shal affirmed  that  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time  on  the  watch ;  that  he  knew  all  hts 
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haunts  and  his  disguiseSy  and  had  dis- 
covered, that  onlj  the  night  hefbre  he 
had  slept  in  the  French  head-quarters, 
with  other  adventuies  which  had  not 
happened,  lor  this  Grant  never  used 
any  disguise;  but  there  was  another 
Grant,  also  very  remarkable  in  his  way, 
who  used  to  remain  for  months  in  the 
French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of 
disguises;  hence  the  similarity  of  names 
caased  the  actions  of  both  to  be  attri- 
buted to  one,  which  is  the  only  pallia- 
tion for  Marmont's  subsequent  conduct. 
Treating  his  prisoner,  as  I  have  said, 
with  fi^reat  apparent  kindness,  the  French 
general  exacted  from  him  an  especial 
parole,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  be 
released  by  the  Patridas  while  on  his 
joomey  through  Spain  to  France,  which 
Mcored  his  captive,  although  Loid  Wel- 
lington offered  2000  dollars  to  any 
Guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue  him. 
The  exaction  of  such  a  parole,  however 
harsh,  was  in  itself  a  tacit  compliment 
to  the  man ;  but  Marmont  also  sent  a 
letter  with  die  escort  to  the  governor  of 
Bayonne,  in  which,  still  labouring  under 
the  enor  that  there  was  only  one  Grant, 
he  designated  his  captive  a  dangerous 
tp,  wm>  had  done  infinite  mischief  to 
the  French  army,  and  whom  he  had  only 
not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect 
to  something  resemoling  an  uniform 
which  be  wore  at  the  time  of  his  capture. 
He  therefore  desired,  that  at  Bayonne 
he  should  be  ph^^^  hi  irons,  ana  sent 
lip  to  Paris.  This  proceeding  was  too 
little  in  accord  with  the  honour  of  tlie 
French  army  to  be  supported,  and  before 
the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed,  Grant, 
it  matters  not  how,  was  made  acouainted 
^th  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Now  the 
custom  at  Bayonne  in  ordinary  cases, 
was  for  the  prisoner  to  vrait  on  the 
authorities,  and  receive  a  passport  to 
tnvei  to  Verdun,  and  all  this  was  duly 
accomplished;  meanwhile,  the  delivery 
of  the  £uai  letter  being  by  certain  means 
delayed.  Giant,  with  a  wonderful  readi- 
ness and  bolcbiess,  resolved  not  to  escaoe 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  thinking  he  would 
laturally  be  pursued  in  that  direction. 
He  juried,  that  if  the  governor  of 
Bayonne  could  not  recapture  him  at 
OQce,  he  would,  for  his  own  security, 
oppress  the  letter,  in  hopes  the  matter 
would  be  no  fiirther  thought  of;  judg- 
ing, I  say,  in  this  acute  manner,  he,  on 


the  instant,  inquired  at  the  hotels  if  any 
French  officer  was  going  to  Paris,  and 
finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  was  so  bent,  he 
boldly  introduced  himself,  and  asked 
pennission  to  join  his  part^r.  The  other 
readily  assented ;  and  while  thus  tra- 
velling, the  genend,  unacquainted  with 
Marmont's  intentions,  often  rallied  his 
companion  about  his  adventures,  little 
thinking  he  was  then  himself  an  instru- 
ment in  forwarding  the  most  dangerous 
and  skilful  of  them  all. 

In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant, 
hv  a  species  of  intuition,  discovered  an 
English  agent,  and  from  him  received  a 
recommendation  to  another  secret  agent 
in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  be 
necessary  to  his  final  escape;  for  he 
looked  upon  Marmont's  double  dealing, 
and  the  expressed  design  to  take  away 
his  life,  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of 
his  parole,  which  was  moreover  only 
given  with  respect  to  Spain.  When  he 
arrived  at  Paris  he  took  leave  of  Souham, 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian 
agent,  from  whom  he  obtained  money, 
and  by  his  advice  avoided  appearing 
before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport 
examined.  He  took  a  lodging  in  a  very 
public  street,  frequented  the  coffee- 
nouses,  and  even  visited  the  theatres 
without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent, 
who  had  been  long  established,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  police, 
had  ascertained  that  no  inquiry  about 
his  escape  had  been  set  on  foot 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  wnich  the  agent 
informed  him,  that  a  passport  was  ready 
for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American, 
who  had  died  suddenlv  the  ve]^  day 
it  was  to  have  been  claimed.  Seizing 
this  occasion,  Grant  boldly  demanded 
the  passport,  with  whidi  ne  instantly 
departed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
because  certain  reasons  not  necessary  to 
mention  led  him  to  expect  more  assist- 
ance there  than  at  any  other  port 

However,  new  difficulties  awaited 
him,  and  were  overcome  by  fresh  exer- 
tions of  his  surprising  talents,  which 
fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  aiding. 
He  first  took  a  passage  for  America  in 
a  ship  of  that  nation,  but  its  departure 
being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he  frankly 
explained  his  true  situation  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  desired  him  to  assume  tne 
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character  of  a  dlacontented  teaman,  and 
giving  him  a  sailor's  dress  and  forty 
aollan,  sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in 
the  American  consul's  hands,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  captain  for 
ill-usage  when  ne  reached  the  American 
Smtes.    Tliis  being  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  the  consul  gave  him  a  certifi- 
cate, which  enabled  him  to  pass  from 
port  to  port  as  a  discharged  sailor  seek- 
ing a  ship.    Thus  provided,  after  wait- 
ing some  days,  Grant  prevailed  upon  a 
boatman,  by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons, 
to  row  him  in  the  night  towards  a  small 
island,  where  by  usage  the  English  ves- 
sels watered  unmolested,  and,  m  return, 
permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and 
traffic  without  interruption.    In  the  night 
the  boat  sailed,  the  masts  of  the  BriUsh 
ships  were  dimly  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  tne  island)  and  the  termination  of  his 
toils  appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boat- 
man, eitner  from  fear  or  malice,  suddenly 
put  about,  and  returned  to  port.    In 
such  a  situation  some  men  would  have 
striven  in  desperation  to  force  fortune, 
and  so  have  perished ;  the  spirit  of  others 
would  have  sunk  in  despair;  for  the 
money  he  had  promised  was  idl  which 
remained  of  his  stock,  and  the  boatman, 
notwithstanding  his  breach  of  contract, 
demanded  the  whole;  but  with  inex- 
pressible coolness  and  resolution.  Grant 
gave  him  one  Napoleon  instead  of  ten, 
and  a  rebuke  for  nis  misconduct.    TTie 
other  having  threatened  a  reference  to 
the  police,  soon  found  he  was  no  match 
in  subtilty  for  his  opponent,  who  told 
him  plainly  he  would  then  denounce 
him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  adduce  the  great  price  of  his 
boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt  I 

This  menace  vras  too  formidable  to 
be  resisted,  and  Grant  in  a  few  days 
engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who  faithfully 
performed  his  bargain.  But  now  there 
were  no  English  vessels  near  the  isbind ; 
however,  the  fisherman  cast  his  nets  and 
caught  some  fish,  with  which  he  sailed 
towards  the  southward^  where  he  had 
heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of  war. 
In  a  few  hours  they  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  ber,  and  were  steering  that  way,  when 
a  shot  fipom  a  coast  battery  brought  them 
to,  and  a  boat  vrith  soldiers  put  off  to' 
board  them.  The  fisherman  vras  true ; 
he  called  Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers, 
by  whom  they  expected  to  be  arrested, 


were  only  sent  to  warn  them  not  to  pass 
the  battery,  because  the  English  vessel 
they  were  in  search  of  was  on  the  coast. 
The  old  man,  who  had  expected  this, 
bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish,  assuring 
them  he  must  go  with  his  son  or  they 
would  starve,  and  that  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  vrith  the  coast,  he  oouM 
always  escape  the  enemy.  His  preyen 
and  presents  prevailed,  he  was  desired 
to  wait  uAder  the  battery  till  night,  and 
then  depart;  but  under  pretence  of 
arranging  his  escape  from  the  English 
vessel,  he  made  tne  soldiers  point  oat 
her  bearings  so  exactly,  that  wnen  dark- 
ness came,  he  ran  her  straight  on  board, 
and  the  intrepid  officer  stood  in  safety 
on  the  quarter-deck. 

After  this  Grant  reached  England, 
and  obtained  permission  to  choose  a 
French  officer  of  equal  rank  with  him- 
self to  send  to  France,  that  no  doabt 
might  remain  about  the  proprieW  of  his 
escape ;  and  great  was  his  astontshmeot 
to  find,  in  the  first  prison  he  Tisited,  the 
old  fisherman  and  his  real  son,  who  had, 
meanwhile,  been  captured,  notwithstand- 
ing a  protection  given  to  them  lor  their 
services.  Grant,  whose  generosity  and 
benevolence  were  as  remarkable  as  the 
qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon 
obtained  their  release,  and  having  sent 
them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  France, 
returned  himself  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
within  four  month*  fmm  the  date  if  hh 
capture f  was  again  on  the  Tormes  watch- 
ing Marmont's  army  I  This  generous 
and  spirited,  yet  gentle-ndnded  man, 
having  served  his  country  nobly  and 
ably  m  every  climate,  died  not  long 
since,  exhausted  by  the  continual  hard- 
ships he  had  endured. 

CROSSING  THE  DESERT. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  June,  1801,  Colonel  Lloyd,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  86th  regiment,  left 
Suez,  to  join  the  army  bdbre  Cairo. 
They  had  an  allowance  of  only  three 
pints  of  vrater  per  man,  and  mm  the 
leaky  state  of  the  skins,  in  vrhic^  it  wis 
conveyed,  even  that  quantity  could  not 
be  insured.  Arab  Sheiks  were  the ffuides 
whom  the  vizier  had  furnished,  and  made 
responsible  for  the  safe  passage  of  the 
detachment.  The  distance  from  Suei  to 
Cairo  is,  in  a  straight  line,  not  more  than 
fifty-eight  miles;  but  the  conductors, 
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fearing  that  the  French  might  endeavour 
to  intercept  the  detachment,  had  in- 
fonned  Colonel  Lloyd  that  a  detour  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  would  be  necessary. 
The  day  had  been  very  sultry,  thermo- 
meter 109,  which  heaty  as  night  drew 
ODjdiminidied  to  94.  Before  nine  o'clock, 
three  officers,  Captain  Cuyler,  and  Lieu- 
teDants  Morae  and  Goodfellow,  were 
tAken  90  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  twelve 
miles.  Colonel  Uoyd  halted  for  two 
boun,  when,  as  the  thermometer  fell  to 
86,  the  troops  moved  again,  and  conti- 
nued marching  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  day  then  became  so  in- 
tolenbly  hot,  that  Colonel  Lloyd,  con- 
traiyto  his  first  intentions^  on  account 
of  the  trouble  and  exertion  necessary  to 
load  and  unload  the  camels,  ordered  I 
tents  to  be  pitched,  that  the  men,  till ) 
efeoiog,  might  find  a  shelter  from  the  , 
sua.  Twenty-six  miles  of  the  journey 
were  calculated  to  be  passed,  which  made 
this  rest  not  altogether  to  be  regretted. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  the  guides  came 
to  Colonel  Lloyd,  and  acquainted  him 
that  the  troops  should  immediately  ad*- 
vanoe,  as  the  da^  threatened  to  lie  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  if  the  camels  rested  on 
the  sand,  their  limbs  would  soon  be  de- 
bilitated by  the  heat,  and  that  they  would 
zeqaire  water  before  they  could  move 
again;  whereas,  if  kept  advancing,  they 
could  neither  be  affected  by  the  burning 
gTouod,  or  heat  of  the  atmoaphere,  in  so 
&tal  a  degpree;  adding  also,  that  they 
suspected  the  camel  dnvers  might  steal 
the  water  when  the  soldiers  were  asleep, 
which  thev  feared  from  the  state  of  the 
slcios  would  now  be  found  scarcely  suffix 
dent. 

These  arguments,  and  a  reflection  that 
the  guides  being  responsible  for  the  march 
should  luive  their  wishes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible complied  with,  determined  Colonel 
Lloyd  to  proceed.  The  tents  were  there- 
fore strock,  at  eleven  o'clock,  4«  M.  the 
march  recommenced,  thermometer  then 
109.  Captain  Cuyler,  who  had  pre- 
vioQslv  jomed  in  a  feeble  state,  soon 
fainted  again,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 
A  camel  wi&  two  men  were  left  to  bring 
him  on. 

About  one  o'clock.  Colonel  Lloyd, 
finding  his  men  were  dropping  last  in 
the  tear,  halted  the  detacnment,.  and 
with  the  wish  of  affording  relief  to  the  ! 


fatigue  and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  cut 
off  from  the  camels  his  own  bagsage, 
which  example  was  followed  by  all  &e 
officers.  As  many  men  as  could  be  car- 
ried were  then  mounted  on  the  camels, 
and  the  whole  proceeded.  At  two  o'clock 
the  thermometer  rose  tQ  110,  and  at  that 
time  a  camseen  or  south  wind  began  to 
blow.  The  dreadful  sensation  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  wind  is  in  that  quar- 
ter, can  scaroely  be  described,  and  here 
its  effects  were  fdt  vrith  aggravated  hor- 
ror. Colonel  Lloyd  persevered  till  four 
o'clock  p.  M.  when  the  situation  of  tlie 
detachment  obliged  him  to  stop.  Many 
officers  and  soldiers  were  seized  wim 
giddiness  and  loss  of  sight,  whilst  others 
tell  down  gasping  for  brea^,  and  calling 
out  for  drink. 

On  exanuning  the  skins,  it  was  found 
that  the  sun  had  cracked  them,  so  that 
they  leaked  considerably,  and  the  water 
remaining  had  become  a  puddle  of  very 
thick  consistence,  and  full  of  maggots. 
Necessity,  howe\'er,  required  that  this 
wretched  drink  should  be  distributed, 
and  which  the  men  swallowed  with  avi- 
dity. Vomiting  and  violent  pains  in  the 
bowels  were  the  immediate  consequences. 
Colonel  Lloyd  finding  this,  directed  that 
no  more  should  be  served. 

The  officers  had  brought  vrith  them  a 
certain  proportion  of  Madeira  wine, 
which  they  now  divided  amongst  the 
soldiers ;  some  spirits  were  mix«i  with 
the  remaining  water,  and  each  man  had 
hb  proportion  into  his  own  canteen. 
The  whole  were  then  warned  that  every 
drop  was  in  their  possession,  and  that 
on  their  own  pruaence  must  depend 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  rest, 

The  residue  of  spirits  was  spilt  on 
the  ground,  as  Colonel  Lloyd  oreaded 
that  such  temptation  inight  produce  fa- 
tal consequences. 

These  arrangements  occupied  the  time 
till  past  SIX  o'clock,  when  tne  wind  died 
away,  aqd  as  the  sun  declined  the  air 
became  more  temperate.  Co)ooel  Lloyd 
supposes  that  the  thermometer  (he  had 
unfortunately  lost  his  own  when  the 
baggage  vras  cut  away)  must  have  risen, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  to  140. 

The  wine  had  considerably  refreshed 
every  body,  yet  still  a  languor  pervaded 
the  whole.  At  seven  o'dock  the  order 
for  marching  was  given.  Seventeen  men. 
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unable  to  travel  even  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  were  necessarily  left  on  the 
ground,  and  with  them  camels,  that  they 
might  follow  in  two  hours. 

After  a  march  of  six  miles  (in  which 
several  officers  and  men,  also  Colonel 
Lloyd,  felt  the  extraordinary  sensation 
of  seeing  horses,  camels,  and  all  kinds 
of  animals  constantly  moving  with  the 
rapidest  transition  before  them,  which 
false  perception  they  could  not  correct,) 
at  eleven  o  clock  at  night  the  detachment 
again  halted.  The  night  was  excessively 
dark,  and  every  one  so  fatigued,  that 
unconquerable  sleep  seized  upon  all, 
during  which  the  Arabs  contrived  to 
steal,  amongst  other  things,  a  trunk 
containing  money.  At  four  o*cIock  in 
the  morning  the  guides  awoke  Colonel 
Lloyd,  and  the  soldiers  formed  with 
difficulty  into  order  of  march,  as  a  very 
heavy  dew  having  fallen  during  the 
night,  their  limbs  were  so  benumbed 
witli  cold  that  they  could  scarcely  move. 
The  seventeen  men  had  not  joined ;  but 
as  the  soldiers  complained  of 'great 
drought,  and  thirty  miles  of  desert  still 
separated  them  from  the  springs.  Colonel 
Lloyd  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  a  cool  morning  by 
waiting  for  that  party.  The  camseen 
began  again  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
day  before ;  the  soldiers  were  not,  how- 
ever, affected  in  the  same  severe  degree. 
By  great  perseverance,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  so  many  to  stop.  Colo- 
nel Lloyd,  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  reached 
the  springs  of  Elhanka,  and  the  joy  of 
the  people  was  naturally  very  great; 
there  had  been  some  stragglers,  but  by 
eight  o'clock  all  the  camels  came  up, 
and  during  the  night,  the  men  who  from 
giddiness  had  fallen  from  off  their  backs 
joined. 

The  soldiers  were  not  guilty  of  the 
excess  in  drinking  water  at  the  springs, 
which  it  was  feared  would  have  beenttie 
case,  but  two  officers*  horses  breaking 
loose,  ran  to  the  wells,  and  drank  till 
they  died  on  the  spot.  AVhat  must  have 
bec»i  the  sufferings  of  these  animals, 
deprived  of  food  and  water  from  the 
evening  of  the  6th  till  the  evening  of  the 
8  th,  during  the  greatest  part  of  which 
time  the  lungs  only  in6ated  fiery  air  I 
No  man  had  either  tasted  a  morsel  of 
any  thing  after  quitting  Suez,  but  food 


would  rather  have  increased  the  drought, 
and  under  this  idea  all  the  rations  of 
salt  pork  were  thrown  away  the  first 
morning.  It  was  impossible  to  have 
brought  fresh  meat,  as  none  could  be 
procured  at  Suez,  or  would  any  have 
kept  three  hours  on  the  march. 

The  course  of  the  first  forty  miles  had 
been  N.N.W.  over  a  hard  sand,  and  the 
last  thirty  N.W.  bjr  W,  of  which  the 
first  ten  was  over  rising  ground,  and  the 
last  twenty  in  a  very  deep  heavy  sand. 
During  die  whole  march,  no  vegetation 
whatsoever,  nor  bird,  nor  beast,  had 
been  seen. 

During  the  day  of  the  9th  of  June, 
eight  of  the  seventeen  men  left  behind 
joined,  but  the  remainder  were  never 
heard  of.  As  Cairo  wva  only  twelve 
miles  distant.  Colonel  Lloyd  halted  till 
dark  at  the  springs,  not  presuming  with 
so  small  a  force  to  risk  discovery. 
After  marching  all  night,  about  eleven 
o*clock,  A.M.  on  tlie  lOtb  of  June,  he 
joined  the  Grand  Vizier's  army  encam}]«d 
at  Chobra,  and  pitched  his  tents  with 
Colonel  Stuart's  division. 

Never  were  soldiers  in  a  more  pitiable 
condition;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
plague,  they  had  been  obliged  to  bum 
all  their  uniforms,  and  on  their  march 
had  lost  their  knapsacks,  &c.,  but  being 
uncommonly  fine  men,  their  appearance 
excited  great  interest 


C&PTAtK   BOTHERHAV. 

During  the  glorious  action  off  Tra- 
falgar, a  heavy  shower  of  the  eneniy*s 
musketry  swept  the  quarter-deck  of 
Vice-Admiral  Xord  Collingwood's  ves- 
sel, the  Royal  Sovereign,  T  when  she  had 
seven  ships  upon  her)  and  left  Captaio 
Rotherham  standing  almost  alone  among 
the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  which 
strewed  the  deck.  The  Captain  had  on 
his  gold  laced  cocked  hat,  (rather  a 
remarkable  one)  and  his  gold  epaulettes. 
Being  asked  why  he  so  exposed  himself 
to  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  in  that 
conspicuous  dress,  he  gallantly  replied, 
"  I've  always  fought  in  a  cocked  hat, 
and  I  always  will  r 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  ACRE. 


We  ihall  now  call  the  atteation  of  our 
nadars  lo  one  of  the  tdoM  brilliant  ei- 
ploita  vhich  the  fint  Fnnch  nrolu' 
tioniiiy  war  can  furnish;  (o  an  exploit  in 
which  it  was  made  abiuidantly  erident, 
Uttt  Ihe  bravery  of  Bntiih  seainni,  even 
*l>ni  eserted  mkI  employed  on  senices 
DM  coo^eoial  lo  their  taste  or  habili, 
"Wts  with  few  ornoobttacIescn'difficaU 
li(<  which  it  cannot  smmonnl  or  ranore. 
'  Buonaparie,  for  a  coniiderable  lime 
>fter  be  landed  in  E^Tpt,  met  with  al- 
KKst  unifbnn  lucceai :  the  Turki,  io- 
^Md,  were  extmnely  hostile  to  him,  and 
"Btnd  every  opposition  to  his  plans, 
•■d  his  progteu,  in  their  power;  but  a 
vvlcM  and  undisciplined  rabble,  how- 
*w  nqmeroiis  and  zealous,  stood  TCiy 
liufc  chatiLe  when  brought  into  the  field 
■Siiatt  the  veteran  troops  of  Prance, 
Vol.  I.  "^ 


headed  bjr  one  of  their  most  tarourile  and 
victorious  generals.  Accordingly,  Bnona- 
parte  was  rather  haraMed  than  impeded 
by  the  Turks ;  and  having  gained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  he 
resolved  to  adrance  into  Syria :  what 
was  his  grand  and  ultimate  object,  it  is 
not  easy  to  divine.  Hit  first  object  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  chastise  and  remove 
out  of  the  way,  the  army  of  Adimet 
Pasha  El  Djeuar,  who  commanded 
at  the  frontier  town  of  Acre,  and  who 
had  brought  a  formidable  fami  10  act 
against  the  French  general. 

In  this  expedition  against  Syria, 
Buonaparte  employed  only  one  thousand 
chosen  men.  With  Ihete  he  began  his 
march.  Every  opposition  made  by  the 
e(brce«was  miavailing;  no  forlrefS 
could  resist  him,  and  on   the   18lh   of 
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March,  1799,  he  arrived  before  Acre. 
Here,  however,  his  ambitious  projects 
were  destined  to  be  foiled ;  ana  foiled 
by  a  man  who  had  already  incurred  his 
most  deadly  hatred. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  a  distinct 
command  as  an  established  commodore 
on  the  coast  of  Egjrpt,  having  received  in- 
telligence from  Djezzar  Pasha,  governor 
of  Syria,  of  the  incursion  made  by  Buona- 
parte*s  army  into  that  province,  and  its 
approach  to  Acre,  its  capital,  hastened 
with  a  part  of  the  naval  force  under  his 
orders  to  its  relief,  and  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  arriving  there  two  days  before  the 
French.  In  the  defence  of  this  ancient 
place  of  strength,  the  commodore,  with 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Miller,  of  the 
Theseus,  was  enablea  to  render  the  most 
effectual  service.  Although  this  fortress 
was,  neither  by  nature  or  art,  strong, 
Buonaparte,  eager  to  reduce  it  with  the 
least  possible  £lay,  had  ordered  round 
heavy  cannon,  ammunition,  platforms, 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  siege, 
on  board  the  French  flotilla.  This  flotilla 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  took  measures  to  in- 
tercept, and  on  the  16th  of  March,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  captured 
the  whole  of  them  off  Cape  Carmet.  The 
artillery  were  immediately  landed,  and 
mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  French 
were  done  with  that  levity  and  careless- 
ness which  over-confidence  inspires. 
Favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
thev  were  enabled  to  carry  their  trenches 
within  half  musket-shot  of  the  ditch.  On 
the  19th  of  March  they  determined  to 
commence  the  attack ;  and  on  the  30th, 
having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
they  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by 
assault.  They  were,  however,  repulsed 
with  dreadful  loss ;  the  ditch  being  ab- 
solutely filled  with  their  dead  bodies. 
The  garrison  made  a  spirited  sortie,  but 
were  forced  to  retire  with  precipitation 
within  the  walls ;  and  on  the  first  of 
April  the  enemy  advanced  to  storm  the 
fortress ;  it  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  a  ditch  of  fifteen  feet  was  to 
be  passed,  while  the  counterscarp  was 
almost  untouched,  and  the  breach,  which 
was  not  large,  had  been  effected  upwards 
of  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  works. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  a  body 
of  grenadiers  descended  into  the  ditch, 
and  attempted  to  scale  the  wall ;  but  the 


only  effect  produced  by  the  late  explosion 
being  a  small  opening  in  the  glacis, 
nothing  could  be  achieved.  The  garrison 
was  at  first  seized  with  terror,  and  many 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  ran  towards  tlie 
harbour ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  discover 
that  the  opening  in  the  wall  was  several 
feet  above  the  rubbish,  than  they  returned 
to  the  charge  and  showered  down  stones, 
grenades,  and  combustibles  upon  the  as- 
sailants, who  were  obliged  to  retire,  after 
losing  two  adjutants  and  a  great  number 
of  men.  This  event  afforded  so  much 
encouraffement  to  the  troops  of  the  Pasha, 
that  on  tne  5th  they  made  another  sally, 
in  which  they  killed  Detroye,  ckef-de- 
6ri^cM/e,and  several  others  of  the  besieg- 
ers. At  this  period  of  the  seige,  the 
British  ships,  which  had  been  driven  from 
the  unsheltered  anchorage  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  by  the  equinoctiiu  gales,  had  no 
sooner  resumed  their  station,  than  another 
sortie  was  dertermined  upon,  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  a  mine  made  by  the 
enemy  below  the  tower.  In  this  opera- 
tion, on  the  7th,  the  Britbh  marines  and 
seamen  were  to  force  their  way  into  the 
mine,  while  the  Turkish  troops  attacked 
the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  right  and 
left.  The  sally  took  place  iust  before 
daylight ;  and  Lieutenant  Wright,  who 
commanded  the  seamen-pioneers,  not- 
withstanding he  received  two  shots  in 
his  right  arm  as  he  advanced,  entered 
the  mine  witli  the  pikemen,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  it,  where  he  verified 
its  direction,  and  completed  its  destruc- 
tion. 

All  the  neighbouring  districts  were 
now  in  arms,  and  the  Samaritan  Arabs 
evinced  so  much  daring  as  to  make  in- 
cursions even  into  the  French  camp. 
Under  these  circumstances  Buonapaite 
proceeded  against  them  in  person,  and 
on  the  16th  he  found  Kleber's  divisioo, 
consisting  of  2000  Frenchmen,  who  bad 
previously  beoi  detached  as  a  corps  of  ob-  « 
servation,  fighting  at  the  foot  ot  Mount 
Tabor,  and  nearly  encircled  by  a  large 
bod^  of  horse,  which  he  obliged  to  retire 
behind  the  mount,  where  a  great  number 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Jordan. 

Buonaparte  hastened  to  return  to  the 
camp  before  Acre,  and  the  invaders  had 
at  length  beheld  the  completion  of  the 
mine  destined  to  destroy  the  tower,  which 
had  so  long  withstood  all  their  efforts: 
buty  although  one  of  the  angles  was 
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ried  ftwayi  the  breach  remained  as  diifi- 
oolt  of  access  as  before.  On  the  l^t  of 
Msjy  htUx  many  hours  heavy  cannonade, 
Irom  diirty  pieces  of  besieging  artillery, 
brooght  by  the  enemy  from  Jaffa,  a  fourth 
suempt  was  made ;  but  the  two  ships 
of  the  line,  the  Tiger  and  the  Theseus, 
together  with  the  gun-boats,  &c.  which 
were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  har- 
bour, kept  up  such  a  destructiye  fire  on 
the  enemy's  trenches,  that  at  length  they 
were  again  repulsed  with  immense  loss, 
and  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attack. 

Notwiuistandtng  these  various  repulses, 
the  enemy  continued  to  batter  m  the 
breadi  with  progressive  success,  but  on 
tbe  4ih  of  May  their  powder  began  to 
fail,  which  obliged  them  to  slacken  their 
fire.  Tbey  also  wanted  shot,  and  an 
order  of  the  day  fixed  a  price  to  be  given 
tor  all  balls,  according  to  their  calibre, 
which  m^t  be  picked  up  after  being 
fired  from  the  fortress  or  the  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

Nine  several  times  did  Buonaparte  at- 
tempt to  storm  Acre;  each  time  with  in- 
creased vigour  and  obstinacy ;  and  each 
time  he  was  repulsed  with  fearful  slaugh- 
ter. In  tbe  meanwhile,  the  garrison,  in- 
itrucled  and  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  made  firequent  sorties,  which  kept 
the  French  on  the  defensive,  and  impe- 
ded the  construction  of  their  covering 
works.  Part  of  the  garrison  consisted 
of  some  excellent  riflemen,  chiefly  Alba- 
nians ;  who  placed  stones  one  over  the 
other  on  the  walls,  put  their  fire-arms 
through  the  interstices,  aDd  thus,  com- 
pletely sheltered,  dealt  destruction  a- 
mongst  the  enemy  with  fatal  precision. 
On  one  occasion  a  French  general  was 
passing  through  the  trench,  Yua  hand  rest- 
ing as  he  stooped,  on  his  hip,  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  which  his  wooden  leg 
ifflpaired,his  elbow  only  was  raised  above 
the  trench.  He  was  warned  that  the 
shot  fired  from  the  garrison  did  not  miss 
the  smallest  object.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  any  observation  of  this  kind,  and 
in  a  fiew  instants  his  elbow-joint  was 
fi«ctured  so  that  amputation  of  the  arm 
became  indispensable. 

As  the  siege  advanced,  afiairs  on  both 
ades  exhibiled  increased  determination. 
No  relaxation  was  permitted  by  either 
oarty,  except  what  was  unavoidably  pro- 
duced by  excessive  fatigue.  Buonaparte 
seemed  as  resolutely  bent  on  carrying 


the  place,  as  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  on 
preserving  and  defending  it;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  independently 
ofull  considerations  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  Acre,  the  rival  chiefs  were 
mflamed  by  personal^  motives  of  hatred 
and  glory.    The  garrison  had  long  been 
in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement,  under 
Hassan  Bey,  who  had  originally  received, 
orders  to  advance  against  Alexandria 
but  was  afterwards  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  relief  of  Acre :  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  fifty-first  day  of  the  siege 
that  this  fleet  made  its  appearance ;  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Buonaparte  was 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and  transports. 
The  approach  of  so  much  additional 
strength  was  the  signal  to  Buonaparte 
for  a  vigorous  and  persevering  assault, 
in  hopes  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
before  the  enemy's  reinforcement  could 
disembark.     The  constant  fire  of  the 
[  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased  tenfold, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May,  they 
succeeded  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the 
second  story  of  the  north-east  tower. 
Daylight  on  the  8th  showed  the  Frendi 
standard  unfurled  on  the  outer  angle,  and 
their  troops  had  covered  themselves  in 
the  lodgment;  having  constructed  two 
traverses  across  the  ditch,  composed  of 
sand-bags,  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
built  in  with  them.  At  this  most  critical 
point  of  the  contest,  Hassan  Bey's  troops, 
though    they  had  advanced   half  way 
towards  the  shore,  were  still  in  their 
boats,  while  those  of  Buonaparte  had  al- 
ready landed.    Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose 
eneigy  and  talents  gave  effect  to  every 
operation,  landed  the  boats  on  the  mole, 
and  placinff  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
crew,  marched  them  to  the  breach,  each 
man  being  armed  with  a  pike.     A  heap 
of  ruins  between  the  besieged  and  the 
besiegers  served  as  a  breast-work  for 
both ;  the  muzsles  of  the  muskets  touched, 
and  the  spear-heads  of  the  standards 
locked.  Djezzar  Pasha,  hearing  that  the 
English  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his 
station,  where,  according  to  the  ancient 
Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward 
such  as  should  bring  him  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  and  distributing  cartridges 
with  his  own  hands.    This  energetic  old 
man,  coming  behind  his  British  allies, 
pulled  them  down  with  violence,  saving, 
''If  any  harm  should  happen  to  our  £ng. 
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Ikhfiriends,  all  will  be  lost."  The  whole 
of  the  rdnforcements  being  now  landed, 
tiie  Padwy  with  some  difficulty,  so  fiir 
subdued  his  jealousy  as  to  admit  the 
Chifflick  regiment  of  one  thousand  men, 
into  the  ganien  of  his  seraglio;  from 
whence  a  vigorous  sally  was  made,  with 
an  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
enemy's  third  parallel,  or  nearest  trench; 
but  the  Turks,  unequal  to  such  a  move- 
ment, were  driven  back  into  the  town 
with  loss ;  and  although  the  sortie  did 
not  succeed,  it  had  the  effect  of  obliging 
the  enemy  to  eipose  themselves  above 
their  parapets,  and  the  flanking  fire  of 
the  garrison,  aided  by  a  few  hand-gre- 
nades, dislodged  them  from  the  tower.  At 
this  moment,  Buonaparte,  surrounded  by 
his  generals  and  aids-de-camp,  was  con- 
spicuously distinguished  on  a  mount 
called  Richard  CoBur  de  lion .  Ilis  officers 
formed  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  stood.    It  was  soon  apparent, 
from  his  movements,  that  he  had  by  no 
means  abandoned  the  idea  of  gaining 
possession  of  Acre ;  another  assault,  if 
possible,  more  dr^idful  and  determined 
than  any  of  the  former,  was  anticipated 
and  prepared  for.    The  enemy  effected  a 
new  breach  by  an  incessant  fire  directed 
to  the  southward,  every  shot  knocking 
down  whole  sheets  of  a  wall,  much  less 
solid  than  that  of  the  tower,  on  which 
they  had  expended  so  much  time  and 
ammunition.    At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Pasha,  the  breach  was  not  this  time  de- 
fended, but  a  certain  number  was  let  in, 
and  then  closed  upon,  according  to  the 
Turkish  mode  of  war.  The  French  mount- 
ed the  breach  unmolested;  conceiving  that 
the  garrison  were  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  offier  fiirther  resistance,  they  proceeded 
with  too  little  caution  :  but  scarcely  had 
they  descended  into  the  bashaw's  garden, 
when  they  were  met  and  attacked  by  the 
Turks  with  a  sabre  in  one  hand  and  a 
dagger  in  the  other;  which  proving  more 
than  a  match  for  the  bayonet,  great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  fell,  and  the  remainder 
were  compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  a 
precipitate  retreat    Thus  ended  a  con- 
test, continued,  with  little  intermission, 
for  five-and-twenty  hours,  and  in  which 
nature,  sinking  under  the  exertion,  de- 
manded repose. 

After  this  unfortunate  assault,  Buona- 
parte appeared  to  be  afflicted  at  seeing 
the  blood  of  so  many  brave  men  uselessly 


shed,  and  said  to  one  of  his  sta^  ^'  I  see 
that  this  place  has  cost  me  a  number 
of  men,  and  wasted  much  time.     But 
things  are  too  fiff  advanced  not  to  at- 
tempt a  last  effort.    If  I  succeed,  as  I 
expect,  I  shall  find  in  the  town  the  pa- 
sha's treasures,  and  arms  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.     I  will  stir  up  and 
arm  the  people  of  Syria,  who  are  di^ 
gusted  at  the  ferocity  of  Djezzar,  and  who 
pray  for  his  destruotion  at  every  asaanlL 
I  shall  then  march  upon  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  On  advancing  into  the  country, 
the  discontented  will  flock  round  my 
standard,  and  swell  my  army.    I  will 
announce  to  the  people  the  abolition  of 
servitude,  and  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ments of  the  pashas.    I  shall  arrive  at 
Constantinople  widi  large  masses  of  sol- 
diery.   I  shall  overturn  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  find  in  the  east  a  new  and 
grand  empire,  which  will  fix  my  place  in 
the  records  of  posterity.  Perhaps  I  shall 
return  to  Pans  by  Adrianople,  or  by 
Vienna,   after  having  annihilated  the 
house  of  Austria."     After  some  tutural 
suggestions  made  to  him  on  these  grand 
projects,  he  replied,  "Whatl  do  you  not 
see  that  the  Druses  only  wait  for  the  &11 
of  Acre,  to  rise  in  rebellion  ?    Have  not 
the  keys  of  Damascus  already  been  offer- 
ed me  ?     I  only  stay  till  these  walls  foil, 
because,  until  then,  I  can  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  this  large  town.    By  the 
operation  which  I  meditate,  I  cut  off  all 
kmd  of  succour  firom  the  beys,  and  secure 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.     I  will  have 
Desaix  nominated  commander-in-diief; 
but  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  the  last  assault 
I  am  about  to  attempt,  I  set  off  directly. 
Time  presses.    I  shall  not  be  at  Cairo 
before  the  middle  of  June.    The  winds 
vrill  then  be  favourable  for  ships  bound 
to  Egypt  from  the  north.  Constantiuoirfe 
will  send  troops  to  Alexandria  and  Ro- 
setta.  I  must  DC  there.  As  for  the  army, 
which  will  arrive  afterwards  by  land,  I 
do  not  fear  it  this  year.    I  vrill  cause 
every  thing  to  be  destroyed,  all  the  way 
to  the  entrance  of  the  desert.    I  will  ren- 
der the  passage  of  an  army  impossible 
for  two  years.  Troops  cannot  exist  amidst 
ruins." 

As  the  capture  of  Acre  became  dubi- 
ous, chagrin  began  to  be  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  Buonanarte,  vrho,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  beheld  himself  foiled, 
and  that  too  by  a  town  scarcely  defen- 
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nble  aooording  to  the  rules  of  art;  while 
the  fanoimdiiiip  hills  were  crowded  with 
spectatorsy  awaiting  the  result  of  the  oon- 
lot,  to  dMkre  for  me  victor.  The  plague 
also  found  its  way  ioto  the  French  camp, 
and  seven  hundred  men  had  already 
&UeD  martyrs  to  that  terrible  malady. 
In  this  deplorable  situation  the  oomman- 
der-in-chief  determined  to  make  a  last 
eflbit,  aad  general  Kleber*s  division  was 
recalled  from  the  fords  of  Jordan,  to  take 
its  torn  in  the  daily  efforts  to  mount  the 
breach  at  Acre,  in  which  every  other 
di?ision  in  snooession  had  failed,  with 
the  loss  of  their  bravest  men,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  their  officers.    Before 
this  reinforcement  could  commence  its 
operations,  another  sally  was  made,  on 
the  n^t  of  the  10th  of  A&y,  by  the  Turk- 
ish Chifflick  regiment,  who  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  enemy's 
third  parallel ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  a 
few  of  the  Turks  earned  tnem  on  to  the 
seoond  trench,  where  thev  lost  some  of 
their  standaids,  though  they  succeeded 
before  their  retreat  in  spiking  four  guns. 
Kleber's  division,  instead  of  mounting 
the  breach,  accordlinff  to  Buonaparte*s  in- 
tention, were  thus  obliged  to  spend  their 
time  atod  strength  in  recovering  these 
works,  in  which  they  succeeded,  after  a 
conflict  of  three  hours,  leaving  every  thing 
in  ttatu  quo,  except  the  loss  of  men, 
whidi  was  considerable  on  both  sides. 
It  was  observed,  with  astonishment 
tnd  vexation,  that  the  walls,  almost  aban- 
doned tnr  their  natural  defenders,  were 
left  to  the  csEre  of  the  English,  while  the 
Turks,  by  some  strange  want  of  judg- 
ment, mistake,  or  peculiarity  of  general- 
ship, acted  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
thus  presented  themselves  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  besiegers,  to  the  guns 
of  the  allies.     Perple»ed  by  the  impos- 
tibility  of  sparing  their  friends  while  they 
poured  destruction  on  their  foes,  the  Eng- 
lish refrained  for  some  time  from  dis- 
charging their  artillery.    Distressing  as 
the  situation  was,  it  very  soon,  however, 
became  unavoidably  necessary  to  fire  in- 
discriminately.  The  French  commenced 
so  assault,  advanced  to  the  mouths,  of 
the  camion,  and  threw  their  ladders  a- 

gainst  the  walls,  while  their  companions  I  parte  discovered  more  impatience  than 
fei)  in  heaps  beneath  the  stones  hurled    is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  truly 


In  tfiis  extremi^  recourse  was  hid  to 
stink-pots,  combustible  machines  filled 
with  sulphur  and  mealed  powder,  great 
numbers  of  which  being  tnrown  among 
the  French,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire. Buonaparte  led  his  men  several 
times  over  piles  of  dead  to  a  repetition 
of  the  fruitless  attack ;  for,  after  the 
foilura  of  the  grand  assault  just  mention- 
ed it  is  well  known  that  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious Corsioan  was  compelled  to  reUn- 
quish  his  design. 

Determined,  at  length,  to  raise  the 
siege,  Buonaparte  first  ordered  his  sick 
and  woundeci  to  be  sent  away.    To  keep 
the  besieged  in  check,  he  made  use  of 
the  rest  of  his  ammunition,  and  increased 
the  fire  of  his  cannon  and  mortars.  Djez- 
zar  remarking  these  dispositions  for  re- 
treat, made  frequent  sallies,  which  were 
repulsed  with  vigour.    The  aspect  of  the 
field  of  carnage  was  horrible ;  the  ditches 
and  the  reverses  of  the  parapets  were 
filled  with  the  slain,  the  air  was  infected, 
and  the  proposition  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  to  bury  the  dead  remained  un- 
answered. After  sixty  days  continuance, 
Buonaparte,  in  a  proclamation,  announc- 
ed to  his  army  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
and  resolved  to  return  to  &gypt,  to  de- 
fend its  approach  in  the  season  of  land- 
ing, against  the    forces  assembled  at 
Rhodes.    On  the  20th  of  May,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  army  began  its  march*. 
General  Le  Grange  repulsed  two  sallies, 
and  forced  the  Turks  back  into  the  town. 
General  lAnnes'  dirision  led  the  march, 
Regnier's  evacuated  the  trenches ;    Kle- 
ber  formed  a  strong  rear-guard ;  whilst 
Junot  covered  the  left  flank.  Buonaparte 
threw  into  the  sea  the  heavy  artillery, 
which  he  could  not  carry  back  through 
the  desert,  and  his  battering  train,  a- 
mounting  to  twenty-three  pieces,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  After  blowing 
up  the  fortifications  of  Jafia  and  Gaza, 
and  inflicting  a  terrible  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  defended  their  country  a- 
gainst  the  invaders,  the  French  passed 
over  the  desert,  and  were  received  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo,  ignorant  of  recent 
events,  as  victors. 

During  the  whole  of  this  siege,  Buona- 


down  upon  them  by  the  defenders.  The 
daring  mtxepidity  of  the  enemy  made  a 
sensible  impression  upon  tlie  garrison. 


great  man;  and  his  determination  to 
conquer  the  town  seemed  to  increase,  in 
proportion  as  the  probability  of  con* 
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quest  lessened  ;  in  short,  he  displayed  a 
greater  degree  of  ohstinacy  than  talent, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  enterprise. 
Even  the  measures  which  he  took  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  were  not  characterized  by  com- 
mon prudence  or  skill ;  his  loss  of  tem- 
per had  so  completely  darkened  his 
understanding,  and  rendered  useless  his 
military  talents  and  experience. 

To  the  general  feelings  of  approbation 
which  the  conduct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
on  this  occasion  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
bis  countrymen,  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment bore  unequivocal  testimony.  His 
Majesty  himself,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  September  following,  noticed 
ihe  heroism  of  this  officer,  and  the 
advantage  which  the  nation  had  derived 
from  his  success.  The  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  and  of  both  houses  of  oarliament 
were  unanimous ;  and  Sir  Sianey,  with 
the  Britbh  officers,  seamen,  and  troops 
under  bis  command,  received  a  vote  of 
thadcs  from  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 


HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

Perhaps  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
of  Saxony  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  country,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
wars.  In  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
we  present  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  small  publication, 
which  narrated  the  military  proceedings 
in  and  about  Leipsic,  during  the  month 
of  October,  1813,  and  which  proved  a 
successful  appeal  to  British  benevolence 
in  behalf  of  the  wretched  sufferers.  In 
stating  the  rapacity  of  the  French  sol- 
diery, the  narrator  proceeds  thus : — "  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  country, 
when,  in  the  time  of  war,  the  supply  of 
the  troops  is  left  to  themselves  by  the 
military  authorities,  and  when  that  sup- 
ply is  calculated  only  from  one  day  to 
another;  but  this  calamity  has  no 
bounds  when  they  are  French  troops 
who  attack  your  stores.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  satisfy  the  calls  of 
appetite;  every  article  is  an  object  of 
their  rapacity ;  nothing  whatever  is  lefr 
to  the  plundered  victim.  What  they 
cannot  cram  into  their  knapsacks  and 
cartouch-boxes  is  dashed  to  pieces  and 
destroyed.  Of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment,  the  environs  of   Leipsic  might 


furnish  a  thousand  proofr.    The  most 
fortunate  of  the  inhaoitants  were  those 
who  in  good  time  removed  their  stores 
and  cattle  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  left 
their  houses  to  their  fete.      He  who 
neglected  this  precaution,  under  the  idea 
that  the  presence  of  the  owner  would  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  those  locusts,  of 
course  lost  all.    No  sooner  had  be  satis- 
fied one  party,  than  another  arrived  to 
renew  the  demand ;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded as  long  as  a  morsel  or  a  drop  was 
left  in  the  house.    When  such  a  person 
had  nothing  more  to  give,  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  brutality,  till  at  length, 
stripped  of  all,  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  home.     If  you 
should  chance  to  find  a  horse  or  a  oow 
here  and  there  in  the  country  round  our 
city,  imagine  not  that  the  animal  was 
spared  ^  French  generosity;  no  snch 
thing.    Ine  owner  must  assuredly  have 
concealed  it  in  some  hiding-place,  where 
it  escaped  the  prying  eyes  ot  the  French 
soldiers.    Nothing-— aosolutely  nothing 
^was  spared ;  the  meanest  bedstead  of 
the  meanest  beggar  was  broken  up,  as 
well  as  the  most  costly  furniture  from 
the  apartments  of  the  opulent     After 
they  had  slept  on  the  beds  m  the  bivouacs, 
as  they  could  not  cany  them  awa^,  they 
ripped  them  open,  consigned  the  ieathen 
to  the  winds,  and  sold  the  bed  docbes 
and  ticking  for  a  mere  trifle.     Neither 
the  ox,    nor  the  calf  two  days   old ; 
neither  the  ewe,  nor  the  lamb  scarcely 
able  to  walk ;  neither  the  brood  hen,  nor 
the  tender  chicken  vras  spared.      All 
were  carried  off  indiscriminately ;  what- 
ever had  life  was  slaughtered ;  and  the 
fields  were  covered  vrith  calves,  lambs, 
and  poultry,  which   the   troops    were 
unable  to  consume.    The  cattle,  col- 
lected from  fer  and  near,  were  driven 
along  in  immense  herds,  as  the  rightfiil 
property  of  the  arm^,  vrith  the  baggage. 
Their  cries  for  food  m  all  the  high  roads 
were  truly  pitiable.    Often  did  one  of 
those  wretcnes  drive  away  several  cows 
from  the  out-house  of  a  little  frmner, 
who  in  vain  implored  him  upon  his 
knees  to  spare  his  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence, merely  to  sell  them  befixe  his 
fece  for  a  disproportionate  price.    Hay, 
oats,  and  every  species  of  com  wcte 
thrown  un thrashed  upon  the  ground, 
where    they    were   consumed    by    the 
horses,  or  mostly  trampled  in  the  dirt ; 
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tod  if  these  animals  bad  stood  for  some 

days  in  the  stable,  and  been  supplied 

with  forage  by  the  peasant,  the  rider  had 

frequently  the  impudence  to  require  his 

host  to  pay  for  the  dung.    Woe  to  the 

field  of  cabbages,  turnips,  or  potatoes, 

that  happened  to  lie  near  a  bivouac  I  It 

wu  covered  in  a  trice  witb  men  and 

cattle,  and  in  twenty-four  bours  there 

was  not  a  plant  to  be  seen.    Fruit-trees 

were  cat  down  and  used  for  fuel,  or  in 

the  erection  of  sbeds,  which  were  left 

pohaps  as  soon  as  they  were  finished. 

ibough  Saxony  is  one  of  the  richest  and 

most  fertile  provinces  of  Germany,  and 

the  vicinity  of  Leipsic  has  been  remaric- 

able  for  abundance,  yet  it  cannot  appear 

surprising,  that  with  such  wanton  waste, 

^ioe,  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  an 

army,  should  have  at  length  found  its 

way  into  all  the  French  camps.    Bams, 

stables,  and  lofls  were  emptied;    the 

fields  were  laid  bare ;  and  the  mhabitants 

fled   into    the  woods  and  the  towns. 

Bread  and  other  provisions  had  not  been 

sent  into  our  markets  for  several  days, 

aod  thus  it  was  now  our  turn  to  endure 

the  pressure  of  hunger.    The  bakers  of 

this  place  (Leipsic)    were   obliged  to 

work  up  the  small  stock  of  flour  in  their 

possession  for  the  troops ;  and  all  other 

persons  were  driven  from  the  doors  by 

the  French  guards  with  the  butt  end  of 

their  muskets ;  though  the  citizen  who 

came  in  quest  of  bread  had  perhaps 

twenty  men  quartered  upon  him,  who 

^1  expected  him  to  find  wherewith  to 

9aiisff  their  craving  appetites.'' 


SIXTY-FOURS  IN  DISGUISE; 

A  LOKC-BOAT  SToar. 

''  DonH  t^l  me,''  said  Fearnought 
Weatherall  to  his  watch  mates,  assem- 
bled under  the  lee  of  the  long  boat, 
erery  man  of  whom  had  an  old  stocking 
about  his  neck,  ''  don't  tell  me  about 
'  Sixty-Fours  in  disguise  ;'  I  have  been 
00  board  the  Constitution,  the  Yankees 
call  her  Old  Ironsides,  the  pride  of 
Boston;  and  I  have  been  on  i)oard*of 
the  United  States :  they  are  thundering 
frigates  to  be  sore,  hut  they  are  not 
bi^^  than  the  Le  Forte  was,  if  they 
are  so  big ;  they  don't  carry  more  guns, 
DOT  do  uey  cany  heavier  metal;  and 
yet  when  we  took  the  Le  Forte,  we  heard 
linking  aboQt '  Sixty-Fours  in  disguise,' 


not  we.  Our  ship,  the  Le  Sybille,  you 
know,  was  a  French  fiigate  before  we 
had  her ;  and  I  believe  she  was  taken 
by  the  Romney,  50,  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Howsomever,  she  was  what  they 
call  an  etghtF«nd-thirty,  because  she  had 
fourteen  ports  of  a  side,  besides  the 
bridle-port; — well,  and  the  Guerriere, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Java,  were 
just  the  same:  they  were  all  looked 
upon  as  a  match  for  a  French  or  Spanish 
64,  especially  in  any  thing  of  a  oreeze, 
^ou  know.  But  what's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing about  the  size  of  a  ship,  the  ship^s 
company  is  every  thing;  and  if  there 
had  not  been  so  many  English  fighting, 
as  it  were,  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
on  board  of  the  Yankee  fiigates,  they 
would  not  have  carried  the  swag  as  they 
did.  No,  no;  look  how  we  in  the 
Sybille  ripped  up  the  J^  Forte,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  brace  of  shakes,  although 
the  Le  Forte  was  laid  down  for  an  84, 
on  two  decks,  and  mounted  56  guns, 
besides  swivels,  long  French  thirty-sixes 
on  her  main-deck,  and  forty-two  pounder 
carronades  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle. Lord  have  mercy  on  us  1  there 
was  smashing  work!  We  got  sight  of 
her  in  the  dog-watch,  from  four  to  six, 
and  she  lay-to  for  us,  thinking  we  were 
an  Indiaman ;  and  we  afterwards  heard 
that  her  captain  made  cocksure  of  us ; 
but  be  made  a  Scotch  prize,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Why,  tne  d — d  fool  let 
his  ship  lay  like  a  log  upon  the  water, 
and  never  thought  of  filling  to  give  ber 
steerage-way,  until  it  was  too  late ;  but 
then  you  know  he  thought  it  was  an 
Indiaman  he  was  about  to  deal  with. 
Howsomever,  be  paid  dearly  enough  for 
it,  for  the  first  broadside  we  gave  her 
sent  him  to  Glory  I 

*'  We  expected  tight  work,  and  were 
prepared  for  it  It  was  dark  before  we 
got  down  to  her ;  but  not  a  light  was  to 
be  seen  on  board  of  our  ship.  As  soon 
as  we  got  within  hail  she  hailed  us  in 
French,  and  then  in  English;  but  we 
returned  no  answer.  She  fired  a  gun, 
but  we  heeded  it  not :  and  as  she  was 
laying-to  on  the  larboard  tack,  we  run 
down  close  under  her  stem,  took  tlie 
bags  off  our  lanterns,  and  gave  her  a 
raking  broadside,  which,  we  afterwards 
heard,  knocked  out  all  her  lights  fore 
and  ah.  We  then  hauled  to  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  tack,  crossed  her  stem 
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between  Uiem  and  their  own  coast.     No 
means  of  retreat  being  allowed,  a  general 
action  shortly  ensued,  and,  by  the  greatest 
part  ofthe  Dutch  fleet,  was  bravely  main- 
tained :  a  wish  on  their  part  was,  how- 
ever, early  shown  to  withdraw  from  their 
antagonists,  and   they   kept  constantly 
edging  away  for  their  own  shore,  until 
their  progress  was  arrested  in  nine  ^thom 
water,  off  the  heights  or  sand-hills  of 
Camperdown,  about  three  leagues  from 
Xhe  land.     Vice-admiral  Onslow,  in  the 
Monarch,  bore  down  in  the  most  gallant 
style  on  the  enemy's  rear,  broke  through 
his  line,  and  engn^^ed  his  opponent  to 
leeward,  the  wind  being  dead  on  the  land 
at  west-north-west.  Duncan  selected  the 
Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  who  had  his 
flag  in  iheVryheid  of  seventy-four  guns, 
as  his  opponent;  in  running  down  to 
her,  however,  he  was  op|)osed  by  the 
States-General,  a  Dutcn  seventy-four, 
whose  fire  the  Venerable  soon  silenced, 
forced  him  to  quit  the  line,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Vryheid,  which  he  en- 
gaged for  two  hours  and  a  half,  until  that 
ship  was  completely  dismasted. 

The  action  had  now  become  general 
between  the  fleets,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  ships  on  either  side,  whose 
captains  preserved  a  cautious  distance. 
De  Winter  displayed,  in  his  own  person, 
the  most  undaunted  valour,  and  was  well 
supported  by  some  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  was  compelled  at  length  to  yield  to 
superior  skill — it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
superior  bravery.  About  the  same  time 
that  Vice-admiral  Onslow  had  silenced 
his  opponent,  the  Dutch  vice-admiral 
and  tne  whole  of  his  fleet  were  thrown 
into  complete  confusion,  and  twelve  sail 
struck  their  colours,  and  surrendered; 
but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  which  en- 
sued, and  the  disabled  state  of  our  ships, 
only  nine  were  secured,  and  these  were 
in  such  a  wrecked  condition,  that  thev 
could  scarcely  be  got  into  an  English 
port. 

This  was  one  of  the  severest  and  most 
decisive  battles  ever  fought  between  the 
two  nations;  and  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  the  character  and 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  loss  sustained  in  the  British  fleet, 
was  upwards  of  seven  hundred  killed  and 
wounded :  that  of  the  Dutch  was  never 
correctly  known ;  but  in  each  of  the  two 


flag-ships  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  or  wounded. 

De  Winter  behaved  nobly,  and  was 
tlie  only  person  on  board  his  ship  that 
was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  When 
conducted  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Vene- 
rable, he  presented  his  sword  to  Admiral 
Duncan,  who  gallantly  retumed  it  to 
him  with  as  gallant  a  compliment.  When 
the  two  admirals  were  seen  together,  it 
was  universally  acknowledged  that  they 
were  the  finest  looking  men  in  both  fleets. 
After  the  duties  of  the  day  were  all  done, 
these  brave  admirals  dined  together  in 
the  most  amicable  manner,  and  concluded 
the  evening  by  playing  ajrkndiy  rubber 
at  whisi  / 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  some 
truth,  tfiat  the  laconic  manner  in  which 
the  gallant  admiral  first  announced  his 
success  to  the  Admiralty  board,  io  no 
small  degree  resembled  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Captain  Walton,  written  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  attacked,  taken, 
or  destroyed,  a  detachment  ofthe  Spanish 
fleet  off  Syracuse : — 

*<  We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the 
Spanbh  ships  and  vessels  that  were  open 
the  coast ;  the  number  as  per  margin. 

"  Yours,  etc. 

«G.  WALTON." 

That  which  we  bring  into  comparison 
with  it  was  to  the  following  purport : — 

'^VenerabUy  off  the  coatt  qfUoUamd,  the 

12th  qf  October, 

^  Camptrdowny  E.S.E.  eight  miles. 

"  Sift, 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  ofthe  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  at  nine 
o*clock  this  morning  I  got  sight  of  the 
Dutch  fleet;  at  lialf-past  twelve  I  passed 
through  their  line,  and  the  action  com- 
m  enced ,  which  has  been  very  severe.  The 
admiral's  ship  is  dismasted,  and  has 
struck,  as  have  several  others,  and  one  on 
fire.  I  shall  send  Captain  Fairfiuc  with  ' 
the  particulars  the  moment  I  can  spare 
him. 

''  I  am.  Sec. 

"ADAM  DUNCAN." 


The  gallant  Admiral's  address  to  the 
officers  of  his  fleet  when  they  came  on 
board  his  ship  for  his  final  instructions, 
previous  to  this  memorable  engagement, 
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was  couched  in  the  following  laconic 
aiid  humorous  manner :  —  '*  Gentlemen 
of  my  fleet,  you  see  a  very  severe  Winter 
h$i  a)>pioaching ;  and  I  have  only  to 
adviae  you  to  keep  up  a  good  fire." 

For  their  meritorious  conduct  in  this 
engBgement,  Admiral  Duncan,  his  offi- 
ren,  and  seamen,  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  admiral 
was  honoured  by  his  majesty  with  the 
dignity  of  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain, 
aod  a  pension  of  £30<X)  per  annum  for 
bUpubticsemoes.  Vice-admiral  Onslow 
was  created  a  baiooet  The  dty  of  Lon- 
doD  pieaenCed  Admiral  Duncan  with  its 
freedom,  and  a  sword  of  the  value  of  200 
guineas ;  and  to  Vice-admiral  Onslow 
the  freedom,  with  a  sw<Md  of  the  value 
uf  100  guineas.  His  Majesty  went  in 
cute  to  Sl  Patirs  cathedral,  to  return 
Uanks  for  the  victory,  and  todeposit  there 
the  flags  taken  on  that  and  other  eminent 
oocasioiis.  Lord  Duncan  oanying  the  one 
he  bad  taken  in  person. 

After  this  victory,  the  Dutch  ceased  to 
be  a  maritime  nation,  for  their  navy  was 
wm  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
four  or  five  ships,  which,  with  Admiral 
Storey  in  the  States^General,  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  action  after  having 
struck,  and  getting  into  the  Texel,  con- 
trived to  BMike  their  peace  with  the 
Gallo-Batavian  government,  by  proving 
that  their  only  means  of  safety  vras  in 
flight 

The  Delft,  ooe  of  the  ships  taken,  was 
in  so  shattmd  a  state,  that  after  the 
greatest  exertion  for  five  davs  to  keep 
ber  from  sinking,  all  hone  of  saving  her 
was  given  up.  llie  English  prise-cSSoer 
called  aside  Mr.  Hieberg,  who  had  been 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Delft,  and  who  re- 
mained on  board  along  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  who  were  not  in  a 
coodition  to  be  removed,  and  represented 
tbat  is  was  impossible  to  save  all ;  that 
be  intended,  at  a  certain  signal,  to  throw 
binuel^  with  his  men,  into  the  long  boat ; 
and  he  invited  Hieberg  to  do  the  same. 
"  VVhatr  exclaimed  Hieberg,  <<and  leave 
tbese  unfortunate  men  V*  —  pointing  to 
bis  wounded  countrymen,  who  it  had 
been  necessary  to  bring  on  deck,  as  the 
bold  was  alreidy  ftUl  of  water^ — *<  No, 
no;  go,  and  leave  us  to  perish  together.'' 
The  Eofflish  officer,  affiscted  by  the  gene- 
rosity ot  Hieberg's  answer,  replied,  **  God 
biess  you,  my  brave  fellow,!  Here  is  my 


hand ;  I  c^ive  you  my  word  I  will  stay 
with  you.^'  He  then  caused  his  own  men 
to  leave  the  ship,  and  remained  himself 
behind  to  assist  the  Dutch.  Tiie  Russell 
soon  sent  her  boats  to  their  assistance, 
which  brought  off  as  many  as  could  leap 
on  board  of  them.  These  boats  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  second  voyage  with 
eaual  success.  The  Delft  was  now  cleared 
or  all  but  Hieberg,  and  the  English  offi- 
cer, with  three  Dutch  subalterns,  and 
about  thirty  seamen,  most  of  them  so  ill 
from  their  wounds,  as  to  be  unable  to 
move.  While  still  cherishing  the  hope 
tliat  the  boats  would  come  a  third  lime, 
the  fatal  moment  arrived,  and  on  a  sud- 
den the  Delft  went  down.  The  English 
officer  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to 
his  own  ship ;  but  tiie  unfortunate  Hie- 
berg perished,  a  victim  of  his  courage  and 
humanity. 

It  was  in  this  glorious  action  that  tlie 
following  instances  of  daring  bravery  oc- 
cured  among  the  many  which  so  nobly 
distinguished  the  character  of  the  British 
tar.  During  the  time  the  Venerable  was 
so  closely  engaged  with  the  Vryheid,  the 
flag  halliards  of  the  former  wei^  shot 
away.  A  young  man,  named  John  Craw- 
ford, instantly  ascended  the  mast  for 
again  hoisting  the  colours;  and  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  ,a  similar  accioent, 
he  actually  nailed  the  flag  to  the  main- 
top gallant-mast-head,  declaring  that ''  It 
should  not  come  down  again  but  with 
the  mast  1"  This  intrepid  youth  ^as  a 
native  of  Sunderland,  which  town  pre- 
pared a  medal  at  its  own  expense,  to  be 
presented  to  him  for  his  heroic  conduct 
on  this  occasion. 

A  marine  of  the  name  of  Covey,  was 
carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  deprived  of 
both  his  legs;  and  it  was  necessary,  some 
hours  after,  to  amputate  still  higher.  <'  I 
suppose,"  said  Covey,  '*  those  scissars 
will  finish  the  business  of  the  bullet,  Mas- 
ter Mate  ?  '*  Indeed,  my  brave  fellow,^' 
cried  the  surgeon,  *<  there  is  some  fear 
of  it"  "  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Covey, 
^*  IVe  lost  my  legs,  to  be  sure,  and  may- 
hap may  lose  my  life ;  but  we  beat  the 
Dutch,  my  boy,  we  have  beat  the  Dutch ; 
this  blessed  day  my  l^s  have  been  shot 
ofi*,  so  I'll  have  another  cheer  for  it- 
huzza  I — huzza  r'  Covey  recovered,  and 
was  cook  of  one  of  the  ships  in  ordinary 
at  Portsmouth,  where  he  died,  in  the 
year  1805. 
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ADMIRAL  DE  WINTE&  S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  CAMPERDOWN. 

**  With  Uie  deepest  impressure  of  grief 
I  inform  you,  tluit  yesterday  moming, 
October  11,  we  discovered  the  English 
fleet ;  I  immediately  formed  into  a  line 
of  battle  on  tlie  starboard  tack,  and  did 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  keep  the  ships 
as  close  together  as  possible;  but  my 
orders  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  com- 
pletely obeyed,  on  account  of  the  un- 
steBuliness  of  the  wind,  the  high  sea,  and 
the  bad  sailing  of  some  of  the  vessels. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  enemy  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  line,  which  they  broke  through 
with  great  resolution.  This  I  saw  with 
some  pleasure,  because  I  alii^ays  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
would  close  up,  and  therefore  I  made 
the  signal  to  the  headmost  ships  to  slacken 
sail :  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  we 
came  into  action  successively  in  an  irre- 
gular manner :  my  ship  was  engaged  at 
one  time  with  two,  and  afterwards  with 
atuee :  the  Hercules,  which  was  the  second 
in  the  line  from  me,  took  fire  and  drove 
towanls  me,  by  which  means  I  was 
obliged  to  shift  my  station,  and  approach 
a  fourth  English,  being  that  of  the  admi- 
ral. All  my  running  rigging  was  now 
torn  to  pieces ;  and  while  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  a  signal  fw  some  of  the 
ships  to  come  to  my  assistance,  the  flag 
line  was  shot  from  my  hand.  In  the 
mean  jvhile  the  Waassenaar,  by  the  cap- 
tain bemg  wounded  early,  and  the  loss  of 
a  great  many  people,  was  obliged  to 
strike ;  as  did  aiso  the  Haarlem,  the  De 
Vries,  the  Delft,  and  the  Jupiter,  whose 
main-mast  went  by  the  board :  this  I  was 
in  some  measure  prevented  from  seeing, 
by  the  thickness  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
closeness  ^th  which  I  was  engM^ed. 
Every  thing  being  a^  length  shot  away, 
and  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  I  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  force 
my  .way  through  the  five  English  ships, 
with  a  view  of  making  for  port,  or  of  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  to  some  of  the  fleet 
not  yet  disabled,  to  aflbrd  me  assistance : 
but  my  attempt  was  not  successful.  At 
two  o'clock  all  my  three  masts  vrent  over- 
board, but  I  still  continued  to  defend  the 
wreck  for  half  an  hour ;  when,.baving  no 
fiiither  hope,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  ships 
at  a  distance,  and  finding  that  my  flag 
was  shot  away,  I  ordered  the  people,  one 
half  of  whom  I  had  already  lost,  to  stop 


firing ;  and  at  three  o'clock  an  Engliah 
fiigate  approached  me,  the  captain  of 
which  came  on  board  and  carried  me  to 
Admiral  Duncan.  The  Gelykhcid  lay 
to  the  vrindward  of  me ;  I  saw  also  thst 
she  made  no  longer  any  resistanoey  and 
had  ceased  firing;  her  running  riggins 
was  all  in  pieces ;  but  why  she  struck  I 
know  as  little  as  I  do  of  the  Admiral  de 
Vries,  the  Delft,  and  the  Haarlem.  The 
Hercules  lost  her  mizen-mast,  and  took 
fire,  which  brought  her,  as  well  as  me» 
into  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet,  and 
she  has  also  been  captuined.  With  the 
behaviour  of  my  officers  and  crew  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied :  I  recommend  them  to 
you,  as  men  who  defended^lhemselyes  to 
the  last,  and  continued  fiiithiul  to  their 
admiral.  Both  sides  fought  with  liuy, 
and  many  men  have  fidlen :  the  English 
also  have  sustained  great  loss.  They  bad 
returned  to  Yarmouth  with  nine  sail  of 
the  line,  in  order  to  refit.  On  Satmdsj 
evening,  they  received  intelligenoe  fliat  we 
^were  at  sea;  on  Monday  they  again 
sailed,  having  revictualled  in  twen^-lbur 
hours,  and  having  reoeiyed  ei^t  other 
ships  from  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs, 
in  the  room  of  the  eight  which  vrere  ander 
repair.  They  had  altogether  sixteen  sail 
of  the  line ;  among  which  there  was  only 
one  50,  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  being 
of  74  guns.  Behokd  then  the  most  un- 
fortunate day  of  my  life:  every  exertion 
that  depended  on  manoeuvre,  or  personal 
courage,  vras  made  by  myself,  and  many 
others,  but  in  vain .  Our  enemies  respect 
us  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  oar  de- 
fence. No  action  can  have  been  so 
bloody,  for  it  was  fatal  to  us.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  sending  you  a  more 
accurate  and  minute  account,  as  soon  as 
I  find  an  opportunity.  I  at  present  take 
advantage  or  a  permission  from  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  to  give  you  this  short  notice, 
and  to  call  your  care  and  attention  to  a 
number  of  prisoners,  whose  braveiy  and 
courage  deserved  a  better  fete,  and  nani- 
cularly  to  the  crew  of  the  Vryheid.  I 
recommend  to  you  the  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  wife  and  children  of  my 
worthy  Captam  Van  Rossum,  whose 
thigh  was  shot  off  at  half^past  two :  he  is 
still  alive ;  but  there  are  little  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  Two  cadets,  one  of  which 
is  my  nephew,  have  each  lost  their  left 
leg:  the  rest  of  my  ofiioers  are  well, 
Cranenburg,  the  lieutenant  of 
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ooly  is  dead.  Of  the  state  of  the  other 
ibips  I  can  ffite  oo  aoQount,  nor  do  I  know 
what  loss  they  have  sustained ;  the  Eng- 
M  do  not  know  themselves.  I  am 
infonnedy  however,  that  Vioe^miral 
Rehitiies  has  been  wounded  also,  and 
that  he  is  on  board  Admiral  Onslow. 
Meoier  is  well ;  but  Captain  Holland,  of 
the  Waassenaar,  was  mortally  wounded 
iDthe  beginning  of  the  action,  and  lost  a 
great  maav  men." 

Some  tone  after,  Admiral  de  Winter 
seot  a  detailed  account  of  the  action  to 
tbe  Bfttavian  Government,  wherein  he  re- 
htei  minutely  the  situation  of  his  fleet. 
with  the  vanoos  manoeuvres  performed 
before  and  during  the  action,  and  con-* 
eindes  in  the  fdlowinff  manner : — 

"Thus  the  battle  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  was  ended  by  the  ceasing  of 
the  fire  fiom  the  Batavian  ship  Vryneid, 
which  to  the  last  nobly  contended  to  pre- 
serve what  she  so  honourably  lost,  the 
Batavian  colours.  The  bad  success  df 
this  engagement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
following  causes : — 

''Ist  The  English  force,  although 
equal  in  number,  exceeded  that  of  Uie 
Balavians  as  to  ships  of  the  line. 

^  Sdly.  The  English  ships  having  been 
together  at  sea  during  the  space  of  nine- 
teen weeks,  the  particular  capacity  of  all 
tbe  skips  was  known  to  them,  with  relar 
tkm  to  each  other,  which,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
advantage  in  nautical  manoeuvres.  This 
was  not  die  case  with  the  Dutch. 

^  3dfy.  Tbe  advantage  of  the  attack ; 


''4thly.  The  early  retreat  of  six  Bata- 
viao  ships  from  the  action ;  and  among 
those  that  remained  were  (bur  veiy  in- 
different-sailers, to  which  may  be  prind- 
palhr  attributed  the  breaking  of  the  line. 
Add  to  this,  diat  hav^  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  the  attack,  9hd  being  partly  for- 
saken, it  becomes  a  matter  or  less  sur- 
priie  that  the  victory  turned  out  so  de- 
cisively in  favour  of  the  English.  Upon 
the  whole,  vrithoot  magntfymg  Batavian 
courage  beyond  what  was  exemplified  in 
this  memorable  engagement,  and  admit- 
ting that  casual  circumstances  had  been 
eqittlly  &vooiable  to  them  as  to  the  Eng- 
hih,  and  Admiral  de  Winter's  signals 
been  obeyed  and  executed  with  the  same 
promptitude  as  Admiral  Duncan's  were. 
It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  some 


of  the  British  fleet  would  at  this  time  have 
been  moored  in  the  Texel,  as  a  memento 
of  Batavian  prowess,  and  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  1 1th  October,  1797." 

THE  BARGE'S  CREW. 
— ^Wnr,  ay,  Mr.  WhatVyour-name, 
we  were  the  pride  of  the  ship-— all 
picked  men ;  and  if  yon  had  seen  us  in 
those  days,  when  hope  and  enterprise 
spread  our  white  canvass  to  the  breeze, 
and  we  either  lufled  up  to  vet  to  vrind- 
ward  of  the  enemy,  or  saued  large  to 
run  down  to  the  succour  of  a  fnend  in 
distress,  it  would  have  done  good  to  your 
heart,  man.  Then  there  was  our  barge, 
so  neat  and  trim  with  her  gratings  in  Uie 
bow,  and  stem  sheets  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  every  oar  a  perfect 
picture.  But  to  see  her  under  sail,  with 
three  lugs  and  a  jib  set,  and  the  sheets 
trimmed  aftr— my  eyes  I  how  she'd  smack 
through  the  breoe,  skimming  the  billow 
I  tops  like  a  flying  fibsh  as  he  dips  to  wet 
his  vrings,  and  refresh  him  in  bis  flight  I 
Oh,  how  sweetly  she'd  walk  over  the 
curling  wave,  and  climb  the  rolling 
swell.  Why,  she  could  do  any  thing 
but  speak,  and  every  one  of  the  crew 
loved  her  as  hn  own,  and  tended  her 
with  the  same  affaction  that  a  fond 
mother  vrouhl  her  darling  child.  But, 
then,  what's  the  use  of  speechifying 
about  it  now  ? — she's  broke  up  by  this 
time  (though  I'm  glad  I  didn\  s^  it, 
for  every  stroke  of  the  axe  would  have 
gone  to  my  heart) ;  andofthejovnllads 
that  once  manned  her,  some  are  cast 
like  weather-beaten,  shattered  hulks, 
adrift  u|)on  the  ocean  of  distress,  exposed 
to  the  windy  storm  and  tempest,  without 
a  port  in  view,  or  friendly  bark  to  hail 
them  in  adversity.  Ah  they  think  of 
the  barge  now,  and  on  those  times  tiiey 
will  never  see  again,  when  they  were 
called  <'  the  jolly  coach  horses,"  that 
never  flinched  from  their  duty.  Every 
soul  was  first  captain  of  a  gun;  and  our 
coxswain,  Joe  Snatchblock,  was  one  of 
the  finest  fellows  in  the  fleet,  be  the 
other  where  he  would — six  feet  two 
inches  vrithout  his  shoes — a  heart  like  a 
prince,  and  the  spirit  of  a  lion — generous 
and  brave.  Why,  Lord  love  you,  Mr. 
What's-yoor-name,  he  was  the  very  man 
as  nailed  the  colours  to  the  mast,  oq 
board  the  -^—  in  Duncan*s  action. 
1  tliink  I  sees  liim  now.    Up  went  the 
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bdiDy  and  away  we  bore  down  ridit 
into  the  thick  of  it :  slap  comes  a  shot 
athwart  the  halliards,  and  down  rattles  the 
ensign.  **  Hurrah !"  shouted  Mynheer, 
in  exultation.  **  Dunder  de  bloxam/' 
roared  Joe  from  the  gangway;  and, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  enemy,  ^*  ENmder 
de  bloxam,  but  we*ll  gi^e  it  you  pre- 
sently I'*  and  then  he  ran  aft,  and,  roll- 
ing up  the  flag,  tucked  it  under  his  arm, 
and  skimmed  away  aloft  like  a  sky- 
rocket, while  the  musket  balls  came 
pouring  round  him  in  leaden  showers. 
/'  Grape  and  canister  to  the  five  aftmost 
guns,  cried  the  first  lieutenant;  ^  point 
them  well  at  the  enemy's  poop— watch 
the  roll,  and  be  steacfy,  my  men!" — 
'^  Ay,  ay,  sir;''  and  we  clapped  the 
grapes  into  the  UUly  and  pressed  them 
down  with  canister,  ramming  all  home 
with  a  vengeance.  Kattle  went  a  vol- 
ley at  Joe  again,  but  we  matched  'em 
for  it  in  prime  style ;  we  tmoked  their 
manceuvres,  and  powdered  their  wigs. 
Yes,  yes,  our  grape  was  squeezed  into 
Win-de-grave  for  a  good  many — it 
damaged  their  upper  works,  and  knocked 
away  their  understandinffs.  Well,  dVe 
see,  by  this  time  Joe  had  got  to  the 
main-top-mast  head,  with  uie  ensign 
under  his  arm,  the  hammer  betwixt  his 
teeth,  and  the  nails  in  his  pocket ;  so  he 
shoves  one  through  the  head  of  the  flag, 
just  below  the  toegle^  and  drives  it  into 
the  mast  above  ue  cross-trees.  Down 
he  comes  about  half-a-dozen  ratlines, 
and  in  went  another  nail,  and  so  on  till 
he  descends  to  the  main-cap,  where  he 
took  a  severe  turn  with  the  tacky  and 
hammered  all  fast.  At  this  moment  all 
hands  at  their  quarters  were  casting  one 
eye  aloft,  and  tne  other  at  their  gun,  like 
a  crow  peeping  into  a  pitcher,  or  a  goose 
at  a  thunder-cloud.  **  Huzza!''  roared 
Joe,  as  he  threw  out  the  fly  of  the 
ensign,  which,  catching  the  breeze, 
waved  majestically  above  us,  floating 
in  fl^randeur,  like  the  Genius  of  Britain 
soaring  on  the  wings  of  Victoiyw — 
**  Huzza  r'  shouted  Joe  again,  slueing 
his  stam  to  the  Dutchmen,  and  slapping 
his  hand  in  an  inexpressible  attitude^ 
while  they  returned  the  salute  with  a 
round  of  musketry,  that,  had  he  not  been 
bomb  proo(  must  have  knocked  him  ofi* 
his  perch.  ''  Huzza!"  responded  the 
main  and  quarter  decks ;  the  lower  deck 
caught  the  soul  enlivening  strain,  and 


three  hearty  cheers  resounded  from  all 
hands.  At  it  we  went  again  like  fight- 
ing-cocks, for,  d*ye  see,  we  expected 
some  of  the  right  sort  in  the  prisea — real 
right  amest  Scheidam  Ginever.  At  it  ws 
went,  while  Joe  came  sliding  down  the 
topmast  back-«tay  like  a  cat.  ^  Weel 
benaved,  my  mon,  weel  behaved,"  said 
the  captain-— be  was  a  Scotchman,  though 
his  name  vras  English.  **  Troth  ye've 
the  spirit  of  a  Highlander.  Bring  the 
warthy  soul  a  glass  o'  grog ;  or  mayhap 
you  would  like  it  pure  and  uncontami- 
nated."  Joe  preferred  the  stufi'  stark 
naked,  with  the  jacket  off*,  and,  standing 
on  the  break  of  the  poop,  be  held  it  up 
to  mortify  the  Dutchmen ;  but,  fearing 
an  envious  shot  might  crack  the  heart  of 
his  darling,  he  turned  his  back  by  way 
of  protection,  and  stowed  it  away  in  his 
spirit-room  in  an  instant.  Well,  d'ye 
see,  we  lay  close  alongside,  locked  jard- 
arm,  and  yard-arm,  ami  hammered  away 
round  and  grape,  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  till  Mynheer  Van  Scatterbrauckens 
dropped  the  tackle  falls,  mounted  theu 
pipes,  and,  thrusting  their  hands  into  the 
breeches  pockets  of  their  buoU  clothes, 
showed  they  had  surrendered.  Ah, 
Duncan  was  the  boy!  he  was  none  of 
your  butterfly  gentry—only  fit  for  a 
summer's  cruise.  He  out-ll^i^ted  the 
vriiole  of  'em,  conquered  Winter,  and 
hoisted  his  ensign  as  the  flag  of  liberty* 
Mayhap,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  you 
never  saw  him,  with  his  open  manly 
countenance,  expressive  of  true  courage 
and  benevolence,  and  his  coriing  lo^ 
flowing  gracefully  over  his  head : 

•*  A  tarkniB  lion  In  tattte— M  let  bim ; 
Biitp  duty  uuMUcdp  in  mcny  a  lunb.** 

Yes,  he'd  a  heart  that  could  feel  fur 
another ;  and  there's  not  a  tar  in  Green^ 
wich  moorings  but  reverences  his  name, 
for  he  was  their  fiuher  and  their  friend ; 
but  he's  gone,  as  the  chaplain  used  to 
tell  us,  he  s  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 


NAPOLEON'S  VOYAGE  FROM 

ELBA  TO  FilANCE. 
Napoleon, when  he  set  foot  on  board 
his  vessel*  exdaimed  vrith  Cnsar,  *'  The 
die  is  cast!"  His  countenance  wascalm, 
his  brow  serene.  He  appeared  to  think 
less  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  than 
of  the  means  of  promptly  attaining  his 
object.    The  eyes  of  Count  Bettraud 
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iparUed  with  hope  and  joj ;  General 
Drottot  was  pensive  and  serious  ;  Cam- 
bronne  appeared  to  care  little  about  the 
liiture,  and  to  think  only  of  doing  his 
duty  well.  The  old  grenadiers  had  re- 
tnimed  their  martial  and  menacing  as- 
pect The  emperor  chatted  and  joked 
with  them  incessantlv.  He  pulled  their 
eu$  and  their  mustadiios.  lie  reminded 
lh«n  of  their  dangers  and  their  glory, 
and  inspired  their  minds  with  that  con- 
fidence with  which  his  own  was  ani- 
msted. 

All  were  homing  to  know  their  desti- 
nation; respect  did  not  allow  any  one 
to  ask  the  question ;  at  length  Napoleon 
broke  silence.  ^'  GrenadierSy**  said  he, 
'*  we  are  going  to  France ;  we  are  going 
to  Paris  r'  At  these  words  every  coun- 
teoauce  expanded,  their  joy  ceased  to  be 
mingled  with  anxiety,  and  stifled  cries 
of  «  France  for  ever  I''  attested  to  the 
emperor,  that  in  the  heart  of  a  French- 
man the  love  of  his  country  is  never  ex- 
tinct. 

An  English  sloop  of  war,  commanded 
by  Captain  Campbell,  appeared  to  have 
the  diarge  of  watching  the  island  of 
Elba.  Sie  was  continually  sailing  from 
Porto  Fenajo  to  Leghorn,  and  from  Leg- 
horn to  Porto  Fenajo.  At  the  moment 
of  embarkation  she  was  at  Leghorn,  and 
eould  occasion  no  alarm;  but  several 
vessels  were  descried  in  the  channel,  and 
their  presence  gave  room  for  just  appre* 
hensions.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
the  night  breexe  would  favour  the  pro- 
gress df  the  flotilla,  and  that  before  aay- 
break  it  would  be  out  of  sight.  This 
hope  was  frustrated.  Scarcely  had  it 
doubled  Cape  St.  Andrew,  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  when  the  wind  fell,  and  the  sea 
hecame  calm.  At  day-break  it  had  ad- 
vanced only  six  leagues,  and  was  still 
between  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Caprea. 

The  danger  appeared  imminent;  seve- 
ral of  the  seamen  were  for  retumiug  to 
Porto  Fenajo.  The  emperor  ordered 
tHem  to  hold  on  their  course,  as,  at  the 
wont,  he  had  the  chance  either  of  cap- 
turing the  French  cruisers,  or  of  taking 
lefuge  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  assured  of  being  well  receii^.  To 
facilitate  their  manceuvres,  he  ordered 
^  the  luggage  embarked  to  be  thrown 
^^^hoard/which  was  cheerfully  executed 
•t  the  instant. 

About  noon  the  wind  freshened  a 


little.  At  four  o'clock  they  were  ofi* 
Leghorn.  One  frigate  vras  in  sight  five 
leagues  to  leeward,  another  on  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  and  a  man  of  war  brig, 
which  vras  perceived  to  be  Le  Z^phir, 
commanded  by  Captain  Andrieux,  was 
coming  down  upon  the  imperial  flotilla 
right  before  the  wind.  It  was  fint  pro- 
pped to  ipeak  to  him,  and  make  nim 
hoist  the  three-coloured  flag.    The  em- 

Seror,  however,  gave  orders  to  the  sol- 
iers  of  the  guard  to  take  off  their  caps, 
and  conceal  themselves  below,  dioosing 
rather  to  pass  by  the  brig  without  being 
known,  a»d  reserving  himself,  in  case  of 
necessity,  for  the  alternative  of  making 
him  change  his  colours.  At  six  o'clock 
the  two  brigs  passed  alongside  of  each 
other,  and  their  commanders,  who  were 
acquainted,  spoke  together.  The  cap- 
tain of  Le  Z^phir  inquired  after  the 
emperor's  health,  and  was  answered 
through  a  speaking  trumpet,  by  the  empc' 
ror  hinu^  that  he  was  extremely  well ! 
The  two  brigs,  steering  opposite  courses, 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  each  other, 
vrithout  Captain  Andrieux  having  any 
suspicion  or  the  valuable  prize  t&t  lie 
had  allowed  to  escape. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  vrind  con* 
tinned  to  freshen .  At  daybreak  a  seventy-* 
four  was  descried,  which  appeared  steer- 
ing for  San  Fiorenxo,  or  Sardinia,  and 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  she  took  no 
notice  ofthe  nrig. 

The  emperor,  before  he  quitted  the 
isle  of  Elba,  had  prepared,  with  his  own 
hand,  two  proclaniations,  one  addressed 
to  the  French  people,  the  other  to  the 
army;  and  he  was  desirous  of  having 
them  copied  out  &irW.  His  secretary 
and  General  Bertrand,  being  neither  of 
them  able  to  decipher  them,  carried  them 
to  Napoleon,  who,  despairing  of  doing 
it  himself,  threw  them  into  the  sea  from 
vexation.  Then,  after  meditating  for  a 
few  moments,  he  dictated  to  bis  secre- 
tarytwo  other  proclamations  on  the  spot 

The  emperor,  while  he  dictated  these 
proclamations,  appeared  to  be  animated 
with  the  most  profound  indignation.  He 
seemed  to  have  before  his  eves  both  the 
generals  whom  he  accused  of  having  * 

S'ven  up  France,  and  the  enemies  who 
id  subiugated  it.  He  incessantly  re* 
peated  the  names  of  Marmontand  Auge- 
reau,  and  they  vrere  always  accompanied 
with  threats  and  with  epithets  suited  to 
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the   idea   he   had   conceived  of  their 
treachery. 

When  the  proclomationB  were  tran- 
tcribedy  the  emperor  directed  them  to  he 
read  aloud,  and  invited  all  those  who 
could  write  a  good  hand  to  copy  them. 
In  an  instant  benches  and  drums  were 
converted  into  tables,  and  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  oflScers,  gaily  set  themselves 
to  work. 

After  a  certain  time,  Napoleon  said  to 
the  officers  around  him,  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, it  is  your  turn  to  speak  to  the 
army;  you  must  tell  it  wnat  France 
expects  of  it  under  the  important  circum- 
stances in  which  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves. Come,  Bertrand,  take  your  pen." 
The  grand  marshal,  however,  begged  to 
be  excused.  The  emperor  then  resumed 
his  discourse,  and  dictated,  without  stop- 
ping, an  address  to  the  generals,  officers, 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  in  which  the 
imperial  euard  was  made  to  conjure 
th«n,  in  the  name  of  honour  and  their 
country,  to  nhtke  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Bourbons. 

^  Soldiers  V  said  they  to  them,  "  the 
drum  beats  the  general,  and  we  march ; 
run  to  arms ;  come  and  iotn  us ;  join 
your  emperor,  and  our  eagles. 

**  Ana  if  these  men,  now  &o  arrosant, 
who  have  always  fled  at  the  sight  of  our 
weapons,  dare  wait  for  us,  where  can  we 
find  a  fiiirer  occasion  of  shedding  our 
blood,  or  of  chanting  the  hymn  of  vic- 
tory? 

^  Soldiers  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
nineteenth  military  divisions,  garrisons 
of  Antibes,  Toulon,  and  Marseilles,  re- 
tired officers,  veterans  of  our  army,  you 
are  called  to  the  honour  of  setting  the 
first  example ;  come  with  us  to  recover 
that  throne,  which  is  the  palladium  of 
your  rights ;  and  let  posterity  one  day 
tell,  that '  Foreignera,  seconded  by  trai- 
tors, had  imposed  a  disgrsoeful  yoke  on 
France;  the  brave  arose,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  of  the  army,  dis- 
appeared, and  returned  to  their  original 
nothingness.' '' 

This  address  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  the  coast  of  Antibes  was  descried 
at  a  distance.  Immediately  on  this,  the 
emperor  and  hu  brave  followers  saluted 
the  land  of  their  country,  with  shouts  of 
**  France  for  everl  Success  to  the 
French!"  and  at  the  same  instant  re- 
sumed the  tri-coloured  cockade,  worn 


by  Napoleon  as  sovereign  of  the  island 
of  Elba,  which  was  white  and  amarantti 
powdered  with  bees. 

On  the  first  of  March,  at  three  o'clock, 
they  entered  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  General 
Drouot,  and  a  certain  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  on  board  the 
felucca,  Caroline,  landed  before  the  em- 
peror, who  was  still  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  At  this  mo- 
ment thev  perceived  to  thtf  right  a  lai^ 
vessel,  which  appeared  to  them  (though 
they  vrere  mistaken  in  this)  to  be  steer- 
ing with  all  sails  tovrards  the  brig.  Sud- 
denly they  were  seized  with  the  greatest 
disquiet;  they  walked  backward  and 
forward,  testifying  by  their  gestures  and 
hurried  steps,  the  emotion  and  fear 
with  which  thev  were  agitated.  Genosl 
Drouot  ordered  the  Caroline  to  be  un- 
loaded, and  hasten  to  meet  the  brig.  In 
an  instant,  cannons,  carriages,  diests, 
baggage,  eveiy  thing  was  thrown  out 
upon  the  sand,  and  already  the  grena- 
diers and  brave  sea-officen  of  the  guard 
were  rowing  avray  with  all  their  strength, 
when  acclamations  from  the  brig  saluted 
their  ean  and  their  afinghted  eyes.  It 
was  the  emperor;  whether  firom  pruden- 
tial motives  or  impatience,  he  had  got 
into  a  simple  boat.  Their  alarms  ceased; 
and  the  grenadien  stretching  out  their 
arms  to  him,  received  him  with  the  most 
afiectmg  demonstrations  of  devotedness 
and  joy.  At  &^e  o*clock  he  landed. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  never 
felt  an  emotion  so  profofund  as  upon  this 
occasion. 


SIR  SIOVST  SMITH. 

At  the  battle  fought  near  Alenndria, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  in  which 
the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abermmby  rfr> 
ceived  his  mortal  vround,  Major  Hall, 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Craddock,  whilst 
gomg  with  orden,  had  his  horse  killed. 
Seeing  Sir  Sidney,  he  bc^ed  to  mount 
his  orderly-man's  horse.  As  Sir  &dney 
was  turning  round  to  bid  him  give  it  to 
Major  Hall,  a  cannon  ball  struck  off  the 
dragoon's  head.  *<  This,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Sidney,  *<  is  destiny !  the  hone.  Major 
Hall,  is  yours.'' 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  PYRENEES.' 


Waw  die  news  reached  Englmd  of 
ilf  bslile  thai  had  been  fought  at  Vilioria, 


luflered  on  thai  occasion,  it  raused 
iBbounded  joy  and  exultsiion.  The 
tlunki  of holh  HouMsofParlianifntwere 
iMfdtoiheBriiishgeneral  and  his  troops; 
•ad  addresses  of  congratulation  wpre 
poufed  in  lo  the^ihrone  from  various  pub- 
fir  bodies.  The  same  feeling  preiniled 
in  Spain.  By  a  decree  of  the  cones,  the 
M»rt[uis  of  Wellington  waj  trrultd 
Dulie  of  Viiloria:  and  a  gnni  of  the 
I^^hip  of  Sola  de  Romano,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  wos  annexed  to  the 
LLle. 

Vel  this  victor;  nas  not  more  brilliant 
m  its  achievement  than  it  was  imgiortaot 
in  its  resulis :  for  it  was  quickly  followed 
tj^ie  retreat  of  ihc  French  fiom  Spain. 


We  tneiitioned  in  n  prere<)ing  numVcr 
how  precipitate  was  the  fliglil  of  Joseph, 
and  how  narrow  his  escape  Irom  capture ; 
his  panic-ktricken  Iroops  fled  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  they  were  pursued  as  hotly. 
Thpj  took  the  road  leading  lo  Pamplona, 
and  on  reaching  that  fortress,  hastened  lo 
seek  shelter  within  its  walls  ;  but  they 
found  thegatwcloscd.  Neiertheless.so 
jlrong  wtu,  their  alarm,  and  such  their 
aimieiy  lb  place  themselves  beyond  the 
reai:h  of  their  purauew,  llial  they  actually 
endeavoured  lo  lotce  iheir  way  over  the 
ramparts,  and  were  only  induced  to  desist, 
on  being  opposed  by  a  serious  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry. 

Tlieir  sliiy  wbs,  however,  but  short. 


ig  strengiheiied  the  garrison,  Joseph 
limed  his  flight ;  and  then  taking  the 
in  body  of  his  army  with  him  into 
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France,  he  left  the  remainder  in  the  valley 
of  El  Ba^tan,  ihe  possession  of  which  was 
desirable,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  the  stronfir  positions  which 
it  afiTorrled.  Lord  Wellington  imme- 
diately took  effective  measures  for  dis- 
lodging this  force ;  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  abandon  every  successive  post  which 
they  occupied,  and  at  length  to  retire  into 
France. 

The  French  still,  however,  retained  the 
fortresses  of  St .  Sebastian's  aiid  Pamplona, 
which  were  both  well  garrisoned ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  preparations 
for  reducing  these,  their  last  strong- 
holds. Lord  Wellington  determined  to 
besiege  St.  Sebastian  s,  because  its  prox- 
imity to  the  sea  would  allow  the  means 
of  attack  to  be  more  readily  obtained ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  invested  by 
10,000  men  under  Sir  Thomas  Gjaham. 
Pamplona  was  closely  blockaded  by  a 
corps  of  Spaniards ;  and  intrenchments 
were  thrown  up  on  every  side  of  it,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison^  and 
to  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies. 

These  events  could  not  (ail  deeply 
to  fix  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  and 
severely  to  wound  his  pride.  He  saw 
the  object  for  which  he  had  so  long  con- 
tended on  the  point  of  being  wrested 
from  his  grasp;  and  he  felt  that  the 
most  powerful  efforts  were  necessary, 
even  to  protect  France  itself  from  in- 
vasion. His  measures  w<ere  taken  at 
once,  and  they  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  emergency.  Fresh  levies 
were  directed  upon  the  Pyrenees,  to  re- 
cruit the  exhausted  ranks  of  his  broken 
army;  and  that  the  general  might  be 
eoual  to  the  occasion,  Marshal  Soult, 
who  had  quitted  Spain  in  the  sprrng, 
and  followed  Napoleon  to  Germany, 
was  hastily  sent  back  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  as  the  **  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor." 

This  appointment  restored,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  confidence  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  reputation  of  Marshal 
Soult  stood  high.  The  Marshal  joined 
his  command  on  the  13th  of  July,  and 
began  his  preparations  with  energy  and 
activity.  The  army  was  re-organized, 
its  several  corps  were  again  provided 
with  their  necessary  equipments,  and 
great  exertions  were  used  to  increase  the 
efficieticy  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
A  proclamation  was  is.<iued,  admitting 


the  dispositions  and  arrangements  of 
the  British  general  to  have  been  prompt, 
skilful,  and  consecutive,  and  the  valour 
and  steadiness  of  his  troops  to  have  been 
praiseworthy ;  but  assuring  the  French 
soldiers  that  their  disasters  were  owii>i; 
merely  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders,  and 
speaking  very  confidently  about  chasing 
the  allies  across  the  Ebro,  and  celebnu- 
ing  Napoleon's  approaching  birth-day  in 
Vittoria. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  difficulties  of 
the  British  general  were  not  slight 
"  The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington," 
says  the  author  of  AwuiU  qf  the  Pcniih 
tiUar  Campaigfu,  "  to  whom  the  progress 
of  the  campaign  had  hitherto  been  little 
else  than  one  continued  march  of  triumph, 
was  become  one  of  considerable  hazard. 
Having  to  cover  the  siege  of  two  for- 
tresses, with  a  wide  interval  between,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  extending  his 
line  in  a  dangerous  degree.  The  posi- 
tions occupied  by  his  divisions  were 
indeed  strong;  yet,  by  the  impassable 
nature  of  the  country,  they  were  cut  off 
from  all  direct  communication  with  each 
oUier,  and  the  enemy  enjoyed  the  adx-an- 
tage  of  being  able  to  direct  the  whole 
volume  of  his  force  agninst  a  single  corps, 
while  the  other  divisions,  sepmied  oy 
almost  impenetrable  barriers,  could  lend 
no  assistance." 

The  distribution  of  the  allied  armj 
was  made  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  effbct  the  various  objects  of  guarding 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  covering  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian's,  and  the  block- 
ade of  Pamplona,  and  opposing  the 
efforts  which  the  enemy  might  make  for 
the  relief  of  these  fortresses. 

The  first  object  of  Marshal  Soult  wis 
to  relieve  the  fortress  of  Pamplona, 
which  possessed  fewer  means  of  resist- 
ance than  St.  Sebastian's.  With  this 
view  he  collected  a  large  body  of  troop 
at  St.  Jean  de  Pied-de-Port,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  marcb«lt 
with  35,000  men,  against  General  Byi)g*s 
post  at  Roncesvalles.  Sir  howry  Cole 
moved  up  to  his  support,  and  these 
officers  maintained  their  post  thronghoat 
the  day  ;  but  the  enemy  turned  it  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sir  liowry  deemed  it 
necessary  to  withdraw.  General  Drouet 
led  13,000  men  against  the  right  of  Sir 
Eowland  Hill's  position  in  the  passes  of 
Maya.    Two  videttes  had  bee^  statioocd 
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in  adfance,  to  pre  notice  o£ihe  enemy's 
approech ;  but  the  heat  of  tlie  day  had 
ovenxHne   them,   and  they  had  fallen 
asleep.    The  -French  were  thus  enabled 
to  advance  unseen,  and  were  down  upon 
the  picquet  almost  before  an  alarm  could 
be  given.    The  attack  was  sustainetl  by 
tfaeBritbh  with  their  usual  steadiness; 
bot  the  dispaifty  of  numbers  was  too 
gnat  fof  the  contest  to  last  long,  and 
th^  were  compelled  slowly  to  retire. 
Reinfoitements  were  brought  up,  but 
the  necessity  of  guarding  the  other  passes 
prereoted  the  moving  up  of  a  sumcient 
number  of  troops  at  once  to  repulse  the 
enemy.  .  The  6ght  was  unequal,  and  the 
•Briush  were  gradually  forced  back,  till 
oboat  six  in  the  evening,  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  brigade  of  Sir  Edward 
Barnes.    The  lost  ground  was  then  re- 
gained, and  by  nine  o'clock  the  French 
were  driven  from  the  pass. 

When  Soult  began  these  attacks  on 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  British  line, 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington  was  at  its 
opposite  extremity,  near  St.  Sebastian's. 
liie  news  reach^  him  that  the  enemy 
were  in  motion  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
and  be  adopted  immediate  measures  for 
ooocennating  the  army  towards  the 
threatened  quarter,  still  providing  for 
the  siege  of  St,  Sebastian's  and  the 
blockade  of  Pamplona.  The  right  wing 
was  already  in  nill  retreat,  when  they 
recdved  an  order  from  the  Marquis  to 
bait;  and  as  they  were  taking  up  their 
ground,  he  himself  arrived,  and  m  per- 
son directed  the  occupation  of  an  advan- 
tageous position,  completely  covering 
Pamplona. 

Soult  had  now  penetrated  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  tiiat  fortress ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  he  commenced 
strenuous  efforts  to  dislodge  the  allies. 
Qe  first  attacked  their  left ;  but  his  troops 
were  soon  driven  back  with  immense 
loss.  The  next  attempt  was  made  against 
the  centre.  A  strong  column  mtm^ed 
np  d)e  hill  on  which  it  was  posted,  and 
<bslodging  a  Portuguese  battalion,  ob- 
tained a  momentary  success ;  but  Gene- 
ts Ross  advancing  with  the  Fusileers, 
the  enemy  were  speedily  driven  down 
again. 

ThB  battle  then  became  general  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  fourth  division  under  Sir  Lowry 
Oule,  and  Soult  made  repeated  attempts 


to  establish  himself  on  the  line  of  the 
allies ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. The  contest  was  severe,  and  tht 
bravery  of  our  troops  was  never  more 
conspicuously  shown  ;  and  '*  the  gallant 
fourth  division,*'  said  Lord  WeUington 
in  his  despatch,  ''  which  has  so  fre* 
quently  been  distinguished  in  the  army^ 
surpassed  their  former  conduct"  Every 
regiment  in  it  cltarged  with  the  bayonet; 
and  some  no  less  than  four  several  times. 
Convinced  at  length  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  exertions,  Soult  drew  off  nis  troops. 

On  the  following  day  both  armies 
remained  quiet.  But  Lord  Wellington's 
arrangements  were,  in  the  mean  while^ 
fully  completed.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had 
fallen  back,  and  a  communication  was 
firmly  established  between  his  corps  and 
the  main  bocly  to  his  right,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Earl  of  Dnlhousie's  divi- 
sion. ''  This,''  says  Colonel  Jones, 
"  was  a  death-blow  to  Marshal  Soult's 
system  of  manttuvres,  and  even  placed 
him  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  should  he 
attempt  to  retire  without  a  further  efibrt  ;'* 
but  Ike  Marshal  was  no|  a  man  to  be 
easily  daunted,  and  he  set  to  work  to 
accomplish  his  object  by  a  diflerent  sys* 
tern.  The  position  which  he  occupied 
was  one  by  nature  extremely  s^ng,  and 
little  liable  to  be  assaulted  if  moderately 
guarded ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  maid^ 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  join  Oenexal 
Drouet,  and  thus  endeavour  to  turn  the 
British  left 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  his  troop* 
were  observed  moving  in  great  numbers 
towards  Dnmet*s  position.  Lord  Wel- 
lington instantly  perceived  the  intent  of 
this  manoeuvre,  and  determined  on  attack* 
ing  the  formidable  position  in  his  front, 
that  his  right  wing  might  not  be  detained 
inactive  by  an  inferior  foree.  His  ar- 
rangements were  completely  successful, 
and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  position  which  the  British  general 
declared  to  be  **  one  of  the  strongest, 
and  most  difficult  of  aocess,  that  he  had- 
yet  seen  occupied  by  troops^" 

In  the  mean  while,  reinforcements  had 
been  sent  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was 
vigorously  attacked  in  fronts  while  a 
lafge  body  of  troops  were  manomvring 
upon  his  flank,  and  endeavouring  to  turn 
his  left.  Sir  Rowland  repuls^  every 
attack,  and  maintained  his  position  till 
Drouet  was  absolutely  rotma  his  flank; 
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when  he  leisurely  retired  to  a  more  fa- 
vourable range  of  heights  close  in  rear, 
and  bade  defiance  to  Uie  enemy's  utmost 
efforts  to  dislodge  him.  . 

In  the  night  the  French  withdrew  from 
tlieir  position,  and  on  the  morrow  were 
discovered  to  be  in  full  retreat. ,  A  pur- 
suit Was  instantly  commenced;  several 
smart  engagements  took  place,  and  many 
prisoners  were  captured.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  into 
France ;  and  the  allies  were  again  mastecs 
of  the  passes  tlirough  the  mountains, 
occupying  nearly  the  same  positions  as 
before  the  attack  of  the  25th  of  July. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  great 
conflicts  which  are  called  ihe  Battles  of 
the  Pyrenees:  and  highly  creditable  it 
was  to  the  British  general  and  bis  army. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A 
PRIVATE  SOLDIER. 

During  our  operations  in  the  Pyrenees, 
I  was  sent  vnth  a  letter  to  General  Hill, 
whose  division  now  occupied  the  heights 
above  Roocesvalles.  In  going  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other,  I  had  to  travel 
about  six  miles  through  a  bye  path,  on 
tlie  ridge  of  one  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  my 
imagination  was  struck  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  horror  at  the 
death-like  stillness  that  reigned  around 
me.  I  felt  myself  as  it  were  lifted  out 
of  the  world.  I  saw  nor  heard  not  any 
living  thing  but  a  huge  vulture,  who  stood 
upright  on  a  rock  by  the  road  side,  look.- 
ing  at  me  as  I  passed.  Without  seem- 
ing the  least  disturbed  at  my  presence, 
he  rather  seemed  to  eye  me  as  an  in- 
vader of  his  solitary  domain.  I  tried  to 
startle  him  by  maldng  a  noise,  but  he 
disdained  to  move;  at  length,  when  it 
suited  his  own  pleasure,  he  slowly  ex- 
panded his  broad  wings,  and  rising  a 
lew  yards  from  tlie  ground,  hovered  for 
some  time  immediately  above  my  head, 
and  then  soared  out  of  sight.  Having 
ascended  the  mountain,  I  found  the  se- 
cond division  encamped  on  nearly  the 
same  ground  that  we  iiad  formerly  occu- 
pied, and  enveloped  in  mist  as  we  had 
neen.  The  place  where  General  Hill 
and  his  staff  were  encamped  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  intrenctiment,  inside 
of  which  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  a 
kind  of  log-house  built  in  the  centre,  to 
•erve  as  a  mess-room.     Judging  from 


the  proud  and  haughty  bearing  of  some 
of  our  ensigns,  in  coming  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  general  second  in  command 
of  the  British  army,  I  expected  to  be 
annihilated  by  his  look,  and  I  was  ush« 
ered  into  the  mess-room  to  deliver  my 
messfi^  with  a  palpitating  heart;  but  I 
no  sooner  saw  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent looking  countenance  of  the  general, 
than  my  apprehensions  vanished.  Hav- 
ing read  the  letter,  he  questioned  me 
concerning  the  health  of  tne  command- 
ing-officer, and  asked  me  questions  con- 
cerning our  regiment,  (of  which  he  was 
colonel)  in  the  kindliest  and  most  un- 
affected manner  ;  then  calling  one  of  his 
servants,  he  ordered  him  to  provide  me 
liberally  in  meat  and  drink.  Some  time 
after,  seeing  me  standing  outside  the 
tent,  he  called  me,  and  asked  whether 
the  servants  had  paid  attention  to  me. 
Next  morning,  on  giving  me  a  letter  for 
my  commanding-officer,  '*  I  did  not  in- 
tend,*' said  he,  *'  that  you  should  have 
returned  so  soon,  but  we  are  going  to 
remove  down  to  the  valley,  and  as  it 
would  be  only  taking  you  out  of  your 
road,  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  tiiat  you 
should  go  ferther  than  the  small  village, 
two  leagues  firom  this.  I  will  give  direc- 
tions to  my  orderly  dragoon  to  procure 
you  a  billet  there,  and  to-monowyou 
can  join  your  regiment.*' 

It  was  now  tliree  years  since  we  be- 
held the  coast,  during  which  time  our 
hopes  and  wishes  had  often  fondly  turned 
to  our  native  homes;  each  fresh  campaign 
and  each  battle  was  reckoned  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  return,  but  by  expectation, 
every  day  beguiled,  we  had  almost  begun 
to  despair  of  ever  beholding  it  again ; 
when  our  recent  successes,  and  the 'sight 
of  the  ocean  which  encircled  the  land  of 
our  birth,  produced  the  most  lively  hopes, 
and  pleasing  anticipations.  A  more  than 
common  friendlv  feeling  was  displayed 
amongst  us,  each  saw  m  his  comnide*s 
face  the  reflection  of  the  joy  that  animated 
his  own  heart.  A  few  of  us  who  were 
drawn  tc^ther  by  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment and  disposition,  used  to  assemble 
and  wander  up  among  the  giant  diffii 
with  which  vre  were  surrounded,  and 
perching'ourselves  in  a  ciannjr,  would  sit 
gazing  on  the  ocean  and  ships  passing, 
with  emotions  which  I  have  felt,  out  cai 
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not  (Jescribe.  Itsezpansive  bosom  seemed 
a  magic  mirror,  wherein  we  ecu  id  reod 
'  -r  fViture  fortune,  a  happy  return  from 
all  our  dangers,  smiting  friends  with  all 
tiie  early  loved  associations  of  childhood 
and  youth,  swam  before  our  imaginations, 
and  we  sal  and  sung  the  songs  of  home 
until  the  tears  trickled  down  our  checks. 
He  who  has  never  heard  the  melodies  of 
his  native  land  sung  in  a  foreign  country, 
is  ignorant  of  a  pleasuiie  that  nothing  can 
surpass.  But  we  were  not  all  doomed 
to  realise  those  pleasing  anticipations, 
for  many  found  their  graves  iu  the  valley 
wtuch  we  then  overlooked. 


ANNA, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  WAES. 

To  be  sure  there  is,  and  it's  the  best 
and  sweetest  hope  of  a  tar,  that,  in  every 
hour  of  danger  and  of  difficulty,  '*  the 
same  gracious  Providence  watches  for 
all.'*  But  there,  I  arn*t  a  going  to  give 
yoo  a  long  rigmarole  for  a  pro-log.  No, 
ao,  111  just  tell  you  the  story  as  I've 
heard  it  fifty  times  with  my  own  ears  on 
brntrd  the  ould  "  Marmuid,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  Malcolm,  for  d'ye 
see,  Jem  GantUne  knew  all  about  it,  and 
many  a  mid-watch  he's  kept  us  awake 
by  telling  it 

^  It  was  one  beantiful  morning  in 
July/'  says  Jem,  **  and  the  sun  was  just 
taking  his  look-out  aloft,  that  Ned 
Davenport  quitted  his  native  village  to 
become  a  lonely  wanderer  upon  the  wide 
world,  determined  to  stifle  recollection 
among  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  or  amidst 
(he  tumult  and  wild  roar  of  warfare. 
Yet,  on  passing  through  the  church- 
yard, he  stopped  to  shed  one  last  tribute 
on  the  grave  of  his  parents.  He  looked 
OQ  the  surrounding  lands  and  spacious 
^itrm  which  once  had  been  their  pro- 
perty, and  thought  of  the  time,  when, 
overwhelmed  with  accumulated  distress, 
fliey  had  descended  to  their  long  home 
in  anguish  and  poverty.  He  turned 
from  diis  to  catch  a  distant  view  of  the 
stately  mansion  which  contained  all  that 
was  dear  and  precious  to  him  in  exist- 
ence; and  a  sweet  girl  she  was  too 
(Jem  would  say),  for  I  remembers  her, 
messmates,  Uke  a  lovely  flower  blooming 
OQ  the  breast  of  spring.  But  when  poor 
Ned  was  left  destitute,  all  intercourse 
was  forbidden  between  them,  and  the 
hearts  that  had  throbbed  together  from 


infancy,  were  cruelly  torn  from  each 
other;  but  I  lie,  messmates,  I  lie, 
nothing  on  earth  can  separate  the  hearts 
that  truly  love.  Howsomever,  they 
parted,  without  a  hope  of  meeting  again 
on  the  shores  of  time.  Oh,  who  can 
paint  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  as  he  lay 
prostrate  on  the  grassy  mound,  and 
poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his  spirit?  I 
cannot  do  it  justice,  messmates,  for  my 
scuppers  overflow  whenever  I  think  of 
it.  rhat  name,  that  endearing  name,  he 
had  first  learned  to  lisp  in  early  infoncy, 
'  My  mother  1'  burst  from  his  lips,  and 
then  he  prayed  to  Heaven  for  mercy. 
Mercy  was  near — a  kindly  voice,  mild 
as  the  gentle  breeie  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  instilled  the  balm  of  con- 
solation on  his  wounded  mind,  and 
directed  him  to  look  up  to  that  wise 
unerring  Being,  who  feeds  the  young 
ravens  when  thev  cry.  Twas  the  curate 
of  the  village,  who  had  been  passing  the 
night  by  the  humble  pallet  of  a  dying 
cottager,  administering  the  last  offices  of 
humanity,  and  encouraging  the  departed 
spirit  ere  it  took  its  flight  to  the  realms 
of  everlasting  rest.  He  was  returning 
to  his  little  home,  when  he  heard  the 
petition  for  mercy,  and  as  the  servant  of 
that  Power  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
he  soothed  the  sufferer's  anguish,  calmed 
the  inward  tempest  of  his  mind,  and 
they  parted — the  curate  to  his  modest 
mansion,  and  Ned — ay,  Ned,  to  brave 
the  dangers,  to  feel  the  contumely  of  that 
world  to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 

**  The  father  of  Anna  had  risen  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  wealth  and 
honours :  he  was  what  they  call  a  privy 
counsellor.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means,  but  they  told  me  it  was  some- 
thing near  the  king,  and  so  he  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  his  daughter,  whose 
mother  died  in  giving  her  birth ;  and  the 
sweet  girl  grew  like  a  mountain  rose- 
bud, luxuriantly  wild,  till  poor  Ned's 
parents,  feeling  for  her  situation,  loved 
and  cherished  her  as  their  own ;  and 
thus  was  formed  that  deep,  strong, 
deathless  passion,  which  distance  could 
not  shake,  or  time  dissolve.  I  knows 
what  love  is,  messmates,  for  in  my 
younger  days  I — but  there,  iCs  over 
now,  it's  over — ^yet  I  love  to  think  about 
it  too.  She  heard  of  Edward's  departure, 
and  struggled  with  her  agony ;  but  the 
generous  •  man  who  had  softened   tht 
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•onows  of  the  youth,  perfonned  the  same 
kiAd  office  for  the  sinking  maid.  Her 
principal  gratification  was  to  wander  to 
the  lone  church-yard,  and,  sitting  on  the 
cold  grave-stone  near  the  resting-place 
of  her  early  friends,  she  would  recall  the 
visions  of  her  childhood,  and  commune 
widi  her  own  sad  heart.  Now,  mess- 
mates, you  shall  hear  in  what  manner 
she  kept  her  vows  of  truth  and  con- 
stancy; but,  poor  thing,  she  cotQdn't 
help  It ! 

'<  It  was  one  still  calm  evening  that  a 
gallant  little  twenty-gun  ship  lay  under 
easy  sail  in  the^  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  our 
country  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Five  weeks  had  already  passed  on  that 
enchanting  station,  many  of  you  know 
it,  messmates,  no  doubt,  and  our  cruise 
(for  I  was  in  her)  had  been  particularly 
KMTtunate  in  making  captures  and  re- 
prisals. The  week  afler  we  were  to 
return  into  port  for  stores  and  provisions. 
Well,  d'ye  sec,  the  hands  were  turned  up 
to  skylark,  and  every  soul  hurried  upon 
deck  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The  captain 
and  officers  assemble  abafl,  and  shared 
among  themselves  in  the  amusement; 
but  in  all  their  athletic  exercises,  no  one 
could  be  found  fore  and  aft  to  equal  the 
junior  lieutenant.  This  young  man  had 
risen  solely  by  merit  to  the  quarter- 
deck ;  and  his  bravery  in  several  actions 
had  recommended  him  so  powerfully  to 
his  commander,  whose  life  he  had  once 
preserved  at  the  imminent  rbk  of  his 
own,  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son, 
and  obtained  him  a  commission  in  )\is 
own  name,  for  Captain  Malcolm  himself 
had  come  in  at  the  hawse-holes,  and  had 
no  relations  that  he  knew  of  in  the  world. 
Young  Malcolm  was  beloved,  ay,  almost 
idolized,  by  every  hand  aboard.  He 
was  the  smart  seaman,  the  brave  officer, 
and  without  departing  from  the  strict 
line  of  duty,  he  conciliated  the  esteem 
s^nd  regard  of  all  the  men.  His  face, 
bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun,  was  seamed 
with  honourable  scars,  that  made  him 
appear  much  older  than  he  really  was. 
His  fieure  was  remarkably  neat  and 
trim,  nrm  built  and  powerful,  and  he 
tried  to  copy  his  benefactor  in  every 
pursuit. 

'*  A  match  against  time  had  just  been 
made  from  the  deck  to  the  mast-head 
and  down  again,  and  the  lieutenant  was 


laying  his  hand  upon  the  truck,  when, 
casting  his  eye  round  the  horizon,  he 
shout^,  <  A  sail,  a  sail,  upon  tlie  lee 
beam!'  All  was  instantly  husned.  ^Tura 
the  hands  up,  make  sail!*  cried  the 
captain.  '  Keep  her  away,  boys !  Square 
the  after-yards  I  Stations,  men,  stations  1 
Masthead  there!'— <  Sir!'— <  Look  out 
when  she's  right  a-head.* — ^  Ay,  ay, 
sir ;  starboard  a  little — ^there,  steady,  so, 
steady !' — ^In  a  few  minutes  every  stitch 
of  canvas  that  would  draw  a  breath  of 
wind  was  spread  and  trimmed.  We 
had  just  light  sufficient  to  make  out  that 
the  stranger  was  a  large  ship,  when 
darkness  obscured  all  farther  observa- 
tion. The  breeze  freshened,  and  the 
officers  crowded  on  the  forecastle  to  look 
out  for  the  chase.  Eight  bells  came, 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  had  mi&ied 
the  stranger.  The  captain  was  just 
giving  directions  to  alter  the  course, 
when  a  marine  sung  out — '  I*ve  got 
her,  sir,  I've  got  herl' — *  Got  who?' 
inquired  the  lieutenant. — <  Got  her,  sir, 
got  the    ship,'    replied    the  sodger. — 

*  Where?  where?  said  the  captain, 
running  afl. — *  Here,  sir !  here,  in  the 
starboard  waist.' — ^  That*s  right,  my 
lad,  hold  her  fast,'  exclaimed  a  midship- 
man, while  the  sail  was  shortened,  and 
the  ship  hauled  to  the  wind.  We  wer» 
sufficiently  close  to  discover  that  the 
stranger  was.  a  heavy  frigate,  and  as  our 
night  signals  were  unanswered,  con- 
cluded she  was  an  enemy. — *  Give  him 
a  shot,'  cried  the  captain.  It  was  in- 
stantly returned  by  a  whole  broadside, 
that  laid  several  of  our  best  men  lifeless 
on  the  deck,  and  the  action  commenced 
with  daring  bmvery.  W^ell,  d  ye  see, 
we  kept  at  it  for  about  two  hours,  ^en 
the  frigate's  fire  began  to  slacken,  and 
shortly  after  ceased.  '  Sail  trimmers  to 
the  weather  braces,'  cried  the  captain. 

*  Boarders  on  the  starboard  ouarter! 
Stand  by  to  heave  all  aback ;  and,  Mal- 
colm, be  ready  to  lead  the  men.'  All 
this  was  obeyed;  but  just  as  we  gut 
with  our  yard-arms  touching,  the  enemy 
poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  and  Captain 
Malcolm,  with  his  second  lieuteoant, 
fell.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensations  of  horror  which  this  event 
occasioned.  The  young  officer  can  and 
raised  his  generous  friend.  He  was  yet 
living,  though  the  tide  seemed  ebbing 
&8t;  but  ^   poor   messmate  yns  a 
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corpse.    '  Leave  m€|  Malcolm;, leave 
m,  my  biaTe  lad/  faintly  articulated 
die  captain ;  and  pointing  to  the  colours, 
iddwi— *  Tis  the  flag  of  England— do 
your  duty.    Take  her  and  I  die  content.' 
At  this  moment  one  of  the  midshipmen 
came  to  young  Malcolm,  and  tola  him 
the  fint  lieutenant  talked  of  striking. 
Rage  and  indignation  shook  his  frame. 
The  captain  had  been  carried  below 
senseless,  and  the  command  devolved 
npon  the  senior  officer — that  officer  who 
was  about  to  disgrace  himself  for  ever. 
"Rie  first  lieutenant  was  giving;  directions 
to  haul  down  the  colours  and  the  light, 
when  Malcolm   rushed  aft.'    Here  he 
found  the  boatswain  standing  by  the 
ensign  halliards,  with  his  pistol  cocked, 
swearing  he  would  shoot  the  first  man 
that  offered  to  touch  them.    The  com- 
manding officer  drew  his  s^vord,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  making  a  thrust,  when  a 
shot  very  unceremoniously  walked  off 
with  his  head,  and  the  sole  charge  now 
rated  upon  Malcolm,  who  fought  the 
ship  with  heroic  intrepidity,  determined 
not  to  surrender  till  every  hope  was  lost. 
The  carpenter  appeared,  and  reported 
that  we  were  making  so  much  water, 
that  she  could  not  hold  it  out  another 
half  hour.     This  was  appalling  news, 
?et,  rousing  all  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
he  called  to  the  master  to  lay  him  aboard 
the  frigate.     In  a  few  minutes  the  young 
officer,  followed  by  his  brave  crew,  were 
npon  the  enemy's  deck,  and  the  conflict 
became  terrible.     In  vain  we  swept  away 
our  foes,  others  instantly  supplied  their 
places,  and  though  our  numbers  were 
fi»t  diminishing,  yet  our  hearts  were 
unsubdued.  Twenty  minutes  had  elapsed 
in  hard  fighting,  when  the  master,  car- 
penter, and  surgeon,  were  seen  on  our 
own  (kcka,  carrying  in  their  arms  our 
beloved  commander — the  ship  was  sink- 
ing.   'Riis  sight  operated  like  enchant- 
ment on  the  men,  a  wild  shout  of  des- 
peration resounded,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  frigate  was  our  own.    Scarcely 
had  Malcolm  received  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain's sword,   (for   she   was  a   Dutch 
frigate,  laden  with  specie  for  the  Cape) 
scarcely  had  the  three  officers  with  their 
^ying  burden  been '  assisted  on  board, 
than  our  gallant  little  bark  went  down. 
In  a  few  hours   afterwards  our  brave 
captain  breathed  his  last,  and  we  bore 
«p  for  England,  where  we  anchored  in 


Plymouth  Sound,  in  about  eight  days' 
time.  The  young  hero  landed,  and  was 
ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief  to 
carry  his  own  despatches  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  at  the  same  time  receiving  letters 
of  introduction  to  a  nobleman  in  a  high 
official  station.  On  his  arrival  he  drove 
immediately  to  the  house,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  a  large  party  of  the  nobility 
were  assembled  to  a  sheave-o  as  they 
call  it.  Now  I  can  tell  you  all  this, 
messmates,  for  a  fact,  because,  d'ye  see, 
I  was  with  him  to  take  care  of  his 
colours  and  baggage,  having  sailed  with 
him  when  he  was  a  youngster,  and  first 
taught  him  his  duty  as  a  seaman ;  but 
no  matter  for  that ;  his  lordship  left  the 
company,  and  entered  the  room  where 
Malcolm  was  waiting  to  receive  him  ; 
but  when  their  eyes  met,  the  young 
officer  staggered  back  upon  a  chair,  and 
I  turned  as  pale  as  ashes.  Recovering, 
however,  he  apologised  for  his  behaviour, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  eflects  of  his 
unhealed  wounds.  The  Dutch  captain's 
sword,  and  the  frigate's  colours  were 
displayed,  and  while  the  lieutenant  took 
some  refreshment.  Lord  N re- 
turned to  tlie  drawing-room,  and  related 
the  particulars.  All  were  desirous  of 
seeing  the  intrepid  young  tar  imme- 
diately; but  his  lordship  promised  to 
introduce  him  the  following  day,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Malcolm  required 
rest.  Among  the  party  were  several 
members  of  the  cabinet — that's  a  strong 
box,  I  believe,  messmates,  and  every 
one  of  the  gemmen  belonging  to  it  carries 
a  gold  key  in  his  pocket,  but  I  arn't 
sure;  howsomever,  next  morning  some 
of  'em  got  telling  our  good  old  king 
about  it,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  officer.  Malcolm  of  course  was 
introduced,  and  appeared  before  his 
majesty,  with  his  rignt  arm  bound  round 
with  a  black  bandage,  his  left  suspended 
in  a  sling,  while  his  curly  hair,  hanging 
over  his  forehead,  scarcely  concealed  the 
covering  of  a  deep  wound.  *  Make, 
make,  make  him  a  captain,'  said  old 
George ;  <  shall  be  a  captain,  shall  be  a 
captain — he  deserves  it — good  officer, 
bmve  officer — shall  be  a  captain ;'  and 
Malcolm  obtained  a  commission  for  post 
rank.  On  the  same  evening  he  dined 
with  his  lordship,  but  on  entering  the 
room  his  embarrassment  and  agitation 
were  excessive,  as  the  ladies  crowded 
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round,  and  were  almost  ready  to  embrace 

him.     Lord  N led  him  first  to 

his  daughter,  and  Anna  (for  'twas  ahe, 
messmates,  'twas  she)  received  him  with 
all  the  natural  warmth  and  goodness  of 
her  heart.    I  saw  it  all,  for  they  would 
drag  me  up  too.      I    was    never    so 
daunted  in  mv  life,  for  all  the  beautiful 
creatures  said  such  kind  things,  I  was 
ready  to  pipe  my  eye.    I  dare  say  I 
looked  foolish  enough,  for  I  scratched 
my  head,  shucked  up  my  trowsers,  and 
twirled  my  hat,  till  at  last  I  dashed  my 
quid  into  the  fire,  and  ofiered  to  kiss 
'em.    My  eyes,  how  they  run !  all  but 
one  sweet  litUe  cherub,  who  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  then — there  don't 
laugh,  messmates,  'twas   the  sweetest 
buss  I  ever  had  in  mv  life — and  says 
slie,  '  If  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
country  do  not  merit  our  gratitude,  who 
does  V    To  see  Anna,  and  not  love  her, 
was  impossible;   and  what's  a  sailor 
without  a  sweetheart,  eh?    Why,  he's 
jike  a  ship  without  stays,  and  so^al- 
colm  fell  in  love.    When  we  were  alone, 
he  used  to  talk  all  manner  of  things, 
but  I  couldn't  understand  him.    Anna's 
affections,  however,  were  still  fixed  on 
him,  whom  she  feared  was  lost  to  her  for 
ever.    Tis  true,  she  felt  pleased  in  the 
captain's  company,  for  he  was  so  widely 
dinerent  from   the  airy   flutterers  that 
continually  buzzed  in  her  ear;  but  love 
— oh  no,  she  had  sworn  never  to  love  but 
one.    On  the  following  jveek  after  our 
arrival,  }m  lordship  purposed  returning 
to  his  country  seat,  and  we  were  invited 
to  accompany  him ;  but  Malcolm  can- 
didly told  him  the  state  of  his  heart,  and 
his  lordship,  with  equal  candour,  related 
the  8tor>'  of  her  early  attachment  and 
continued  fidelity,  declaring  *  that  though 
the  captain  was  unexceptionable,  yet  he 
had  promised  never  agam  to  importune 
his  daughter.'    A  circumstance  occurred 
which  detained  Lord  N  another 

week  in  town,  during  which  time  the 
captain  passed  every  spare  moment  with 
his  beloved  Anna,  till  she  became 
alarmed  at  his  attentions,  and  yet  an 
indescribable  emotion  prevented  her 
from  checking  tliems  His  conduct  was 
so  delicate,  his  manners  were  so  engag- 
ing, and  he  appeared  to  anticipate  her 
wishes  with  such  winning  kmdness, 
blended  with  a  marked  respect,  as 
excited  a  deeper  interest  in  her  lieart 


than  she  liked  to  confess  even  to  herself. 
Well,  d'ye  see,  at  last  we  commenced 
our  journey  early  one  morning,  and  the 
next    afternoon    arrived   at  Uie  family 
seat.     After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  his  lordship  withdrew  to  arrange 
some  affidrs    vnth    his    steward.    Tlie 
captain  took  a  stroll  in  the  park,  while 
Anna  hastened  to  her  old  friend,  the 
curate,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the 
gout  from  attending  their  arrival.    After 
passing  some  time  with  that  excellent 
man,  she  promised  to  return  on  tJie 
morrow  vrith  the  captain,  and  took  her 
leave.    One  other  duty  yet  remained— 
the   visit   to    the    lonely  church-yard. 
The  shades  of  evening  began   to  hW 
heavier  and  heavier  on  the  landscape, 
but  Anna  was  superior  to  fear.    Advanc- 
ing   with    a    light    step    towards  the 
hallowed  spot,  what  was  her  surprise 
and  agony  to  see  a  man  kneeling  by 
the  grave  m  the  attitude  of  praydt !   She 
bounded  forward.    *  It  is  he— it  is  he— 
Edward,  my  Edward  1'  and  she  sunk 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Mal- 
colm, who  sprang  from  the  grassy  tomb, 
and  caught  her  to  his  heart.     Yes,  it 
was   Edward,  her    own   Edward,  that 
held  her  to  his  breast,  changed  in  all 
but  that  affection  which  could  neYer 
change.     He  called  her  his  Anna,  moist- 
ened her  lips  with  kisses,  and,  as  she 
slowly  recovered,  heard  her  sweet  voic« 
acknowledge  him.    The  poor  lad,  who 
had  once  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
on  that  veiT  spot,  when  cast  abandoned 
like  a  weed  upon  the  ocean,  was  now — 
yet,  why  need  I  repeat  it  ?    Ned  Daven- 
port and  Captain  Malcolm  were  one. 
Together  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
curate's  cotmge,  where  they  poured  forth 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  gratitude 
and  praise.     Lord  N  '  heard  th^ir 

tale,  joined  their  hands,  and  blessed 
them.  There,  messmates,  it's  a  tough 
yam,  but  'tis  all  true,  you  may  depend 
on't;  and  some  other  time  I'll  tell  yoa 
all  about  tlie  wedding,  when  I  got 
groggy  for  joy ;  but  it's  my  next  look- 
out, and  so  I'll  just  shut  my  eyes  for 
five  minutes,  to  keep  'em  warm." 
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CONQUEST  OF  MARTINIQUE,  IN  1794. 


Tbe  disaffection  of  the  white  inhabit- 
int*  of  the  French  West  Indii  iilands 
haling  enronraged  the  English  gorem- 
XKiit  to  make  itroiiger  exer'ioni  in  that 

itw  command  of  Adraiml  Sir  John  Jer- 
•is  snd  Lieutenanl-^meral  Sif  Charles 
V'Kj.  The  expedition  was  delated  for 
•ome  time  by  the  troops  destined  for 
'his  serriee  beiiiE  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Wmi  Flanders,  in  order  to  assiil  the 
allied  army,  then  engaged  in  active  opem- 
lions  ag^inal  the  French  ;  the  armament 
however,  at  length  arrived  at  its  dertina- 
tion,  and  rendezvoused  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
in  Barbadoei,  and  early  in  the  monih  of 
Febrqaiy,  179-t,  sailed  from  thence  for 
llw  reduction  of  Martinique 

The  total  land  foice  embarkpil,  con- 
iisied  of  six  thousand  and  eighty-five ' 

Vol.  1. 


men ;  but  many  of  these  were  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
were  left  sick  at  Barbadoes.  Thesetroopa 
were  divided  into  three  brigades ;  the 
first  commanded  by  LietitFrnml-general 
Prescotr,  ihe  secotid  by  Major-generat 
Thomas  Dundns,  and  the  third  was  to 
be  under  ihe  direction  of  Major-general 
Prince  Edward,  but  till  llie  arfivnl  of  that 
prince  fiom  Canada,  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant- colon  el  Sir  Charles  Ciordon. 
These  forces  were  strenglht  lied  by  detach- 
ments of  seamen  and  marines. 

Aner  a  favourable  passage,  the  fleet 
arrived  off  (he  toast  of  Martinique ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  dislmcting  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  CTciling  alarm  in  all  quar- 
tefB,  the  fortts  were  landed  in  three  di- 
visions, each  at  a  diitance  from  the  other. 
The  first  of  which  immediately  attacked 
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a  fK>st  called  La  Brune,  situated  on  an 
eminence  over  tne  town  of  Trinitt^  and 
took  possession  of  it  after  an  action  of 
about  fifteen  minutes.  They  soon  after 
captured  Fort  Louis,  and  a  fort  com- 
manding the  harbour  of  Triniti^,  which 
the  enemy  evacuated,  after  setting  fire 
to  the  town.  The  flames,  however,  were 
soon  extinguished,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  town  saved,  by  the  gallant  exertions 
of  the  leamtn  aiiaebed  le  this  divisioB, 
under  llie  eomnand  of  Captain  Salisbury 
of  tho  Beaalieu.  This  fort  bore  the  name 
of  Bdlegafde,  its  commander,  the  general 
of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  who,  after 
firing  die  town,  retired  to  the  mountains. 
Gros  Mome,  a  post  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  key  of  the  principal  pass  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Mar- 
tinique, was  also  deserted  by  the  enemy. 
Mome  Bruneau,  about  two  leagues  to 
the  north-east  of  Fort  Bourbon,  Fort 
Matilda,  and  Colon,  fell  soon  afterwards. 
Bellegarde's  troops  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  Fort  Matilda ;  but  were,  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  repulsed  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  erenadiers  of  the  ninth  regiment, 
headed  by  Colonel  Craddock.  The  post  of 
Colon  was  also  inefTectually  attacked  three 
times  by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the 
1 1th.  This  day  the  strong  post  of  Le  Mai- 
tre  had  also  been  occupied  by  the  British. 
The  part  of  the  army  which  landed  un- 
der Sir  Charles  Grey,  near  Trois  Rivieres, 
was  not  less  vigorous  in  its  progress. 
^Having  proceeded  to  Riviere  Salle,  about 
two  leagues  distance  from  Trois  Rivieres, 
a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-general Whyte,  carried  the  two 
batteries  of  Cape  Solomon  and  Poiute  k 
Burgos.  These  fiicilitated  the  taking  of 
Pigeon  Island,  tlie  possession  of  wUch 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  safe  ingress  for 
our  shipping  into  the  harbour  of  Port 
Royal.  This  bland  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal,  at 
two  hundred  yards  distance  firom  the 
shore.  It  is  a  steep  rock  about  thirty 
Tarda  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  three 
hundred  paces  round,  accessible  only  on 
one  side  by  a  ladder  fixed  against  a  per- 
pendicular wall.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  bay  is  Fort  Louts  and  the  town  of 
Fort  Royaly  and  immediately  behind  it 
Fort  Bourbon,  situatefl  on  a  steep  hill. 
The  island  was  defended  bv  seventeen 
large  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thirteen-inch 
mortars,  and  a  howitzer.    On  General 


Whvte'f  marching  to  attack  it,  the  enemy 
landed  troops  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  betsvieen  him  and 
the  head-Kjuarters  at  Sal^:  they  were 
however  dislodged  by  the  70th  renment, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dundas 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Johnaon.  Gene- 
ral Whyte  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
strengthened  by  a  supply  of  soldiers  and 
ordnance,  Colonel  Symes,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  15th  regiment,  and  two  hun- 
dred seamen  armed  with  fHkes,  s words, 
and  pistols,  under  the  eonunand  of  Lieu- 
tenants Rogers  and  Rutherford,  aeeended 
the  heights  on  the  9th,  and  got  poaseMkm 
of  Mount  Matharine,  which  entirely  oooh 
mands  the  island.  Battefies  weee  soon 
erected,  which,  in  the  space  of  two  liooTi, 
oUiged  the  enemy  to  sme  their  ooloon, 
and  surrender  at  discretion.  AJbont  this 
time,  the  ]5tb  regiment,  led  by  Major 
Lyon,  and  oommimded  by  C^.  Pan* 
mter,  surprised  and  defeated  sevenl  hun- 
dreds of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  of  Grand  Bouclain.  In  the 
interim,  the  sole  impediment  to  the  ad- 
miral's co-operating  effectively  with  the 
general  being  removed  by  the  capture  of 
Pigeon  Island,  he  sailed  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  from  Ance  L'Arlet,  andnnchoted 
in  Fort  Royal  Bay. 

Theoolunm  commandedby  Sit  Charles 
Gordon,  which  landed  to  leeward,  on  the 
side  of  Cas  de  Navires,  was  oovered  by 
a  division  of  the  fleet  under  the  oommaod 
of  Captain  Rogers  of  the  navy.  This 
column  found  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  great  road  leading  into  the  coiintiy, 
and  the  heights  above  it.  A  part  of  the 
troop*,  however,  made  an  unperceived 
movement  towards  the  mountains,  and 
gained  the  most  commanding  point  in 
the  vicinity  by  day-break  on  the  9th. 
The  English  pushing  on  through  a  moet 
difficult  country,  carried  all  the  batteries 
between  Casde  Navires  and  Fort  Royal: 
they  then  seized  the  posts  of  GenciUy, 
La  Coste,  and  L'Arthet,  which  are  wittun 
a  league  of  Fort  Bourbon. 

The  division  under  Sir  Charles  Grey 
now  moved  forward  to  Bruneau,  and 
joined  Lieutenant-general  Prescott,  who 
had  reached  this  place ;  a  plan  for  the 
attack  of  St  Pierre  having  been  previously 
concerted  between  the  oomoiander-in- 
chief  and  General  Dundi^,  who  put  him- 
self in  march  towards  the  town.  Hie 
general  having  detached  Colonel  Camp- 
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bdlfrom  Gn%  Mof  ne,  through  (he  woods 
b/  Bob  le  Due,  to  Moati|^y  with  the 
second  battiUion  of  light  infauatiyy  and  the 
56th  r^gimeat,  himself  proceeded  towards 
Moroe  Rouge,  drivioff  the  enemy  before 
him,  and  re{>ttlsing  them  wherever  they 
attacked  him.  He  had  during  this  marda 
a  leiy  narrow  escape  from  assassination : 
as  he  vras  one  day  writing  in  his  teat,  a 
man  presented  himself  at  the  door  and 
cifmanded  to  speak  to  him.  Wishii^ 
to  iii^ten  away  the  intruder,  he  called 
out  to  the  sentinel  to  bayonet  him.  The 
riliato,  ooaseious  of  guilt,  conceived  the 
Older  given  in  earnest,  and  dropDed  an 
oiled  dagger.  On  being  seized  oe  was 
ptoved  to  have  been  theassassin  of  a 
nench  royalist. 

Thegeneral  now  gained  Morne  Rouge : 
firoia  thoioe  he  saw  Colonel  Campbell, 
who  was  within  half  a  mile  of  Montign^ 
warmly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  position.  He 
immediately  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  sixty-three  men,  com- 
aaaded  by  Capt.  Ramsay  of  the  Queen's 
ngimenty  to  his  assistance:  these  gaining 
Ihe  snnamit  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
attacked  the  enemy,  then  engaged  with 
Colonel  Campibell  s  party,  si^nced  their 
fire,and  soon  afterwards  took  possession 
of  ilontien^.  Their  assistance  was  un- 
fortunatay  too  late  to  save  the  gallant 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  fell  within  twenty 
vatds  of  tlie  enemy,  rushing  on  at  the 
head  oi  the  light  company  of  the  40th 
with  bayonets  fixed.  General  Dundas 
had  not  been  long  here  before  he  was  at- 
tacked by  five  or  six  hundred  men.  These 
gave  way  aAer  about  twenty  minutes'  hard 
fighting,  and  abandoned  a  redoubt  they 
had  t^LSn  possession  of  in  front  of  the 
general's  post  during  the  night.  While 
thegeneialcontinued  successfuily  advanc- 
ing, Colonel  Symes,  who,  according  to  a 
ooooerted  plan,  had  embarked  with  Major 
Maitlandand  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
and  seamen,  landed,  and  carried  the  town 
of  St.  Pierre. 

Theenemy  had  previously  sent  to  Gene- 
ral Dandas,  who  was  advancing  against 
theown,  to  demand  an  interval  of  five 
days  to  connder  of  a  cafiilulation.  The 
lequestwasrefnsed,  and  a  flag^f  truce  des- 
patched, limiting  them  to  as  many  hours. 
This  messengor  found  the  general  antici- 
pated in  his  attack,  and  the  English  flag 
aheady  flying  on  the  walls. 


St.  Pierre  being  taken,  the  enemy's 
chief  strength  was  concentrated  in  Forts 
Louis  and  Bourbon.  Fort  Louis,  the  an- 
cient strong  hold  of  the  island,  is  situated 
on  a  neck  of  land  running  into  the  sea, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  careenage, 
an  excellent  harbour.  Fort  Bourbon, 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis 
de  BouiUi,  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,in  low  and  swampy  ground, 
lies  the  town  of  Fort  Royal.  From  the 
moment  of  the  admiral  s  anchoring  in 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  he  had  bombarded  the 
fort  and  harraned  the  garrison  by  con- 
stant nocturnal  attacks  with  gun-boats. 
More  vigorous  operations  were  soon  com- 
menced, and  additional  bodies  of  seamen 
landed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Rogers  of  the  Quebec :  these  oocupyine 
the  posts  at  Cas  de  Navires,  which  had 
been  relinquished  by  the  troops,  formed 
a  camp  near  Point  Negro.  Most  of  the 
transports,  protected  by  some  ships  of 
war,  got  up  mto  the  Cul  de  sac  de  Cohee, 
a  harbour  at  the  north-«ast  end  of  the  bay, 
fix>m  whence  they  had  a  communication 
with  Sir  Charles  Grey's  army,  secured 
by  a  chain  of  posts  established  between 
a  landing  place  lately  formed,  and  the 
heights  of  Bruneau. 

Fort  Bourbon,  where  Rochambean 
commanded,could  not  be  closely  invested 
•vrithout  the  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Sourier,  occupied  by  Beilegarde,  who  was 
still  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
It  was  now  determined  to  attack  him ; 
but  his  own  rashness  accelerated  his  ruin. 
Descending  the  heights  with  a  party  of 
his  troops,  he  fell  upon  Sir  Charles  Grey's 
lef  towards  the  landing  place,  in  the  hope 
of  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  army  and  the  fleet.  He  was  checked 
in  his  career  by  a  reinforcement  brought 
up  by  General  Prescott.  While  he  was 
thus  held  in  play,  Sir  Charles  Grey  de- 
tached the  third  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
ooomianded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Buck- 
eridge,  supported  by  the  first  and  second 
battalions  of  light  infantry,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Coote  and  Blundell,  who 
attacked  his  post,  weakened  by  his  sally, 
and  got  possession  of  his  artillery  and 
camp,  where  they  found  an  excellent 
dinner,  which  was  of  course  considered 
as  lawful  spoil.  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  the 
mean  time,  supported  General  Prescott 
by  a  connonade  from  his  camp  at  Bra* 
nean.  The  general  of  the  blacks,  unable 
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any  longer  lo  make  head  against  General 
Prescott,  and  sustain  Sir  Charles  Grey*s 
fire,  gave  way  and  retreated  to  the  heights 
of  Sourier,  which  he  had  recently  quitted. 
Instead,  however,  of  finding  an  asylum 
there,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  post  occupied  by  Uie  English,  and 
was  driven,  by  the  fire  of  his  own  guns, 
under  the  wails  of  Fort  Bourbon.  The 
British,  pursuing  with  great  impetuosity, 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape 
from  the  fort,  which  compelled  them  to 
retreat,  with  loss,  to  their  new  acquisition. 
Though  his  pursuers  were  repulsed,  Bel- 
legarde  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort :  Rochambeau, 
who  commanded  there,  shut  the  gates 
against  him,  and  hh  him  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety. 

Immediately  aAer  forcing  Bellegarde's 
camp,  and  getting  possession  of  the  height 
of  Sourier,  the  general  received  a  message 
from  Rochambeau,  who  offered  to  deliver 
up  the  island  on  condition  of  its  being 
restored  to  France,  in  the  event  of  royalty 
being  re-established,  or  the  republic  ac- 
knowledged ;  which  proposals  were  per- 
emptorily refused,  and  the  seige  com- 
menced ;  but  the  making  a  road  from  the 
wharf  to  Sourier,  the  constructing  bat- 
teries, the  dragging  of  artillery  up  the 
heights,  and  otlier  necessary  preparations, 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  first  parallel 
for  some  time.  The  road,  nearly  five 
miles  in  extent,  part  of  which  was  cut 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  part  through 
an  acclivity,  which  a  loaded  mule  could 
not  ascend  in  a  direct  line,  was  made  in 
the  space  of  three  days  by  only  tliree  hun- 
dred men,  principally  seamen.  Cannon 
were  also  lodgea  on  the  heights  by  the 
exertions  of  the  navy,  a  work,  which  even 
excited  surprise  in  those  who  had  often 
witnessed  their  efforts  on  similar  occa- 
sions. Forts  Bourbon  and  Louis,  and 
the  town  of  Fort  Royal,  were  completely 
invested  on  the  20th  of  February.  General 
Prescott  broke  ground  on  the  north-east 
side  on  the  25th,  and  fascine  batteries  were 
erected  on  the  west,  towards  La  Coste,  by 
Sir  Charles  Gordon.  Bellegarde,  whose 
situation  had  become  desperate,  now  sur- 
rendered on  conditions,  and  was  suffered 
to  retire  to  America,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  lodge  a  considerable 
treasure,  the  fruits  of  plunder  and  con- 
fiscation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Prince  Edward 


arrived  from  Canada,  and  immediately 
took  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Gor- 
don's brigade.  On  the  17th  of  this  month, 
new  batteries  opened  on  Fort  Louis  from 
Point  Carriere,   a  neck  of  land  which 
forms  the  south-west  side  of  the  entnmoe 
of  the  careenage,  about  two  hundred 
yards  across  the  harbour ;  while  the  bat- 
teries on  the  heights  played  on  Fort 
Bourbon.    A  most  gallant  action,  per- 
formed about  this  time  by  the  gun-boats, 
stimulated  the  courage  of  the  besiegers, 
and  hastened  the  fall  of  the  forts.    A  re- 
port had  been  s()read  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  British  prisoners  were  confined  on 
board  a  French  frigate,  called  the  Bien 
Veniie,  anchored  in  the  careenage,  and 
consequently  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  batteries.    Lieutenant  Bowen  of 
the  Boyne,  who  had  for  a  considemble 
time  commanded  the  night  guard  and 
gun-boats,  entered  the  careenage  with 
his  row-boats,  and  boarded  and  carried 
the  frigate,  and  absolutely  for  a  short 
time  turned  her  guns  upon  the  fort.    As 
the  enemy's  bullets  flew  thickly  rouiMl 
them,  he  suffered  his  prisoners  to  lie  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  that  th^  might 
not  suffer  by  their  fire.    The  Englbh 
prisoners  were  unfbrtonately  confined  in 
another  ship  further  up  the  harbour.  The 
naval  and  land  commanders  were,  aoooid- 
in|^  to  their  own  account,  encouraged  by 
this  gallant  enterprize  to  attempt  Fort 
Louis  and  the  town  by  assault.  JLadders 
of  bamboo  and  cordage  were  constructed 
for  the  escalade,  and  the  Asia  of  64  gons, 
and  Zebra  of  16,  where  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  enter  the  ca- 
reenage, in  order  to  batter  the  walls  and 
cover  the  approach  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
collected  in  the  bay  round  Point  Carriere, 
in  which  men  were  to  be  embarked  lor 
the  assault,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
modore Thompson.    The  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry  were  to  advance  with  fidd- 
pieces  from  the  camp  of  Sourier,  along 
the  side  of  the  hill  under  Fort  Bourbon, 
and  take  a  position  commanding  the 
bridge,  which  connected  the  town  with 
the  road  leading  up  to  Fort  Royal.    An 
incessant  connonade  was  kept  up  against 
tlie  two  forts  during  the  whole  night  and 
day  of  th€!*19th,  and  the  morning  of  the 
20ih  till  about  ten  o'clock;  when  the 
Asia  and  Zebra  got  under  way.    Tlie 
former,  either  firom  the  unskilfulness  or 
treachery  of  the  pilot,  baulked  the  ei- 
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pKtations  of  the  besiegers ;  when  just 
nt  the  entrance  of  the  careenaffe,  she  hove 
aboat,  then  again  stood  for  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  a  second  time  retired. 
Captain  Faulknor  of  the  Zebra,  who  had 
in  me  mean  time  been  exposed  to  an  in- 
cessant shower  of  grape,  despairing  of 
assistance  firom  his  consort,  determined 
to  make  the  attempt  alone.  Running  his 
sloop  close  to  the  wait  of  the  fort,  he 
dro?e  the  enemy  from  their  works  by  the 
closeness  and  rapidity  of  his  fire,  then 
landed,  scaled  the  ramparts,  at  the  head 
of  bis  ship*s  company,  before  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  could  land,  and  hoisted 
the  British  colours,  which  were  immedi- 
ately saluted  by  three  cheers  from  the  fleet. 
Tlie  detachment  of  seamen  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  approaehed  the  breach  in 
front,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Fort  Royal,  assisted  by  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  from  Prince 
Edwaid's  camp  at  La  Coste. 

The  loss  of  r  ort  Louis  soon  induced 
Rochambeau  to  surrender  Fort  Bourbon ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  island^  by  the  re- 
duction of  these  places,  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  navy  at  Martinique  was 
fifteen  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded. 
The  squadron  now  sailed  from  hence  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  which 
sarrendered  after  the  semblance  of  a 
defence. 

Sir  John  Jerris,  in  his  dispatches,  adds 
as  follows : — ^  No  language  of  mine  can 
express  the  merit  of  Captain  Faulknor 
upon  this  occasion ;  but,  as  every  officer 
and  man  in  the  army  and  squadron  bears 
testimony  to  it,  this  incomparable  action 
cannot  mil  of  being  recorded  in  the  page 
'  of  history." 

In  addition  to  this,  we  give  the  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Thompson, 
on  the  same  subject : — 

**Fori  Royal,  March  7.0th,  1794- 

<'  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
yott,  that  the  only  loss  we  have  sustained 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Royal  is,  the  pilot 
of  the  Zebra  killed,  and  four  seamen 
belonging  to  the  same  ship  wounded.  So 
ioon  as  I  perceived  she  could  fetch  in, 
I  gave  orders  to  Captains  Nugent  and 
lUou,  who  commanded  the  flat  boats, 
which,  with  the  men  embarked  m  them, 
were  lying  upon  their  oars,  to  push  in, 
and  mount  the  walls ;  when  every  exertion 


was  made,  and  the  boats  seemed  to  fly 
towards  the  fort.  Captain  Faulknor,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  a  most  spirited  and  gal- 
lant manner, entered  the  harbour, through 
the  fire  of  all  their  batteries,  and  laid  his 
sloop  alongside  the  walls,  there  being 
deep  water  close  to;  when  the  enemy 
temfied  at  his  audacity — ^the  fiat  boats 
fiill  of  seamen,  pulling  towards  them — 
and  the  appearance  of  the  troops  from  ail 
ouarters,  struck  their  colours  to  the  Zebra. 
A  well-directed  and  steady  fire  from  the 
gun-boats  under  Lieutenant  Bowen,  as 
also  from  our  batteries,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice. The  alacrity  and  steadiness  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  in  general  under  my 
command  was  such,  that  I  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  success  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  had  they  disputed 
our  entrance. 

'*The  fort  is  full  of  ammunition  and 
stores  of  all  sorts,  but  the  buildings  are 
in  a  miserable  condition  from  the  effects  of 
our  bombs,  and  gun-boats,  and  batteries 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
''  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
"J.THOMPSON." 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  his  dispatches, 
highly  commended  Captain  Faulknor,and 
the  exertions  of  the  navy; — «  The  navv 
acquitted  themselves  with  their  usual  gal-, 
lantry  (particularly  Captain  Faulknor/ 
whose  conduct  justly  gained  him  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  army),  carrying  the 
fort  by  escalade,  about  twelve  o*clock  on 
the  20th  instant,  under  the  able  conduct  of 
Commodore  Thompson,  whose  judicious 
disposition  of  the  gun  and  flat  boats,  as- 
sisted by  that  spirited  and  active  officer. 
Captain  Rogers,  contributed  materially 
to  our  success." 


STRIKING  INCIDENT 

IN  TBS   LIFE  OF  A   MIDSHIPMAN. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  vrar,  the 
Polly  tender,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Watts,  came  swoopinsp  up  one  evening 
to  the  small  town  of  Auchinbreck,  in 
Scotland,  and,  resolving  to  pounce,  with- 
out warning,  upon  her  prey,  as  soon  as 
she  had  anchored  in  the  roads,  sent  on 
shore  the  press-gang  to  pick  up  as  many 
of  the  stout  boat-builder  lads  as  they 
could  catch.  The  towns-people,  how- 
ever were  not  so  unprepared  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  tender  imagined;  some  of 
those,  indeed,  who  were  fit  for  sea,  ran 
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up  into  the  hills,  but  by  &r  the  greater 
number  collected  about  the  corner  of  a 
buildiii^hed  as  you  go  on  to  the  main 
street,  and,  when  the  signal  of  hostility 
was  given,  by  the  capture  of  a  man  by 
the  press-ganff,  they  rushed  down  upon 
them  in  a  body,  every  one  with  his  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  like  a  troop  of  Indians 
with  their  tomahawks.  It  nad  now  be- 
come so  dark  that  the  sailors  had  much 
to  do  to  keep  their  footing  upon  the 
loose  stones  or  the  beach,  which  was  just 
at  this  time  rendered  a  still  more  trouble- 
some passage  by  the  scattered  materials 
of  a  pier,  then  beginning  to  be  built; 
and,  besides,  their  number  was  so  small 
compared  to  the  towns-people,  that,  after 
a  few  strokes  of  the  cutlass,  and  as  many 
oaths  as  would  have  got  a  line-o^battle 
ship  into  action  and  out  again,  they  were 
fain  to  retreat  to  their  boat,  pursued  by 
the  boat-builders,  young  and  old,  like 
furies.  A  midshipman,  sitting  in  the 
stem,  whose  name  was  William  Morri- 
son, a  fine  lad  of  fifteen,  observed  the 
fate  of  the  action  with  feelings  in  which 
local  and  professional  spirit  strugglecl  for 
the  mastery.  One  moment  he  would 
rub  his  hands  with  glee,  and  the  next 
unsheath  his  dagger  in  anger,  as  he  saw 
the  axe  of  a  fellow-townsman  descend  on 
the  half-guarded  head  of  a  brother  sailor ; 
but.  when  the  combatants  came  within 
oar  s  length  of  the  boat,  and  the  retreat 
began  to  resemble  a  flight,  the  aprit  de 
corps  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Auchin- 
brecken  midshipman's  feelings,  and,  un- 
sheathing his  dageer,  he  jumped  nimbly 
ashore  and  joined  in  the  fray.  At  last 
the  sailors  g^t  fidrly  into  their  boat  with- 
out a  single  man  being  either  missing  or 
killed,  although  the  list  of  the  wounded 
included  the  whole  party ;  and  the  land- 
men, apparently  pretty  much  in  the  same 
circumstances,  although  unable,  from 
their  number  and  the  darkness,  to  reckon 
as  instantaneously  the  amount  of  the  loss 
or  damage,  after  giving  three  cheers  of 
triumph,  retired  in  good  order. 

William  Moirison,  after  dischaning 
his  duty  so  manftiUy,  was  permitted  to 
go  on  shore  the  same  evening,  to  visit  his 
nriends ;  and,  indeed,  the  captain  could 
not  have  known  before  that  he  belonged 
to  the  place,  as  be  surely  would  not  have 
confided  to  the  lad  so  unpopular  a  task 
■8  that  of  kidnapping  his  own  relations 
•nd  aoquainlanees.    He  was  landed  at 


the  point  of  Seatlough,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  going  through  the  streets, 
which  might  have  been  dangerous  in  the 
excited  state  of  the  people's  minds ;  and, 
stretching  across  the  fields,  and  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  he  steered  steadily  oo 
in  the  direction  of  his  paternal  home, 
which  w^  about  a  mile  ai|d  a  half  from 
the  Point,  but  only  one  mile  from  the 
town.  The  moon  had  now  risen,  but  was 
only  visible  in  Aort  glimpses  throuefa 
the  clouds  that  were  hurrying  across  tne 
sky ;  and  the  tall,  strange  shadows  of  the 
wulows  and  yews  that  skirted  the  church- 
yard, appearing  and  disappearing  as  he 
passed,  probaUy  by  recalling  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  earlier  years,  made  Wil- 
liam shrink,  and  almost  tremble.  His 
own  shadow,  however,  was  a  more  pleas- 
ing thing  to  look  at.  The  dress,  which, 
BTOwn  fiimfliar  by  usage,  he  would  not 
have  noticed  elsewhere,  was  here  bril- 
liantly contrasted  in  his  recoUectioD  with 
the  more  clownish  and  common  gaih  of 
his  boyhood — for  he  already  reckoned 
himself  a  man ;  and  the  dagger,  project- 
ing smartly  from  his  belted  side,  gave, 
in  his  opinion  a  finish  quite  melo-dramatic 
to  his  air.  He  drew  out  the  tiny  blade 
firom  its  sheath,  and  its  sparkle  in  the 
moonlight  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  on  it  from  hilt  to  point; 
but  the  expression  of  those  eyes  was 
changed  as  tney  discovered  that  its  polish 
io  one  place  was  dimmed  by  blood. 
This  could  easily  be  accounted  for  hy 
the  aflfiay  on  the  beach — and  at  any  other 
time  and  place  it  would  have  been  tnought 
nothing  of; — ^but  at  this  moment,  and  on 
this  spot,  he  was  as  much  startled  by  the 
sight,  as  if  his  conscience  had  accused 
him  of  a  deliberate  murder.  The  im- 
pressions his  mind  had  received  while 
passing  the  church-yaid,  now  returned 
upon  him  with  added  ffloom ;  a  kind  of 
misgiving  came  over  Tiim ;  and  a  thou- 
sand boding  thouffhts  haunted  him  like 
spirits,  and  hanging,  as  it  vrere,  on  his 
heart,  dragged  it  down  farther  and  farther 
at  every  step.  He  bitterly  regretted  that 
he  had  not  remained  in  the  boat,  as  he 
had  at  first  resolved,  a  neutral  spectator 
of  the  strife.  How  did  he  know  that  his 
hand  had  not  been  raised  against  the  life 
of  his  own  brother  ?  As  fu*  as  he  could 
see  or  learn,  indeed,  no  fatal  accident  had 
occurred ;  but  there  have  been  instances 
of  people  walking  cheerily  off  the  field  of 
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battle^  aid  dyia^  of  their  wounds  after  all. 

And  yet  it  was  not  likely — ^it  was  hardly 

possible — that  John  could  have  been  in 
the  aSiniy,  his  indentures  protecting  him 
from  tile  impress.  These  cogitations  were 
speedily  followed  by  others  of  as  gloomy 
ft  character ;  for  the  thoughts  breed  faster 
than  we  can  perceive  theni,  and  each 
multiplies  after  its  kind.  It  was  a  year 
since  be  had  heard  from  his  friends,  and 
five  years  since  he  had  seen  them.  Who 
could  tell  what  changes  had  taken  place 
in  that  time  ?  Who  could  tell  whether 
poor  John  had  even  lived  to  be  killed  l^ 
the  press-gang  ?  His  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  sisters — were  they  dead,  were 
(bey  Kving,  were  they  sick,  or  in  health  ? 
Hij  sister  had  been  always  a  delicate 
girl,  one  of  those  ffentle  and  fragile  flow* 
ers  of  mortality  that  are  sure  not  to  live 
till  the  summer ;  perhaps  consumption, 
with  the  deoeitftil  beauty  of  his  smile, 
had  already  led  his  fadt  partner  down  the 
thortdanceof  life. 

Tormenting  hiooself  with  such  specu- 
lations, be  arrived  at  his  father's  house. 
Herehe  was  surprised,  bewildered,  almost 
shocked,  to  ob^rve  a  new  and  handsome 
feno-house  in  place  of  the  old  one.  On 
looking  ihrther  on,  however,  he  did  detect 
the  ancient  habitation  of  his  £imlly,  in 
its  origiiDal  site ;  but  it  seemed,  from  the 
distance  where  he  stood,  to  be  falling 
i&to  ruins.  His  whole  race  must  either 
be  dead  or  banished,  and  a  new  tribe  of 
Accessofs  settled  in  their  place ;  or  else 
iUH:le  William  must  be  deceased,  and 
^ye  left  his  father  money  enough  to 
build  a  new  house.  He  walked  up  to 
the  door,  where  he  stood  txembling  for 
s^  miaates,  widiout  courage  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  latch,  and  at  last  went 
round  to  the  window,  and,  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  looked  in.  How  his  heart 
bounded  I  His  fother  was  there,  still  a 
stout  heahhy  man  of  middle  life,  his  hair 
bwdly  beginning  to  be  griaaled,  by  the 
i&eddlnig  finger  of  the  old  painter,  lime ; 
^d  his  mouer,  as  handsome  as  ever, 
and  her  &oe  relieved  by  the  smile  either 
of  habitual  happiness,  or  of  some  mo- 
mentaiy  cause  of  joyfiil  excitation,  from 
^  Madonna  cast  which  had  distinguish- 
ed it  in  less  prosperous  days;  and  his 
lister,  with  ouy  enough  left  of  her  for- 
tser  delicacy  of  complexion  to  chasten 
the  luxuriant  fireshness  of  health  on  the 
"(tt  eheeks  of  nineteen.    JohD|  indeed. 


was  not  there;  but  a  lacaat  chair  stood 
by  the  table  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
another — a  second  chair,  beside  it,  only 
nearer  the  fire — for  whom  ? — ^for  himself. 
His  heart  told  ham  that  it  was.  Some 
one  must  have  brought  the  tidings  of  his 
arrival;  the  family  circle  were  at  that 
moment  waiting  to  receive  him ;  be  could 
see  his  old  letters  lying  on  the  table  be- 
fore them,  and  recognised  the  identical 
red  spalsh  he  had  <fropped,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, on  the  comer  of  one  of  the 
despatches  he  had  written  after  his  first 
action — although  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  code-pit  to  procure,  for  the 
occasion,  this  valorous  token  of  danger 
and  glory.  But  John — ^it  was  so  late 
for  him  to  be  from  home  I— imd,  as  a  new 
idea  passed  across  his  mind,  he  turned 
his  ^es  upon  the  old  house,  which  was 
distant  about  a  hundred  yards.  It  was 
probable,  he  thouaht,  nay,  more  than 
probable,  that  his  father,  when  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  build  a  new  houst 
for  himself,  had  '((Iven  the  old  one  to  his 
eldest  son;  and  John,  doubtless,  was 
established  there  as  the  master  of  the 
family,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  was 
waiting  anxiously  for  a  message  to  r&* 
quire  his  presence  on  the  joyful  occasion 
of  his  brother's  arrival.  He  did  not  cal- 
culate very  curiously  time  or  ages,  for 
his  brother  was  only  his  senior  by  two 
years ;  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a  man 
long  ago,  and  thought  that  John  by  this 
time  must  be  almost  an  old  man. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing 
throng  his  mind,  he  observed  a  light  in 
the  window  of  the  old  house;  but  he 
could  not  well  tell  whether  it  was  merely 
the  reflection  of  a  moonbeam  on  the 
glass,  or  a  candle  in  the  interior.  He 
walked  forward  out  of  curiosity ;  but  the 
scene,  as  he  approached  the  building, 
was  so  gloomy,  and  the  air  so  chill,  that 
he  wished  to  turn  back;  however,  he 
walked  on  till  he  reached  the  door,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  his  brother  was  wait- 
ing on  the  threshold  to  receive  him. 
Ihey  shook  hands  in  silence,  for  Wil 
liam's  heart  was  too  foil  to  speak,  and 
he  followed  John  into  the  house ;  and 
an  ill-cared-for  house  it  was.  He  stum- 
bled among  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  dark 
passage;  and,  as  he  groped  along  the 
wall,  his  hand  brought  dopm  patches  ot 
old  lime,  and  was  caught  in  spiders' 
webs  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  spimier 
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Iiad  meant  to  go  a-fowlinff.  When  they 
had  got  into  the  parlour,  he  saw  that  the 
building  was  inaeed  a  ruin ;  there  was 
not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  window, 
nor  a  plank  of  wood  in  the  damp  floor ; 
and  the  fire-place,  without  Are,  or  a  grate 
to  hold  it,  looked  like  the  entrance  to  a 
burying-vault.  John,  however,  walked 
quietly  in,  and  sat  down  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish  by  the  ingleside;  and  William, 
following  his  example,  sat  down  over- 
against  him.  His  neart  now  began  to 
quake,  and  he  was  afraid,  without  know- 
ing what  he  had  to  fear.  He  ran  over 
in  his  mind  the  transactions  of  the  even- 
ing— his  walk,  his  reflections,  his  anxi- 
eties—embracing the  whole,  as  if  in  one 
rapid  and  yet  detailed  glance  of  the  soul, 
and  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  bro- 
ther both  in  fear  and  curiosity.  What 
fearful  secret  could  John  have  to  com- 
municate in  a  place  like  this  ?  Could 
he  not  have  spoken  as  well  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  was  so  much  warmer,  and 
in  tlie  blessed  light  of  the  moon  ?  No 
one  was  dead,  or  likely  to  die,  that  he 
Cfired  for ;  his  dearest  and  almost  only 
friends  were  at  this  moment  talking  and 
laughing  round  their  social  table,  and 
near  a  bright  fire,  expecting  his  arrival, 
and  John  and  he  were — ^here  I  At  length, 
repressing  by  a  strong  effort  the  undefined 
and  undefinable  feelings  that  were  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  he  broke  the  silence, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  seem  strange 
and  embarrassing. 

*'And  how  have  you  been,  John?*' 
said  he,  in  the  usual  form  of  friendly  in- 
quiries;  ''  and  how  have  you  got  on  in 
the  world  siii<:e  we  parted  V' 

"  I  have  been  well,**  replied  John ; 
'*  and  I  have  got  on  as  well  as  mortal 
man  could  desire." 

*'  Yet  you  cannot  be  happy ;  you  must 
have  something  to  say — ^something  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  hear,  Out  with  it,  in 
God*s  name !  and  let  us  eo  home.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  I  have  something 
to  say  ;  but  it  will  not  take  long  to  hear, 
and  then  we  shall  both  go  home.  I  was 
apprenticed  to  the  boat-building  four 
yearsaj^o.** 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  William ;  *«  you 
wrote  to  me  about  it  yourself,  John.' 

*'  I  was  made  foreman  before  my  time 
was  out." 

«•!  know  that,  too,"  said  William; 
^  Fanny  gave  me  the  whole  particulars  | 


in  a  letter  I  received  at  Sroynia; — surely 
that  cannot  be  all.*' 

^I  have  more  to  tell,'*  said  John, 
solemnly ; ''  my  apprenticeship  is  out.'* 

*^  What  in  four  years ! — ^you  are  niad, 
John  I    What  do  you  mean  ?** 

"The  indenture  was  cancelled  this 
evening." 

••  How?*'  cried  William,  with  a  gasp, 
and  beginning  to  tremble  all  over,  with- 
out knowing  why. 

"  I  was  wounded  on  the  beach,**  said 
John,  rising  up,  and  walking  backwards 
towards  the  window;  while  the  moon, 
entering  into  a  dense  cloud,  had  scarcely 
sufficient  power  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of 
his  figure."  **  It  was  hv  the  point  of  a 
dagger,"  continued  he,  his  voice  sound- 
ing distant  and  indistinct,  **  and  I  dkd 
qfthe  wound '" 

William  was  alone  in  the  apartmeat, 
and  he  felt  the  hair  rising  upon  his  bead, 
and  cold  drops  of  sweat  trickling  down 
his  brow.  His  ghastly  and  bewildered 
look  was  hardly  noticed  by  his  pareots 
and  sister  during  the  first  moments  of 
salutation ;  and,  when  it  was,  the  excuse 
was  illness  and  fatigue.  He  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  (it  seemed  as  if  be 
had  lost  altogether  the  fiacutty  of  swallow- 
ing), but  sat  silent  and  stupified,  tumii^ 
his  head  ever  and  anon  to  tiie  door,  till  it 
struck  one  o'clock.  About  this  tine  a 
knocking  was  heard,  and  the  sister,  jump- 
ing up,  cried  it  was  John  come  hoine, 
and  ran  to  open  the  door.  But  it  was 
not  John ;  it  was  the  minister  of  the 
parish ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  break 
the  blow  to  the  parents  with  the  shield  of 
religion,  when  the  dead  bodj  of  their 
eldest  son  was  brought  into  the  house. 


BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 

After  the  action,  an  Irishman,  naned 
Phelon,  who  was  cook's  mate  of  the 
Genoa,  was  observed  to  skip  abont  the 
galley  with  the  most  ludicrous  manifesta- 
tion of  joy.  On  being  questioned,  he 
shouted  out,  <*Och,  by  the  Powers  Vm 
glad  that  the  villains  hav'nt  qmlt  the 
coppers — the  devil  a  shot  has  touched 
them." 


London  :^Pnnted  by  Jossra  Last,  s,  Bdwari- 
stTMt,  Hampetead-road }  uid  pnldisbed  hj 
W.  M.  Clark,  19.  Warwick-lADe,  Patcroocter. 
row;  J.  Pattik,  17,  Hleh-street,  BloomslHiry, 
and  may  be  bad,  by  onur,  of  aU  Bookitltora. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  36, 1836- 


BATTLE  OF  ASSAYE. 


■  ifiitsniiin  BaAoaoNi.] 


Wben  ire  read  of  ihe  brillmnt  victories 
wtikh  have  been  achieved  by  our  armies 
over  force*  vaslly  superior  in  point  of 
number!  and  pbpical  soength,  we  feel  a 
^low  of  admirauon  and  respect  for  the 
conqueiors.  Tbia  applies  to  the  menio- 
nble  battle  of  Aasaye,  which  waa  bo 
glorioiuly  fot^bl  and  hod  by  the  brave 
mzToy  then  under  the  coumoml  of  the 
imnioita]  Wellesley. 

Od  the  24th  of  August,  ie03,Geaeral 
Wellesley  crosied  the  Godavery,  with  the 
whole  of  bis  force,  and  reached  ihe  lai^ 
kndnobtecity  of  Aurunf^badon[he29th. 
"Hiere  are  pleaunl  breaks  io  the  hoi  toils 
of  inarching  and  canipaigoing  in  Indift, 
wlien  a  p\ace  is  approached  that  rewards 
the  gaie,  aa  riding  slowly  up,  dome,  cu- 
pola, and  bll  minar  rise  grandly  in  the 
distance; — objects  singularly  noble  and 
Vou  I. 


picturesque  in  themselvet,  but  doubly 
so  with  the  adjuncts  of  the  palm-tree 
and  feathery  cocoo-tiut,  and  that  sunset 
sky,  where  long  dark  stripes,  of  the  very 
blackest  purple,  divide  (he  deep,  the 
glowing  vermilion,  after  a  manner  uiat  no 

?Hnl«T  either  could  Of  would  dare  to  copy. 
bese  things,  and  a  soowarree,  perhaps, 
coming  on  the  way  with  huge  elephant 
and  camels,  and  long-ioMied  horses,  bet- 
ting handsome  under  their  wrigh^  hous- 
ings, and  their  turbaned  riders,  and  alt 
(he  hiatoiic  associations  that  crowd  up  to 
cultivated  minds  at  the  sight; — these  aie 
the  besuilements  of  Indiati  nuurches ;  and 
I  after  (ftSerent  manners  and  degrees,  de- 
lightful alike  to  the  march-worn  soldier, 
and  to  the  thoughtful  leaderhdiog  in  the 


As  soon  m 


!  heard  of  the 
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arrival  of  general  Wellesley  at  Anrunga- 
bad,  they  moved  from  Jalna  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  meaacing  a  march 
upon  Hyderabad.  The  general  marching 
eastward,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gada- 
veiy,  frustrated  their  design  effectually ; 
and,  by  the  same  movement,  covered  the 
safe  advance  of  ti?o  important  convoys 
coming  up  from  Moodgul.  The  enemy 
now  returned  to  the  northward  of  Jalna. 
Colonel  Stevenson  attacked  and  carried 
that  fort  on  the  2d  of  September:  upon 
thenight  of  the  9th  he  surprised  adetacbed 
encampment  of  the  enemy,  created  no 
small  disturbance  and  alarm,  and  caused 
them  much  loss.  The  confederate  chief- 
taios  had  hitherto  been  marching  solely 
with  their  cavalry,  supported  by  a  few 
thousands  of  the  irregular  foot,  armed 
with  matchlocks.  They  were  now  joined 
by  sixteen  battalions  of  regular  infantry, 
and  a  large  traia  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  French  officers.  The  whole 
of  these  forces  were  collected  at  Boker- 
dun,  and  lay  between  that  place  and 
Jaffierabad. 

On  the  21al  of  Seotember,  general 
Wellesley  and  coloiftel  Stevenson  met  and 
conferred  at  Budnapoor.  Tliey  here  ar- 
ranged a  combined  attack  of  me  enemy 
for  tlie  morning  of  the  24tfa.  Stevenson 
was  detachtd  by  the  western  route,  the 
general  himself  taking  the  eastern ;  in 
order  that  by  this  division  of  the  force 
they  might  be  enabled  to  efiect  the  na»- 
sage  of  the  defiles  in  one  day,  and  by 
occupying  both  prevent  the  enemy  from 
escaping  to  the  southvrard  ;  ~<-  a  mar 
noeuvre  by  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  avoided  the  encounter  of  our  army 
at  that  time,  and,  perhaps,  altogether. 
The  common  hiTCarrahs  of  the  country 
reported  the  enemy  to  be  at  Bokerdnn ; 
and,  according  to  the  information  which  he 
had  received  about  roads  and  distances, 
the  geneml  directed  his  march,  so  as  to 
encamp  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place 
on  the  21  St.  When  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  arrived  at  the  proposed  halt- 
ing ground,  be  learned,  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  was  only  six  miles  from  Bokei^ 
dun.  At  the  Kama  time  intelligence  was 
brought,  that  the  cavalry  of  the  Mahratta 
camp  were  already  in  movement  to 
the  Tc^r,  and  that  the  infentrv  and  guns* 
were  preparing  to  follow.  The  general 
deieruiined  to  march  upon  the  iiUantry, 
aiid  engage  it.     lie  sent  a  messenger  to 


i  Stevenson,  then  about  eight  miles  to  hit 
left,  to  apprise  him  of  this  intention,  sad 
to  diiect  his  advance. 

The  camp  colours  were  plucked  from 
the  ground,  and  the  little  army  of  Wel- 
lesley marched  on.  With  the  19th  ligbt 
dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  nstiTv 
cavalry  under  colonel  Maxwell,  the  gene- 
ral himself  ad  vanfred  to  reconnoitre.  The 
infantry  followed.  After  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  from  an  elevated  plain  in 
front  of  their  right,  he  beheld  the  Mah- 
ratta camp.  A  host  of  near  50,000  com- 
batants, horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  faijr 
strongly  posted  behind  the  river  Raitna. 
A  smaller  stream,  called  the  Juah,  flow- 
ed past  their  rear ;  and  its  waters  joined 
I  those  of  the  Kaitna  at  a  point  conside^ 
I  ably  beyond  their  left,  leaving  there  a 
vacant  peninsulated  piece  of  ground  of 
some  space.  The  line  of  the  enemy  raa 
east  and  west  along  the  noilhem  bank  of 
the  Kaitna.  The  infantry  lay  upon  the 
left,  and  all  the  guns.  The  position  of 
this  wing  was  a  little  retired  upon  the 
Juah,  having  its  point  d^mtpui  on  the 
village  of  Assaye,  whidi  leaned  upon 
that  river.  The  right  consisted  entirely 
of  cavalry.  The  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna 
is  high,  rocky,  and  difficult ;  the  front,  for 
the  most  part,  unassailable. 

Upon  his  bay  Arabian  sat  Welleslef, 
just  opposite  the  enemy's  right,  then  dis- 
tant aoout  a  mile  and  a  half,  end  pre- 
senting to  his  view,  in  one  magnificent 
mass,  30,000  horses.  The  cavalry  under 
fifaxwell  formed  up  their  brilliant  line, 
and  remained  steady.  Wellesley  ^th 
rapid  glance  surveyed  the  ground.  From 
beneath  the  thick  plumes  of  red  horse- 
hair, which  drooped  over  their  bronxed 
che^s,  the  manly  eyes  of  the  bold  19th 
dragoons  looked  on  severely,  "niegenenl 
resolved  for  battle.  That  this  was  the  calm 
decision  of  a  consulted  judgment  is  not 
probable;  but  "there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affiurs  of  men  i"  he  felt  it  swelling  is 
his  bosom,  and  took  it  at  the  happy 
ebb. 

A  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  moted 
out,  advanced  to  within  half  a  mile  o^ 
the  British  cavalry,  and  threw  oat  skir- 
mishers, who  ftred  a  few  shots.  Som* 
British  troopers  were  ordered  to  drive 
back  these  skirmishers,  and  all  again  was 
quiet.  The  general,  observing  a  spot  with 
a  few  houses  beyond  the  left  of  theeoemyf 
vrhere  there  was  probably  a  ford,  and 
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vhiohbetowt^  had  negated  to  guard, 
resolved  to  pass  the  Kaitna  at  that  poiat ; 
to  throw  bis  uaall  foroe  eotire  upon  that 
ilaak;  to  attack  their  infantiy  aiia  gona ; 
ud  thus  to  neutralise  the  preaenqe  of 
their  Tut  cavalry,  or  compel  them  to 
briogit  iikto  action  under  very  coniuaiiig 
diadvantBgeSy  and  on  a  more  coofiued 
field.   A  bright  and  bold  conception. 

The  general,  bidding  Maxwell  keep  his 
prneat  ground  for  a  time,  went  back,  and 
nwgbt  up  the  infantry  in  person.  With 
these  last,  in  steady  columns,  he  nofw 
noved  down  upon  the  river.  They  march- 
ed siieot  and  firm,  every  man  in  his  place. 
It  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  discipline. 
The  courage  of  the  heart  was  to  be  aided 
bj  the  quick  eye,  the  obedient  ear,  and 
the  keeping  calmly  in  the  ranks.  A  can- 
nonade played  upon  their  line  of  mardi 
as  they  approached  the  ford :  it  was  dis- 
tant, and  without  effect.  As  they  passed 
up  oat  of  the  river,  and  the  head  of  the 
coluam  gained  tlie  clear  grouiid  above, 
I  field  battery,  within  laoge,  opened  upon 
them  body.    It  waa  at  diis  the  anxious 
floomentof  directing  with  care  the  forraa- 
tioQ  of  the  line«  for  battle»  that  the  or- 
derly dragoon  riding  close  to  the  geoeml, 
bad  his  skull  torn  away  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  horse,  feeling  the  relaxed  bridle  and 
GolJapsiag  limb  of  his  rider,  fell  a>trem- 
Uiiig,aod  kicked  and  plunged  frantidy, 
till  he  got  quit  of  the  OOTpse.  An  incident 
not  worth  the  notice,  out  for  the  nao- 
jBeat  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  trouUe 
it  caused  to  those  immediately  near. 

Under  this  cannonade  general  Wei- 
l«&Iey  formed  up  hia  people  in  three  lines ; 
two  of  infimtiy,  the  third  of  bis  cavalry ; 
which,  as  soon  aa  the  columa  had  crossed 
the  ford,  rode  smartly  down  from  their 
poution,  and  took  battle  statioa  in  re- 
serve. As  a  watching  cheek  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  were  left  the  Mysore  horse 
and  some  cavalry  of  the  peisbwah's  wfaieli 
marched  with  our  army ;  but,  though  use- 
ful here,  they  oould  not  be  yeatnred  in 
the£gbt 

The  order  of  the  battle  being  Ihaa  skil- 
fully changed,  the  infitntry  of  Sctndia  waa 
compelled  to  pffescot  a  new  Iront.  Tbty 
did  so  with  greaier  case  than  waa  az- 
pected.  The  liee  thqr  now  fermcdrested 
«ith  its  right  upon  the  Kaitoa,  and  ita 
l^t  upon  the  viUage  of  Aasaye  and  the 
Juab.  The  front  now  pioeiitad  by  the 
snany  waa  one  vast  batteiy»  eapcciaUy 


towards  the  left,  so  Dnmanms  and  weighty 
were  the  guns,  and  so  thickly  were  thay 
dunpoaed  unsediately  near  the  village. 

The  fire  waa  rapid,  ftirioos,  and  terrible 
in  execution :  the  British  guns,  few  in 
number,  opened  aa  the  line  advanced, 
but  were  almost  on  the  instant  silenced. 
Their  gunneni  dropped  fest,  and  the  cattle 
feU  lacerated  or  killed  beside  them.  With 
the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  and  die 
fearftilneaa  of  the  hazard,  the  undaunted 
apirit  of  the  eeneral  rose.  He  at  oaoe 
abandoned  me  guns,  and  directed  aa 
advance  with  the  bayonet:  wiA  ihre 
main  body  he  soon  foieed  and  drove  the 
enemy's  right,  possessing  himself  of  their 
guns  by  a  resolute  charge. 

During  this  movemeat,  the  pickcfis 
and  74th  regiment  were  losing  men  so 
fiut  by  the  fire  from  Assave,  that  a  body 
of  Mafaratta  horse,  which,  hastening  to 
that  flank,  had  moved  roniid  the  village, 
charged  them,  and  with  severe  effect; 
thouffh  the  heart,  or  centve,  of  the  74th 
still  heikl  gallandy  together.  Maxwell, 
with  his  dragoons,  rode  swiftly  to  their 
reaeue,  and  spurring  hard  upon  their  a»> 
aailanta,  drove  theos,  with  great  siaugbmr^ 
across  the  Jaah.  Amid  a  shower  of  Bmia* 
ketiy  and  grape,  this  leader  and  his  ca-« 
valry  rede  on  through  the  enemy's  left : 
the  gallant  remnant  of  the  picketsand  74th 
preMed  on,  and  the  battle  was  already 
won.  The  sepoys  of  the  main  body,  p08« 
sesaed  in  great  part  the  yeiy  ground  oa 
which  the  eaenay  had  stood,  and  the  guna 
which  he  had  ftnigfat  to  the  last,  the  gun- 
aers  in  maayinatanoea  actually  safferttig 
themsdves  to  be  bi^onetied  at  their  posts, 
in  others  Ijring  dead,  ae  it  seemed,  under 
their  cannon.  These  sepoys  rushed  oo 
in  pursuit  Their  oficcrs  oould  aot  oo»- 
troi  their  elatedardoar;  hot,  happily  the 
78di  British^  upon  Ihe  left  ot  all  ifaiv 
early  exultation,  stood  firm  and  steady, 
with  unbroken  ranks.  A  eloud  of  toe 
eaemy'a  horae  hung  dark  upon  the  hift 
above,  ready  to  burst,  like  a  torrent,  upott 
dbe  brave  eoalhaion,  but  they  durst  not 
dash  and  break,  aa  they  mnst  haaedone^ 
upon  that  rode. 

Seme  of  Seuidia's  rovled  battalions 
clnalBEed  oonluaedly  near  Aasaye^  where 
numbers  of  the  iafimtiy  aad  gemieca,  who 
^had  cast  thenaelTea  upon  mt  earth,  to 
avoid  tfaeaabres  of  die  oavaliy,  by  feign- 
ing death,  started  up,  and  joined  them. 
This  body  attempted  a  new  fenaation ; 
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again  opened  the  guns,  and  lenewed  the 
battle. 

A  large  column  of  the  enemy,  already 
?a  full  retreat,  rallied  at  the  hopefiil 
sound,  turned,  and  formed  again.  These 
the  brave  Maxwell  checked  by  a  gallant 
charge,  and  in  this  good  serrioe  closed 
his  honourable  life.  Among  the  last  eflbrts 
of  a  day  of  eflforts  was  a  second  attack  of 
the  formidable  artillery  near  the  village 
of  AMaye.  This  general  Wellesley  led 
up  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  78th  and 
7th  native  cavalry.  The  enemy  fled  with- 
out awaiting  the  shock;  but  as  the  gene- 
ral was  advancing,  his  horse,  struck  by 
a  cannon-shot  that  carried  away  its  leg, 
fell  under  him.  A  field,  flowing  wiUi 
blood,  black  with  abandoned  cannon,  and 
covered  with  slain,  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  It  was  near  dark 
when  the  firing  ceased.  That  nigbt  Wel- 
lesley lay  down,  and  slept  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  For  a  time,  this  day,  '*  the  die 
had  spun  doubtful ;"  but  the  secret  im- 
pulse which  prompted  him  to  give  the 
oattle,  did  still,  through  all  its  munder, 
whisper  in  his  ear, "  Victory  V*  The  toss 
and  fiery  tramp  of  his  favourite  Arab 
were  stilled  in  death,  but  the  spur  of  the 
rider  was  not  cold.  A  fevouring  Provi- 
dence had  shone  kind  on  his  bold  hopes, 
and  covered  his  head  in  battle.  This 
success  involved  mighty  consequences. 
— ^^  Never,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  <<  was 
any  victory  gained  under  so  many  dis- 
advantages. Superior  arms  and  disci- 
pline have  often  prevailed  against  as 
neat  a  numerical  difference;  but  it  would 
be  describing  the  least  part  of  this  day's 
glory  to  say,  that  the  number  of  uie 
enemy  were  as  ten  to  one :  they  had  disci- 
plined troops  in  the  field  under  European 
oflfeers,  who  nMxe  than  doubled  the  Bri- 
tish force;  they  had  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  were  served  with  perfect 
skill ;  and  which  the  British,  without 
the  aid  of  artillery,  twice  won  with  the 
bayonet. 

The  loss  of  his  little  band  was  a  third 
killed  and  wounded :  the  sepovs  had  vied 
with  the  British  in  ardour;  and  the  native 
cavalry  had  rode  stirrup  to  stirrup  with 
the  heroes  of  the  19th  dragoons^  Of  the 
enemy,  twelve  hundred  were  found  dead 
upon  the  field ;  their  wounded  were  oount- 
1«M,  and  scattered  over  ail  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  brilliancy  of  this  victory  was  justly 


estimated,  both  in  India  and  at  home. 
The  Gkyvemoi^^feneral  expressed  ha  faigb 
and  cordial  approbation  of  the  magm- 
nimity,  promptitude,  and  judgment  of 
Major-general  Wellesley,  wliOaecoodoet, 
he  rightly  observed,  united  a  degree  of 
ability,  of  prudence,  and  dauntless  spirit, 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpsased. 
Honorary  colours,  with  a  suitable  device, 
were  orderedtio  be  presented  to  the  corps 
of  cavahy  and  infantry  employed  on  toe 
occassion ;  and  the  names  of  the  brsve 
officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
would,  it  was  said,  be  commemorated, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
action,  upon  a  pubUe  monument,  to  be 
erected  at  Fort  William,  to  the  memoiy 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  pablic 
service  during  the  present  campaign. 


ADVENTURE  OF  A  TAR. 

THEaa  was  a  little,  daring,  invelente 
sloop  of  war,  that  was  engaged  in  cminng 
off  the  north-western  coast  of  Fruice, 
during  almost  the  last  ten  years  of  hostili- 
ties. From  Calais  to  Etaples  was  ber 
range ;  and  her  orckrs  were  to  harass  sod 
alarm,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
ports  of  Calais  and  Boulogne^  and  to 
learn  the  amount  of  the  garrisons,  whether 
increased  or  diminished  :  in  short,  to 
gather  all  that  was  going  on  upoo  the 
coast,  or  in  the  region  round .  Sometimes 
she  was  engaged  in  transporting  secret 
emissaries  backward  and  forward.  Aod 
sometimes  a  peep  into  Brest,  St  Maloei, 
or  Dieppe,  was  commanded  to  be  taken 
by  her,  by  way  of  reereadon. 

Her  oonamander  was  the  then  LieuteDant 
— ^ ;  the  honest  tar  would  blush,  did 
he  see  his  name  in  other  print  than  that 
of  a  dispatch,  or  of  the  Gaxette ;  where, 
alas  I  he  has  not  figured  often.  And  so 
we  will  veil  his  modesty  beneath  that  cod- 

venient  mask  a .    He  was  a  sturdy 

Kentish  man,  a  true  heart  of  oak,  and 
knew  every  cranny  of  coast  from  Deal  to 
Dungeness,and  fiom  Dieppe  to  Dunkirk. 
That  he  was  especially  chosen  for  his  task, 
speak  sufficiently  to  his  hardv  and  trust- 
worthy character.  And  as  he  lorded  it 
in  his  tiny  sloop— I  think  it  was  called 
the  Ariel— over  a  considerable  boundary 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  domicioos, 
and  attimes  over  not  a  few  of  his  subjects, 
so  did  the  gallant  Captain  of  the  Ariel 
«  do  his  spiriting  gently." 
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His  moit  usual  duty  was  to  drop  in- 
shore with  the  night-tiaey  amuse  himielf 
9i  times  by  laodiiig  aud  beatiiig  up  the 
f  rcDehmeu's  auarten ;  for  their  coast, 
liketbe  wall  of  a  beleaguered  town,  was 
lined  with  sentinels,  eusconoed  in  guard- 
hmua,  and  sentiy-boxes  erected  in  solid 
muouf.   These  mouldering  proofs  of 
oorpast  blockade  still  remain,  and  have 
oAen  flatteved  my  mu8ingB,as  I  chanced  to 
wuder  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne  or  the 
flats  of  Calais.    Sometimes  she  lay  en- 
aooooedf  awaiting  the  sallying  forth  of 
those  litUeprirateers,  which  yentured  out 
like  mice  from  time  to  time,  when  our 
cmising  cats  were  out  of  sight*    A  fog, 
however, was  her  special  delight;   the 
flemish  and  French  coast  not  rarely  af- 
Mag  the  indulgence.  Then  would  the 
little  Ariel  venture  under  corer  of  the 
dose  atmosphere^  even  within  the  very 
hsrboar  of  the  enemy,  intercepting  lug- 
S^  schooners,  and  fishing-smacks,  and 
I'oajxliog  them  often  more  with  a  view  of 
oemonstrating  Britain's  rule  of  the  sea, 
than  for  any  purpose  of  capture  or  rapine. 
lo  most  cases,  tne  crews,  of  the  captured 
Mermen  especially,  were  ordered  aboard 
the  Ariel,  brought  down  to  its  little  cabin, 
plied  with  grog  sufficiently,  and  then 
pumped,  with  all  a  tar*s  adroitness,  of 
whet  liuJe  information  they  could  give. 
This  procured,  they  were  set  afloat  on 
hoaid  their  own  smack  again,  and  allowed 
to  recuni  to  harbour.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  sudi  was  the  firequencvof  fogs, 
iuid  the  activity  of  the  Ariel,  that  not  a 
fisherman  ever  caught  mackerel  on  the 
onst,  who  did  not  become  acquainted 
vith  Lieutsnant         ,  who  did  not  par- 
take of  his  grog,  and  wdio  did  not  raail  or 
ioyentto  him  stories,  which  no  doubt  still 
exist  amongst  the  tieasured-leaming  of 
the  Admiralty.    Thev  were  grateful  to 
him ;  he  was  as  dreaoed  and  admired  as 
sconair;  and  when  a  French  fishing- 
boat  sailed,  it  would  as  soon  set  out  with- 
out  its  rudder  or  its  nets,  as  without  a 
Moniceor,  a  new  Bulletin,  or  some  tit- 
hit,  in  the  way  of  news,  for  the  master  of 
the  Ariel. 

The  year  1814  brought  orders  of  a 
i^  perilous  nature  tl^a  usual  to  the 
British  officer.  A  packet  of  printed  pro- 
clomaticms,  addressed  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, was  put  into  his  hands,  with  the  desire 
t^t  they  might  be  distributed  along  the 
<»ast.  They  inveighed  against  Napoleon, 


gave  a  summary  account  of  the  Empe- 
ror's disasters,  and  invited  the  population, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  throw  onthe  yoke 
of  the  usurper,  and  to  return  to  the  alle- 
aiance  of  their  ancient  sovereigns.  To 
nave  awaited  thick  weather,  and  to  have 
distributed  them  amongst  the  fishing- 
boats,  would  have  been  2ie  safest  way  of 
eiecuting  the  task,  but  tars  are  not  given 
to  such  constructions  of  their  orders ;  and 
as  the  military  were  amongst  those  chiefly 
addressed,  the  object  evidently  was  to 
transmit  them  to  the  several  <ijendts  and 
guard-houaes  on  the  coast.  In  is  was, 
indeed,  for  whoever  undertook  the  en- 
terprise, going  with  information  to  the 
lion's  mouth.  Lieutenant  •^— ^  would 
not  entrust  it  to  any  under  his  command, 
but  resolved  himself  to  execute  the  task, 
which  he  deemed  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

He  caused  himself,  accordingly,  to  be 
put  ashore,  on  a  certain  night,  northward 
considerably  of  Etaples,  where  the  shore 
rises  from  beach  and  sand-hills  into  cUflb, 
if  a  lofty  coast,  consisting  more  of  clay 
than  rock,  can  be  so  calM.  His  boat  he 
ordered  to  await  him  on  the  mommg 
after  the  following  night,  off  the  little 
cape  betwixt  Wimereux  and  Ambleteuse, 
many  leagues  distant  from  the  spot  of 
his  disembarkment.  He  soon  oegan, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  execute 
his  mission.  The  heights  were  thick 
with  batteries,  but  the  longsurvey  of  them, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  sea,  served 
as  a  guide  to  his  steps.  Those  he  at  first 
approached  were  not  thickly  manned: 
neither  the  troops  of  the  line  nor  of  the 
artillery  occupied  them,  but  merely  the 
national  guard  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
Here  his  task  was  not  difficult;  every 
empty  sentry-box  or  rather  sentry-house, 
he  garnished  vrith  a  proclamation.  To 
the  doors  of  the  very  guard-houses,  to 
the  barriers  of  the  batteries,  he  affixed 
them;  and  even  on  the  ajftUi  of  the 
French  cannon  were  found  m  the  morn- 
ing these  sensible  traces  of  an  enemy's 
vbit  The  alarm  was  given,  scouts  and 
parties  went  out  in  every  direction, 
though  some  of  the  national  guard  de- 
clare, that  none,  save  the  enemy  of 
mankind  himself,  could  have  ventured 
over  ditch,  parapet,  chevaux^-^frise,  and 
sentinel,  to  achieve  the  sticking  up  of  a 
few  pieces  of  paper. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  the  gaJant 
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Heotenant  was  to  pftss  Bodlogne  and  to 
gain  the  coast  to  the  nortliwaiil  of  that 
town.  The  coramonder,  sn  inveterate 
Buonapartist,  made  use  of  everj  exertion 
to  eaten  the  spy,  whom  he  rowed,  in  his 
sottl,  to  hang,  in  revenue  for  the  slmttered 
fbrtones  of  N apoleon.  The  lows  af  war- 
fere  gave  hhn  but  too  good  a  right  to  in- 
iict  this  punishment,  provided  he  could 
but  entrap  the  interloper.  Unfortunately 
the  Ariel  was  desoied  in  the  ofBng, 
making  up  the  channel;  and  that  she 
had  something  to  do  wkh  the  mischief, 
was  easily  conceived,  r  The  hidden  emis- 
sary wouM,  no  doubt,  bend  his  course  in 
the  same  direction  with  her.  The  line 
of  the  Liane  was  therefore  carefolly 
guarded.  On  the  fall  of  the  second  even- 
ing, Lieutenant ,  however,  swam 

the  wide  basin,  that  the  Emperor  had  of 
old  formed,  and  then  gained  the  northern 
heights  by  the  shortest  and  least  fre- 
quented of  paths.  In  the  coarse  blouse, 
or  peasant  frock,  that  he  had  over  his 
uniform,  he  did  not  even  foar  to  mount 
the  streets  of  the  town  itself,  nor  to  affix 
a  copy  of  the  proclamatioa  to  the  door 
of  tlie  very  Prefecture  It  \fas  seen  a 
very  little  time  after  by  the  aid  of  some 
public  functionaries*  lanterns,  and  the 
passage  of  the  audacious  enemy  was 
known.  The  streets  were  likewise  strewn 
with  the  treasonable  document  Instead 
of  concealing  the  course  of  his  track,  the 
seaman  marked  it,  and  his  pursuers  fol- 
lowed him  by  his  scatterea  papers,  as 
hounds  trace  their  game  by  the  scent. 
Even  the  immortal  column,  erected  to 
commemorate  French  intentions  against 
England,  was  profaned  by  bearing  the 
obnoxious  placard  on  eaim  side  of  its 
base.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  region  on  the 
preceding  night,  the  little  guard-houses, 
ensconced  in  their  several  hollows,  or 
protected  by  mounds  from  British  shot, 

received  what  Lieutenant  called 

his  visiting  cards.  And  all  along  that 
closely  guarded  line,  where  no  longer  the 
national  guard,  but  the  regular  troops 
were  stationed,  the  proclamation  was  dis- 
seminated, till  not  one  of  the  whole  knap- 
sack-fuU  remained.  His  task  thus  suc- 
oessfnlly  completed,  it  remained  for  the 
bold  sailor  to  regain  his  vessel ;  this, 
which  he  had  reckoned  upon  as  the 
easiest  point  of  aeeomplithment,  proved 
to  be  the  most  difficult  and  serious.  A 
large  body  of  conscripts,  about  to  maioh 


to  die  northern  frontier,  were  slopped  by 
the  vigilant  eommaader,  and  posted  wr 
the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  mer  Wine- 
reox.  Its  whole  Hne  and  its  solitaiy 
bridge  were  thus  guarded ;  and  so,  upon 
approadiing  it,  was  found  to  be  the  bigh 
road;  thus  all  progress  northward vbs 
prevented,  and  escape  into  the  ioteiior 
equally  cut  off  and  precluded.  Mm 
than  once  did  the  eommaoder  of  tiie 
Ariel  endeavour  to  swim  the  little  bam 
ofWimereux;  but  at  first  it  was  too  wtfl 
guarded,  and  when  the  tide  ebbed,  ttie 
profound  nud  fovmed  an  iosurmowrtsble 
barrier,  on  which  the  enemvno  doolH 
relied,  as  they  abandoned  iheb  wst^ 
To  pass  the  high  road  was  as  imprseth 
cable;  although  he  once  orer-mastered 
a  sentinel,  and  rushed  upon  the  road : 
he  was  encountered  by  anocfaer,  ssd 
forced  to  escape  into  the  garetmtj  luckily 
without  receiving  any  wound.  Now 
aware  that  the  spy  was  surrounded,  they 
only  awaited  the  daylight  to  veatore  sftef 
and  take  him. 

The  lieutenant  concealed  himself  in  a 
rabbit-burrow  for  some  time,  but  his  pur- 
suers were  on  the  watch,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  his  hidfoig  place,  they  closed 
upon  him.  He  ran  with  despemte  speed, 
but  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  he  made  for 
a  chateau  on  the  sea  side. 

The  possessor  of  the  chateau,  or  atsny 
rate  its  tenant,  was  the  commandant  htn- 
self,  ^ose  fiimily  at  that  very  time  oc- 
cupied it,  no  doubt  for  the  salubrity  of 
the  sea-breeses,  and  the  convenience  of 
its  position  to  his  duties. 

with  no  wiser  instinct,  however,  Umb 
that  of  the  over-hunted  foa^  the  unfortu- 
nate sailor  rushed  towards  the  bksk 
chateau,  entered  its  court,  its  door,  ssd 
rushed  up  a  short  stair  into  its  saloon.  A 
lady  was  seated  there,  as  also  a  boy,  her 
son  apparently,  at  1^  feet.  Ere  sIm 
could  recover  from  her  surprise,  the  ia- 
truder  made  known  who  he  was,  his  im- 
mediate danger,  and  craved  refbge  and 
concealment.  It  was  not  tobe  eqpecttd, 
and  was  perhaps  asked  without  the  ex- 
pectation. The  lady,  not  witiiout  com- 
miseration, bade  him  fly  daewhcR ;  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  eomaumdaBt, 
that  she  was  his  wife,  and  tbat  there  was 
no  possibility,  no  chance.  Tbm  door  below 
was  daslwd  open ;  the  pursuers  rushed  up. 
As  the  commandant  himself  entered,  vn(fa 
a  legion  at  his  ha^,  the  fugitive,  takiof i 
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y  it  appsuady  ao  ungeaerous  advantage 
of  tix  iady*s  oompassioD,  seized  her  sod, 
bore  him  in  her  despite  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  apartment,  and  putting  a 

£istol  lo  the  child's  temple,  called  upon 
is  puEsaer  to  desist. 

4  ^  m 

**liia  mine  only  son,*'  cried  the  com- 
naodint,  hesitating. 

"So  much  the  better,*' observed  the 
aeanaii,  cooljr. 

**  I  ctnaot  palter,"  {tratuiger  was  the 
wQid)  <'  with  my  duty,'*  said  the  com- 
BMadut,  hesitating  still. 

The  mother  shrieked,  and  the  shriek 
voit  to  the  soul  of  the  seaman,  who  me- 
need  a  barbarity  that  he  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  ere  he  could  have 
QQounitted. 

*^  You  are  a  cowardly  ruffian  to  have 
MieFed  me  capable  of  it,*'  said  the  sea- 
Qsn,  who  wronged  his  adversary  by  the 
reproach,  inasmuch  as  his  determined 
look  ftdly  b^poke  the  act  he  threatened. 
As  be  spoke,  he  flung  himself  against 
tbwrodow,  went  through  it,  but  fell, 
^  eve  he  could  rise,  more  than  twenty 
fellows  were  round  or  upon  him,  and  the 
galUat  lieutenant  was  a  captive. 

He  was  conveyed  into  the  town  with 
shoots  of  triumph,  his  captors  amusing 
themselres  by  adorning  him  with  the 
aufobeis  of  his  own  procbimations  that 
he  had  scattered^  and,  treated  with  every 
igBominy  and  haishness,  he  was  com-  , 
"'i^  ior  that  ewening  to  the  military  | 
priioa. 

He  was  hurried  to  trial,  and  speedily 
condemned;  but  his  old  frienos,  the 
^omen,  remembered  his  former  kind- 
B^y  and  accordingly  undertook  to  rescue 
liim  from  his  retainers.  Under  a  great 
Abow  of  zeal  for  his  speedy  execution, 
^  surrounded  the  guard ;  and  while 
oying  ''Death  to  the  spy  1*'  "  Down  with 
the  English  corsair  V*  contrived  to  get  the 
l^^Qteoant  into  their  possession. 

'Hie  fishermeii  and  women,  therefore, 
earned  off  their  prey  without  opposition, 
or  radter  drove  it  before  them,  pelting  and 
^^ottting,asd  in  many  instances  severely 
wounding  one  another,  that  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  rage  might  not  be  called  in 
<r>est>on.  The  soldiers  followed,  how- 
ever, somewhat  mistrustful,  through  the 
^^w  lanes  and  passages,  by  which  the 
^t^  and  his  apparent  assassins,  but 
^  rescuers,  humed  towards  the  port 


or  harbour.  The  guard  expected  to  find 
the  mangled  body  of  their  prisoner  at 
every  step  ;  on  the  contrarv,  victim  and 
avengers  disappeared.  lAiey  were  no 
sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  military,  than 
the  brawny  fishermen,  seizing  Lieutenant 
,  bore  bim  at  fuU  speed,  each  hold- 
ing a  limb,  through  the  suburbs ;  again 
putting  him  upon  his  feet,  and  chasing 
uim  l^fore  them,  as  they  emerged  upon 
the  quay.  There  chasing  and  abusmg, 
th^  directed  him  towards  a  little  pilot- 
boat  that  lay  moored  at  the  extremity  of 
the  woodeb  pier.  **  There's  your  home, 
brother  tar,   cried  they,  pointmg  to  the 

waves.     Lieutenant shook  the 

hand  of  the  speaker,  plunged  in,  gained 
the  skiff  in  a  trice,  unmoored  it,  hoisted 
its  sail,  and  swept  out  of  the  harbour,  ere 
a  single  shot  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him. 

THE  MYSTEET  OF  CAPT.  WRIOHT's  DEATB 
▲MO  THAT  OF  PICBEOHU  CLEARED  UP. 

The  follovring  curious  particulars  were 
communicated  to  Dr.  Warden,  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks  from  Longwood : — 

**  On  entering  the  room  I  observed  the 
back  of  the  so£ft  turned  towards  me ;  and 
on  advancing^  I  saw  Napoleon  lying  at 
full  length  on  it,  and  before  him  was  a 
table  covered  with  books ;  amons  them 
some  volumes  on  the  French  revdution. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  occasioned  him 
to  dismantle  himself  of  coat  and  waist- 
coat. Tlie  monoent  his  eye  met  mine, 
he  started  up  and  exclaimed  in  English, 
in  a  tone  of  good  humoured  vivacity, 
<  Ah,  Warden,  how  do  you  do  T  I  bowed 
in  return ;  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
saying, '  I  have  got  a  fever.'  I  applied 
my  hand  to  his  wrist,  and  observing  both 
from  the  regularity  of  the  pulsation,  and 
the  jocular  expression  ofhis  countenance^ 
that  he  waa  exercising  a  little  of  his 
pleasantry ;  I  congratulated  him  on  the 
preservation  of  his  health,  and  con^pli- 
mented  him,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
progress  he  appeared  to  have  made  in  the 
£nglish  language.  '  I  certainly  enjoy,* 
said  he, '  a  very  good  state  of  healiii,  which 
I  attribute  to  a  rigorous  observance  of 
r^imen.  My  appetite  is  such,  that  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  eat  at  any  time  of  the  day ; 
but  I  am  regular  in  my  meals,  and  always 
leave  off  eating  with  an  appetite ;  besides 
I  never  drink  strong  wines.  With  respect 
to  the  English  language,*  he  continued, 
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'  I  have  been  very  diligent.  I  now  read 
your  newspapers  with  ease,  and  I  most 
own  that  tney  afiford  me  no  inconsider- 
able amusement.  Hiey  are  occasionally 
inconsistent,  and  sometimes  abusive.  In 
one  paper  [  am  called  a  liar,  in  another 
a  tyrant,  in  the  third  a  monster,  and  in 
<me  of  them,  which  I  really  did  not  ex- 
pect, I  am  described  as  a  coward ;  but 
It  turned  out  after  all,  that  the  writer  did 
not  accuse  me  of  avoiding  danger  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  flying  from  an  enemy, 
or  fearing  to  look  at  the  menaces  of  hie 
and  fortune ;  he  did  not  charge  me  with 
wanting  presence  of  mind  in  the  hurry  of 
battle,  and  in  the  suspense  of  conflicting 
armies.  No  such  thine;  I  wanted  courage, 
it  seems,  because  I  did  not  coolly  take  a 
dose  of  poison,  or  throw  myself  into  the 
lea,  or  dIow  out  my  brains — I  have  at 
least  too  much  oouiase  for  that.  Your 
papers  are  influenced  by  party  principles ; 
what  one  pnises  the  other  will  aouse, 
vice  vena.  They  ^o  live  in  the  metro- 
polis where  they  are  published  can  judge 
of  passing  events  and  transactiona  for 
themselves ;  but  persons  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  and  particularly 
foreigners,  must  be  at  a  loss  to  determine 
upon  the  real  state  of  things,  and  the 
characters  of  public  men,  from  the  perusal 
of  your  journals.' 

**  My  unreserved  language  appeared 
to  meet  Napoleon's  approbation ;  and  he 
asked  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  if  1  re- 
membered the  history  of  Captain  Wright? 
— I  answered, '  [)erfectly  well ;  and  it  was 
a  prevailing  opinion  in  England,  that  you 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  temple.* 
With  the  utmost  rapidity  of  speech,  he 
replied,  'For  what  object?  Of  all  men 
he  was  the  oerson  whom  I  should  have 
most  desirea  to  live  —  whence  could  I 
have  procured  so  valuable  an  evidence 
as  he  would  have  proved,  on  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators,  m  and  about  Paris. 
The  heads  of  it  he  himself  had  landed 
on  the  French  coast.  Listen,'  continued 
Napoleon,  'and  you  shall  hear.  The 
English  brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Wright,  was  employed  by  your  go- 
vernment in  landing  traitors  and  spies  in 
the  west  of  France.  Seventy  of  the  num- 
ber had  actually  reached  Paris ;  and  so 
mysterious  were  their  proceedings,  so 
veiled  in  impenetrable  concealment,  that 
General  R&l,  of  the  polio^  gave  me  this 
informatioa,  the  name  or  place  of  their 


resort  could  not  be  discovered.  I  re- 
ceived daily  assurances  that  my  life  wooU 
be  attempted,  and  though  I  did  not  give 
entire  credit  to  them,  I  took  every  pre- 
caution for  my  preservation.  The  orig 
was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Oricnt,  with 
Captain  Wright,  its  commander,  who 
was  carried  before  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  MorbeaQ,at  Vaimea :  Gene- 
ral Julian,  then  prefect,  had  aocompanied 
me  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  re- 
cognized Captain  Wright  on  the  fint 
view  of  him.  Intelligence  of  this  circam- 
stance  was  instantly  transmitted  to  Puis; 
and  instructions  were  expeditioosly  re- 
turned to  consign  them  to  trial.  The  law 
of  France  would  have  subjected  Wright 
to  the  punishment  of  death  for  oimes  of 
minor  consideration.  My  grand  object 
was  to  procure  the  principala,  and  I  con- 
sidered the  English  captain's  evideoer 
of  the  utmost  consequence  towards  oon- 
pleting  my  object.  —  Napoleon  again 
and  again  most  solemnly  asserted,  thst 
Captain  Wright  died  in  the  temple  ^ 
his  own  hand,  as  described  in  the  Mooi- 
teur,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  thtn 
has  been  generally  believed. 

**  In  the  same  conversation,  Napoleon 
said, '  Your  country  also  accuse  me  of 
the  death  of  Pichegru.'  I  replied, '  Itts 
most  certainly  and  universally  believed 
throughout  the  whole  British  empire,  that 
he  was  strangled  in  prison  by  your  or- 
ders.' He  rapidly  answered  *  What  idle, 
disingenuous  folly !  a  fine  proof  how  pre- 
judice can  destroy  the  boasted  reasoning 
&culties  of  Englishmen  1  Why,  I  ask 
you,  should  that  life  be  taken  away  in 
secret,  which  the  law  consigns  into  the 
hands  of  the  public  executioner?  The 
matter  would  have  been  diflerent  with 
respect  to  Moreau.  Had  ke  died  in  a 
dungeon,  there  might  have  been  grounds 
to  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  j 
guilty  of  suicide.  He  was  a  very  popu*i 
lar  character,  as  well  as  much  beloved  by 
the  army :  and  I  should  never  have  lost 
the  odium,  however  guiltless  I  might 
have  been,  if  the  justice  of  his  death, 
supposing  his  life  to  have  been  flbrfeiled 
by  the  laws,  ^ad  not  been  made  apparent 
by  the  most  public  execution.' " 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ALGIERS. 


BiFORE  recording  the 
»*iich  relBle  to  the  bombardment  of 
Algien,  in  18l«,  it  will  nol  be  improper 
lo  DDtiee  the  Bituatian  of  ihe  place,  the 
nature  and  eilent  of  ila  fortifii-aiionx,  and 
to  gin  a  abort  account  of  the  aiiempts 
pmionibr  madetoaccompliib  tberfiulU 
*hicb  fblloired  ibai  gtrikiugly  brilliant 
■rhietcment.  The  town  of  Al^enis  but 
KW*  oKne  than  half  a  mile  iquare— the 
inhibitants  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
iliouMnd— lurrouaded  by  fortifii  aliens 
M  Vauhan's  plan  of  a  fbit.  The  louan 
roiired  by  fbitificalions  a  not  equal  toa 
iiii«.  The  face  of  the  wall  fronting  ihe 
>n  equal  to  ihree-quanera  of  a  mile  ; 
Uie  side]  projeciing  to  the  country  the 
»roe;  bui  the  face  towards  ihe  country 
•tout  half  a  mile.  At  each  of  the  four 
Mniereijacnculftt  bastion,  projecting  far 

VwL.  1. 


I  enough  to  commnnd  the  aces  of  the  imalt 
square  batieriea  iKuing  bom  the  curtain. 
The  town  ii  built  along  the  sinuous  part 
of  a  bay,  or  casual  indenting  of  ttie  coast, 
not  running  deep  enough  into  the  land 
to  afford  shelter ;  the  shore  is  Hal,  and  tfaa 
water  too  ihallow  to  lerre  for  anchorage. 
The  port  is  in  the  centre  of  the  waH 
towards  the  tea;  its  construction  is  alto- 
gether anificisi :  ati  immensely  strong 
wall  ii  thrown  out  about  500  yards ;  at 
two  hundred  yards'  disiance  further  easl- 
ward,  a  mole  one  hundred  yards  long  is 
thrown  out:  the  wall,  irfiich  is  of  ex- 
traordinary strengfh  and  width,  is  con- 
tinued eastward,  and  bending  inwards 
by  two  angles  towards  the  mole,  leaves 
an  entrance,  of  about  one  handi«d  and 
tifly  yards,  to  an  irregular  shaped  basin, 
cncItMing  an.  area  of  about  ten  acres. 
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The  pier  orwall  that  embraces  and  forms  T  gate  of  the  city,  and  left  il  diereui 
•    '     '  -^    -•--*•!- * •       memento. 


the  basin  or  port,  is  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  and  its  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, rising  in  tiers  like  the  sides  of  a 
ship,  present  the  most  formidable  ofSen- 
sive  works  to  an  assailing  enemy.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  guns,  and  the 
coast,  right  and  left  of  the  town,  covered 
with  batteries,  as  well  to  protect  it  against 
a  landing,  as  to  flank  and  gall  an  attack 
on  the  front  of  the  place  by  sea.  Diere 
are  also  many  advanced  works  of  irre- 
gular constniction,  and  a  citadel  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  city,  occupying 
One  of  the  corner  bastions. 

At  the  formidable  attempt  made  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships,  twenty  gallies, 
and  an  army  of  30,000  men,  added  to  the 
knights  of  Malta,  he  was  enabled,  by 
means  of  the  gallies,  to  land  his  army 
and  materiel f  notwithstanding  the  flat- 
ness of  the  shore ;  but  the  natural  conse- 
auence  of  lying  on  such  a  shore  was,  that 
the  first  heavy  gale  of  wind  drove  all  the 
fleet,  the  whole  of  which,  in  half  an  hour, 
wfere  dispersed ;  and  in  the  extremity  of 
danger  (except  the  Maltese,  who,  by  their 
8U[)erior  skill  and  eouipment,  maintained 
their  position  on  tne  coast,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  terrified  army  on  shore, 
to  whom  they  presented  ti  solitary  but 
slight  prospect  of  salvation  from  the 
enemy),  fifteen  gallies  and  eigfitv^lx 
ships  of  the  emperor*s  totally  perished : 
tlie  loss  of  men  consequent  on  the  em- 
barkation, under  such  circumstances,  was 
immense.  Although  the  Maltese  con- 
tributed the  most  extensive  co-openition 
of  their  navy,  only  four  hundred  and  nine 
knights,  each  attended  by  two  gentlemen-- 
at-arms, were  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
army.  These  knights,  in  the  spirit  of 
chivabt>us  gallantry,  to  render  tiiemselves 
conspicuous,  wore  over  their  armour  a 
fturtout  of  crimson  velvet,  with  tibe  star 
of  their  order  emblazoned  in  white  on 
the  front  of  their  breast,  and  served  as  a 
rear  guard,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
embarkation,  being  themselves  die  last 
who  went  on  board. 

On  one  occasion,  a  Tisry  ibrratdable 
sortie  having  been  made  by  the  Algerines, 
a  large  body  of  troops  were  cut  off*;  but 
the  Maltese,  rallying  some  detachments, 
repulsed  the  enemy  so  vigorously,  that 


the  Chevalier  Sevignan,  standaid-beaier 

of  Ifa^  oideri  stuck  his  poigMu^  u^  ^   iSflrding  to  the  practice  of  civilized  Europe. 


In  1601,  the  Spaniards  made  another 
attack  on  Algiers,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fortunate  expedition,  because  thej 
came  off  without  loss ;  but  they  effected 
nothing. 

In  1602,  an  English  squadron,  under 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  the  Spaniards  the  year  before ; 
but,  in  1682,  a  French  fleet  bombarded 
the  town,  and  set  it  in  flames ;  and  next 
year  repeated  the  attack  with  increased 
vigour,  procured  the  release  of  all  the 
christian  captives,  and  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine  in  money.  Among  the  cap- 
tives were  several  English,  who,  to  tne 
disgrace  of  the  French  nation,  were  sent 
back  by  Captain  Damfreville,the  French 
commissioner;  after  which,  the  fortifi- 
cations were  extended  and  increased. 
Since  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  in  fear 
of  our  strength,  and  inclined  to  concilia- 
tory measures,  the  depredations  of  the 
Algerines  were  carried  on  against  all  other 
christian  powers ;  but  they  continued  to 
respect  the  ships  of  this  country. 

in  1775,  the  Spaniards  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  troops,  two  hundred 
horse,  forty-seven  ships  of  war,  and  three 
hundred  trnd  fbrty  transports. 

In  1784  and  1785,  the  same  nation 
made  two  attacks,  which  only  terminated 
in  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  quanti^  of 

ammuiiEdoiu 

For  a  series  of  yeara,  The  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  fiarbary  had  committed 
great  depredations  on  almost  every  dtri- 
lized  state;  and  at  length  ventured  to 
attack  the  English  flag.  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  the  govenior  of  Malta,  pro- 
ceeded, in  consequence,  to  Tripoli,  the 
government  of  which  acceded  to  all  that 
he  proposed ;  and  at  Tunis  every  thii^ 
was  amicably  settled  by  negotiation. 
These  arrangements,  however,  proving 
ineflectual,  admiral  lord  £xmoutb,wiih 
a  portion  of  the  M^ilerranean  fleet,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1616,  first  to  Tunis, ^nd  then  to  Tripoli. 
At  both  these  places,  the  deys  appeared 
disposed  to  accede  to  any  terms ;  and 
his  lordship  proposed  a  treaty,  for  ever 
prohibiting  the  making  of  Christian 
slaves,  and  that  such  prisoners  as  might 
be  taken  in  war.  should  be  treated  a£- 
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TheaR  tdpulatioDs  were  xeadily  agreed 
to,  treaties  were  signed,  and  the  fleet  re- 
tamed  to  Algiers,  where  lord  Ezviouth 
proposed  to  the  dey  a  simikr  treaty, 
agamst  which,  however,  he  made  a  firm 
ud  resolute  stand.  Lord  Eimouth, 
therefore,  departed  from  the  interview 
with  a  determination  to  commence  hos- 
tilities; on  which  the  dejr  ordered  the 
British  consul,  M'Donakl,  to  be  con- 
fined, and  all  the  English  vessels  at 
Orsn  to  be  seised.  Negotiations,  how- 
ever, were  resumed,  whidi  ended  in  an 
agreement  that  three  months  ^ould  be 
allowed  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Gnmd  Seignior  to  the  proposed  treaty, 
sod  the  Tagus  frigate  was  appointed  to 
take  the  dey's  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. ScarcelTy  however,  had  lord 
Emouth  reached  England,  when  in-* 
telligcQce  arrived  of  a  new  and  horrible 
ODtrage,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Coruoan,  Neapolitan,  and  Sicilian  fish- 
ing-boats, employed  in  the  coral  fishery, 
near  Tunis,  having  been  attacked  by  an 
Aigertne  filiate,  the  fortress  of  Bona  also 
firing  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  a 
corps  of  cavalry  flom  Bona  diaiged  them 
fiinottsly,  and  the  slaughter  amongst 
these  poor  defenceless  creatures  was  most 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  bind  the 
barbarians  by  treaties,  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  take  severe  venseance  for 
their  cruelty  and  perfidy ;  and  lord  Eir 
mouth  acooraingly  sailed  firom  Plymouth, 
on  the  twenty-eiglith  of  Julv,  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
guns,  with  four  other  ships  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  several  sloops,  bombs, 
&c.  Having  rendesvoused  at  Gibraltar, 
where,  he  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  squad- 
ron, his  lordship  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
op  the  fourteenth  of  August.  The  Alge- 
rines,  it  appears,  had,  ever  since  the  end 
of  May,  been  preparing  for  the  eipected 
attack  of  our  fleet,  by  removing  every 
article  of  value  from  the  town,  which  was 
well  defended  by  about  one  thousand 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  batteries  were 
one  above  another,  strongly  constructed 
and  fortified ;  and  along  a  tongue  of  land, 
which  defends  the  entrance  into  the  inner 
put  of  the  harbour,  and  also  the  approach 
to  it,  was  a  range  of  strong  batteries, 
wfaid^  our  idiips  were  obliged  to  pass,  to 
take  their  stottoa  near  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  bombafdifig  it.  Lord  Eunouih 


arrived  on  the  twen^-seveoth  of  August ; 
and,  all  proposals  for  conciliation  having 
proved  mefiectual,  the  fleet  passed  the 
oatteries,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  firine  commenced.    The  Queen 
Charlotte  took  her  station  off  the  extreme 
point  of  the  tongue,  bv  which  she  en- 
filaded the  whole  line  of  batteries  along 
it;  and  so  near  was  she,  that  every  port 
of  the  mole,  and  what  was  callecl  the 
Marine,  was  visible  from  her  quarter- 
deck.    Both  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, and  lord  Exmouth  waved  bis  nat  to 
them  to  retire,  and  signified  that  he  was 
about  to  begin  hostilities ;  but  they  did 
not  attend  to,  or  perhaps  did  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of,  his  humanely  in- 
tended wvnuigy  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  our  first  broadside  swept  off 
fipom  ^yf^  hw^dred  to  one  thousand  of 
them.    The  moat  advanced  of  the  Alge- 
rine  navy  was  a  brig»  to  which  the  Queen 
Charlotte  lashed  herself:  closer  in  with 
the  shore,  in  the  bosom  Qf  the  harbour, 
were  two  frigates,  and  (he  rest  of  the 
Algerine  vessels  b^in4  them.    The  fury 
and  tremendous  nature  of  the  bombard- 
ment will  never  be  forgotten.    It  con- 
tinued till  nearly  eleven ;  tlie  Algerines 
fighting  aU  the  time  with  the  utmost  fury, 
but  yet  with  great  skill  and  effect.  About 
ten,  the  land  breeze  came  on,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  take  a  larger  ofiing 
during  the  night.   It  was  extremely  dark ; 
but  the  darkness  was  illuminated  by  a 
violent  storm  of  lightning,  with  thunder, 
and  by  the  incessant  fire  of  the  batteries. 
Next  morning  the  city  and  harbour  ex- 
hibited a  ternole  scene  of  desolation,  four 
laige  Algerine  frigates,  five  corvettes,  a 
great  number  of  smaller  vessels  of  all 
descriptions,  the  |nagazines>  arsenals,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  marine  stores,  being 
destroyed;  whilst  their  loss  in  men  was 
between  six  and  seven  thousand :  the 
assailants  had  also  to  lament  a  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  more  than  eight 
hundred.    Lord  Exmouth  now  repeated 
with  effect  the  proposals  which  had  be- 
fore been  rejected,  and  the  result  of  this 
splendid  achievement  was,  that  the  dey 
agreed  totally  to  abolish  Christian  slavery ; 
to  deliver  up  all  the  slaves  in  his  do- 
minions, to  whatever  nation  they  might 
belong ;  to  return  all  the  money  that  he 
had  received  for  the  redemption  of  slaves 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year; 
and  to  make  reparation  and  a  public 
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apology  to  the  British  consul,  for  the 
wronj^  and  indignities  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

After  the  treaties  had  been  negotiated, 
and  the  dey  had  refunded  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  to  thegoTemments  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  and  had  released  ten  nundred 
and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  lord  Exmouth,  that 
two  Spaniards,  the  one  a  merchant,  and 
the  other  the  vice-consul  of  that  nation, 
were  still  held  in  custody,  on  pretence 
that  they  were  prisoners  ror  debt.  His 
lordship  immediately  insisted  on  their 
unconditional  release,  and  prepared  for 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities ;  in  | 
consequence  of  which  they  were  set  at 
liberw,  and  not  one  Christian  prisoner 
remained  in  Algiers.  Our  gallant  squad- 
ron quitted  on  the  third  of  September ; 
and  lord  Exmouth,  who  was  twice  slightly 
wounded  during  the  action,  was  raised 
from  the  dignity  of  baron  to  that  of  vis- 
count, for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 
A  considerable  momotion  also  took  place 
amongst  the  officers  who  had  so  nobly 
participated  in  the  chastisement  of  an 
unprincipled  tyrant. 

The  following  is  Lord  Exmouth's 
official  account,  which  records  many 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  this 
memorable  transaction,  written  in  a  style 
which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the 
noble  and  gallant  admiral : — 

Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Boy, 
Aug.  28,  1816. 

Sib,  —  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  life  of  public  service,  no  circum- 
stance has  ever  produced  on  my  mind 
siich  impressions  of  gratitude  and  joy 
as  the  event  of  yesterday.  To  have 
been  one  of  the  humble  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  for 
bringing  to  reason  a  ferocious  govern- 
ment, and  destroying  for  ever  the  insuffer- 
able and  horrid  system  of  Christian  sla- 
very, can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
delight  and  heartfelt  comfort  to  every  in- 
dividual happy  enough  to  be  employed 
in  it.  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted,  un- 
der such  impressions,  to  oner  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  their  lordships  on  the 
complete  success  which  attended  the 
gallant  efforts  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  in 
Uieir  attack  upon  Algiers  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  happy  result  produced  from  it  on 
this  day,  l^  the  signature  of  peace. 


Thus  has  a  provoked  war  of  two  il  i\V 
existence  been  attended  by  a  compile 
victory,  and  closed  by  a  renewed  pcx  e 
for  England  and  her  ally,  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  on  conditions  dictated 
by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  government,  and  commanded  by 
the  vigour  of  their  measures. 

My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honour 
and  confidence  his  Majesty's  ministers 
have  been  pleased  to  repose  on  my  zeal 
on  this  highly  important  occasion.  The 
means  were  by  them  made  adequate  to 
my  own  wishes,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
measures  speak  for  themselves.  Not 
more  than  one  hundred  days  since,  I  left 
Algiers  with  the  British  fleet,  unsus- 
picious and  ignorant  of  the  atrocities 
which  had  been  committed  at  Bona; 
that  fleet,  on  its  arrival  in  England,  was 
necessarily  disbanded,  ancl  another  with 
proportionate  resources  created  and  equip- 
ped;  and  although  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gress by  calms  and  adverse  winds,  has 
poured  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  na- 
tion, in  chastising  the  cruelties  of  a  fero- 
cious government,  with  a  promptitude 
beyond  example,  and  highly  honourable 
to  the  national  character,  eager  to  resent 
oppression  or  cruelty,  whenever  practised 
upon  those  under  their  protection. 

Would  to  God  that  u  the  attainment 
of  this  object  I  had  not  deeply  to  lament 
the  severe  loss  of  so  many  gallant  officers 
and  men  :  they  have  proftisely  bled  in  a 
contest  which  has  been  peculiarly  marked 
by  proofs  of  sudi  devoted  heroism  as 
would  rouse  every  noble  feeling,  did  I 
dare  indulge  in  relating  them. 

Their  lordships  will  already  have  been 
informed,  by  his  Majesty's  sloop  Jasper, 
of  my  proceedings  up  to  the  i4th  instant, 
on  which  day  I  oroke  ground  from 
Gibraltar,  af^  a  vexatious  detention,  by 
a  foul  wind,  of  four  days. 

The  fleet,  complete  in  all  its  points, 
with  the  addition  of  five  gun-boats  fitted 
at  Gibraltar,  departed  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits, and  wiUi  the  most  favourable  pros- 
pect of  reaching  the  port  of  their  destina- 
tion in  three  days ;  nut  an  adverse  wind 
destroyed  the  expectation  of  an  early  ar- 
rival, which  was  the  more  anxiously 
looked  for  by  myself,  in  conseouence  of 
hearing,  the  day  I  sailed  firom  Gibraltar, 
that  a  lai^  army  had  been  assembled, 
and  that  verr  considerable  additional 
worics  were  throwing  up,  not  only  on 
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bolh  flanks  of  the  city,  but  also  imme- 
diately abont  the  entrance  of  the  mole ; 
from  this  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  in- 
tentioQ  of  making  Uiat  point  my  principal 
object  of  attack  had  been  discovered  to 
the  Dey  by  the  same  means  he  had  heard 
of  the  expedition.  This  intelligence  was, 
on  the  following  night,  greatly  confirmed 
by  the  Prometheus,  which  I  had  des- 
patched to  Algiers  some  time  before,  to 
endeavour  to  get  away  the  consul.  Cap- 
tain Dashwood  had  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  away,  disguised  in 
midshipman's  uniform,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  leaving  a  boat  to  bring  off  their 
mfuiti  child  coming  down  in  a  basket 
with  the  suigeou,  who  thought  he  had 
composed  it,  but  it  unhappily  cried  in  the 
gateway,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sur- 
geon, three  midshipmen,  in  all,  eighteen 
persons,  were  seized  and  confined  as  slaves 
m  the  usual  dungeons.  The  child  was 
sent  off  next  morning  by  the  Dey,  and 
as  a  solitary  instance  of  ms  humanity,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  by  me. 

Captain  Dashwood  further  confirmed, 
that  aoout  forty  thousand  men  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  all 
the  janissaries  called  in  from  distant  gar- 
lisons,  and  that  thev  were  inde&tigably 
employed  in  their  natteries,  gun-boats, 
kc.  and  every  where  strengthening  the 
sea-defences. 

The  Dey  informed  Captain  Dashvrood, 
he  knew  perfectly  well  the  armament 
V'tts  destined  for  Algiers,  and  asked  him 
if  it  was  true ;  he  replied,  if  he  had  such 
information,  he  knew  as  much  as  he  did, 
and  probably  from  the  same  source— -the 
public  prints. 

The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  gun  and  mortar  boats 
ready,  with  several  more  in  forward  re- 
pair. The  Dey  had  closely  confined  the 
consul,  and  refused  either  lo  give  him  up, 
or  promise  his  personal  safety :  nor 
would  he  hear  a  word  respecting  the  offi- 
cers and  men  seized  in  tne  boats  of  the 
Prometheus. 

From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds 
and  calms,  the  land  to  the  westward  of 
Alj^erswas  not  made  before  the  26th, 
and  the  next  morning  at  day-break  the 
fleet  was  advanced  in  siffht  of  the  city, 
though  not  so  near  as  I  had  intended. 
As  the  dups  were  becalmed,  I  embraced 
this  oppoitunity  of  despatching  a  boat 
luider  cover  of  the  Severn,  with  a  flag  of 


truce,  and  the  demands  I  had  to  make, 
in  the  name  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
directing  the  officer  to  wait  two  or  three 
hours  ior  the  Dey*s  answer,  at  whidi 
time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,  he  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  flag-4hip :  he  was  met  near 
the  mole  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  who, 
on  being  told  the  answer  was  expected 
in  one  hour,  replied,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible :  the  officer  then  said  he  would  wait 
two  or  three  hours;  he  then  observed 
two  hours  was  quite  sufficient. 

The  fleet  at  this  time,  by  the  springing 
up  of  the  sea-breeze,  hsul  r^iched  the 
bay,  and  were  preparing  the  boats  and 
flotilla  for  service  until  near  two  o'clock ; 
when,  observing  my  officer  was  returning 
with  the  signal  flying,  that  no  answer 
had  been  received  upvwds  of  three  hours, 
I  instantly  made  tne  signal  to  know  if 
the  ships  were  all  ready,  which  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  bore  up,  followed  up  by  the 
fleet,  for  their  appointed  stations;  the 
flag,  leading  in  the  prescribed  order,  vnis 
anchored  ui  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  at 
about  fifty  yards  distance.  At  this  mo- 
ment not  a  gun  had  been  fired,  and  I 
began  to  suspect  a  fiiU  compliance  with 
the  terms  which  had  been  so  many  hours 
in  their  hands ;  at  this  period  of  profound 
silence,  a  shot  was  fired  at  us  from  the 
mole,  and  two  at  the  ships  to  the  north- 
ward then  following ;  this  was  promptly 
returned  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
was  then  Isishing  to  the  main-mast  of  a 
brig,  fiut  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of 
the  mole,  and  which  we  had  steered  for 
as  the  gvdde  to  our  position. 

Thus  commencea  a  fire  as  animated 
and  well  supported  as,  I  believe,  was 
ever  vritnessed,  firom  a  quarter  before 
three  until  nine,  without  intermission, 
and  which  did  not  cease  altogether  until 
half-past  eleven. 

The  ships  immediately  following  me 
were  admimbly  and  coolly  taking  their 
stations,  vrith  a  precision  even  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  hope ;  and  never  did 
the  British  flag  receive,  on  any  occasion, 
more  zealous  and  honourable  support. 
To  look  ftirther  on  the  line  dian  unme- 
diately  round  me  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible, but  so  well  erounaed  was  my  con- 
fidence in  the  gallant  officers  I  had  to 
command,  that  my  mind  was  left  per- 
fectly firee  to  attend  to  other  objects,  and 
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I  knew  them  in  their  ttaliens  only  by  the 
destructire  eSeci  of  their  fire  upon  the 
walls  and  batteries  to  which  they  were 
opposed. 

1  had  about  this  time  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Vice-admiral  Van  Capellan's 
flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  hiro,  and 
soon  alter,  at  intevfalfl,  the  remainder  of 
his  frigates  keeping  up  a  well  snpported 
fire  on  the  flanking  batteries  he  hadofier- 
ed  to  cover  us  from,  as  it  had  not  been 
in  my  power,  for  want  of  room,  to  bring 
him  m  the  front  of  the  mole. 

About  sun-set  i  received  a  message 
from  Rear-admiral  Milne,  convcwiag  to 
me  the  severe  loss  the  Impregnable  was 
sustaining,  having  then  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  woonded^  and  requesting 
I  would,  if  possible,  send  him  a  frigate 
10  divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was  under. 

The  Glasgow,  near  me,  immediately 
weighed,  but  the  wind  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  cammnade,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  anchor  again,  having  obtained 
rather  a  better  position  than  before. 

I  had,  at  this  time,  sent  ordera  1o  the 
explosion  vessel,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Fleming  and  Mr.  Parker,  by 
Captain  Reade,  of  the  engineers,  to  bring 
her  into  the  mole;  bat  the  reaMidmiial 
having  thoueht  she  would  do  him  easen* 
tial  service  if  exploded  under  the  battery 
in  his  front,  I  sent  orders  to  this  vessel 
to  that  effect,  which  were  executed*  I 
desired  also  the  rear-admiral  might  be  in- 
formed, that  many  of  the  ships  being  now 
in  flames,  and  certain  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole,  I  eonaidered  I  had  executed 
the  most  important  part  of  my  instruc- 
tions, and  should  make  every  preparation 
for  withdrawing  the  ships,  ana  desired  he 
would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  with  his 
division. 

There  were  awf^l  moments  during  the 
conflict  which  I  oannot  now  attempt  to 
describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  mips 
so  near  us,  and  I  had  long  resisted  the 
eager  entreaties  of  several  around  me,  to 
mi^e  the  attempt  upon  the  outer  frigate, 
distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  which 
at  length  I  gave  in  to,  and  Mafor  Gossett, 
hf  my  side,  who  had  been  eager  to  land 
his  corps  of  minem,  pressed  me  most 
anxiously  for  permission  to  accompany 
Lieutenant  Richards  in  this  ahip's  barge. 
The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and  in 
tan  minutes  in  a  perfect  blaze;  a  galUnt 
yming  midshipouMiyia  ioclBiiboatNo.8| 


although  forbidden^  was  led  bv  his  aideot 
spirit,  to  follow  in  support  of  the  baige, 
iq  which  he  was  desperatelv  wounded, 
his  brother  oflicer  killed,  and  nine  of  his 
crew.  The  barge,  by  rowinff  more  rapidly, 
had  suflered  less,  and  lost  but  two. 

The  enemy's  batteries  around  my  diri- 
sioo  were  about  ten  o'clock  silenced,  and 
in  a  state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilaptdaition, 
aAd  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  reserved  as 
much,  as  possible}  to  save  powder,  and 
reply  to  a  few  guns  now  and  then  bear- 
ing upon  us,  although  a  fort  on  the  upper 
angle  of  the  city,  on  which  our  guns  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear,  continued  to  an- 
noy the  ships  by  shot  and  shell  during 
the  whole  time. 

Providence  at  this  interval  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  com- 
mon in  this  bay,  and  my  expectations 
were  completed.  We  were  all  hands  em- 
ployed warping  and  towing  ofi*,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole  were 
under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of 
reach  of  shells,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
after  twdve  hours'  incessant  labour. 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket 
boats,  under  the  direction  of  their  respec- 
tive artillerv  officers,  shared,  to  the  iiiU 
extent  of  toeir  power,  in  the  honours  of 
this  dsiy^  and  performed  good  service;  it 
was  by  tneir  fire  all  the  ships  in  the  port 
(with  the  exception  of  the  outer  Create) 
were  in  flames,  which  extended  rapidly 
over  the  whole  arsenal,  store-houses,  and 
gun-boats,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  awful 
grandeur  and  interest  no  pen  can  describe. 

The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of 
the  line  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  per- 
formed not  only  that  duty  well,  but  em- 
braoed  every  opportunity  of  firing  throu^ 
the  intervals,  and  were  constantly  in 
motion. 

The  shells  fit>m  the  bombs  were  ad- 
mirably well  throvm  bv  the  royal  marine 
artillery;  and  althougn  thrown  directly 
aoroes  and  over  us,  not  an  accident,  that 
I  know  of,  occurr^  to  any  ship. 

The  whole  was  conducted  m  perliBct 
silence,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  oieer  I 
never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line;  and 
that  the  guns  were  well  worked  and 
directed,  will  be  seen  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  rtmembered  by  these  barba- 
rians for  ever. 

The  conducting  thii  ship  to  her  stalicn 
by  the  muter  of  tha  flflal  and  shtp^  ex- 
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dtcitbft  |AiIbc  of  Idl.    Thefi>niier«liM 
bMn  my  oowpuaoti  in  moB  fot  mow 

Havingtlms  detidedyftlthougfabatim- 
pofectly,  the  pmran  of  this  riiort  ter- 
vfee  of  nysdf  and  the  offioen  and  men 
oTevcfj  de8crit>ticni  I  haw  the  honour  to 
CMMuoidy  WW  be  leoehfvd  by  hia  Royal 
ti^fj^nm  the  Mnoe  Regent  with  Ub  eo- 
tfo^toined  gfuse.  Tfaeapptv)hation«fettr 
se^ieta  by  our  SoVeieigBy  and  the  good 
omufMiof  oor  eouncry,  will,  I  wnluwio 
Bflinii>  be  lee^^red  by  ua  all  with  the 
li^best  Mtiaitfsdon. 

If  I  attempted  toiuane  to  their  lordahipa 
the  ndOKioaaoffleen  who,  Id  aoch  a  oon> 
t&dy  have  been  at  diflbent  penodsmoie 
oonspieooas  than  their  com|WBianay  I 
ihouid  do  taiustaDe  to  many;  and I-traat 
there  Is  no  ofeoer  In  the  ieet  I  have  the 
honour  to  eotniBaiid,  who  will  donbt  4he 
gnteittl  iedinga  I  ahall  ever  chenAh  to 
Aeir  unbounrnd  «nd  vnlimited  rapport 
Not  an  officer  nor  man  confined  ma  ea- 
ertioiui  within  the  precise  limits  of  their 
own  du^;  all  were  eager  to  attempt  aer* 
vioes  whidi  I  found  more  difficult  to  re- 
ttiain  than  excite;  and  no  where  was  the 
feeling  more  conspicious  than  in  my  own 
Captain,  and  those  officers  immediately 
about  my  person.  My  giatitude  and 
thanks  are  doe  to  all  oncfer  my  command, 
u  well  as  to  Vioe-admiral  Capellsn,  end 
the  officers  of  the  squadron  of  Lis  Majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  I  trust 
they  will  belieTC  that  the  recollection  of 
their  services  will  new  cease  l>ut  with 
my  fife.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  seen 
fluneeneigy  andaeal;  from  the  youngest 
midshipman  to  the  hi^^est  rank,  all  seem- 
ed animated  by  one  soul,  and  of  which  I 
shall  with  delight  bear  tesdmony  to  their 
loidships,  whnieTer  that  testimony  can 
be  useful. 

I  have  confided  this  despatch  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Milne,  my  secona  in  command, 
from  whom  I  have  received,  during  the 
whole  service  intrusted  to  me,  the  most 
cordial  and  honoumble  support.  He  is 
perfectly  informed  of  eveiy  transaction  of 
the  fleet,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 
commazid,  and  is  ftiUy  oompeteot  to  ^ve 
their  lordships  satisfection  on  any  pomts 
which  I  may  have  overlooked,  or  have 
not  time  to  state.  I  trust  I  have  obtained 
from  him  his  esteem  and  regard,  and  I 
regret  I  had  not  sooner  been  known  to 
hnn. 


By  aooonnts  Amn  the  ahoe^  I  under- 
stand the  enemy's  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand men« 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EXMOUTH. 

Total  Brhiih  kw^tSS  4dlledand  690 
wounded. 

Tetal  Dutoh  leas— IS  killed  and  5« 
womxied. 

Grand  total  loss,  983. 

The  following  is  a  meniaiandum  of 
dw  destruction  in  die  mole  of  Algiers,  in 
the  attack  of  the  2nh  August,  1816: — 
Foot  hurge  frigates  of  44  guns ;  five  huge 
correttes,  from  24  to  30  guns;  all  the 
gun  and  moitar-boats,  except  seven — 80 
destiT^red;  several  mper6hant<^rigs  and 
schooners ;  a  great  number  of  small  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptionB ;  all  the  pon- 
toons, lighters,  &c.;  store-houses  and 
arsenal,  vrith  all  the  dmber  and  varioua 
marine  articles,  destroyed  in  part;  a 
great  many  gun-oanriages,  mortar-beds, 
CBsks^and  ships'  stores  of  all  descriptions. 


fiia  WILLIAM  WALLACE  AND  TOE  RED 
BOVEK. 

Duitnff  the  brief  careerof  the  celebrated 

S atrial,  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  and  when 
is  asms  had  for  a  time  expelled  tlie 
Aif^lish  invaders  from  his  native  countiy, 
he  IS  said  to  have  undertaken  a  voyage 
to  France,  vrith  a  small  band  of  trusty 
friends,  to  try  vrhat  his  presence  (for  he 
was  Tespeetea  throu^  all  countries  for  his 
prowess)  mic^t  do  to  induce  the  French 
monaioh  to  send  to  Scotland  a  body  of 
anxiliaiy  foioea,  or  otfier  assistance,  to 
aid  tiie  Soots  in  rq^ainiag  dieir  inde- 


The  Scottish  champion  was  on  boasl 
a  email  vessel,  and  steering  for  the  port 
of  Dieppe,  when  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance,  which  the  manners  regarded 
with  doubt  andappreheneion,  and  at  last 
with  oonfiision  and  dismay.  Wallace 
deaunded  to  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  their  alarm.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
informed  him,  that  the  tall  vessel  which 
was  bearing  down,  with  the  purpose  of 
bearding  that  which  he  commanded,  was 
die  ship  of  a  celdbiated  rover,  eaually 
lamed  i6r  his  courage,  strength  of  bo4y, 
and  successftil  piracies.  It  was  com- 
manded by  a  gentleman  named  Thomas 
de  LoDgueviUe,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
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but  hv  practice  one  of  those  pirates  who 
called  tnemselves  friends  to  tne  sea,  and 
enemies  to  all  who  sailed  upon  that  ele- 
ment. He  attacked  and  plundered  vessels 
of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
Norse  Sea-kings,  as  they  were  termed, 
whose  dominion  was  upon  the  mountain 
waves.  The  master  added,  that  no  vessel 
could  escape  the  Rover  by  flight,  so  speedy 
was  the  bark  he  commanded ;  and  that 
no  crew,  however  hardy,  could  hope  to 
resist  him,  when,  as  was  his  usual  mode 
of  combat,  he  threw  himself  on  board  at 
the  head  of  bis  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly,  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship,  with  alarm  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  tears  in  his  eyes,  described  to 
him  the  certainty  of  their  bang  captured 
by  the  Red  Rover,  a  name  given  to  De 
liongueville,  because  he  usually  dis- 
played the  blood-red  flag,  which  he  had 
now  hoisted. 

"  I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this 
Rover,"  said  Wallace. 

Hieo calling  togethersome  ten  or  twelve 
of  his  own  followers,  Boyd,  Kerlie,  Seton, 
and  others,  to  whom  the  dust  of  the  most 
desperate  battle  was  like  the  breath  of 
life,  he  commanded  them  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight.  He  ordered  the  ma- 
riners below,  excepting  such  as  were  ab- 
solutely necesssary  to  manage  the  vessel : 
and  he  gave  the  master  instructions,  upon 
pain  of  death,  so  to  steer,  as  that,  wnUe 
the  vessel  had  an  appearance  of  attempt- 
ing to  fly,  he  shoiud  in  fact  permit  the 
Red  Rover  to  come  up  vrith  them  and 
do  his  worst.  Wallace  himself  then  lay 
down  on  the  deck,  that  nothing  mig^t  be 
seen  which  could  intimate  any  purpose 
of  resistance.  In  a  quarter  of  an  nour 
De  Longueville's  vessel  ran  on  board  that 
of  the  Champion,  and  the  Red  Rover 
casting  out  grappling  irons  to  make  sure 
of  his  prize,  jumped  on  the  deck  in  com- 
plete armour,  followed  by  his  men,  who 
Sve  a  terrible  shout,  as  if  victory  had 
en  already  secured.  But  the  armed 
Soots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  Rover 
found  himself  unexpectedly  engaged  wiUi 
men  accustomed  to  consider  victory  as 
secure,  when  thev  were  only  opposed  as 
one  to  two  or  three.  Wallace  himself 
rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a  dread- 
ful strife  began  betwixt  them  with  such 
fury,  that  the  others  suspended  their  own 
battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed,  by  com- 


mon consent,  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife 
to  the  fate  of  the  combat  between  the  two 
chie&.  The  pirate  fought  as  well  as  man 
could  do:  but  Wallace's  strength  was 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  He 
dashed  the  sword  from  tlie  Rover's  hand, 
and  placed  him  in  such  peril,  that,  to 
avoia  being  cut  down,  he  was  fani  to  close 
with  the  Soouish  champion,  in  hopes  of 
overpowering  him  in  the  grapple.  In 
this  also  he  was  foiled.  They  rell  on  Ae 
deck,  locked  in  each  others'  arms,  but  the 
Frenchman  fell  undermost;  and  Wallace 
fixing  his  grasp  upon  his  goiget,  com- 
pressed it  so  cioseiv,  notwithstanding  it 
was  made  of  the  nnest  steel,  that  the 
blood  gushed  horn  his  eyes,  nose^  and 
mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for 

auarter  by  signs.  His  men  threw  down 
leir  weapons  and  begged  for  mercv, 
when  they  saw  their  leader  thus  aeverelv 
handled.  The  victor  granted  them  all 
their  lives,  but  took  possession  of  their 
vessel,  and  detained  tnem  prisoners. 

IRISB  TROOPS  IV  THE  SPANISH  SERVICE. 

In  1792,  the  city  of  Foutatabia  baag 
closely  invested  by  the  French  army,  and 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  governor 
held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  city,  as  there  was 
no  hopes  of  relief.  The  garrison  con- 
sisting of  9,000  men,  were  reauired  to 
lay  dovni  their  arms,  and  surrenaer  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war ;  but  this  was  re- 
jected with  indignation  by  a  regiment  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  who  uitanimously  de- 
clared that  they  never  would  deliver  up 
their  arms  to  an  enemy.  This  demur 
being  intimated  to  the  French  general,  he 
consented  to  permit  the  regiment  to  march 
out  ofthe  city  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  arms,  drums  beatine  and  colours 
flying,  and  to  pass  into  me  interior  of 
Spain ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  garrison 
became  prisoners  of  war.  The  <|ueen  of 
Spain  was  so  delighted  vrith  this  ttistance 
of  a  high  sense  of  honour,  that  she  pre- 
sented a  gold  medal  to  each  of  the  offi- 
cers, with  an  inscription  commensorative 
of  the  event,  and  a  new  suit  of  uniform 
to  each  ofthe  privates. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  JENA. 


[K* 


The  conseqiieacetirf  Bonsparte'iaue- 
coui  w^inftt  Austria,  in  the  campaign 

lerminated  by  the  battle  of  Au-tCTliti,  were 
psnicuUrly  unfortunale  for  tiie  km^ora 
of  Naples.  Atre*iyirfneutrftliiybet>«etn 
Fnnce  tnA  that  country  bad  been  con- 
cluded at  Farison  the  21st  of  September, 
1B05,  by  nhich  the  Neapolitan  court 
engaged  to  remain  neuiml  in  the  war 
between  France  and  tlie  allied  powers. 
Bui  scarcely  bad  aix  weeks  elapsed  aTier 
Ih?  [stification  of  this  treaty,  when  a  body 
dF  English  BDil  Husaiaii  forces  were  per- 
mitied  lo  be  landed  at  Naples  and  its 
ricinily.  Tills  violation  of  the  trealy  so 
initated  the  French  emperor,  that  on  the 
mamins  after  the  signature  of  the  peace 
of  Prabutg,  Bonaparte  Uiupd  a  imtcla 
nation  from  hii  head-quarters  at  V' ienna 
in  which  he  declared,  "  that  the  NeapolL 


tan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign."  This 
kin)tdora  was  immediately  iDvaded,  and 
conqu»«d,  of  which  Bonaparte's  bro- 
ther Joseph  WB3  created  king.  HaTing 
subdued  thsAustrians,  beat  the  Russians, 
and  cajoled  the  Prussian  monarch  with 
illusive  promises,  Napoleon  proceeded 
in  his  career  of  ai;grandiiement  without 
interruption.  He  eatablislied  a  new  con- 
r*diT«iion  of  Herman  princes,  at  the  bead 
of  which  he  placed  himself,  by  the  title  of 


linquish  his  title  of  emperor  of  Germany;; 
ruiied  ihe  duke  of  Wirteioburg,  and  the 
elenors  of  Saioiiy  and  Bavaria  lo  the  re- 
pil  dignity,  and  converted  the  republic 
of  Holland  into  a  monaicby,  under  his 
broilier  Louia. 

The  vaPiUnting  politirs  of  Prussia,  in 
1805,  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  al', 
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who  wished  to  se6  a  check  imposed  on 
the  ambition  and  usurpations  of  France. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
in  thatyear,  Frederick  William  had  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  join  Austria  and 
Russia,  ana  an  army  of  about  250,000 
men  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
field  against  the  French.  The  Prussian 
court,  however,  became  appalled  when 
it  beheld  the  surrender  of  general  Mack's 
anny,  and  the  advance  of  Buonaparte  to 
Vienna.  From  the  want  of  due  circum- 
specticMi,  or  suspicious  jealousies  of  the 
powers  who  at  aifierent  times  coalesced 
s^nst  France,  the  latter  power  always 
anticipated  their  designs,  and  rendered 
ibeir  union  inefficient.  Hius  on  every 
occasion,  before  they  could  be  brought  to 
act  in  oonoeit,  their  plans  were  anticipated, 
and  they  were  beat  in  detail. 

France  had  puchased  the  acquiescence 
ofPruMia  by  a  promise  of  Hanover,  which 
was  actually  sucrendered  to  her.  But  in 
hit  continental  arrangements,  Bnona- 
paite  paid  so  Uttle  regard  to  the  Prussian 
MOBan^y  that  the  latter,  irritated  by  re- 
peated iDsults,  detennined  to  appeal  to 
anna.  On  this  occasion,  the  temerity  of 
Ihe  Prussian  oabinet  was  as  distioguiah- 
aiUe  as  its  pievious  imberility  and  want 
af  firmness.  Austria  was  completely 
crippled,  and  the  Russian  troops  were 
wiihiii  her  own  distant  frontiers.  As  war, 
WwiiiU't  was  determined  upon,  the  Prus- 
sians vigorously  prepared  to  enter  the 
liate  against  the  o^^rwhabning  power  of 
France  single-handed. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were  met 
with  equal  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror of  France,  who  was  never  bdiind 
nis  enemies  in  vigilance  and  activity.  On 
the  24th  of  September,  1806,  Napoleon 
Quitted  his  capital  to  join  the  armies,  iu- 
nising  energy  as  he  passed  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  service,  and  settling  azrange- 
ments,  adapted  to  all  the  details  of  that 
complicated  and  formidable  machine, 
whose  operations  he  was  about  to  direct. 
In  the  mean  time  discussions  were  still 
continued,  and  eveu  so  late  as  the  5th  of 
October,  when  both  monarchs  were  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  respective  troops, 
a  dispatch  was  delivered  from  the  Prus- 
sian out-posts  to  the  French  army,  which 
still  afforded  an  opening  for  amicable  ad- 
justment. Within  a  few  days  after,  how- 
ever, a  declaration,  stating  the  grounds  of 
the  war,  was  published  hy  the  Prussian 


cabinet.  Both  parties  now  ooncctved 
themselves  ready  for  the  conflict ;  and  w 
confident  was  Prussia  in  her  own  strength, 
that  on  the  29th  of  September,  just  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  declined  the  offer  of  rein- 
forcements made  by  other  powers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three 
divisions ;  the  right,  consisting  of  the  corps 
of  marshals  Ney  and  Soult,  vrith  a  divi- 
sion of  Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by 
the  route  of  Amberg  and  Nuremberg,  to 
unite  at  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia,  in  their 
advance  upon  Hof,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  Saxony ;  Uie  centre,  composed 
of  the  reserve,  under  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  with  the  corps  of  the  prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo  (Bemadotte)  and  marshal  Davoust, 
and  the  imperial  guards,  marched  by  Bam- 
berg, towards  Culmbach,  in  Fianoonis, 
and  by  vray  of  Saalberg,  to  Genmy  in 
Saxony;  the  left,  consisting  of  the  troops 
ojf  marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  took 
their  route  for  Schweinfiirth,  towards  Co- 
burg,  and  advanced  to  Saalfeld,in  Saxony. 
The  veteran  Prussian  army,  having  its 
right  under  general  Blucher,  its  centre 
under  the  di^  of  Brunswick,  and  its 
left  commanded  l^  prince  Uohenlohe, 
had  taken  a  veiy  staong  position  akng 
the  north  of  Frankfort^  on  the  Mayne. 
The  campaign  opened  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  the  batUe  of  Schleiti,sSven  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Fulda.  Here  the 
three  Prussian  regiments  sustained,  with 
great  firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalnr ;  Dut  die 
efforts  of  the  French  were  finally  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Prussians  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  vrith  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  and 
five  hundred  waggons,  containing  military 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
On  the  10th  the  left  wing  of  the  Frendi 
army,  under  marshal  Lannes,  was  equally 
successftil  at  Saalfeld.  After  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade,  continued  vrithoot  in- 
termission for  upwards  of  two  hours,  the 
Prussian  cavalry  were  cut  off  hy  the 
French  hussars,  and  their  infimtry,  being 
unable  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat,  ^er« 
some  of  them  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  adjoining  woods,  while  others  were 
involved  inextricably  in  a  marshy  ground, 
where  they  weredriven  to  the  painfull  alter- 
native of  surrendering  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  this  engagement  pnooa 
Louis  of  Prussiai  brother  of  Fiedtikk 
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riiUftn,  WM  UUtd  liy  nanhal  de  Logis, 
of  the  10th  regiment  of  the  French  hus* 
SOB,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  per- 
loDti  oombftt.  The  merits  of  this  young 
prinoe  rendered  his  death  a  great  public 
takxaity,  and  aggravated  the  other  losses 
of  this  imfortonate  battle,  from  which  the 
Fieoch  derired  two  thousand  prisonen, 
tod  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  six 
bundled  of  the  Prussian  troops  were  left 
deid  apoa  the  field.  This  inauspicious 
opening  of  the  campaign  exdted  no  slight 
lensation  at  the  nead*quarters  of  the 
Prunian  army,  the  main  body  of  which 
feand  itself  placed,  on  the  12thy  in  a  sitn« 
idon  of  considerable  danger. 

Thit  object  of  Biu>naparte  had  been  to 
repeat  the  operation  of  the  preceding  cam^ 
paigB,  and  to  interpose  himself  between 
thesnny  of  the  enemy  and  their  depdts 
ttid  reMuroes.  The  main  body  of  the 
Prussian  army  oocu]iied  Eysenach,  Go- 
tbs,  Erfiirty  and  Weimar^  imd  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  confided, 
to  hife  commenoed  hostilities^  br  bearing 
down  with  his  right  wing  upon  Frankfort, 
with  his  centre  on  Wurtiburg,  and  his 
left  wing  on  Bamberg.  The  arrangements 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan  had  been  pr»- 
psitd  with  great  minuteneasi  and  seyoal 
oolnmas  had  been  pushed  on  to  Cassel 
■ad  other  places,  to  act  upon  the  ofien* 
fli^;  but  the  French  army  had  by  this 
time  nnexpeetedly  turned  the  extremity 
of  the  Prassiaa  right  wing,  and  obtained 
pOMession  of  the  eastern  bank  of  Saal, 
oocujpyittg,  within  a  very  shoit  period, 
Ssalbecg,  SchleitE,  and  Gerra.  Alarmed 
^  these  movements,  the  arrangements 
of  the  Prussian  anny  were  immediately 
changed.  The  detachments  which  had 
heen  precipitately  urged  forward,  were 
Kcalled;  and  the  head-quarters  were  re- 
moved tiifough  Weimar  to  Auerstadt,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jena,  while  general  Ru- 
<^el  occupied  the  position  of  Weimar. 
Such  were  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Prussians  previously  to  the  13th,  in 
uitidpation  of  the  ensuing  decisive  strug- 
gle. On  the  same  day,  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  and  marshal  Davonst  were  vrith 
their  corps  at  Nanmberg,  to  which  place 
the  wince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in  full 
march:  marshal  Lannes  proceeded  to 
Jena,  whither  the  emperor  Napoleon  vras 
^advancing,  while  his  head-quarters 
^*ete  at  Gerra.    Marshal  Ney  was  at 


Gotha,  and  marahal  Soult  was  proceeding 
on  the  strait  road  from  Naumbeig  to  Jena* 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  lath,  Buonaparte 
arrived  at  Jena,  and  from  an  elevated 
flat  near  the  place,  reconnoitred  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy.  The  importance  of 
this  elevation  ibr  the  play  of  tne  artillery 
was  so  gmU,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  difficulty,  and  indeed  seeming 
impossibility  of  its  accomplishment,  the 
herculean  labour  was  at  length  surmoimt* 
ed,  and  before  morning  the  artillery  was 
actually  planted  upon  the  eminence. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  sublimely 
interesting.  The  sentinels  were  almost 
close  to  ach  other ;  and  the  lights  of  the 
two  armies  were  vrithin  half  a  cannon 
shot,  in  one  case  illuminating  the  atmos- 
phere through  an  extent  of  front  of  six 
nours  mardi,  and  in  the  other  concen* 
tinted  to  a  comparatively  small  point. 
On  both  sides  all  was  watchfulness  and 
motion.  The  divisions  of  Ney  and  Soult 
were  occupied  the  whole  night  in  nuufch* 
ing,  and  at  break  of  day  idl  the  French 
troops  were  undo  arms.  Suchet's  divi* 
sion  fbrmed  the  ri^t;  the  imperial  guards 
occupied  Uie  summit  of  a  neight ;  and 
each  of  these  corps  had  their  artilleryin 
the  small  spaces  between  them.  The 
morning  was  obsciued  by  a  fog,  which 
continued  to  prevail  for  two  hours,  during 
which  Buonaparte  rode  along  the  line^ 
cautioning  his  officers  to  esmibit  order 
and  compactness  against  the  Prussian 
cavafary,  and  reminding  them  of  the  simi- 
larity  of  die  situation  of  the  Prussian  army 
to  that  of  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding 
year,  at  Ulm,  when  they  were  driven  from 
their  magazines,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  light  troops  b^an  the  action, 
by  dislodging  the  Prussians  from  an  ap- 
parently inaccessible  position  on  the  higii- 
way  between  Jena  and  Weimar;  and  the 
success  of  this  operation  enabled  the 
Frendi  troops  to  stretch  out  without 
restraint  on  the  plain,  where  they  now 
formed  in  order  of  batUe.  An  army  of 
fii^  thousand  men  had  been  detached  by 
the  Prussians  from  their  left  wing,  to 
cover  the  defiles  of  Naumburg,  and  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  passes  of  Koe- 
sen,  in  which  they  were  anticipated  by 
marshal  Davoust.  The  two  other  armies, 
one  of  which  amounted  to  eig;hty  thou- 
sand men,  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  French  army,  which  now  opened  out 
from  the  level  height  of  Jena.    At  this 
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crisis  the  mist  which  had  hung  over  the 
comhatants  began  to  dissifmte,  and  both 
annies  beheld  each  other  within  the  range 
of  cannon  shot.    Alter  the  first  action  of 
the  morning,  by  which  the  Prussians  had 
been  forced  to  quit  their  position,  the 
village  of  Holbtedt  became  the  i>oint  of 
attack,  and  the  Prussians  were  in  full 
motion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  this 
station,  when  marshal  Lannes  was  ordered 
to  its  support.     Marshal  Soult  attacked 
a  wood  on  the  right.    The  right  wing  of 
the  Prussians  made  a  movement  against 
the  left  of  the  French,  which  marshal 
Augereau  was  ordered  to  oppose,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  action  became 
general.   Every  manceuvre  on  both  sides 
was  performed  with  as  much  precision 
as  if  it  had  been  executed  upon  the  pa- 
rade, while  two  hundred  ana  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  and  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  scattered  death  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing scenes  ever  displayed  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world.    AAer  a  struggle  of  nearly 
two  hours,  marshal  Soult  secured  pos- 
session of  the  wood,  from  which  he  im- 
mediately moved  forward,  while,  at  the 
same  instant,  the  division  of  the  French 
cavalry  in  reserve,  and  two  other  divisions 
just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  fifom 
the  corps  of  marshal  Ney,  were,  by  order 
of  Buonaparte,  brought  into  action,  and 
so  much  strengthened  the  French  line,  as 
to  throw  the  Prussians  into  great  dis- 
order.    By  a  striking  effort  of  skill  and 
bravery,  this  disorder  was  speedily  re- 
trieved, and  the  battle  was  resumed,  and 
continued  for  almost  an  hour.    At  this 
crisis  "  there  was  room  for  a  moment's 
doubt ;''  the  fate  of  tlie  day  hung  in  awful 
suspense ;  but  the  reserve,  under  the  duke 
of  Berg,  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  and  threw  the  Prus- 
sian troops  into  extreme  confusion.     In 
vain  did  the  cavalry  and  infiintry  form 
themselves  into  a  square,  the  shock  was 
irresistible,  and  the  most  dreadful  charge 
completed  their  overthrow.  On  the  right, 
marshal  Davoust  not  only  maintained 
his   ground  against  the  great  body  of 
Prussians  sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of 
Koesen,  but,  advancinff  into  the  plain, 
pursued  them  for  three  hours  in  their  re- 
treat to  Weimar.     In  this  retreat,  the 
confusion  in  the  Prussian  army  was  ex- 
treme, and  the  king,  finding  it  necessary 
to  quit  the  road,  was  obliged  to  retire 


across  the  fi^ds  at  the  head    of  hit 
regiment  of  cavalry. 

From  the  spot  where  Napoleon  stood, 
he  saw  the  flight  of  the  Prussians,  and 
hb  cavalry  taliing  them  by  thousands. 
Night  was  approaching ;  and  here,  as  at 
Austerlitz,  the  emperor  rode  round  the 
field  of  battle.    lie  often  alighted  from 
his  horse  to  give  a  little  biandy  to  the 
wounded ;  and  several  times  he  was  ob- 
served to  put  his  hand  to  the  breast  of  a 
soldier  to  ascertain  whether  his  heart  beat, 
because,  in  consequence  of  having  seen 
some  slight  appearance  of  colour  on  his 
cheeks,  he  supposed  he  might  not  be 
dead.    If  he  found  a  greater  number  of 
dead  on  one  part  of  the  field  than  another, 
he  looked  at  the  buttons  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  r^ment,  and  it  was  his 
custom,  at  the  first  review  in  which  he  saw 
the  regiment,  to  ask  questions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked,  or  had  been 
attacked,  in  order  to  discover  the  caiiise 
of  the  loss  he  had  observed.     While 
making  the  tour  of  the  field  of  battle,  he 
was  seen  two  or  three  times  to  discover,  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned,  men  who 
i  were  still  alive,  and,  on  these  occasioos, 
he  would  give  way  to  a  joy  whidi  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle.  Napo- 
leon was  every  moment  annoyed  by  bis 
troops  shouting,  <<  Long  live  the  em- 
peror.'' The  unperial  foot  guards,  en- 
raged at  not  being  allowed  to  press  for- 
wilffd,  while  they  saw  every  other  corps 
in  motion,  several  voices  from  among 
them  vociferated  "  Forward  T'— -"What 
is  that  I  hear?''  said  Napoleon  ;  ^'itcan 
come  from  none  other  Uian  beardless  boys, 
who  wish  to  give  orders  independent  of 
me ;  let  them  wait  till  they  nave  com- 
manded in  thirty  battles  before  they  take 
upon  themselves  to  advise  me." 

In  the  heaviest  of  the  fire,  when  the 
enemy  had  nearly  lost  all  their  generals, 
not  a  man  of  distinction,  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  vnis  even  wounded.  Mar- 
shal Lannes  was  graied  bv  a  mu»ketba)l 
on  the  breast,  but  escaped  unhurt.  Mar- 
shal Davoust  had  his  hat  and  clothes  shot 
through  in  several  places  with  small  bul- 
lets. The  emperor  was  continually  sur- 
rounded, wheresoever  he  appeared,  by  the 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  Marshal  Bessieres; 
the  grand  master  of  the  horse,  Caulio- 
court;  and  also  by  his  aides-de-cump, 
and   equerry  in  waiting,  who  were  all 
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anxious  topvesene  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
whose  penoD  they  shielded  by  ezposiDg 
tbeirown. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  this  battle 
is  estimated  by  the  French  at  twenty 
thousand  killed,  firom  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand prisoners,  besides  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  immense  magazines 
of  military  stores  and  provisions ;  among 
the  prisoners  were  more  than  twenty  gene- 
rals ;  nnrshal  Mollendorf  was  wounded, 
and  the  dake  of  Brunswick  and  general 
Rachel  were  killed.  The  French  acknow- 
ledged a  loss  on  their  part  of  from  four 
to  fire  thousand  men ;  tne  victory,  how- 
ever,  was  complete,  and  the  battle  of  Jena 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Berg,  who,  in  his  opem- 
tioDs,  had  so  frequently  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  great  preceptor  in  the  art 
of  war,  on  the  15th  of  October  invested 
Erfurth,  and  on  the  following  day,  that 
fine  dtaidel,  to  which  general  Mollendorf 
bad  retreated,  was  surrendered,  with  four- 
teen thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     The  blockade  of  Magdeburg, 
which,  being  supposed  perfectly  out  of 
danger,  had  been  made  a  dep6t  for  the 
most  valuable  effects  feom  Munster,  Cas- 
sel,  and  East  Friesland,  amounting  to  a 
very  great  accumulation,  was  entered  on 
the  20th,  under  the  orders  of  the  same 
commander,  while  he  proceeded  towards 
Spandau,  only  three  miles  from  Berlin. 
Tne  garrison  of  this  place  surrendered 
on  the  24th,  and  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, Magdeburg  itself,  with  twenty-two 
thoosand  prisoners,  was  yielded  up  to 
the  enemy,  presenting  a  singular  instance 
of  the  effect  of  that  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  by  the   success  of  the  French 
forces,  and  the  mfluenoe  of  which  per- 
vaded the  most  numerous  garrisons  and 
the  strongest  fortifications.  Another  effect 
of  this  complete  dismay  was  the  capture, 
by  this  active  and  successful  commander, 
of  Stettin,  a  fortress  well  calculated  for 
defence,  and  which  contained  a  garrison 
of  six  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  achievement 
was  accomplished  by  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  duke  of  Berg's  corps,  while  the  other 
attacked  a  column  of  six  thousand  Prus- 
sians, who  immediately  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which,  after 
the  fatal  day  of  Jena,  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe  directed  his  course  with  the  prin- 


cipal wreck  of  the  army,  havmg  under 
him  about  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  prin- 
cipally guards  and  grenadiers,  six  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  sixty-four  pieces 
of  hatnessed  artillery.  In  bis  attempt, 
however,  to  reach  thts  place,  he  was  an- 
ticipated bv  the  arrival  at  Templon  of 
the  duke  of  Berg,  who,  not  doubtmgthat 
the  prince  would,  in  consequence  of  this 
failure,  bend  his  course  to  Prentzlow, 
without  a  moment's  delay  set  off  for  that 
place,  and,  by  a  well-concerted  attack, 
overthrew,  in  its  suburbs,  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  prioce,  and 
forced  him,  with  great  loss,  to  withdraw 
within  the  town,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately summoned.  The  gates  beinff 
speedily  burst  open  by  the  enemy,  and 
no  chance  of  effectual  opposition  to  the 
attack  remaining,  the  prmce  engaged  in 
a  treaty  of  capitulation,  and  the  same 
day  defiled  his  whole  army  before  the 
grand  duke,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  gallant  geneml  Blucher,  with  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
eluded  the  enemy's  pursuit  for  three 
weeks ;  but  at  last,  being  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Lubeck,  that  place  was 
surrounded,  and  the  old  veteran,  when 
all  hope  of  succour  vras  dissipated,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation. 

Marshal  Davoust  had,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  taken  possession  of  Leipzic, 
where  immediate  notice  was  given  to  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  that  all  £nglish 
property  would  be  seized  in  this  grand 
entrepot  of  British  merchandise ;  and  ull 
persons  were  enjoined  within  twenty-four 
nouTS  to  send  in  a  declaration  regarding 
all  such  property  in  their  possession,  of 
whateverdescription;  the  non-compliance 
with  this  mandate  to  be  punished  by  the 
summary  process  of  military  tribunals. 
Having  oraered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown 
over  the  Elbe  at  this  place,  Davoust  pro- 
ceeded to  Wittenburg,  and  gained  by 
surprise  the  bridges  of  that  town,  afUr 
which  he  moved  mrward  to  Berlin,  which 
he  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on 
the  25th,  followed  on  the  succeeding  day 
by  the  corps  of  marshal  Augereau.  On 
the  24th,  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Pots- 
dam, where  he  visited  the  palace,  and 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick.  The 
sword  of  that  distinguished  warrior,  the 
ribbon  of  the  black  eagle,  the  colours 
takefl  by  him  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
the  scatrf  which  h^  nsed  during  that  cri- 
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tical  period  of  hia  Ttcissitude  and  glory, 
excited  particular  regard  and  emotion, 
and  Napoleon,  seizing  these  trophies,  ex- 
claimed with  transport,  "Twenty  millions 
shall  not  purchase  them.  I  will  present 
them  to  my  old  soldiers,  and  the  Hotel 
of  Invalids  at  Paris  shall  be  their  iiitare 
depository.''  Within  three  days  afler  his 
arrival  at  Potsdam,  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  Berlin,  attended  by  hid  prin- 
cipal generals,  and  his  foot  guards. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  during  this  period, 
tras  wandering  from  place  to  place,  suffer- 
ing all  the  horrors  of  exile.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
were  deprived  of  their  dominions;  Meck- 
lenburg was  taken  possession  of;  and 
Hanover  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  They  also  seized  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  where  all  British  merchan- 
dize and  other  property  was  placed  under 
sequestration.  While  Buonaparte  re- 
mained at  Berlin,  the  king  of  Prussia 
sent  a  minister  to  attempt  a  negotiation, 
and  an  armistice  was  actually  signed, 
but  such  were  its  humiliating  stipulations, 
that  the  king  refused  to  ratify  it,  rather 
choosing  to  trust  to  his  future  fbrtunes, 
and  the  success  of  the  Russian  forces, 
trhich  were  now  approaching  his  frontiers. 


ENGLISH  RESOLUTION. 

At  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
American  war,  a  remaikable  instance  of 
British  valour  and  determined  courage 
was  displayed  by  die  master,  and  in  fltct 
sole  owner,  of  a  ship  called  the  "  Charles 
Henry,"  of  about  250  tons  burthen, 
bound  from  Demerara  to  London,  with 
a  very  valuable  cargo  of  rum,  sugar,  &c. 
who,  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  action 
of  one  hour,  contrived  to  beat  off  an 
American  privateer,  although  superior  to 
them  in  weight  of  metal,  and  complement 
of  men.  The  following  facts  are  recorded 
by  a  passenger,  who  was  present  during 
the  action : — It  is  scarcely  neecessay  to 
state,  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  privateers  cruis- 
ing in  the  Western  Ocean,  to  capture  the 
British  West  Indiamen,  for  them  to  wait 
convoy;  but  in  this  instance,  not  having 
completed  the  taking  of  our  cargo  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  the  convoy,  we  should 
have  beoi  compelled,  had  we  waited  for 
the  next,  to  lay  bv  one  or  two  months ; 
eur  eaptain  therafore  resolved  to  nm  ell 


hazards  rather  than  delay  hk  vmige ; 
add,  knowing  the  qualities  of  his  ship  as 
to  sailing,  he  was  confident  no  larger  ves- 
sel could  come  up  with  him,  and  be  was 
determined  if  any  small  craft  attacked 
him,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  protect 
his  ship  and  cargo  at  the  risk  of  nis  life. 
U|)on  this  determination  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  had  scarcely  left 
Demerara  three  davs,  and  goin^  over 
the  domains  of  old  Neptune  vHth  his  top- 
gallant sails  set,  and  all  snug  alow  and 
aloft,  vrhen  the  mate,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  fore-top,  descried  a  sail,  ap- 
parently with  every  inch  of  canvass  flying. 
The  mate  descended ;  he  was  rather  t 

Stunt  bdng,  and  had  formeriy  served  m 
e  Royal  Sovereign,  under  Lora  Colling- 
wood,  at  Tra&lgar ;  therefore  was  ahardy 
veteran,  and  what  a  British  seaman  is  ia 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Our  worthy  skip- 
per placed  great  confidence  in  this  man, 
and  seeing  him  approach  at  a  quicker 
pace  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  glistening 
with  apparent  pleasure,  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  haste.  This  c^uestion  did 
not  want  repeating ;  but  taking  the  cap- 
tain by  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  dragged  him 
aft,  vrith  this  solution,— **  Ihim  work  I  ex- 
pect— for  d'ye  see,  'tween  you  and  me,  by 
the  look  of  that  fellow's  canvass,"  point- 
inff  over  the  larboard-quarter  of  the  ship, 
"  1  guess  she's  a  Yankee."  The  captain 
now  applied  the  glass  to  his  eye,  and  found 
what  Uie  mate  had  stated  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect ;  he  immediately  called  all  the  men 
aft,  and  told  them  be  would  double  then 
pay  for  the  whole  time  they  had  served  in 
the  ship,  if  they  would  defend  her,  for  be 
had  strong  suspicion  that  the  stmrme  sail, 
which  now  could  be  perceived  pfaioly, 
was  an  enemy ;  and  in  case  of  the  death 
of  an^  man,  he  would  pay  that  which 
was  his  due  to  his  friends,  and  he  would 
provide  in  some  vray  or  odier  for  those 
that  had  wives.  This  was  sufficient — 
they  one  and  all  declared  they  would 
fight  her  if  there  was  any  chance,  or  at  all 
events  give  her  a  broadside  for  the  honour 
of  Old  England.  The  captain,  wishing 
to  avoid  fitting  her  if  possible,  ordered 
the  studding-sails  to  be  set;  but  finding 
this  was  of  no  avail,  as  she  gained  con* 
siderably  upon  us,  ordered  tiiem  to  be 
taken  in,  the  courses  to  be  clewed  op, 
the  main  and  fore-sail  to  be  backed,  the 
deck  to  be  cleared  ih>m  all  lumber,  the 
tompions to  betaken  out^tbe  gnnfeiaiid 
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die  noi  dbtfiboted  in  Uie  best  poestUe 
raamer,  with  orders  not  to  fire  unless 
thef  oeoid  make  sure  of  the  shot  telling. 
By  this  time  the  suspicious  vessel  was  not 
hilf  a  leigue  distant,  and,  by  her  tall  and 
nkiDg  mastSy  and  symmetry  of  hull,  kept 
OS  no  longer  in  su^Mose ;  she  was  what 
aeamen  call  a  Baltimore  clipper— one  of 
yoarregukr  cutwaters.  The  mate,  know- 
ing ber  intentions,  and  seenungl  v  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  another  bniah,  as 
be  leraMd  it,  was  coolly  and  delibenuely 
stripping  all  his  clothes  from  his  peison, 
with  the  exoeptioQ  of  his  trowters,  which 
exBiBpte  was  foUowed  by  all  the  men. 
T1i«r  sppeanmoe  ai  this  time  was  trulj 
vwlike,  each  having  a  cutlass  in  hu 
band,  a  biaoe  of  piatois  at  his  side,  and 
all  rody  and  wiUmg  tot  the  6ay .  It  was 
now  aboQt  three  p.m.  and  the  Americans 
dose  on  our  weather  bow  ^ — up  went  our 
cnngn,  which  she  soon  perceived,  and 
answered  it  b^  a  gun  to  leeward,  at  the 
same  time  hotsting  English  colours.  Tlie 
Gtptain  now  thou^t  her  to  be  an  English 
sloop  of  war,  but  the  mate  was  quite  alive  I 
to  her  mofemoits,  and  desired  the  cap- 
tain to  be  on  the  look  out,  as  she  would 
be  alongside  and  take  him  before  he  could 
fire  a  gun.    By  this  time  she  was  within 
bail,  and  a  rough  and  despemte  looking 
^gabond  appeared  on  her  bow,  and  dcp 
numded  the  wip's  name,  from  whence, 
uid  destination;  tha captain  immediately 
aoswered,  that  it  was  only  by  compulsion 
^  be  should  be  made  to  answer  where 
die  was  from,  aaid,  if  be  wished  to  know 
ber  name,  it  waa  only  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  beconld  get  tfaa  desired  imformation 
6tnn  her  stem.  Her  intentions  were  now 
dear  to  osall :  she  had  a  long  18-pounder 
amidships,  on  a  swivel,  and  eight  24- 
poonden,  and  a  crew  of  about  60  of  te 
°M)st  desperate  looking  villains  that  eyes 
^vwbehdd.  Oar  fome  was  only  eight  18- 
potinden,  and  a  crew  consisting  of  only 
30  men  and  boys.    Our  captain,  per- 
cciring  it  was  thor  intention  of  clapping 
tbeir  vessel  alongside,  bailed  them  in  a 
nsolute  manner,  that  if  they  did  not  keep 
tbeb  ship  offba  would  throw  his  fire  into 
W.  This  had naefiect  on  the  American: 
tbev  still  kept  nearing,  and  it  became 
Mgh  time  to  dap  a  stopper  on  them.  Our 
^^'wdside  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
""-beiw  she  had  it ;  and  the  smoke  in 
*^  degree  clearing  awa^,  we  found  we 
^  earned  away  her  mnenptop,  which 


was  hanging  over  her  side.    Hie  Amerin 
can  now  opened  her  swivel  upon  us,  and 
so  true  did  she  fire  it,  that  not  a  shot 
missed  us;  which  obliged  us  to  open 
again  sooner  than  we  wished,  fearing  that 
our  shot  would  too  soon  be  expended. 
We  were  now  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  the  American's  stem,  and  the  mate 
ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  a-starboarcL 
and  the  after  sails  to  be  brailed  up  and 
shivered;  an4»  as  our  ship  fell  off,  we 
gave  h&t  another  broadside  double  shot- 
ted— scarcely  a  shot  appeared  to  miss,  so 
truly  had  the  euns  be^  pointed.    The 
instant  we  h|id  fired  we  braced  up  our 
after-yards,  put  the  helm  a-port,  and  stood 
for  her  again ;  this  manosuvre  we  prac- 
tised with  such  success  that  the  American 
could  only  get  the  swivel  to  open  upon 
us,  which  certainly  did  great  execution 
to  our  rigging,  and  four  of  our  daring 
band  lay  dead  upon  the  deck.      The 
American's  fore,  main,  and  main-top  sails, 
were  now  hanging  in  ribbons,  and  the 
affiray  became  more  desperate.    She  had 
closed  with  us,  and  pirt  of  her  crew^ 
headed  by  a  daring  looking  fellow,  at- 
tempted to  board  us:  they  were  three 
times  repulsed  by  our  gallant  crew  with 
great  slaughter,  and  again  had  made  their 
appearance  on  the  bows  of  their  ship, 
while  their  bowsprit  was  locked  in  our 
main  rigging;  which  happened  rather  *un- 
fortunaUdy,  as  it  tended  to  assist  them 
materially  in  their  operations,  and  our 
whole  force  was  directed  to  this  quarter 
to  repulse  them.     Our  guns  were  all 
deserted  fiirtbis  purpose,  and  the  Ameri- 
can's guns  were  P^yu^  upon  us  with 
dreadful  execution,   xhe  Americans  had 
now  gained  a  footing  upon  our  deck,  the 
comlMUt  became  dreadful,  and  our  mate, 
with  his  cutlass,  was  dealing  destruction 
to  all  who  opposed  his  arm,  although 
wounded  in  his  swprd-wrist,  which  only 
tended  to  m^e  him  the  more  desperate. 
At  this  moment  ^  seaman  cut  our  run- 
ning rigging  ^  as  to  clear  the  American, 
which,  when  done,  she  swung  and  fell 
off,  leaving  five  of  her  men  on  our  decks, 
who  were  immediately  shot    The  action 
again  pommenced,  broadside  and  broad- 
sme,  with  reboubled  fiury,  dealing  slaugh- 
ter in  both  ships.   Our  shot  now  became 
entirely  expended,  and  all  chance  of  es- 
cape appcfued  hopeless,  when  one  of  our 
men  recollected  we  had  some  bagsof  naila, 
retmned  goods ;  these  were  immedi^ly 
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ierred  to  the  guns,  and  with  which  we  so 
raked  the  American,  and  created  such 
havoc  among  her  crew,  that  only  a  single 
gun  was  fired  by  them,  and  that  at  long  in- 
tervals. Even  this  at  length  was  silenced, 
and  they  no  longer  able,  or  unwilling  to 
carry  on  the  engagement,  by  the  help  of 
what  little  sail  they  could  set,  sheered  ofT, 
leaving  us  only  our  main  and  mizen-mast 
standing.  Tlius  ended  a  most  desperate 
and  bloody  engagement,  leaving  ten  of 
our  brave  fellows  dead  and  wounded ; 
but  the  loss  on  the  American  side  must 
have  been  dreadful ;  fifteen  were  found 
dead  on  our  decks,  and  the  mate  might 
have  numbered  five  which  be  slew  with 
his  own  arm.  To  account  for  the  loss  of 
our  rigging,  it  was  noticed  the  American 
had  her  guns  elevated,  doubtless,  for  that 
purpose.  Such  cool  intrepidity  and  delibe- 
ration, exhibited  on  the  part  of  our  cap- 
tain Hnd  men,  was  surprising,  considering 
the  force  they  had  to  contend  with ;  fully 
proving  that  nothing  can  withstand  the 
nravery  of  British  seamen^  when  properly 
commanded. 


THE  StAR  OVER  THE  FOREHEAD. 

After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  on  muster- 
ing the  regiments  to  ascertain  the  number 
missibg,  there  was  a  Captain  Emery,  or 
Everai5,  of  one  of  the  regiments,  the  num- 
ber I  forget.  He  fell  on  the  memorable 
day,  unknown  to  any  one.  His  faithful 
and  affectionate  servant  began  to  search 
for  his  master,  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 
The  night  was  dark  and  chilly ;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  on  his  nocturnal  trip, 
when  some  of  the  stars  began  to  peep 
from  behind  the  dark  clouds,  to  light  him 
on  liis  gloomy  way.  He  well  recollected 
the  spot  where  he  last  saw  him  engaged 
with  two  enemies,  the  faithful  servant 
being  himself  too  busy  in  the  work  of 
death  to  give  him  any  assistance.  When 
near  the  well-known  spot,  he  stumbled 
over  many  bodies,  and  felt  the  forehead 
of  every  one  of  them.  Some  of  these  poor 
creatures,  still  alive,  grasped  his  leg,  some 
his  hand ;  but  he  h^ea  them  not.  His 
heart  was  bent  upon  finding  his  re- 
spected and  revered  master,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  when  in  action.  Long  and 
dreary  was  the  search.  The  night  became 
darker;  all  the  little  stars  had  retired 
behind  the  pitchy  clouds.  Close  to  where 
he  then  was,  he  heard  a  voice :  **  Stran- 


ger, whoever  you  are,  friend  or  foe,  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  our  God,  to 
give  me  a  drink  of  water."  At  the  well- 
known  voice  of  his  dear  master,  he  sprang 
over  the  dead  bodies  like  an  antelope, 
and,  feelins;  the  forehead  of  the  suppUcant, 
found  the  deep  and  well-known  scar.  He 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  calltd 
him  by  his  name ;  but,  alas  1  those  words 
uttered,  craving  for  water,  were  bis  last. 
He  was  dead  1  The  honest  servant,  al- 
though a  considerable  way  from  camp, 
carried  him  on  his  back ;  and,  when  lay- 
ing him  down  before  has  comrades,  ima- 
gine his  astonishment,  wbeD  he  bdheU, 
instead  of  his  master,  a  youth  who  wts 
unknown  to  him,  but  had  leoeived  t 
similar  cut  to  that  on  his  master's  fore* 
head!  Having  discovered  his  inistake, 
he  again  sallied  forth,  and'^i^wo  houn 
after  he  laid  his  dear  mastorVende  the 
stranger,  whom  he  found  close  to  the  snot 
where  he  took  the  stranger  from,  ne, 
too,ivas  dead.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Who  the  stranger  was,  was  never  known. 
Such  is  the  attachment  of  faithfulsenrants! 


THE  SPIRIT  MOVED. 

In  the  late  American  war,  a  N«w  York 
trader  was  chased  by  a  small  French 
privateer,  and  having  four  guns,  with 
plenty  of  small  arms,  it  was  agreed  to 
stand  a  brush  with  the  enemy  rather  than 
be  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  passea- 
gers  was  an  athletic  quaker,  who,  thoug4i 
he  withstood  every  solicitation  to  lend  a 
hand,  as  being  contrary  to  his  Teligio\»s 
tenets,  kepturadking  to  and  fro  onMie 
deck,  the  enemy  all  the  time  pouring  m 
their  shot.  At  length,  the  vessels  btriu^ 
alongside  of  each  other,  a  disposition  to 
board  was  manifested  by  the  French, 
which  was  soon  put  into  execution.  The 
quaker  looked  as  pacific  as  ever,  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  man  jumped  on  board, 
Aminadab  sprang  unexpectedly  upon 
him,  and  grappling  him  by  the  collar, 
coolly  said,  "  Friend,  thou  hast  no  busi- 
ness herel'^  and  hoisting  him  up,  plumped 
him  into  the  sea. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 


Amovo  the  cabinet  pap«n,  of  which 
the  French  republican  govern  meat  gained 
poaMasion,  when  the;  oratumed  the 
monarchj,  it  ii  nid  thm  wai  one,  coii' 
lainiog  a  project  drawn  by  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  for  the  Mizure  and  colo- 
Dimtion  of  ^ypt.  Thii  the  Director; 
determined  to  put  in  execution;  and  the 


of  Campo  Fwrnoi,  waa  freed  from 
of  Iwr  enemies  ;  while  a  numeroua  and 
Ticioriona  army,  with  a  general,  a  great 
EiTourite  with  it,  who  had  conducted  it 
to  o'ten  to  victor},  was  entirely  unem- 
plo>ed.  The  Directory,  therefore,  readily 
embraced  the  proposal  of  Bonaparte, 
or  perhapa  si^esl^  the  scheme  to  him, 
of  invading  andconqueriru;  I^typt-  llie 
Turkish  gotemmcnt,  at  lliia  time,  was 
Vol.  I. 


K>  moch  wiahened  and  diatiacted  by  in- 
ternal cmnmotiona  and  rebellioni  that  no 
fonnidable  opposition  waa  to  be  dreaded 
from  it :  E^pt,  indeed,  could  be  re- 
garded only  as  nominally  part  of  the 
Tnrfcidi  dominions ;  and  if  the  French 


they  might  perhaps  quaah  them,  by  the 
reflection  that  Egypt  wb4,  in  a  manner, 
common  properly,  open  to  those  who 
couM  leiie  ii ;  and  that  the  Turiis  would 
no  more  be  injured  by  its  being  in  the 
power  of  France,  than  by  its  continuing 
under  the  dominion  of  their  rebelliout 
subjecti. 

Besides  the  moiivea  which  had  led 
the  French  goTemment,  during  the  mo- 
naichy,  to  plan  ihe  subiection  of  Egypt, 
there    were  othen    which,   no  doubt, 
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prompted  the  lepublic  to  undertake  that 
enterprise.  France  had  been  nearly  stript 
of  all  her  West  India  colonies ;  and  wbue 
England  was  mistress  of  the  seas  there 
was  little  prospector  probability  that  she 
would  be  able  to  regain  them,  or  pre* 
serve  them  when  regained.  But  Egypt 
offered  itself  as  a  colony,  as  valuable,  m 
point  of  fertility,  a^a^x  oCtha  \Ve^  India,  |^ 
islands;  and  mvtek  more  convementaiKf 
desirable  in  many  other  respects.  The 
distance  from  France  was  comparatively 
short ;  the  navigation,  from  that  and 
other  circumstances,  not  so  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  British  cruisers ;  and  the 
climate  was  much,  more  healthy.  All 
these  considerations  had  their  weight, 
viewing  Egypt  merely  as  a  substitute  for 
the  French  West  India  Islands;  but  it 
was  placed  and  considered  by  Buona- 
parte and  the  Directorjr  in  another  point 
of  view.  England  derived  a  great  deal 
of  her  wealth  from  her  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies;  the  attempts  to  invade  and 
conquer  her,  though  still  held  out  by  the 
government  of  France,  as  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  easy  of  execution,  were imown 
by  them  to  be  hopeless  and  desperate ; 
the  only  chance,  tnerefore,  of  humbling 
this  haughty  and  mighty  foe  was,  to  cut 
off  her  wealth ;  if  this  were  done,  her 
naval  power  fell  of  course.  To  the  East 
Indies,  therefore,  the  Directory  looked ; 
and  the  invasion  of  Egypt  they  planned 
as  the  most  easy  route  for  a  nation 
inferior  at  sea,  to  reach  those  distant 
British  possessions.  Besides,  whoever 
possessed  Egypt,  had  the  key  to  the 
Turkjsh  dommions ;  and,  if  thi^  were 
Inquired,  not  only  would  the  f;lory  and 
the  strength  of  France  be  much  mcreased, 
but  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  most  seriously  injured,  while  Austria 
would  be  laid  bare  in  a  very  important 
quarter. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  motives 
and  considerations  that  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  the  French ;  and  this 
enterprise  the  Directory  were  resolved  to 
undertake  with  means  much  more,  to 
all  appearance,  than  commensurate  to 
the  mere  conquest  and  occupation  of  that 
country.  The  ports  in  ttie  South  of 
France  were  chosen  for  the  assembliue 
of  this  mighty  armament ;  but  troops  and 
ships  were  collected  from  oil  quarters; 
from  Normandy,  Brittany,  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, and  Corsica.      From  documents 


which  were  afterwards  found  on  board 
some  of  the  captured  ships,  the  arma- 
ment, at  its  sailing  from  Toulon,  was 
composed  of  forty-two  thousand  land 
forces ;  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ten  seamen ;  besides  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  which  were  on 
the  vessels  that  were  destined  against 
Alexandria..  The  flotillat  which  was  to 
go  tip  the  Nile,  consisted  of  one  thou- 
sand irve  hundred  sail,  each  of  which 
contained  one  hundred  men;  and  the 
transports  which  carried  out  the  troops, 
were  manned  with  three  thousand  and 
seventeen ;  making  a  grand  total  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men.  The  fleet,  which  was  to  pro- 
tect this  army,  consisted  of  thirteen  ships 
of  the  Une,  one  of  which  carried  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  three  eighty, 
and  nine  seventy-tour;  seven  frigates, 
carrying  forty  guns  each;  besides  smaller 
vessels,  making  on  the  whole  forty-four 
sail.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given 
to  Admiral  Brueys. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  this  fleet  sailed 
from  Toulon ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June, 
it  arrived  off  the  island  of  Malta,  which 
Buonaparte  took  possession  of  ;  and 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  there  to  guard 
it,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Egypt,  whii^k 
he  reached  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  having 
effected  a  landing,  and  gained  possession 
of  Alexandria,  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
anchored  off  Aboukir. 

Although  the  British  ministry  wen 
ignorant  of  the  precise  destination  of  this 
armament,  yet  they  were  not  uninformed 
of  its  equipment^  and  the  probable  time 
of  its  sailing:  instructions  were»  tliere- 
fore,  sent  to  ^arl  Sl  Vincent,  to  dbpatch 
Admiral  Nelson  in  quest  of  the  French 
fleet.  At  the  time  Lord  St.  Vincf^nt  re- 
ceived these  instructioos,  Admiral  Nel- 
son was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  three  sail  of  tlie  line  and  a  few  fri- 
gates ;  but  as  this  force  was  totally  in- 
adequate  to  the  object  on  which  he  >»a» 
now  to  be  employed,  Lord  St.  \'^iiR«:at 
resolved  to  sen(i  him  ten  sail  of  the  hnt*: 
these,  however,  could  not  be  immediatfij 
spared,  without  endangering  the  blixjk- 
ade  of  Cadiz,  which  Mras  still  continued. 
The  Admiralty  at  home  had  taken  the 
necessary  precautions  to  enable  Lord  St. 
Vincent  to  reinforce  Admiral  Nelson,  m 
ordering  out  the  same  number  of  ve&sAh 
from  England,  as  he  meant  to  send  into 
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the  Mediterraneaa ;  of  this  intention  of 
the  Admiralty,  his  lordship  was  inform- 
td;  and  he  accordingly  victualled  ten 
sail  of  hu  squadron,  and  had  them  com- 
nletely  ready  in  other  respects,  to  sail 
me  moment  the  ships  from  England  came 
in  &ight.    Frigates  were  stationed  to  be 
on  the  look  out ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
nude  the  signal  that  the  reinforcement 
WHS  in  sighty  Captain  Trowbridge,  of  the 
Culloden,  who,  as  senior  captain,  had 
the  command  of  the  squadron  destined 
to  join  Admiral  Nelson,  got  under  weigh, 
and  the  whole  were  out  of  sight  before 
the  squadron  front  England  had  anchor- 
ed off  Cadiz.    About  sun-set  on  the  8tk 
of  June,  they  joined  Lord  Nelson,  who 
having  previously  learnt  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  bad  sailed  m>m  Toulon  on  the  22d 
of  May,  with  the  wind  at  N.  W.  con* 
eluded  that  their  course  was  up  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  accordingly  directed  his 
pursuit  thither.  Before,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  he 
vranged  the  order  of  battle  and  the  plan 
of  attack  which  was  to  be  followed  in 
case  he  came  up  with  them :  he  divided 
iiis  squadron  into  two  divisions ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  van,  his  own  ship  was  sta- 
tioned ;and  the  Orion,  Captain  Sir  James 
Saumarex,  in  the  centre  of  the  rear-divi- 
sioD :  the  post  of  leading  the  line  on  the 
stajitoard  tack,  was  assigned  to  the  next 
senior  captain,  Trowbridge,  in  the  Cul- 
loden ;  and  Captain  Darby,  in  the  Belle- 
rophon,  who  ranked  in  point  of  seni- 
ority next  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  was 
directed  to  lead  the  line  on  the  larboard 
tack.  In  this  arriuigement.  Admiral  Nel- 
son was  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  conform  to  the  old  fashion  of  paying 
a  compliment  to  seniority,  and  of  placing 
confidence  in  those  who  had  had  the  most 
experience. 

Admiral  Nelson  first  steered  to  Cor- 
nea, but  not  being  able  to  gain  any  in- 
telligence respecting  the  French  fleet,  he 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  16th :  here  he  merely  gathered 
from  vague  report,  that  the  enemy  had 
been  seen  steering  towards  Malta.  As 
the  wind  was  fair.  Admiral  Nelson  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  that  island,  by  the 
ne.irest  passase,  through  the  Faro  di 
Messhui ;  as  he  passed  between  Sicily 
and  the  main  land,  he  learnt  that  the 
French  had  actually  been  at  Malta,  and 
had  conquered  it.  When  he  reached  this 
-slviid,  they  had  tailed  a  few  days  before. 


directing  their  course  to  the  south"4Mt. 
As  their  object  could  only  be  Egypt,  the 
British  Admiral  pressed  on  thither, nndet 
all  the  soil  tliat  his  ships  could  carry ; 
but  when  he  arrived  off  Alezaadrift, them 
was  no  appearance  of  the  French  fleet, 
nor  could  he  gain  any  inteUigedoe  r»* 
apecting  them.  His  future  courM  was 
now  to  bedirected  principally  atntidom; 
he  first  steered  for  the  coast  of  Ca»* 
mania,  and  afterwards  towards  the  island 
of  Candia.  Changing  his  route,  he  then 
returned  to  Sicily,  whither  he  airived  on 
the  18th  of  July.  Here  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  a  supply  of  water ;  but 
so  eager  were  the  acfmiral,  officers,  and 
crew,  to  resume  the  pursuit^  that  in  five 
days,  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  Admiral 
Nelson  being  still  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  E^nrpt  was  the  object  of  the 
French  expedition,  towards  it  he  again 
steered ;  when  he  came  off  the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  he  learnt  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
had  been  seen,  about  four  weeks  before, 
steering  in  a  south-east  direction,  from 
the  island  of  Candia.  After  them  thei 
in  this  direction  he  pressed  forward  undei 
a  crowd  of  sail,  and  it  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  that  the  rate  of  sailing  of 
all  the  ships  was  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  none  were  delayed,  and  none  were 
strained  in  the  pursuit. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
Pharos,  of  Alexandria,  was  descried  ; 
and  very  soon  afler,  the  Freuch  fleet  at 
anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battie.  T!  le  admiral  immediately 
hauled  his  wind;  and  in  this  he  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  whole  squad* 
ron :  he  then  made  the  signal  to  prepare 
for  battle. — '*  During  the  whole  pursuit,'* 
says  Mr.  Southey,  '*  it  had  been  Nelson's 
practice,  whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board 
the  Vanguard,  and  explain  to  them  hit 
own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes 
of  attack,  and  such  plans  as  he  proposed 
to  execute,  on  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
whatever  their  situation  might  be.  There 
is  no  possible  position,  it  is  said,  which 
he  did  not  take  into  calculation.  His 
officers  were  thus  fully  acquainted  with 
his  principles  of  tactics :  and  such  was 
his  confidence  in  their  abilities^  that  th« 
only  thing  determined  upon,  in  caseth^y 
should  find  the  French  at  anchor,  wafl 
for  the  ships  to  form  as  most  convenient 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  to  anchor 
by  the  stem.    *  First  gam  the  victory,' 
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he  taidy '  and  then  make  the  best  use  oF 
it  you  can/  The  moment  he  perceived 
the  position  of  the  French,  that  intuitive 
gemuB  with  which  Nelson  was  endowed, 
displayed  itself;  and  it  instantly  struck 
him,  that  where  there  was  room  for  an 
enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room 
for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.  The  plan 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  therefore, 
WW  to  keep  entirely  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  French  line,  and  station  his  ships, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  tlie  outer 
bow,  and  another  on  the  outer  quarter, 
of  each  of  the  enemy*s.  This  plan  of 
doubling  on  the  enemy*s  ships  was  pro- 
jected by  Lord  Hood,  when  he  designed 
to  attack  the  French  fleet  at  their  anchor- 
age in  Gourjean  Road.  Lord  Hood  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  attempt ;  but 
the  thought  was  not  lost  upon  Nelson, 
who  acknowledged  himself,  on  this  oc^ 
casion,  indebted  for  it  to  his  old  and  ex- 
cellent commander.  Capt  Berry,  when 
he  comprehended  the  scope  of  the  design, 
exclaimed  with  transport,  'If  we  suc- 
ceed, what  will  the  world  say  I'  —  *  There 
is  no  if  in  the  case,'  replied  the  admiral : 
<  that  we  shall  succeea  is  certain :  who 
will  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  different 
question/ 

^<  As  the  squadron  advanced,  they  were 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  shot  and  shells 
from  the  batteries  on  the  island,  and  the 
enemy  opened  a  steady  fire  from  the 
starboard  side  of  their  vihol^  line,  within 
half  gun-shot  distance,  full  into  the  bows 
of  our  van  ships.  It  was  received  in 
silence:  the  men  on  board  every  ship 
were  employed  aloft  in  forling  sails,  and 
below  in  tending  the  braces,  and  meting 
ready  for  anchoring.  A  miserable  sight 
for  the  French ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
and  all  their  courage,  and  all  their  ad- 
vantages of  numbers  and  situation,  were 
upon  that  element,  on  which,  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes,  a  Frenchman  has 
no  hope.  Admiral  Brueys  was  a  brave 
and  aole  man ;  yet  the  indelible  character 
of  his  country  broke  out  in  one  of  his 
letters,  wherem  he  delivered  it  as  his  pri- 
vate opinion,  that  the  English  had  missed 
him,  because,  ndt  being  superior  in  foroe, 
they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try  their 
strength  with  him. — ^Ilie  moment  was 
now  come  in  which  he  was  to  be  un- 
deceived. 

'*A  French  brig  was  instructedtodecoy 
(bit  English,  by  manoeuvring  to  as  to 


tempt  them  toward  a  shoal  lying  off  the 
island  ofBekier;  but  Nelson  either  knew 
the  danger,  or  suspected  some  deceit; 
and  the  lure  was  unsuccessful.    Captain 
Foley  led  the  way  in  the  Goliath,  out- 
sailing the  Zealous,  which  for  some  mi- 
nutes disputed  this  post  of  honour  with 
him.     He  had  long  conceived  that  if  the 
enemy  wero  moored  in  line  of  battle  in 
vrith  the  land,  the  best  plan  of  attack 
would  be,  to  lead  between  them  and  the 
shore,  because  the  French  guns  on  that 
side  were  not  likely  to  be  manned,  nor 
even  ready  for  action.   Intending,  there- 
fore, to  fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of 
the  Guerrier^  he  kept  as  near  the  edge 
of  the  bank  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
admit ;  but  his  anchor  hung,  and  having 
opened  his  fire,  he  drifted  to  the  second 
ship,  the  Congiuranty  before  it  was  clear; 
then  anchored  by  the  stem,  inside  of 
her,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot  avray  her 
mast.    Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  perceiving 
this,  took  the  station  which  the  Goliath 
intended  to  have  occupied,  and  touUy 
disabled  the  Guerrier  in  twelve  minutes. 
The  third  ship  which  doubled  the  enemy's 
van  was  the  Orion,  Sir  J.  Saumarez;  she 
passed  to  windward  of  the  Zealous,  and 
opened  her  larboard  guns  as  long  as 
the^  bore  on  the  Guerrier;  then  passing 
inside  the  Goliath,  sunk  a  fiigate  which 
annoyed  her,  hauled  round  toward  the 
French  line,  and  anchoring  inside,  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ships  from  the 
Guerrier^  took  her  station  on  the  lar- 
board bow  of  the  Franklin,  and  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Peia>U  Souveram,  receiving 
and  returnmg  tne  fire  of  both.    The  sun 
was  now  nearly  down.  The  Audacious, 
Capt.  Gould,  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into 
the  Guerrier  and  the  CcnquumU^  fixed 
herself  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  latter; 
and  when  that  ship  struck^passed  on  to 
the   FeuDle  Sowerain,    The  Tlieseua, 
Capt  Miller,  followed,  brought  down 
the  Guerrier*i  remaining  main  and  misen 
masts,  then  anchored  inside  of  the  S§mt-^ 
tiatef  the  third  in  the  French  line. 

**  While  these  advanced  ships  doubled 
the  French  line,  the  Vanguard  was  the 
first  that  anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
enemy,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  their 
third  ship,  the  Spartiate.  Nelson  had  six 
colours  flying  in  different  parts  of  hia  rig- 
ging, lest  they  should  be  shot  away ; — 
that  they  should  be  struck,  no  British 
admiral  conaiden  as  a  possibility.    He 
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Tcendhalf  a  cable,  and  instantly  opened 
ft  tremendous  fire ;  under  cover  of  which 
the  other  (bur  ships  of  his  division,  the 
MinotauTi  Bellerophon,  Defence,  and 
Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral. 
Id  a  few  minutes,  every  man  stationed 
St  the  fint  six  guns  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
Vanguard's  deck  was  killed  or  wound- 
ed: these  guns  were  three  times  cleared, 
Capt  Louis,  in  the  Minotaur,  anchored 
just  ahead,  and  took  off  the  fire  of  the 
Auqmhnj  the  fourth  in  the  enemy's  line. 
Hie  Bellerophon,  Capt.  Darby,  passed 
ahead,  and  dropt  her  stem  anchor  on  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Orieni,  seventh  in 
the  line,  Bnieys*  own  ship,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns,  whose  difference 
of  force  was  in  proportion  of  more  than 
seven  to  three,  and  whose  weight  of  ball, 
from  the  lower  deck  alone,  exceeded  that 
from  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Belle- 
lophon.     Capt.  Peyton,  in  the  Defence, 
took  his  station  ahead  of  the  Minotaur, 
and  eng^ed  the  Franklin,  the  sixth  in 
the  line;  by  which  judicious  movement 
the  British  line  remained  unbroken.  The 
Majestic,  Capt.  Westoott,  got  entangled 
with  the  main  rigging  of  oneof  the  French 
ships  astern  of  the  Orieni,  and  suffered 
dreadfully  from  that  three-decker's  fire ; 
but  she  swung  clear,  and  closely  engag- 
ing the  Heureux,  the  ninth  diip  on  the 
starboard  bow,  received  also  the  fire  of 
the  Tomumt,  which  was  the  eighth  in 
the  line.    The  other  four  ships  of  the 
British  squadron,  having  been  detached 
previous  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  French, 
^vere  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the 
ftction  began.  It  commenced  at  half  after 
ax;  about  seven,  night  closed,  and  there 
was  no  other  light  than  that  from  Uie  lire 
of  the  contending  fleets. 

'*  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  then 
foremost  of  the  remaining  ships,  was  two 
leagues  astern.  He  came  on  sounding, 
as  the  others  bad  done;  as  he  advanced, 
the  increasing  darkness  increased  the  difii- 
colty  of  the  navigation ;  and  suddenly, 
aiW  having  found  eleven  fathoms  water, 
before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again  he 
^as  fittt  aground ;  nor  could  all  his  ex- 
ertions, joined  to  those  of  the  Leander 
and  the  Mutine  brig,  which  came  to  his 
assistance,  get  him  oflf  in  time  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  action.  His  ship,  however, 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  Alcnuuider  and 
Swiftsnre,  which  would  else,  from  the 
course  which  they  were  holding,  have 


gone  consideiablT  fiirther  on  the  reef,  and 
must  inevitably  have  been  lost.  These 
ships  entered  the  bay,  and  took  their 
stations,  in  the  darkness,  in  a  manner 
still  spoken  of  with  admiration  by  all 
who  remember  it.  Capt.  Hallowell,  in 
the  Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing  down, 
fell  in  vrith  what  seemed  to  be  a  strange 
sail;  Nelson  had  directed  his  ships  to 
hoist  four  lights  horizontally  at  the  mizen 
peak,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark ;  and 
this  vessel  had  no  such  distinction.  Hal- 
lowell, however,  with  great  judgment, 
ordered  his  men  not  to  fire :  if  she  was 
an  enemy,  he  said,  she  was  in  too  dis- 
abled a  state  to  escape;  but,  from  her 
sails  being  loose,  and  the  way  in  which 
her  head  was,  it  was  probable  she  might 
be  an  English  ship.  It  was  the  Belle- 
rophon, overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient: 
her  lights  had  gone  overboanl,  nearly 
two  hundred  of  ner  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded,  all  her  masts  and  cables  had 
been  shot  away;  and  she  was  drifting 
out  of  the  line,  toward  the  lee  side  of  the 
bay.  Her  station,  at  this  important  time, 
was  occupied  by  the  Swiftsure,  which 
opened  a  steady  fire  on  the  quarter  of 
the  Franklin  and  the  bows  of  the  French 
admiral.  At  the  same  instant,  Capt. 
Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  unaec 
his  stern,  and  anchored  withm  side  on  bis 
larboard  quarter,  raking  him,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  severe  fire  of  musquetry  upon 
his  decks.  The  last  ship  which  arrived 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
was  the  Leander.  Capt.  Thompson,  find- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  done  that  night 
to  get  off  the  Culloden,  advanced  with 
the  intention  of  anchoring  athwart-hawse 
of  the  Orient.  The  Frarutlin  was  so  near 
her  ahead,  that  there  was  not  room  for 
him  to  pass  clear  of  the  two ;  he  there- 
fore took  his  station  athwart-hawse  of 
the  latter,  in  such  a  position  as  to  rake 
both. 

"The  two  first  ships  of  the  French 
line  had  been  dismasted  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action ;  and  the  others  had  in  that  ' 
time  suffered  so  severely,  that  victory  was 
already  certain.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  were  taken  possession  of  at  half-past 
eight.  Meantime  Nelson  received  a  se- 
vere wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of 
langpdge  shot.  Capt.  Beny  caught  him 
in  ms  arms  as  he  was  fiilling.  The  zreat 
effusion  ofblood  occasioned  an  apprelien- 
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sion  that  the  wotrnd  was  mortal :  Nelson 
himself  thought  so :  a  large  flap  of  the 
skin  of  the  fordiead,  cut  from  tne  bone^ 
had  fallen  over  one  eye;  abd  the  other 
being  blind,  he  was  in  total  darkness. 
When  he  was  carried  down,  the  surgeon, 
— in  die  midst  of  a  scene  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
a  cockpit  in  time  of  action^  and  the  he- 
roism which  is  displayed  amid  its  hor- 
rors,—  with  a  natural  and  pardonable 
eagerness,  quitted  the  poor  fellow  then 
under  his  hands,  that  he  might  instantly 
attend  the  admiral.  *  No !'  said  Nelson, 
'  I  will  take  my  turn  with  mv  brave  fel- 
lows/    Nor  would  he  sufier  his  own 
wound  to  be  examined  till  every  man 
who  bad  been  previously  wounded  was 
properly  attended  to.    Fully  believing 
mat  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever  desired, 
in  battle  and  in  victory,  he  called  the 
chaplain,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  what 
he  supposed  to  be  his  dying  remembrance 
to  Lady  Nelson :  he  then  sent  fbr  Capt. 
Louis  on  board  from  the  Minotaur,  that 
he  might  thank  him  personally  for  the 
great  assistance  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Vanguard;  and  ever  mindful  of 
those  who  deserved  to  be  his  friends,  ap- 
pointed Capt.  Hardy  fh)m  the  brig  to 
the  command  of  his  own  ship,  Capt. 
Berry  having  to  go  home  with  the  news 
of  the  victory.    When  the  surgeon  tame 
in  due  time  to  examine  his  wound  (for 
it  was  in  vain  to  entreat  him  to  let  it 
be  examined  sooner),  the  most  anxious 
silence  prevailed  ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole  crew, 
when  they  heard  that  the  hurt  was  merely 
superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure 
than  the  unexpected  assurance  that  his 
life  was  in  no  danger.    The  surgeon  re- 
quested, and  as  far  as  he  could,  ordered 
him  to  remain  quiet :  but  Nelson  could 
not  rest   He  called  for  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Campbell, to  write  the  dispatches.  Camp- 
bell nad  himself  been  wounded  ;  and 
was  so  effected  at  the  blind  and  suffering 
state  of  the  admiral,  that  he  was  unable 
to  write.    Tlie  chaplain  was  then  sent 
for;  but,  before  he  came.  Nelson,  with 
his  characteristic  eagerness,  took  the  pen, 
and  contrived  to  trace  a  few  words,  mark- 
ing bis  devout  sense  of  the  success  which 
had  already  been  obtuned.    He  was  now 
left  alone ;  when  suddenly  a  cry  was  heard 
on  the  deck,  that  the  OAent  was  on  fire. 


In  the  confusion  he  (bund  hi*  way  np, 
unassisted  and  unnoticed ;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  appeared  on 
the  quarter-deck,  where  he  immediately 
gave  order  that  the  boats  should  be  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  enemy. 

<<  It  was  soon  after  nioe  that  the  fire  on 
board  the  Orient  broke  out.  Brueya  was 
dead:  he  had  received  three  wounds,  yet 
he  would  not  leave  his  post :  a  fourth 
cut  him  almost  in  two.  He  desired  not 
to  be  carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to  die 
upon  deck.  The  fiames  soon  mastered 
his  ship.  Her  sides  had  just  been  paint- 
ed ;  and  the  oil-iars,  and  paint-bucket, 
were  lying  on  the  poop.  B^  the  pro- 
digious light  of  this  conflagration,  the  si- 
tuation of  the  two  fleets  could  now  be  per- 
ceived, the  colours  of  both  being  clearly 
distinguishable.  About  ten  o*clock  the 
ship  blew  up,  with  a  shock  which  was 
felt  to  the  very  bottom  of  every  vessel 
Many  of  her  officers  and  men  jumped 
overboard,  some  clinging  to  the  spars  and 
pieces  of  wreck  with  which  the  sea  was 
strewn,  others  swimming  to  escape  from 
tiie  destruction  which  they  momently 
dreaded.  Some  were  picked  up  by  our 
boats ;  and  some,  even  in  the  heat  and 
fury  of  the  action,  were  dragged  into  the 
lower  ports  of  the  nearest  British  ships 
by  the  British  sailors.  The  greater  part 
of  her  crew,  however,  stood  the  danger 
till  Ae  last,  and  continued  to  fire  from 
the  lower  deck.  This  tremendous  ex- 
plosion was  followed  by  a  stienoe  not 
less  awful :  the  firing  immediately  ceased 
on  both  sides ;  and  me  first  sound  which 
broke  the  silence,  was  the  dash  of  her 
shattered  masts  and  yards,  &llinginto 
the  water  from  the  vast  height  to  whidi 
they  had  been  exploded. 

"  About  seventy  of  the  Orienft  crew 
were  saved  by  the  English  boats.  Among 
the  many  hundreds  who  perished,  were 
the  Commodore,  Casa-Bianca,  and  bis 
,  son,  a  brave  boy,  only  ten  years  old. 
i  They  were  seen  floating  on  a  shattered 
!  mast  when  the  ship  blew  tip.  She  had 
money  on  board  (Uie  plunder  of  Malta) 
to  the  amount  of  £600,000  sterling.  The 
masses  of  burning  wreck,  which  were 
scattered  by  the  explosion,  excited  for 
some  moments  apprehensions  hi  the  Eng- 
lish which  they  nad  never  felt  fiom  any 
other  danger.  Two  large  pieces  fell  ioto 
the  main  and  fore-tops  or  the  Swiftsure 
without  injuring  any  penon.  A  port  f^ 
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tfaeibsipkidl  il oooHioiied  wif 
speHblj^  cxtiiigiiMlML  Glipl.  BUI  had 
pmrideily  •■  fiur  a*  kanm  teuigbt  eo«l«b 
pBimd«»  againft  any  Mck  daa^Bt;  All 
tba  shrMids  and  ttiik  of  his  sUp,  not 
afaaolotfllf  naociiafy  far  ila  inuntdiala 
oHDU^aBMnt^  wna  lihoioagMv  wsltadi* 
aadao  laflad  «p,  tlMI  tiajr  ^pere  as  hard 
aod  as  btUeinABH9Dabl»aaa»nuM}rflolid 


^  The  firin^raoiMMitaoed  with  theshipa 
to  kemraid  <2iheo8iitr«,  aad<  oaaliiiaed 
tiaabotttthMt.  Atda^i8akvth*Giu£. 
Uwm  XW^aad  tho  GMnaa^  lb*  nar 
ships  of  the  CBtmn  woMthe  airfv  FNnoh 
ships  si  the  line  whisk  had  their  t  ail  ■>■ 
fljiBg ;  liiei^  Qut  their  cables:  in*  the  fosa* 


lo  sea,  and  tmtk  fngatea  with  them. 
Tha  Sealans  parsaed;  b«t  as  there  «aa 
no  olhes  ship  ii»  «  eendWon  to.  support 
Capt.  Heady  he  was.  nsaiML  it  was 
«oem%  bebeped  by  the  offioersy  that  i£ 
Jidmm  had  net  been  wonaded^  not  ene 
o£  these  shi»s<  oenM  Ikase  eecaued :  the 
fens  ceiUia^  ce«M  aet»  if  the- CuUodeis 
had  get  ioiO'  aetion ;  aod  if  the  fiigates 
belonging'  to  the  squadren  bad  beeapr»* 
sent,  not  one  of  the  eneoiv'a  fleet  wsould 
havaleftrAbookirBBjr.  Tbesa finis vea- 
selS)  however^  were  all  that  escaped ;  and 
tho  victosy  was  the  most  oomplete  and 
glesioos  in  the  aanaJs  of  naTai  histoty. 
*■  Victosy/  said  Nelson^  *  is.  not  a  name 
strong  eaoogh  Ibr  soch  a  scene  i' he  called 
it  a  eonqaest  Of  thirleeasaiiof  the  line^ 
nine  were  taken  aad  two  bntnt :  of  die 
four  frigates,  ooe  was  sunk ;  another,.the 
Artenuse,  was  burat  io  a  villanoas  man** 
ner  by  ha  oaptain,  AC.  EsCandlet^  who 
having  ftsed  a  broadside  at  the  Theseos,. 
struck  his  celoan,  thes  set  fiie  to.  the 
ship,  and  escaped  with  most  of  his  crew 
to  shore.  The  Biitish  loss,  ia  killed  and 
wouodcdy  amoanted  loeighthnndhtd  and 
ninety-fifVi.  Wesieott  waa  the  only  cap- 
tain who  fell ;  thfee  tboasand  one  hiiii» 
dred  and  five  of  the  Fisncky  ineludiqg 
the  wounded^  were  sent  on  shore  by  car^ 
tcl,  and  fiive  tboaaand  two  hundred  and 
twequ^ve  penshed« 

"  As  soon  as  the  conquest  was  com- 
pleted. Nelson  sent  orders  through  tlie 
fleet,  to  return  iha&ksgiving  in  every  ship 
for  the  victoiy  with  which  Almighty  Goa 
had  blessed  his  majesty*8  aims.  The 
French  at  Hosetta^who  withauMfablefear 


beheld  the  eagsgewayiWOHi  at »  kMio- 
undentaad  dia  stiUbess  «f  the  fleet  durinip 
the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty ;  but 
it  nfltmed  toafibct  many  of  the  priscnessy 
officers  as  well  as  men ;  and  giaoelesa 
aad  godless  as  IkeoiBcers  wen,  some  of 
then  remaxkedy  that  it  was  no  wonder 
such  ofder  was  pieserved  ia  the  Bfitisb 
nary,  whsa  the  minds  of  oar  men  could 
be  impressed  with  suoh  sentiments  aftet 
so  great  a  victory,  and  at  a  moBQent  off 
suim  conffunon.  The  Fmnch  at  Roeelta, 
seemg  their  Sonr  ships  sail  out  of  the 
bay  mmolestedy  endeavoured  to  persuade 
thoBMelves  that  they  were  ia  possession 
of  tho  pkoe  of  battle.  But  it  was  in 
yain  ibus  to  attonpt,  against  their  secret 
and  oerlBin  conYSotiotty  to  deceiTe  them- 
selyes  i  aad  even  if  they  could  have  sue- 
oeeded  in  this,  the  bonflres  which  the 
Asabe  tdndled  ak>ng  the  whole  coast, 
and  ovaqthe  coontiy,  for  the  three  follow* 
lag  nights,  would  soon  have  undeceived 
them.  Thousands  of  Arabs  and  Egyptians 
lined  the  shore,  and  covered  the  noose 
tops  dtasing  ibe  action,  rejoidug  in  tho 
dnttuetion  which  had  overtaken  tkeiv 
iavadera.  Long  afitef  the  battle^  inmfr* 
mcmble  bodies,  weve  seen  floaSiog  about 
the  bay„  in  spieeol  all  thus  exertions  whiclk 
were  made  to  sink  them,  as  well  from 
fear  of  pestilsaccy  aS'  from  the  loathing 
and  hoTBor  vrhich  the  sight  occasioned. 
Great  numbers  were  cast  up  upon  thir 
Islo!  of  Bekaer  (Nelson^s  Isbnd,  as  ithas 
since  been  caUbd),  and  our  milors  raised 
moanda  o£  sand  over  them*  Bvea  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  three  years  Dr.  Clarke 
saw  them,  and  assisted  in  interring  heaps 
of  hniaan  bodies,  whieh^  having  been 
theown  up  ^  the  sea,  whepe  these  were 
no  jackals  to  devour  theoi^  presented  a 
sight  ioathsoase  tO'humaaity.  Theshore, 
for  an  extonlof  four  leagues,  was  covered 
with  wreck  ;  and  the  Arabs  ibund  en>* 
ploymeot  fsr  many  diqrs  in  burning  on 
the  beach'  the  ffagmenta  which'  were  cast 
up,  ibr  the  sake  of  the  iinn.  Fan  of  the 
Orient^*  main-mast  was  piebed  up  by 
the  Swiftsure.  Capt.  HidioweU  onlersd 
his  carpeotes  to  make  a  oofiia  oft  ir  ;*  the 
iron,  as  well  as  the  wood,  was  taken  fratn 
the  wreck  of  the  same  ship :  it  was  finish- 
ed as  well  aiki  baadsomely  as  the  woik* 
man's  skiH  and  materials  would  permit ; 
and  Hallowell  then  sent  it  to  the  admiral 
with  the  following  letter : — <  Sir,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  prasentiag  you  a  coffin 
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made  from  the  miin-fiuM  of  fOriaUf 
that  when  you  have  finished  your  mili- 
tary career  in  this  irorid,  joa  may  be 
buried  in  one  of  your  trophice.  But  that 
that  period  may  be  fiur  distant  is  the  ear* 
nest  widi  of  vour  sincere  friend,  Benja* 
min  Hfl^lowdi." — ^An  oiiering  so  strange, 
and  yet  so  suited  to  the  occasion,  was  re- 
ceived by  Ndson  in  the  spirit  with  which 
it  was  sent.  As  if  he  felt  it  good  for  him, 
DOW  that  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  to  have  death  before  his  eyes,  he 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  placed  ufMright 
in  )u8  cabin.  Such  a  piece  of  furniture, 
however,  was  more  smtable  to  his  own 
feelings  than  to  those  of  his  ^[uests  and 
artencronts ;  and  an  old  fevonnte  servant 
entreated  him  so  earnestly  to  let  it  be  re- 
moved, that  at  length  he  consented  to 
have  the  coffin  carried  below  ;  but  he 
gave  strict  orders  that  it  should  be  safely 
stowed,  and  reserved  for  the  purpose  for 
which  its  brawe  and  wordiy  donor  luul 
designed  it. 

''The  victory  was  complete;  but  Nel- 
son could  not  pursue  it  as  he  would  have 
done,  for  want  of  means.  Had  he  been 
provided  with  small  craft,  nothing  could 
nave  prevented  the  destruction  of  the 
storeships  and  transports  in  the  port  of 
AleRandria :  four  bomb*vessels  would  at 
t)^t  time  have  burnt  the  whole  in  a  few 
hours.  '  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,' 
said  he  in  his  dispatches  to  the  aihniralty, 
'  want  qffrigatu  would  be  found  stamp- 
ed on  my  hnrt  1  No  words  of  mine  can 
express  what  I  have  sufleied,  and  am 

sttfoing,  for  want  of  them.' 

•         •         •         •         ♦ 

''  Ndson  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
glory :  congratuhtions,  rewards,  and  ho- 
nours vrere  showered  upon  him  by  all 
the  states,  and  princes,  and  powers  to 
whom  his  victorjr  gave  a  respite.  The 
first  communication  of  thb  nature  which 
he  received  was  from  the  Turkish  sultan ; 
whO|  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  known,  had  called  upon  '  all  true 
believws  to  take  arms  against  those  swi- 
nish infidels  the  French,  that  they  might 
deliver  these  blessed  habitations  fiom 
their  accursed  hands  ;*  and  vdio  had  or- 
dered  his '  pashas  to  turn  night  into  day 
in  their  eflbrts  to  take  vengeance.'  Hie 
present  of  his  *•  imperial  majesty,  the 
powerful,  formidable,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent Grand  Seignior,'  was  a  pelisse  of 
sables,  with  broad'sleeves,  valued  at  five 


thousand  doUais;aiidadiaBBondaigKtte, 
valued  at  eighteen  Ihooaand;  the  nmt 
honourable  badge  among  theTurics;  and 
in  this  instance  more  e^pedatty  hcneiir- 
able,  becanse  it  was  taken  fram  one  of 
the  royal  turbans.  'If  it  were  woith 
a  million,'  said  NeLsoa  to  his  wife,  'lay 
pleasure  vfould  be  lo  see  it  in  your  pos- 
session.' The  sultan  also  aent,  in  a  ipiiit 
worthy  of  imitation,  a  pune  of  two  thou- 
sand sequins,  to  be  aistributed  amoag 
the  wounded.  The  mother  of  the  suhn 
sent  him  a  box,  set  with  diamonds,  valued 
at  one  thousand  pounds.  The  csar  F^ul, 
in  wiMMS  the  better  part  of  his  stnogelj 
compounded  nature  at  this  time  pre- 
dominated,  presented  him  with  his  per* 
trait,  set  in  diamonds,  in  a  gold  box,  a&- 
companied  with  alellerof  oonnatahtioo, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  llie  king  of 
Sardinia  also  wrote  lo  himy  and  sent  s 
l^old  box,  set  widi  diamonds.  Honoois 
m  prof^on  vrere  awaiting  him  atNaples. 
Infais  own  country  the  king  granted  tbeM 
honamable  ausmentationa  to  faisanaorisl 
ensign ;  a  chitf  undulated,  mmt ;  theie- 
OQ  wnves  of  the  sea ;  from  w&di  a  palm 
tree  iasuant,  betvreen  a  disabled  ship  oo 
the  dexter,  and  a  ruinous  batteiy  on  the 
sinister,  all  proper :  and  for  his  crest,  on 
a  naval  crovm,  or,  thechelengk,  or  plume, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Tuik,  with  the 
motto,  Fdmam  qui  meruit  Jtmi.  Asd 
to  his  supporters,  being  a  sailor  on  the 
dexter,  and  a  Hon  on  the  sinister,  were 
given  these  honourable  aumnenlatioiif : 
a  palm  branch  in  the  sailors  hand,  and 
another  ia  the  paw  of  the  lion,  both  pio- 
per ;  with  a  tri-ooloured  flag  and  sUuTio 
the  lion's  moufli.  He  was  created  Baroo 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  BumkiiD 
Thorpe,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  for  his 

ovm  life,  and  those  of  hia  two  immedisle 


"A  grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  to 
Ndson  by  the  East  India  Company ;  the 

Turkish  Company  presented  hm  with  a 
piece  of  plate;  the  CityofLondoopcc- 
sented  a  sword  to  him,  and  to  each  of 
his  captains,  and  the  first  lietttenanu  of 
all  the  ships  vrere  ptomolad,  as  had  been 
done  afterXord  Howe's  ▼iotovy.*' 


Londoii:— ftmted  by  Josbtb  LAn*  S.  Mtwv^ 
street,  HaxApefeBad-nMd;  and  pobliihed  hf 
W.  M.GI.AU,  l9.Wanrkk.lMM,  rMenorter- 
low;  J.  pAinx,  17*  Hish-stntt,  moaatbarj* 
•nd  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  Bookselkn 
Ib  town  and  oomtiy. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  2S,  1836. 


tPBICB  U. 


BONAPARTE  IN  EGYPT, 


t™ 


••-1 


Oh  the  6l!i  of  July,  1798.  the  French 
army,  consiitlui;  of  3D,00U  men,  set  out 
on  their  march  Icom  Alexandria  to  Grand 
Cairo.  De«aixnasiiltlieheiidoftlieTBD- 
guord ;  bis  troops  began  ibuir  march  in 
ihe  evening,  and  advanced  with  toleruble 
dicerfulneia  during  the  cooi  of  the  night : 
but  when  morning  dawned,  and  they 
round  tliemaelves  tmver»ing  a  boundless 
ptaio  of  sand,  without  water  or  shade— 
withabuminir  tun  above  theii  bead,  and 
tioops  uf  Arabs  flitting  across  the  horizon, 
lo  cut  off  the  weflij,  or  rtrBiiglert— they 
were  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Already  the  desire  for  rest  had 
taken  posifssjou  of  thrir  minds  ;  ttiey 
bail  tiaiiered  themselves  that  they  were  to 
Gild  repose  aud  a  ttirestrial  paradise  in 
Evypt,  and  when  they  found  themselvet, 
iu  lead,  surrounded  by  a  pathless  desert, 

Vol.  I. 


their  discontent  broke  out  in  lond  iamen> 
tations.  All  the  welli  on  the  road  were 
either  filled  up,  or  exhausted;  hardly  a 
few  drops  of  muddy  and  btackiih  water 
were  to  be  found  to  quench  their  burn- 
ing thirst.  At  Dnmanhour,  a  few  houae* 
amirded  shelter  at  night  only  to  the  gene- 
ral's staff;  the  remainder  of  the  annjr 
bivouacked  in  squares  on  the  sand,  in- 
cGMontly  harassea  by  the  clouds  of  Araba 
who  wheeled  rouna  their  pontion,  and 
sometimes  approached  within  fifty  yaidt 
of  the  videttei.  Afterareitoftwo  day% 
the  army  resumed  its  march  across  the 
sandy  wildemen,  still  observed  in  the 
distance  by  the  hostile  Bedouins;  and 
soon  the  suflering  from  thirst  became  so 
excessive,  that  even  Lannes  and  Muiat 
threw  tbemseUes  on  the  sand,  and  gave 
way  lo  every  expression  of  despair.     In 
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t]ie  midst  of  tlie  seneral  depression,  a 
sudden  gleam  of  hope  illuminated  the 
countenances  of  the  soldiers ;  a  lake  ap- 
peared in  the  arid  wilderness,  with  vil- 
lages and  palm  trees  clearly  reflected  on 
its  glassy  surface.  Instantly  the  parched 
iroops  hastened  to  the  enchanting  object, 
but  It  receded  from  their  steps ;  and  they 
had  at  length  the  mortification  of  db- 
covering  that  they  had  been  deceived  only 
by  the  miragB  of  the  desert. 

¥he  firmness  and  resolution  of  Napo- 
leon, however,  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
stacle; the  approacii  to  the  Nile  was 
shortly  indicated  by  the  increasing  bodies 
of  Arabs,  with  a  few  Mamelukes,  who 
watched  the  columns;  and  at  length  the 
lotig-wished-fbr  stream  was  seen  glitter- 
ing through  the  sandhills  of  the  desert. 
At  the  joyful  sight  the  ranks  were  imme- 
diHtely  broken;  men, horses,  and  camels, 
rushea  simultaneously  to  the  banks,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream ;  all 
heads  were  instantly  lowered  into  the 
witter;  and,  in  the  transports  of  delight, 
the  sufTerings  of  the  preceding  days  were 
speedily  forgotten. 

While  the  troops  were  ^us  assuaging 
their  thirst,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the 
Mamelukes  were  approaching;  the  drum 
beat  to  arms,  and  800  horsemen,  clad  in 

flitterhig  armour,  soon  appeared  in  sight, 
'tndiog,  however,  the  iCAdine  division 
prepared,  thejr  passed  on,  and'attacked 
th6  division  of  Desaix,  which  was  coming 
up;  but  the  troo|«  rapidly  forming  in 
squares,  vfith  the  artillery  ^t  the. angina, 
dispersed  the  assailants  by  a  single  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot.  The  whole  army 
loon  came  up,  and  the  flotilla  having  ap- 
peared in  sight  about  the  same  time,  the 
floldiers  rested  in  plenty  for  a  whole  day 
beside  the  stream.  A  severe  action  had 
taken  place  on  the  Nile,  between  the 
French  and  Egyptian  flotillas,  but  the 
Asiatics  were  defeated,  and  the  boats  ar- 
rived at  the  destined  spot  at  the  precise 
hour  assigned  to  them.  The  landscape 
now  totally  changed ;  luxuriant  verdure 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  socceeded  to 
the  arid  unifimnity  of  the  desert ;  incom- 
ptfable  fertilit}r  in  the  soil  promised 
abundant  supplies  to  the  troops,  and  the 
shade  of  palm-ll^ees  and  sycamores  afford* 
ed  an  enjoyment  unknown  to  those  who 
hove  never  traversed  an  Eastern  wilder- 


After  a  day's  testy  the  army  pursued 


its  march,  along  the  banks  of  the  MIe, 
towards  Chebreiss.     Mound  Bey,  with 
4000  Mamdukes  and  Fellahs,  or  fbotp 
soldiers,  lay  on  the  road,  his  rig^t  leiting 
on  the  village,  and  supported^  a  flotilla 
of  guii-boats  on  die  river.   .Tn$  French 
flotilla  outstripped  the  march  of  the  land 
forces,  and  engaged  in  a  furious  and 
doubtful  combat  with  the  enemy  before 
the  arrival  of  the  army.    Napoleon  im- 
m^tat^ly  formed  his  iiniijr  iii  five  diii- 
sions,  each  composed  of  squares  six  deep, 
with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the 
grenadiers  in  platoons,  to  support  the 
menaced  points.  The  cavaliy,  who  were 
only  200  in  nudiber,  and  still  extenuated 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  were  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.      fVo  sooner 
had  the  troops  approached  vrilhin  half 
li  league  of  tne  enemy,  than  the  Mame- 
lukes advanced,  and  charging  at  full  gal- 
lop, assailed  their  moving  squares  with 
loud  cries,  and  the  most  determined  in- 
trepidity*    The  artill^  opened  udod 
them  as  soon  as  they  approached  within 
point-blank  range,  and  tne  rolling  fire  of 
the  infantry  soon  mow^  down  tliosewho 
escaped  the  grape-shot    Animated  by 
this  success,  the  French  deployed  and  at- 
tacked the  village,  which  was  speedily 
carried.  The  Mamelukes  retreated  in  dis- 
order towards  Cairo,  vrith  the  loss  of 
600  men,  and  the  flotilla  at  the  same  time 
abandoned  the  scene  of  action,  and  drew 
off  farther  up  the  Nile. 

thi&  action,  thcrogh  by  no  means  de- 
cisive; sufficed!  to  familiarize  the  soldiers 
with  the  new  species  of  enemy  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
well-founded  confidence  in  the  eiHcacy 
of  their  discipline  and  tactics  to  repel  the 
assaults  of  the  Arabian  cavalry.  The  sol- 
diers continued  their  march  for  so'en  daj-s 
longer  towards  Cairo;  their  fiitigueswere 
extreme ;  and,  as  the  villages  were  all 
deserted,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  subsistence  could  be  obtained.  T^k 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  however,  supplied 
them  with  water,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Arabs,  who  continually  prowled  round 
the  horizon,  impressed  them  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  ranks.  At 
length  the  army  arrived  within  siAi  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  town  of  Cairo. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  the 
oldest  monuments  in  the  world,  and  thr 
sight  of  those  gigantic'  structures  reani- 
mated the  spirit  of  die  soldiers  who  had 
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lieeQ  luttisfly  ^mentlDg  the  delights  of 
Italy. 

Mound  Bey  had  there  collected  all  his 
forces,  of  6000  Mameliikes,  and  double 
that  number  of  FellahsyArabSya^id  Copts. 
Wis  camD  wa^  piace(t  ^  ^^  viUAffe  of 
Gmbabehy  on  the  left  Van]^  of  the  r<(ile, 
which  was  fortiified  by  rude  field,  wo^l^s 
and  forty  pieces  of  canDOu,  but  the  art^^ 
leiy  WS9  Qot  mov^nted  ou  carriages,  and 
coDsequentljr  could  only  fire  in  o^q  dip 
nction.  Between  tbe  cf^ipp  and  the^pyn^ 
mids  extended  %  ^d^  aa^^y  pl^o*  o^ 
which  wer^  s^tioned  ab9ve  8000  of  ^e 
finest  horsemen  in  the  world,  with  lheii[ 
right  t?stiog  on  the  villaigei  and  their  left 
stretching  towards  the  pyrajnids.  A  ^^ 
thousand  Arabs,  assenaoledto  pillag&Uje 
^nquished,  whoever  they  shoMld  be, 
filled  up  the  spac^.  to,  th^  foot  of  those 
gj^'anti9  loonunients. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  di;KOTeied,  by 
means  of  his  telescopes,  tha,t  the  cannp^ 
ni  the  iatrencbed  camp  were  immoTable, 
a^d  cQuld  9ot  be  tum^  f^Jf^  the  direo-. 
tioQ  in  which  they,  were  plaped,  than  h# 
'solTed  to  moTe  nia  army  fyrthia;  to  the 
fight,  towards  the  pyramids,  ii^  ordec  to, 
he  beyond  the  leacn^  and  out  of  the  di- 
'^on  of,  the  guna>    The  columns  ac- 
cordingly began  to  march;  Desaix,  with 
his  diristoa  in  front,  next  Eesnie^,  then 
Dugua,  and,  lastly,  Vial  f^id  Bp)^  The 
^ght  of  the  pyramids,  ^nd  tbe  anxipus 
n^tQisof  the  moment^  inspired^  Napoleon 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  9f6o\iji ; 
the  sun  glittered  on  those  immense  ma^ 
^  which  seemed  to  rise  in  height  w^ith, 
^erj  step  the  soldiiers  advanoed,  and.  the 
^"^j,  sharing  his  ei^thusiasm,  gazed,  aa 
%  marche^  op  t^e  ererlastipg  mopu- 
siaits.    "Rem^njl^^''  said  he,  "that 
^  ^e  sumpiit  oif  those  pyramids  forty 
centuries  contemplate  your  actions/' 

1^  general  had  t^ken  unusual,  piier 
cautiops  to  ensure  si^oo^sa  against  the 
formidable  cavalry  of  the.  de^rt  The 
dimons  were  all  drawn  up  as  before^  in 
hollow  squares  six  d^,  tne  artillery  at 
^e  angles,  the  generals  and  baggage  in 
we  centre.  AVben  they  were  in  m^ss, 
^  two  sides  advanced  in  column,  but 
^moment  they  were  charged,  the  whole 
^ere  to  halt,  and  ^u^  outwards  on  erery 
'i<ie.  When  they  wer^  themselves  to 
^^1  the  three  frppt,  ranks  were  to 
^^eak  off  ai^d  fornj  th^  column,  o  fattack, 
^hose  in  rear  Tevf)^f^\ng,  oehipd)  still  \fi 


square,  but  thiee  d^p  only,  to  ooMtiUtte 
the  reserve.  Napoleon  lad  no  fears  in 
the  result,  if  tbe  infantry  woe  steady 
his  only  apprehension  was  thai  his  soi- 
diers,  aocus|oi;ned  to  chaige,  vrould  yiM 
to  their  impetuosity  too  soon,  and  wonkl 
not  be  bnM^^ht  to  the  immovable  finaaeia 
which  this  species  of  warfare  required. 

JS^ourad  i^y  no  sooner  pctoeived  tka 
lateral  movement  of  the  Fvenek  army, 
than,  with  a  promplilude  of  d<(^oa 
worthy  o(  a  skilful  general,  ha  resolved 
to.  attApk  the  columns  while  in  the  ad 
of  completing  il.  An  extraordinary' move* 
ment  was  immediately  observed  in  the 
Mameluke  line,  and  speedily  7<000  boaa»* 
men  detached  themselves  fcom  tkevemain- 
der  of  the  army,  and  bore  down  upon  the 
Fsench  columns .  H  was  a  tenible.  ^ight, 
c%pi)J)le  o^  cU^nMn^  tAie  bjHVOsS  iroops, 
when  this  immense*  body  o£  oava^y  ap^ 

{)roached  at  full  gaUop  the  squares  of  w^ 
JEmtry.  The  horsemen^  admirably  monn^ 
ed,  and  magnificeolily^  dKsaed,  real  the 
air  wiii^  cri^s,.  Th«-  Blatter  of  spoMS  an^* 
scyniUaYs.  dasded  we-  sight,  whiite.  the- 
earth  groanedun^erthasepeatedandiUH 
crea^ing  thi;i^der  o^  their  met.  T1m>  sol^ 
diers,  impcesned,  \mk  noi  panioHrtruek^ 
by  the  sigbit»  Stood  film,  and  ws^ovsky 
waited,  wiijp,  ti^ti  pieces  ready>  the  orJes 
to  $rf.  Qes^i^t's  division,  beinj^  entangled 
9pd  of  ULlffkrtrees,  wae  no^  oom- 

E  formed  when,  the  siaiA^  oftfae^ 
lukes  oame  u|»ooi  thesa;  they  woie- 
in.  consequence  pactially.  broken,  and> 
th^ty  or  iS^Fty  oC  the  bravest  of  the  as- 
sa,iUuits  pen^raled,  and  died  in  the  mids& 
of  the  square,  ati  the  foet  o€  l^  offioen; 
but  befpre  the.  maes.aj»ived^  the  move- 
ment was  completed^  and  a  rapid  fire  oT 
musketry  and  grape  drove  them  from  the 
front  round,  the  siaesioftbe  column.  With 
matchless  intrepidity  .they  pierced  throu^ 
the  intervjal,  betweeD)  BesaixV  and  Beg^ 
nier's  diviiiiona,.  and.  riding  round'  boUi 
squaipes,  strovetofindan  entrance;  but 
ap  inpeasani  fire  foom  every  front  mowed 
•  then)  down  as  fa^t  as  they  poured  in  at  the 
opening.  Furious  at  the  unexpected  re- 
sistanpe,  they  dashed  their  horses  against 
t)ie  rampact  of  bayonets,  and  threw  their 
pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers, 
while  manyi  whose. horses  had  fallen^ 
crept  along  the  ground^  and  cut  at  the 
legs  of  the  front  rank  with  their  scymi- 
tai^B.  Jnivaioi  thousands  succeeded^  and 
galloped  ronnd  tbe  darning  walls  of  steel; 
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muliiUides  perished  under  the  rolling 
fire,  which,  without  intennission,  issued 
from  the  ranks,  and  at  length  the  sur- 
vivors, in  despair,  fled  towai^s  the  camp 
from  whence tHiey had  issued.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  charged  in  flank  by  Napo- 
leon at  the  head  of  Dugua'sdivision,  while 
those  of  Vial  and  Bon  on  the  extreme 
left,  stormed  the  entrenchments.  The 
most  horrible  confusion  now  reigned  in 
the  camp ;  the  horsemen,  driven  in  dis- 
order, trampled  under  foot  the  infantry, 
who,  pa^ic-struck  at  the  rout  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, on  whom  all  their  hopes  were 
placed)  abandoned  their  ranks,  and  rush- 
ed in  crowds  towards  the  boats  to  escape 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.  Numbers 
saved  themselves  by  swimming,  but  a 

Oroportion  perished  in  the  attempt 
amelukes,  rendered  desperate,  see- 
ing no  possibility  of  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion, fell  upon  the  columns  who  were 
approaching  from  the  right,  with  their 
wiflffs  extended  in  order  of  attack ;  but 
hf  rormin^  square  again  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  repulsed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  drove  them  finally  ofl*  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pyramids.  The  in- 
trenched camp,  with  all  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  bagsnge,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uie 
victors.  Several  thousands  of  the  Mame- 
lukes were  drowned  or  killed :  and  of  the 
formidable  array  which  had  appeared 
in  such  splendour  in  the  morning,  not 
more  than  3500  escaped  witfi  Mourad 
Bey  into  Upper  Egypt.  ^The  victors 
hardly  lost  200  men  in  the  action ;  and 
several  days  were  occupied  after  it  vms 
over  in  stripping  the  slain  of  their  mag- 
nificent appointments,  or  fishing  up  the 
rich  spoils  which  encumbered  the  oanks 
of  the  Nile. 

This  action  decided  the  (ate  of  Egypt, 
not  only  by  the  destruction  of  force  which 
it  ^fected,  but  the  dispersion  of  what  re- 
mained which  it  occasioned.  Mourad  Bey 
retired  to  Upper  Egypt,  leaving  Cairo 
to  its  fate,  while  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had 
been  a  spectator  of  the  combat  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  set  fire  to  the 
boats  which  contained  his  riches,  and  re- 
treated to  Salahieh,  on  the  fronti^  of 
Arabia,  and  from  thence  across  the  desert 
into  Syria.  Two  dayn  after  the  battle. 
Napoleon  entered  Cairo,  where  his  sol- 
diers found  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East, 
which  for  a  time  compensated  to  them 
for  their  absence  torn  Europe.     The 


division  of  Desaix  was  destined  to  par- 
sue  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt;  the 
other  divisions,  dispersea  in  the  enrirons 
of  Cario,  or  advance  towards  Syria  in 
pursuit  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  tasted  the 
sweets  of  repose  after  their  short  but 
fiitiguing  campaign. 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  established 
in  Cario,  and  his  officers  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  Pyramids  and  City  of  Tombs, 
which  lay  at  their  feet,  than  he  set  him- 
self sedulously  to  follow  up  the  plan  for 
acquiring  the  dominion  over  the  country 
to  which  his  proclamations  from  AleuD- 
dria  had  orginally  pointed.    He  visited 
the  principal  Sdieiks,  flattered  them, 
held  out  hopes  of  the  speedy  reestablish* 
ment  of  the  Arabian  power,  promised 
ample  security  for  their  religion  and  their 
customs,  and  at  length  completely  mn 
their  confidence  by  a  mixture  of  sluliiil 
management  with  the  splendid  language 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  captifiie 
Eastern  imaginations.    The  great  object 
was  to  obtain  ftt>m  the  Scheiks  of  the 
Mosque  of  Jemilazar,  which  was  held  io 
the  highest  estimation,  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  French,  and  by  adroitly 
flattering  their  ambition,  this  object  was 
at  length  gained.  A  species  of  litany  was 
composed  by  them,  in  which  they  cele- 
brated the  overthrow  of  their  Mameluke 
oppressors  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
West  "These  beys,"  said  they, "  plsoed 
their  confidence  in  their  horses;  they 
ranged  their  infantry  in  order  of  battle. 
But  the  Favourite  of  Fortune,  at  the 
head  of  the  brave  men  of  the  West,  has 
destroyed  their  horses,  and  confounded 
their  hopes.    As  the  vapours  which  rise 
in  the  morning  from  the  Nile  are  dis- 
persed by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  has  the 
army  of  the  Mamelukes  been  dissipated 
by  the  heroes  of  the  West ;  for  the  Great 
Allah  is  irritated  against  the  Mamelukes, 
and  the  soldieiv  of  Europe  are  the  thun- 
ders of  his  right  hand.'' 

The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  struck 
terror  far  into  Asia  and  Africa.  Tbe 
caravans  which  came  to  Mecca  from  the 
interior  of  those  vast  regions,  carried  hack 
the  most  dazzling  accounts  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  invincible  legions  of  Europe ; 
the  destruction  of  the  cavalry  which  ha<i 
so  long  tyrannized  over  £gypt,  exciu-d 
the  strongest  sentiments  of  wonder  and 
admiration ;  and  the  Orientals,  whose 
imaginations  were  strongly  impressed  by 
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the  fltmingehadelf  whkh  had  diistpated 
their  terriUe  sauadlitms,  named  Napo- 
leoo,  Saltan  Kebir,  or  the  Saltan  of 
Fire.  ^ 

Napoleon,  in  addition  to  the  terror 
iospired  hj  his  militarv  exploits,  strore 
to  aeqoire  a  lasting  hold  of  tne  affections 
of  the  people  hj  the  justice  and  impar- 
tiili^  of  his  ctTil  government  He  made 
all  his  troops  join  with  the  mnltitade  in 
oelebntiog  the  festival  in  honour  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  that  year 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  partook 
with  the  Scheiks  and  I  mans  in  the  oere- 
moDies  at  the  Great  Mosque ;  joined  in 
the  resDonses  in  their  litanies  like  the 
bithfiil  Mussulmans;  and  even  balanced 
his  hody  and  moved  his  head  in  imitation 
oftheSfahometan  custom.    Nor  vras  it 
oaiy  bjr  an  affected  regard  for  their  re- 
%ioii  that  he  endeavoured  to  confirm  his 
dvilaathohw.  Hepermittedjustioetobe 
administered  by  the  Scheiks  and  Imans, 
eojoining  onl^  a  scrupulous  impartiality 
ia  their  decisions :  established  at  Cairo 
a  divan,  or  parliament,  lo  make  known 
ihe  wants  of  the  people ;  and  others,  in 
the  diflerent  provinces,  to  send  deputies 
io  the  Central  Assembly;  and  vigorously 
repulsed  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  who 
for  eentoiies  had  devastated  with  impu- 
nity the  fiontiers  of  the  cultivated  ooun- 
tiy.   Never  had  Egypt  experienced  the 
benefits  of  resular  government  to  com- 
pletely u  unosr  his  administration.  One 
day,  when  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by 
the  Scheiks,  inrormation  was  received  that 
iome  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Osnadis,  had 
slain  a  Fellah,  and  carriedoff  the  flocks  of 
^  viUaoe.  Ue  instantly  ordered  diat  an 
officer  of  the  staff  shonld  take  300  horse- 
^oea,  and  300  camels,  to  pursue  the  rob- 
bers, and  punish  the  agmssors.    '*  Was 
the  Fellah  your  oonsinT^said  the  Scheik, 
bngfaing, « thai  you  are  in  such  rage  at 
his  death  f"*  — -  <«  He  was  more,''  replied 
Napoleon;  *^  he  was  one  whose  safety 
Proridenoe  had  intrusted  to  my  care.** — 
"*  Wonderful  1"  repUed  the  Scheik.  <«  Yon 
speak  like  one  inspired  by  the  Almi^ty ." 

But  while  these  great  designs  occupied 
shecommander-inHchief,  an  extraordinary 
^cgiee  of  depression  prevailed  in  the 
*"°7-  ^I^  ^^  ^leen  held  out  to  the 
aokiiera  as  the  promised  land.  Thqr  ex- 
pected to  find  aregion  flowing  with  mflk 
>iul  honey,  and  after  a  short  pcariod  of 
to  return  with  the  riches 


of  the  Eait  to  their  native  country.    A 
short  enerienCe  was  sufiicient  to  dis- 
sipate all  th^e  illusions.    They  found  a 
land  illustrious  only  by  the  recollections 
with  which  it  was  fraught ;  filled  with  the 
monuments  of  ancient  splendour,  but  to- 
tally destitute  of  modem  comfort;  bowed 
down  with  ^rranny,  squalid  with  poverty, 
barbarous  m  manners.    When  the  ex- 
citements of  the  campaign  were  over,  and 
the  troops  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
their  situation,  a  mortal  feeling  of  ennui 
and  disometude  took  possession  of  every 
heart.  ''They  thought,"  sa^  Bourrienne, 
''of  flieir  oountiY,  of  their  relations,  of 
their  amours,  of  the  opera  f  the  pros- 
pect of  being  banished  for  ever  from  Eu- 
rope, on  that  arid  shore,  excited  the  most 
gloomy  presentiments ;  and  at  length  the 
discontent  reached  such  a  height,  that 
Napoleon  vras  obliged  to  threaten  death 
to  any  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  who 
should  venture  to  nuUie  known  to  him 
the  feelings  which  every  one  entertained. 


CONSTANCY; 

OR,  THIS  FAT£  OP  BLKAXOR. 


M 


She  iMver  told  htt  leva. 


But  let  ooDOMlm«n^  Hke  a  wonn  1'  th*  bod* 


I* 


It  was  on  the  close  of  a  fine  day  in  July, 
that  I  walked  out  to  enjoy  an  evenina 
ramble.  The  day  had  been  warm,  and 
the  breeze  that  rustled  among  the  leaves, 
with  "  cooling  melody,''  was  inexpress- 
ibly grateful.  The  sun  was  just  sinking 
b€»ind  the  mountains,  whose  dark  masses 
bounded  the  view  on  tiie  west,  and  lisfated 
up  the  clouds  ^at  gathered  rouna  him 
with  a  blase  of  glory,  which  glittered 
through  the  trees  with  the  most  delight- 
ful splendour  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neifl;hDouring  villages  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  no  sound  interrupted  the  silence 
which  brooded  over  the  scene,  save  the 
silent  murmurs  of  the  wind,  and  the 
occasional  bark  of  the  distant  watch-dog. 

It  is  sweet  to  walk  in  places,  and  at 
times,  like  these,  when  the  mind,  loosen- 
ed fiom  the  weight  of  subjects  which 
have  oppressed  it  during  the  day,  springs 
with  renovated  buoyancy  to  commune 
with  the  spirit  of  Nature,  when  shaking 
off  the  cumbrous  load  of  earthly  in- 
ouietude,  she  roams  in  freedom  through 
tne  boundless  expanse,  not  fettered  to 
the  present      Memoiy  kindly  lends  her 
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aid  to  cpiyurp  ^p  the  mf^  9^^  Effflcy 
leads  her  on  to  cont^oipTatc^  t^^  w^^< 
■  I  aryiyeci,  in  my  V^vM^*  ^^  *  W^ 
which  nature  se^m^  to  na^ve  pho^^O^to 
blen4  all  her  powers,  o,f  charging.  4^9 
dark  folis|ge  which  grew  around,  ttvf^w 
up  a  sof\  (^n<fi  inelandioU^  shf^e  ^p^  ^e 
scene ;  the  bjeautif^'l  wif^  ^owfucf  loaded 
the  air  with  tl^eir  ^in^pf^  pei^uipe ;  w^ile 
the  wind)  which  here  sighe^  wi^  a 
Q^eper  npuqnu^,  accorded  well  with  the 
rippling  pf  a  WooV»  that  roiled  orer  the 
wbite  and  9hiDing  pebhl^^  winding  idopg 
in  intricate  mazes,  till  Uie  eyf  k>s.t  its 
track  among  the  thick  m^aer^ooady  which 
flourished  on  its  mi^gin.  \i  w^  a  spot 
which  a  poet  would  l^^v^.l;tui)g  over  with 
raptui*^,  a  painte;c  would  have  k^yed  to 
delineate  00  his  canvas,  and  whif;h  8^ 
anffel  might  have  Unger?^  ^  &^  W>^ 
and  thought  it  f^n* 

So  intently  was  I  admiring  this  natur^ 
garden^  that  it  was  sou(ke.  ttnai)e  befv^e  I 
perceived  a  cottage,  which  reared  its 
tnatched  roof  under  the  shade  of  a  vene- 
rable chesnut,  that  spread  its  giant  arms 
far  abroad  9n  every  side.  I  wished  to 
know  who  were  the  inhabitan;tsof  this  ter- 
restrial paradise,  and  therefore  approach^ 
ed,  and  knocked  gently  i^t  the  dopjc,  the 
threshold  of  which  was  embjcoideced  by 
honeysuckles,  tha^t  twined  arovBd  it,  and 
kissed  the  projecting  cottage  roof,  l^t  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  th^,  very 
personification  of  hospitality,  ^e  invited 
me  to  enter,  which  I  dio^  aj^  apolo- 
gising for  my  ij^tr'u^jo^  ^od  ofiering  my 
long  wa)k  as  an  excujse  if^  restii^g.  ipv- 
self,  I^  had,  now  a^  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  i^nterior  of  t^e  l^i^din^  oc, 
at  leastj  of  \^q  pan  whe|>;  \  sat  It  was 
s^  small,  Ibvf  apa^ent^  ^ut  the,  white- 
waished  walls^  the  cleai^  wmdpws,  whos^ 
small  panes  of  glass  were  partly.oba^ured 
by  the  shrubs,  whicl^  ckmbed  aroi^ 
them,  and  the  bright  rows  of  well-ppli^h- 
ed  pot-lidsy  afid  otlier  culinary  utensils, 

Sve  an  air  of  ueatAess  and  ii^dustry  to 
e  room.  Near  the  fire-plao^  sat  an 
old  man,  seemingly  much  oppressed  by 
age  and  pain^buthis  welcome  was Iv^rty 
though  unpolished,  and  his  furrow^ 
cheeks  ana  snowy  locks  gai[e  him  a  reve- 
rent apnearance.  ^y  hostess  seemed 
about  fifty;  her  features  were  rather  of, 
a  melancholy  cast ;  a  clean  cap  restiaJQe4' 
her  grey  locks,  which  dme  had  much 
thinned^  and,  from  l^i  ^ff^ii  hupg  a,  pio- 


qufiiQfk  ^04  %  p»ic  9f«ci9MI»*  ^PJM 
T^^n^et*^  kjefojrft  me,  of  ^fjofik  I  par- 
took mpst  beartily,  And  answff^  my 
questions  with  civility,  and  even  polite- 
ne^^.  Aftier  racQpnpensing  the  aged  oowple 
for  yff  e^lect^ment  I  at  length  depart- 
ed, ifiOf^  m^ny  tl^anjr^  and  renewed  apo- 
logies for  wy  intrusion. 

Fcoq^  a  ^iiiofyc  in  tbeoetghboarhood  I 
inquired  ooncerning  this  family,  and  be 
told  me  ths^t  they  had  onoe  a  son,  amod 
pjromising  young  vtMstj  their  chiei^  and, 
mdeedy  tlieir  only  delight :  he  had  been 
pressed  o\i  boara  a  ship  of  war,  and,  ai 
b^  h%4  never  since  been  beard  of,  it  «sa 
C99ject\ired  that  he  had  &Uen  in  some 
engagement,  or  been  lost  in  the  waves. 
Ue  showed  me  also  a  likeness  of  him, 
which  he  bad  received  from  himself^  a 
gr^t  friendship  having  existed  betweea 
them ;  but  as  soon  as  I  went  to  a  distant 
pact  of  tipie  kingdom,  [  speedily  ibrgot  tlie 
cottage  and  its  inhabitants.  I  exchanged 
the  calm  repose  of  the  country  for  the 
bustle  of  a  seaport  town,  and  the  soogs  oi 
Xhfi  birds  for  the  preaking  of  cordage,  and 
'  the  melody  of  the  boatswain's  whittle. 
On^  day  toroing  hastily  connd  the  ooroei 
of  a  streety  I  wtts  struck  by  the  figure  of 
a  man,  who  sought  relief  from  his  dis- 
tress ip  the  chanty  of  hia  follow  creatures, 
but  hist  ww>  countenance  and  extended 
anp  ajone  pleaded  for  him  with  mute 
eloquence  X  though^  I  knew  the  featnics, 
bpt  yaj^iy  esdeavouredtoreooUect  whoe; 
and  giving  him  a  few  half-^nce  passed 
on.  This  idea  stiU  haunted  me,  and  1 
Tetu];ued  in  the  af^moon,  reaolving  to  iih 
quire  who.  he  was,  but  he  was  not  there. 
The  next  day,  however,  I  was  mote  suc- 
cessful. He  thanked  me  for  my  assist- 
ance the  day  before;  his  name,  he  toU 
me,  was  ^-*- — .  It  stmelf  me  in  a 
momeol  it  was  the  son  of  my  old  cotta- 
ge9»  I  took  him  to  my  lodgings,  and, 
I  telling  him  what  I  knew  respec&og  his 
fomily,  desired  to  hear  firom  him  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history.  ^  It  is  a  narra- 
tive of  little  but  misfortnnes,"  he  answer- 
ed> "  but  i/  the  relation  will,  in  any  way, 
pleaae  you«  Sir,  I  owe  it  to  your  kind- 
t  ness  not  to  refuse. 

^*  The  night  when  I  was  pressed,  I 
wa3  as  one  stnpified;  the  next  day,  how* 
ever,  I  became  oompoeed.  Ipivvailed 
on  a  fiaendy  who  had.  obtained  leave  to 
see  me,  tp  cany  a  message  to  a  young 
womaoy  whom  I  was  attached  to^and  to 
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(fesire  her,  if  jtoiasfblieL  to  visit  me  before 
my  dei^re.  He  dici  so ;  and  to  the 
tot  moment  I  fcfaerish^  the  hopb  bP  see- 
in;  her;  bnt  it  wa^  id  vain ;  ihe  did  not 
come,  and  our  vessel  set  sail.  The  neg- 
lect from  one  whom  I  had  so  tenderly 
loTed  was  more  cutting  than  all  the  rest. 
I  believed  hfer  iihfiii'th&l ;  I  deemed  my- 
self cutoff  by  all  mankind,  and  leftiin- 
frifendly  and  aloiie,  to  traverse  over  the 
bofandiess  seas.  My  dejection  of  spiriis, 
together  with  the  jievfr  life  I  Ifed,  destroyed 
mj  health,  aud  i  liy  for  weeks  a  prey 
tosfaginff  fever;  daring  which  I  was 
Dwsfed,  ^h  the  grtotest  care  and  at- 
teotiofi,  h^  i  jromig  mdn;  with  whom  1 
bad  contracted  t  ftiendship,  on  board 
the  ship  in  Which  I  wds.  He  seemed  ill 
smted  to  tlie  life  he  had  chosen,  for  he 
^  extrentely  delicate ;  but  he  had  some- 
thing hi  his  count^ndnc^  which  reminded 
neof  Elfeanbr.  and  this  perhaps  attracted 
me  to  Wtb,  fof  I  still  loved  her,notwith- 
sttndmg  her  liegl^t.  Under  his  care  I 
« length  recovered,  and  was  allowed  to 
♦Qrture  on  deck,  to  inhale  the  Refreshing 
bfteze. 

*^Hef^  I  ga^ed  with  a  st^ge  and 
ai'^fiil  feffln^  of  astonishment,  oh  the 
immthse  plain  of  waters,  from  which  I 
was  separate  only  by  a  few  boards,  aind 
I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  rustling 
of  the  wavei  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  as 
she  cat  through  die  deep.  How  great, 
i  thought,  feast  be  th'6  fnttenuity  of  that 
beir^  wh6  can  paas  in  tefety  over  this 
^k^ty  expatase.  But  I  wts  shortly  to 
^  thai  ingenuity  exerted  fbr  putpdses, 
&nd  in  a  manner,  from  which  tw  tou) 
revolts, 

"One  pight,  when  the  crew  had  fe- 
M  to  the  hamtDodes,  I  had  been  talk- 
ing to  my  friend ;  I  had  dropped  a  few 
^ds  of  anger  against  my  negtectfiil 
peanor.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  once; 
1  tbooght,  bewaa  weeping;  bat  I  at- 
tnbated  it  to  bis  compassion.  On  a  sud- 
<^)  we  were  alarmed  by  a  loud  call  from 
the  iDast^rtady  imd  a  bustUng  oonfasion 
00  the  deck.  I  apnms  up,  fbr  I  -^wa 
^  ahnost  recover^  from  my  illness, 
^  went  to  inqttire  into  the  cause  of  the 
tumuh.  One  of  the  sailors  pointed  out 
to  me  a  dusky  object,  which  floated  on 
^e  waves  at  a  oonsideiable  distance,  and 
^^  me  it  was  an  Algerine  veMel  which 
*M  bearing  down  upon  us.  The  uproar 
*^  by  this  time,  subsided,  and  every 


0^6  #as.  called  to  his  post  My  sensa- 
tibi^f  at  this  instant,  were  almost  inder 
scribable.  In  a  few  moments,  I  should 
be  called  to  (ace  death,  and  perhaps  to 
dbbrive  others  of  existence.  This  inter- 
val, is  it  were,  between  liie  and  death, 
was  filled  with  an  awful  feeling ;  it  was 
not  fear,  or  hope,  but  a  mixture  of  both, 
which  was  augndeuted  and  sustained  by 
the  silence  which 'prevailed ;  for  the  first 
shot  dissipated  all  feelings  but  those  of 
energy  and  activity.  The  hostile  vessel 
now  approached,  hove  to,  and  summon- 
ed us  to  surrender,  a  broadside  was  the 
reply,  and,  in  a  moment,  all  was  smoke, 
fire,  and  destruction.  The  enemy  was 
much  superior  to  us  in  strength,  and  at 
length  they  boarded  us.  We  fought 
hand  to  hand.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  the  scene ;  they 
cto  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  them.  Their  captain  happened 
to  come  near  me;  I  aimed  a  blow  at 
him,  with  all  my  force,  which  he  par- 
ried, and  my  sword  broke  short  in  my 
hand.  The  barbarian  lifted  his  sword  to 
strike  ihe ;  when  my  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  during  the  action,  sprang  be- 
tween us,  and  received  the  stroke  that 
was  intended  for  me.  I  caught  him  as 
he  fell ;  but  that  dying  shriek — that  last 
expiring  glance — that  soft  pressure — told 
me  all :  it  was  Eleanor  1 — Noble,  gene- 
rous, self-devoted  being,  who,  while  I 
was  upbraiding  her  with  tieglect,  had 
bravea  all  the  dangers  of  a  sea-life  to 
follow  me,  and  last,  worst,  and  bitterest, 
— to  die  for  me ! 

"I  have  little  else  to, relate.  We 
were  taken,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
an  American,  by  whom  we  were  well 
treated,  and  carried  to  New  Vork ;  where 
we  had  some  clothes  and  other  neces- 
saries given  us.  Some  of  my  companions 
remained  there,  but  I  wished  to  return 
to  my  native  country.  I  worked  for  some 
time  as  a  joiner,  a  trade  to  which  I  had 
been  a  little  accustomed  in  England; 
and,  at  length,  gained  sufficient  to  pay 
^  i  my  passage  to  England.  I  was  landed 
ere  without  money  or  friends-      My 

tigue  had  also  worsened  my  health, 
which  I  had  not  perfectly  recovered,  so 
that  I  was  unable  to  gain  any  thing  by 
labour.  I  had  therefore  subsisted  on 
charity;  in  soliciting  wbich,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  you,  Sir,  who 
have  so  kindly  relieved  ihe.'' 


SOS 
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Here  his  fuurrativewas  concluded,  and 
I  will  hasten  the  conclusion  of  mine.  I 
conveyed  him  home,  restored  him  to  his 
parents,  and  was  amply  repaid  with  their 
boundless  gratitude.  He  is  now  in  an 
eligible  situation,  which  does  not  require 
any  great  bodily  exertion :  he  is  com- 
fortable ;  and,  could  he  forget  the  unhappy 
<ate  of  his  Eleanor,  might  be  happy. 


THE   L4TS  PRINCESS  CHABLOTTB. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  her  Royal 
Highness  visited  Weymouth  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  health  ;  and  the  Zephyr  sloop 
of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Creke, 
was  appointed  to  attend  her  for  the  short 
cruizes  she  might  wish  to  make.   As  the 
sloop  always  carried  the  roval  standard, 
every  other  ship  was  obliffed  to  bring  to. 
One  day  her  Royal  Highness  being  at 
sea,  the  Leviathan,  of  74  ^s,  then  car- 
ryiag  the  late  Mr.  Cannmg  to  Lisbon, 
brought  to,  and  fired  a  salute.     Soon 
after,  Captain  Bligh  and  Mr.  Canning 
rowed  on  board  the  yacht,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Princess;  she  received 
them  on  deck,  and  said,  '*  Captam  Bligh, 
your*s  seems  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  should 
much  like  to  ^  on  board  of  her."    The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  her  aged  preceptor, 
standing  by,  asked  whether  she  thought 
her  illustrious  father  might  not  object  to 
her  passing  through-  a  rough  sea  m  an 
open  boat,  she  replied,  **  Queen  Eliza- 
beUi  took  delight  in  her  navy,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war 
in  an  open  boat ;  then  why  should  I  ? 
Pray,  Capt  Bligh,  have  the  goodness  to 
receive  me  into  your  barge,  and  let  me 
be  rowed  on  board  the  Leviathan,  for  I 
am  not  only  desirous,  but  determined  to 
inspect  her."  The  necessary  preparations 
were  made,  and  her  Royal  Highness  pass- 
ed down  into  Capt.Bligh*s  barge,  follow* 
ed  by  her  two  laaies  in  attendance,  Lady 
llchester  and  Lady  Augusta  Greville,  to- 
gether with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ge- 
neral Garth, and  Dr.  Short;  and, coming 
alongside  the  Leviathan,  the  yards  were 
instantly  manned,  and  a  chair  of  statelet 
down.    The  Princess  desired  it  to  be  re- 
hoisted,  saying,  **I  prefer  going  up  in  the 
manner  that  a  seaman  does;  you,  Capt. 
Bligh,  will  kindly  follow  me,  taking  care 
of  my  clothes,  and  when  I  am  on  deck, 
the  chair  may  be  let  down  for  the  other 
ladies  and  the  bishop.*'     Her    Royal 


Highness  ascended  with  a  facility  thit 
astonished  and  delighted  the  wholecrew. 
Her  example  was  followed  by  all  those 
who  attended,  and  who  declined  the  chair 
accommodation. 

The  royal  suite  being  on  deck,  the 
ship's  officers  were  severally  iotrodoced. 
Her  Royal  Highness  expressed  grestiur- 
prise  at  the  space  and  strength  of  the 
ship,  and  remarked,  that  "  such  noble 
structures  might  well  be  called  the  wood- 
en walls  of  Old  Enffland."  She  now  told 
Captain  Bligh  she  should  not  be  ntisficd 
witn  an  introduction  to  his  state  cabin, 
as  she  was  anxious  to  see  every  put  of 
his  ship  between  decks,  and  even  below. 
Accordingly  he  accompanied  her  Roysl 
Highness  down,  when  sne  inspected  every 
birSi,  cockpit,  powder  magasne,  itor^ 
hold,  &c.    Upon  her  return  to  the  ded, 
she  gave  her  thanks  to  Captain  Bligh 
and  attendant  officers,  in  the  most  giv 
cious  terms,  assuring  them,  that  they  btd 
afforded  an  exhibition  of  more  interest  to 
her  mind  than  any  thing  she  had  em 
beheld.    The  Princess  liAvinf  pmented 
a  purse  to  Capt.  Bligh,  desiring  him  to 
apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  crew,  as  t 
token  of  her  respect  for  them,  deiceodcd 
down  the  ship's  side  without  the  chair 
as  before,  under  a  royal  saJute,  and  the 
more  gratifying  cheers  of  the  loyal  snd 
hearty  crew  of  a  British  iiian-<if-war. 

FBEVCH  AND  ENOUSH  SAILOBS. 

In  Admiml  Hotham't  naval  victory 
off  Genoa,  in  1795,*  when  the  surviring 
officer  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  which  wis 
taken,  had,  some  da^  afierwaids,  his 
sword  returned  to  mm,  he  congnto- 
lated  himself  upon  recetviiw  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  ollserved,  that  be  had  bees 
oblip^  to  thrust  tliat  swoid  through  thfe 
bodies  of  several  of  his  seamen  to  make 
the  remainder  stand  to  their  guns;  he, 
at  the  same  time,  asked  the  first  Leutenant 
of  the  admiral*s  ship,  on  board  of  which 
the  Frenchman  was  prisoner,  **How  the 
English  officers  contrived  to  keep  their 
men  to  their  guns  ?*'  <*  We  have  no  neces- 
sity to  keep  them  to  their  guns,"  replied 
the  lieutenant,  *'for  the  devil  himself 
could  not  drive  them  horn  them." 
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THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The  infiuence  of  the  French  wilh  the 
Snblime  Porte  was  lor  mvny  yews  vety 
fcreat ;  and  ihoiigh  it  vat  brolieD  off  l^ 
Botispnrte's  invasion  of  £gyp<i  JM  it 
WM  loon  recorered  anrt  brought  into  il» 
former  Mate  of  Ti^our  and  activity.  In 
consequence  of  (his  influence,  the  TuAiih 
gCTemment  vras  induced  to  declare  wu 
gainst  Kusm;  nor  could  the  circum- 
stance of  Russia  beinf^  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain — that  powerwhich  had  slept  forth 
to  restore  F^ijpt  to  its  lawlVil  tnasters — 
weigh  wilh  the  Grand  Seipnior,  when 
•et  in  oppositi(>n  to  the  intri^rs  of  the  | 
French  timbos<ador  al  the  Porte,  atid  the  | 
drend  of  Bonapurte.  As  the  meiliaiion 
of  this  coiin'rj  had  been  offered  in  vain 
to  reconcile  the  difference  between  Hus- 
(ia  and  Turkey,  the  Briiiah  gon-mment 
resolted  to  hare  recourse   to  tlie  force  of 

Vol.  I. 


arms  for  this  purpose.  Il  ww  suppoMd 
that  Constantinople  might  be  easily  Mm- 
batded  ;  and  that  even  Ihe  appearance 
of  ■  British  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles, 
would  BO  intimidate  the  Porte,  that  they 
would  listen  to  any  teiras  for  adjusting 
their  differences  with  Russia. 

Accordingly,  seven  sail  of  the  line 
were  put  under  the  commuid  of  Admiral 
Dockworth,  with  which,  a  Aigate,  and 
two  idoops.  he  T^roeeedf  d  on  the  19th  of 
March, against  Constantinople.  ThepasS' 
age  to  this  cilj  is  defetided  by  the  outer 
and  interior  ca'lle*  i  the  firff  of  the  former 
bad  little  effect  on  i)ie  Krit'sh  fleet;  but 
when  it  arrived  in  the  nvruw  channel 
betnern  Seslo?  and  Abydos,  the  fire  from 
the  castle  ithivh  defenrled  this  passage, 
was  very  heavy  and  destructive.  Prom  the 
narrowness  ol  the  passage,  the  ships  were 
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obliged  to  itil  within  point-blank  shot  of 
the  guns  of  the  enemy ;  and  those  whidi 
first  were  a. good  deal  damaged. 


passed 
They.l 


ley,  howerer,  returned  the  fire  in  such 
an  efiectual  manner,  that  the  castles 
slackened  in  their  fire,  and  thus  tiie  ves- 
sels which  formed  the  rear  of  Admiral 
Duckworth's  fleet,  passed  through  widi 
comparatively  little  damage. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  next  sent  against 
a  small  Turkish  souadron,  which  was 
lying  at  anchor  to  the  north-east  of  the 
castles ;  and  he  succeeded  in  driving  on 
shore  and  destroying  the  whole  of  it 
As  soon  as  this  object  v^as  accomplished, 
a  detachment  of  marines  vras  sent  on 
shore,  who  spiked  the  guns  of  a  strong 
batteiy  on  Point  Resques. 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  succeeded, 
and  there  was  eveiy  prospect  that  the 
Turkish  government  woula  be  brought 
to  pacific  terms,  bv  the  negotiation  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot — ^who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  and  was  now 
on  board  the  fleet — wnenthat  gentleman 
was  taken  ill,  and  the  negotiations  were 
necessarily  suspended.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Turks  nad  prepared  formidable 
means  of  defence,  and  unfortunately  the 
state  of  the  weather  was  such,  that  Admi- 
ral Duckworth  could  not  get  his  fleet 
into  a  proper  situation  for  commencing 
offensive  operations,  if  they  should  be 
necessaiy,  against  the  city.  The  Turks 
soon  perceived  this,  and  their  means  of 
defence  being  now  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able forwardness,  they  declined  any  fur- 
ther negotiation,  and  bade  defiance  to 
dR  utmost  that,  the  Bcitkh  fleet  could  do. 
Notwithstanding  Admiial  Duckworth 
must  have  been  convinced  that  his  fleet 
was  quite  harmless,  and  must  continue 
so  till  a  favourable  change  of  weather 
should  take  place,  he  yet  repeated  his 
threats  of  bombarding  Constantinople ; 
but  the  Turks  knew  that  threats  were  all 
that  was  in  his  power ;  and  though  they 
did  not  absolutely  reject  all  negotiation  in 
words,  yet  their  conduct  and  delays 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  were  not  m 
earnest. 

While  Admiral  Duckworth  was  thus 
inactive,  the  Turks  had  lined  the  whole 
coast  with  a  chain  of  batteries :  twelve 
line-of-battle  ships  were  ready  for  sea, 
filled  with  troops,  and  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  vessels^amoi^  which 
were  aeveral  fire  vessels,  had  b«en  col- 


lected. Admiral  Duckworth  now  foHj 
perceived  the  critical  situation  in  wluch 
he  was  placed :  he  might,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding this  immense  force,  suc- 
ceed, should  the  weather  become  frvoar- 
able,  iu  bombarding  Constantinople;  but 
unless  the  bombaniment  should  profe 
completely  successful,  in  forcing  tlie 
Turks  to  pacific  terms,  the  injury  Ke 
might  do  to  the  dtj  vrould  not  com- 
pensate  for  the  damage  which  his  fleet 
must  necessarily  sustain ;  and  with  this 
damaged  and  crippled  fleet,  he  must  re- 
pass the  Dardanelles,  now  rendered  in- 
finitely stronger  than  they  were  when  he 
came  through  diem.  These oonsidentioDs 
pressed  strongly  on  the  mind  of  Admiral 
Duckworth^  and  moved  him  to  absndon 
the  enterprise;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seeined  disgraceful  to  fly  from  such  so 
enemy ;  it  seemed  disgraceful  to  rettun 
into  the  Mediterranean,  after  hariog 
passed  the  Dardanelles  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Turkish  goven- 
ment  to  terms,  and  after  having  spent  so 
many  days  in  venting  threats,  that,  by  his 
departure,  he  plainly  proved  he  could 
notput  in  force. 

Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noiod 
of  Admiral  Duckworth  was  harassed  and 
grieved  by  the  situation  in  which  be  was 
placed ;  it  was,  however,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  a  speedy  dedsioo, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  be  weired.  In 
repassing  the  Dardanelles,  many  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  received  very  serious 
damage  in  their  hulls,  masts,  and  rigs:iog. 
The  Windsor  Castle  was  struck  by  a 
gnmite  shot  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
weight;  nearly  three  hundred  officers 
and  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  ill-planned  expedition.  . 

The  grand  fault  in  the  planning  of  this 
expedition  was,  the  omission  of  sending 
troops  on  board  the  squadron;  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  been  employed, 
they  might  have  been  landed  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  taking  possession  of,  or  destroy- 
ing, the  castles  which  defended  the  pass- 
age of  the  Dardanelles.  By  this  mea- 
sure, not  only  would  the  safe  and  secure 
return  of  the  fleet  have  been  eflected,  but 
success  by  land,  added  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  their  capital  by  sea,  would  pro- 
bably have  induced  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  have  entered  into  a  negotiation. 
This  expedition  was  severely  censured 
at  home,  nor  could  all  tlie  ingenuity  ot 
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t]^]dnbtttt#fcopbtfAdd!it,giteA8atb*  I 
ficiotf  4sa;w&  to  md  question,  why  were  j 
not  troopf  wAty  and  the  castles  ooeupM 
or  destroyed. 

It  Memed  as  if  the  Turks  should  hatt 
more  cause  than  most  odier  nations  to 
boast  of  their  success  a^mst  Britain ; 
for  while  the  admiral  was  thus^  fruitlessly 
employed  against  Constantinopte,  Gene- 
ral fnter,  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
embarked  at  Messina,  in  fhiity-three 
transports,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
Alexaadrfa.  As  this  expedition  was 
purely  of  a  military  character,  we  should 
not  detail  it  here,  were  it  not  for  the  cir- 
camstance  that  its  failure  was  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  naml  eitpedi- 
tion  against  Constantmople.  At  first, 
every  suoeess  that  could  oe  expected  or 
wished  for,  attended  General  Frazer: 
the  castle  of  Aboukir  was  taken,  and  as 
i  corps  of  Albanians  were  expected  to  as^ 
nst  m  the  deHence  of  Alexandria,  the  cot 
bet^reen  the  lakes  hf  which  they  w«ie 
expected,  was  likewise  occupied  by  the 
British  army :  the  cOn^uence  of  these 
op|erttions  was  the  sutrender  of  Alexan^ 
drift  by  capitolatiol^,  on  the  21st  of 
Msrcfa. 

As  it  would  hate  been  impossible  to 
h&ve  kent  poaaesaion  of  Alexandria  long, 
unlea  Rosetta  was  also  redue^l,  a  de- 
tB(^ment  was  sent  against  this  latter 
place:  the  officer  who  commanded  this 
detacfamefat,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  en- 
^  Rosetta  with  his  whole  force,  without 
bsving  previously  ^onnoitered  it.  No 
opposition  was  noade  to  his  entrance ;  but 
no  aoooerhad  the  British  troops  got  with- 
in the  walls,  than  thj^  were  assailed  fifom 
every  quarter.  The*niiks  and  Albanians 
bad  posted  themselves  in  every  place 
where  di^  coold  annoy  their  enemies; 
ft  heavy  fire  of  muM^etry  was  kept  up 
fiom  every  window  and  roof,  so  that  the 
ftitish  commander  vras  speedily  com- 
piled to  evacuate  the  plaee>  after  harbg 
Qsd  nearly  three  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded.  As  AlexandHa  mutt  soon  have 
experienced  all  the  hoitors  of  a  ianine, 
if  Rosetta  weie  suffered  to  lemain  in  the 
power  of  die  Turks,  another  detachment^ 
moch  stronger  than  the  fbnner,  was  sent 
^sunst  it :  this  was  still  more  unfortU' 
nue;  fi»beft)ie  the Britbhtraops, which 
had  gone  by  two  different  routes,  eoeld 
^tC)  seveiity  large  vessels  full  of  troops 
were  seen  descending  the  Mie ;  and 


(hottgh  fte  retresit  whial^  tUi » 
occasioned  was  eonductad  with  grs^ 
firmness  antf  order,  yet  one  detatfbment 
of  the  British  vras  completely  eut  ol^ 
md  the  whole  loss  in  kiUad,  v«oun«M, 
and  missiBg,  eonaisted  of  at  least  oae 
thoesaind  men. 

As  it  was  resolved  still  to  retain  po*' 
sesstott  of  Alexandria,  it  was  abaohitely 
necessary  to  adopt  some  means  by  whiok 
it  could  be  supplied  with  provanena  ; 
and  these  means,  by  great  prudence  aad 
great  efforts,  were  mueh  mose  sncaassfiil 
than  was  anticipated.  Though  no  iuther 
attempt  was  made  against  Rosetta,  Ala* 
andria  eentiniied  in  our  power  till  the 
month  ef  August ;  about  mis  period^  it 
vraa  ascertained  that  a  very  large  force 
was  collecting  at  Cairo,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  its  reoaptuie.  On  the  ath 
of  that  month,  the  governor  of  Egypt 
appeared  before  the  town,  at  the  hcsMl  ol 
a  formidable  force  of  infantry  and  cavaliT. 
As  the  possessions  of  AlcBuidiia,  merely 
vrithout  onr  being  able  to  advance  into 
the  country,  ooold  be  of  little  service  to 
Britain^  a  flag  of  truce  v>aa  aeot  out,  oo 
the  advance  of  tlie  Turkish  army,  tto* 
posing  to  give  up  the  ptoce^  provided 
the  British  prisoners  were  delivered  up^ 
and  the  British  army  vrare  permitted, 
withoat  molaslatioD,  to  evacuate  Egypt ; 
these  terms  were  immediately  acoeded 
to,  and  thus  terminated  the  attempts  of 
^^^  '-  against  the  Turkish  domiuotia. 
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STORMING  OF  FLUSHING. 


Taa  following  highly 
count  of  the  operatioiis  of  a  brigade  of 
sailorS)  at  the  storming  of  Flus^qg,  is 
taken  from  aa  amasing  work,  eatided 
**  The  MiHtaty  Sketdk  Book. 

**The  annoyance  from  the  eaemy'a 
rifles  was  a  goDd  deal  lessened  by  the 
brigade  of  sailors.  These  extraordmaiy 
fellows  delighted  in  hunting  the  '  Mw^ 
teertf*  as  th^y  termed  the  French ;  and 
a  more  fonnidable  pack  aever  vras  un- 
kennelled. Armed,  each  with  an  im- 
mense long  pole  or  pike,  a  outlass,  and 
a  pistol,  th^  appesMd  to  be  a  sort  of 
force  that,  in  case  of  a  sortie^  or  whete 
eaecution  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
storming,  would  have  been  as  deatruotive 
as  a  thousand  hungry  tigers ;  as  it  vras, 
they  annoyed  the  f  reach  skirmishen  in 
aU  direotions,  by  their  inegular  and  ex- 
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traoidinary  attacks.  They  usually  went 
out  in  parties,  as  if  they  were  going  out 
to  hunt  a  wild  beast,  and  no  huntsman 
ever  followed  the  chase  with  more  de- 
light. The  French  might  fiurlv  exclaim 
with  the  frogs  in  the  fable— 'Aii  1  Mon- 
sieur BuUf  what  is  sport  to  you,  is  death 
to  us.* 

*'  Regularly  every  day  after  their  mess, 
for  they  messed  generally  on  a  green  in 
^e  village  of  £ast  Zuburg^  they  would 
start  off  to  their  *  hunt,'  as  they  called  it, 
in  parties  headed  by  a  petty  o£5cer. 
Then  they  would  leap  the  dvkes,  which 
tiieir  poles  enabled  them  to  do,  and  dash 
through  those  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise cross ;  they  were  like  a  set  of  New- 
foundland dogs  in  the  marshes,  and  when 
they  spied  a  few  riflemen  of  the  French, 
they  ran  at  them  helter-skelter:  then 
pistol,  cuthus,  and  pike,  went  to  work 
m  downright  earnest.  The  French  sol- 
diers did  not  at  all  relish  the  tars — and 
no  wonder  ;  for  the  vei^y  appearance  of 
them  was  terrific,  and  quite  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  things.  Each  man  seemed 
a  sort  of  Paul  Jones — ^taired,  belted,  and 
cutlassed  as  they  were.  Had  we  had 
occasion  to  storm  Flushing,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  have  carried  the 
breach  themselves.  The  scenes  which 
their  eccentricities  every  hour  presented, 
were  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Hogarth. 
Among  the  most  humorous  of  these, 
were  their  drills,  musters,  and  marchings, 
or  as  they  generally  called  such  proceed- 
uigs,  *  playing  at  toidiert.'  All  tnat  their 
officers  did,  had  no  effect  in  keeping 
either  silence  or  regularity;  those  offi- 
cers, however,  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  material  as  the  Jacks  them- 
selves, and  as  able  to  go  through  the 
pipeclay  regularity  of  nmk  and  file,  as 
to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  the  fact  is,  they  were 
not  either  expected  or  intended  to  be  rev 
gular  troops,  and  their  drills  were  merely 
adopted  to  teach  them  to  keep  together 
in  line  when  marching  from  one  place 
to  another ;  so  that  they  might  not  go 
about  the  country  after  the  manner  of  a 
troop  of  donkeys.  These  marches  and 
drills  afibrded  ^e  highest  degree  of 
amusement,  botli  to  soldiers  and  officers ; 
the  disproportion  in  the  sizes  of  the  men 
— ^the  front  rank  man,  perhaps  four  feet 
one,  while  the  rear  rank  man  was  six 
feet  two ;  the  giving  of  the  word  tnm 


the  *  middy/  always  aoeompanied  hj  a 
'  G —  d — n  ;*  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the 
men  themselves.    *  Heads  up,  von  beg- 
gar of  a  corporal  there,'  a  little  slang- 
going  Jack  would  cry  out  from  the  rear 
rank,  well  knowing  uiat  his  siie  secured 
him  from  the  observation  of  the  officer. 
Then    perhaps    the   man   immediately 
before  him,  to  show  his  sense  of  deoonuD, 
would  turn  round  and  remark :  '  I  say, 
who  made  you  a  fugle  man,  master 
Billy?  can't  ye  behave  like  a  sodger 
afore  the  commander,  eh  V    Then  from 
another  part  of  the  squad,  a  stentorisn 
roar  would  arise,  with  '  1*11  not  stand  it, 
if  I  do,  bl — t  me ;  here's  this  here  d— d 
Murphy  stickin*  a  sword  into  my  starn.' 
Then  perhaps  the  middy  would  give  th» 
word  '  right  fac€i  in  order  to  prepare  for 
marching;  but  some  turned  right  and 
some  left,  while  others  turned  right  round 
and  were  faced  by  their  opposite  rank 
man.    This  confusion  in  a  few  minutes, 
however,  would  be  rectified,  and  the 
word,  *  march,'  given;  off  they  went, 
some  whistling  a  quick  step,  and  others 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  drum  with  bis 
voice,  and  keepine  time  with  the  whistler, 
'  row  dididow,  dididow,  row  dow,  dov* 
—every  antic  trick  began  immediately, 
particularly   treading   on   each  others 
neels.    I  once  saw  a  fellow  suddenly 
jump  out  of  the  line  of  march,  crying 
out,  <  ni  be  d— d  if  Riley  has*nt  spikes 
in  his  toes,  an'  I  wont  march  afore  him 
any  longer,'  and  then  coolly  fell  in  st 
the  rear.    '  Keep  the  step,'  then  was 
bandied  about,  with  a  thousand  similar 
expressions,  slapping  each  others  hats 
down  upon  their  eyes,  elbowing,  jostling, 
and  joking, — awav  they  went  to  beat  the 
bushes  for  Frenchmen ;  and  even  when 
under  the  fire  of  both  the  hidden  riflemen 
and  the  rampart  guns,  their  jollity  was 
unabated.    One  of  these  odd  fellovs 
was  hit  in  the  leg  bv  a  rifle-ball,  which 
broke  the  bones,  and  he  fell :    it  was  in 
a  hot  pursuit  which  be  and  a  few  others 
were  engaged  in,  after  a  couple  of  rifle- 
men who  had  ventured  a  little  too  fei 
from  their  position,  when,  seeing  that  ht 
could  follow  no  farther,  he  took  off  his 
tarty  hat,  and  flung  it  with  all  his  might 
after  them:  '  there,  you  beggars,  I  wish 
it  was  a  long  eighteen  for  your  sakes. 
This  poor  fellow  was  carried  off  by  his 
comrades,  and  taken  to  tba  hospital 
where  he  died." 
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In  another  part  is  ihe  account  of  a 
Bost  dreadful  catastrophe  which  befel  a 
portion  of  these  bia?e  fellows  during  the 
csDoonading.    It  is  thus  described :~ 

^  By  the  llth,  the  heavy  cannon  had 
all  been  brought  up  to  the  lines,  princi- 
ptllj  dragged  by  sailors,  and  on  the  13th, 
(Sunday)  at  one  o'clock,  all  our  batteries 
were  ready  to  open.  Every  gun  was 
manned,  and  the  matches  lighted,  while 
a  d«ath-like  silence  pervaded  the  air,  not 
a  breath  stirred,  and  the  sun  was  broadly 
shining,  when  the  signal  was  given,  and 
a  bnndred  metal  mouths  opened  upon 
the  devoted  town.  The  peal  was  like  a 
tboQsand  thunder-daps :  it  shook  er&y 
thing  around,  and  gave  to  every  heart  an 
ecstacy  of  courage.  At  the  moment  the 
men  felt  that  they  could  have  conquered 
thrice  their  numbers ;  ^eir  countenance 
hngbtened,  and  every  peel  seemed  to 
impart  an  electrio  delight  to  their  bosoms. 
Hie  cannonade  continued  without  an  in- 
stant's intermissioD,  until  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening*  when  it  ceased ;  but  the 
mortars  continued  to  throw  shells  during 
the  whole  of  the  night.  Immediately 
tfter  the  cannonade  crned,  the  Congreve 
'tickets  were  despatched  upon  their^e- 
stnictive  missions.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  beoi  used  in  hostility ;  and  in- 
deed the  manner  in  which  they  were 
'Dsnaged,  amply  proved  that  practice 
*»  Dttch  wanted  in  order  to  render 
these  destructive  engines  e£fective.  Not 
more  than  one  in  six  fell  within  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  a  much  less  proportion 
^«nt  far  enough  to  do  injury.  They 
^uoally  dropped  short  in  the  ditches,  and 
^  the  first  hour  we  had  no  hope  tliat 
|he  evil  could  be  remedied ;  however,  an 
improvement  in  their  discharges  might 
^ve  been  gradually  observed.  A  more 
awfnllv  grand  effect  cannot  be  imagined 
^  these  rockets  produced.  They  and 
the  mortars  continued  to  play  all  night 
without  intermission,  and  the  garrison 
^^ly  returned  the  fire  as  well  as  they 
conld  ;  bat  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  at 
loany  points  were  gradually  silenced,  and 
ott  the  whole,  the  enemy  was  evidently 
getting  the  worst  of  the  affair.  Next 
P^ing,  Monday,  the  14th,  the  fleet 
bore  up,  and  attacked  the  town,  the  walb 
of  which  were  washed  by  the  sea ;  they 
were  mostly  line-of-battle  ships,  and  com- 
°^aoded  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  It 
*as  about  ten  oVJock  in  the  morning 


when  they  passed.  They  were  full  in 
our  sight,  and  a  grander  effect  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  sight  of 
their  operations — sailing  with  a  light 
breeze  slowly  up  the  broad  Scheldt,  and 
nearing  the  town,  tliese  immense  moving 
batteries,  as  the^r  passed,  poured  in  tre- 
mendous broadsides,  which  were  returned 
from  tlie  town.  At  each  discharge  from 
the  ships,  the  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  were  seen 
flying  into  the  air,  whereas  little  or  no 
effect  was  made  on  the  ships  by  the  guns 
from  the  town.  One  after  the  other  fol- 
lowing the  same  track,  and  doing  similar 
execution,  each  grand  and  beautiful  ves- 
sel passed  by,  until  the  St.  Domingo 
grounded  close  to  the  town  In  conse- 
quence of  this  she  was  terribly  peppered 
for  half  an  hour — after  that  time  the  tide 
rose  sufficiently  to  float  her  off ;  but  she, 
sooner  than  remain  idle,  amused  iierself 
with  repeated  broadsides ;  so  thA,  con- 
sidering the  immense  damage  done  to 
the  town,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  have  much  rather  that  the  accident 
had  not  happened. 

**  This  attack  firom  the  sea  did  an  im- 
mensity of  damage  to  the  enemy,  and 
contributed  mainly  to  our  conquest ; 
indeed,  they  were  so  completely  reduced^ 
by  this  time,  to  all  appearance,  (having 
but  a  few  guns  capable  of  service)  that 
a  flag  of  truce  was  despatch^  to  them, 
in  the  full  expectation  that  they  would 
capitulate,  ana  thus  save  fiuilier  injury 
to  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  During  the  negotiation,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  our  ears  were 
relieved  from  the  monotonous  thunder 
of  the  field,  and  we  hoped  no  more  blood 
would  be  shed  in  taking  the  place.  But 
in  these  hopes  we  were  disappointed,  for 
the  commandant.  General  Monet,  was 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  whole  of  the 
batteneswere  opened  again  upon  the  de- 
voted town,  at  about  sunset,  and  with  re- 
doubled energy,  for  our  men  felt  pro- 
voked at  the  enemy's  obstinacy,  and  laid 
their  hands  to  the  work  with  renewed 
spirit  and  determination.  The  sailors* 
battery,  containing  six  24  pounders, 
almost  split  our  ears.  These  enthusiastic 
demi-devils  fired  not  as  the  other  batteries 
did,  but  like  broadsides  from  a  ship- 
each  discharge  was  eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  its  terrific  noise,  for  the  guns  were 
all  fired  at  once,  and  absolutely  shook 
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ibe  earth  at  every  round,  io  yehethenl 
were  these  seamen  in  their  exertions,  that 
they  blew  themselves  up  at  last  I  This 
was  done  by  a  little  squat  fellow,  i^ho 
senred  the  guns  with  ammunition :  he 
placed  a  cartridge  against  a  lighted  match 
m  his  hurry;  this  exploding,  communi- 
cated with  a  large  quanti^  of  powder, 
and  the  natural  catastrophe  followed. 
About  twenty  of  the  brave  fellows,  among 
whom  was  a  young  midshipman,  were 
severely  burnt  and  bruised ;  out  of  which 
number,  were  I  to  judge  finom  their  ap- 
pearance as  they  were  carried  past  us,  I 
should  suppose  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  recovered.  Hiey  were  all  jet 
black,  their  fiices  one  shapeless  mass, 
and  their  clothes  and  hair  burnt  to  a  cin- 
der. In  the  mj^t  of  their  suffering  tiie 
only  thing  that  seemed  to  ease  them,  was 
swearing  at  the  little  sailor,  who  was  the 
author  of  their  misfortune;  while  he, 
poor  creature,  in  addition  to'  his  wounds 
and  bums,  patiently  suffered  the  whole 
torrent  of  his  comrades'  abuse." 


THE  JEW  OUTWITFED. 

A  hardy  tar,  who  had  been  paid  oi 
from  oneof  his  Majesty's  ships  at  Ports- 
inouth,  feeling  a  great  destre  to  visit 
London,  and  beins  fearful  if  he  took  the 
whole  of  his  cash  with  him  he  might 
chance  to  lose  it,  and  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn, hit  upon  the  following  expedient 
for  its  safety.  At  each  house  of  enter- 
tainment  he  stopped  at  on  the  road,  he 
f  entered  into  a  contract  with  its  landlord 
to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
cover  any  expence  he  might  incur  on  his 
xetum — and,  that  he  might  know  him 
again,  he  was,  by  way  of  signal,  to  hoist 
his  hat  upon  his  cudgel  and  twirl  it  round. 

Quite  elated  with  his  plan.  Jack  made 
sail,  and  after  a  successful  voyage,  ar- 
rived in  town,  where  he  soon  launched 
into  ail  the  gaieties  and  amusements  the 
place  afibrded,  until  his  cash  began  to 
run  low ;  and  thinkii^^,  if  he  stopped 
longer,  he  should  not  have  sufficient  left 
to  pay  any  trifling  expenoes  he  might  in- 
cur on  his  passage  home,  resolved  to 
weiffh  anchor  and  return. 

Having  arrived  as  far  as  Godalming, 
he  brought  to  at  one  of  his  houses,  and 
called  for  refreshments,  which  were  im- 
mediately brought  him  free  of  expence, 
by  his  ffiving  the  signal  agreed  on. 
Among  the  company  present,  who  were 


all  astonished  at  J^k'^  nbt  hwt(  cslied 
on  for  die  reckoning,  was  a  .Itw,  who 
alone  had  oteerved  the  twiri  of  the  hsi, 
which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  landlord,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  told 
Jack  that  as  he  was  also  going  to  Ports- 
mouth he  should  be  glad  to  accompaDy 
him  thither,  to  which  our  hero  readily 
assented,  and  they  proceeded  onward. 
Arriving  at  the  next  tiouse  of  call,  Jack 
again  produced  his  talismanic  cudgel  to 
the  fresh  surprise  of  the  Jew,  who  now 
really  tfaougnt  there  riiust  be  some  in- 
valuable virtue^  in  the  stick,  and  he  be- 
came determined,  at  whatever  price  Jack 
might  ask,  to  possess  himself  of  it ;  hot 
thinking  if  he  appeared  too  eager  in  the 
ptirdiase,  he  might  put  an  advance  upon 
It,  or,  perhaps,  not  part  with  it  at  all,  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  it  then.    T\wj 
pursued  their  jourtiey,  and  at  every  house 
of  refreshment,  the  bill  was  discharged 
by  the  twirl  of  the  hat.    At  length  the 
impatience  of  the  Jew  overcame  his 
silence,  and  he  determined  on  broaching 
the  subject.    He  accordingly  asked  Jack 
line  reason  he  never  paid  any  reckoning 
at  the  di^rent  houses,  but  always  twirled 
his  hat  upon  his  stick.    A  ludty  thought 
iio#  struck  our  tar,  and  be  determined. 
If  possible,  to  brtrtg  the  adventure  to  some 
humourous  conclusion ;  and,  afier  great 
apparent  unwillingness,  he  ukd  the  Jew 
that  there  were  such  surprising  virtues  in 
that  stick,  that  he  if^onld  almost  sooner 
part  with  his  life  than  with  it.     The  Jew, 
wishing  to  know  how  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  prize,  eagerly  inquired 
\^here  and  how  he  got  it.    Jack  told  bim 
he  cut  it  fh>in  a  tree  growing  cm  a  float- 
ing island,  which  they  discovered  while 
the  ship  was  chiizing  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  swin 
twenty-four  hours  before  he  could  catch 
it ;  and  that  the  stick  possessed  such  sin- 
gular charms,  that  if  ne  only  twiried  his 
hat  upon  it  he  could  get  provisi<His  in  any 
part  of  the  worid,  free  of  expence— but 
not  money;  and,  as  he  would  rather  be 
without   lift  thati  without   money,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  sell  it,  if  be 
knew  any  one  that  would  five  m  good 
price  for  it.    The  Jew  took  Ube  bait,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  be  inclined  to 
take  for  it.    "  Why,  as  for  that,'*  replied 
Jack,  *'  I  think  £100  would  be  a  fiir 
price,  but  I  should  f^  inclined  to  take 
leas  mm  you,  seeing  we  have  been  tra 
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fefling  together.*'  Ihe  demfrad  startled 
the  few;  he  bid  £30,  and  after  some 
tune  spent  in  bargaining,  the  price 
erentuail Y  fixed  on  was  £50 ;  but  to  raise 
this  sum  De  was  obliged  to  sell  part  of 
his  jewels  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  being  afraid  the 
stick  midit  soon  ^t  another  owner,  as; 
thqr  had  now  amved  at  Portsmouth;! 
he,  therefore,  paid  the  money  and  the^! 
parted,  both  well  pleased  with  their 
bargam. 

Jack,  quite  elated  with  this  adventure,  i 
iayited  some  of  his  shipmates  to  partake = 
of  a  sQDper,  at  which  he  rriated,  to  their! 
00  snau  amusemeDt,  the  loaiuier  in.which ' 
he  had  deceiv^  the  Jew,  ,f|od  wInU  fi, 
samhe  had  m^e  by.  it,  .ip  pie  than  M^ 
woald  have  gained  >by  ^  si^  ^mQPlhs 
cnize. 

The  Jew,  wiahing  to  make  .a  grand 
disphqr  of  the  virttiea  of  his  atick,  gave  a 
npperoo  the  following  evening,  at  which . 
nme  of  those  who  bad  supped  with  our- 
hero  the  n%fat  before  formed  part  of  the 
company.    Hie  grog  and  punch  cixcu- 
Uted  freely,  and  the  joke  went  round, 
till  the  potency  of  the  liquor  began  to 
shew  itsdf,  by  some  of  the  parQr  cap- 
liang  out  pf  their:  berths .    Hie  Jew  now 
tlunl^  to  surprise  those  thi|t  remained 
sensible,  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  up 
^bilJ:  npon  bis  presentinff  it,  round 
went  the  bat  upon  the  stick,  to  the  po 
small  amusement  of  the  C0inpa^y,and 
the  !Hirpn8e  of  the  landlord,  who  could 
not  make  out  the  Jew*s  meaning,  but 
hoped  thai  be  had  fiwnd  every  thing  to 
his  liking,  and  mildly  demanded  the  pay- 
ment, on  which  the  Jew  b^an  to  twirl 
the  hat  in  the  contrary  direction,  thinking 
that  the  first  way  ^ifi^t  have  been  wrong. 
The  landlord,  not' being  of  a  Job-like 
temper,  loudly  insisted  on  the  payment 
instantly,  and  swore  he  would  have  him 
aod  the  whole  company  taken  up  as 
swindlers.      The  uproar  had  now  in- 
creased to  such  a  height  that  it  became 
necessary  to  unravel  the  mystery,  which 
wss  done  by  one  of  Jack's  shipmates,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  the  Jew,  who  oer- 
uinly  would  have  seized  a  knife  that  lay 
nam  him,  and  plunged  it  in  his  breast, 
hurl  he  not  been  prevented.      At  this 
Qioment  Jack  made  his  appearance,  and 
promised  that  if  the  Jew  would  agree  to 

{«y  the  expences  of  both  entertainments, 
t  would  return  him  the  balance.    This  | 


w^  ipojnediately  acceded  to  by  the  Jew, 
wjip'w^  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting back  what  he  could.  He  accord- 
ingly paid  alt  expences,  amounting  to 
£l5,  and  quietly  pocketed  the  balance, 
feeling  hi^ppy  he  had  escaped  as  he  had ; 
but  swore  that  he  would,  in  the  end, 
make  sailors  pay  for  what  he  had  lost,  in 
remeipbranoe  of  Jack. 


DIBASTaaS  OP  THE  FRBIICB  AMU  J  DUaiMO 
THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

I 

Iv  3ir  ^bert  Wilson's  work  on  the 
sreat  power  of  .Russia,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  dreadfiil  state  ot 
(he  Srengh  army  in  itsretreat  finom  Mos- 
,co^.  fiii  J^ob^rt  attributes  the  failure 
of  tl)e  mnpfugn  to  the  want  of  proper 
l^qx^  shpes  when  the  frost  set  in  so 
severely.  *' There  can  be  no  desire  to 
exalt  the  .reputation  of  Napoleon,  or  to 
disparage,  ^f  it  were  possible  for  detrac- 
tions to  do  ^o,  ^e  vEuour  of  the  heroic 
army  ^n4  l^ra;re  people  opposed  to  him; 
an  f^rmy  to  whose  devotion  Napoleon 
himself  has  paid  the  highest  tribute, 
yiUen  ne  describes  the  battalions  writh- 
ing under  his  fire,  9fi  unwilling  to  stop, 
as  unwilling  to  go^&nd  yet  unable  to  re- 
main ;  b^t  t)^  hi^i  is,  that  from  want 
of  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian 
operation,  and  a  determination  not  to 
make  a  concentrated  and  general  attack 
on  the  enanw^aiine  of  march,  the  French 
army  would  nave  regained  their  positions 
on  tne  Dwina  and  Boristhenes,  without 
any  serious  iq)ttiy»  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sudden  ,mid  intextte  frost,  and  a  total 
neglect  to  provide,  horse  shoes  suitable  to 
tbeciin^ite,  ex^pting  for  Napoleon's 
own  horses,  which  General  Cauiincourt 
saved  by  the  precaution.  Once  again 
established  on  tnis  line,  the  winter  might 
have  been  passed  in  perfect  security, 
since  Austna  would  have  been  awed 
into  effective  co>operation,  and  all  the 
resources  of  Poland  would  have  been 
brought  into  action  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. During  the  retreat,  a  ducat,  then 
worth  ope  pound  sterling,  was,  with 
thanks,  the  price  of  a  single  horse  shoe, 
even  in  the  Russian  army.  But  the  Rus- 
sian horaeSf  in  their  own  country,  are 
always  rough  shod,  that  they  may  be 
prepwiNi  for  the  frost. 

**  in  the  hospital  of  Wilna,  there  were 
left  above  seventeen  thousand  dead  and 
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dying,  frocen  and  free&ng;  the  bodies 
of  the  former,  broken  up,  served  to  stop 
the  canities  in  windows, noors, and  walls; 
bnt  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Great 
Convent,  above  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred bodies  were  piled  up  transversely, 
like  pigs  of  lead  or  iron.  When  these 
were  finally  removed,  on  sledges,  to  be 
burned,  the  most  extraordinary  figures 
were  presented  by  the  variety  of  their 
attitudes,  for  none  seemed  to  have  been 
frozen  in  a  composed  state ;  each  was 
fixed  in  the  last  action  of  his  life,  in  the 
last  direction  given  to  his  limbs,  even 
the  eyes  retaining  the  last  expression, 
either  of  anger,  pain,  or  entreaty.  In 
the  roads,  men  were  collected  round  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  cottages,  which  a 
mad  spirit  of  destruction  had  fired,  pick- 
ing and  eating  the  burnt  bodies  of  fellow 
men,  while  thousands  of  horses  were 
moaning  in  agony,  with  their  flesh 
mangled  and  hacked  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a  hunger  that  knew  no  pihr. 
In  many  of  the  sheds,  men,  scarcely 
alive,  had  heaped  on  their  firozen  bodies 
human  carcasses,  which,  festering  by  the 
communication  of  animal  heat,  had 
mingled  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  one 
mass  of  putrefaction  1 !  I*' 

mmmmmmmmmmm 

AMERICAN  TAEACHERT. 

Captain  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  of  the 
Romillies,  was  off  New  London,  in  June, 
1813,  when  his  boats  captured  a  schooner, 
mnking  for  that  harbour :  the  crew  had 
left  her.  The  vessel  was  brought  close 
to  tlie  Hamillies :  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  or- 
ordered  her  to  be  placed  alongside  of 
another  prize.  Lieutenant  Geddes,  and 
thirteen  men,  were  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  when,  about  half-past  two, 
the  vessel  blew  up,  and  the  beutenant, 
with  ten  of  his  men,  perished ;  tluree  men 
only  escaped,  but  were  dreadfully  scorch- 
ed .  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  wicked  and 
cruel  artifice,  planned  by  American  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  and  sanctioned,  we 
fear,  by  the  government.  It  had  been 
reported,  that  the  Hamillies  was  short  of 
provisions;  they  had  therefore  placed 
some  articles  of  this  description  in  the 
hatchway,  in  hopes  the  vessel  might  have 
been  taken  alongside.  In  the  hold  were 
stowed  several  barrels  of  gun-powder ; 
trains  were  laid  to  explode  at  a  given 
time,  by  means  of  clock  work.  A  quan 
tity  of  arsenic  among  the  food  would  I 


have  been  so  perfectly  couipatible  with 
the  rest  of  the  contrivance,  that  we  wondw 
it  was  not  resorted  to.  Should  actions 
like  these  receive  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ments, the  science  of  war,  and  the  laws 
of  nations,  will  degenerate  into  the  bur- 
barity  of  die  Algerines :  and  murder  snd 
pillage  will  take  the  place  of  kindness  and 
numanity  to  our  enemies.  Every  honou^ 
able  mind  in  America  will  blush  for  his 
country,  when  he  reads  this  account,  and 
detest  the  authors  of  such  diabolical 
treachery. 

yOBLB    RBSOLimOH. 

During  the  last  diagraoeiu!  mdtiaj  in 
tbenavy,  Admiral,  then  Captain  Douglas, 
commanded  the  Stately,  64  guns,  at  St 
Helena,  and  was  dining  with  Governor 
Brook,  when  his  first  officer  came  snd 
told  him  that  a  ship  had  arrived  fion 
England,  and  told  the  Stately  of  the 
mutiny,  and  that  his  men  had  come  and 
demanded  the  command  of  the  ship,«iid 
were  then  in  mutiny.  He  said  oooUyH 
the  governor — *<  I  will  go  imnedfalel)^ 
on  board,  and  if,  in  fifteen  minutes  ate 
I  am  in  the  ship,  they  do  not  retnfn  to 
their  duty,  you  will  fire  on  her,  Ibrbetter 
that  I  go  down  with  the  ship,  tltfslbey 
command  her."  This  spuited  delormi- 
nation  he  made  known  to  the  men,  and 
added,  if  the  ringleaders  were  not  given 
up  unconditionally,  they  knew  what  they 
were  to  expect.  The  fifteen  minutes  ex- 
pired, and  the  fort  began  to  fire ;  and 
thus  ended  the  mutiny  in  those  seas  b> 
the  intrepid  conduct  of  one  man.  The 
ringleaders  were  given  up,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  hanged. 


iNTREPiomr. 

At  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Trini- 
dad, when  the  Spanish  flag,  hoisted  on 
the  wall,  fell  into  the  ditch.  Lord  Cod)- 
rane,  under  a  most  dreadful  fire  from  the 
enemy,  was  the  only  person,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  shower  of  balls  flying 
about  him,  descended  into  the  ditch,  i^ 
turned  with  the  flag,  and  succeeded  in 
placing  it  where  it  was  before. 

London : — Mnted  by  Jossra  Last,  S,  Ed'wvtf- 
■treet,  Hampstead-nMd ;  and  poldiahed  tT 
W.  M.  CtAKK,  IP,  Wurwidc-liiiie,  PftftmiMCcr- 
row  I  J.  Pattib,  l7»Hic)i^8trect,  UoQaisbaiT. 
and  may  be  bad,  by  cvdier,  of  aU  BookstOcni 
in  town  and  conntzj. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  EGYPT. 


After  the  return  of  OonBparte  from 
Sjm  to  Egypt,  the  Turktih  force  made 
4  vain  Utempt  to  recover  that  Mtuntry 
fnMD  the  French.  The  undisciplined  Miu- 
subnans  were,  after  an  obgtinale  action 
near  Aboukir,  defeated  with  great  [on  on 
.Die  35th  of  July,  1799,  andcompelled  to 
ivtire.  Bonapiirle,  however,  ruminating 
on  his  repulse  at  Acre,  where  he  had, 
far  tbe  first  tinie,  experienced  defeat  and 
disgrace,  and  f^rfu]  thai  ha  might  not 
ahrays  be  luccessful  in  imposing;  on  his 
followers,  whom  be  had  persuaded,  on 
the  present  occMiod,  that  nil  eipedilion 
had  answered  every  purpose  for  which 
it  was  undertal:en,  and  had  covered  the 
army  with  gloiy,  resolved  to  repair  to  a 
conDtiy  more  coni^enial  with  his  dispo- 
sition and  pursuits.  This  resolution  lo 
abandon  his  post,  and  to  desert  those 


gallant  men  who  had  braved  cvcty  dan- 

Ser  at  his  command,  was  only  equalled 
y  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accom- 
Slished.  Leaving  a  sealed  packet,  ad- 
resied  to  General  Kleher,  Dominating 
that  officer  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Kgypt  duringhis  absencCf  he  embark- 
ed suddenly,  on  the  34th  of  August,  with 
Generals  Berlhier,  Lannea,  Murat,  and 
Andreossi,  acompanied  by  Monge,  Beu- 
tholet,  and  Amaud,  members  of  the 
E^ptian  Institute,  and  attended  by 
several  Mamelukes,  Ae  future  guards  of 
his  person,  hecommnnicated  his  design 
lo  none  hut  those  whom  he  intended  to 
accompany  him :  he  stripped  the  military 
chests  of  the  last  sol;  and  he  left  ihe 
arm;  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  He 
was  a  deserter  loo,  in  every  sense  of  ihe 
word ;  for  he  lell  his  command  without 
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orders,  and  even  without  permission. 
That  singular  good  fortune,  however,  to 
which  he  was  so  often  indebted,  attended 
him  on  this  occasion ;  for  after  repeatedly 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  £ngUsh 
cruisers,  he  landed,  first  at  Ajaccio,  then 
at  Frejus,  and  finally  at  Paris  on  the  16th 
of  October. 

Soon  after  Buooaparte's  disgraceful 
flight,  General  Rleber  entered  into  acon- 
ventioa,  at  El  Arisb,  with  the  oommander 
of  the  Turkish  forces,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  evacuate  that  country,  on  the  conmtion 
of  the  unmolested  return  of  the  French 
troops  to  Europe.  This  convention,  which 
was  signed  on  the  24th  of  January,  1800, 
having  been  refterred  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
by  the  Turks,  it  received  his  sanction; 
but  as  soon  a«  the  British  cabinet  were 
apprised  oi  the  agreement,  without  being 
informed  that  Sir  Sidney  had  any  share 
in  tbe  transaction,  diey  considered  that 
it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  suffer 
such  a  French  fbrce  to  arrive  in  Europe, 
to  leiii  force  Ae  armies  acting  against 
the  emperor,  their  ally,  and  therefore  in- 
structea  Lord  Keith,  the  commander  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
not  to  ratify  it.  That  admiral  accordingly 
sent  a  letter  to  Kleber,  accjuainting  him 
that  he  had  received  positive  orders  not 
to  agree  to  any  capitulation  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  unless  they  should 
content  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  not  to  go  to  France  until  ex- 
chMigedy  and  to  deliver  up  all  the  ships 
and  stores  in  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
Kleber,  indignant  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  apprized  the  Turks  that 
there  was  an  end  to  the  convention; 
after  which  hostilities  were  renewed,  and 
some  considerableadvantages  were  gained 
by  the  French.  After  dispersing  the  army 
of  the  grand  vizier,  and  quelling  an  in- 
surrection in  Cairo,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  Turkish  emissary,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  authority  by  General  Menou. 

The  British  ministry  were  now  deter- 
mined to  send  such  a  force  against  the 
French,  as  would  subdue  them,  and  re- 
store Egypt  to  the  Turks.  This  deter- 
mination was  strengthened  by  the  con- 
tents of  several  letters,  which  were  inter- 
cepted, from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
French  had  suffered  greatly  from  the 
climate,  and  were  very  dissatisfied  with 
their  situation  and  prospects.  The  arma- 
ment designed  to  act  against  them, 


sembled  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice ;  the 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Lord  Keitfa, 
along  vrith  whom  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith ; 
and  the  army  by  General  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby ;  the  latter  amounted  to  fifUeo 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Tlie  Otto- 
man Porte  had  promised  to  send  a  squad- 
ron to  cooperate  in  this  enterprise ;  but 
as  it  did  not  make  its  appearance.  Lord 
Keith  resolved  to  vrait  no  longer  for  it, 
and  on  the  25th  of  Februatv,  l&l, sailed 
for  the  coast  of  iBgypt.  After  a  long  and 
boisterous  passage,  the  fleet  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  AboiS^ir,  very  near  the  place 
where  the  victory  of  the  Nile  had  been 
won ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  first 
division  effected  their  landing  in  tbe&oe 
of  a  body  of  French,  vrho  were  aware  of 
their  intention,  and  were  posted  in  force 
with  considerable  advantages  of  position. 
The  front  of  the  disembarkation  wu 
narrow,  and  a  hill,  which  commanded 
the  whole,  appeared  almost  inaccessible ; 
yet  the  British  troops  ascended  it,  under 
the  fire  of  grape-snot,  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  forced  the  French  to  re- 
tire, leaving  behind  them  several  pieces 
of  artillery  and  a  number  of  horses :  m 
this  service  700  of  our  men,  smlots  ift- 
cluded,  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the 
12th,  the  whole  army  came  within  sight 
of  the  French,  who  were  Ibraied  advan- 
tageously on  a  ridge,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  marched  in  two  lines,  with  an  in- 
tention of  turning  their  right  flank ;  the 
attack,  however,  was  anticipated  by  the 
enemy,  who  descended  from  the  heights 
on  which  they  had  formed,  and  engaged 
the  leading  brigades  of  both  lines ;  the 
Mtish  troops  were  therefore  oUiged  to 
chonffe  their  position,  and  the  advanced 
guard  suffered  considerably,  but  after  a 
severe  conflict,  which  lasted  several  bours, 
the  general  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
persist  in  his  intention  to  force  the  heights 
on  which  the  enemy  were  posted,  and 
therefbre  ordered  the  anny  to  return  to 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the 
morning. 

Fort  Aboukir  capitulated  on  the  19lli, 
and  on  the  20th,  General  Menon  arriv- 
ing from  Cairo,  the  whole  of  the  French 
disposable  force  was  concentrated  at 
Alexandria.  The  memorable  conflict 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  took 
place  on  the  following  day.  The  Eogtidi 
army,  under  the  oommand  of  Sir  Raliih 
Abercromby,  occupied  a  line  aboat  m 
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mile  in  cxtflst,  nearly  four  miles  from 
AlexuuhJa;  haTing  a  sandy  plain  in 
their  fifODt,  the  sea  on  their  right,  and 
the  lake  of  Aboukir  and  the  canal  of 
Alexradria  (at  that  time  dry)  on  their 
left.  Their  ilank  was  covered  by  gun- 
bofttSy  and  redoubts  filled  with  artillery. 
Here  General  Menou  resolved  to  attack 
them  on  the  ensuing  morning.  He  pro- 
claimed a  Louis-d'or  for  each  man  who 
would  volunteer  to  commence  the  action, 
by  turning  the  right  of  his  enemy.  This 
was  un£rtaken  by  the  Invincibles, 
amounting  to  900  men.  Through  the 
vigiknoe  of  the  emissaries  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smithy  General  Abercromby  was  apprised 
of  the  design  on  the  same  evening. 

The  action  commenced  with  a  sham 
attack  on  the  left  of  the  English,  about 
two  hours  before  dayKghty  on  the  21st 
of  March;  and  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  one  real  and  vigorous  on  the 
right,  where  the  French,  mounted  on 
dromedaries,  were  twice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  At  this  time  General 
Ahennmhj  took  horse,  and  rode  towards 
the  scene  of  action.  After  a  dreadful 
strusgle,  in  which  Lanusse  and  many 
of  the  Invincibles  were  shun,  and  to 
which  they  were  stimulated  by  liquor, 
they  succeeded  in  turning  the  right  of  the 
English.  Eager  to  second  the  efforts  of 
Lanusse,  Ramphon  boldly  charged  the 
reserre,  consbUng  of  the  Forty-second, 
together  with  a  corps  of  Germans  and 
others,  under  the  command  of  General 
Stewart ;  and  the  Twenty-eighth^  under 
&e  command  of  Major-general  Moore^ 
the  senior  officer  (and,  consequently, 
chief  in  command)  of  the  reserve,  whidi 
had  moved  to  the  support  of  the  right 

The  left  vring  of  the  Forty-second  re- 
Riment,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Stirling,  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  the  left  of  the  Twenty-eighth. 
This  having  been  effected,  Captam  Bisset, 
of  the  light  company,  was  directed  to 
l^eep  a  gm)d  look-out  on  the  left.  In  the 
rear  were  heard  some  persons  speaking 
French  in  a  low  tone.  These  Vrere,  at 
first,  mistaken  for  some  of  General 
Stewart's  foreign  brigade,  supposed  to 
be  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  tne  Forty- 
KcoDd  regiment;  but  on  approaching 
closer,  they  were  discoverea  to  be  a 
Frendi  battalion  marching  up  in  open 
column  to  the  rear  of  the  corps,  with  one 
^Id-piece  and  six  horses.    To  avoid 


being  blaoed  between  two  fires,  the  left 
wing  cnaiged  instantly,  threw  the  French 
battalion  mto  confusion,  and  made  great 
slaughter. 

In  this  onset,  their  gun  and  horses 
were  captured.  The  enemy  were  pressed 
so  hard,  that  the  remains  of  this  battalion 
sought  shelter  in  an  old  ruin,  having  been 
prevented  from  getting  farther  to  the  rear 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Forty-second, 
tlien  commg  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
left  To  Major  Stirling,  who,  at  this 
time,  entered  the  ruin,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  flying  enemy,  two  French 
officers  presented  themselves,  and  begged 
their  lives.  This  having  been  granted, 
the  remainder  were  ordered  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  and  Major  Stirling  ad- 
vancing to  the  officer  who  carried  the 
standard,  and  seizing  it  firom  him,  they 
instantly  complied. 

The  right  wing  having  been  now  formed, 
both  that  and  the  left  r^^ed  the  ground 
they  had  previously  occupied.  There 
they  were  met  by  two  strong  columns  of 
the  enemy  advancing,  on  whom  they 
conmienced  a  very  sharp  fire.  Colonel 
Stewart  ordered  an  immediate  charge, 
by  which  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
two  hundred  yards.  This  was  an  im« 
portant  period  of  the  action ;  for  a  body 
of  French  cavalry  were  then  observed 
ready  to  attack  the  ForW-second  in  rear. 
Colonel  Stewart,  therefore,  gave  instant 
orders  to  halt.  Thus,  after  considerable 
fatigue,  and  their  ammunition  behag 
nearly  expended,  the  Forty-second  saw 
itself  nearly  surrounded,  and  fresh  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy  advancing ;  but, 
as  danger  increased,  the  ro^I  highlanders 
were  stimulated  to  additional  exertion. 
A  fortunate  circumstance  at  this  moment 
occurred.  General  Stewart's  foreign 
regiment,  who  had  not  hitherto  borne  a 
great  share  in  the  action,  arrived,  fully 
provided  with  ammunition.  By  three 
well-directed  volleys,  they  forced  a  part 
of  the  French  inmntiy  to  retire  into  a 
hollow  in  the  rear. 

The  Forty-second,  on  being  at  this 
time  obliged  to  retire  through  the  foreign 
corps  in  files,  were  unavoidably  broken. 
Observing  their  situation,  the  French 
cavalry  impetuously  charged  tliem  on  the 
left;  and,  m  this  charge,  the  brave  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  received  his  mortal 
wound. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Invin- 
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cibles,  Uurty-seven  of  whom  had , 
in  defending  their  coloun,  hiy  extended 
on  the  ground,  when  the  remainder  en- 
treated and  obtained  quarter.  The  main 
body  of  the  French,  in  a  heavy  column, 
pressed  at  this  moment  through  the  Eng- 
lish line,  towards  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
accompanied  by  the  cavalry,  under 
Genend  Roize,  who  directed  a  furious 
charge  on  the  rear  of  the  reserve.  This 
was,  however,  broken  by  the  excavated 

e holes,  about  three  feet  deep,  which 
been  raised  with  the  sand  another 
foot  or  two,  as  conveniences  for  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  before  the  landing  of  the 
tents.  In  ti^is  ground  the  French  were 
completely  routed.  So  many  of  their 
generals  had  now  fidlen,  that  the  soldiers 
were  long  engaged  without  orders ;  till 
Menou,  after  two  hours,  deliberation,  or- 
dered a  retreat;  which  they  executed, 
under  cover  of  the  opposite  hills,  lined 
with  cannon.  Perceiving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  French  position,  and  being 
deficient  of  cavalry,  the  English  were 
contented  to  harass  their  retreat;  and  at 
ele\-eno'clock  they  reoccupied  the  heights 
of  Nicopolis. 

By  constantly  removing  their  killed, 
during  the  action,  the  enemy  concealed  the 
extent  of  their  loss,  which  was  supposed 
to  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand. 

The  English  too  suffered  greatly ;  but 
most  in  the  death  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander, Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  who 
was  vigorously  engaged  in  the  heat  of 
action,  when  he  recived  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  which  he 
concealed  from  the  army  till  the  period 
for  exertion  was  past,  when  his  strength 
failed  him :  he  was  carried  off  the  field, 
and  conveyed  on  board  the  admiral^s 
ship,  the  Foudroyant,  where  he  died  on 
the  38th.  His  death  was  universally  and 
most  deservedly  lamented,  for  his  mind 
was  stored  with  every  great  and  good 

Duality;  his  military  talents  were  un- 
oubtedly  great ;  his  services  had  been 
long  and  bhlUant ;  and  whilst  regarded 
as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  still  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  of  all  whom  he  com- 
manded. Our  loss,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  thirty-two  missing,  amounted  to 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
number  of  our  troops  brought  into  the 
field,  did  not  much  exceed  eleven  thou- 
sand ;  which  was  nearly  the  same  witli 
that  of  the  French. 


On  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abeitiwi- 
bv,  the  command  devolved  oa  Gencnl 
Hutchinson,  with  whom  it  was  for  lome 
time  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  be  sbooU 
lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  or  proceed  fu^ 
ther  into  the  country,  and,  afker  fermb^ 
a  junction  with  the  Turkish  army,  which 
was  hastening  to  join  him  by  the  way  of 
Syria,  endeavour  to  reduce  Urand  Cairo, 
and  to  cut  off  all  communication  betvreen 
the  French  on  the  coast,  and  every  part  of 
the  interior.  The  inadequacy  of  his  foioe 
to  form  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  iaduoed 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  plan  of  operation; 
the  junction  between  the  English  and 
Turkish  armies  was  effected  in  tlie  begio- 
ning  of  June,  and  on  the  15th,  Genenl 
Hutchinson  wrote  to  General  fieUiird, 
who  commanded  at  Cairo,  offering  him 
the  most  honourable  terms  to  induce  him 
to  surrender  the  place,  but  he  peremp- 
torily refused,  although  he  knew  the  ia- 
competency  of  his  army  to  guard  such 
extensive  fortifications,  and  was  sensible 
that  his  own  troops  desired  nothing  so 
ardently  as  to  return  to  Eurojie.    He, 
however,  shortly  sent  a  Bag  of  truce  to 
the  English  camp,  and,  alier  a  long  ood- 
ierence,  a  capitulation  was  signed  on  the 
37th  of  June,  by  which  the  French  en- 
gaged to  evacuate  Cairo,  on  being  allowed 
to  return,  with  their  arms,  to  Europe. 
This  capitulation  was  carried  into  efet 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  when 
the  English  and  Turks  took  uossessioo 
of  the  city,  and  both  iheir  flags  were 
hoisted  on  the  citadel.  The  total  amount 
of  persons  included  in  the  capitulation 
exceeded  14,000,  exclusive  of  women  and 
children.    In  the  mean  time  the  town 
and  castle  of  Rosetta  were  taken  by  t 
division  of  the  British  army,  under  Cok>- 
nel  Spencer,  aided  by  a  body  of  Turks. 
The  French  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
800  men,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nifa^ 
leaving  a  few  men  killed  and  taken  pri- 
soners.  General  Hutchinson,  having  re- 
ceived some  reinforcements  in  the  month 
of  Jxily,  which  swelled  his  army  to  16,000 
men,  resolved  to  commence  the  stef^e  of 
Alexandria.  The  approaches  to  the  town 
were  made  under  circumstances  highly 
honourable  to  the  valour  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  besieging  army,  who  drove 
the  enemy  from  post  to  post,  till  the 
French  oonunander,  Meoou,  fitiding  do 
,  prospect  of  relief  torn  Butoye,  and  no 
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bopM  of  altfanftte  sucoess  finm  further  re- 
sisianoe, agreed,  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
to  siirTeD<kr  the  place,  on  condition  of 
being  sent  to  Europe.  The  whole  force 
in  Alexandria,  at  the  period  of  this  capi- 
tulation, was  10,528  men;  the  last  of 
which  sailed  from  the  harbour  on  the 
18th  of  September. 

Thus,  with  a  force  far  inferior  to  that 
of  their  opponents,  did  the  British  arro^ 
wrest  thb  important  country  from  their 
enemies,  and  restore  it  to  their  allies ; 
but  as  the  conventions  were  oonduded 
on  grounds  similar  to  that  signed  at  £1 
Arish,  die  philanthropist  will  not  oon- 
sider  the  glory  acquired  by  the  British 
arms  as  an  eaulTaient  for  the  effusion  of 
blood  with  which  it  was  attended.  In- 
telligeDce  of  the  event  reached  Paris 
before  the  British  cabinet  could  be  ap- 
prised of  it,  through  an  inconsiderate 
permission,  granted  by  General  Hutchin- 
100  to  the  French  commander,  to  des- 
patch a  swift  sailing  vessel  to  his  govern- 
ment the  moment  the  capitulation  was 
signed.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained,  the  first  consul  of  France 
derived  an  important  advantage,  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  hastily  con- 
cluded witn  the  IHirks,  and  which  con- 
tained many  provisions  highly  fiivourable 
to  the  French,  who  had  grossly  violated 
e^ery  agreement  which  they  haul  entered 
into  widi  the  Porte ;  and  greatly  prqu- 
dicial  to  the  English,  who,  from  the  im- 
portant assistance  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Turks,  and  from  their  honour* 
able  conduct  towards  them  on  all  ooca^ 
rions,  were  entitled  to  every  return  which 
justice,  generosity,  and  gratitude,  could 
}  iuggest  or  confc^.  The  evacuation  of 
£gypt  (theTurkish  ambassador  not  know- 
ing that  it  bad  actually  taken  place)  was 
the  consideration  held  out  by  tne  French, 
for  the  benefits  which  they  claimed,  and 
Ihe  privileges  which  they  acquired,  by 
this  new  treaty. 


UECUTIOH    OF  A    CEIMINAL   ON    BOARD 
OF   SHIP. 

I  recollect,  that  whilst  the  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  m  the  Patuxent,  a  signal  was 
bobted  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  reauiring  a  certain  number  of  cap- 
tains and  other  naval  officere  to  come  on 
board,  ibr  the  purpose  of  holding  a  courts 
nartiai.  Two  seamen,  captured  in  some 


of  the  late  operations,  had  been  recog* 
nised  as  deserters  from  one  of  his  Ma> 
jesty's  sbipsi  and  they  were  now  about 
to  be  tried.  The  court  met;  the  prisoners 
were  convicted;  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged ;  and  at  noon,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  the  sentence  was  earned 
into  execution.  As  the  circumstances 
attendinjp^  the  execution  of  a  criminal  on 
board  of  ship  are  rather  solemn,  I  shall 
take  the  lib^y  of  describing  them  some- 
what at  length. 

Having  heard  that  such  an  event  was 
about  to  occur,  two  or  three  others  and 
myself,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a  cnrotsity, 
not  perhaps  of  the  most  refined  nature, 
took  boat,  and  went  on  board  the  Royal 
Oak,  about  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal 
moment.  Whether  any  ceremonies  were 
gone  through  previous  to  the  general 
muster  of  the  ship's  company,  and  if  they 
were,  of  what  nature  tney  consisted,  I 
cannot  speak,  because,  till  all  hands  were 
piped  upon  deck,  I  sat  with  the  lieu- 
tenants in  the  ward-room.  About  ten 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  however, 
the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  all,  both 
officers  and  men,  hurried  to  their  sta- 
tions. This  done,  the  boatswain's  whistle 
sounded,  and  all  hands  crowded  the  fore- 
castle, quarter-deck,  and  poop,  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  we  stood  in  profound  si- 
lence, till  eight  bells  were  told  ;  and 
exactly  as  the  last  stroke  ceased  to  rever- 
berate, the  captain  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  fearful  ex- 
pectation upon  the  fore-hatches;  nor  was 
expectation  long  kept  upon  the  stretch. 
A  Serjeant  of  marines,  followed  by  a  file 
of  men,  mounted  the  ladder;  then  came 
two  persons  dressed  in  blue  iackets  and 
trowsers,  heavily  ironed,  and  afler  them 
came  another  file  of  marines.  They  moved 
towards  the  quarter-deck,  and  having  ar- 
rived opposite  the  gang-way,  stood  still. 
In  the  mean  time  it  haid  not  escaped  our 
notice,  that  a  couple  of  nooses  hung  from 
the  fore-yard,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mast,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  ropes  lay 
at  length  upon  the  forecastle,  ready  to 
be  hurried  aft  by  the  ship's  company. 
Of  course,  we  were  all  perfectly  sensible 
to  what  uses  these  rope-ends  were  about 
to  be  turned ;  and  though  there  was  not 
one  amongst  us  who  felt  disposed  to 
deny  the  justice  of  a  deserter's  fate,  there 
were  few  indeed  who  experienced  no  pity 
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peril  in  honour  and  glory.  The  wooden 
Walls  of  Old  England  are  nothing  but 
this  hard,  determined  character,  that 
melts  mod  expands  in  the  heat  of  hattle 
as  in  a  summer's  day,  that  wBilfwnca  a 
cannon-ball  as  an  even  match,  feds  ^ 
first  flush  of  triumph  with  the  last  gush 
of  life,  and  is  quits  with  the  world  hj  the 
shout  of  victoiy  and  death  1  The  difo^ 
ence  then  of  the  French  and  English 
navy  depends  on  the  character  of  the  two 
nations,  and  this  will  change  when  the 
bull-dog  changes  nature  with  the  grey- 
hound. It  has  been  said  that  the  great 
«rror  of  the  French  (in  which  they  per- 
sist in  spite  of  experience)  is  in  firing  at 
theriggmg,  instead  of  the  decks;  but 
this  is  only  another  example  of  what  has 
been  said  before,  of  being  attached  to  a 
theory  or  a  whim,  instead  of  minding  the 
main  chance. 


WAR  CRIES. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  almost 
every  nation,  when  joining  in  battle,  to 
begin  the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  called 
cries  of  war,  or  of  arms ;  these  shouts 
were  intended  to  terrify  the  enemy,  to 
occupy  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  them 
from  hearing  the  shouts  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Froissart  says,  that  ^  at  the  battle 
of  Crcssy,  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  arch- 
ers began  to  yell  in  a  most  frightfiil  man- 
ner, to  terriiy  the  English."  In  these 
cries,  every  nation,  and  almost  every 
leader,  had  their  peculiar  word  or  sen- 
tence, which  also  served  as  a  kind  of 
vratch-word  to  distinguish  friends  from 
foes ;  cries  of  arms  were  likewise  used 
to  rallv  broken  squadrons,  especially 
when  their  banner  was  in  danger. 

The   ancient    English  cry  was  St. 

Geoige;  this  was  in  such  estimation, 

that  a  military  writer,  (Davis)  in  the  be- 

:ginning' of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  inserts 

the  observance  of  it  among  the  military 

laws,  to  theobservai^oe  of  which  he  would 

have  all  soldiers  sworn.    "  Item,",  savs 

he,  '*  that  all  soldiers  entering  into  battle, 

.asfault,  skirmish,  or  other  action  of  arms, 

>  shall  have  for  their  common  cry  and  word, 

;'iS/.  George/  St,  George/  forward,  or 

upon  them,  St.  Georgel'    whereby  the 

soldier  is  much  comfoited,  and  the  enemy 

dismayed,  by  calling  to  mind  the  ancient 

valour  of  England,  which  with  that  name 

tiad  been  so  often  victorious ;  therefore 


he  that  shall  malidoiisly  omk  it,  ihaU 
be  punished  for  his  obstinade." 

Although  the  cry  of  St.  George  hti 
been  long  disused,  war-cries  are  stiU  kept 
np  among  the  English  sailors*  who  con- 
stantly accompany  their  first  broadside 
vdth  ttiree  hnnas,  s^led  by  diem  three 
cheers;  and  some  modem  militaiy  ofii- 
oers,  partknlarly  Geneml  Wolfe,  leeoia- 
mended,  on  charging  the  enemy  widi 
fixed  bayonets,  to  give  a  loud  wai4ike 
shout.  Sir  James  Ware  savs,  the  an- 
cient Irish  war-cnr  was  farrak  !  Jamhl 
In  after-ages,  each  clan  made  use  of  s 
different  war-ciY»  most  of  them  termios- 
ting  in  the  vrord  J6oe,  derived  from  aa 
obMlete  Irish  expression,  signifying  cause 
or  business. 

Hie  war-cry  of  the  Spaniards  was  i 
maif  that  of  me  French,  Mont  jofc  St. 
Pefuitf ;  but  at  present  the  latter,  m  as- 
saults of  the  covered  way,  or  any  other 
attack,  cry,  Tue,  Ute. 

FAIR  PLAT. 

In  the  attack  on  the  strong  fortresi  of 
St.  Fernando  de  Omao,  in  the  year  1780^ 
an  English  sailor  who  had  serambkd 
singly  over  the  wall,  had,  for  the  better 
annoyance  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
armed  himself  vritfa  a  cutlass  in  esch 
hand.  Thus  equipped,  he  fell  in  vrith  a 
Spanish  officer  just  roused  from  sleep, 
who,  in  the  hurrv  and  confusion,  had 
foigotten  his  sword.  This  cireumstaoce 
restrained  the  fuiy  of  the  British  tar,  who 
disdaining  to  attack  an  unarmed  foe,  but 
unvrilling  to  relinquish  so  happy  an  op- 
portunity of  dispuiying  his  courage  m 
single  combat,  presentra  one  of  the  col- 
lasses  to  him,  saying,  **  I  scorn  any  ad- 
vantage,  tou  are  now  upon  an  equal 
footing  vnth  me."  The  astonishment  of 
the  officer  at  such  an  act  of  ^erosity, 
and  the  fecility  vrith  which  a  friendly  par- 
ley took  place,  when  he  expected  nothing 
else  from  the  uncouth  and  hostile  appeal^ 
anoe  of  his  foe  than  being  cut  into  nieces 
instantly,  and  without  merey,oould  onl^ 
be  rivalled  by  the  admiration  which  his 
relation  of  the  story  excited  in  his  eoon* 
tiymen. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  COPENHAGEN,  IN  1807. 


DvBiisG  the  sammer  of  1807,  a  very 
fbroiidible  expedition  was  aweinbied  at 
Vamouth ;  the  object  of  which  nas,  to 
secure  the  DanUh  fleet,  ai  Copenhagen, 
wd  lo  prf  vent  it  from  ftillins  into  the 
handtolthe  French.  Upwards  of  eighty 
Aift  were  collected,  and  all  the  tians- 
porti  bad  u  many  flat-bottomed  boats 
on  baud  ai  they  could  atow.  About 
20,000  troops  were  ftlio  embarked ,  under 
(be  command  of  Lord  Cathcarl.  The 
naiai  part  of  the  lervice  was  placed 
under  Admiral  Gambier,  Vice  Admiral 
Sunhope,  Rear  Admir^  E»sin|i^on,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  (eaptmn  of  the  fleet) 
ComniodDre  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and 
Commodore  Keats. 

T^  force  sailed  frotn  Yarmouth 
lowardi  the  latter  end  of  Julv,  and  had 
uwmbled  off  Et(in«ur,  on  the  12th  of 

Vol.  I. 


August.  Kvery  disposition  wu  made 
for  dbembaiking  the  aimy;  but,  the 
wind  not  allowing  the  transports  to  move 
towards  Copenliagt^,  it  was  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  that  the;  arrived 
off  WibecU,  a  village  situated  about  mid- 
way between  Elsineur  and  Copenhagen, 
where,  on  the  following  moniing,  the  aimy 
was  disembBTked  without  the  slightest 
opposition.  Previously  tolhis,however, 
at  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Denmark,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  English 
envoy,  had  requested  to  be  informed, 
whether  the  Danish  government  intended 
lo  declare  for,  or  against  England ;  bc- 
Ihe  present  system  of  violent 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark  could  no  longer 
be  acknowledged.  His  Royal  Highness 
made  this  reply  :— "I  will  consider  any 
30 
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Sower  as  an  enemy,  which  shall  en- 
eavour  to  make  me  depart  from  my 
neutrality."  And  having  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments,  the  Prince  immediately 
set  off  Irom  Kiel  for  Copenhagen,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  Uth  of  August.  It  ap- 
pears that  our  admiral  waited  the  result 
of  Mr.  Jackson's  mission  before  he  com- 
menced his  operations. 

No  sooner  had  the  landing  of  the 
troops  been  effected,  than  the  British 
commanders  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — 

<'  Whereas  the  present  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  changes  of  government, 
and  of  territory  acceded  to,  and  l)y  so 
many  foreign  powers,  have  so  far  in- 
creased the  influence  of  France  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  Denmark,  though  it  desires 
to  be  neutral,  to  preserve  its  neutrality, 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who 
continue  to  resist  the  French  aggression, 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  arms  of  a 
neutral  power  from  being  turned  against 
them.  In  this  view  the  king  cannot  re- 
gard the  present  position  of  Denmark 
with  indifference;  and  his  majesty  has 
sent  negotiators  with  ample  powers  to 
his  Danish  majesty,  to  request,  in  the 
most  amicable  manner,  such  explanations 
as  the  times  require,  and  a  concurrence 
in  such  measures  as  can  alone  give  se- 
curity against  the  further  mischief  which 
the  French  meditate  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Danish  navy. 
-  '*  The  King,  our  royal  and  most  gene- 
rous master,  has  therefore  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  desire  the  temporary  deposit 
of  the  Danish  ships  of  the  line  m  one  of 
his  majesty's  ports. 

**  This  deposit  seems  to  be  so  just,  and 
indispensably  necessary  under  the  relative 
circumstances  of  the  neutral  and  bellige- 
rent powers,  that  his  majestv  has  further 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
people,  to  support  his  demand  by  a  power- 
ful fleet,  and  by  an  army  amply  supplied 
with  every  preparation  necessary  for  the 
most  determined  and  active  enterprize. 

**  We  come,  therefore,  to  your  shores, 
inhabitants  of  Zealand,  not  as  enemies, 
but  in  self-defence,  to  prevent  those  who 
have  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe  from  compelling  the  force  of 
your  navy  to  be  turned  against  us. 

"We  ask  deposit,  we  have  not  looked 
to  capture;  so  far  from  it,  he  most  solemn 


pledge  has  been  offered  to  your  govern- 
ment, and  is  hereby  renewed,  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  express  command,  of 
the  king  our  master,  that  if  our  demand 
is  amicably  acceded  to,  every  ship  belong- 
ing to  Denmark  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her  in 
the  same  condition  and  state  of  equip- 
ment as  when  received  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag.  It  b  in  lite 
power  of  your  government,  by  a  word, 
to  sheath  our  swords,  most  reluctantly 
drawn  against  you;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  machinations  of  France  render 
you  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  to 
the  call  of  friendship,  the  innocent  blood 
that  will  be  spilt,  and  the  horrors  oft 
besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must 
fall  on  your  own  heads,  and  on  those  of 
your  cruel  advisers. 

'*His  majesty's  seamen  and  soldiers, 
when  on  shore,  will  treat  Zealand,  as 
long  as  your  conduct  to  them  permits  it, 
on  the  footing  of  a  province  or  the  most 
friendly  power  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  whose  territory  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  theatre  of  war. 

''The  persons  of  all  those  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  do  not  take  a  hostile 
part,  v?ill  be  held  sacred.  Property  will 
be  respected  and  preserved,  ana  the  most 
severe  discipline  will  be  enforced. 

''  Every  article  of  supply  furnished  or 
brought  to  market  vrill  be  paid  for  at  a 
fair  and  settled  price ;  but  as  immediate 
and  constant  supplies,  especially  of  pro- 
visions, forage,  fuel  and  transports,  are 
necessary  to  all  armies,  it  is  well  known 
that  requisitions  are  unavoidable,  and 
must  be  enforced.  Much  convenience 
must  arise  to  the  inhabitants,  and  much 
confusion  and  loss  to  them  will  be  pre- 
vented, if  persons  in  authority  are  found 
in  the  several  districts  to  whom  requi- 
sitions may  be  addressed,  and  through 
whom  claims  of  payment  may  be  settled 
and  liquidated. 

"  If  such  persons  are  appointed,  and 
discharge  their  duty  without  meddling 
in  matters  which  do  not  concern  them, 
they  shall  be  respected,  and  all  requi- 
sitions shall  be  adoressed  to  them  through 
the  proper  channels  and  departments  of 
the  navy  and  army  ;  but  as  fbrbeaxance 
on  the  part  of  the  mhabitants  is  essential 
to  the  principal  of  these  arrangements,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  manner  of  civil  per- 
sons should  remain  at  their  respective 
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btlntations ;  And  any  peasants  or  other 
pencils  foaod  in  arms,  sine ly,  or  in  small 
troops,  or  who  may  be  guUty  of  any  act 
of  Tioknce,  must  expect  to  be  treated 
with  rigour. 

''The  i^vemment  of  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty baTittg  hitherto  refused  to  treat  this 
matter  in  an  amicable  way,  part  of  the 
tnny  has  been  disembarked,  and  the 
whole  force  has  assumed  a  warlike  atti- 
tude ;  bat  it  is  as  yet  not  too  late  for  the 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation  to  be 
heard. 

"  Giren  in  the  Sound,  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  this  16lh  day  of  August,  1807. 
(Signed)  ''James  Gambicb, 

"Cathcart." 

To  preTent  any  reinforcements,  or  sup- 
plies, from  being  thrown  into  Zealand, 
or  the  contiguous  islands,  Admiral  Gam- 
bier  found  it  expedient  to  surround  them 
with  his  shipping,  and  to  declare  them 
in  a  state  or  blockade.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  seigeof  the  Danish  capital  had 
been  commenced ;  into  the  military  de- 
tails of  which,  however,  it  is  not  oar  in- 
tentioo,  at  present,  to  enter.  Under  the 
date  of  August  23d,  Admiral  Gambier, 
in  his  journal  of  the  proceedings,  says  :<— 
"  The  battery  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
(which  is  calculated  to  defend  its  ad vaooe 
from  the  annoyance  of  gun-boats)  being 
completed,  and  mounted  with  thirteen 
twenty-four  pounders,  the  construction 
of  mortar  batteries,  under  cover  of  the 
above,  are  in  progress.  The  enemy  ob- 
serving these  movements,  appeared  yes- 
terday to  be  collecting  their  praams  and 
gun-boats  near  the  harbour's  mouth,  in 
preparation  for  a  powerful  attack  on  our 
works.  Our  advanced  squadron  con- 
tinuing in  their  position  for  defending 
the  operations  on  shore,  were,  about  ten 
A.M.  attacked  by  three  praams  (carrying 
each  twenty  guns)  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gun-boats  (said  to  be  more 
than  thirty),  in  addition  to  the  fire  from 
the  Crown  battjsfy,  floating  batteries,  and 
block  ships,  which  was  continued  for 
more  than  four  hours.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned with  great  spirit  from  the  squad- 
ron, and  some  attempts  were  made  to 
throw  Mr.  Congreve's  rockets,  but  the 
distance  was  too  great  to  produce  much 
effect  fiom  them.  About  two  p.m.  the 
gun  brigs  which  were  farthest  advanced, 
not  being  able  to  make  any  impression 


against  so  vast  a  force,  were  ordered  to 
retire,  and  the  firing  ceased.'* — On  the 
24th,  iu  consequence  of  the  general  suc- 
cess of  the  operations,  the  works  which 
had  been  previously  constructed  were 
abandoned,  and  a  position  taken  nearer 
to  the  town.  It  is  only  from  this  period 
that  the  seige  more  regularly  commenced. 
Within  seven  days  after,  all  the  pre- 

Sarations  for  the  attack  were  completed, 
hortly  after  the  Danish  governor  was 
summoned,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
to. 

"  The  object  of  securing  this  fleet,^ 
observes  Lord  Cathcart,  in  one  of  his 
official  dispatches,  "  having  been  attain- 
ed, every  other  provision  of  a  tendency 
to  wound  the  feeungs  or  irritate  the  nation 
has  been  avoided;  and  although  the 
bombardment  and  cannonade  have  made 
considerable  havoc  and  destruction  in  the 
town,  not  one  shot  was  fired  into  it  till 
after  it  was  summoned,  with  the  offer  of 
the  most  advantageous  terms;  not  a 
single  shot  after  the  first  indication  of  a 
disposition  to  capitulate ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  firing,  wnidi  lasted  three  nights^ 
ftom  his  Majesty's  batteries,  was  con- 
siderably abated  on  the  2nd,  and  waa 
only  renewed  on  the  3rd,  to  its  full 
vigour,  on  supposing,  from  the  quantity 
of  shells  thrown  from  the  place,  that 
there  was .  a  determination  to  hold  out 
for  some  length  of  time. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
general,  to  propose  an  armistice  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  preparing  an  agreement 
on  which  articles  of  capitulation  might 
be  founded.  The  armistice  was  declined, 
as  tending  to  unnecessary  delay,  and  the 
works  were  continued;  but  the  firing 
was  countermanded,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  sent  to  explain  that 
no  proposal  of  capitulation  could  be 
listened  to,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
surrender  of  the  fleet. 

"The  ratification  was  exchanged  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Lieutenant-General  Burrard  proceeded 
to  take  possession. 

"  Tlie  British  grenadiers  present,  with 
detachments  from  all  the  other  corps  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cameron,  of  the  79th  regi- 
ment, with  two  brigades  of  artillery, 
marched  into  the  citadel,  while  Major- 
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General  Spencer,  having  embarked  his 
brigrade  at  the  Kalk  Brauderie,  landed  in 
the  dock-vard,  and  took  possession  of 
each  of  the  line-of-hattle  ships,  and  of 
all  the  arsenals ;  the  Danish  guards  with- 
drawing when  those  of  his  Majesty  were 
ready  to  replace  them,  and  proper  officers 
attending  to  deliver  stores  as  far  as  in- 
ventories could  be  made  up. 

'<  The  town  being  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  ferment  and  disorder,  I  most 
willingly  acceded  to  the  request  that  our 
troops  should  not  be  quartered  in  it,  and 
that  neither  officers  or  soldiers  should 
enter  it  for  some  dajs ;  and,  having  the 
command  of  possession  from  the  citadel, 
whenever  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  it, 
I  had  no  objection  to  leaving  the  other 
gates  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  of  his 
Danbh  Majesty,  together  with  the  police 
of  the  place. 

**  We  have  consented  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  port ;  but  all  arrivals 
and  departures  are  to  be  at  and  from  the 
citadel. 

"  The  amount  of  the  garrison  of  the 
town  is  not  easily  ascertained.  The  re- 
gular troops  were  not  numerous;  but 
the  number  of  batteries  which  fixed  at 
the  same  time,  together  with  the  floating 
defences,  prove  that  there  must  have 
been  a  very  great  number  of  militia  and 
buighers,  wiUi  other  irregular  forces ;  and 
their  ordnance  was  well  served.*' 

This  expedition  cost  Britain,  of  the 
navy,  about  twenty  killed,  and  forty 
wounded ;  of  the  military,  about  forty- 
two  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
wounded,  and  twenty-four  missing. 

It  may  in  truth  be  remarked,  that  an 
expedition  more  adequate  to  its  object 
luu  seldom  been  equipped,  than  that 
which  effected  the  reduction  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  By  this  grand  coup  de  main  of 
the  British  government — a  stroke  by 
which  Buonaparte  was  completely  out- 
witted— we  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
the  enemy  eighteen  Danish  ships  of  the 
line,  mounting  from  sixty-four  to  ninety- 
six  guns  each ;  three  ships  of  the  line, 
upon  the  stocks ;  fifteen  fine  frigates ; 
six  brigs ;  twenty-five  gun-boats ;  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  naval  stores  and 
ammunition. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  amonffst 
those  who  regard  the  necessity  of  Sie 
case  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  con- 


duct. Britain  acted  on  that  first  prtu* 
ciple  of  our  nature,  selg-preservatioo 
The  question  was  simply  tnia :  whetbtf 
Buonaparte  should  be  permitted  to  Mie 
upon  tne  Danish  fleet,  and  to  employ  it 
in  hostile  purposes  against  England  (as 
it  was  proved,  from  unquestionable  aa« 
thority,  was  his  intention),  or  whether,  bjr 
securing  that  fleet  ourselves,  we  sfaoald 
deprive  him  of  the  meansof  annoyinfftts, 
and  insure  our  own  safety?  Uif  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  wisely  pcefierred  the 
latter.  Yet  we  intended  no  injury  to  the 
Danes.  Disclaiming  all  idea  of  csaptiiie, 
we  solicited  only  a  deposit.  The  pro- 
posal was  even  meroifiU  to  the  Danes; 
as,  had  they  acceded  to  it,  Uieir  fleet 
and  naval  stores  would  have  eluded  the 
rapacious  grasp  of  Buonaparte,  and  have 
been  safely  restored  to  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace. 

Government  are  kuovm  to  have  re- 
ceived the  most  positive  intelligence,  thai 
Buonaparte  haa  formed  a  plan  for  oc- 
cupying Zealand,  and  that,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Danish  navy,  it 
was  his  intention  immediately  to  invade 
Ireland.  In  this  intention  he  was  hap- 
pily frustrated.  We  fear,  too,  that,  view- 
mg  our  maritime  ascendancy  with  a 
iealous  eye,  the  Danes  would  rather 
have  &cihtated  than  thwarted  his  views. 
We  have  a  right  to  infer  this  from  their 
former  conduct  at  the  period  of  the 
Northem  Confederacy ;  and  from  the  un- 
common abundance  of  stores  which  were 
found  in  their  arsenals;  stores  which 
could  not  have  been  amassed  but  fitim 
hostile  aims.  There  was  something  de- 
termined, also,  in  their  opposition.  They 
extinguished  the  lights  of  Anholt,Skageo, 
Fakkeberg,  and  Langeland;  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  Crown  Prince  gave  orden 
for  the  burninff  of  the  fleet,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  sustaiaca 
a  loss  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  steeple  of  the 
great  church,  in  Copenhagen,  fell  in  with 
a  tremendous  crasu;  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  oonfta* 
gration  of  the  town  was  terrific  ahnost 
beyond  description. 

'*  Besides  the  principal  church,**  says 
an  article  in  a  foreign  journal  of  the  time, 
"  several  streets  in  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  town  are  mostly  in  ashes;  there 
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h  acaicely  a  houM  that  if  not  damaged. 
Aooordiog  to  leport,  the  bombs,  grenadesi 
and  rockets  thrown  into  the  town,  ex- 
dusiTe  of  the  cannoo  shot,  exceeded  two 
thousand  in  number.  Fifteen  hundred 
bnigheis  and  inhabitants  have  lost  their 
livei ;  and  four  hundred  wounded  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  have  been  carried  to 
Frederick's  Hospital.  Notwithstanding 
this  dreadful  devastation,  the  courage  and 
yikni  of  the  garrison,  supported  bv  their 
buigfaen,  can  scarcely  be  (fescribed .  The 
king's  life  guards,  mostly  composed  of 
stndeDts,  under  Count  Hauch,  distin- 
guished themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  Eodish  called  them  '  the  corps  of 
officers.'  Their  l«ss  consists  of  sixty 
kiiled  and  wounded.  The  artillery,  and 
the  officers  of  every  description,  have 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  biave 
men.  The  commandant,  Major-General 
Peyman,  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball 
in  the  attack  upon  the  Classen  Garden. 
Sereral  officers  are  dead  of  their  wounds.'' 

Nothing,  however,  can  prove  the  mo- 
deration of  the  English  chamcter  more 
decidedly  than  the  conduct  which  was 
pursoed  by  our  commanders  at  Copen- 
Qagen.  From  the  first  moment  of  our 
landing,  the  most  efficient  measures  were 
^optMl  for  preventing  the  oppression  or 
injary  of  individuals;  and,  no  sooner 
had  our  object^  in  acquiring  possession 
of  the  fleet  and  arsenals,  been  accom- 
plished, than  afiairs  were  suffered,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  revert  to  their  for- 
nter  channels.  Were  not  comparisons 
<Miioiis,  we  would  exultingly  exclaim — 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  the  British,  in  the 
conquest  of  Copenhagen^  and  that  of  the 
Fiench,  in  the  subjugated  territories  of 
the  continent ! 

Immediately  after  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  had  arrived  in  London,  di- 
rections'were  sent  to  Chatham  and  Sheer- 
Tieis  for  receiving  the  Danish  fleet  at 
ihose  places ;  the  Trinity  houses,  at  Lon- 
don, Hull,  and  Leith,  were  ordered  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  masters  and 
pilots,  well  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  north  seas,  to  pilot  them  to 
England ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
hy  government,  offering  an  allowance  of 
3A  lOs.  and  able  seaman's  pay,  to  the 
crews  of  the  Green  landmen  then  lately 
arrived,  and  to  other  sailors  employed  in 
^e  British  fisheries,  &c.  to  induce  them 
*o  proceed  to  Copenhagen,  and  to  assist 


in  navigating  the  ships  to  thi$  country. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
sufficient  number  was  very  speedily  ob- 
tained; and,  in  due  time,  tne  Danish 
navy  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  shores 
of  Britain. 

The  capture  of  the  Danish  frigate, 
Fredrickscoam,  by  the  Comus,  Captain 
Pey  wood,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits performed  on  this  occasion,  which 
particularly  merit  notice.  The  vast  dis- 
parity of  rorce  between  the  two  ships  is 
the  first  object  which  must  strike  the 
reader.  The  Frederickscoam  had  twenty- 
six  twelve  pounders  on  the  main  deck  ; 
four  six  pounders,  and  six  twelve  pounder 
carronaaes,on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle; and  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men.  The  Comus  had  only  twenty-two 
nine  pounders  on  the  main  deck ;  eight 
tweuty-fbur  pounder  carronades,  and  two 
nine  pounder  carronades,  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  men.  The  Frederickscoam  had 
quitted  Elsineur  roads  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  13th  of  August;  and 
the  Comus,  which,  with  the  Defence,  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit,  came  up  with  her 
on  the  night  of  the  1 4th.  A  severe  action 
of  forty-five  minutes  ensued  ;  when,  the 
two  ships  falling  on  board  of  each  other, 
the  boarders  from  the  Comus,  headed  by 
Lieutenants  Watts  and  RniRht,very  gal- 
lantly boarded  her  bow,  ana  finally  ob- 
tained possession  of  her.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  during  the  contest,  the  Comus 
had  only  one  man  wounded ;  while  the 
Frederickscoam  had  twelve  killed,  and 
twenty  wounded,  several  of  them  mor- 
tally. 

TBB  DISTRESS  AND  HEROIC  BESOLUTIOll 
OF  LADY  HARRIET  ACRLAND. 

Lady  Harriet  Ackland  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Canada,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1776.  In  the 
course  of  that  campaign,  she  traversed  a 
vast  space  of  country,  in  different  ex- 
tremities of  the  season,  and  with  diffi- 
culties that  an  European  traveller  will 
not  easily  conceive,  to  attend  him  in  a 

rr  hut  in  Chamblec,  upon  his  sick  bed. 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  1777, 
she  was  restrained  from  oflering  herself 
to  a  share  of  the  fatigue  and  hazard  ex- 
pected before  Ticonderoga,  by  the  posi- 
tive injunctions  of  her  husband.  Tlie  day 
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after  the  conquest  of  that  place,  he  was 
badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed  the 
lake  Champlain  to  join  him. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Lady  Harriet 
proceeded  to  follow  his  fortunes  through 
the  campaign,  and  at  Fott  Edward,  or 
at  the  next  camp,  she  acquired  a  two- 
wheeled  tumbril,  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  artificers  of  the  artillery, 
something,  similar  to  the  carriage  used 
for  the  mail  on  the  great  roads  in  Eng^ 
land.  Major  Ackland  commanded  the 
British  grenadiers,  which  were  attached 
to  Frazer  s  corps ;  and  consequently  were 
always  the  most  advanced  post  of  the 
army.  Their  movements  were  often  so 
alert,  that  no  person  slept  out  of  their 
clothes.  In  one  of  these  situations,  a 
tent,  in  which  the  major  and  Lady  Har- 
riet were  asleep,  suddenly  took  fire.  An 
t>rderly  serjeant  of  grenadiers,  with  great 
hazard  of  suffocation,  dragged  out  the 
first  person  he  caught  hold  of.  It  proved 
to  be  the  major.  It  happened,  at  the 
same  instant,  she  had,  unknowing  what 
she  did,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  aiArake, 
providentially  made  her  escape,  by  creep- 
ing under  die  walls  of  the  back  part  of  the 
tent.  The  first  object  she  saw  on  the  re- 
covery of  her  senses,  was  ^e  major  on 
the  other  side,  and  at  the  same  instant 
again  in  the  fire  in  search  of  her.  The 
Serjeant  again  saved  him,  but  not  without 
the  major  being  severely  burned  in  the 
fkcCf  and  different  parts  of  the  body^ 
Every  thing  they  had  with  them  in  the 
tent  was  consumed. 

This  accident  happened  a  little  before 
the  anny  passed  Hudson's  river.  It 
neither  altered  the  resolution,  nor  the 
cheerfulness  of  Lady  Harriet ;  and  she 
continued  her  progress,  a  partaker  of  the 
fatigues  of  the  advanced  corps.  The  next 
call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  different 
nature,  and  more  distressful,  as  of  Idhger 
suspense.  On  the  march  of  the  19th  of 
September,  tlie  grenadiers  being  liable  to 
action  at  every  step,  she  had  been  directed 
by  the  major  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  ex- 
posed. At  the  time  the  action  began,  she 
found  herself  near  a  small  uninhabited 
hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was 
found  the  action  was  becoming  general 
and  bloody,  the  sureeons  oC  the  hosipital 
took  possession  of  the  same  place,  as  the 
most  convenient  for  the  first  care  of  the 
wounded.   Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing 


of  one  continued  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry ,  for  four  hours  together,  with  the 
presumption,  fipom  the  post  of  her  husbaod 
with  the  grenadiers,  that  he  was  in  the 
naost  exposed  part  of  the  aotioa.  She  hid 
three  female  companions,  the  Baroness  of 
Reidesel,  and  the  wires  of  two  British 
officers,  Major  Hamage,  and  LieuteoaDt 
Ileynell ;  but  in  the  event  their  presence 
served  but  little  for  comfort.  Major 
Hamage  was  soon  brought  to  the  su^ 
geons  very  badly  wounded ;  and  a  little 
after  came  intelligence  that  Lieutenant 
Reynell  was  shot  dead.  Imaginados 
will  want  no  help  to  figure  the  state  of 
the  whole  group. 

From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the 
7th  of  October,  Lady  Harriet,  with  her 
usual  serenitT,  stood  prepared  for  new 
trials;  and  it  was  her  lot,  that  theii 
sererity  increased  with  their  .  numhcn. 
She  was  again  exposed  to  the  hearing  of 
the  whole  action,  and  at  last  received  the 
shock  ofher  individual  misfortune,  mixed 
vritii  the  intelligence  of  the  general  cala- 
mity,— that  the  troops  were  defeated, 
and  that  Major  Ackland,  desperately 
wounded,  was  a  prisoner. 

The  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  bjr 
Lady  Harriet  aird  her  companions  in 
inexpressible  anxiety ;  not  a  tent,  not  a 
shed  was  standing,  except  what  belonged 
to  the  hospital ;  their  refuge  vna  among 
the  wounded  and  dying. 

Ibe  night  of  the  8th  uie  aitty  retreated, 
and  at  day-break  on  ^  9th,  reached 
very  advantageous  ground.  A  halt  was 
necessary  to  refresh  Uie  troops,  and  to 
give  time  to  the  batteaux,  loaded  with 
provisions,  to  come  abreast. 

When  the  aitev  was  on  the  point  cf 
moving  after  the  halt,  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Lady  Harriet,  submitting  to 
my  decision  a  proposal  of  passing  U> 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  requestin; 
General  Gates'  permission  to  attend  her 
hnsband.  Lady  Harriet  expressed  ao 
earnest  solicitude  to  execute  her  inten- 
tion, if  not  interfering  with  my  designs- 

Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,  for  I 
had  experienced,  that  patience  and  for^ 
titude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  vipere  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  proposal.  Afler  to 
long  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  exhaosted 
not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely 
want  of  food,  drenched   in  rains  ^ 
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twdre  houn  together,  that  a  woman 
diould  be  capable  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  deUverinij  herself  to  the  enemy, 
probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of 
what  huids  she  might  fall  into,  appeared 
flD  effort  above  human  nature.  Tne  as- 
sistance I  was  enabled  to  give  was  small 
indeed ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to 
offer  her:  but  I  was  told  she  had  found, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a 
little  nun  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could 
furnish  her,  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few 
lines  written  upon  dirty  and  wet  paper 
to  Geneial  Gates,  recommending  her  to 
his  protection. 

Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the 
artillery,  the  same  gentlemen  that  had 
offiL'iated  so  signally  at  General  Frazer's 
funeral,  readily  undertook  to  accompany 
her,  and  with  one  female  servant,  and 
the  major's  valet  de  chamhre,  who  had 
a  boll  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action  then  in  his  shoulder,  she  rowed 
down  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy.  But 
her  distresses  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  ni|ht  was  advanced  before  the  boat 
r^ched  the  enemy's  out-posts,  and  the 
fc'  ntinel  would  not  let  it  pass,  nor  even 
( ome  ou  shore.  In  vain  Mr.  Brudenell 
offered  the  flag  of  truce,  and  represented 
(he  state  of  the  extraordinary  passenger. 
The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
and  punctilious  to  his  orders,  threatened 
to  fire  .into  the  boat  if  it  stirred  before 
daylight.  Her  anxiety  and  sufferings 
were  thus  protracted  through  seven  or 
eight  dark  and  cold  hours ;  and  her  re- 
flections upon  that  first  reception  could 
not  gi?e  her  very  encouraging  ideas  of 
the  treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  ex- 
pect. But  it  is  due  to  justice  at  the  close 
of  this  adventure  to  say,  that  she  was 
received  and  accommodated  by  General 
Oaies,  with  all  th%  humanity  and  respect 
^t  her  rank,  her  merits,  and  her  for- 
tunes deserved. 

Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  cir- 
CTunatances  of  alarm,  hardship,  and  dan- 
ger, recollect,  that  the  subject  of  them 
^  a  woman,  of  the  most  tender  and 
delicate  frame ;  of  the  gentlest  manners ; 
habituated  to  all  the  soft  elegancies,  and 
refined  enjoyments,  that  attend  high  birth 
Vid  fortune ;  and  for  advanced  in  a  state 
■Q  which  the  tender  cares,  always  due  to 
^c  sex,  become  indespensably  neees- 
>*Tf.  Her  mind  alone  was  formed  for 
sttchtiiab. 


ADMIRAL   B0P80N. 

Bonchurch  village,  iii  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Hopson  ,who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  history  of  this  gallant  officer 
is  very  extraordinary.  He  ^iu  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  apprenticed 
by  the  parish  to  a  tailor;  an  employment 
ill  suited  to  his  enterprising  spirit.  As 
he  was  one  day  sitting  alone  on  the  shop- 
board,  with  his  eyes  directed  towards 
the  sea,  he  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  coming 
round  Dunnose.  Following  tlie  first  im- 
pulse of  fancy,  he  quitted  his  work,  and 
ran  down  to  the  beach,  where  he  jumped 
into  the  first  boat  he  saw,  and  plied  his 
oars  so  well,  that  he  quickly  reached  tlie 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer.  Soon  afterwards  the  admiral 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  and  an 
action  ensued ;  which  was  fought  on 
both  sides  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
During  the  battle,  Hopson  obeyed  his 
orders  with  great  cheerfulness ;  but  afler 
fighting  two  hours,  he  enquired  of  the 
sailors  for  what  they  were  contending. 
On  being  told  that  the  action  must  last 
till  the  white  flag  at  the  enemy's  mast- 
head was /Struck,  he  exclaimed, ''  Oh,  if 
that*s  all,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.*' 
At  this  moment  the  ships  were  engaged 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  and  obscured  in 
smoke.  Our  young  hero,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  determined 
either  to  haul  down  the  enemy's  flag,  or 
to  die  in  the  attempt.  He  accordingly 
mounted  the  shrouds  unperceived,  walked 
across  the  mainyard,  gamed  that  of  the 
French  admiral,  and  ascending  with 
agility  to  the  nudntop  gallant-mast  head, 
strucK  the  flag,  with  which  he  retreated ; 
and  at  the  moment  he  regained  his  own 
ship,  the  British  tars  shouted  victorv! 
without  any  other  cause  than  that  the 
enemy's  flag  had  disappeared .  The  crew 
of  the  French  ship  l>eing  thrown  into 
confusion,  fled  from  their  guns,  and  while 
the  officers,  equally  surprised  at  the  event, 
were  endeavouring  to  rally  them,  the 
English  sailors  seiied  the  opportunity  of 
hoarding  the  vessel,  and  took  her.  Hop* 
son  at  thisjuncture  descended  the  shrouds 
with  the  French  admiral's  flag,  which  he 
displayed  in  triumph  to  his  comrades, 
who  beheld  it  with  astonishment !  This 
heroic  action  soon  reached  the  quarter- 
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Jecky  where  Ilopson  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend*; and  the  otiicers,  instead  of  giving 
him  credit  for  his  galhmtry,  began  tu 
brow-beiit  and  threaten  him  for  his  auda- 
city ;  but  ihe  admiral,  on  hearing  of  it, 
said  to  him,  *'  My  lad,  1  know  you  (o  be 
a  bra\e  young  man:  from  this  day  I 
order  you  to  walk  tiie  quarter-deck,  and 
according  to  your  future  conduct,  you 
shall  have  my  protection/'  ilopson 
soon  convinced  his  patron  that  his  favour 
was.  not  misplaced,  lie  went  rapidly 
through  the  several  ranks  of  the  service, 
till  he  became  an  admiral,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  a 
commission  to  cruise  at  his  own  dis- 
crelion. 


RECRUITING    ANECDOTES. 

When  recruiting  in  the  town  of  Gains- 
borough, in  Lincolnshire,  and  being 
ratlier  slack  in  getting  men  for  the  last 
week,  I  sent  for  my  recruiting  seipeant 
(a  shrewd,  deep  fellow),  and  admonished 
'  him  for  inactivity,  and  requested  that  he 
would  be  more  vigilant  in  future.  He 
made  his  bow,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  his  exit.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  came  to  report  to  me  that  he  had 
got  three  recruits,  at  which  I  expressed 
my  delight,  and  desired  that  they  mieht 
be  brought  in  for  my  inspection.  Reader, 
imagine  my  surprise,  when  the  first  two 
people  that  met  my  longing  sight,  were 
the  parson  and  sexton  of  the  parish,  both 
evidently  wearing  the  marks  of  having 
been  raking  all  night.  In  fiict,  they  had 
actually  been  enlisted ;  and  they  both, 
declining  to  go  before  a  magistrate,  paid 
the  smart  money,  and  were  discharged. 
Header,  imagine  my  indignation,  when  I 
learned  that  the  third  aspirant  was  the 
father  of  the  same  vigilant  seijeant.  The 
Serjeant,  having  pocketed  the  smart 
money  for  the  three,  said,  "  I  hope.  Sir, 
you  now  approve  of  my  activity ;  for,  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  I  was  as  near  getting  die 
beadle  of  the  parish  as  possible,  only  his 
wife  came  in,  and  soon  convinced  me 
that  a  retrograde  movement  was  necessary, 
and  the  old  beadle  was  toddled  home, 
iinging,  *  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes.**'  I  approved  the  Serjeant's  ac- 
tivity, but  begsed  he  would  not  in  future 
disturb  the  public  by  enlisting  either  the 
pursoQ,  the  beadle,  his  wife,  or  the  sexton 
of  the  parish. 


My  recruiting  party  attended  a  Eur, 
abottt^ve  or  six  miles  horn  Gainsborougfa^ 
where  I  joined  them  in   the  eveniog. 
Long  before  I  reached  the  place  where 
the  rair  was  held,  I  heard  my  drum  and 
fife,  with  loud  and  constant  shouts  from 
the  mob.    To  watch  their  manoeavres,  I 
put  on  my  great-coat  and  round  hat. 
The  following  motley  group  met  my  eye: 
the  seijeant,  with  a  scratch-wig  on  bis 
head,  hind  part  before.    This  wig  was 
the  property  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  had 
on  the  cocked-hat  of  the  serjeant.    The 
corporal  had  on  a  woman's  cap,  bedizened 
with  ribands.    A  pretty  looking  woman 
with  a  corporal's  hat  and  seijeant's  sword. 
One  of  the  privates  had  exchanged  hi 
red  coat  for  a  smock-frock  with  a  oouDtry 
bumpkin.    The  drummer  had  given  his 
drum  to  the  boots  of  the  head  inn  in  the 
village,  while  he  escorted  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  host  through  the  fair  with  his  hat 
hind-part  before.    Behind  these  followed 
about  half  a  dozen  enlisted  recruits.  Oo 
the  following  morning,  tlie  schoolmaster 
aiid  boots  paid  the  smart  money;  but 
six  recruits,  with  the  publican's  daughter, 
were  duly  sworn  in  to  serve  his  maj&ty 
King  Geoi^e  the  Third.  p. 

A  Irish  Serjeant  was  onoe  sent  to  keep 
a  look  out  after  the  euemv.  Not  haritn; 
made  his  appearance  at  the  proper  time, 
the  officer  of^the  piquet  went  to  see  what 
had  become  of  him,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  observed  Paddy  ramming 
several  ball  cartridges,  occasionally  peep- 
ing over  a  bank.  The  moment  he  ob- 
served his  officer,  he  held  up  his  (on 
finger,  as  a  signal  for  silence.  The  oft- 
cer,  looking  over  the  bank,  saw  a  bodv 
of  French  cavalry  approaching,  and 
added :  '<  You  stupid  fellow  I— «an't  jou 
see  that  immense  body  of  cavalry  T 
*'  Yes,  sure,  and  I  viras  just  after  pre- 
paring my  musket  to  tell  them  the  um 
of  the  morning.''  They  had  scarcely 
time  to  reach  their  station  unobserved, 
before  the  French  charged  them:  and 
Paddy  had  a  hard  task  to  keep  off*  the 
foe,  to  whom  be  was  so  anxioiia  to  tell 
the  time  of  the  morning. 
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felt,  in  witnessing  the  destruction  of  this 
fine  dty,  in  revenge  for  the  resolute  op- 
position he  had  sustained  from  Alexander, 
yet  motives  of  policy  prompted  him  to 
attempi  to  preserve  at  least  such  a  part 
of  it  as  would  furnish  his  army  with 
<]asrtefs  during  the  approaching  incle- 
ment season. 

Soon  after  Buonaparte  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  kremlm,  he  called  around 
him  his  most  confidential  officers,  and 
signified  his  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  interview,  it  was  announced 
that  a  fire  had  broken  out  close  to  the 
palace,  m  the  very  Kremlin.  lie  de- 
nounced vengeance,  and  ordered  every 
person  that  could  be  found  near  the  spot, 
to  be  seized  and  brought  before  him. 

One  hundred  brave  Muscovites  became 
his  victims.  Several  of  them  acknow- 
ledged the  fact :  and  justified  it,  on  the 
ground  of  having  acted  in  obedience  to 
(he  orders  they  nad  received  from  the 
governor.  Thjs  was  an  authority  which 
ought  to  have  prQtected  them ;  but  the 
equity  of  Napoleon  knew  no  rule  but  the 
measure  of  bis  policy.  He  gave  orders 
and  they  were  immediately  butchered. 
"  In  the  moment  of  death,*'  says  a  writer 
on  this  transaction,'^  each  stepped  before 
the  other,  first  to  receive  the  shaft  that 
was  to  separate  him  from  his  companions. 
V^''ith  calmness  in  their  countenances,  and 
fortitude  in  their  demeanour,  they  simply 
made  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their 
brea:$ts,  and  fell  under  the  stroke  of  their 
Bssassins." 

The  fire  which  bad  found  its  way  into 
the  kremlin,  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
extensive  devastation  throughout  the 
^hoie  range  of  the  circle  which  comprised 
the  city.  In  every  direction,  columns  of 
smoke,  and  sheets  of  flame,  burst  like 
Bii  overwhelming  volcano,  from  palaces, 
churches,  public  and  private  buildings ; 
and  whole  streets  ana  squares  at  once 
were  involved  in  the  general  destruction ! 
On  the  rooming  of  the  third  day,  after 
the  entrance  of  the  French  (the  16th),  a 
violent  wind  arose;  and  then,  indeed, 
tlie  cli max  of  desolation  arrived .  I n  less 
than  an  hour  the  whole  extent  of  the 
capital,  for  several  miles,  seemed  but  one 
united  consolidated  blaze,  while  immense 
clouds  of  'smoke  rolled  over  the  devoted 
city,  and  obscured  the  light  of  day  from 
observation. 


The  account  which  Buonaparte  gives 
of  this  scene  of  terror,  during  its  con- 
tinuance, is'  comprised  in  his  twentieth 
bulletin,  dated  on  the  17th  ;  an  extract 
from  which  we  subjoin  : — "  Moscow, 
one  of  the  finest  and  richest  cities  in  the 
world,  is  no  more!  On  the  14th,  the 
Russians  set  fire  to  the  exchange,  to  the 
bazaar,  and  the  hospital.  On  the  16th, 
a  violent  wind  arose.  Three  or  four 
hundred  ruffians  set  "fire  to  the  city  in  five 
hundred  different  places  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, by  order  of  the  governor,  Rastop- 
chin.  Churches,  of  which  there  were 
sixteen  hundred,  above  one  thousand 
palaces,  immense  magazines — nearly  all 
nave  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fiames.  Ail 
the  incendiaries  declared,  that  they  acted 
under  the  orders  of  Rastopchin.  Thirty 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  have  been 
burnt ;  the  clothing,  the  maga^nes,  and 
the  equipments  of  the  Russian  army, 
have  been  consumed.  When  diey  saw 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  they  con- 
ceived the  horrid  project  of  destroying 
by  fire  this  fine  capital,  this  holy  city,  the 
centre  of  the  empire ;  and  thus  have  re- 
duced to  beggary  two  hundred  thousand 
respectable  inhabitants." 

During  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  the 
fires  continued  to  rage  with  unabating 
fury,  notwithstanding  the  serious  endea- 
vours now  made  by  Buonaparte  for  their 
extinction.  All  attempts  to  arrest  their 
progress  were  ineffectual,  until  the  ma- 
terials in  every  building,  where  the  fiames 
had  touched,  sunk  in  ashes;  and  the 
walls  of  tlie  splendid  edifice,  and  the 
humble  cottage,  alike  mixed  in  undis- 
tinguished ruins  1  By  the  20th  the  de- 
vouring flames  had  entirely  subsided — or 
rather  expired  for  want  of  food  ; — and 
now  the  universal  havoc  appeared  in  all 
its  horrors.  Pyramids  of  smoking  ruins 
choked  up  every  passage;  and  the  half- 
consumed  carcasses  and  limbs  of  men 
and  horses,  were  not  unfrequently  seen 
mingled  in  the  chaotic  mass!  The  resi- 
dent survivors  could  not  even  distinguish 
the  spot  where  their  dwellings  once  stood; 
much  less  could  they  find  an  asylum 
there.  Without  a  habitation,  and  des- 
!  titute  of  food,  exposed  also  to  the  violence 
I  and  cruelty  of  the  French  troops,  who 
I  were  incessantly  in  search  of  plunder, 
'  hundreds  of  them  are  said  to  have  made 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  miserable 
existence. 
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In  this  work  of  destruction,  the  krem- 
lin^  which  stands  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  city,  and  is  detached  from  it  by  high 
walls,  escaped  the  general  conflagnation, 
the  fire  lighted  there  having  been  ex- 
tinguished soon  after  its  commencement. 
But  nearly  the  whole  city  besides,  fell  a 

Erey  to  the  flames.  In  his  twenty-fourth 
iilletin,  Buonaparte  observes :  *'  The  en- 
gineers have  taken  a  plan  of  the  city,  in 
which  those  houses  are  marked  which 
were  s^^ed  from  tlie  flames ;  it  results, 
that  wc  Jid  not  succeed  in  saving  more 
than  the  tenth  part  of  the  town ;  the  other 
nine-tenths  exist  no  longer." 

RastoiKhin  had  taken  the  most  efiec- 
tual  methods  for  accomplishing  the  orders 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  place.  A  great  number  of 
chosen  men,  it  seems,  were  stationed  in 
various  Quarters,  to  apply  the  torch  to 
combustH}les  already  prepared  I  while 
others  should  move  in  difi*erent  directions 
for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  these 
men,  who,  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  exposed  themselves  to 
imminent  danger,  fell  victims  to  tlie  rage 
of  Napoleon.  lie  thus  describes  them, 
with  their  fate,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  prosecuted  obedience  to  their  orders : 
<*  Three  hundred  incendiaries  have  been 
arrested  and  shot;  they  were  provided 
with  fuses  six  inches  long,  which  they 
had  between  two  pieces  of  wood;  they 
had  also  souibs  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  his  project." 
VVe  would  on  this  passage  only  ask  one 

Suestion  :  Was  not  the  shooting  of  these 
iree  hundred  men,  who  were  confessedly 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  government,  an  act  of  deliberate 
murder  ? 

The  utmost  efibrt  of  the  brightest  genius 
would  fail  in  pourtnying  to  the  life,  all 
the  wide-spread  calamity  that  afflicted 
the  city  of  Moscow  during  the  six  days 
continuance  of  the  fire.  It  requires  even 
more  than  the  powers  of  the  most  fertile 
imagination  to  grasp  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  How  tremendously  awful,  to  con- 
ceive of  one  of  our  large  provincial  towns, 
as  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
from  its  centre  to  all  its  extremities,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  pouring  forth 
streams  of  flame !  But  when  the  mind 
has  realised  such  a  view ;  when  it  has 
comprehended  the  direful  concomitants 
of  such  a  catastrophe;    while  the  eye 


▼tews  the  ascending  columns  of  fiie,  fllo- 
minating  the  darkness  of  night,  snd  ob- 
serving the  brightness  of  day  ;  white  the 
ear  listens  to  the  tremendous  thunder  of 
thousands  of  falling  edifices,  and  e^rj 
pause  filled  with  shrieks  of  despair  aod 
death  ;  —  when  all  this  —  when  moch 
more  than  all  this,  has  struck  into  deep 
stupefaction  the  sensibilities  of  the  sou^ 
even  then  but  a  faint  and  imperfect  view 
will  be  acquired  of  the  heart-appalliog 
miseries  that  were  attendant  on  the  buro^ 
ing  of  Moscow  I    Its  population  was 
treble  that  of  either  of  the  towns  we  have 
adverted  to,  and  in  its  circumference,  it 
is  said  to  be  larger  than  any  city  iu 
Europe,  being  upwards  of  twenty-sit 
miles  within  the  ramparts.  The  remnaat 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
had  not  to  contend  with    tlie  furious 
ravages  of  the  flames  only.    Could  thej 
have  heard  the  voice  of  sympathetic  com- 
miseration in  their  distress,  or  bad  the 
kind  hand  of  friendship  been  stretched 
out  in  their  support  —  these  mieht  hafe 
produced  an  amelioration  of  their  sad 
condition.  But  alasl  instead  of  the  voice 
of  pity  from  their  friends  and  countiy- 
men,  a  ruthless  enemy  was  within  their 
walls,  who,  while  he  insulted  their  mis- 
fortunes, sought  every  occasion  to  increase 
them ;  and  in  the  room  of  the  hand  of 
friendship,  that  of  violence  and  releotless 
cruelty  was  lifted  up  against  them.    The 
lisping  infant,  the  timid  female,  and  the 
pallid  cheek  of  sickness,  felt  the  accumu- 
lated miseries  of  their  fate  without  mix- 
ture of  comfort ;  but  many  aHvave  and 
manly  heart,  who  had  cheerfully  fired 
his  own  habitation,  derived  consolation 
from  the  reflection,  that  his  present  dis* 
tress  portended  the  certain  destructioo  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

After  the  battle  of  Borodino^  the  Rus- 
sian army  passed  through  Moscow,  and 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  took  a  direction  which  entirely 
deceived  the  French  emperor,  and  which 
brought  the  Russians  into  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  Koutusoff  also  detached  a  con- 
siderable body  of  forces  to  occupy  the 
road  leading  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg; 
so  that  by  his  advantageous  positions,  he 
was  not  only  able  to  intercept  the  sup- 
plies of  the  enemies  on  the  Smoleosko 
road,  but  also  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving provisions  from  the  neighbouzing 
fertile  provinces. 
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From  the  nomeDt  of  the  French  en- 
tering Moscow,  their  afiairs  daily  became 
more  insecure  and  perplexing.  The  ruins 
of  the  place  were  insufficient  to  afford 
quarten  for  the  army ;  its  magazines  of 
provisions  had  been  destroyed ;  and  the 
snnonnding  country  in  every  direction 
was  strongly  occupied  by  Russian  de- 
tachments. On  the  other  band,  a  power- 
ful appeal  which  Alexander  had  made  to 
the  patriotism  of  his  subjects,  was  daily 
bringing  thousands  to  his  standard. 
From  the  extremities  of  his  vast  empire, 
the  roads  were  crowded  with  patnots, 
whose  breasts  burned  with  ardour  in  their 
country's  cause.  The  intelligence  of  the 
destruction  of  Moscow,  and  the  devasta- 
tion that  accompanied  the  presence  of  the 
French  troops,  nad  spread  through  every 
province,  and  excited  in  the  Kussian 
peasantry  the  strongest  emotions  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  Thousandsof  brave  men  de- 
serted their  ploughs,  and  arranged  them- 
selves under  the  commander-in-chief; 
while  others,  who  joined  not  the  army, 
armed  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  and  dispersing  themselves  in 
ftll  directions,  sought  out  for  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  made 
to  feel  the  vengeance  of  their  arm. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  French  were 
little  better  than  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Buonaparte  had  waited  at  Moscow  in 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  Alexander,  to  sue  for 
terms  of  reconciliation,  but  in  vain,  and 
as  the  hopes  of  such  an  event  receded, 
the  aonamulated  miseries  of  his  situation 
increased.    Forced  at  last  to  sacrifice 
his  pride  to  his  necessities,  he  was  him- 
self reduced  to  ask  what  he  had  flattered 
himself  would  be  solicited  as  a  boon. 
Here  the  French  emperor  had  to  appear 
in  a  new  character.    Heretofore,  at  the 
head  of  his  conquering  legions,  he  had 
prescribed  his  own  terms  to  defeated  mo- 
narchs ;  but  now  his  barren  conquests 
compelled  him  to  turn  suppliant.    Ac- 
cordmgly  he  dispatched  general  Louriston 
to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  with  pro- 
posals to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace. 
The  gallant  Koutusofi'  refused  to  enter- 
tam  the  proposal,  observing,  that  his 
master  could  hearken  to  no  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, so  long  as  a  single  enemy 
remained  within  the  empire.    Napoleon's 
condition  was  now  that  of  desperation. 
1^  approach  of  a  northern  winter ;  an 


army  in  a  state  of  famine,  and  without 
the  prospect  of  relief ;  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  an  enraged  enemy,  daily  in- 
creasing ;  in  the  midst  of  a  ruinous  city 
and  devastated  provinces ;  at  the  distance 
of  some  hundreds  of  leagues  from  his 
country;  his  couriers  taken  prisoners, 
and  his  supplies  interceptea ; — these 
were  some  of  the  calamities  that  at  this 
period  presented  themselves  to  the  modern 
conquerer  of  the  world. 

Ifumiliating  as  the  measure  was,  ne* 
cessity  at  last  obliged  Buonaparte  to  fly 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  Kussia,  but 
not  before  he  had  inflicted  on  the  remnant 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  horrible  visitation, 
as  the  punishment  of  their  loyalty. 
Having  determined  upon  evacuating  Mos- 
cow, a  few  days  before  it  took  place,  he 
removed  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs, 
and  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  palace 
of  Petrowski,  from  thence  issued  orders 
for  his  army  to  sack  the  place.  The  cry 
of  havoc  immediately  spread  among  the 
troops.  It  was  now  indeed  that  the 
demon  of  destruction  was  let  loose  to 
satiate  itself  with  human  misery.  The 
soldiers  of  the  camp, and  the  town,  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  pursue  their  devas- 
tating task.  Nothing  was  to  be  spared ; 
neither  church,  nor  palace,  nor  private 
dwelling,  was  to  be  left  unsacked^  un- 
destroyed.  The  foundling  hospital  alone 
(having  been  made  the  asylum  of  the 
French  sick,  and  which  now  contained 
several  thousands  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers) was  to  be  exempt  from  the  torch 
of  annihilation. 

No  objects  presented  themselves  but 
multitudes  of  robbers  scouring  the  streets, 
bursting  open  the  doors  and  cellars  of 
the  houses  which  yet  held  an  inhabitant ; 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  it  was  all 
the  same  to  their  rapacity;  they  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  apartments ;  and 
dragging  forth  the  wretched  owners  from 
their  hiding-places,  stripped  them  naked, 
that  their  clothes  might  add  to  the  heaps 
of  their  plunder.  Hundreds  of  fainting 
women,  who  had  escaped  the  last  horrors 
of  the  first  outrages  on  Moscow,  were 
violated  and  murdered,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  out  of  their  houses  into  the  open 
street,  to  lay  amidst  the  piles  of  putre- 
fying carcasses  Of  horses  and  men,  which 
starvation  had  deprived  of  existence. 

The  bloodhounds  of  death  but  too  well 
obeyed  in  every  quarter  the  voice  of  their 
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inhuman  leader.  The  air  was  filled  with 
shrieks,  and  groans,  and  imprecations. 
It  was  a  very  Pandemonium ;  a  congre- 
gation of  devils  let  loose  to  riot  in  human 
miseries,  in  human  flesh ;  for  scenes  of 
blood  and  cruelties  were  transacted  there 
which  put  to  nought  the  ravening  of 
wild  beasts,  or  the  horrid  destruction  of 
cannibals  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
savage  orgies. 

How  then  must  we  start  with  horror, 
when  we  understand  that  all  these  refine- 
ments on  barbarism  were  the  effects  of 
r^ular  orders  issued  from  Napoleon  to 
his  generals,  and  from  them  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  army  I  Thus  sanctioned, 
the  soldiery  no  longer  considered  their 
rapine  an  unlawful  act,  but  pursued  their 
enormities  with  the  confidence  of  men 
fulfilling  a  duty. 

One  day  it  was  the  senior  guards  who 
pillaged ;  on  the  next  it  was  the  junior. 
The  day  following  that,  the  division  of 
marshal  Davoust  took  its  turn ;  and  so 
on,  in  regular  course,  till  all  the  different 
corps  encamped  around  the  citv  had 
their  share  in  finishing  the  work  of  ruin. 

For  eight  days,  without  intermission, 
did  this  law  of  fonop  continue.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  imagination  that  has  not 
seen  the  acts  then  committed,  to  form  any 
conception  of  their  variety  of  wickedness ; 
of  their  demoniac  wantonness  or  cruelty. 
It  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  human 
heart  even  to  recount  them,  or  to  read 
their  register.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
the  round  of  these  eight  days,  the  rage  of 
the  French  legions  at  their  defeats  and 
miseries  since  they  entered  Russia,  all 
fell  upon  the  head  of  this  devoted  city. 
Thesoldiers  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen 
gaily  caparisoned,  and  high  in  hope  of 
new  glories ;  who  liad  anticipated  the 
sight  of  k-neeling  provinces  at  the  fleet  of 
their  leader,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
produce  to  enrich  themselves ;  when,  in- 
stead of  the  realization  of  these  expecta- 
tions, they  met  with  opposition,  over- 
throw, ana  want,  what  could  exceed  the 
depth  of  their  disappointment,  or  the  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  utterance  ? 

On  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  French  army  was  in  motion  for 
retreat ;  while  the  Russian  armies,  now 
augmented  to  numbers  greatly  superior 
to  their  enemy,  placed  themselves  on  the 
line  of  march,  and  destroyed  them  by 
thousands.     Our  usual  limits  will  not 


allow  us  to  trace  the  horrible  diMsten  of 
this  retreat,  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  the  French  armies.  Besides  the  im* 
mease  losses  they  sustained  by  theswonl, 
long  before  they  reached  the  Eussian 
frontiers,  they  were  assailed  by  the  seve- 
rities of  a  northern  winter. 

Now  it  was,  when  the  retreating  fugi- 
tives had  to  try  the  experiment,  how  fiv 
the  powers  of  human  nature  could  be 
stretched,  before  they  sunk  beneath  ths 
combined  attacks  of  famine,  fiitigue^  and 
cold.  During  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
November,  when  the  troops  of  Davoust, 
Ney,  and  the  viceroy,  were  seeking  pro- 
tection in  flight,  from  the  pursuit  of  Milo- 
radovitch,  and  when  every  diviaioa  of  the 
French  army  was  followed  by  a  superior 
force,  the  Russian  winter  began  in  a  pro> 
fuse  downfal  of  snow;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  frost  set  in. 

The  retributive  anu  of  Providence, 
seemed  to  unite  with  the  vengeful  ener- 
gies of  the  llussian  armies  and  popula- 
tion, in  visiting,  with  accumulating  woes, 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  French  soldiery  on  the  ill-fated  inha- 
bitants of  Moscow,  and  on  other  towns 
and  cities,  where  Napoleon's  footsteps 
were  marked  with  blood  and  desolation. 
The  intensenesa  of  the  cold  was  greater 
than  was  ever  remembered  by  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season.  Who  that  is  touched  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
men,  but  must  drop  the  tear  of  oont- 
miseration  over  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  French,  though  enemies  of  the  most 
relentless  description  ?  The  canopy  of 
heaven  their  only  covering  1  their  bed  the 
chrystalized  snow  I  with  limbs  benumbed 
by  the  penetrating  frost  I  their  half-oaked 
bodies  assailed,  as  with  pointed  arrow:^ 
by  the  driving  sleet  I  And  all  this,  not 
only  during  the  day,  while  exercise  lent 
its  aid  to  repel  the  dire  effects  of  lithar^\ 
but  during  the  darkness  of  lengtheucd 
nights,  when  wearied  nature  demanded 
repose  and  rest. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  French,  ulten 
allowed  respite  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
adversaries,  to  bivouac  during  the  Dtght, 
on  tlie  naked  snows ;  and,  collecting  fuel, 
they  lighted  fires,  around  wliich  they 
huddled  in  crowds,  to  participate  tlie 
vital  heat.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
those  unhappy  mortals,  who  ventured  un 
the  fatal  slumber,  their  limbs  stiffened 
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with  cold,  sunk  into  the  friendly  arms  of 

death ;  while  others,  more  fortunate,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  or  crippling  of  their 
extremities.  Most  of  those  who  composed 
the  armies  of  Buonaparte  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  more  genial  regions,  where 
the  severities  of  a  northern  winter  were 
unknown :  and  these,  of  course,  were  the 
fint  rictims  to  the  climate.  What  a  con- 
irz^x  between  these  unheard-of  afflictions, 
and  the  splendid  promises  and  prospects 
which  their  chief  had  held  out  to  his  fol- 
lowers !  Ease,  plenty,  and  the  spoils  of 
empire,  were  the  baits  with  which  he  had 
seduced  them ;  but  misery  and  death 
were  the  rewards  of  their  credulity. 

In  obsenring  upon  this  period  of  the 
campaign,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  ac- 
companied the  Russian  army,  in  dis- 
patches to  lord  Cathcart,  describes  the 
rrench  march  on  tlie  main  road,  **  as  one 
which  exhibited  scenes  of  destruction, 
without  example  in  modem  war,  from 
the  number  of  dead  and  dying  men,  and 
carcasses  of  horses,  many  of  them  cut  up 
for  food ;  peasants'  houses  every  where 
OD  lire,  ammunition  carriages  blowing 
up,  and  quantities  of  wre<'.k  of  every  de- 
scription. It  may  be  observed,"  con- 
tinues he,  ^  that  the  frost  is  set  in,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  from  10  to  15  degrees 
(Kearaur).  The  effect  of  famine,  fatigue, 
and  cold,  upon  a  flying  array,  through  a 
country  of  exasperated  peasants,  may  be 
easily  understood." 

The  mortality,  amongst  those  noble 
animals,  the  horses,  the  number  of  which, 
for  cavalry  and  draught,  must  have  been 
pearly  150,000,  on  Buonaparte's  enter- 
ic Russia,  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
men.  Evoy  day  and  night  they  died  by 
thousands!  Before  the  winter  set  in, 
their  scantiness  of  forage,  added  to  their 
extreme  &tigue,made  many  of  them  sink 
^eath  their  task.  But  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  winter  completed  the  work 
of  extermination.  Very  frequently  hun- 
dreds of  cavalry  horses,  which  had  been 
(lisencumbeied  of  their  load  on  the  eve- 
^}^,  were  found  with  lifeless  stiffened 
limbs  in  the  nu>ming ;  and  the  horses  of 
draught  were  every  hour  taken  dead  out 
of  die  traces. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  human 
beings,  and  the  quantity  of  carrion,  above 
ground,  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  inflection  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilna  alone, 


no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  corpses 
were  piled  up  in  heaps,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  consumed  by  fire,  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wood  could  be.  pro- 
cured :  in  Uie  woods  and  villages  numoers 
remained  uncollected,  and  for  some  time 
the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  at  Wilna, 
was  very  great.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment gave  orders  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
horses  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which 
had  fallen  in  battle,  or  perished  from  the 
cold,  and  a  report  of  the  number  of  each 
to  be  made.  The  following  statement 
was  given  in  by  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces : — 

Provinces.                  Men,  Horaea, 

Minsk       .  .  18,797  .  2,746 

Moscow    .  .  49,754  .  27,849 

Smolensko  .  71,733  .  51,430 

Wilna        .  .  72,202  .  9,407 

Kalouga    .  .       1,017  .  4,384 

Total  .  .  213,503         95,816 

Besides  the  tremendous  mortality  a- 
mongst  the  enemy  above  stated,  the  Ilus- 
sian  captures  were  of  very  great  extent. 
They  claim  as  prisoners  and  trophies,  up 
to  the  26th  December,  as  under : — 

QtnertU»,        Officers,        Soldiers,        Cannon, 
41  1298      167,510,       1311 

Grand  total  of  the  French  loss  in  killed 
and  prisoners,  382,352. 

Buonaparte  did  not  remain  to  witness 
the  last  scenes  of  this  tragedy ;  but  leaving 
the  army  to  perish  in  the  manner  just  re- 
lated, he  literally  fled  in  disguise  from 
Smorgomy  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  1 8th  of  December,  and  was  the  herald 
of  his  own  discomfiture,  intimating  that 
France  would  now  be  more  in  need  of 
him  than  he  of  France.  His  name  and 
presence,  however,  were  still  terrible; 
and  he  proceeded,  without  fear  or  mercy, 
to  drain  the  population  and  resources  of 
France,  in  order  to  appear  again  in  the 
Beld. 


CHARACTERISTIC  ANECDOTE  OF  A  BRITISa 

SAILOR. 

Daniel  Brvan  was  an  old  seaman,  and 
captain  of  the  foretop,  who  had  been 
turned  over  from  the  Blanche  into  Sir  S. 
Smith's  ship,  the  Tigre.  During  the 
siege  of  Acre,  this  hardv  veteran  made 
repeated  applications  to  be  employed  on 
shore ;  but,  being  an  elderly  man,  and 
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nther  detf,  his  request  was  not  acceded 
to.  At  the  first  stonning  of  the  breach 
by  the  French,  Bmong;st  the  multitude  of 
slain  fell  one  of  the  generals  of  that  na- 
tion. The  Turks,  in  triumph,  struck  off 
the  head  of  this  unfortunate  officer,  and, 
after  inhumanly  mangling  the  body  with 
their  sabres,  left  it,  naked,  a  prey  to  tlie 
dogs.  Precluded  from  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, it,  in  a  few  davs,  became  putrescent ; 
a  shocking  spectacle,  a  dreadful  memento 
of  the  honors  of  war,  the  fragility  of 
human  nature,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
sublunary  ambition,  hopes,  and  expec- 
tations. Hius  exposed,  when  any  or  the 
tailors  who  had  been  on  shore  returned 
to  their  ship,  inquiries  were  instantly 
made  respectme  the  state  of  the  deceased 
general.  Dan  frequently  asked  his  mess- 
mates, why  they  bad  not  buried  him ; 
bi4  the  only  reply  that  he  received  was, 
'*  Go  and  do  it  yourself.''  Dan  swore 
he  would ;  observing,  that  he  had  him- 
self been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
who  always  gave  their  enemies  a  decent 

burial,  not  like  those Turks,  leaving 

them  to  rot  aboveboard.  In  the  morning, 
having  at  length  obtained  leave  to  go 
and  see  the  town,  he  dressed  himself  as 
though  for  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  and 
went  ashore  with  the  surgeon,  in  the  jolly- 
boat  About  an  hour  or  two  after,  while 
the  surgeon  vras  dressing  the  wounded 
Turks  in  the  hospital,  in  came  honest 
Dan,  who,  in  his  rough,  good-natured 
manner,  exclaimed,  **  I  ve  been  burying 
the  general,  sir,  and  now  Tm  come  to 
visit  the  sick!*'  Not  particularly  at- 
tending to  the  tar's  salute,  but  fearful  of 
his  catching  the  plague,  the  surgeon  im- 
mediately ordered  him  out.  Returning 
on  board,  the  coxswain  enquired  of  the 
surgeon  if  he  had  seen  old  Dan.  **  Yes, 
he  luLit  been  burying  the  French  general." 
It  was  then  that  Dan's  words  in  the  hos- 
pital first  occurred  to  his  mind.  The 
boat's  crew  who  witnessed  the  generous 
action,  an  action  truly  worthy  of  a  British 
sailor,  in  whose  character  are  ever  blended 
the  nobler  and  the  milder  virtues,  thus 
related  the  circumstances : — 

'*  The  old  roan  procured  a  pick-axe,  a 
shovel,  and  a  rope,  and  insisted  on  being 
let  down,  out  or  a  port-hole,  close  to  the 
breach .  Some  of  his  more  j uvenile  com- 
panions offered  to  attend  him.  '*  No  I" 
ne  replied,  <^you  are  too  young  to  be 
shot  at  yet:  as  for  me,  I  am  old  and 


deaf,  and  nty  loss  would  be  no  great  mat- 
ter." Persisting  in  his  adventure,  in  the 
midst  of  the  finng,  Dan  was  slung  and 
lowered  down,  with  his  implements  of 
action  on  his  shoulder.  His  first  diffi- 
culty,  not  a  very  trivial  one,  vras  to  drive 
away  the  dogs.  The  French  now  levelled 
their  pieces — ^they  were  on  the  instant  of 
firing  at  the  hero !  It  was  an  interesliog 
moment  I  Bnt  an  officer,  perceiving  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  sailor,  was  seeo 
to,  throw  himself  across  the  file.  In- 
stantaneously the  din  of  arms,  the  military 
thunder,  cesMed :  a  dead,  a  solemn  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  worthy  fellow  con- 
signed the  corpse  to  its  parent  earth.  He 
covered  it  with  mould  and  stones,  placing 
a  huge  stone  at  hu  head  and  another  at 
his  feet.  But  Dan's  task  was  not  yet 
completed.  The  unostentatious  grave 
was  formed,  but  no  inscriptioa  recorded 
the  fi&te  or  character  of  its  possessor. 
Dan,  with  the  peculiar  air  of  a  British 
sailor,  took  a  piece  of  cb&lk  from  hti 
pocket,  and  attempted  to  wriiet 

"  Here  yon  Ue,  old  Csov  t** 

He  vras  then,  with  his  pick-axe  and 
shovel,  hoisted  into  the  town,  and  tiie 
hostile  firing  immediately  recommence). 

A  few  days  afterwaitls.  Sir  Sidney, 
having  been  informed  of  the  dreom- 
stance,  ordered  Dan  to  be  called  into 
the  cabin.  ''Well,  Dan,  I  hear  you 
have  buried  the  French  general  ?"  "  Ye*, 
your  honour.*'  '*  Had  you  any  bodv 
with    you  ?"      "  Yes,    your    hooonr.^* 

"Why  Mr.  says  you  had  not* 

"  But  I  had,  youT  honour."  •*  Ah,  who 
had  you?*'  **  G(Hi  Almiskiv,9irr  **A 
very  good  assistant,  in&ea:  give  old 
Dan  a  slass  of  grog.^  "  Thank  vour 
honour !  *  Dan  drank  his  grog,  and  left 
the  cabin  highly  gratified.  He  is  now  a 
pensioner  in  the  Royal  Ho^Cal  at 
Greenwich. 


ESPRIT  OE   COaPS. 

Old  Captain  HomdrQio, 
Being  sent  home  in  nobt 
The  Tan,  as  they  tyrooctit  him  oo  ahor^ 
Got  dniok  with  the  pickte : 
"  *Tb  natural,*'  myn  JekyU, 
Ther  should  all  feel  the  saprit  rfr  Csf^ ' 
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in  town  and  cnuntry. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1836. 


HAWKE'S  ENGAGEMENT  OFF  CAPE  FINISTERBE. 


A  xuMtRous  H^  of  French  merchant 
>hi|»  being  ready  al  the  Isle  of  Aix  to 
vii!  under  the  convoy  of  a  itrong  aquad- 
ron  !o  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Hairiie 
"SI  rtijpaiched  to  cmiie  offCapp  Finis- 
''"(,  in  ihe  hope  of  intercepting  them. 
1!^  Rccordingly  sailed  fram  Plymouth 
wi  the  9th  of  August,  1747- 

Admiral  llanke  continued  cniiiing, 
iMoMing,  to  his  inslruciiona,  till  on  the 
lllh  of  October,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
he  dijcovered  the  French  fleet.  A  gene- 
lal  chare  immediately  commenced,  and 
In  an  hour  the  English  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  ships,  but  so  crowded  that  they 
wmjd  not  count  them.  At  ten  Admiral 
Hiw^e  made  the  signal  for  the  line  of 
Wile  a-head,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Louisa,  being  the  headmost  and  nealher- 
ffi'Bt  ship,  made  a  signal  for  discovering 
eUt«n  sail  of  the  enemy's  Ijne-of-batlle 


ships.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  baited 
by  Captain  Vox,  of  the  Kent,  nho  in- 
formed him  that  ihey  counted  twelve 
very  large  ahipa.  Tlie  French  commo- 
dore at  hrsl  inistooli  the  Ifritish  fleet  for 
part  of  his  own  convoy  which  had  se- 
parated in  till:  nighi,  but  discovering  his 
error,  on  a  nearer  approach,  he  directed 
the  Content,  of  64  guns,  and  all  the  fri- 
gate;, to  make  the  bestof  their  way  with 
the  merchantmen,  and  drew  out  the  ships 
in  order  of  battle. 

Admiral  Hawke  observing  that  this 
manceuvre  waa  designed  hy  5ie  French 
commander  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  convoy,  and  hndmg  that  he  himself 
lost  time  in  forming  his  line,  white  the 
enemy  wns  standing  away  from  him, 
made  the  signal  nt  eleven  for  a  general 
chase.  'When  his  headmost  ships  wpre 
at  a  proper  distance  he  made  signal  for 
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engaging,  which  was^immediately  obeyed. 
About  noon  the  Lion  and  the  Princess 
Louisa,  which  were  the  headmost  ships 
of  the  British  squadron,  came  up  with 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  began  to  engage 
very  warmly,  passing  along  their  line  of 
fire,  to  the  van.  The  French  squadron 
was  inferior  in  point  of  force ;  but  had 
the  advantage  of  the  weatfaeigage.  The 
English  admiral,  in  the  Devonshire,  in 
passing  on  to  the  first  ship  he  could  get 
near,  received  the  distant  fire  of  several 
vessels,  till  he  came  close  to  the  Severn 
of  50  guns,  which  being  soon  silenced, 
he  left  her  to  be  taken  by  the  frigate 
astern.  He  then  hauled  his  wind,  to 
assist  the  Eagle  and  Edinbuigh,  which 
were  both  closely  engaged  with  the  Ton- 
nant,  and  the  latter  of  which  had  lost  her 
fore-top-mast.  This  attempt  was,  how- 
ever frustrated.  The  Eagle  having  had 
her  wheel  shot  to  pieces,  all  the  men  at 
it  killed,  and  her  Wees  and  bowlings 
destroyed,  fell  twice  on  board  the  De- 
vonshire, which  drove  that  ship  to  lee- 
ward, and  prevented  her  firom  attacking 
Le  Monarque  and  Le  Tonnant  within 
such  a  distance  as  to  do  executiott.  The 
admiral  at  length  succeeded  in  his  en- 
deavours to  close  with  those  two  ships ; 
but  while  engaged  with  the  latter,  the 
breeching  of  all  his  lower  deck  guns 
broke,  and  the  guns  flew  fore  and  aft, 
which  obliged  him  to  shoot  a-head,  as 
tliose  on  the  upper  and  quarterndeck 
could  not  reach  bis  antagonist  Captain 
Harland  of  the  Tilbury,  ofaoerving  that  the 
Tonnant  fired  single  guns  at  the  Devon- 
shire, in  order  to  dismast  her,  stood  on 
tlie  other  tack,  between  that  ship  and  the 
enemy,  and  gave  her  a  very  smart  fire. 

llie  new  breechings  of  the  Devon- 
shire were  speedily  seized,  so  that  she 
was  again  soon  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  action,  by  which  time  the  admiral 
had  got  almost  alongside  the  Trident,  of 
64  guns,  which  ship  he  immediatdv  be- 
gan to  engage.  He  kept  up  such  a  brisk 
fire  upon  her  that  she  soon  struck.  The 
activity  and  intrepidity  of  Admiral  Hawke 
were  displayed  m  a  most  distinguished 
manner  in  this  engagement.  The  Devon- 
shire had  now  taken  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  he 
had  already  acquired,  the  British  com- 
mander bore  down  within  musket-shot  of 
the  Terrible  of  74  guns.  Having  got 
alongside  of  her,  he  attacked  her  with 


such  fury,  that  about  seven  in  the  even 
ing  the  enemy  called  for  quarter. 

While  the  gallant  admiral  was  thus 
employed.  Captain  Saunders,  of  the  Yar- 
mouth, with  unparalleled  bravery,  eo- 
gaged  the  Neptune  of  70  guns;  and 
though  the  Monarch,  of  the  same  force, 
la^  for  some  time  on  his  bow,  and  another 
of  the  enemy's  ships  on  his  stem,  he 
fought  with  such  spirit,  that  after  a  cfcise 
action  of  two  hours  and  a  half  the  two 
forma  strode.  The  Neptune,  vrfaich  had 
100  men  killed  and  140  wounded  in  this 
desperate  encounter,  was  so  near  the 
Yarmouth  when  she  surrendered,  that 
the  crew  of  the  latter  jumped  on  board 
to  take  possession  of  the  prize. 

It  was  now  growing  dark ;  six  of  the 
enemy's  ships  had  struck,  and  tlie  Ton- 
nant and  Intrepide,  to  escape  the  ftle  of 
their  companions,  crowdea  all  the  stti 
thev  oould,  and  endeavoured  to  getaway 
under  favotn' of  the  night.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  damage  the  Yarmoudi  had  sus- 
tained in  the  obstinate  confiict  in  whkh 
she  had  been  engaged,  Ci^>tain  Saun- 
ders oould  not  with  patience  obaerre  the 
flight  of  the  enemy,  whUe  none  of  the 
English  ships  were  in  pursuit  of  them. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  Captain  Sau- 
marez,  in  the  Nottiugham,  and  Captain 
Rodney,  in  the  Eagle,  who  were  within 
hail,  to  stand  after  them.  Those  three 
ships  accordingly  gavechace ;  about  eight 
they  came  up  with  the  enemy  and  en- 
gaged them.  Unfortunately  Captain 
Saumarez  was  killed  by  the  first  fire 
from  the  Tonnant,  which  occasioned  the 
Nottingham  to  haul  her  wind.  The 
Eagle  being  unable  to  get  near  enough  to 
come  into  action,  the  Yarmouth  had  to 
deal  with  both  the  enemy's  ships  for  some 
time,  till  they,  at  length,  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  guns,  and  escaped. 

The  French  behaved  in  this  engage- 
ment with  uncommon  spirit,  and  evm^ 
great  judgment  in  their  manoeuvres.  All 
the  smps  taken,  excepting  two,  were  db- 
masted ;  they  had  upwards  of  800  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  for- 
mer the  captain  of  the  Neptune.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  amounted 
to  154  killed,  and  558  wounded.  Among 
the  former,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  Captain  Saumarez.  This 
brave  and  excellent  officer  was  one  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Centurion,  in  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Commodore  An* 
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Mm.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  37  jetn  old.  A  plain  moDuroent 
)s  erected  to  hia  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  whose 
dJstinguisbed  senrices,  during  the  late 
war,  bsTe  pfatoed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
our  nayal  heroes,  was,  we  believe^  his 
grandson. 

Admiral  Hawke  brought  to  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  collect  his  ships,  and 
the  next  morning  called  a  council  of 
w,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  it  | 
wonid  be  imprudent  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my's convoy.  He,  however,  dispatched 
the  Weaiei  sloop  to  Commodore  Legge 
>t  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  apprize  him 
of  their  approach,  that  he  might  take 
the  neceiaary  measures  for  intercepting 
tliem.  In  consequence  of  this  precau- 
tion  nany  of  the  ships  were  taken  by 
tlie  Engbsh  cruizers  on  that  station.  The 
odmiral  then  steered  for  England,  and  on 
(he  31st  of  October  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth with  his  prizes,  all  of  which,  ez- 
ci^pting  the  Neptune,  were  purchased 
hv  government,  and  added  to  the  navy. 
In  the  following  month,  his  majesty,  as 
a  reward  for  hia  services,  honored  him 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  BEREZINA. 

As  the  limits  of  our  last  number  would 
Dot  allow  us  to  detail  in  lull  the  disasters 
of  d)e  French  army  during  the  memorable 
retreat  from  Moscow,  we  shall  now  con- 
clude oar  narrative  of  Aat  event,  with  a 
description  of  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
zina, and  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
campaign. 

Kapid  as  was  the  flight  of  Napoleon, 
he  had  not  yet  cleared  the  remains  of 
bis  army  from  the  attacks  of  his  adver- 
nries,  and  a  period  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter w^  ^i  haxid.  He  arrived  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Borrisoff,  where  was 
tbe  river  Berezina,  and  both  banks  were 
already  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Tchic- 
bagoff,  Wittgenstein,  and  the  hero  of 
the  Don,  who  had  already  destroyed  the 
bridges,  and  were  determined  to  dispute 
^e  pasage.  This  was  a  perioa  in 
vhicn  Napoleon's  personal  safety  was 
more  imminently  endangered  than  at 
viy  former  time.  His  flanks  and  rear 
^re  surrounded  by  a  ven^efiil  and  vi- 
S'orous  enemy,  while  in  his  front  was 
i  river,  whose  bridges  were  destroyed. 


The  general  expectation  of  Europe  then 
was,  that  captivity  or  death  were  his 
only  alternatives.  His  fortunate  star, 
however,  prevailed,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
garded himself.  Buonaparte  had  taken 
a  direction  not  anticipated,  dividing  his 
army  into  two  parts.  In  one  of  these  he 
was  known  to  be  himself.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  General  Wittgenstein  at- 
tacked one  of  these  bodies,  while  it  was 
constructing  bridges;  but  it  was  the  one 
in  which  the  French  emperor  was  not 
present.  The  Russian- artillery  opened 
their  flaming  fire  upon  these  wretched 
men,  who  being  formed  into  one  conceo* 
trated  mass,  these  horrible  engines  of 
human  carnage  poured  destnictioQ 
throughout  their  ranks.  Pent  up  within 
a  narrow  compass,  they  were  incapable 
of  resistance,  while  every  avenue  to 
flight  in  all  directions  was  cut  off.  For 
four  successive  hours  was  this  scene  of 
deatli  continued;  till  at  length  Count 
Wittgenstein,  whose  humani^  was  iiot 
less  conspicuous  than  his  courage,  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  French  commau* 
der,  advising  him  of  the  impracticability 
of  so  fruitlMS  a  resistance,  assuring  him 
Uiat  a  refusal  to  surrender  would  he  fol- 
lowed by  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  troops.  Tlie 
French  general  hesitated  for  a  short  time, 
but  the  arrival  of  Platoff  with  a  formi- 
dable body  of  Cossacs  accelerated  his 
decision.  They  laid  down  their  arms, 
surrendering  into  the  hands  of  the  victo- 
rious Russians  four  generals;  namely, 
Billiard,  Blamont,  Ksimuse,  and  de  Let^ 
tre.  More  than  a  thouaand  prisoners 
had  been  taken  during  the  conflict,  which 
the  capituktion  augmented  to  7800  toU 
dlers,  including  five  colonels,  and  239 
officers.  Several  cannons  and  stand* 
ards,  with  a  vast  quantitjf  of  baggage^ 
were  also  seized  in  tne  spoil. 

After  the  surrender  of  this  body  of 
the  enemv,  general  Wittgenstein,  nnd- 
ing  that  the  grand  mover  of  the  world's 
troubles  was  not  among  the  fugitives,  in* 
stantly  dispatchedOeneralPlaloff  through 
Borrisoff,  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  to  reinforce  Admiral  Tchichagoff, 
in  order  that  they  might  fall  upon  such 
of  the  French  as  had  crossed  the  river, 
while  he  immediately  proceeded  to  at- 
tack them  on  his  own  side.  Two  bridges 
had  been  completed  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  in    the  act  of  passing  when  the 
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Russian  general  began  the  assault.  Here, 
indeed,  was  the  invincible  emperor  him- 
self; but  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
first  moment  tlie  passage  became  secure, 
to  pass  over  with  his  guards  and  fa- 
vourites. 

Again  the  horrors  of  carnage  com- 
menced with  increased  violence.  To  tiiid 
a  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Wittgenstein, 
thousands  of  the  fugitives  rushed  upon 
the  newly  constructed  bridges.  The  love 
of  life  banished  every  thing  that  resem- 
bled order  or  discipline.  No  motive  had 
influence  but  self-preservation,  not  di- 
rected by  discretion,  but  governed  by 
fears,  which  led  them  into  a  destruction 
that  they  were  seeking  to  avoid.  Frantic 
with  desperation,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds crowded  upon  the  bridges,  to  es- 
cape the  Russian  bayonets  and  sabres, 
and  were  precipitated  by  their  thronging 
comrades  into  the  stream  below,  where 
they  were  either  drowned  in  the  destruc- 
tive element,  or  had  a  quicker  passage 
into  eternity  by  being  jammed  between 
floating  pieces  of  ice. 

What  a  scene  of  horror  is  here  pre- 
sented! Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  or  the  shrieks  of  wild 
despair.  Nothing  seen  but  the  wounded, 
the  dying,  or  the  dead.  But  the  canvass 
which  exhibits  this  world  of  human 
wretchedness  is  not  yet  filled,  for  to  give 
any  like  a  just  view,  it  must  still  be  tinged 
with  a  darker,  a  deeper  hue.  AAer  the 
passage  of  the  French  emperor,  and  to 
prevent  the  pursuit  of  the  indignant  Rus- 
sians, these  bridges,  groaning  beneath 
the  weight  of  distress  and  misery,  must 
be  set  Ste  to.  The  order  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  closely  followed  each  other. 
The  devouring  flames  met  the  feeble  vic- 
tims, and  the  river,  from  the  breaking 
bridges,  received  into  its  icy  bowels 
crowds  of  sufferers. 

One  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  north- 
era  campaign,  has  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  passage  of  the  Berezina : — 
''The  horrors  of  this  passage,'*  says  he, 
'*  will  ever  be  present  to  the  memory  of 
the  French  army;  it  lasted  two  days. 
At  its  commencement,  which  was  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  numbers  were 
drowned ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Russian  army,  the  confusion  was  beyond 
all  imagination.  The  artillery,  baggage 
waggons,the  cavalry  and  in&ntry,pressed 
forward  without  the  least  order,  to  cross 


the  river.  Every  thing  appeared  to  be  lost 
sight  of  but  the  wish  to  escape  the 
Russian  army ;  and  the  confusion  couti> 
nued  till  the  batteries  of  the  latter  began 
to  fire  on  the  bridge  and  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  stopped  the  further  passage 
of  the  enemy.  On  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, the  passage  of  the  Berezina  cost 
the  French  upwards  of  20,000  men  killed, 
drowned,  and  prisoners,  aiid  a  consider- 
able booty." 

It  is  our  uniform  wish  to  give  to  trans- 
actions of  importance,  the  most  lucid 
and  correct  accounts;  and  to  fumisii 
every  document  which  may  cast  light 
upon  the  subject.  We  therefore  subjoin 
the  following  refiort  of  General  Count 
Wittgenstein,  which  he  gave  to  his  im- 
perial master  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  it  only  refers  to  the  first  action  which 
he  had  with  the  enemy,  and  not  to  iJtat 
body  of  troops  which  was  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Buonaparte  in  per- 
son. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Koss- 
tritzi,  I  received  information  that  Napo- 
leon would  cross  the  Berezina  river,  and 
that  Victor*s  corps  formed  his  rear-guard. 
I,  therefore,  put  myself  in  march  to  at- 
tack him  whilst  crossing,  and  desired 
General  Platofl*  to  hasten  to  Borrisofi^, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  He  proceeded 
on  theTourchino  road,  and  after  my  ar- 
rival with  the  whole  corps  at  Old  Boi- 
risoff,  he  cut  off  the  enemy*s  rear-guard, 
consisting  of  half  Victor's  corps,  and  at- 
tacked it  on   the  following  afleroooo. 
Afler  a  heavy  fire  of  roasketiyy  which 
continued  for  four  hours,  by  the  efiect  of 
the  artillery,  the  enemy   were   thrown 
into  disorder,  and  put  to  flight ;  and  (>&• 
piece  of  artillery,  thirty  ofiicers,  and  i 
thousand  men  were  taken.    The  eaem\ 
suffered  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Meanwhile  I  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  )d* 
form  the  enemy  of  my  surrender.    The 
courage  and  valour  of  the  troops  under 
my  command,  together  with   Gen^r*: 
Plaioff  s  arrival  at  Borrisoff,  forced  th** 
enemy  to  send  two  flags  of  truce,  >*)ti 
information  tliat  they  had  surrendered. 

'^  At  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning  c(* 
the  28th,  the  remainder  laid  down  tiitr 
arms,  viz. — generals  Camuse  and  Bli- 
mont,  three  colonels,  fifteen  lieuten:tri 
colonels,  184  officers,  and  7000  men,  a « ' 
delivered  up  three  pieces  of  artillery ,  ihr^r 
standards,  and  a  number   of  l!«gga^ 
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vaggODS.  Among  these  troops  were 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  Saxon  and 
one  of  Berg,  with  very  good  horses. 
On  sach  a  victory,  a  similar  to  which 
has  scarcely  hitherto  been  gained  over 
the  French,  1  take  the  liberty  of  congra- 
tulating your  majesty,  and  of  laving  all 
t}>ese  trophies  at  your  majesty *8  feet/' 

Besides  the  immense  loss  of  the  French 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the 
booty  taken  from  them  was  very  great. 
It  is  stated  tliat  the  cannon  and  bag- 
gage of  every  description,  filled  with  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  and  the«acking  of 
other  cities,  occupied  the  space  of  half  a 
square  mile,  ana  so  close  were  the  car- 
nages wedged  together,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  either  horse  or  man  to  find  a 
way  through  them.  It  has  even  been 
published  in  some  of  the  official  papers, 
that  long  trains  of  carriages,  reaching 
nearly  a  mile,  have  been  found  on  the 
roads,  stationary  and  motionless,  the 
horses  stiffened  to  death  in  their  traces, 
with  their  drivers  lying  dead  beneath 
their  feet,  or  under  the  waggons  I 

The  scattered  remnants  of  Napoleon's 
fnces  were  pursued  by  the  Russians 
with  undiminished  ardour,  and  from  the 
iocreasing  severity  of  the  weatlier,  and 
the  ravages  of  famiqe,  added  to  all  the 
calamities  they  had  experienced  in  their 
retreat,  drove  many  ot  the  French  sol- 
diers to  acts  of  desperation,  hundreds  of 
whom  threw  away  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage. '*  The  greater  part,  says  an  au- 
thor, ''had  neither  boots,  nor  any  co- 
verings to  their  feet;  those  who  could 
obtain  blankets,  wrapped  themselves 
therein,  and  protected  their  feet  with  old 
hats;  some  covered  themselves  with 
acks,  mats,  and  skins  of  animals,  and 
the  dead  and  dying  were  stripped  to 
obtain  ooverines  from  the  cold.  In  many 
parts,  the  roads  were  rendered  impass- 
iible  from  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying ; 
the  ground  on  wnich  they  bivouacked 
during  the  night,  resembled,  on  the  en- 
suing mono,  a  fidd  of  battle.''  • 

Idodem  times  furnish  no  example  of 
such  a  loss  as  the  French  sustained  du- 
ring this  disastrous  campoigti.  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  sums  up  the  whole  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Out  of  more  than  400,000 
men,  including  the  Austrian  forces,  not 
more  than  24,000  men,  exclusive  of 
Swart2enbui^*8  force,  repassed  the  Nie- 
men.    Out  of  100,000  norses,  scarcely 


one  survived.  More  than  100,000  pri- 
soners fell  into  the  hands  of  ilie  Uus- 
siansy  from  the  day  in  which  the  French 
army  ouitted  Moscow,  until  its  arrival 
at  the  Niemen,  and  about  1200  pieces  of 
cannon ;  for  not  a  single  gun  was  car- 
ried by  the  fugitives  across  the  harrier 
stream.  Thus  did  the  very  instruments 
with  which  the  invader  intended  to  pro- 
claim his  victory,  become  the  trophies  of 
Russia,  in  witness  of  having  discomfited 
its  enemy,  and  covered  its  menaced  land 
with  deathless  laurels  of  patriotic  valour." 
On  the  22d  of  December,  the  empe« 
ror  Alexander  arrived  at  Wilna,  a  place, 
which,  from  its  central  situation,  was 
well  adapted  for  his  majesty  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  armies,  according 
08  political  circumstances  might  de- 
mand. He  had  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  invader  of  his  empire,  witli  an  over- 
throw beyond  all  human  calculation. 
But  his  views  expanded  with  his  con- 
ouests;  and  the  liberation  of  Europe 
from  the  vassalage  of  Napoleon,  natu- 
rally occupied  his  mind.  The  French 
army  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  facili- 
ties possessed  by  Buonaparte  of  creating 
and  keeping  up  a  large  roiliUiry  estab- 
lisbmeuf,  wouki  still  render  him  a  dan- 

f^rous  enemy.  Ue  well  knew  that 
ranee  had  in  her  league,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  all  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany,  but  he  knew  also 
that  these  bonds  were  cemented  by  the 
law  of  might  on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on 
the  other ;  and  that  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  arrive,  the  allies  of  the 
French  emperor  would  inatantly  declare 
against  him. 

To  the  brave  Russian  empire  is  Eu- 
rope indebted  for  that  portion  of  her  in- 
dependence which  she  at  present  enjoys, 
or  is  likely  to  possess,  though  great  have 
been  the  sacrinces  she  made  in  the  pur- 
chase. Had  the  French  emperor  suc- 
ceeded in  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  the 
whole  of  continental  Europe  would  have 
been  deprived  even  .  of  the  shadow  of 
freedom  she  enjoyed.  If  the  monarchs 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  any  political  ex- 
istence at  all,  their  highest  dignity  would 
probably  never  have  risen  above  the 
office  of  viceroys  or  Untenants  of  Napo- 
leon. In  the  inhospitable  wastes  of 
Russia,  however,  the  spett  of  enchant- 
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ment  was  broken,  and  (he  elmins,  which 
for  years  had  been  forging  by  Buona- 
parte for  mankind  were  burst  asunder. 

The  reputation  of  the  French  ruler, 
as  a  general,  has  greatly  suffered  from 
bis  northern  campaign.    In  his  advance 
to  Moscow,  his  adversaries  opposed  no 
serious  resistance,  except  in  tne  great 
Inttle  of  Borodino ;  and  in  this  instance 
Napoleon  had  no  cause  to  boast.    In 
other  respects,  the  march  on  Moscow 
was  an  easy  enterprize,  (urnishing  no 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  miUtacy 
talents.     But  that  he  should    remain 
among  the  ruins  of  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  perfect  inactivity  for  the  space 
of  five  weeks,  while  his  enemy  was  vigi- 
lantly recruiting  his  armies  —  that  he 
should  be  consuming  his  scanty  sto»ck  of 
provisions,  while  the  sterility  or  devas- 
tation of  Uie  neighbouring  countiy  de- 
nied him  the  prospect  of  replenishing 
his  magazines— this  conduct    was  any 
thing  but  that  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Still  greater,  however,  was  the  in^tua- 
tion  of  Napoleon,  in  inclosing  himself 
within  the  capital,  when  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  usual  severity  of  a 
northern  winter  are  considered.    It  may 
be  said,  he  calculated  upon  the  over- 
tures of  peace  from  Alexander ;  or  that 
he  thought  himself  able,  at  any  time,  to 
force  his  v^v  to  the  fertile  provinces, 
where  he  could  obtain  good  winter  quar- 
ters for  his  troops.  Yes,  he  might  calcu- 
late upon  the  one  event,  and  presume 
upon  the  other ;  but  one  distinguishing 
trait  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
general,  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
worst  possible  case,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  meet  the  exigency.    The 
setting  in  of  the  winter,  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  was  no  extraor- 
dinary or  unusual  occurrence,  but  might 
be  known  with  mathematical  certainty. 
To  leave  himself,  therefore,  only  three 
weeks  for  a  march  that  occupied  six, 
tiefore  he  could  reach  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  betrayed  in  Napoleon  a  want  of 
foresight  no  way  creditable  to  his  mili- 
tary character. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  earl 
of  T^onnel,  who  served  with  the  army 
of  Admiral  Tchichagoff,  and  who  died  at 
"Wilna  on  the  20th  of  December,  from 
the  instant  the  French  left  Smolensko, 
the  average  of  human  beings  found  frozen 
to  death  on  the  roads,  was  1500  daily  1    | 


]      Such   had   been  the  prtvatkms  the 
French  soldiers  had  experienced  during 
the  campaign,  that  in  some  periods  of  it, 
horse  flesh  was  highly  esteemed.  It  is  a 
proof  how  genend  it  was  in  the  army, 
that  the  people  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror's household  did  not  despise  that  fiire; 
fbrafter  the  taking  of  Viasma,by  the  Rus- 
siajos,  the  carcass  of  a  horse  was  found 
in  every  house,  which  had  written  on  it, 
vrith  chalk,  Maison  de  Vtmpereur,    It  b 
well  known  what  care  and  good  treat- 
ment  the  French  soldiers  expect  to  re- 
ceive wh^  they  come  into  quarters  afier 
a  march;  so  mudi  so,  that  they  oflen 
demand  delicacies  for  their  fare.    Tbe 
retreat  from  Moscow,  howew,  which  so 
much  astonished  all    Europe,  greatly 
changed    the  appetite    of  toe   French 
soldiery,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing occurrence,  in  the  town  of  Malo- 
detchmir,  where  the  wife  of  a  professor 
was  standing  at  a  window,  ana  making 
observations  upon  the  deplorable  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  guards,  as  they 
passed  by,  when  suddenly  several  officen 
ran  into  her  room,  towards  the  fixe,  to 
warm  themselves.    In  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  a  kettle,  with  melted  taUow, 
which  the  officers  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  they  quitted  their  posts  at  the  stove, 
and  hastened  to  the  kettle,  swallowii^ 
widi  great   avidity    the  melted  tallow 
which  they  took  in  large  quantities  out 
of  the  ketue.    When  they  had  satisfied 
their  hunger,  the  lady  of  the  house  ex- 
pressed her  great  surprise  at  the  &]se 
appetite  whidb  they  displayed ;  to  which 
the  officers  replied,  ''  uat  after  the  fare 
they  had  met  with  since  being  at  Mos- 
cow, their  stomachs  did  not  turn  at  any 
thing,  and  that  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  on  nearly  putrid  horse  flesh, 
melted  tallow  was  a  great  treat  to  their 
palates." 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted 
from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  sketches  of 
the  comparative  strength  of  Russia  and 
France :  ^  Buonaparte  has  great  advan- 
tages ow  his  cotemporaries  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  world,  and  in  active 
life.  Beginning  his  career  as  a  subal- 
tern, his  profession  obliged  him  to  think ; 
and  the  habit  of  thinking  no  doubt  taught 
him  to  calculate.  The  revolution  ena> 
bled  him  to  see  men  of  alt  deacriptiotis 
exposed  without  disguise ;  and  now  em- 
peror, he  easily  sees  through  the  vmny 
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orfoljy  of  aUeinpts  to  deceive  him.  This 
adventurer  is  in  possession  of  absolute 
power,  has  the  means  to  make  that  power 
irresistible,  and  has  experience  at  an 
early  period  of  life.    He  is  the  patron 
and  protector  of  all  sorts  of  principles, 
prolessionsy  and  prejudices ;  and  is  nim- 
Mflf  bound  to  none.  The  military  organi- 
zatioQ  of  France  also  gives  him  great 
advantages.    By  the  oonscription  laws, 
every  male  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  lowest 
military  capacity :  there  is  neither  legal 
exemption   nor  privileged  prefermeni; 
and  consequently  there  is  no  subject  for 
jealousy  in  the  army,  nor  discontent  in 
the  commanity.    In  France  upwards  of 
six  millions  of  men  are  able  to  carrv 
arms ;  of  these  two  millions  and  a  half 
are  between  18  and  19.     Any  number 
of  these  young  men  may  be  armed  and 
put  in  motion  by  a  parole  d^ordre ;  for 
both  the  l^slation  and  sovereignty  of 
France  are  in  the  staff  of  the  army ;  the 
miiiuiy  is  the  only  road  to  consideration 
and  power;  andsudi  is  now  (1807)  the 
reputation  of  that  profession,  that,  to 
avoid  the  contempt  of  the  public,  it  is 
i^cccssary  either  to  serve  or  to  have  served. 
'^W  are  advantages  which  no  other 
goremmeot  possess/' 


HARRY  PAULET. 

The  brave  and  eccentric  Harrv  Paulet 
^}  in  the  year  1758,  master  of  an  En- 
glish vessel  in  North  America,  and  traded 
"P  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  but  being 
taken  by  the  enemy,  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner under  Montcalm  at  Quebec,  who 
'^fused  to  exchange  the  captain,  on  ac- 
count of  his  knou  ledge  of  the  coast,  the 
strength  of  Quebec  and  Louisbourg, 
^th  the  difierent  soundings,  &c.  &c. ; 
pr  therefore  sent  him  to  France,  to  be 
Kept  a  prisoner  there  during  the  war; 
^  for  this  purpose  he  was  embarked 
««  board  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  with  des- 
I^<^  to  the  French  government.  Being 
ine  only  Englishman  on  board,  Harry 
«u  admitted  into  the  cabin,,  where  he 
^  Qotioe  that  the  packet  hung  in  an 
Qposed  situation  in  a  canvas  bag,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  thrown  overboard  on 
"Jiy  imminent  danger  of  being  taken. 
lois  he  marked  as  the  object  of  a  daring 
wterpriic;  and  shortly  after,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vessel  being  obliged  to  put 
•ato  Vigo  for  provisions  and  intelligence. 


he  carried  his  design  into  execution. 
There  were  two  men-of-war  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  river,  and  Paulet  thought 
this  a  Droper  opportunity  to  make  his  me- 
ditated attempt ;  he  therefore  one  night, 
when  all  but  the  watch  were  asleep,  took 
the  packet  out  of  the  bag,  and,  having 
fixed  it  in  his  mouth,  silently  let  himself 
down  to  the  water,  and,  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, floated  on  his  back  to  the  bows 
of  one  of  the  English  ships,  where  he 
secured  himself  by  Uie  cables,  and  calling 
for  assistance,  was  immediately  taken  on 
board  with  the  packet.    The  captain, 
highly  pleased  with  his  bold  attempt, 
treateid  nim  with  great  kindness,  and, 
in  token  of  his  respect,  gave  Mr.  Paulet 
a  suit  of  scarlet  clothes,  trimmed  with 
gold  and  velvet,  which  he  retained  to 
the  day  of  his  death.    The  despatches 
being  transcribed,  proved  to  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  our  affairs  in 
North  America;   and  Harry  was  sent 
with  a  copy  of  them  post  overland  to 
Lisbon,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to 
Falmouth  in  a  sloop  of  war,  and  imme- 
diately set  out  for  London.    Upon  his 
arrival  in  town,  he  was  examined  by 
proper  persons  in  the  administration, 
and  rewarded  agreeably  to  the  nature  of 
his  service ;  but  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, an  expedition  vna  soon  after 
formed  upon  a  review  of  these  des- 
patches; and  the  British  success  in  North 
America,  under  Wolfe  and  Saunders, 
are  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to 
the  patriotism  of  Harry  Paulet.     For  his 
service,  government  rewarded  him  with 
the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  for  life,  which 
with  other  advantages,  (for  Mr.  Paulet 
had  ever  been  prudent)  enabled  him  to 

fmrchase  a  vessel.  Here  fame  takes  some 
iberty  with  his  character,  and  asserts, 
that  he  used  to  run  to  the  French  coast, 
and  now  and  then  take  in  a  cargo  of 
brandy ;  certain  it  is  that  Harry  was  one 
morning  returning  from  one  of  his  cruizes, 
when  the  French  fleet  had  stolen  out  of 
Brest  under  Conflans,  while  Admiral 
Hawke  lay  concealed  behind  the  rocks 
of  Ushant,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Paulet  preferring  the  love 
of  his  country  to  his  cargo,  soon  ran  up 
to  tRe  British  admiral,  and,  demanding 
to  speak  with  him,  was  ordered  to  make 
his  vessel  fast  and  come  on  board.  Upon 
his  telling  what  he  knew  of  the  enemy, 
the  admiral  told  him,  if  he  was  right  he 
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would  make  his  fortune ;  but  protested, 
that  if  he  deceived  him  he  would  hang 
him  on  the  yard-arm.    Tlie  fleet  was  in- 
stantly under  weigh,  and  by   Paulet*s 
directions  to  the  master,  (for  he  was  an 
excellent  pilot)  the  British  fleet  was  pre- 
sently brought  between  the  enemy  and 
their  own  coast.    The  admiral  then  or- 
dered Paulet  into  his  own  vessel,  and 
told  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way ; 
but  Harry  requested  of  the  admiral,  as 
he  had  discovered  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  beating  them.     This  request 
was  assented  to  by  the  commander,  and 
Paulet  had  his  station  assigned  him,  at 
which  no  man  could  behave  better ;  and, 
when  the  battle  was  over,  this  true-born 
Englishman  was  sent  home  covered  with 
commendations,  and  soon  after  rewarded 
in  such  a  manner  as  enabled  him  to  live 
happily  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Mr. 
Paulet  possessed  a  freehold  in  Cornhill; 
and,  respecting  the  good  he  did  with  his 
income,  there  is  not  a  poor  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pedlar's  Acre  who  will 
not  testify  with  gratitude  some  act  of 
hi;nevolence  performed  for  the  alleviation 
of  his  poverty,  by  this  humane,  heroic 
Englishman.     Parsons,  the  comedian, 
speaking  of  the  deceased,  frequently  de- 
clared, with  much  gravity,  "  That  he 
would  rather  expend  a  crown  to  hear 
Hurry  Paulet  relate  oneof  Hawke's  bat- 
tles, tiian  sit  firatis  by  the  most  cele- 
brated orator  of  the  day.    "  There  was," 
said  Parsons,  <'  a  manner  in  his  heartfelt 
narrations,  that  was  certain  to  bring  Ins 
auditors  into  the  very  scene  of  action  ; 
and  when  describing  the  moments  of 
victory,  I  have  seen  a  dozen  labouring 
men,  at  the  Crown  public-house,  rise  to- 
gether, and,  moved  by  an  instantaneous 
impulse,  give  three  cheers,  while  Harry 
took  breath  to  recite  more  of  his  ex- 
ploits."— He  died  at  Lambeth,  in  1804. 
Never  may  Old  England  be  without 
men  to  iove  and  serve  their  country  as 
Harry  Paulet  did. 

HUMANITY. 

PuRiKG  the  retreat  of  General  Moore's 
army  from  Spain,  in  1808,  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  British  regiments,  overcoo  e 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  no  longer 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  companions, 
had  dropped  behind.  He  espied  a  tuft 
of  trees  in  a  field  adjoining  a  road. 


I  towards  whicb  he  crawled,  with  a  view 
I  of  resting  his  weary  limbs  secure  frotn 
the  sab'-es  of  his  pursuing  enemy.    On 
'  his  coming  near  to  the  trees,  he  per- 
'  ceived  a  woman,  seemingly  a  soldier's 
wife,  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  s 
little  infiint  lying  near  her.      He  ap- 
proached to  administer  such  assistance 
as  was  in  his  power.     It  was  too  late, 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  and  she 
i  was  scarcely  able  to  utter  these  words^ 
"  God  bless  you,  it  is  all  over,"  when 
she  expired.    The  officer  sat  down  be^ 
side  her,  felt  her  hand,  it  was  clay-cold ; 
he  had  nothing  to  succour  her  with, 
'  a  brook  was  near,  he  filled  bis  hat  with 
water,  and  besprinkled   her    face  and 
hands ;  all  was  in  vain,  and   he  was 
convinced  she  was  utterly  gone.  Having 
rested  himself  so  as  to  be  able  again  to 
go  on,  he  tied  the  little  infiint  in  the 
'  poor  woman's  handkerchief,  and  har> 
'  ing  fastened  it  to  his  back,  he  pursued 
!  his  march  ;  in  this  condition,  procurrH: 
what  sustenance  he  could  forhims4-lf  and 
i  the  little  orphan,  he  at  last,  after  a  long 
,  and  wretched  journey,  reached  the  pot 
'  of  Vigo,  which  at  that  time  happened  to 
be  unoccupied  by  the  French  ;  there  be 
got  on  board  of  a  transport,  and  reached     ' 
England  with  his  little  chnrjre.    His  re-     I 
giment  had  arrived  before  him,  and  he     | 
joined  it,  still  accompanied  by  the  infant.     | 
He  had  one  of  the  women  of  the  re-    i 
giment  to  nurse  it ;  and  he  declared  that 
this  little  orphan,  whom  Heaven  thiew   J 
upon  his  protection,  should,  let  his  fu- 
ture fortune  through  life  be  good  or  bad. 
share  it  with  him. 


ADMIRATION  OF  THE  FREMCU  TROOPS. 

During  the  Russian  expedition,  or- 
ders were  given  to  go  into  winter  quartcR 
at  Smblensko ;  but  the  emperor  ha^io? 
reconnoitred  the  ground  upon  whu^  tb' 
battle  of  Volentino  had  been  fought,  and 
the  lofty  heights  which  had  been  rarrci 
with  so  much  bravery  by  General  Ro- 
din's division,  could  no  longer  contrt 
himself,  but  exclaimed,  '^  }¥itk  f9ci 
troop,  one  might  eo  to  ike  end  «f'  tU 
world — toMotcowr* 
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street,  HampiitQad-road  >   and  {lUbli&tirJ  \\ 
W.  M.Ci.AKK,  ig.W'onvlcV-laiie',  Patem  •*( 
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and  may  1)6  had«  by  onicr»  u  ail  Jbuv<^M.i 
in  town  aud  country. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6, 1836. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TALAVERA. 


Thi  position  choseii  by  Sir  Arthur 
^Vrllesley  fur  the  bsttle  nhiuh  be  mw 
»  kind  had  a  peculiar  ind  remariiBble 
nlaptation  to  the  chancter  of  the  foicei 
nliich  composed  the  allied  army. 

The  town  of  Tftlavem  »  built  cIom  to 
'he  riter  Tasus ;  in  (rout  of  it  are  many 
uljve  ^uD(»  and  enctoiures,  alike  cal- 
ruluied  to  corei  the  troops  appointed  to 
lU  defence,  and  to  conceal  their  dispoii' 

With  the  town,  tben,  ax  the  fixeil  point 
on  hii  ertreme  right,  the  British  general 
look  up  a  line  which  extended  about  two 
ado,  and  was  terminated  an  the  left  by 
<  unnmandiDK  bill.  The' half  of  this 
line  vat  confined  to  the  Spaniaids:  — 
liiey  lay  securely  diipoied ;  their  right 
Wning  on  the  river,  and  (heir  left  rest- 
'ifi  npon  a  large  mound  where  a  field 
work   had   b^D    conunenced   but   not 

Vol.  I. 


completed.  Their  front  was  protected 
thoioDghly  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
ground ;  by  ditches,  embankmenta,  mud, 
walls,  and  other  obstacles,  which  make 


a  po«itton  well  nigh  imprc^able.  To 
defeDd  this  front,  Ihty  were  drawn  up  in 
two  close  lines  with  uieir  own  eavali^  in 


reserve ;  while  at  no  great  distance  be- 
hind the  moii[id  was  u  brigade  of  Bri- 
tish cavalry.  1  he  right  of  the  British 
in&ntiy  touched  the  Spanish  left,  and 
stretched  its  bold  Birsy  along  the  naked 
and  open  countiy  to  the  hill  on  the  ex- 
treme leEli  beyond  this  hill  there  was  a 
deep  valley,  which  sepornted  it  Trom  a 
mountain  of  tlie  Gata  Chain ;  and  in 
front  of  it  waa  a  diStult  ravine. 

Tlie  division  of  General  Campbell  was 
on  the  British  right;  next  to  him  stood 
Slierbrooie ;  then  came  Maikenzie*! 
ground,  held  Tor  a  while  by  part  of  Sher- 
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brooke*8  divisioD ;  and  the  height  upon 
the  left,  named  above  as  the  key  of  the 

?ositioD,  was  observed  by  General  Hill. 
*art  of  the  British  cavalry  at  this  period 
was  with  General  Mackenzie  in  ad- 
vance. The  division  of  that  general  was 
posted  in  the  wood  near  Casa  des  Sali- 
nas;  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on 
the  plain  near  him. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  July 
27th,  1809,  the  French  light  iniantry, 
who  headed  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
came  through  the  wood  so  suddenly  upon 
the  British  posts  at  this  place,  that  tney 
were  surprised.  The  hostile  columns  fol- 
lowing close  upon  their  voltigeurs,  at- 
tacked one  brigade  of  General  Macken- 
zie's division  with  so  great  impetuosity, 
that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
driven  from  their  ground,  and  separated 
from  the  other ;  but  this  last  formed  with 
such  rapidity  and  steadiness,  that  the 
enemy  was  soon  checked ;  and,  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  other  corps,  tliis  bri- 
gade fell  back  over  the  plain,  supponed 
by  two  of  cavalry ,  in  the  finest  order,  and 
took  up  ground  in  the  main  position. 
The  British  cavalry  now' took  post  on  a 
rising* ground  in  the  valley  upon  the  ex- 
treme left,  being  a  little  retired  to  the 
rear.  In  the  affair  at  the  Casa  de  Sali- 
nas, Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  being  made  prisoner ; 
he  being  in  the  Casa  at  the  moment  of 
the  surprise. 

The  French  following  up  their  move- 
ments, advanced  in  strength  to  the  left 
of  our  position :  they  took  up  ground  on 
a  hill  over  against  that  which  was  after- 
wards the  post  of  General  Hill,  but  was 
at  the  moment  occupied  by  the  brigade 
of  General  Mackenzie's  division,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Donkin, 
had  just  made  so  fine  a  retreat.  The 
enemy  opened  a  cannonade  upon  Colonel 
Donkin,  and  tliere  was  a  partial  action 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line.  The 
French  sending  their  light  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  voltigeurs,  to  feel  out  the  true 
position  of  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  them 
into  a  loud,  general,  and  useless  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  in  the  very  midst  of 
which,  a  body  of  about  5000,  for  no  dis- 
coverable reason,  broke  their  ranks  and 
fled  to  the  rear,  without  having  been  at- 
tacked at  all,  and  without  being  pursued. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  were 
xaUMy  and  Drought  back  to  the  postti<m 


which  they  had  deserted  during  the  night, 
and  Cuesta  executed  several  officers  and 
men  of  this  division  afler  the  battle,  «- 
Ucting  them  by  ht^^a  punishment  alike 
barbarous  and  useless.  As  the  shades 
of  twilight  fell  upon  the  two  hosts  and 
clouded  the  field,  the  French,  who  had 
only  been  trifling  with  the  Spaniards, 
made  a  sudden  and  fierce  assault  upon 
that  height  on  the  left,  which  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  which  was  held  at  the  moment 
by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Donkin.  The 
colonel  repulsed  them  in  front ;  but  his 
brigade  was  too  weak  to  defend  all  points ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  turning  nim  on 
the  left,  and  crowning  the  summit  be- 
hind him. 

General  Hill  was  moving  up  to  ran- 
force  Colonel  Donkin,  and  was  giving 
orders  to  the  colonel  of  the  48th  le^- 
ment,  when  he  was  fired  at  from  this 
summit ;  and  not  doubting  that  the  shots 
proceeded  from  some  British  strt^lers, 
who  mistook  the  direction  of  their  fire, 
he  rode  smartly  up,  accompanied  by  bis 
brigade-major,  Fordyce,  to  stop  them. 
These  two  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  enemy :  Fordyce  was  killed  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  hand  of  a  French  grena- 
dier was  already  on  the  bridle  of  Hill's 
charger;  but  the  general  spurred  his 
horse  hard,  broke  away,  ana  "galloped 
off.  Directing  the  wounded  beast  down- 
wards, .he  met  a  part  of  the  29th ;  and 
turning,  led  them  up  with  uncalculating 
couruge  to  the  charge.  The  old  29tb 
did  not  disappoint  him  :  they  won  back 
the  summit  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet. 
But  scarcely  had  the  general  placed  the 
29th,  1st  battalion  48th,  and  1st  bat- 
talion of  detachments  in  position  by  the 
side  of  Colonel  Donkin's  brigade,  ere  a 
heavy  mass  of  French  infantrv  again  ad- 
vanced ;  and  a  violent  attaclE,  of  which 
the  first  was  but  a  prelude,  bunt  upon 
them.  The  fire  flashed  red  upon  the 
night ;  and  was  delivered  so  close,  thit 
the  combatants  discerned  each  other's 
formation  within  a  few  pares.  The  Bri- 
tish having  poured  in  their  deadly  vo!le}% 
rushed  on  with  their  ba>'onets,  broke  the 
dark  column  and  drove  it  down.  Wliiltr 
this  attack  was  going  forwards,  a  &(«e 
one,  but  of  some  liveliness,  vras  made 
against  the  German  legion.  Hie  loss  of 
the  British  in  the  ai&ir  at  Saliujis 
amounted  to  about  400 ;  afid  the  coi&- 
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but  uponlhe  hill  at  duak  must  have  cost 
tall  more  400  more,  besides  many  va- 
luable officers.    The  British  lay  upon 
tbeir  anns  all  night:  the  dragoodos  by 
iheir  saddled  steeds ;  and  the  infantiv 
either  close  to  the  pile  of  arms,  or  with 
the  trusty  firelock  in  the  hand.    It  was 
a  night  of  watchfulness  and  alaiih,  and 
of  sudden  and  random  firings,  especially 
in  the  Spanish  lines.    About  dawn  the 
eoemy  again  made  dispositions  to  as- 
seult  the  hill.    From  a  corresponding 
height  opposite,  they  opened  a  furious 
iire  of  artillery,  which  bore  not  only  upon 
the  point  of  attack,  but  on  the  whole 
British  line;  many  of  the  guns  being 
pointed  tov^&rds  the  centre  and  right  of 
it.    Under  cover  of  this  terrible  fire  two 
strong  columas   were  formed  and  led 
Bgaiost  the  British  left.    They  advanced 
rapid  and  firm,  and  ascended  the  steep 
and  rugged  hce  of  the  hill  with  a  bear- 
ing the  most  resolute.    Again  and  again 
they  pressed  to  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  summit,  and  struggled  hara  for  a 
footing,  but  as  often  were  they  repulsed 
by  the  close  volleys  and  quick  charges 
of  the  gallant  regiments  under  liill;  and 
at  kst  they  retreated  altogether,  leaving 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  fought, 
covered  with  slain.    The  loss  of  the  En- 
glish was  very  considerable ;  and  Gene- 
ral Hill  himself  was  severely  wounded. 
There  was  a  pause  in  the  work  of  death ; 
(or  three  hours  after  this  repulse  the 
eaeny  made  no  movement ;  the  troops 
00  both  sides  reposed  and  refreshed. 
The  British  fared  scantily  enough.  Dur- 
iog  ibis  pause  the  wounded  were  re- 
nH)ve(fto  the  rear ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  mention,  that  at  a  brook,  which  ran 
bf(tween  the  two  armies,  zsoldiers  of  both 
went  down  to  drink,  &nd  looked  each 
other  in  the  bae  frieiully,  with  that  mu- 
tual admiration  which  the  brave  feel 
towards  those  foes  who  valiantly  with- 
stand them. 

Soon  after  mid-day,  the  French  in- 
fantiy  again  stood  to  their  arms,  tlieir 
cavalry  mounted,  and  their  troops  were 
every  where  in  motion.  By  two  oVlock 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  generals 
were  completed ;  and  four  columns  of 
attack,  destined  to  bear  with  all  their 
power  upon  the  English  army  alone, 
were  assembled  at  their  allotted  stations. 
Eighty  pieces  of  artillery  opened  their 
fircad  thunder  upon  the  British  line,  and 


lacerated  the  Arm  ranks  which  ever  as 
they  did   so  closed  upon  the  chusms. 
Under  this  fire,  the   French   columns, 
with  clouds  of  skirmishers  in  their  front, 
pressed  forwards  lo  the  battle.    One  of 
these  fell  upon  the  division  of  General 
Campbell,  which  joined  the  Spanish  left. 
It  was  reoeiTed  with  such   steadiness, 
that  until  close  to  the  English  regiments 
not  a  shot  was  fired  on  it;   but  then 
came  the  volley,  fatal  and  true,  followed 
by  the  firm  charge,  by  which  they  were 
effectually  r^wbed.  Campbell  took  fifom 
them  ten  guns  in  batterr,  which  they  at- 
tempted to  recover,  but  tney  were  charged 
in  flank  vrith  great  spirit  by  a  regiment 
of  Spanish  horse.    Two  Spanish  batta- 
lions assisted  General  Campbell  in  the 
repulse  of  this  attack  vrith  much  zeal  and 
bravery.     Thus  the  British  right  was 
victorious  and  seoure.     Upon  the  left, 
a  division  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  cavalry,  advanced  up  the  great 
valley  to  turn  the  hill,  already  so  fiercely 
disputed.    Beyond  it,  another  body  was 
marching  to  occupy  the  mountain.    For 
this  last  movement  Sir  Arthur  was  al- 
ready provided,  having  obtained  from 
Cuesta  in  the  morning  a  division  of 
Spanish  infantry,  to  be  posted  thera  in 
observation.    The  principal  part  of  the 
British  cavalry  being  at  the 'head  of  the 
valley,  he  sent  orders  to  General  An- 
son's brigade,  composed  of  the  23rd  light 
dragoons  and  the  1st  regiment  Kind's 
German  Legion,  to  charge  the  French  m- 
fantry,  and  check  the  advance.    These 
orders  were  promptly  and  bravely,  but 
not  intelligently,  obeyed.     Neither  was 
the  true  moment  taken  by  this  brigade, 
nor  was  it  kept  in  hand  as  it  advanced ; 
so  that  coming  upon  the  brink  of  a  re- 
vine,  which  lay  between  the  assailants 
and  the  assailed,  the  formation  of  the 
squadrons  was  broken,  and  the  23rd, 
being  in  full  career,  plunged  down  into 
the  ravine,  receiving  as  they  did  so  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  French  squares, 
and  fell  over  each  other  in  wild  disorder ; 
but  the  gallant  men  whose  horses  yet 
kept  tlieir  feet,  spurred  strong  up  the 
opposite   bank,  and   Major  Frederick 
Ponsonby  rallied  and  led  them  onwards, 
nothing  daunted  by  this  perilous  mis- 
chance. They  passed  between  the  French 
squares  under  a  hot  fire,  and  fell  upon  a 
brigade  of  French  chasseurs ;  but ther 
combat  was  not  with  these  alone,  f^r 
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some  Polish  lancers  and  Westphalian 
horse  rode  also  i^nst  them ;  and  the 
heroic  23rd,  leaving  more  than  half  their 
numbers  on  the  6^1,  efifected  the  escape 
of  their  brave  remnant  by  passing  again 
at  speed  through  the  intervals  of  the 
French  columns,  and  making  for  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Spanish 
division  of  Basseoourt  was  in  observa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  though  these  bold 
horsemen  were  overpowered,  yet  was 
their  heroism  rewarded ;  for  the  enemy 
desisted  from  their  attempt  to  turn  the 
British  left.  While  these  things  were 
going  forward,  the  hill  had  also  been 
again  attacked  in  finmt,  but  in  vain. 

The  two  Frem^  columns  which  as- 
sailed the  English  divisions  in  the  centre, 
had  a  momentary  snocess;  ft>r  though 
they  were  at  first  Tesolutelv  met,  and 
beaten  back,  yet  Uie  guards  followed 
them  too  hastily,  too  &r,  and  with  too 
little  order.  The  enemy  saw  this,  faced 
about,  and  drove  the  guards  in  turn, 
pressing  their  exposed  flank  most  sorely, 
while  at  the  same  mpment,  the  German 
legion  was  most  roughly  handled,  and 
gave  ground.  From  the  hill  upon  the 
left,  Sir  Arthur  had  seen  the  loose  ad- 
vance of  the  guards,  and  he  ordered  down 
a  regiment  to  their  support.  The  48th 
r^raent,  commanded  by  C<donel  Do- 
nellan,  performed  this  service  with  that 
steadiness  which  is  the  triumph  of  dis- 
cipline. The  guards  and  Germans 
rallied  like  brave  men.  A  brigade  of 
cavalry  was  moved  rapidly  up  from  the 
second  line,  and  eame  opportunely  to 
their  support.  The  British  artillery 
played  fast  and  fierce  upon  the  enemy's 
flanks ;  and  now,  upon  all  sides,  they 
drew  off*  and  gave  up  the  battle.  They 
had  exhausted  all  their  efforts.  They 
had  made  no  impression  on  the  British 
line  of  battle,  and  their  slain  lay  spread 
along  its  gallant  fitmt  in  fearful  numbers. 
Their  retreat  to  their  position  was  co- 
vered by  their  cannon,  and  conducted 
in  good  order.  About  six  m  the  evening, 
the  firing  ceased ;  and  scarcely  a  drop- 
ping  shot  was  to  be  heard. 

Tne  moon  rose  dimly,  the  night  was 
ohill  and  damp,  because  of  the  heavy 
dew ;  the  troops  lay  in  position  on  the 
ground,  without  covering  and  without 
food ;  even  water  was  'bcarce ;  but  the 
officers  and  the  generals  were  farine 
alike,  and  neither  murmuring  was  heard 


for*  their  privations,  uor  apprehensioa 
felt  for  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth.  The  French  had  made  Isige 
fires  along  the  whole  front  of  their  line. 
At  daylight  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  in  order  of  battle,  but  the  enemy  hsd 
disappeared,  a  rear-guard  only  hdngia 
sight  on  the  left  of  the  Alberdie.  The 
Intruder  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
whole  action.  During  the  night  contra- 
dictory  reports  were  brought  him,  some 
affirming  that  another  attack  must  en- 
sure the  victory,  others  that  Victor's  right 
had  been  turned,  and  he  could  not  pot- 
sibiy  keep  his  ground.  In  this  dilemma 
Joseph  sent  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
true  report,  and  retired  to  rest,  in  ex- 
pectation of*  having  tlie  favourable  ooe 
confirmed, the  reserve  bivouacking  around 
him.  At  daybreak  he  was  awakened  by 
Sebastiani,  who  had  fallen  back  with  his 
corps  upon  the  reserve  durine  the  night, 
and  who  came  with  tidings  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  make  this  retrograde 
movement,  because  Victor  was  retreat- 
ing along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Casa- 
legas.  This  intelligence  left  no  time  for 
deliberation.  The  intruder  began  to  re- 
treat also,  but  in  perfect  order;  Mil- 
baud's  division  formed  the  rear,  and 
lAtour  M aubourg  brought  off  many  of 
the  wounded.  Twenty  pieces  of  cannoo 
were  taken  by  the  conquerors :  the  pri- 
soners were  not  many. 

Our  loss  had  been  very  heavy;  801 
killed,  3513  wounded,  653  missing.  Hie 
Spaniards  had  1250  killed  and  wounded. 
Generals  Mackenzie  and  Lamworth  fell. 
Two  bullets  passed  through  Sir  Arthur^i 
clothes,  and  lie  received  a  severe  contu- 
sion on  the  shoulder  from  a  musket- 
ball.    During  the  second  action  no  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  maiu  body  of 
Cuesta*s  army;  the  position  vras  too 
strong,  and  the  Frencn  riglitly  judged, 
that  if,  by  bringing  their  whole   force 
to  bear  upon  the  English,  they   could 
defeat  them,  Cuesta*s  discomfiture  must 
necessarily  follow.    On  this  day,  there- 
fore, they  were  in  proportion  cmT  more 
than  two  to  one  to  the  troops  whom 
they  engaged.    The  British  entertid  the 
field  16,000  effective  men  ;  they  wim 
opposed  to  no  less  than  48,000.  llie  pns 
sence  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  vital  im- 
portance, by  tlie  security  which  they  af- 
forded to  the  right  of  our  army ;  very  es- 
sential service  was  afforded  by  those 
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who  came  into  action  on  die  second  day, 
opecially  by  Alberquerqtie  and  Basse- 
ODurt,  and  by  two  battalions,  under 
Brigadier-General  Whittingham,  in  their 
service,  who  came  forward  to  support 
the  GiMids :  but  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
was  borne  by  the  British,  as  the  loss 
which  they  sustained  erinoes.  Fh>m  their 
loss  tiiat  of  the  enemr  might  fairly  be 
computed,  if  the  numbers  left  upon  the 
field  had  not  afibrded  surer  ground. 
Both  Spaniards  and  English  state  it  at 
DO  less  than  10,000  men ;  the  number  of 
their  dead  was  so  great,  that  Caesta  or- 
dered out  hit  troops  by  battalions  to 
ham  diem. 

l^e  Spaniards,  where  they  were  well 
commanded,  behaved  well ;  but  melan- 
dx>Iy  prooft  were  given  of  the  inefficient 
ittte  of  their  armies.  The  whole  of 
their  commissariat  took  flight  as  soon  as 
the  action  began,  with  all  the  people 
helonging  to  them;  so  that  after  the 
hattle  the  allies  found  themselves  in 
total  want  of  food  and  resources.  Three 
or  four  corps  threw  down  their  muskets 
without  having  once  discharged  them, 
aod  dispersed :  some  of  them  plundered 
the  haggage.  Cuesta  was  so  indignant 
St  this,  duit  after  the  action  he  oraered 
•the  division  to  be  decimated,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  entreaty  from  the.  Bri- 
tish commander  that  he  consented  to  re- 
decimate  those  on  whom  the  lot  had 
&UeD,  and  six  officers  and  some  thirty 
men  were  actually  executed.  Sir  Arthur 
^dlesley  remarked  upon  this  occasion, 
with  equal  humanity  and  wisdom,  that 
fear  of  disgrace  would  affect  the  Spa- 
niards more  than  fear  of  death,  and 
that  for  this  reason,  among  others,  exer- 
tioDs  ought  to  be  made  for  clothing  them 
in  unifoirm.  Marching  to  the  batUe  as 
they  did,  without  any  thing  to  distin- 
guish than  for  soldiers,  in  the  first  panic 
they  threw  away  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  pretended  to  be  peasants. 
Men  dressed  as  soldiers  could  not  thus 
^  once  put  off  the, marks  of  their  profes- 
Bion,  and  that  bein^  the  case,  they  would 
feel  that  their  safety  depended  upon 
keeping  their  arms  and  standing  tneir 
ground ;  and  when  the  whole  army  was 
uniformly  clothed,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deprive  the  soldier  who  should  misbe- 
We,  of  a  part  of  his  uniform,  or  to  fix 
npon  him  some  mark  of  disgrace, — a 
node  of  punishment,  he  said,  the  most 


efibctual  as  well  as  the  most  humane. 
Cuesta  had  iust  experienced  the  good 
efiect  of  such  measures :  the  regiments 
whom  he  deprived  of  one  of  their  pis- 
tols for  misconduct  at  the  battle  of  Me- 
dellin,  braved  so  well  from  that  time, 
and  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously 
on  all  occasions  to  wipe  off  their  dis- 
grace, that,  after  the  batde  of  Talavera, 
thepistol  was  restored  to  them. 

TW  wounded,  of  both  armies  were 
brought  in  promiscuously,  and  many  of 
them  laid  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares 
till  shelter  could  be  allotted  for  them; 
even  for  this  inevitable  necessity  no  order 
having  been  taken  by  the  Spanish  autlio- 
rities.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a 
greater  proportion  recovered  of  those 
who  wrere  left  a  night  upon  the  field, 
than  of  such  as  were  earlier  housed,  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  efiect  of  the  free 
air  in  preventing  fever.  Needful  accom- 
modations for  these  poor  creatures  were 
not  to  be  found  in  a  city  which  the 
French  had  visited.  They  had  destroyed 
the  public  buildings,  overturned  the  al- 
tar, and  opened  the  tombs.  Furniture  of 
every  kina  they  had  carried  off  to  their 
camp,  and  wluit  they  had  no  other  use 
for  the^  had  consumed  as  fuel.  French- 
men hke,  they  had  a  theatre  in  their 
camp.  The  soldiers' huts  were  so  remark- 
able for  neatness  and  regularity,  as  to  be 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  British  offi- 
cers ;  but  it  was  remarked  as  one  proof 
of  the  wanton  destruction  caused  by  the 
intruder's  armies,  that  they  were  all 
thatched  with  unthreshed  straw.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  contrast  to  this, 
that 'When  the  British  troops  halted  by 
day  or  night  amid  olive-groves,  they  were 
not  allo^ned  to  cut  the  trees  either  for 
fuel  or  for  shelter. 

Though  the  battle  of  Talavera  has 
been  censured  by  some,  vet  the  impartial 
politician  must  confess  that  it  was  highly 
noiiourable  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  equally  so  to  the  army  under  his 
command.  The  latter  evinced,  iii  an 
exemplary  manner,  their  steadiness,  dis- 
cipline, and  courage.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  displayed  his  skill  in  military  ope- 
rations, and  his  wisdom  by  his  confi- 
dence in  such  an  army  of  British  he- 
roes :  and,  in  one  circumstance,  his  pru- 
dence was  as  remarkable  as  his  prowess, 
in  the  use  he  made  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Spanish  army.   Had  he  allowed  that 
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army  to  have  taken  aa  active  part  in  the 
battle ;  he  diougfat  it  very  prooable  tiiat 
the  Spaniards  imght  have  been  agitated, 
as  in  former  instances,  by  panic,  and 
consequently  be  defeated,  ana  throw  the 
whole  army  into  confusion;  he,  there- 
fore, well  considering  tbeb  nature,  posted 
the  Spaniards  on  strong  ground,  difficult 
of  access ;  thus,  at  once  employing  them 
as  an  impenetrable  wing  to  his  own  army, 
and  securing  them  for  future  operations. 
An  army,  which  had  not  consistency 
enough  to  impel  their  courage  to  com- 
mence an  attack,  might  yet  be  equal  to 
the  service  of  a  pursuit;  and  thus  it 
was  that  Sir  Arthur  thought  proper  to 
employ  them. 

In  the  annals  of  history  there  can  be 
nothing  traced  to  surpass  the  bravery 
which  the  British  troops  evinced  in  this 
battle,  where  18,000  British  stood  ike 
attack,  and  defeated  such  superior  num- 
bers of  the  French,  headed  by  generals 
of  known  celebrity,  after  two  days  and 
nights  hard  fighting.  The  dispatches, 
and  the  letter  of  thai^  from  his  majesty 
to  the  troops  after  the  battle,  proved  how 
highly  the  government  appreciated  the 
valour  of  the  army;  ana  medate  vrave 
struck  off  and  presented  to  the  oomman- 
dcrs  of  regiments,  holding  the  rank  of 
lieut  enant-colonel . 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, because  it  shows  the  coolness 
and  intrepidity  of  the  troops,  that,  du- 
ring the  action  of  the  28th,  and  at  the 
time  the  enemy's  guns  were  playing  on 
the  left  of  the  British  line  vritn  great  ef- 
fect, a  solitary  hare  was  started  on  the 
plain  and  valtey  on  the  left  of  the  height, 
by  a  shell  accidentally  bursting  near 
the  cover  of  the  affrighted  animal, 
which,  being  discovered  by  the  divisions 
on  the  height  and  in  the  valley,  a  halloo 
vras  set  up  by  the  men,  muiA  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  general  officers,  who, 
however,  could  not  prevent  them  en- 
joying the  chase  in  fancy,  until  the  timid 
creature,  unable  to  extricate  itself,  (the 
artillery  playing  from  every  direction  in 
which  it  attempted  to  retreat)  was  shot 
with  a  bullet  ny  a  soldier  of  the  rifle 
battalion  of  the  60th  regiment.  The 
diversion  this  chase  afforded  to  the  sol- 
diers sufficiently  proves  that  their  minds 
could  not  have  been  overpowered  by 
fear. 

The  effiBct  of  a  shell  vrhen  explodmg 


in  a  proper  raagt,  is  teiribly  destfucti»g^ 
twenty  men  falling  under  the  inflnenee 
of  this  combustible  in  a  second.  Sooie* 
times  it  will  make  its  way  through  u 
entire  column;  and,  in  one  instance, 
where  a  shell  exploded  in  Hie  centre 
of  a  French  column,  the  whole  were 
thrown  into  entire  disorder.  A  rieechei- 
ball  having  strudc  an  English  turobrii 
near  tlie  height,  blew  up  its  cootents 
and  killed  Brigadier-major  Gaidiner,  of 
Stewart's  brigade,  and  badly  wounded 
some  officers  of  the  60th  regiment  :-* 
the  48th  regiment  and  buffi  Deceived 
much  damage  in  the  same  way ;  and  o« 
shell  fell  on  the  height  on  which  the 
commander-in-chief  placed  himsetf,  snd 
destroyed  a  tumbril,  four  horsest  and  all 
the  people  near  it  at  the  time. 

Colonel  Gordon,  83d  regimen^  afler 
being  previously  wounded,  and  ia  the 
act  of  being  removed  from  the  field  in  s 
blanket,  was,  together  with  those  aroond 
him,  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell,  which, 
in  a  most  unhappy  manner  rolled  after 
him.  This  officer  had  the  respect  of  his 
regiment,  and  was  considered  by  all  to 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  service. 

C<Monel  Muter,  third  buffs,  was  stra^ 
by  a  shell  on  the  head,  while  sittiog, 
among  a  number  of  officers,  on  the  side 
of  the  height,  remaricing  upon  the  enemy's 
movement.  He  was  universally  es- 
teemed, and  deeply  regretted  by  die 
bufis. 

Among  the  many  brave  officers  who 
fell,  or  received  mortal  wounds,  ai  Tala- 
vera,  none  was  to  be  more  regretted  thtn 
Lieutenaut^olonel  Charles  DooelbD, 
first  battalion  48th  regiment,  who  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  knee,  whkdi 
proved  mortal,  while  leading  his  bat- 
talion to  the  charge,  in  support  of  the 
guards,  who  were  thrown  into  confusion 
from  having  advanced  loo  fiir  after  die 
enemy.  Colonel  Donellan  was  one  who 
governed  his  regiment  without  flogf^Qg : 
and  Sir  David  Baird  publicly  declsied 
the  second  battalion  48th  regiment* 
when  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  in 
1808,  as  fine  a  regiment,  and  in  as  high 
a  state  of  discipUne,  as  he  could  desire 
to  command.  The  abolition  of  ttoggingr* 
of  course,  gained  him  tlie  afiection  of 
the  privates ;  and  though  he  freqneody 
spoke  harshly  to  the  officers,  he  would  not 
injure  them  by  imnecessaiy  couctB-osr- 
tial,  or  stopping  their  promotion ;  sad, 
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wkh  the  name  of  a  verv  levere  oom- 
maodiag  officer,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
■  fioher  by  all,  and  flimUiarly  ityled 
Charley,  en  ampliation  by  which  he 
fiequently  heard  himself  commented  on 
ia  the  tents  or  barrack-rooms,  b^  the 
men,  unconscious  of  his  proximity  at 
the  moment.    Ue  was  promoted  to  the 
first  battalion  in  Gibraltar,  and  joined  it 
early  in  the  year  1809 ;  his  removal  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
secood.    On  the  day  of  the  battle,  the 
colonel  was  dressed  according  to  his  re- 
gioeotal  order,  for  a  garrison  town  — 
stiff  leather  breeches  and  long  boots, 
hair  powdered,  &€.  and  expressed  much 
displeasure  against   the    enemy,    who 
vounded  two  of  his  horses  with  their 
(as  he  expressed  himself)  *'  long  mus- 
kets made  to  shoot  about  two  miles  off." 
On  receiving  his  wound,  he  was  in  front 
of  the  battle;  it  was  very  severe^  and 
seemed  to  disable  him  at  once.    He, 
however,  took  off  his  hat,  and  gracefully 
bowing,  called  Major  Middlemore  to 
take  the  command.    If  there  had  been 
surgical  assistance  in  time,  and  his  leg 
and  part  of  his  thigh  amputated,  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  lived;  but  in 
three  days  symptoms  of  mortification 
appeared,  and  he  was  left  in  Talavera, 
where  he  almost  immediately  died :  on 
his  death-bed  he  desired  to  be  parti- 
colariy  remembered  to  aU  his   orave 
officers,  and  begged,  if  he  did  offend 
them,  that  they  would  excuse  his  has^ 
temper,  when  he  was  no  more.    This 
brave  officer  was  buried  by  the  French 
grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Talavera, 
00  or  near  Uie  spot  where  he  received  his 
wound,  wiUi  the  real  honors  of  war. 


COCHEANE  AT  BASQUE  ROADS. 

Th£  following  account  of  this  hazard- 
ous achievement  was  written  by  an  officer 
of  Marines  who  was  present : 

'*  Our  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  each 
conducted  by  the  lieutenant  and  five  men; 
the  ships  were  sixteen  in  number,  and 
B'  roe  very  heavy ;  when  they  got  in  the 
Frendi  ships  cut  and  slipt,  and  nine  sail 
of  the  line  got  on  shore  on  the  Isleof  Aix, 
and  the  next  morning  we  discovered  them ; 
the  fire  ships  having  done  little  good,  the 
mall  craft  and  frigates  were  ordered  in  to 
auempt  to  destroy  them.  The  place 
where  they  lay  was  like  Portsmouth  bar* 


I  hour,  under  the  fire  of  the  two  batteries, 
I  each  of  which  had  three  tiers  of  guns,  of 
twenty-nine  each,  all  heavy  m^al :  the 
navigation  to  get  at  them  was  very  diffi- 
cult, in  some  places  there  being  only 
four  fathoms  water.  Just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner  on  board  the  Re- 
venge, our  signal  was  made  to  go  in  and 
assist  the  gun  and  mortar  vessels;  our 
ship  was  cleared  for  action  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  along* 
side  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  yAuea  we 
opened  a  dreadful  cannonade  on  them, 
which  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, when  the  Warsaw,  a  fine  eighty  gun 
ship,  and  the  Aquilon,  struck  to  us.  We 
were  now  in  a  very  critical  state  our- 
selves, being  only  in  five  fathoms  water, 
which  was  ebbing  very  fiist;  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  having  got  our  length, 
struck  us  almost  every  shot  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour;  luckily  a  breeze 
springing  up,  we  got  off  into  deeper 
water,  and  out  of  reach  of  their  guns, 
when  we  anchored  again,  and  sent  our 
boats  to  take  out  the  prisoners,  and  set 
them  on  fire  about  seven,  p.  u.  At  nine 
they  were  all  in  flames,  and  at  two  in  the 
morning  they  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion;  the  Frencn  set  fire  to  the  Too- 
niere,  and  the  Imperieuse  to  the  Cal- 
cutta; three  other  ships  of  the  line  are 
on  shore  very  much  mauled  by  the  fri« 
gates  and  the  boom-ships ;  some  of  them 
are  on  their  beam-ends,  and  but  little 
chance  of  their  getting  off  again.  The 
captain  of  the  Warsaw  is  on  board  our 
ship;  he  sa^s  th^  were  bound  out  to 
relieve  Martmique,  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions. I  went  on  board  this  ship  after 
she  struck,  and  the  decks  were  strewed 
with  dead  and  dying,  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter.  We  also  lost  several  killed 
and  wounded,  and  our  ship  is  much  cut 
up  in  sails  and  rigging,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  we  sludl  be  sent  in  to 
refit. 

"  Lord  Cochrane  caused  about  1,500 
barrels  of  gun]>owder  to  be  started  into 
puncheons,  which  were  placed  end  up- 
wards :  upon  the  tops  of  these  were 
placed  between  three  and  four  hundred 
shells,  charged  with  fuses ;  and  again, 
among  and  upon  these  were  between 
2,000  and  3,000  hand-grenades.  The 
puncheons  were  fastened  to  each  other 
by  cables  wound  round  them,  and  jam« 
med  together  with  wedges ;  and  moist- 
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ened  sand  was  nunmed  down  between 
these  casks,  so  as  to  render  the  whole, 
from  stem  to  stem,  as  solid  as  possible, 
that  the  resistance  might  render  the  ex- 
plosion more  violent. 

"  In  this  immense  instrumoit  of  de- 
struction. Lord  Cochrane  committed 
himself,  with  only  one  lieutenant  and 
four  seamen;  and  after  the  boom  was 
broken,  his  Lordship  proceeded  with  this 
explosion-ship  towards  the  enemy's  line. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  batteries  on  shore  were  pro- 
vided with  furnaces  to  fire  red-hot  shot, 
and  then  his  Lordship's  danger  in  this 
enterprize  mav  be  properly  conceived. 

*'  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  the  tide 
ran  three  knots  an  hour.  When  the  blue 
lights  of  the  fire-ships  were  discovered, 
one  of  the  enemy's  hne  made  the  signal 
for  the  fire-ships;  which  being  also  a 
blue  light,  the  enemy  fell  into  great 
confusion,  firing  upon  her  with  verj  \ 
injurious  effect,  and  directly  cut  their 
cables. 

**  When  Lord  Cochrane  had  con- 
ducted his  explosion-ship  as  near  as  was 
possible,  the  enemy  having  taken  the 
alarm,  he  ordered  his  brave  little  crew 
into  the  boat,  and  followed  them,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  fuse,  which  was  calcu- 
lated* to  give  them  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  wind  getting 
very  high,  the  fuse  burnt  too  quickly ; 
so  that  with  the  most  violent  exertion 
against  wind  and  tide,  this  intrepid 
Httle  party  was  six  minutes  nearer  than 
they  calculated  to  be,  at  the  time  when 
the  most  tremendous  explosion  human 
art  ever  contrived  took  place,  followed 
by  the  bursting  at  once  in  the  air  of 
nearly  400  shefis  and  3,000  hand  gre- 
nades, pouring  down  a  shower  of  cast- 
metal  in  every  direction!  But  fortu- 
nntely  our  second  Nelson  was  spared, 
the  boat  having  reached,  by  unparalleled 
exertion,  only  just  beyond  the  extent  of 
destruction,  unhappily,  this  effort  to 
escape  oost^e  life  of  the  brave  lieute- 
nant, whom  his  noble  captain  saw  die 
in  the  boat,  partly  under  fatigue,  and 
partly  drowned  with  waves  thai  conti- 
nually broke  over  them.  Two  of  the 
four  sailors  were  also  so  nearly  exhausted 
that  their  recovery  was  for  some  de- 
spaired of. 

''  The  repetition  of  his  explosions  was 


so  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  that  they  ap- 
prehended an  equal  destruction  in  evo^ 
fire-ship,  and  immediately  crowding  all 
sail,  ran  before  wind  and  tide  so  i&st, 
that  the  fire-ships,  though  at  first  vecy 
near,  could  not  overtake  them,  before 
they  were  high  and  diy  on  shore,  exoept 
three  seventy-fours,  besides  the  Cal- 
cutta, which  were  afterwards  engaged, 
taken,  and  burnt. 

''  Our  hero  next  turned  his  attention 
to  rescue  the  vanquished  from  the  de- 
vouring elements ;  and  in  bringing  away 
the  Ville  de  Varsovie,  he  would  not  al- 
low even  a  dog  to  be  abandoned,  bat 
took  the  crying  little  fiivorite  up  into  hb 
arms  and  brought  it  away.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  he  has  conveyed  this 
fortunate  little  trophy  into  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  where  it  ought  to  be  ever 
cherished  as  an  instance  of  his  generoos 
care.  But  a  still  greater  instance  of 
goodness  was  displayed  in  his  humanity 
to  a  captain  of  a  French  seventy-four,  who 
came  to  deliver  his  sword  to  Lord  Coch- 
rane, lamenting  that  all  he  had  in  the 
world  was  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration  of  his  ship.  His  Lord^ibip 
instantly  got  into  the  boat  with  him  ami 
pushed  off  to  assist  his  prisoner  in  re- 
trieving some  valuable  loss;  but  in  pass- 
ing by  a  seventy-four,  which  was  on  fire, 
her  loaded  guns  began  t»  go  off;  a  shot 
fix>m  which  killed  the  French  captain  by 
Lord  Cochrane*8  side,  and  so  damaged 
the  boat  that  she  filled,  and  the  rest  of 
this  party  were  nearly  drowned." 


NOBLE   FORBSARAMCE. 

In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  in 
1624-5,  Captain  Killigrew,  on  coming 
up  with  a  French  vessel,  the  Content, 
discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  crew 
were  at  prayers.  He  might  have  poured 
in  his  broadside  with  f^t&X  advantage; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  saying,  '^  It  is 
beneath  the  courage  of  the  £nglish  na- 
tion to  surprise  their  enemies  in  such  a 
defenceless  posture."  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  a  man  of  such  a  gallant  and  for^ 
bearing  nature  should  fall  in  that  very 
action. 
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ENGAGEMENT  OFF  CAPE   DE   GATT. 


Adhiial  Osborn,  Iwho   comauuided 
'f  th(  MediumiMsii  lUtion 
M  for  lame  time  blockaded  the  port 

irf  Ctrthagena,  for  the.purpow  of  i 

reptin;  the  squftdrom  uoder  the 
mtnd   of   the    French    admiiab, 
'^rnw  Rod  De  U  Clue,  who  had  orders 
In  itcal  vny  for  Louisbour^,  in  North 
Aitinica.    These   ihijM,  which 
iiiial  the  fannidable  French  fleet  which 
l.d  pfolecttd  Louisbourg  the  pret-eding 
"^,  had  letnmed  to  France  in  a  sb  ~  * 
'rr-d  condition,  and  being  repaired, » 
"''ended  to  proceed  to  their  former  i 
•mm,  had  not  the  TiRilance  of  the  I 
tL«h  admiral  prevented  them. 

At  daybreak, 00  the  38th  of  Febraary, 
'"'«  French  meti-of-mr  were  discovered 
'riiiiing  off  Cape  de  Gatt.  These  shim 
l':i<]  mailed  frotn  Toulon  on  the  14lh,  for 

Vol.  I. 


the  purpose  of  nrinforcing  ilie  nqoiidron 
at  Canbageaa,  off  whiuh  port  they  ar- 
rived OD  the  -JGth.  Here  M.  Du  Quesne 
wag  desired  by  M.  De  la  Clue  to  remain 
at  lea,  a*  be  intended  to  Join  him  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  force  his  passage 
through  tlie  sttaiis  of  Gibraltar ;  but  not 
being  ready  at  the  expected  time,  he 
sent  order*  on  the  follotnog  day  to  briog 
ihe  shipsinio  harbour.  M.  Du  Qnesne 
accordingly  stood  off  ibat  nigh),  with  the 
inlention  of  keeping  to  windward  of  his 
port,  that  he  might  the  more  conieni- 
enlly  run  in  the  next  rooming  ;  and  in 
this  situation  be  was  discovered  by  the 
English  squadron.  Admiral  Osborn 
immediately  made  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral chase.  Finding  themselves  pursued 
the  enemy  immediately  dispersed,  on 
which  the  admiral  detiithfd  four  of  his 
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ships  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  he  him- 
self witti  the  body  of  the  fleet,  repaired 
to  his  station  off  Carthagena. 

Tlie  Monmouth  of  64  guns  was  one  of 
the  vessels  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
squadron.  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Gardiner,  who  was  captain  of 
Admiral  Byng*8  ship,  the  Ramiilies,  in 
his  engagement  witn  Galissoniere,  and 
the  Foudroyant  was  the  same  ship  that 
carried  the  French  admirars  flag  on  that 
ipemoiable  day.  In  eoosequanoe  of-the 
unfortunate  issue  of  that  action,  some 
deflections  are  said  to  have  been  cast 
on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Gardiner. 
Wounded  in  the  tenderest  part,  that  i 
brave  man  ardently  wished  for  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  the  injustice  which 
was  done  him ;  and  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Monmouth,  he  was  heard  < 
to  declare,  that  if  ever  he  were  so  fortu-  i 
Date  as  to  foil  in  with  the  Foudroyant, 
be  was  determined  to  attack  her,  though 
he  should  perish  in  the  attempt.  During  ' 
the  chase,  addressing  a  land  officer  who  ' 
was  on  board,  he  said :  **  Whatever  be- 
comes of  you  and  me,'  that  ship  (point- 
ing to  the  Foudroyant)  mus^  go  into 
Gibraltar."  Haranguing  his  people 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  in  tlie  simple  but  energetic  lan- 
guage of  naval  heroism,  he  said:  '*  That 
ship  mutt  be  taken ;  she  appears  above 
our  match,  but  Englishmen  are  not  to 
mind  that,  nor  will  1  quit  her  while  my 
ship  can  swim,  or  I  nave  a  soul  left  i 
alive.  t 

With  this  determination  it  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  Captain  Gardiner, 
that  his  ship  was  oneof  tne  number  that 
were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
squadron.  The  Monmouth,  being  an 
excellent  sailer,  ftur  outstripped  the  other 
vessels,  and  by  four  p.  m.  had  ap- 
proached so  near  the  Foudroyant,  that 
M.  Du  Quesne  began  to  fire  at  her  with 
his  stern-chase.  Captain  Gardiner  con- 
tinued to  bear  down  upon  his  old  anta- 
gonist, and  brought  her  to  action.  At 
Uie  commencement  of  the  engagement 
he  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  a 
musket-ball.  This  wound,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  coti- 
tinuing  to  animate  his  men  by  his  ex- 
hortations and  example.  In  a  short 
time  the  rigging  of  tlie  Foudroyant  be* 
came  much  disabled,  and  Captain  Gar- 
diner,   seizing  the  opportunity  which 


that  circumstance  afforded  him,  ordered 
his  ship  to    be   laid   on  the  enemj's 
quarter.    In  this  situation  theengige- 
ment  continued  with  unabated  fury  for 
two  hours,  during  vyhich  the  Moamoulh's 
mizen-mast  went  by  the   board.    The 
enemy,  perceiving  this,  gave  three  clieers ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  mizen-masi  of 
the    Foudroyant    being    likewise  sIkx 
away,  the  compliment  was  returned  by 
the  crew  of  the  Moniiiouth.    This  dis- 
aster nas  aoaa  foUomid  by  the  loa  of 
the  enemy's  main-mast,  which  giviuj^ik 
English  seamen  firesh  spirits,  their  6re 
became  so  incessant  and  intolerable,  that 
the  French  officers  were  unable  to  keep 
the  .people  to  their  guns.    It  was  now 
nine  o'clock;    and  Captain  Gardiuer, 
notwithstanding  his  wound,  coDtinoed 
to  direct  the  operations  of  his  crew,  till 
he  received  a  second  ball  in  his  kte- 
head,  while  encouraging  his    men  to 
fi^ht  with  increased  vigour.     Ue  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  first  lieuteoani,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  Monmouth 
consequently  devolved,    and  solemaly 
conjured  him,  as  his  last  request,  not  to 
give  up  his  ship  or  quit  the  enemy. 
The  lieutenant  solemnly  assured  him  he 
never  would,  and  instantly  went  and 
nailed  the  flag  to  the  staff.     lie  thee 
took  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  swore 
that  if  any  man  attempted  to  stxike  the 
colours,  he  would  put  him   to   death. 
After  tliis  the  biave  caotaiD  fell  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  expired  on  the 
foUowii^  day. 

Animated  with  the  spirit  of  his  intre- 
pid commander,  Lieutenant  CaricectcoiH 
tinued  the  action  with  invincible  resola- 
tion  till  half>past  twelve,  when  the  enemy 
was  a  complete  wreck,  her  decks  a  hor- 
rible scene  of  carnage,  and  her  fire 
almost  silenced.  The  Swiftsure  aaid 
Hampton  Court  now  coming  up,  tU 
Foudroyant  struck  her  colootSy  but  M. 
Du  Quesne  refiised  to  deliver  up  hs 
sword  to  any  biit  the  officer  whosr 
bravery  so  wel)  deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Revenge  of  64  guns. 
Captain  Storr,  pursued  another  of  the 
enemy*s  ships,  and  having  cocne  up 
with  her  about  six  o'clock,  a  v«iy  wain 
engagement  took  place  at  about  fbitr 
yards'  distance,  it  was  notof  Ics^  dJ- 
ration,  for  the  Revenge  maintained  suck 
a  dose  and  well-directed  fire,  that  ic 
about  half  an  hour  the  Fieoch  attJ&« 
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deserted  their  quarters,  nor  could  all  the 
rhetoric  or  menaces  of  their  officers  in- 
duce them  to  return.  *'  Many  of  them," 
nys  ao  officer  of  the  Revenge,  *'  have 
since  told  me  that  fighting  so  close  was 
uQ&ir,  and  downright  murder;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  only  way  to  engage  them.'' 
The  French  cx>mmander  perceiving  the 
dejection  of  his  crew,  and  tnat  farther  re- 
sistance, with  such  a  resolute  antagonist, 
was  vain,  surrendered.  Tlie  Berwick  of 
64  guns,  coming  up  towards  the  close 
of  iie  action,  gave  the  enemy  a  broad- 
side. It  was,  however,  asserted  by  the 
topmen  of  the  Revenge,  and  coniirmed 
by  the  French  themselves,  that  they 
called  for  quarter  some  time  before  the 
Berwick  fired.  Their  tack  and  down- 
haul  being  shot  away,  they  could  not 
strike  their  colours,  but  were  obliged  to 
cut  away  their  ensign- staff,  which  caused 
a  longer  delay  than  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  them  in  that  situation.  The 
prize  proved  to  I>e  L'Orphee  of  64  guns. 

The  Oriflamme  beiiig  chased  by  the 
Mouarque  and  Montague,  the  crew 
threw  their  guns  overboard,  and  to  avoid 
being  taken,  ran  the  ship  on  shore  under 
the  castle  of  Aiglos,  and  itiade  their 
e^tape.  The  ship  bulg^  and*  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  service,  akrd  nothing 
but  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Spain 
fveveated  Uie  English  captains  from 
completing  her  destruction.  The  Pleiade 
es^)ed  by  her  superior  sailing. 

The  capture  ot  the  Foudroyant  was 
ilniost  as  gallant  an  action  as  any  on 
record  in  the  naval  history  of  Britain, 
considering  the  inferiority  of  the  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  obstinate  defence  made 
by  her  antagonist.  On  thii  occasion  an 
officer  of  the  Revenge  observes  in  a  pri- 
vate letter:  «  The  first  account  of  the 
Monmouth's  taking  the  Foudroyant  will 
scarcely  find  credit  at  home,  considering 
the  noise  she  has  made,  and  the  vast  dis- 
proportion between  them;  but  there  is 
Qo  arguing  against  matter  of  fiact,  which 
^eatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our 
country  and  the  British  flag."  The 
I'oudrovant  mounted  80  gons,  and  was 
mannecl  by  a  chosen  crew  of  91 1  men : 
her  lower  battery  consisted  of  30  French 
42-pounders;  on  her  upper  deck  she 
c^ed  32  24-pounders;  and  on  her 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  18  12- 
poanders.  The  Monmouth,  on  the  other 
°&&d,  carried  only  12  and  24-pounder8, 


with  a  completnent  of  4tO  men :  an(( 
there  was  as  much  difference  between 
the  two  vessels  in  size  and  appearance 
as  between  a  frigate  and  a  snip  of  the 
line.  In  a  word,  the  Foudroyant  was 
esteemed  the  finest  ship  in  tlie  French 
navy;  and  a  captain  of  a  privuteer, 
taken  a  few  days  before  by  the  Mon- 
mouth, is  said  to  have  boasted,  tliat  she 
was  capable  of  resisting  any  furue  by 
which  she  might  be  attacked  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  expression,  she  would  fight 
to<^ay,  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  but 
never  could  be  taken.  In  the  encounter 
100  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  about 
the  same  number  wounded.  The  Mon- 
mouth had  twenty-eight  men  killed  and 
seventy-one  wounded.  The  Revenge 
had  twenty-two  men  killed  and  above 
100  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was 
Captain  Storr,  who  hud  the  calf  of  his 
leg  shot  away,  and  the  tirst  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Montford.  On  board  her  prize, 
th^  Orphee,  thirty- two  were  killed  and 
fifty-four  wouiided. 

'*Tb^  admiral,*'  says  the  officer  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded,  *'  was 
greatly  pleased  with  both  our  actious, 
and  returned  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
seamen  for  their  gallant  behaviour,  which 
invigorated  them  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  may  venture  to  assert  they  would  im- 
mediately have  again  engaged  ships  of 
the  like  force,  with  all  tlie  cheerfulness 
imaginable,  had  our  wounded  been  re- 
moved and  our  rigging  refitted.  Such  a 
prevailing  force  has  acknowledgment  in 
those  cases  with  people  who  tiuuk  they 
have  merited  the  applause  of  their  coun- 
try, even  with  thos«  of  the  lowest  capa- 
city.— It  is  generally  allowed^'  he  con 
tinues,  *'  that  no  two  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  could  have  brought  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  but  the  Mon- 
mouth amd  Revenge.  We  are  called  *  tlie 
Twin  Sisters,'  being  of  the  same  size  and 
model;  we  cruize  in  concert,  and  share 
prize-money,  whether  in  company  or 
not,  and  the  greatest  harmony  subsists 
between  us.  What  contributes  not  a 
little  to  our  mutual  jov  is,  that  the 
honour  and  success  of  this  action  be- 
longs to  the  Sisters." 

After  this  brilliantencouuterthe  Mon- 
mouth, Revenge,  and  Swiftsure  pro- 
ceeded with  their  two  prizes  to  Gibral- 
tar, where  they  arrived  on  the  30ih  of 
March.    Admiral  Osbom  continued  to 
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blof:k  up  the  French  squadron  in  Car* 
tliBKPna,  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
repairtoGibraltar,  where  he  resigned  the 
coniiiiand  to  Rear-Admiral  Broderick, 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  Prince 
Ge<)i-ge  of  80  guns  to  relieve  Rear- Ad- 
miral Saunders.  On  the  13ih  of  April, 
while  on  her  passage,  the  vessel  took  fire, 
and  the  flames  raged  witli  such  fury  as 
to  baffle  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  crew  to 
extinw'uish  them ;  so  that,  after  burning 
fur  four  hours,  she  sunk. 


FRENCH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

As  we  shall  shortly  introduce  a  popu- 
lar narrative  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  way  of  contrast  we  insert 
the  following  extract  from  a  French 
work,  said  to  hava  been  written  by  an 
eye-  witness. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  was  most  oppressive  to 
the  troops,  bivouacked  as  they  were,  in 
the  midst  of  mire,  and  not  having  had 
tune  to  construct  any  temporary  shelter. 

Daylight  having  appeared,  the  French 
took  their  arms,  ana  were  surprised  to 
perceive  that  the  English  not  only  re- 
mained where  they  had  been  the  night 
before,  but  appeared  as  if  resolved  to 
defend  their  position.  Buonaparte,  who 
had  been  afraid  that  they- would  escape 
during  the  night,  was  much  pleased  at 
finding  them  when  he  awoke,  and  not 
being  able  to  restrain  his  transport,  said 
to  some  persons  near  him  at  the  moment 
he  discovered  the  enemy :  *'  Ah,  I  have 
them,  then — these  English  1" 

Without  further  consideration,  and 
with  that  imprudent  eagerness  which 
constitutes  one  of  his  characteristics,  he 
summoned  the  columns  which  had 
halted  in  the  rear,  and  without  gaining 
any  information,  without  knowing  either 
the  position  or  strength  of  the  enemy, 
without  ascertaining  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  sufficiently  kept  in  check  by 
General  Grouchy  *s  corps,  he  resolved  on 
an  immediate  attack. 

Scarcely  were  the  French  troops 
formed,  when  Buonaparte,  who  had 
taken  his  station  on  a  Kill  not  far  from 
tlic  farm-house  at  which  he  slept,  sent 
order!}  to  be}itin  the  attack.  He  walked 
to  and  fro  with  his  nnu:i  folded  over  his  I 


breast,  at  a  short  distance  from  his  stalT. 
Tlie  weather  was  stormy,  and  continoed 
so  through  the  day.  Towards  noon,tbe 
first  discharge  of  cannon  took  place  from 
the  French  line,  and  a  lai^ge  body  of 
riflemen  were  dispatched  to  begin  the 
action.  A  strong  force  was  sent  to  carry 
Mount  Saint  Jean  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  while  the  cavalry  on  the  wings 
debouched  and  made  a  charge  at  the 
places  which  appeared  to  be  leait  de- 
fended. The  result  of  the  manoeuvre 
was  awaited  with  impatience,  its  success 
being  considered  certain ;  but  this  was 
retailed  by  the  obstinate  efforts  which 
the  Englisn  made  to  hold  the  villsges 
that  covered  their  wines. 

The  points  at  which  the  two  English 
wings  had  taken  their  station   having 
been  carried,  tlie  French  army  passed 
the  ravine,  and  approached  the  posidoos, 
which  vomited  a  deluge  of  balls  and 
grape-shot  upon  them.     Tlie  charges 
which  had  been  ordered  were  imme- 
diately executed.     A  most  formidable 
column  advanced  towards  Mount  Saint 
Jean,  where  a  desperate  struggle  en- 
sued.   The  French  cavalry  darted  for- 
ward, at  the  same  time,  to  seize  the 
artillery,  but  was  assailed  in  its  turn  by 
the  cavahy  of  the  enemy,  and  the  car- 
nage on  both  sides  was  horrible.    Nei- 
ther one  side  nor  the  other  would  yield 
an  inch  of  ground.    Fresh  coludfais  ad- 
vanced, the  charges  were  renewed,  and 
the  position  was  thnce  on  the  point  of 
being  forced,  but  thrice,  after  performing 
prodigies  of   valor,  the    French  were 
arrested  in  their  progress. 

They  now  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  hesitation  and  inquietude.  Sevefai 
dismounted  batteries  were  pat  into  re- 
treat. A  considerable  number  of  wound- 
ed  soldiers  were  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and  spread  alarm  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  battle.  Profound  silenoe  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  acclamations  and  cries  of 
joy  with  which  soldiera,  certain  of  marcfa- 
ing  to  victory,  had  before  been  leDdiog 
the  air.  With  the  exception  of  the 
infantry  of  the  guard,  all  the  troops  wtsre 
engaged  and  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire.  The  action  continued  witk 
unabating  violence,  yet  without  any 
decisive  result. 

It  was  uear  seven  o'clock,  wben  Buo. 
naparte,  who  had  till  then  remained  un 
the  hill,  from  which  he  clearly  saw  all 
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that  was  passing,  contemplated  with  a 
look  of  ferocity  me  hideous  scene  of  but- 
chery beneath  him.  The  more  numer- 
ous the  difficulties  which  occurred,  the 
more  obstinate  did  he  appear.  '  He  was 
indignant  at  obstacles  which  he  had  so 
little  foreseen,  and  fiir  from  thinking 
that  it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  an  army 
which  plsced  unbounded  confidence  in 
him,  be  incessantly  sent  fresh  troops, 
with  orders  to  charge  and  force  their  way 
in  spite  of  every  resistance.  He  was 
several  times  told,  that  appearances  were 
bad,  and  that  the  troops  were  exhausted ; 
but  his  only  answer  was,  **  Forward, 
forward!" 

A  general  sent  information,  that  he 
could  not  maintain  his  position,  on  ac- 
count of  being  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a 
battery,  and  asked  what  he  was  to  do, 
**  To  take  the  battery,"  said  Buonaparte, 
turning  his  back  on  the  aid-de-camp. 

Ad  English  officer,  who  was  wounded 
ind  made  a  prisoner,  was  brought  to 
him.  He  made  several  inquiries,  and 
among  the  rest,  what  was  the  strength  of 
the  English  army.  The  officer  told  him 
that  it  was  very  strong,  and  would  al- 
most immediately  be  reinforced  by 
60,000  men.  '^So  much  the  better,^' 
tttid  be,  *'  the  more  we  meet,  the  more 
we  sbal^oonquer.''  He  dispatched  se- 
veral messengers  wi(h  dispatches,  which 
he  diaated  to  a  secretary,  and  repeated 
many  limes  in  a  tone  of  distraction, 
^The  victory  is  mine — remember  to  say 
that*'  It  wras  at  this  period,  when  all 
hisi  attempts  had  been  abortive,  that  in- 
formation was  brought  to  him  of  Prus- 
sian colunms  debouching  on  his  right 
flank,  and  threatening  his  rear;  but  he 
would  not  believe  these  reports,  and 
constantly  answered,  that  tnese  pre- 
tended Prussian  troops  were  no  other 
than  those  of  General  Grouchy.  It  was 
iKH  long,  however,  before  he  was  unde- 
ceired,  by  the  violence  of  the  enemy's 
attack .  Part  of  the  sixth  corps  was  sent 
to  sustain  this  new  shock,  until  Grou- 
chy *s  corps  arrived,  which  was  every 
minute  expected.  The  Prussian  corps 
which  now  appeared  in  the  field  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  was  that  of  Gelieral 
Bulow. 

Buonaparte,  without  altering  his  reso- 
lution in  any  degree,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  moment  was  come  to  decide  the  day. 
lie  formed,  for  this  purpose,  a  fourth 


column,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
guards,  and  directed  it  at  the  pat  dt 
charge  on  Mount  Saint  Jean,  after  hav- 
ing dispatched  instructions  to  every 
point,  tnat  the  movement,  on  whicti  he 
thought  victory  to  depend,  might  be  se- 
conded. The  veterans  marched  up  the 
hill  vrith  the  intrepiditv  which  mi^lit  i>e 
expected  of  them.  The  whole  army 
resumed  its  vigor,  and  the  combat  was 
resumed  throughout  the  line.  The 
guards  made  repeated  charges,  and  were 
as  often  repulsed.  Overpowered  by  an 
irresistible  discharge  of  artillery,  which 
seemed  every  moment  to  increase,  these 
invincible  grenadiers  saw  their  ranks 
constantly  thinned ;  but  they  closed  to- 
gether with  perfect  coolness,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  heat  of  the  fray,  without 
intimidation.  Nothing  arrested  their 
progress  but  death,  or  the  severest 
wounds. 

The  hour  of  their  defeat,  however,  was 
come.  Enormous  masses  of  infantry, 
supported  by  an  immense  force  of  ca- 
valry, to  which  the  French  could  oppose 
no  resistance,  as  their  own  was  entirely 
destroyed,  poured  down  upon  them  from 
all  sides,  with  a  degree  of  fury  which 
made  all  idea  of  quarter,  on  either  part, 
out  of  the  question. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Buonapart^  at- 
tempted to  make  a  final  effort,  by  bring- 
ing into  action  some  battalions  of  the 
guards,  which  had  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  himself  headed. 
All  was  useless.  Intimidated  by  what 
passed  around  them,  and  overpowered 
Dy  numbers,  this  feeble  reserve  soon 
yielded,  and  with  tlie  rest  fled  back  like 
atomnt  The  artillerymen  abandoned 
their  cannon ;  the  soldiers  of  the  wag- 
gon-train cut  the  traces  of  their  horses ; 
the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  every  other 
species  of  soldiery,  formed  one  confused, 
intermingled  mass,  partly  flying  along 
the  road,  and  p^ly  across  the  field. 
The  generals  were  lost  in  this  crowd; 
the  corps  had  no  longer  any  regular 
commander,  and  not  a  single  battalion 
existed  behind  which  the  rest  could  at- 
tempt to  rally.  Even  the  guards,  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  very  bulwark  of 
the  army,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  ^ 
were  dispersed  among  the  multitude,  the 
disorder  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

The  fugitives,  painfully  pressed  by  an 
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overwhelming  foe,  ran  rapidly  over  the 
two  leagues  whirh  separates  Genappe 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  at  length 
reached  this  small  place,  where  the 
greater  number  trusted  they  should  be 
able  to  pass  the  night.  In  order  to  op- 
pose some  obstacles  to  the  enemy,  they 
collected  carriages  on  the  road,  and  bar- 
ricadoed  the  entrance  to  the  principal 
street.  A  few  cannon  were  collected 
into  the  form  of  a  battery ;  bivouacs  were 
formed  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  and 
the  soldiers  went  into  the  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  Ending  an  asylum  and  food ; 
Dut  scarcely  were  Uiese  dispositions  made 
when  the  enemy  appeared.  The  dis- 
charge of  cannon  on  their  part,  spread 
universal  alarm  among  their  downcast 
enemies.  All  fled  again,  and  the  retreat 
became  more  disorderly  than  ever. 

At  this  time  every  one  was  ignorant  of 
Buonaparte's  fate,  for  he  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  The  general  report  was, 
that  he  had  fallen  in  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle. This  intelligence  being  conveyed  to 
a  well-known  genera],  he  replied  m  the 
words  of  Megret,  after  the  death  of 
Charies  XII.  at  Frederickstadt,  "Then 
the  tragedy  is  ended.**  (  Voild  la  piece 
finie,)  Others  said,  that  while  making 
a  charge  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  he 
had  been  dismounted  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  same  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
Marshal  Ney,  and  most  of  the  principal 
officers. 

A  great  number  of  persons  a^rmed 
that  they  had  seen  Buonaparte  pass 
through  the  crowd,  and  that  they  knew 
him  by  his  grey  great-coat  and  horse. 
This  proved  to  be  the  fact.  When  the 
last  battalions  of  the  guards,  which  he 
led  into  action,  were  overthrown,  he  was 
carried  away  with  them,  and  sun-ouuded 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  He  then 
sought  refuge  in  an  orcharci  adjoining  to 
the  farm  of  Cailon,  where  he  was  after- 
wfards  met  by  two  officers  of  the  guards. 
Who  were,  like  him,  endeavouring  to 
elud6  the  enemy.  To  them  be  made 
himself  known,  and  they  passed  toge- 
ther over  the  plain,  upon  which  were 
scattered  various  Prussian  parties. 
Tliese,  however,  luckily  for  the  fugitives, 
were  employed  in  plundering  the  cap- 
tured equipage. 

During  the  dreadful  day  of  the  18th, 
the  utmost  alarm  prevailed  at  Brussels. 
The  arrival  of  mounded  and  fugitives 


from  both  armies  spread  the  mostgkwny 
reports,  which   it  was    impossible  to 
counteract.     The  retreat  of  the  allied 
armies,  during  the  17th,  though  it  satis- 
fied them  that  their  greatest  fears  were 
groundless,  still  did  not  restore  confi- 
dence.    If  such  was  their  fear  on  the 
16th  and  17th,  the  18th  doubled  their 
alarm,  and  increased  their  terror.    TTie 
thunder  of  the  cannon  was  distinctly  and 
incessantly  heard.    Cowards  6ed  from 
the  field,  and  spread  the  report  that  the 
French  had  carried  all  before  them,  and 
were  advancing  with  rapid    steps  to 
Brussels,  which  they  were  resolved  to 
pillage  and  destroy.    Dismay  was  at  its 
neight  f    All  ranks  and  both  sexes,  mixed 
together  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares, 
waiting,  in  the  extreme  of  expectation 
and  anxiety,  for  intelligence  from  the 
army.    The  wounded  began  to  arrive  in 
crowds—bad  reports  spread  wider  and 
faster,  when  at  length  the  heavy  baggage 
of  the  army  under  Wellington,  was  seen 
pa&sing  through  the  city,  and  taking  the 
road  to  Antwerp.    The  feelings  of  the 
people  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  the 
deepest  sorrow.  They  had  then  do  doubt 
that  the  French  had  gained  a  decisive 
victory.    "  W6  are  all  lost,"   was  Ibe 
general  cry  which  spread  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  filled  the  city  with^nourn- 
ing.    They  were  not  aware  of  the  firm- 
ness or  the  prudence  of  the  British  gene- 
ral.   Whatever  might  happen,  he  was 
prepared  for  it.    The  utmost  confusion 
now  prevailed   in  the  city;    and  from 
thence  to  Waterloo  the  scene  wss  stiU 
worse,  the  road  presenting  a  spectacle  as 
if  in  reality  filled  with  the  wreck  of  a 
flying  army.    Caiss^ms  were  blown  up 
and  baggage  plundered.    Hundreds  flea 
from  Brussels  in  the  direction  of  Ant- 
werp attd  Malines.    The    inhabitantsv 
indeed,  at  one  time,  seemed  in  geneial 
determined  to  leave  the  town.    Everf 
thing  was  put  in  requisition  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  flight  and  terror  became 
general  and  distressing.    Eaeh  tboo^ 
only  on  himself,  and  passed,  without 
regard  or  almost  regret,  numbers  of  the 
tinhappy  sufferers,  who,  wounded  in  the 
previous  battles,  were  marching  the  sune 
road,  or  lying  exhausted  in  every  dxrw- 
tion.     Arrived  at  Antwerp,  many  did 
not  even  conceive  themselves  safe  thet^, 
but  fled  in  crowds  to  Holland.     But  no 
words  are  equal  to  describe  accaiatety 
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ihis  terrible  scene  of  confision,  alarm 
v\d  sorrow.      Similar  also   were    the 
soeoes  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  of  the  16th, 
near  Quatre  Brns  *,  and  still  more  so  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  beyond  La  Belle 
Allianre.    At  length  the  joyful  tidincrs 
reached  Brussels,  late  at  night,  and  Ant- 
werp next  morning,  that  the  French  were 
totally   defeated.    A  delirium    of  ioy 
filled  the  minds  of  those  so  shortly  before 
sunk  in  terror  and  dismay.     Confidence 
was  quirk ly  restored;  and  the  anxious 
population  rushed  out  in  crowds  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  wounded  of  their  great 
deliverers.    Amongst  these,  the  wounded 
of  the  Scotch  regiments  were  peculiarly 
the  objects  of  their  regard.    The  people 
sought  for  them  with  avidity,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  transport.    At  Ant- 
werp nothing  could  exceed  the  attention 
of  all  ranks  to  the  wounded.    The  hos- 
pitals were  constantly    crowded  with 
geotlemen  and  ladies,  who  personally 
idminislered  to  their  wants,  distributing 
dean  shirts,  bread,  wine,  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  and  fruit  of  all  sorts.     In  these 
hospitals  were  wounded  men  both  of  the 
Fiench  and  Briti^.    Amongst  the  for- 
mer, a  scene,  characteristic  of  their  un- 
feeling brutality,   was    frequently  wit- 
nessed.    The  wounded  were  seen  mi- 
fflickiog  and  turning  into  ridicule  the 
various  contortions  of  the  last  efforts  of 
expiring  natare  in  their  dying  comrades  I 
What  a  race!   indignation  is  a  term  too 
light  to  apply  against  them.    At  Ant- 
wp,  also,  were  many  of  the  British  sol- 
diers who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  the  Idth,  purticularly  the  42d 
reginoent.    A  Meoe  truly  characteristic 
touk  place  amongst  them  when  the  news 
of  the  dedaive  victory  arrived     These 
biave  veterans,  though  dreadfully  wound- 
ed and  maimed,  forgot  for  a  moment  all 
their  sufferings,  and  were  seen  limping 
along  in  the  streets^ 

"  In  tke  gwb  oC  old  Gaalt  with  tlM  flra  of 
oldRom^" 

waring  their  bonnets,  and  exclaiming  in 
this  movement,  which  came  from  the 
lieart,  ^'Boney's  beatl  Boney's  beatl 
Uuzzal  Muzzal  Uuzzal  Boney'sbeatT' 

CAi^U&B  OF   LA   PICOMONTAISE. 

The  French  40-gun  frigate,  Piedmon- 
taise,  Captiun  Epron,  had  been  for 
tbout  two  years  cruising  in  the  East 


Indies,  during  which  timt  she  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  British  trade  in  that 
(quarter,  had  captured,  after  a  braver  re 
sistance  the  Warren  Hastings,  a  lafe- 
Eost  Indiaman,  carrying  36  guns,  be- 
side a  number  of  other  vessels ;  when, 
unfortunately  for  her,  on  the  6th  Match, 
1808,  she  fell  in  with  the  British  36- 
gun  frigate,  San  Fiorenzo,  Captain  Har^ 
dinge.  Knowing  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  firitish  frigate,  and,  no 
doubt  wishing  to  continue  a  cruise  so 
profitable  to  him,  Captain  Epron  made 
all  sail  to  get  off,  but  the  San  Fiorenso 
being  a  remarkably  fast  sailer  (she  was 
formerly  a  Spanish  frigate),  soon  got 
alongside,  and  a  spiril»d  action  com- 
menced, in  which  the  Piedmontaise, 
pursuing  the  usual  French  method  of 
nring,  aimed  at  the  rigging  of  the  San 
Fiorenzo ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in 
ten  minutes  the  latter  had  her  sails,  &c. 
so  cut  by  shot,  that  the  Piedmontaise 
was  enabled  to  get  a-head.  The  Saa 
Fiorenzo,  by  the  activity  of  her  ofBceit 
and  crew,  was  soon  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  her  antagonist,  but  was  not  able 
to  get  up  with  her  till  the  next  day, 
(7th)  when  another  close  and  furious 
action  commenced  between  the  two  fri- 
gates, and  was  maintained  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  the  French  ship  firing 
high  to  disable  her  opponent  in  masts 
and  riggine,  while  the  San  Fiorenzo's 
guns  weremiected  with  terrible  accuracy 
at  her  opponent's  hull.  The  former 
however  was  fighting  under  great  disad- 
vantages, for  from  the  smallness  of  her 
crew  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  man 
near  the  whole  of  her  guns  upon  the 
broadside,  while  she  had  to  keep  others 
constantly  employed  repairing  ner  da- 
mages, principally  aloft  The  Pied* 
montaise  on  tne  other  hand  was  super- 
fluously supplied  with  men,  and,  besides 
her  regular  crew  of  360  Frenchmen,  had 
200  Lascars  to  work  the  sails.  The 
loss  in  men  was  much  greater  in  the 
French  ship  than  in  the  San  Fiorenio, 
but  the  latter  having  all  her  running 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  her  sails  hanging 
in  tatters,  vrith  some  of  her  masts  badly 
wounded,  the  Piedmontaise  was  a  second 
time  enabled  to  get  a-head,  and  made 
sail  to  get  off,  leaving  the  San  Fiorenzo 
in  too"  disabled  a  condition  to  follow 
immediately,  but  having  refitted  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  before,  the 
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latter  was  fast  coining  up  witli  her 
enemy  on  the  Bth,  when  the  Piedmon- 
taise  seeing,  from  her  antagonist's  fast 
sailing,  that  she  could  not  escape,  tacked, 
and  the  two  frigates  exchanged  broad- 
sides as  they  passed  each  other;  and 
the  Piedmontaise,  as  soon  as  she  had 
got  abaft  her  opponent's  beam,  wore, 
and  at  last  manfully  engaged  the  British 
ship.  Both  the  frigates  fought  with 
desperate  bravery,  and  the  Frendiman, 
now  no  longer  looking  to  escape,  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  that  the  issue  of 
the  battle  seemed  rather  doubtful. 

The  gallant  Captain  Hardinge  was 
killed,  but  the  ship  was  fought  witli  such 
skill  by  the  first  lieutenant^  Dawson, 
that  the  Piedmontaise,after  a  well  fought 
action,  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  of 
it  close,  and  during  which  she  had  her 
rigging  and  sails  cut  to  pieces,  her  three 
masts  and  bowxtprit  badly  wounded,  with 
a  great  proportion  of  her  numerous  crew 
placed  Hon  de  combat^  struck  her  co- 
lours, and  the  British  sailors  took  pos- 
session of  their  well  earned  prize. 

The  loss  of  the  Piedmontaise  was  very 
great,  she  lost  48  killed  and  112  wound- 
ed— total  160;  while  the  loss  of  the  San 
Fiorenzo  was  comparatively  small,  for, 
including  the  gallant  and  lamented  Cap- 
tain Ilardinge,  she  lost  only  J  3  killed 
and  25  wounded.  The  action  on  the 
part  of  the  British  vras  maintained  with 
as  much  skill  as  bravery ;  but  nothing 
would  have  availed  the  San  Fiorenzo  if 
she  had  not  excelled  in  a  third  quality — 
quickness  of  sailing.  As  to  the  force  of 
these  two  ships,  they  both  carried  long 
eighteen  pounders  on  their  main  decks ; 
but  the  French  frigate  carried  much  the 
heavier  carronades  on  the  quarter  deck 
and  forecastle,  and  while  tlie  San  Fio- 
renzo had  only  166  men  at  quarters,  the 
Piedmontaise  had,  including  Lascars, 
.560. 

The  former  having  been  cruizing  a  long 
while  in  the  East  Indies,  had  lost  a  num- 
ber of  men  by  the  climate,  &c.,  which 
accounts  for  the  smallness  of  her  crew ; 
^d  some  of  those  at  quarters  must  have 
been  greatly  debilitated  by  sickness. — 
They  were  all  fine  experienced  seamen 
compared  with  the  French  crew  of 
the  Piedmontaise,  which  brings  tlie 
laiige  complement  of  the  latter  and  the 
small  one  of  the  San  Fiorenzo  nearer  to 
an  equality,  but  all  things  being  consi- 


dered, the  capture  of  the  Piedmontaise 
Uy  the  San  Fiorenzo  must  universally  be 
acknowledged  one  of  the  most  biiiliani 
instances  of  British  valour  and  seaman- 
ship.   

TBE   DANGER   OF   WABTKXSS. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1788,  Cap- 
tain King,  in  the  Syrius,  thirty-six,  while 
cruizing  in  the  North  Seas,  fell  in  with 
two  Dutch  frigates;  but  on  beine  chased, 
they  separated,  when  Captain  Kuig  pur- 
sued, and  took  the  one  nearest  to  Dim, 
which  proved  to  be  the  smallest,  and 
having  secured  her  as  suddenly  as  possi- 
ble, went  in  chase  of  the  other,  which  he 
brought  to  action,  and  soon  compiled 
to  surrender.  They  proved  to  be  the 
VVaaksamheid,  of  twenty-four,  and  ibe 
Furie  of  thirty-six  guns,  manned  with 
Dutch  seamen  and  French  soldiers,  with 
six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  other 
warlike  stores,  bound  for  Ireland. 

A  British  sloop  of  war  viraa  no  very 
distant  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the 
Waoksomheid.  The  captain  was  uiged 
in  vain  by  his  officers  to  run  down  and 
join  in  the  combat;  but  he  had  un- 
happily adopted  a  nation,  that  all  three 
of  ttie  frigates  were  enemies,  and  the 
engagement  between  them  a  mere  decep- 
tion, intended  to  decoy  him  within  gun- 
shot. His  private  signal  had  been 
answered  by  the  Sirius :  but  in  this  be 
placed  no  reliance,  and  the  fatal  self- 
delusion  continued  till  the  action  wis 
decided.  Convinced,  at  length,  of  his 
error,  he  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy ; 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
whom  he  had  served  and  distinguished 
himself  ou  the  memovable  llih  otlX-tD- 
ber,  refusing  to  see  him,  be  fell,  a  few 
weeks  after,  by  his  own  hand,  at  an  ion 
at  Harwich,  a  melancholy  instuooe  of 
the  danger  of  too  much  caution. 


During  the  funeral  procession  of 
Lord  Nelson,  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Bayne,  related  to  Captain  Bayne  who 
was  killed  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
Lord  Rodney,  was  so  affected  at  the 
scene  that  she  fell  into  hysterics  and  di«rd 
in  a  few  minutes  after. 


LoDdon :— Mated  by  Josbvb  Last,  S,  Bdi 
Btreet,  Hampstead-rcMul ;  and  patritatod  Vr 
W.  M.  Clark,  19.  Warwick-Une,  P«tuui—» 
row;  J.  Pattib,  I7t  Hlgrh  slrMt.  Bloon^berr. 
and  max  t>e  had,  by  order,  of  oU  BootoaOen 
in  towa  and  countrf . 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20, 1836. 


[Pbici  U. 


THE  BATFLE  OF  MARENGO. 


Tbe  cucer  of  BQ(niBp«Tte,u  ■  suc- 
CMfn]  gamal,  ruacd  liim  to  b  throoe ; 
tii)  mwiQest*  and  poliiical  iDiiitalioos 
>pp«trcdlo'haTecon«>lidue<t  thecooti- 
xiuzKf  of  hb  peraonal  ■nlboritj ;  ud 
liii nMlritnonwl  alliaiice  with  thedaugb- 
|a  or  tn  nuperor,  by  whom  he  had  male 
>*><it.  pTMDited  die  ptirpetuitT  of  his 
"ijiaitj.  With  the  rapidi^  of  revoln- 
^ioaij  Tdod^  he  ucended  from  the 
obwwiij  of  •  mbBhern  to  the  imperial 
aignilj  1  and  bis  fall  from  the  hfcight  of 
Snuotn  wu  accelerated  bi^  transactions 
u  manetlout  at  ihoce  which  promoted 
nu  clevuioD.  Ibe  battle  of  Waterloo 
cloMdhiicareerof  glory  and  of  blood — 
<lMt  i(  Maieogo,  which  is  now  to  be  re- 
tiifd,  coniirrried  his  authority  as  consul 
or  France,  aad  aubted  him  to  seize  the 
"own.     Belireen  the  two   memorable 

Vol,  I. 


faattles,  hii  iontiBble  ambitioa  pttuiged 
Europe  into  incesMnt  wan,  durii^  wbich 
numerous  tan^inarr  conflicts  occurred  ; 
all  of  them  big  willi  important  resulti, 
and  gome  decisire  of  the  fate  of  king* 

The  campaign  of  1799,  in  which 
100,000  RuBiiani  under  Suwamw,  had 
actively  co-operated  with  the  Austiian 
force*,  had  stripped  France  of  most  of 
herpreTioutconqnesti  in  Italy.  In  the 
latter  end  of  that  year,  Buonaparte  bad 
succeeded  in  orerturoing  the  diiectorial 
government,  and  was  elevated  to  the  firm 
consulslup.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  in 
conseqaence  of  recent  succnsei,  and 
enabled  by  the  treasure  of  England  lo 
redouble  her  exertions,  displayed  at  tliit 
period  no  small  share  of  vigour  and  ala- 
crity.   In  forming  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1800,  it  was  detennioed  to  re- 
main entirely  on  the  defensive  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  making  Italy  the  theatre 
of  war,  to  free  the  whole  of  that  country 
from  the  dominion  of  France.  Russian 
co-operation  was  no  longer  to  be  expected, 
for  tlie  emperor  Paul  luid  already  with- 
drawn his  armies.  Yet,  early  in  the 
spring,  the  number  of  imperialists  in 
liombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  and  general  Melas,  who  was 
now  invested  with  the  command,  con- 
sidered the  success  of  his  operations  as 
certain ;  for,  being  in  possession  of  all 
the  strong  places  that  defended  the  en- 
trance to  the  Alps,  he  could  oppose  a 
superior  force  to  the  enemy,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Massena,  whose 
sphere  of  action  was  chiefly  confined 
within  the  Ligurian  frontiers,  and  whose 
numbers,  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa,  did  not  exceed  45,000 
men. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  pre- 

Sired  to  act  on  the  offensive,  both  in 
ermany  and  Italy.  At  the  period 
when  the  gallant  achievements  of  Mo- 
reau  were  preparing  future  conquests 
for  Buonaparte  in  the  latter  country,  the 
French  army  of  reserve,  under  Berthier, 
had  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  The  first  consul,  having  con- 
sulted with  Camotthe  plans  of  the  carn^ 
eign,  left  Paris  suddenly  on  the  3d  of 
ay,  and  posting  to  head-quarters,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  days,  reviewed  his 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lau- 
sanne. Marching  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dumnce ;  but  before  they 
eould  eater  the  valley  of  Aosto,  it  bfh> 
came  necessary  to  traverse  twenty  Italian 
miles  of  a  mountainous  region,  nearly 
impervious  to  man,  and  over  which  a 
carriage  had  never  passed.  Yet  it  was 
determined  on  this  occasion  not  only  to 
march  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
•cross  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  but  also 
conduct  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
even  artillery,  by  this  route,  although 
the  soldiers  must  be  obliged  to  pass  in 
single  files,  exposed  to  perpetual  aaoger, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  narrowness  of  the 
path  that  conducted  them  along  the 
Drink  of  immense  precipices. 

General  Marmont,  in  compliance  with 
the  commands  of  the  first  consul,  caused 


an  offer  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  that  a  reward 
of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  litms 
would  be  given  for  the  oonveyanoe  of . 
eadi  piece  of  cannon  over  the  mountain. 
Influenced  by  this  offer,  a  crowd  of 
peasants  flocked  from  every  side,  bring- 
mg, their  respective  beasts  of  burthen. 
Multitudes  of  the  soldiers  united  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  rustics,  and  con- 
tributed to  achieve  this  most  arduoos 
enrerprise.  General  Marmont,  wbo 
commanded  the  artillery,  ordered  trees 
to  be  felled,  and  hollowed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  a  bed  for  the  eight- 
pounders  and  howitzers.  To  each  of 
these  vehicles  one  hundred  men,  har- 
nessed  with  ropes,  attached  themselves ; 
while  others,  by  means  of  levers,  pre- 
vented them  from  falling  over  the  cngsff 
summits.  The  chief  of  brigade^  Ges- 
sendi,  also  contrived  sledges,  which 
supported  cannon  of  large  dimensions. 
The  gun-carriages  were  all  taken  to 
pieces  and  cairied  separately,  except 
those  belonging  to  four-pounders,  each 
of  which  was  borne  on  a  kind  of  litter 
by  ten  men.  Winding  along  the  sides 
of  mountains  covered  with  pines,  they 
began  to  leave  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  beheld  the  clouds  forming  below 
them,  while  above  they  only  perceived 
regions  clothed  with  eternal  snow,  and 
h^id  only  the  ominous  sounds  of  the 
avalanches  which,  being  precipitated 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to 
the  abysses  below,  consign  every  object 
that  comes  in  their  course  to  inevitable 
destruction.  The  soldiers,  fiunting  with 
fatigue,  at  length  reached  the  summit  of 
St.  Bcamard,  where  they  found  a  ban- 

3 net  prepared  by  the  hospitable  monks, 
le  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to  rescue 
the  traveller  from  danger,  and  to  admi- 
nister to  his  necessities.  Tables,  placed 
upon  the  snow,  presented  bread,  victuals, 
and  wine;  and  the  monks  presiding  over 
this  unexpected  but  gratoful  repast, 
pressed  the  willing  soldiera  to  partake 
of  what  they  called  their  frugal  &re.  The 
descent  to  Vemey,  the  first  village  in 
Piedmont,  was  accomplished  vrith  less 
exertion,  but  with  still  greater  danger; 
several  horses  fell  over  the  precipices, 
and  every  division  occupied  three  hours 
in  the  march.  Some  of  the  soldiery 
econombts  of  time,  glided  along  th«  for- 
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&ce  of  the  polished  inow  to  the  foot  of 
the  precipice  in  the  space  of  a  few  mi- 
sntes,  and  Buonaparte  himself  was  the 
first  to  set  the  exaoiple  of  this  new  mode 
of  denending  into  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and 
daDger  of  the  enteq;>rize,  the  whole  artil- 
loy  passed  the  mountains,  after  three 
days  of  unexampled  exertion,  and  the 
advaDced  guard,  commanded  by  General 
Laones,  took  possession  of  Aosto,  on 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  which  was  the 
14th  of  May.  The  passage  over  the 
Alps  was  almost  miraculous.  Hannibal 
was  fifteen  days  in  performing  the  third 
part  of  what  Buonaparte  performed  in 
iife ;  and  Hannibal  nad  no  heavy  artil- 
loy  to  convey,  though  he  had  another 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  not  less  se- 
vere, which  was  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  perpetually  assailed 
his  army.  But  Hannibal  and  Buona- 
parte were  both  men  of  superior  talents, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  exalt  the  one  by 
a  comparison  with  the  other. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Bard,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  precipices,  yet 
mnained  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
umy ;  but  Buonaparte,  to  whom  nothing 
Kemed  impossible,  determined  upon 
takbgit;  and  after  immense  difficulty 
and  fiitigue  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
the  fortress  al  lengtn  surrendered  :  Buo- 
naparte himself  was  at  one  time  so  worn 
cot,  that  he  laid  down  upon  the  ground 
nad  slept  for  two  hours,  and  the  troops 
filed  past  him,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible^  lest  they  should  disturb  his 
reDose. 

Within  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  de- 
scendiag  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  territo- 
ries which  he  had  before  conquered. 
General  Melas  commanded  the  Austrian 
troops  in  Italy ;  but  he  imagined  the 
Froch  army  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the 
Midiera  of  Cadmus ;  and  when  its  exist- 
ence was  ascertained,  so  defective  was 
his  intelligence,  that  he  deemed  it  to  be 
composed  at  most  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men.  Buonaparte's  army  had, 
liowever,  now  been  increased  by  nume- 
rous succours ;  for  General  Turreau  had 
ttrived  from  Briancon,  by  the  way  of 
Snze,  while  the  recent  victories  of  Mo- 
Rao,  in  Germany,  enabled  him  to  de- 
tach twenty-five  thousand  men,  which 
Ind  joined  the  first  consul.    Boused  at 


length  from  his  dreams  of  securiw,  Ge* 
nenal  Melas  repaired,  in  the  miadle  of 
June,  to  Piedmont,  and  assembled  in 
haste  the  main  body  of  his  army,  in 
order  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Po, 
and  the  approaches  to  Turin  and  Rivoli; 
but  here  he  found  to  his  surprise  that 
the  first  consul,  instead  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  Genoa,  then 
l>esieged,  bad  crossed  tlie  Tessino,  and 
established  himself  in  the  Milanesse. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the 
Austrians,  under  General  Ott,  fell  back 
upon  MoDtebello,  near  Voghera.  The 
French,  after  concentrating  their  forces, 
took  a  strong  position  on  the  north  banks 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  the 
van-guard  of  the  army,  under  General 
Lannes,  passed  tliat  river  opposite  to 
San  Giovanni,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. On  the  following  day,  urging 
their  march  to  Montebello,  they  were 
furiously  attacked  by  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army,  consbting  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Ott.  For  some  time  the  con- 
flict was  doubtful,  but  at  length  the 
position  of  the  imperialists  on  the  right 
being  turned  by  the  force  under  General 
Victor,  and  their  centre  pierced  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  ninety-sixth  brigade,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  decided,  with  a 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery. 

This  victory  led  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Marenao.  After  a  variety  of  skir- 
mishes, which  now  occurred  daily,  the 
Generals  Lannes,  Victor,  and  Murat, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians  across 
the  Bormida ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
partial  successes.  General  Melas  having 
at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the 
scattered  detachments  of  his  army,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  at  AleiLandria, 
determined  to  attack  and  give  battle  to 
the  enemy.  Tlie  Austrian  army  being 
divided  into  three  columns,  the  right  as- 
cended along  the  bank  of  Bormida, 
while  the  centre  followed  the  great  road 
leading  to  the  village  of  Marengo,  and 
the  left  advanced  towards  Castel  Ceriola. 

The  evening  before  the  battle,  Buona- 
parte went  alone  and  surveyed  atten- 
tively the  pUin  on  which  it  was  to  be 
fought:  he  bad  been  on  horseback 
duiing  the  dayi  and  at  night  returned  to 
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the  camp  completely  drenched  with  wet ; 
his  legs  were  so  benumbed  with  cold 
and  rain,  that  when  he  dismounted,  be 
could  hardly  walk ;  they  brousht  a  few 
faggots,  and  he  dried  himself  beside  a 
miserable  fire  in  a  wretched  hut. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14tli  of 
June,  the  Austrians  commenced  the 
battle,  by  an  impetuous  and  irresistible 
attack  upon  the  French,  supported  by 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  loaded 
with  grape.  Charges  of  horse  and  in- 
fantry followed,  and  the  sabre  and  the 
bayonet  were  alternately  employed  in 
the  work  of  desolation.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  the  French  reserve,  under  Gene- 
ral Dessux,  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  could  afford  no  succour  to 
their  companions  in  arms.  The  French 
had  not  expected  the  battle  to  com- 
mence so  early,  and  were  therefore  in 
some  measure  unprepared,  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  tneir  force  being  upon 
the  spot.  To  gain  possession  of  Voghera 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  Austrians, 
and  the  tremendous  onset,  made  with 
such  desperation,  promised  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

General  Berthier,  perceiving  the  force 
and  intentions  of  the  imperialists, 
brought  up  the  centre  and  van-guard  of 
the  French  army;  and  Buonaparte, 
riding  along  the  ranks,  encouraged  the 
troops  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  already  assailed  the 
line  no  less  than  four  times,  without 
being  able  to  make  any  considerable 
impression. 

In  this  important  crisis  of  the  battle, 
while  the  utmost  efforts  of  German  dis- 
cipline were  unable  to  conquer  French 
courage,  General  Melas  determined  on 
a  bold  and  decisive  movement,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  secure  the  victory  of  the 
day.  Having  accordingly  assembled  ten 
thousand  inftintry,  supported  by  a  body 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  rushed  into 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  asainst  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  It  was  exactly 
noon.  Till  this  moment  not  an  inch  of 
ground  had  been  either  gained  or  lost. 
But  the  intrepid  advance  of  the  force 
just  described,  made  an  impression 
which  seemed  to  render  certain  the  de- 
feat of  the  French.  The  latter,  and 
particulariy  the  consular  guard,  made 


incredible  efforts  ^f  resistance,  and  for 
some  time  sustained  the  tremeodons 
shock.  But  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  utmost  exertions  of  coortge 
are  unavailing ;  the  Austrian  horse,  md 
several  squadrons  of  the  light  inBuitiy, 
having  made  an  evolution,  as  if  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  the  French,  who 
had  already  begun  to  giv^  way,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  their  line  was  broken. 
General  Victor,  apprehensive  lest  a 
general  rout  should  ensue,  and  learning 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  village  oF 
Marengo  had  been  carried  by  the  Aus- 
trians, ordered  a  retreat.  This  neces- 
sarily produced  a  corresponding  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  division  under 
General  Lannes,  on  which  the  Austrians, 
now  considering  themselves  certain  of 
victory,  took  advantage  of  ao  fortunate 
an  event  to  redouble  their  fire,  and  to 
increase  their  impetuosity. 

What  a  consolatory  view  did  this 
stage  of  the  battle  affoid  for  the  total  de- 
feat of  a  man,  whose  fortunes,  as  well 
as  the  late  of  empires,  depended  on  ibe 
issue  ! — Unhappily  for  the  world,  this 
view  was  blasted  ere  the  shades  of 
evening  obscured  the  contending  armies 
from  the  sight  of  each  other.  Even  at 
this  distant  period,  when  we  happily 
behold  the  dangerous  and  overwhelmiog 
power  of  Napoleon,  which  this  baltfe 
eventually  procured  to  him,  swept  awaj 
from  the  earth,  the  heart  cannot  but 
lament  the  ftital  reverses  which  the  Aus- 
trian arms  sustained  on  that  day. 

But  to  proceed.    While  the  imperial 
general  was  sendin|f  off  couriera  to  nob- 
Itsh  the  news  of  his  vivtory  throognoot 
the  different  cities  of  Italy,  Buonapaite, 
whose  power,  reputation,  and  pmaps 
life  itself,  depended  upon  the  fikle  of  this 
contest,  rode  along  the  line,  recalled  the 
fugitives  to  their  duty,  and  invoked  the 
memory  of  his  former  exploits,  calliag 
out  to  his  troops,  **  Recollect  it  is  nv 
custom  to  sleep  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
The  reproof  had  tne  desired  effect ;  their 
confidence  retiimed;    and   a  degree  of 
order  was  restored.    Behind  the  centre 
of  the  French  was  a  defile,  having  a  wood 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  chain  of 
lofVy  vineyards,  extending  to  the  village 
of  Marengo.    Here  the  first  consul  de- 
termined to  make  his  final  stand,  and  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  this  naas  to  the 
last  extremity. 
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If  raooesSy  redoabled   their  efibits; 
eightY  pieces  of  cannon  well  senred,  thun- 
derea  upon  the  French^  cutting  in  pieces 
both  mea  and  trees,  while  the  uUling 
brsDches  of  the  latter  finished  those  who 
were  ooly  wounded  at  first.     At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  within  a  radius 
of  MX  miles,  there  were  not  above  six 
thousand  infimtry  with  their  standards,  a 
thouaand  horses,  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
non fit  for  service.    To  retreat  was  cer- 
tsin  ruin  to  the  French,  as  the  Austrian 
etnlry  were  posted  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  defile,  eagerly  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  and  readv  to  com- 
plete the  victory  that  their  gallant  com- 
ndcs  began  lo   consider   as   already 
•chieved.    Still  the  French  were  despe- 
ntdy  pressed  in  their  front,  but  still  tney 
RmaiQed  immoveable.     Never   could 
•oMien  more  resolutely  defend  their  po- 
iitioQ.    At  length,  Goieial  Melas,irri- 
(sted  at  die  obstinate  resistance  made  to 
bit  phahnx  of  veterans,  resolved,  in  a 
mi  moment,  to  extend  his  wings,  in 
wder  to  turn  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  throwing  his  infantry  into  the 
▼inesrards   and  woods,  to  inclose   the 
Fimch,  and  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
"^tts  disastrous  movement  sealed  the  de- 
^  of  the  imperialists.-   While  it  was 
oscutiDg,  the  divisions  under  generals 
Dessah  and    Monnier,    forming    the 
French  reserve,  was  descried  at  a  dis- 
tSQoe.     Buonaparte,   whose  eagle-eye 
tt)thiog  could  escape,  seeing  these  sea- 
sonable socooun  approaching,  and  per- 
c^ving  also  the  weakened  state  of  the 
Austrian  line,  by  the  last  movement,  re- 
M>lved  upon  one  grand  effort  to  retrieve 
tbe  fortune  of  the  day.    As  the  batta- 
lioQi  of  reserve  came  up,  he  formed  them 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  right.    What  had 
DOW  happened,  had  been  ibreieen:  the 
battalions  burnt  with  impatience  lo  en* 
gage;  the  drummer's  eye  waited  for  the 
signal;   the  trumpeter  with   his   arm 
nised,  prepared  his  breath  I    The  sig- 
nal was  given,  and  the  terrible  pat  de 
chr^e  was  heard.    Dessaix  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  threw  himself  with  impe- 
tuosity into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian 
noks,  andcharged  them  with  the  bayonet 
Although  twice  repulsed,  and  even  dis- 
mount^ from  his  charger,  he  rushed 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fight:  the  main 
body  of  die  French,  on  tUs,  once  more 
AuuDed  an  imposing  attitude;  and  the 


consular  guard,  both  horw  and  foot, 
conducted  itself  with  extraordinary  va- 
lour, while  the  ninth  demi-brigade  of 
infiintiy,  determined  to  merit  their  ap- 
pellation of  **  the  incomparable."  At 
the  same  instant,  the  younger  Kellerman 
attacked  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  hav* 
ing  thrown  that  force  into  oonflwioii,  the 
first  line  of  imperialists  was  broken,  and 
obliged  to  retire  on  the  second.  Instead 
of  giving  way,  the  united  column  ad- 
vanced, and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the 
disaster  by  executing  a  charge  with  tha 
bayonet;  but  the  mole  of  Uie  French 
army  had  now  moved  forward  to  support 
the  reserve,  and  an  Austrian  division, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  six  thousanj 
grenadien,  being  surrounded,  were  foiced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of 
these  successes,  General  Dessaix  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  musket  ball. 
This  served  only  to  inflame  still  highor 
the  military  ardour  of  the  troops,  who. 
were  impatient  to  avenge  the  death  oi 
their  beloved  commamwr;  and  when 
Buonaparte  was  informed  of  his  fate,  ha 
exclaimed,  "  Why  have  I  not  time  to 
weep  for  him  ?*' 

Ine  imperialists  had  still  a  third  line 
of  infimtry  entire,  and  this  remained  firm 
until  attsicked  by  General  Lannes,  with 
the  divisions  under  Vatrin  and  Boudet, 
and  the  foot  grenadien  of  the  consular 
guard.  These  troops,  being  supported 
by  the  artillery,  uoaer  Marmont,  tne  car> 
valry,  commanded  by  Murat,  and  the 
hone  grenadien,  headed  by  Bessieres, 
soon  pierced  and  broke  this  last  defence ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  complete  de- 
feat ensued,  and  the  Austrian  hone, 
in&ntry,  and  artillery,  fled  promiscu- 
ously towards  one  of  the  bridges  laid 
across  the  Bonnida,  while  the  rear  guiurd, 
presenting  an  undaunted  front,  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  protecting  the  retreat  of  the 
mam  body. 

Never  was  any  contest  more  obstinate ; 
never  was  any  rictory  disputed  with 
greater  pertinacity.  The  two  armies, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  were  engaged  for  fourteen 
houn,  and  th^  fought  during  a  consir 
derablejpart  of  this  time  within  musket 
shot.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  upon 
this  occasion  has  been  estimated  at  fif- 
teen thousand,  of  whom  seven  thousand 
were  taken  prisonen,  together  with  twelve 
standards,  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon^ 
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«eyen  generals^  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dritd  officers ;  that  of  the  French  is  un- 
doubtedly under-rated  by  themselves, 
when  calculated  at  only  five  thousand 
killed  and  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  day .  The 
darkness  deprived  both  armies  of  the 
means  of  succouring  the  wounded,  a 

Sreat  number  of  whom  lay  stretched  on 
le  field  of  battle.  The  Austrians  and 
the  French  now  becoming  brethren  from 
sad  necessity,  offered  or  sought  mutual 
Assistance.  *^  The  next  morning,''  says 
an  eye-witness,  ''I  entered  the  great 
court  at  Marengo;  I  was  there  struck 
with  a  sight  so  horrible,  that  I  shudder 
at  its  recollection ;  more  than  three  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  and  Austrians,  heaped 
one  upon  another,  in  the  yard,  granaries, 
stables,  and  out-houses,  even  to  the  very 
cellars  and  vaults,  were  uttering  the  most 
heart-rending  lamentations,  ond  citing 
out  by  turns  for  food,  for  water,  and  for 
the  assistance  of  the  surgeon.  To  add 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  prisoners  were 
brought  in  from  every  part,  and  their 
wants  served  only  to  increase  the  general 
misery." 

There  are  some  particulars  in  this 
great  battle,  which  gives  it  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  Waterloo.  The  French  de- 
fending the  pass  at  Marengo,  while  Me- 
las  directed  against  them  his  whole  force, 
was  not  unlike  the  situation  of  the  Bri- 
tish at  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon  made 
his  last  effbrt  about  seven  o  clock  in  the 
evening.  In  both  cases,  the  assailants 
were  foiled  in  their  attacks ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  assaulted  forces  were  stimu* 
lated  by  the  momentary  expectation  of 
succours — ^the  English  for  tne  approach 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the  Frendi  tor  the 
advance  of  General  Dessaix  with  the  re- 
serve. The  arrival  of  these,  in  each 
instance,  was  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
day.  Tbere  are  also  features  in  the  two 
engagements  very  dissimilar.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  general,  and  tiiat  of 
&e  duke  of  Wellington  formed  a  striking 
contrast.  The  latter  combined  with 
exalted  courage  the  most  consummate 
skill,  persevering  patience, and  exemplary 
fbrtitude;  the  former,  after  acquiring  an 
essential  advantage,  rashly  and  precipi- 
tately surrendered  it,  by  weakening  his 
fionty  in  extending  his  winn.  Again, 
Buonaparte's  fortune  at  Marengo  was 
moie  propitious  than  at  Waterloo.    If 


his  right  vring  under  marshal  Grouchy 
had  come  up  as  opportunely  as  the  re- 
serve of  Dessaix,  and  before  the  siriTsl 
of  the  Prussians,  the  issue  in  &?oar  of 
the  French  had  probably  been  the  tame. 
To  deny  an  unqualified  tribute  of  pnise 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  French  vmj  it 
Marengo,  or  withhold  an  admission  of 
skill  and  courage  on  the  part  of  tbdr 
general,  would  be  imbecile  and  unjut 
But  after  all,  it  is  certain,  that  they  owed 
the  victory  more  to  the  blunder  of  Gene- 
ral Melas,  than  to  their  own  miliuuy 
qualifications. 

The  fote  of  general  Dessaix  filled  tlie 
Frendi  army  with  grief.  To  his  gaiUntiy 
the  foKune  of  the  day  was  principally  to 
be  attributed,  and  his  last  words  at  oooe 
indicated  the  source  of  his  heroic  actions 
and  the  predominance  of  that  passioo 
which  has  ever  actuated  the  bosoms  of 
those  whom  mankind  have  been  pleased 
to  consider  as  heroes.  His  dying  irordi 
were,  **  Idie  with  thU  regret  omfy^tkai 
I  have  not  done  enough  to  live  t«  tk 
rememhrance  qf  posterity  P* 

The  victory  of  Marengo  restored  l» 
the  French  all  the  conquests  of  It^y 
which  they  had  lost  under  the  Directory; 
yet  even  this  did  not  dispose  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  seriously  to  think  of 
peace:  but  the  successes  of  Mocesa 
rendered  it  impossible  to  be  any  longer 
deferred ;  a  peace  was  therefore  signed 
atLuneville  on  the  9th  of  February, 1801, 
and  thus  the  ascendancy  of  France  oo 
the  continent,  was  complelelyeatablialied* 

THE  OLD  SEAMAN 

A  SKETCH  FROM  If  aTURS. 

I  LIKE  a  sailor.  He  is  the  oldest  boy 
that  wears  a  jacket;  frank,  generoos, 
playful,  and  somewhat  pugnacious.  Not 
that  he  will  fight  for  nothing;  but  be 
will  battle  for  gicvy,  for  that  ia  tike  a 
ship's  name ;  or,  if  men  wear  wooden 
shoes,  he  will  drum  them  for  it,  tbougb 
he  should  get  a  leg  made  of  the  same 
leather.  Talk  of  ''our  Wives  nnd  Liber- 
ties,"—he  will  fight  for  "  Doll  of  Wap- 
ping,"  and  get  into  a  Frendi  pcuoo. 
But  for  laureV— or  wreaths  of  it,  he  woald 
rather  win  rolls  of  pig-tail ;  and  as  for 
palms  —  **  Paiman  qui  mendiJeralT — 
ne  has  lost  his  hand  and  the  palm  with 
it.  Immortality  is  not  his  aim ;  but  he 
is  a  dryad  up  to  his  knees;  and  so  fitf* 
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be  wfU  not  die  like  <«  a//  Ji&h:*    Gout,  I 
or  creiDpy  or  rheuiiiatism,  what  are  they 
tolum?--he  is  a  stoic  as  fitf  as  the  tim- 
ber goes.   Woodedy  bat  not  watered,  for 
be  batesgrog,ezoept  for  the  liquor  tliat  is 
in  it.   m  looks  like  a  human  peg-top ; 
m  might  spin  him  with  a  coil  of  cable. 
Talk  of  vour  improved  rollers,  and  drill- 
ing anchines,  and  sowing  machines,  he 
is  tbe  best  dibble  for  potatoes— but  that 
will  toon  enough  be  discovered  of  him 
wben  he  comes  to  his  parish.    One  of 
bis  anas,  too,  is  a  fin;  and  he  has  lost 
in  qre.    It  is  the  starboard  one,  and 
looks  ss  if  it  had  the  wind  in  it— but  it 
^w  blown  out  with  gunpowder.     He 
WM  in  the  Sintfire,  off  Cape  Cod,  when 
*be  took  fire  in  the  gun  room,  and  flew 
op  like  a  rocket  I    He  went  aloft  almost 
to  bis  cherub,  and  when  he  came  down 
*gunhewas  half  dead  and  half  blind: 
one  window,  as  he  said,  was  as  dark  as 
oigbt;  but  he  makes  light  of  it     All 
bw  bereaTenaents— eye— «rm— leg— are 
jnflesto  hhn:  one,  indeed,  is,  a  stand- 
ing jest    He  often  takes  off  his  wooden 
'9*   IHogenes  was  nothing  to  him  as  a 
pbilosopb^ :  he  is  proud  even  of  his 
onsfortunes.   Whilst  others  bewail  their 
Kniches  and  plaster  their  razor  out,  he 
unms  open  his  blue  jacket,  and  shows 
tbedeep  furrowed  scars,  and  ezdaims. 
"telknottomeofKflsu/" 

To  see  an  old  seamen  is  to  see  a  man. 

An  old  soldier,  in  the  comparison, looks 

««  an  old  woman  — perhaps,  because 

tas  uniform  is  red  like  her  cloak.    But 

ft  sailor  has  fought  with  more  adversaries 

rf^  file  of  the  foe  — the  ice  of  tbe 

« wth  Pole— the  struggle  of  the  winds— 

"w  the  assault  of  the  wild  waters.   The 

elwicnuare  his  playmates,  and  his  home 

«Ae  wide  sea.    « He  is,"  says  Sir  T. 

t^uiy,  «a  pilcht  neece  of  reason, 

called  and  tackled,  and  studied  to  dis- 

Potemth  tempests."-He  has  encoui>. 

««a  shneking  hurricanes— billows,  like 

mojimains  with  the  white  sheet  a-toi>— 

«w  rocks,  like  the  door-posts  of  death  I 

^tias  circumvented  the  quicksand,  and 

oeen  too  cunning  for  the  deep  I     Wind, 

•a^e,  rock,  showers  of  shot,  bayonet  and 

f^  he  has  withstood  them  all,  either 

teL^'L*^^-  What  a  fine  flesh  and 
««d  trophy— .(and  some  wood  too)— 
«  be  of  jarions  victory !  Tlie  roaring 
«7«  J?^Jipg  gale,  the  thundering 
«onoa-^  old  adversaries— sing  his 
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triumph  over  them.  What  has  he  not 
braved  and  endured?  We  "love  him 
for  the  dangers  he  has  passed,"  as  the 
gentle  Desdemona  loved  her  husband, 
the  Moor,  the  more  he  recounted  of  his 
perils.    He  can  Ulk  too  of— 

And  of  the  onntbals  tliat  eadi  crtSier  eat 
Tb»  Antliropopha^l,  uid  men  wlioae  fciJtda 
Do  glow  beneath  their  abouldsa.       ^^ 

A  good  lie,  to  do  him  justice,  is  no 
labour  to  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  he 
IS  as  freely  credulous.    It  was  he  who 
saw  the  man  hunted  by  devils  into  Ve- 
suvius, or  JEtoa,  as  it  is  vn'itlen  and 
witnessed  upon  oath  in  his  log-book. 
Tell  him  that  sparrows  may  be  caught 
with  salt  upon  tlieir  tails  and  he  will 
believe  you  ;  for  he  knows  that  cod-fish 
MB  so  taken.    He  has  great  fiuth  in  the 
Kiaken.    If  you  vrill  credit  him,  he  has 
hooked  one  larger  than  the  sea's  bottom, 
with  the  best  bower  anchor ;  and  he  has 
seen  the  Sea  Serpent  and  the  Mermaid. 
Some,  at  least,  of  his  wonders  he  can 
show  you :  he  has  a  flying-fish  in  his 
chest,  and  a  young  dolphin  — .  besides 
cock-iooches,  which  catsup  one's  linen 
m  the  West  Indies;  but  the  blue  shark 
he  has  given  to  a  friend.  The  green  par- 
rot too  he  has  parted  with,  but  with  more 
kindness  than  descrction;  for  he  sent  it 
to  an  old  aunt,  and  she  was  pleased  vrith 
the  gift;  but  the  bird,  it  turned  out, 
blasphemed,    and  she  was  still  more 
shocked  at  the  giver.   It  is  worth  one  ear 
to  listen  to  him  when,  with  these  marvels, 
he  talks  over  his  voyages,  his  engage- 
ments, his  adventures,  and  above  all, 
his  residence  among  the  savages;  and 
how  he  made  Christians  of  them — and 

some  of  them,  as  he  says,  d d  good 

ones  too  I  on  this  matter  he  is  firequent ; 
won  to  it  perhaps,  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  flattering  court  paid  him  by  the 
great  king  Eea  Tooa,  and  the  peariy 
smiles  ofthe  black  princesses.  Only  on 
2"*  *****JJJ5*  M  he  more  eloquent— his 
Ship.  There  he  luxuriates:  there  he 
talks  poetry  f  It  is  a  doubt  whether  he 
could  describe  his  mistress  better.  She 
sits  upon  the  spray— speaking  pastorally 
— like  a  bu^.  She  is  the  fleetest  of  the 
fleet  Tacking,  or  close  hauled,  or  under 
bare-poles,  there  is  none  can  compare 
with  her.  To  see  her  in  full  dress— sky- 
scrapers,  and  royals,  and  stud-sails,  is  to 
fancy  one  of  those  lady-ships,  who  from 
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Trojan  galleys  were  changed  into  sea 
nymphs : — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
Ana  aeema  to  dare  Uie  elements  to  strife. 

For  all  tliat  he  has  endured,  our  ma- 
rine has  only  been  made  a  gunner's 
mate ;  but "  one  man  is  bom  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
with  a  wooden  ladle.''  Poor  Bill  was 
not  a  spoon-bill.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  sea;  for  he  was  bom  on  board  ship, 
cradled  on  the  ocean,  schooled  in  the 
fleet,  and  should  have  married  a  mer- 
maid, but,  as  the  tale  goe^,  she  jilted 
liim,  and  he  took  up  witli  Nancy  Daw- 
son, with  whom  he  fell  in  love  because 
she  was  so  like  the  ship's  figure-head. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  was  wrecked  in 
the  Agamemnon ;  at  fourteen  he  was 
taken  in  the  Vengeur;  and  at  thirty  he 
was  blown  up  in  tlie  Spitfire.  What  a 
sea-fortune!  But  he  never  quarrelled 
with  his  profession,  nor — as  nis  good 
mother  sometimes  advised  him — threw 
up  the  tea.  He  was  never  sick  of  it.  At 
last,  in  the  engagement  off  Trafalgar, 
under  the  immortal  Nelson,  he  lost  his 
arm  by  a  shot^  but,  binding  it  up,  he 
persisted  in  remaining  upon  deck,  if  it 
were  only,  as  he  said,  to  nave  satisfaction 
for  it^the  next  broadside  carried  away 
both  his  legs.  He  was  then  grafted.  Now 
he  is  ancient  and  quite  grey;  but  he 
will  not  confess  to  age :  "  it  is  through 
going  to  Uie  North  Pole,"  he  says,  '*  for 
there  the  hares  turn  white  in  winter." 
Such  a  fragment  as  he  would  be  a  fit  in- 
mate of  the  noble  hospital  at  Greenwich 
—but  he  is  an  outrpensioner,  and  wan- 
ders through  the  country :  he  preferred  it. 

It  was  at  a  farm-house,  in  Berkshire, 
that  I  met  with  him,  and  learned  these 
snatches  of  his  history.  The  dogs  barked, 
as  they  do  at  a  begger ;  and  the  people 
of  the  house  said,  *<  There  comes  old 
Bill  1"  and  in  came  this  Auncient  Ma- 
rinere,  thrusting  a  fistful  of  ballads  before 
him.  He  stumped  in  with  a  fine  smiling 
assurance,  and  heaving  his  old  glazed 
hat  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  took 
Dossession  of  a  low  elbow  chair  by  the 
nre.  His  old  bronzed  forehead  was  rag- 
ged and  weather-beaten  like  a  rock,  and 
the  white  hair  sprinkled  over  it  hke  the 
foam  of  his  own  ocean.  A  lean  puckered 
eyelid  seemed  to  squeeze  the  light  out 
again  from  one  little  grey  twinkling  eye; 
but  tlie  other  was  blind  and  blank.  Ilis 


j  face  was  red,  and  cured  by  the  salt  sea 
air,  and  warranted  "  to  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate," but  his  cheeks  were  thin,  and  his 
nose  and  chin  were  sharp  and  prominent. 
Still  he  smiled,  and  seemed  to  wear  a 
happy  heart  that  had  never  been  among 
breakers,  and  he  sang  one  of  his  old  sea 
songs  with  a  firm  jolly  voice,  lie  only 
wanted  more  ram  and  tobarco  to  set 
the  world  at  defiance ;  and  be  tboushtit 
hard  he  could  not  have  them.  **  Have 
you  no  parish  ?"  asked  the  farmer,  who 
was  himself  an  overseer.  **  Parish  1 — 
aye,  to  be  sure  I  have,"  said  ihe  oH  tar, 
'*  every  man  has  his  parish— ^ut  no  one 
likes  to  go  to  it  that  nas  got  bb  limbs, 
thank  God,  and  can  go  about  picking 
where  he  pleases.'* — ^*  But  they  will  re- 
lieve you.'' — **  Ave,  aye,  I  know  tlMl,'^ 
said  the  sailor,  shaking  his  head,  "they 
offered  me  as  good  as  eight  shillings  a 
week,  if  I  would  give 'em  up  my  pension, 
and  go  into  their  House  of  Correctioo — 
but  I  liked  my  iiberUes  better."  "  But 
you  would  at  least  have  a  house  ovei 
you ;  and  as  much  soup  and  gniel," — 
<<  Soup  and  grael  1"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  brisk  volley  of  oaths;  ^aoup  and 
grnel ! — ^what  I  a  man  here  that  has  rough: 
fbr  his  kin^  and  his  country,  and  lost  his 
precious  bmbs,  and  has  ate  l>eef  and 
niscuit,  to  be  fbd  upon  pap  and  spoon 
victuals  1  No,  damme — but  coooe,  nand 
us  over  a  drop  of  that  beer  to  sop  my 
crast  in."  ■ 

BUONAPARTE  MEARLT  IffADK    ParSOVCa* 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mincio, 
Napoleon  having  concerted  all  his  plans. 


and  pursued  the  enemy  in  every  aif« 
lion,  entered  a  castle  on  the  left  bank  of 


the  river.  He  was  troubled  with  the 
head-ache,  and  used  a  foot-bath.  A 
large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  in  great 
confusion,  arrived,  having  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  the  castle.  Napoleoo  wras 
there,  and  only  a  few  persons  were  with 
him :  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  gate 
had  just  time  to  close  it,  ezdaimii^r, 
'<  To  arm$r  and  the  general  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  was 
compelled  to  escape  through  the  back 
gates  of  the  garden,  with  but  one  boot  cm  ! 


putiWrtiHi   ^ 


London:— Printed  bjJotBra  Last.S, 
tbrecft,  IIamp8tnd.r(Mul;  and 
W.  M.  Ci^KS,  19>  Warwick.lMM, 
row  I  J.  Pattis,  17t  Hic^-strect, 
and  maybe  had,  by  ordw,  of  aUBookirikg*, 
town  and  oooatry . 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27, 1836. 


RODNEY'S  DEFEAT  OF    DB  GRASSE. 


AntR  the  &1I  of  St.  Kill'*,  id  1783, 
Gk»I  Britain  letaioed,  orall  her  former 
We*t  iDdia  pMsettioni,  only  liie  iilands 
of  Jamaica,  Barbsdoeii,  St.  Lucie,  anil 
Antigua ;  and  of  the  preiervaiion  of 
iheae,  great  doubti  wpre  entertained. 
Jamaica,  in  particular,  nhich  had  been 
Inqueatly  threatened,  now  appeared  to 
be  in  ipeaier  danger  than  ever:  for, 
whibt  the  Count  de  Grasse  "a*  riding 
■uperior  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Spa- 
niard! Here  in  great  strengih  at  Cuba 
and  Hitpaniola  ;  aod  the  fleeti  of  tlie 
two  nations,  if  combined,  would  have 
ooniiited  of  tixty  ihips  of  the  line,  while 
tbeir  land  force*  would  have  constituted 
«  powerful  ormj. 

In  this  Hate  of  things.  Sir  George  Rod- 
Bay  arrived  at  Barbiidoea,  on  the  1  Qth  of 
Februan,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 

Vol.  I. 


and  made  a  junction  with  Sir  Sarotiel 
Hood's  Miuadroa.  He  was  soon  after 
reinforced  by  three  ships  of  the  line  from  i 
England ;  so  that  his  fleet  coiuisted  of 
thirty-six  vessels  of  the  line.  Hi*  first 
object  was  to  intercept  a  French  convoy, 
whirl)  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  11th 
of  February,  with  naval  stores,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Count  de  Grasse;  but  being  disappointed 
in  this,  he  put  into  St,  Lucie,  wnile  the 
Count  was  lying  at  Martinico,  with  thirty- 
four  ships  of  the  line,  studious  to  avoid 
an  engagement  till  he  had  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Spaniards.  For  that 
purpose,  he  sailed  from  Fort-Royal  Bay 
on  the  eth  of  April,  witli  a  large  convoj, 
keeping  close  under  the  islands.  In- 
telligence of  this  movement  being  directly 
conveyed  to  the  British  Admiral,  a  pur- 
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suit  WB8  mstantfy  begun,  and  the  fleets 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  the  same 
night,  off  I^minica.  So  sudden  a  pres- 
sure was  as  little  expected  by  the  French 
Admiraras  it  was  welcome^  but  he  lost 
no  lime  in  accommodating  himself  to  the 
emergencyv  and-eariy  in  the  morning  of 
the  9Ui,  formed  the  line  of  battle  to  wind- 
ward, to  afford  his  convoy  an  opportuniQr 
of  proceeding  on  its  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  George  Rodney 
had  thrown  out  signals,  soon  after  five  m 
the  morning,  for  forming  his  line ;  but 
the  fleet  was  long  becalmed  under  the 
highlands  of  Dominica,  while  the  enemy, 
who  were  farther  advanced  towards 
Guadeloupe,  had  sufficient  wind  for  their 
movemenu.  The  breeze  at  length  reach- 
ing, the  van  of  the  British  fleet,  they  be- 
gan to  clo^e  with  the  French  centre, 
whilst  their  own  centre  and  rear  were 
still  becalmed.  The  action  commenced 
about  nine  o'clock ; .  the  attack  being  led 
by  the  Roval  Oak,  Captain  Burnet,  and 
seconded  by  the  Alfred  and  Montague, 
with  the  most  impetuous  bravery.  *  The 
whole  division  was  in- a  few  minutes 
closely  engaged,  and  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  was  exceedingly  pressed  by  the  great 
superiority  of  the  entoiy.  The  Barfleur, 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's  own  ship,  had  at  one 
time  seven,  and  generally  three,  ships 
firing  upon  her,  and  none  of  the  division 
escaped  the  encounter  of  a>eiy  dispro- 
portionate force.  At  length,  the  leading 
ships  of  the  centre  were  gradually  enabled 
to  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van, 
and  these  were  soon  followed  by  Sir 
George  Rodney  in  the  Formidable,  with 
his  two  seconds,  the  Namnr  and  Duke, 
all  of  ninety  guns,  who  maintained  a 
most  tremenaous  fire.  The  gallantry  of 
a  French  captain  of  a  seventy-four  in  the 
rear,  who  having  backed  his  main-4op8aiI, 
readily  received  and  bravely  returned  the 
fire  of  these  three  great  ships  in  succes- 
sion, without  in  the  least  flinching  ^m 
his  station,  excited  the  hi^est  admiration 
and  applause  of  his  enemies.  The  coming 
up  of  tne  Admiral,  with  part  of  the  centre 
division,  rendered  the  fight  less  unequal ; 
and  de  Grasse,  to  prevent  its  now  be- 
coming decisive,  availed  himself  of  his 
command  of  the  wind,  and  the  connected 
state  of  his  fleet,  to  keep  such  a  cautious 
distanoe  daring  the  remainder  of  the  en- 
gagement, as  be  thought  would  enable 
him  to  do  much  eMCutioo  without  any 


considerable  hanrd  on  his  own  side. 
This  sort  of  firing,  which  was  extremdy 
well  supported  on  both  sides,  was  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  and  three-auaiters 
longer :  daring  nil  whiob  time^  toe  rest 
of  &e  fleet  was  held  back  by  the  calms 
and  baffling  winds  under  Dominica. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  the  remaining  ships 
of  the  centre  came  up,  and  the  rear  was 
closing  tlie  line ;  upon  which  de  Grasse 
withdrew  his  fleet,  and  evaded  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Fjiglisfa  commander  for  its 
renewaL  The  enemy  foiled  entirely  ia 
his  object ;  for  his  ships  received  much 
more  damage  than  they  produced  to  their 
opponents,aiidtwooftliem  were  so  mmrh 
disabled,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  fleet,  and  put  into  Guadabupe. 
Someof  die  British  slupssufiered  gieaUy, 
but  still  kept  the  line.  Captain  Bayoe 
of  the  Alfred  gallantly  fell  in  this  action. 
Oil  tKe  llm,  the  enemy  had  ffained 
such  a^idistence,  that  the  body  of  their 
fleet  could  only'  be-  descried  from  the 
ma8t4iead  of  the  British  centre,  when 
two  of  their  damaged  ships  were  per- 
ceived, about  noon,  to  (all  off  itom  the 
rest  to  leeward.  The  pursuit  now  betame 
so  vigorous,  that  they  would  necessarily 
have  been  cut  off,  had  not  de  Gnuse 
borne  down  with  his  wh<rfe  fleet  to  their 
rescue ;  and  the  result  was  to  bring  on 
that  general  engagement  which  had  been 
the  object  of  the  British  commands. 
The  hostile  fieets  met  upon  opposite  tacks, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  nettle,  whidi 
commenced  about  seven  in  the  momii^ 
of  the  12th,  and  was  continued  with  un- 
remitting fury  till  sunset.  Sir  George 
Rodney  first  pracdsed  the  manceuvre, 
since  attended  with  such  signal  success, 
of  breaking  the  enemjr's  line.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement.  Admiral 
Drake,  whose  division  led  to  actioa, 
gained  the  highest  honour,  by  the  gal- 
lantry with  wluch  he  received,  and  the 
effect  with  which  he  returned,  the  fire  of 
the  whole  French  line.  His  leading 
ship,  the  Mai'lbosough,  Captain  Penny, 
was  peculiarly  distinguished.  She  f«- 
ceived  and  returned,  at  the  nearest  di»* 
tances,  the  first  fire  of  twenty-thiee 
French  ships  of  war,  and  had  the  nivt«ae 
only  to  have  three  men  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded :  one  proof,  among  a  httndred 
others,  of  the  ineftctual  foroe  of  the 
French  system  of  firing.  Hie  sigaal  for 
dose  fighting  had  from  the  first 
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town  cmt,  tnd  was,  witbout  a  unde 
eiception,  panctaally  observed.     The 
line  was  lormed  at  only  a  cable's  length 
distance.    The  British  ships  as  they  came 
up,  ranged  slowly  along  the  enemy's  line, 
snd  close  under  their  ]ee»  where  they 
gsve  and  received  a  most  tremendous  fire. 
T^ey  were  so  near  that  every  shot  took 
effect,  and  the  French  ships  being  over- 
crowded with  troops,  the  carnage  in  them 
^"tM  prodigious.    Some  opinion  may  be 
ibnned  of  the  havoc  made,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Formidable,  Sir  George 
Bodney's  ship,  havii^  fired  near  finur- 
icore  broadsides;  and  it  may  be  believed 
that  she  was  not  singular.     The  French 
stood,  and  returned  this  fire  with  equal : 
lHavefy,and  both  sides  fought  as  if  the 
&te  and  honour  of  their  respective  ooun^ 
tria  had  been  staked  upon  the  issoe  of 
tkat  single  dar.    About  noon,  Sir  George 
fiodney  maoe   ike   movemoit  alreaoy 
sUadcd  to,  and,  supported  by  three  other 
ships,  bloke  througn  the  eriemy's  line, 
about  three  ^ps  short  of  the  centre, 
wbere  dp  Grasse  commanded  in  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns. 
Being  followed  and  supported  by  ships 
astern  of  his  division,  he  wore  round 
vpoo  his  bed,  and  completing  their  se- 
pvation,  threw  them  mto  inextricable 
coaAisioD.    This  aoasterly  push  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day;  although  the 
Fienoh  continued  to  fight  with  great 
bravery,  till  the  darkness,  which  in  those 
latitndes  almoal  immediately  succeeds 
the  setting  of  titf  sun^  obliged  both  pai^ 
lies  to  desist. 

Hie  bioken  stsrte  of  die  French  fleet, 
ntwally  exposed,  in  some  instances,  a 
few  ships  to  die  attack  ola  greater  num- 
ber; and  die  extent  of  the  action,  with 
the  daikntsa  and  uncertunty  occasioned 
hy  die  smoke,  siffinded  opportunities, 
which  might  have  been  less  expected,  for 
nngle  combat.  The  Cmiada,  of  sevenw- 
W  guns.  Captain  Comwallis,  took  the 
French  Hector,  oi  the  same  force,  singly. 
Captain  Ingl^eld,'i&  the  Centaur  of 
seventy-four  guns,  also  came  up  firom 
the  rear,  to  the  atttick  of  the  Caesar,  of 
leventy-four.  Both  shspe  were  yet  fiesh, 
snd  had  received  no  injury,  and  a  most 
gsflant  action  took  place;  but  thou^ 
the  Frendi  captain  had  evidenUy  the  dis- 
advantage, he  still  disdained  to  yield. 
Unee  oUier  ships  came  up  successively. 
His  ooQtage'  was  inflexible ;  he  is  said 


to  have  nailed  his  colours  to  the  masts, 
and  the  contest  terminated  only  with  his 
death.  When  she  struck,  her  masts 
went  overboard,  and  she  bad  not  a  foot 
of  canvass  without  a  shot-hole.  The 
Glorieux  also  fought  nobly,  and  did  not 
strike  till  her  masts,  bowsprit  and  ensign 
vfere  shot  away.  The  English  Ardent, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  now  le-taken,  by  the  Belliqueux  or 
the  Bedford.  The  Diadem,  a  French 
seventy-four,  went  down  by  a  single 
broadode,  in  an  exertion  to  save  her  ad- 
miral. The  Count  de  Grasse  was  nobly 
suppcnled,  even  after  the  line  was  broken, 
and  till  the  disorder  and  confusion  be- 
came iHiavoidable.  His  two  seconds, 
the  Langaedoo  and  Coronne,  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished,  and  the  former 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  in  her  last 
efforts  to  exnricale  the  admiral.  The 
Ville  de  Paris,  after  being  much  battered, 
was  closely  attacked  by  the  Canada; 
and  in  a  desperate  acdoo  of  nearly  two 
hours,  vms  reduced  aUnost  to  a  wreck. 
Captain  Comwallis  was  so  eager  in  his 
design  upon  the  French  admiml,  that 
witlMiut' taking  possession  of  the  Hector^ 
he  left  her  to  be  pidced  up  by  a  frigate, 
while  he  prrioeeded  to  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
It  seemea  as  if  the  Count  was  determined 
to  sink  rather  than  strike  to  anything 
under  a  flag;  though  he  perhaps  also 
oonsidered  the  &tal  efots  which  die 
striking  of  his  flag  might  produce  on  his 
fleet  At  length.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  came 
^p  in  the  Bai^eur,  almost  at  sunset,  and 
poured  in  a  most  tremendous  fire,  which 
IS  said  to  have  killed  sixty  men ;  but  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  vrishii^  to  signalize,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  loss  of  so  fine  and 
so  fkvounte  a  sldp,  endured  the  repe- 
tidons  of  this  fire  for  about  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour  longer.  Ho  then  struck  his  flag, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hood.  With  the  Ville  de  Paris,  were 
taken  four  others  of  the  linei  one  of  which, 
the  Csesar,  afterwards  blew  up,  with  a 
lieotenant  and  fifty  British  seamen  aboard, 
and  about  four  hundred  prisonen ;  and 
another  was  sunk  by  a  single  broadside 
during  the  enffagement.  Not  a  ship  vras 
lost  in  the  British  fleet,  and  its  whole 
loss  of  men  was  computed  to  be  less  than 
that  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  alone* 
The  brave  Captain  Blair,  of  the  Anson> 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  most 
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gaUantly  fought  the  Dolphin  against  the 
Dutch,  in  the  North-sea  action  under 
Admirol  Hyde  Parker,  fell  on  this  day. 
The  loss  of  L^rd  Robert  Manners  was 
universally  lamented  by  the  nation  as 
well  as  tlie  navy.  That  gallant  young 
nobleman,  in  the  command  of  the  Reso- 
lution, of  teventy-fbur  guns,  had  been 
highly  distinguished  during  the  war,  by 
a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  actions ;  and 
being  molt  seriously  wounded  in  this 
battle,  though  with  fair  hopes  of  recovery, 
from  ihe  excellence  of  his  constitution, 
was,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  country  and 
the  service,  carried  off  by  a  locked  jaw, 
a  few  days  after,  on  his  passage  to  Eng- 
land. Thirty-six  chests  of  money,  destined 
for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  die  troops 
in  the  intended  invasion  of  Jamaica,  were 
found  in  the  Ville  de  Paris ;  but  that 
ship  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  action, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  above 
water,  and  she  never  reached  England. 

Of  the  vanquished  ships,  some  were 
scattered;  but  the  greater  part,  under 
Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil,  bore  away 
in  a  body  for  St.  Dominso ;  and,  in  the 
pursuit.  Sir  Samuel  Hood*s  division,  after 
some  days,  came  up  with  and  captured 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  in 
the  Mona  passage.    This  decisive  victory 

Jut  an  end  to  all  the  projects  against 
amaica,  and  Admiral  Rodney,  after  en- 
joying his  triumph  at  that  island  as  its 
saviour,  returned  to  England,  wh%re  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  British  peerage. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  created  an  Irish 
peer,  and  Admiral  Drake  and  Commo- 
dore AfBeck  were  both  honoured -with 
baronetages. 

SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH'S  ESCAPE 
FROM  FRENCH  PRISON. 

Although  to  some  it  may  appear 
foreign  to  the  pbn  and  purpose  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which 
relate  to  the  escape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
jret  there  are  two  considerations  which 
induce  us  to  give  an  account  of  it,  which 
we  are  well  assured  will  fully  excuse  us 
with  all  our  readers :  in  the  first  place, 
the  character  of  Sir  Sidn^  Smith  ;  for 
who,  that  feels  a  British  heart  beat  in 
his  bosom,  does  not  feel  it  beat  with  a 
more  vigorous  and  proud  pulsation,  while 
reading  of  his  exploits ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  drcumstances  attending  his 


escape  are  extraordinary  and  interesting, 
independently  of  their  connection  with 
the  individual ;  and  still  more  interest- 
ing, as  they  serve  more  completely  to  un- 
fold his  character,  and  to  display  to  view, 
his  active  and  comprehensive  mind,  ex- 
panding and  exerting  itself  in  proportioo 
to  the  arduotis  nature  of  the  ciicam- 
stances,  in  which  he  was  placed.  In 
the  account  which  we  subjoin,  we  shall 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  him- 
self. 

^  When  I  was  taken  at  sea,  I  was  ac- 
c<^panied  Ivr  my  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Tr  ,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had 

emigrated  from  his  country;  and  who, 
it  had  been  agreed,  was  to  pass  for  mj 
servant,  in  the  hope  6f  saving  his  life  l^ 
that  disguise ;  nor  were  our  expectations 
frustrated;  fbr  John,  as  I  caJled  him, 
was  lucky  enough  to  escape  all  sospidoD. 

"On  my  arrival  in  France,  1  was 
treated  at  first  with  unexampled  rigour; 
and  was  told  I  ought  to  be  tried  under  a 
military  commission,  and  shot  as  a  spj. 
The  government,  however,  gave  ordos 
for  my  removal  to  Paris,  where  I  was 
sent  to  the  Abbaye,  and  together  with 
my  two  oompanions  in  misfortune,  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner;  meanwhile,  the 
means  of  escape  were  the  oonstaot  object 
on  which  we  employed  our  minds.  iV 
window  of  our  prison  vias  towards  tbc 
street;  and  from  this  drcnmstance  we 
derived  a  hope  sooner  or  later  to  effect 
our  object.  We  already  contrived  to 
carry  on  a  tacit  and  regular  correspoo- 
dence,  by  means  of  signs,  with  some 
women,  who  could  see  us  from  their 
apartments,  and  who  seemed  to  take  the 
most  lively  interest  in  our  fate.  They 
proposed  themselves  to  assist  in  fodli- 
tating  my  liberation ;  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  confess,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expenoes  occasioned  by  their  fruitless  at- 
tempts, they  have  not  less  claim  to  my 
gratitude. 

"Till  the  time  of  my  departure,  in 
which,  however,  they  had  no  share,  their 
whole  employment  was,  endeavouring  to 
save  me:  and  they  had  the  address  at 
all  times  to  deo^ve  the  vigilance  off  my 
keepers.  On  both  sides  we  used  bor- 
rowed names,  under  which  we  tones- 
ponded,  their's  being  taken  from  the 
ancient  mythology,  so  that  I  bad  now 
a  direct  communication  with  Tlialia, 
Melpomene,  and  Clio.    At  length  I 
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Rmov«d  to  the  Tentple,  where  m^  three 
muses  soon  contrivea  means  of  intelli- 
gence, and  every  day  offered  me  new 
ichemes  for  efiecting  my  escape.    At 
first  I  eagerly  accepted  them  all;  but 
reflection  soon  destroyed  the  hopes  to 
which  the  love  of  liberty  had  given  birth. 
I  was  also  resolved  not  to  leave  my  secre- 
tary in  prison,  and  much  less  poor  John, 
whose  safety  was  more  dear  to  me  than 
my  own  emancipation.    In  the  Temple, 
John  was  allowra  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
degree  of  liberty ;  he  was  highly  dressed 
like  an  English  jockey,  and  knew  how  to 
assume  the  manners  that  corresponded 
with  that  character.    Every  one  was  fond 
of  John,  who  drank  and  fitatemized  with 
the  turnkeys,  and  made  love  to  the  keep- 
er's dau^ter,  who  was  persuaded  he 
would  marry  her;  and  as  tne  little  Eng- 
lish jockey  was  not  supposed  to  have 
received  a  very  brilliant  education,  he 
had  learnt  by  means  of  study  sufficiently 
to  mutilate  his  native  tongue. 

''John  appeared  very  attentive  and 
eager  in  my  service,  and  always  spoke 
to  his  master  in  a  very  respectml  man- 
ner. I  scolded  him  m>m  time  to  time 
with  much  gravity;  and  he  played  his 
part  so  welly  that  X  ftequentlv  surprised 
oyself,  forgetting  the  friend^  and  se- 
riously giving  oraers  to  the  valet.    At 

length  John's  wife,  Madame  Se  Tr ^ 

a  very  interesting  lady,  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  made  the  most  uncommon  exertions 
to  liberate  us  from  our  captivity.  She 
dared  not  eome,  however,  to  the  Temple, 
through  lear  of  disoovenr;  but  from  a 
Qeighbouring  house  she  wly  beheld  her 
husband,  who,  as  he  vralked  to  and  fro, 
enjoyed  alike  in  secret  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  the  friend  of  bis  bo6om. 
Madame  De  TV—  now  communi- 
cated a  plan  for  delivering  us  from  pri- 
M>Q,  to  a  sensible  and  courageous  young 
nian  of  her  acquaintance,  who  imme<- 
diately  acceded  to  it  without  hesitation. 
This  r  renchman,  who  was  sincerelv  at- 
tached to  his  country,  said  to  Madame 
De  Tr-^ — — ,  '  I  will  serve  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  with  pleasure,  because  I  believe 
the  English  government  intend  to  re- 
atore  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the 
thromf.  But  if  the  commodore  is  to 
6^t  asainst  France,  and  not  for  the 
King  of  France^  heaven  forbid  I  should 
assist' 
*'  Charles  UOisean  (for  that  was  the 


name  our  young  friend  assumed)  was 
connected  with  the  agents  of  the  king 
when  confined  in  the  Temple,  and  for 
whom  he  was  also  contriving  the  means 
of  escape.  It  was  intended  we  should 
all  get  off  together.  M.  La  Vilheumois 
being  condemned  only  to  a  year*s  impri- 
sonment, was  resolved  not  to  quit  his 
present  situation;  but  Brothiere  and 
Duveme  De  Presle  were  to  follow  our 
example;  had  our  scheme  succeeded, 
Duveme  would  not  perhaps  have  ceased 
to  be  an  honest  man;  for  till  then  he 
had  conducted  himsdf  as  such.  Ilis 
condition  must  now  be  truly  deplorable, 
for  I  do  not  think  him  formed  by  nature 
for  the  commission  df  crimes. 

*'  Every  thinff  was  now  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  our  project :  tne  means 
proposed  by  G.  L'Oiseau  appeared  pnuy 
ticaole,  and  we  resolved  to  adopt  tnem. 
A  hole  twelve  feet  long  was  to  oe  made 
in  a  cellar  adjoining  to  the  prison ;  and 
the  apartments  to  which  the  cellar  be- 
longea  were  at  our  disposal.  Mademoi- 
selle D— —  rejected  every  prudential 
consideration,  generously  came  to  reside 
there  for  a  wedc,  and  being  young,  the 
other  lodgers  attributed  to  her  alone  the 
frequent  visits  of  C.  L'Oiseau.  Thus 
every  thing  seemed  to  favour  our  wishes. 
No  one  in  the  house  in  question  had  any 
suspicions ;  and  the  amiable  little  child 
Madamoiselle  D  had  with  her, 

and  who  was  onl^  seven  years  old,  was 
so  far  from  betraying  our  secret,  that  she 
always  beat  a  little  drum,  and  made  a 
noise  while  the  work  was  going  on  in 
the  oelkur.  Meanwhile  L'Oiseau  had 
continued  his  labour  a  considemble  time 
without  any  appearance  of  day-light, 
and  he  was  apprehensive  he  had  at- 
tempted the  opening  considerably  too 
low  ;  itvras  necessaiy,  therefore,  diat  the 
wall  should  be  sounded,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  mason  was  required.  Ma- 
dlme  De  Tr  recommended  one, 

and  C.  L'Oiseau  undertook  to  bring  him, 
and  to  detain  him  in  the  cellar  until  we 
had  escaped,  which  was  to  take  place 
that  very  day :  the  worthy  man  perceived 
the  object  was  to  serve  some  ot  the  vic- 
tims of  misfortune,  and  came  without 
hesitation.  He  only  said,  '  If  I  am  ar- 
rested, take  care  of  my  poor  children.' 

"  But  what  a  misfortune  now  frus- 
trated all  our  hopes !  Though  the  wall 
was  sounded  with  the  greatest  precau- 
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tioD|  the  latt  sUme  fell  tfiai  and  rolled 
into  the  garden  of  the  Temple ;  the  sen- 
tinel perceived  it ;  the  alaim  was  given ; 
the  gutfd  arrived,  and  all  was  disoo- 
Tmd :  fortunately,  however,  our  friends 
had  time  to  make  their  escape,  and  none 
of  them  were  taken. 

''They  had  indeed  taken  their  mca-^ 
sures  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  when 
the  commissaries  of  (he  Buieaa  Central 
4!ame  to  examine  the  cellar  and  apart- 
ment, they  found  only  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture,  trunks  filled  with  logps  of  wood 
«nd  hay,  and  the  hats  with  tri-coloured 
cockades  provided  for  our  flight,  as  those 
we  wore  were  black. 

**  This  first  attempt,  though  extremely 
well  conducted,  having  failed,  I  wrote, 
(continues  Sir  Sidney  Smith)  to  Madame 
De  Tr  ',  both  to  console  her  and 

our  young  friend,  who  was  miserable  at 
having  foundmed  just  as  he  was  going 
into  port.  We  were  so  in  however  from 
'Suffering  ourselves  to  be  discouraged, 
that  we  still  continued  to  form  new 
schemes  for  our  deliverance;  ^e  keeper 
peroeive4  it,  and'  I  was  fiequently  so 
open  as  to  acknowledge  the  fact  '  Com- 
modore,' said  he, '  your  friends  are  4esi- 
Tous  of  liberating  you,  and  they  otily 
do  their  duty ;  I  coso  atn  doing  mine 
in  watching  you  still  more  tiarrowly.' 
Though  this  keeper  wa»aman  of  nnpa^ 
ralleled  severity,  yet  hfe  never  depaited 
from  the  rules  of  civility  and  politeness. 
He  treated  aU  the  prisoners  with  kind- 
ness, and  even '  piqued  himself  on  his 
generosity.  Various  ptt>p09iEtls  were  made 
to  him,  but  he  rejected  them  all,  watched 
tis  more  closely,  and  preserved  the  pro- 
foundest  silence.  One  day  when  I  dmed 
with  him,  he  perceived  that  I  fixed  my 
attention  on  a  window,  then  partly  open, 
and  which  looked  upon  the  street.  I 
saw  his  uneasiness,  and  it  amused  me: 
however,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  I  saul  to 
him,  laughinff,  *  I  know  what  yon  are 
thinking  of ;'  but  fear  not,  it  is  now  three 
o'clock,  I  will  make  a  truce  with  you 
till  michright ;  and  I  give  yon  my  word 
of  honour  until  that  time,  even  were  the 
doors  open,'  I  would  not  escape;  when 
that  hout  is  passed,  m^  promise  is  at  an 
end,  and  me  are  enemies  again.'  *  Sir,' 
replied  he,  'your  word  is  a  safer  bond 
than  my  ban  or  bolts;  till  midnight, 
therefore,  I  am  perfectly  easy.' 

^  When  we  rosefiom  table,  the  keeper 


took  me  aside,  and  said,  <  Commodove, 
the  Boulevard  is  not  far;  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  take  the  air  there,  I  will  con- 
duct you.'    My  astomshmeot  was  ex- 
treme ;  nor  could  I  conceive  how  this 
man,   who  appeared  so  severe  and  so 
uneasy,  should  thus  suddenly  perauade 
himselfto  make  me  such  a  proposal.    I 
accepted  it,  howover,  and  in  the  evening 
we  went  out;  from  that  thne  forwaid 
this  confidence  always  continoed.  When- 
ever I  was  desirous  to  enjoy  perfect  li- 
berty, I  offered  him  a  suspension  of  arms 
till  a  certain  hdur;  this  my  generoos 
enemy  never  refosed ;  but  when  the  ai^ 
mistice  was  at  an  end,  his  vigilance  was 
unbounded;  every  post  was  examined; 
and  if  the  government  ordered  that  I 
should  be  kept  close,  the  order  was  en- 
forced'  with  me  grestest  care :  dras  I  was 
again  free  to  oontrive  and  prepare  for  my 
escape,  and  he  to  treat  me'  with  the  ut- 
most rigour.  This  man  had  a  very  aoeo- 
rate  idea  of  the  obligatioos  of  honour ; 
he  often  said  to  me,  *  If  you  were  under 
sentence  of  death,  I  would  permit  yon 
to  |o  outon  your  parole,  because  I  should 
be  certain  bf  your  fetun.    Many  very 
honest  prisonen,  and  I  myself  among 
the  rest,  would  not  return  in  the  lilre 
case*;  but  an  officer,  and  -especially  an 
officer  of  distinction,  holds  his  honour 
4iearer  Uian  his  life  :>  I  know  it  to  be  s 
fttct,  commodore^  tind  therefore  I  should 
be  the  less  uncAqr  if  vou  desired  the 
gates  to  be  always  ^pen.' 

«My  keeper '^ras  right:  while  I  oi- 
joyed  my  Kbeity,  I  endeavoured  to  lose 
sight  of  the  idea  of  my  escape :  and  I 
should  have  been  atene  to  employ,  for 
that  object,  means  diat  had  occurred  to 
my  imagination  during  my  hours  of  li- 
berty. One  day  i  received  a  letter  coo- 
tttimng  matter  of  great  imponaaoey  which 
I  had  the  strongestdesire  immediately  to 
read ;  but  as'  the  conttott  related  to  my 
intended  deliverance,  I  aaked  leave  to 
return  to  my  room  and  break  off  the 
trace.  The  keeper,  however,  refrned, 
saying,  with  a  latif^,  that  he  wanted  to 
take  some  sleep;  accordingly  be  lay 
down,  and  I  postponedjhe  penisal  of 
my  letter  to  the  evening. 

^MeanwhOe  no  opportoni^of  ffight 
offered;  but  on  the contranr  the  Dlrao- 
toiy  ordered  me  to  be  treirted  with  rif^our. 
The  keeper  punctually  obeyed  all  the  or- 
den  he  received;  ana  he^  who  the  pre* 
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eediu^  evenhiglad  gnnted  me  the  great- 
est l&atjf  now  doubled  my  guard,  in 
order  to  exercise  a  more  perfect  vigi- 
lance. 

*' Among  the  prisoneis,  was  a  man 
oomdemned  for  certain  political  ofiences, 
to  ten  years  confinement ;  and  whom  all 
the  other  prisoners  suspected  of  acting 
in  the  detestable  capacity  of  a  spy  on  his 
companions.    Their  suspicions,  indeed, 
apjpeared  to  have  some  foundation,  and 
I  fat  the  greatest  anxiety  on  account  of 
my  friend  John.    I  was,  however,  fortu- 
nate enough  soon  after  to  obtain  his  li- 
berty; an  exchange  of  prisoners  being 
about  to  take  place,  I  applied  to  have 
my  senrant  included  in  tne  cartel ;  and 
though  this  reauest  might  easily  have 
been  refused,  fortunately  no  difficulty 
arose,  and  it  was  granted.    When  the 
day  of  his  departure  arrived,  my  kind 
and  afiectjonate  friend  could  scarcely  be 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  me,  till  at  lenj^ 
oe  yielded  to  my  most  earnest  entreaties. 
We  parted  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  which 
to  me  were  tears  of  pleasure,  l>ecause  my 
friend  was  leaving  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  daaper. 

*  The  amiable  jockey  was  Mgretted  by 
c^one;  our  turnkeys  drai&  a  good 
joorney  to  hun ;  nor  could  the  gin  he 
oad  courted  help  weeping  for  his  depar- 
ture; while  her  inotner,  who  thought 
John  a  venr  good  youth,  hoped  she 
should  one  day  call  mm  her  son-in-law. 
I  was  soon  informed  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  this  circumstance  rendered 
i&y  own  captivity  less  painful.  I  should 
have  been  happy  also  to  have  exchanged 
my  secretary ;  but  as  he  had  no  o&r 
dangers  to  encounter  than  those  which 
y^K  conunon  to  us  both,  he  always  re- 
jected the  idea,  considering  it  as  a  violar 
^  of  that  friendship  of  which  he  has 
gi^en  me  so  many  proofs.  On  the  4th 
of  September  (18tn  rructidor)  the  rigour 
of  my  confinement  was  still  further  in- ' 
creased.  The  keeper,  whose  name  was 
Lasme,  was  displaced,  I  was  again  kept 
close  prisoner,  and,  together  with  mv 
liberty,  lost  th^  hopes  of  a  peace  whicn 
1  had  thought  approaching,  and  which 
this  event  must  contribute  to  postpone. 

**  At  this  time  a  proposal  was  made 
to  me  for  my  escape,  which  I  adopted  as 
my  last  resoozce.  The  plan  was,  to  have 
tofged  orden  drawn  up  for  ihy  removal 
to  another  priioni  and  then  to  carry  me 


off.  A  French  gentleman,  M.  De  Phe- 
lipeaux,  a  man  of  equal  intrepidity  and 
generosity,  offered  to  execute  this  enter- 
prise. The  order  then  being  accurately 
imitated,  and,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  the 
real  stamp  of  the  minister's  signature 
procured,  nothing  remained  but  to  find 
men  bold  enough  to  put  the  plan  in  exe- 
cution. Phelipeaux  and  C;.  L'Oiseau 
would  have  eagerly  undertaken  it,  but 
both  being  known,  and  even  notorious  at 
the  Temple,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  others.  Messrs.  B— — —  and 

L -—  therefore,  both  men  of  tried 

courage,  accepted  the  ofkt  with  pleasure 
and  alacrity. 

^  With  thb  orrler  then  they  came  to 

the  Temple,  Mr.  B in  the  dress 

of  an  adjutant,  and  Mr.  L  as  an 

officer.  The  keeper  having  perused  the 
order,  and  attentively  examined  Uie  mi 
nister's  signature,  went  intoanc^er  room, 
leaving  my  two  deliverers  for  some  time 
in  the  cruelest  uncertainty  and  suspense; 
at  length  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
the  register  (or  greffier)  of  the  prison, 
and  ordered  me  to  be  called.  When  the 
register  informed  me  of  the  orders  of  the 
Directory,  I  pretended  to  be  very  much 
concerned  at  it,  but  the  adjutant  assured 
ma  in  the  most  serious  manner, '  Uiat  the 
government  were  very  far  from  intending 
to  aggravate  my  misfortunes,  and  that  I 
shoidd  be  very  comfortable  at  the  place 
whither  he  was  ordered  to  conduct  me. 
I  expressed  mv  gratitude  to  all  the  ser- 
vants employed  about  the  prison ;  and, 
as  you  may  imagine,  was  not  very  long 
in  packing  up  my  clothes. 

'*  At  my  return,  the  register  observed, 
that  at  least  six  men  firom  the  guard  must 
acoompan^  me ;  and  the  adjutant,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  confounded,  acqui- 
esced in  the  justice  of  the  remark,  and 
gave  orders  for  them  to  be  called  out. 
But  on  reflection,  and  remembering  as 
it  were  the  laws  6f  chivalry  and  of  ho- 
nour, he  addressed  me  saying, '  Commo- 
dore, you  are  an  officer,  I  am  officer 
also ;  your  parole  will  be  enough.  Give 
me  that,  and  I  have  no  need  of  an  escort.' 
'  Sir,'  replied  I,  <  if  that  is  sufficient,  I 
swear  on  the  fiaith  of  an  officer  to  accom- 
pany you  wherever  you  choose  to  con- 
duct me.'  £very  one  applauded  this 
noble  action,  while  I  confess  I  had  my- 
self great  difficulty  to  avoid  smiling. 
The  keeper  now  asked  for  a  discharge^ 
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and  the  register  ggsfi  the  book  to  Mr. 
B  ,  who  lK>ldly  signed  it  with  a 

proper  flourish^  L.  Oger,  adjutant-gene- 
ral. Meanwhile  I  employed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  turnkeys,  and  loaded  them 
with  fiivours  to  prevent  them  from  having 
time  to  reflect,  nor  indeed  did  they  seem 
to  have  any  other  thought  than  their  own 
advantap^e.  The  register  and  keeper  ac- 
companied us  as  far  as  the  second  court, 
and  at  length  the  last  gate  was  opened, 
and  we  left  them  after  a  long  interchange 
of  ceremony  and  politeness. 

"We  instantly  entered  an  hackney 
coach,  and  the  adjutant  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  suburb  of  St. 
Germain.  But  the  stupid  fellow  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  paces  before  he 
broke  his  wheel  against  a  post,  and  hurt 
an  unfortunate  passenger.  This  unlucky 
accident  brought  a  crowd  about  usy  who 
were  very  angry  at  the  injury  the  poor 
fellow  had  sustained;  we  quitted  the 
coach,  took  our  portmanteaus  in  our 
"hands,  and  went  off  in  an  instant. 
Though  the  people  observed  us  much, 
they  did  not  sav  a  word  to  us^  only 
abusing  the  coachman.  And  when  our 
driver  demanded  his  fare,  Mr.  , 

through  an  inadvertency  that  might  have 
caused  us  to  be  arrested,  gave  him  a 
double  louis  d'or.  Having  separated 
when  we  quitted  the  carriage,  I  arrived 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous  with  only 
my  secretary  and  M.  De  Pbelipeaux, 
who  had  joined  us  near  the  prison,  and 
though  I  was  very  desirous  of  waiting 
for  my  two  friends,  to  thank  and  take  my 
leave  of  them,  M.  De  Pbelipeaux  ob- 
served there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  I  therefore  postponed  till  another 
opportunity  my  expression  of  gratitude  to 
my  deliverers,  and  we  immediately  set  off 

for  Rouen,  where  Mr.  R had  made 

every  preparation  for  our  reception. 

''  At  Rouen  we  were  obliged  to  stay 
several  days,  and  as  our  passports  were 
perfectly  regular,  we  did  not  take  much 
care  to  conceal  ourselves,  but  in  the 
evening  we  walked  about  the  town  or 
took  the  air  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
At  length,  every  thing  being  ready  for  us 
to  cross  the  channel,  we  quilted  Rouen, 
and,  without  encountering  any  further 
dangers,  I  arrived  in  London,  together 
with  my  secretary  and  my  friend  M. 
Phelipflaux,  who  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  leave  us." 


TOE  BE80I.UTE  PILOT. 

Tbe  following  singular  instance  of 
resolution  is  related  of  a  pilot  belonging 
to  tlie  Immortaliie  whilst  employed  ia 
watching  the  enemy  in  the  port  of  Bn:s*., 
during  the  war  previous  to  1803.    This 
man,  either  a  Frenchman,  or  speaking 
tlie  Unguage  extremely  wel(,  though  be 
wished  to  pass  for  an .  Englishman,  et- 
pr  *8sed  a  aesire  to  Captain  Hotham,  that 
ne  would  permit  him  to  go  on  sliore,  tod 
get  information  of  the  state  and  situation 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.    After  frequent  so> 
licitations,  the  captain  consentea,  and  be 
was  put  on  shore  in  the  night,  with  a 
promise  that  a  boat  should  be  sent  to 
oring  him  off  at  a  proper  time.    Vn 
boat  was  accordingly  sent  five  successive 
nights  to  the  appointed  place,  but  m 
pilot  was  there.    At  the  expiration  of 
eight  days  he  came  alongside  in  a  French 
boat,  rowed  by  two  men,  and  gave  the 
following   account   of  himself: — Hut 
faring  he  might  be  apprehended  tsa 
spy,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  attenpni 
to  get  off  as  agreed  upon,  and  oUKftiO 
the  resolution  of  hfring  a  boat  to  go  ht§ 
Caraeret  Bav :  upon  getting  pivfiRf 
to  it,  he  told  the  men  that  he  411 
mean  that  bay,  he  meant 
Bay,  which  was  about  half-way  H^  fli 
ship:  when  he  had  approadktl  ifll 
that  bay,  he  said  he  wanted  Ifr  |^  H 
Point  St.  Mathewy  which  was  OQtVMlt 
than  two  gun-shots  from  the  fiigale: 
upon  this  the  men  grew  angry,  iellin;: 
hira  they  would  row  him  back  to  Bre^- 
The  pilot  instantly  drew  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols from  his  pockets,  and  pointing  one 
at  each  of  them,  exclaimed, — **  I  am  so 
Englishman,  and  if  you  do  not  put  ir.r 
ab<»rd  my  ship  without  delay,  I   viU 
blow  your  brains  out  I"       With   thi* 
I  threat  starciiig    them  in  the  face,  th< 
Frenchmen  were  not  long  in  complying. 
This  resolute  fellow,  whether  Frenchm.i'i 
or  Englishman,  had  been  on  board  Kxre 
of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war,  abd  ga>«^ 
an  exact  account  of^  their  condition  asi 
force,  thereby  rendering  to  tbe  British 
cause  such  service  as  nothing  but  con> 
fummate  bravery  could  accompTuh. 
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BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 


Thc  wtgnhiuy  batlle  of  Albuera  was 
foaglitontheieih  of  May,  1811.  The 
fKocft  coaiiii«iiced  the  atudi,  at  nine 
c'clod  D  the  DKHTiiag.  Tbeir  principal 
tiM  iTw  made  on  tl>e  right  al  the 
"Uitt,  where  the  SpaniaTds  were  poaled, 
'"Iipafled  b;  two  Britiah  regimenii,  the 
Buft  iDd  57ib.  The  SpsniirtU  be- 
birsd  wpII,  although,  al  one  time,  from 
^t  heaTineas  of  the  fire,  the;  gav«  way 
•  iiiUe.  The  British  legiioeBis  then 
tnubed  through  ihem,  with  a  mMI  tre- 
UKidaui  &K  of  muiketrj,  whiuh  stopped 
t>K  Fieodi.  Uoforuinately,  froin  the 
•HWMH  of  British  soldiers,  iliey  ad- 
iDCCd  too  hr,  which  gave  an  oppotlu- 
°"|  to  •  le^iment  of  Polish  cavalry  to 
'^^tm  them  on  the  flunk,  killing  great 
^UBiben.andmakiDftsoniefew  prisoners. 
'isi  ax.  ihii  time  the  Poles  were  attacked 

Voi.1. 


by  a  regiment  seat  to  reinforce,  and  the 
Poles  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Utt 
wing  of  the  French  army  soon  after  gave 
way,  and  (he  skughler  was  then  dread* 
ful.  While  this  was  passing  on  the 
right,  Ihey  begun  an  attack  on  the 
centre,  where  the  brigade  was  posted, 
which,  after  a  sanguinary  cotifliti,  aUo 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  (he 
French.  The  enemy  owed  Ihe  safety  of 
their  army  (□  the  superiority  of  their 
cavalry  alooe  ;  had  it  not  been  for  them, 
they  would  have  been  annihilated. 

The  French  army  whs  a(  least  30,000, 
of  which  4,000  were  cavalry ;  it  was 
flearly  ascertained  (hat  tliey  lost  10,000. 
The  allies  consisted  of  B,OaO  Biilish, 
10.000  Spaniards,  and  9,000  Puiiu- 
guese,  including  3,000  cavalry.  Thry 
losi  of  English  and  Portuguese  4,500, 
So 
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and  2,500  Spaniard     Tl^e  field   of 
battle  was  literally  coyeied  with  dead, 
lying  in  heaps  in  every  part.    A  body 
of  British  cavalry   charged  a  colamn 
commanded  by  Soult,  and  putting  it  to 
the    rout,  he    very  narrowly  escaped. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  English  were 
closed  upon  in  the  rear,  and  lacing  about, 
cut  their  way  back  again,  leaving  half 
their  men  dead  on  the  field.    Upwards 
of  700  wounded  were  left  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  cavalry, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  more  to 
their  fate.    Marshal  Soult  boasted,  in 
general  orders  to  hb  army  on  leaving 
Seville,  that  he  was  going  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  British,  and  likewise  repeated 
the  same    verbally  to  his  troops.    A 


copy  of  this  order  was  found  on  General 
Werle,  who  was  killed,  and  the  latter 
was  affirmed  by  deserters  and  prisoners. 

The  following  is  Marshal  Beresford's 
account  of  this  battle,  addressed  to  Lord 
Wellington,  and  transmitted  to  London 
by  his  lordship : 

AlbuerOf  May  18,  1811. 

<<^My  Lord, — I  have  infinite  satis- 
&ctioh  in  communicating  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  allied  army,  united  here 
unaer  nay  orders,  obtained  on  the  16th 
instant,  after  a  most  sanguinary  contest, 
a  complete  victoiy  over  that  of  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  to  your 
lordship  the  circumstances.  ^ 

"  In  a  former  report  I  have  informed 
your  lordship  of  the  advance  of  Marshal 
Soult  from  Seville,  and  I  had,  in  oonse- 

Suence,  judged  it  wise  entirely  to  raise 
le  si^  of  Badajoz,  and  prepare  to 
meet  him  with  our  united  forces,  rather 
than,  by  looking  to  two  objects  at  once, 
to  risk  the  loss  of  both.  Marshal  Soult, 


lency  Geoeial  Blake,  as  toon  as  he 
learnt  die  advance  of  Marshal  Soult,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  your  lordship,  proceeded  to  form  his 
junction  with  the  corps  under  my  orden, 
and  arrived  at  Valverde  in  person  on 
the  14tb  instant,  where,  having  con- 
sulted with  his  excellency  and  Gcnenl 
Castanos,  it  was  determined  to* meet  the 
enemy,  and  give  him  battle. 

"  On  finding  the  determination  of  the 
enemy  to  relieve  Badajoz,  I  had  broken 
up  from  before  that  place,  and  maiched 
the  in&ntry  to  the  position  in  front  of 
Valverde,  except  the  division  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Major-general  G.  L.  Cole, 
which,  with  2,000  Spanish  troops,  I  left 
to  cover  the  removal  of  our  stores. 

"  The  cavalry,  which  had,  according 
to  orders,  dllen  back  as  the  enemv  ad- 
vanced, was  joined  at  Santa  Martha  by 
the  cavalry  of  General  Blake ;  that  of 
General  Castanos,  under  the  Count  de 
Penne  Villamur,  had  l>een  always  with 
it.  "' 

''  As  remaining  at  Valverde,  thought 
stronger  position,  left  Badajoz  en^y 
open,  I  determined  to  take  up  a  positioa 
(such  as  could  begot  in  this  widdyopen 
country)  at  this  place;  thus  sUndiD^ 
direcUv  between  the  enemy  and  BadajoL 

'^  Toe  army  was  therefore  a»««>»^Mfd 
here  on  the  15th  instant.  Th^  corps  of 
General  Blake,  though  w^^l^'ng  a  forced 
march  to  efiect  it,  only  joined  in  the 
night,  and  could  not  be  placed  in  its  po- 
sition till  the  morning  of  the  16t^  in- 
stant, when  General  Cole's  division,  iRith 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  Don  Carios 
d'Espagne,  also  joined,  and  a  little  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  actioa.— 
Our  cavalry  had  been  fonoed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  instant,  to  retire  from 


it  appears,  had  been  long  straining  every    Santa  Martha,  and  joined  here.     In  the 


nerve  to  collect  a  force  which  he  thoui^ht 
fully  sufficient  to  his  object  for  the  relief 
of  Badajoz ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
drawn  considerable  numbers  from  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Victor  and  General 
Sebastiani,  and  also,  I  believe,  from  the 
French  army  of  the  centre.  Having 
thus  completed  his  preparations,  he 
marched  from  Seville  on  the  10th  inst. 
with  a  corps  then  estimated  at  15,000 
or  16,000  men,  and  was  joined  on  de^ 
Mending  into  Estremadura  by  the  corps 
under  the  General  Latour  Maubourgh, 
stated  to  be  5,000  men.    His  Excel- 


afternoon  of  that  day  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  front  of  us.  The  next  morn- 
ing our  disposition  for  reoeiving  the 
enemy  was  made,  being  formed  in  two 
lines,  neariy  parallel  to  the  river  Albue- 
ra,  on  the  ridge  of  the  gradual  ascent 
rising  from  that  river,  and  covering  the 
roads  to  Badajoz  and  Valveide ;  thoofth 
your  lordship  is  aware,  that  the  whole 
fiice  of  this  countiy  is  every  where  pass- 
able for  all  arms .  General  Blake*a  corps 
was  on  the  right,  in  two  linea ;  its  M, 
on  the  Valverde  road,  joined  the  right  of 
Major-general  the  Uonouiabk  William 
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Stewart's  division,  the  left  of  wliich 
reached  the  Badajoz  road,  where  com- 
menced the  right  of  Major-general  Ha- 
milton's division^  which  closed  the  left  of 
the  line.  General  CoIe*8  division,  with 
ooe  brigade  of  General  Hamilton's, 
hmtd  &  second  line  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  army. 

''The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  did  not  long  delay  his  attack ;  at 
eight  o'clock  he  was  observed  to  be  in 
movement,  and  his  cavalry  was  seen 
passing  the  rivulet  of  Albnera,  consider- 
ably above  our  right ;  and  shortly  after 
he  marched  out  of  the  wood  opposite  to 
tu,  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  two 
heavy  columns  of  infkntry,  pomting  them 
to  our  front,  as  if  to  attack  the  village 
and  bridge  of  Albuera ;  during  this  time, 
ander  cover  of  his  vastly  superior  ca- 
valry, he  was  filing  the  principal  body 
of  his  infimtry  over  the  river  beyond  our 
nght,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  in- 
tention appeared  to  be  to  tarn  us  by  that 
liank,  ana  cut  us  off  from  Valverde. 
Major-general  Cole's  division  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  form  an  oblique  line  to 
the  rear  of  our  right,  with  his  own  right 
thrown  back :  and  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  attack  our  right  becoming  evi- 
<^t,  I  requested  General  Blake  to  form 
pM  of  his  &rst  line,  and  all  hb  second, 
to  that  front,  which  was  done. 

**The  enemy  commenced  his  attack 
It  sine  o'clock,  not  ceasing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  menace  our  left ;  and  after  a 
strong  and  gallant  resistance  of  the  Spa- 
nish bt>ops,  he  gained  the  heights  upon 
which  they  had  been  formed:  mean- 
while the  division  of  the  'Honourable 
Major-general  William  Stewarthad  been 
hrought  up  to  support  them ;  and  that  of 
Major-general  Hamilton  brought  to  the 
^ft  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  mrmed  in 
<^tigiious  close  chlumns  of  battalions, 
lo  be  moveable  in  any  direction.  The 
Portuguese  brigade  of  cavalry,  under 
Brigadier-general  Otvray,  remained  at 
some  distuice  on  'the  left  of  thb,  to  check 
any  attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the 
village. 

"  As  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gained 
raked,  and  entirely  commanded  our 
whole  position,  it  became  necessary  to 
niake  every  effort  to  retake  and  maintain 
them ;  and  a  noble  one  was  made  by  the 
division  of  General  Stewart,  headed  by 
tlat  gallant  officer.    Nearly  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  enemy's  attack,  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  came  on,  which,  with  the 
smoke  from  the  firing,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  discern  anything  distinctly. 
This,  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had 
been  extremely  fiivourable  to  the  enemy 
in  forming  his  columns,  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent attack. 

*'The  right  brigade  of  General  Stew* 
art's  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Colbome,  first  came  into  action,  and 
behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner; 
and  finding  that  the  enemy's  column 
could  not  be  shaken  by  fire,  proceeded 
to  attack  it  with  the  bayonet;  and  while 
in  the  act  of  chairging,  a  body  of  Polish 
lancers  (cavalry)  which  the  thickness  of 
tlie  atmosphere  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  had  concealed,  and  which  was, 
besides,  mistaken  by  those  of  the  bri- 
gade, when  discovered,  for  Spanish  ca- 
valry, and  therefore  not  fired  upon, 
turned  it ;  and  being  thus  attacked  un- 
expectedly in  the  rear,  was  unfortunately 
broken,  and  suffered  immensely.  The 
31st  regiment,  being  the  left  one  of  the 
brigade,  alone  escaped  this  rharge,^and 
under  the  command  of  Major  L'Estrange, 
kent  its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of  Uie 
3ra  brigade,  under  Mfuor-general  Hogh- 
ton.  The  conduct  of  this  brigade  was 
most  conspicuously  gallant;  and  that  of 
the  2nd  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercromby,  was  not  less  so :  Major- 
general  Hoghton,  cheerinff  on  his  bri- 
gade to  the  charge,  fiell  pierced  by 
wounds.  Though  the  enemy  s  principal 
attack  was  on  this  point  of  the  right,  he 
also  made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that 
part  of  our  original  front  at  the  vilhige 
and  bridge,  which  were  defended  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  by  Major-general 
Baron  Allen,  and  the  light  infantry  bri- 
gade of  the  German  Legion,  whose  con- 
duct was,  in  eTery  point  of  view,  conspi- 
cuously good.  This  point  now  formed 
our  left,  and  Major-general  Hamilton's 
divisions  had  been  brought  up  there; 
and  he  was  left  to  direct  the  defence  of 
that  point,  whilst  the  enemy's  attacks 
continued  on  our  right,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Spanish  troops  sup- 
porting the  defence  of  this  place.  The 
enemy  s  cavalry,  on  his  infantry  attempt- 
ing to  force  our  right,  had  endeavoured 
to  turn  it ;  but,  by  the  able  manoeuvres 
of  Major-general  the  Honourable  Wil- 
2  o  2 
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Itam  Lumley,  commanding  the  allied 
cavalry,  though  vastly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  enemy  in  number,  his  endeavours 
were  foiled.  Major-general  Cole,  seeing 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  very  judiciously 
bringing  up  his  left  a  little,  marched  in 
time  to  attack  the  enemy's  lefl,  and 
arrived  most  opportunely  to  contribute, 
with  the  chaives  of  the  brigades  of  Ge- 
neral Stewarts  division,  to  force  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  situation,  and  re- 
tire precipitately,  and  to  take  refugre 
under  his  reserve;  here  the  fusileer  bri- 
gade particularly  distinguished  itself. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  con- 
siderable dbtance,  and  as  fiir  as  I 
thought  it  prudent,  with  his  immense 
superiority  of  cavalry ;  and  I  contented 
myself  with  seeing  him  driven  across 
the  Albuera. 

^  I  have  erery  reason  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  the  manner  in  which  our 
artillery  was  served  and  fought:  and 
Major  Hartman  commanding  the  British 
and  Major  Dickson  commanding  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  officers  and  men, 
are  entitled  to  my  thanks.  The  four 
guns  of  the  horse^artillery,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lefebvre,  did  great  execu- 
tion on  the  enemy's  cavalry;  and  one 
brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  (the  only 
one  in  the  field)  I  saw  equally  gallantly 
and  well  served ;  we  lost  in  the  misfor- 
tune which  occurred  to  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  Lteutenant-^lonel  Col- 
borne  (whom  Geneml  Stewart  reports  to 
have  acted,  and  was  then  acting,  in  a 
most  noble  manner,  leading  on  the  bri- 
gade in  admirable  order)  one  howitzer, 
which  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  gallant  GenenJ  Houghton's  brigade, 
had  time  to  cany  off,  with  200  or  300 
prisoners  of  that  briffade.  After  he  had 
boea  beaten  from  this  his  principal  at- 
tack, he  still  continued  tluit  near  the 
Tilhige,  on  which  he  never  could  make 
any  impression,  or  cross  the  rivulet, 
though  I  had  been  obliged  to  bring  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  troops  from 
it,  to  support  Uie  principal  point  of  at- 
tack; but  the  enemy  seeine  his  main 
attack  deCeated,  relaxed  in  his  attempt 
there  also.  The  Portuguese  division  of 
Major-general  Hamilton,  in  every  in- 
stance, evinced  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  oourage^  and  manoeuvred  equally, 
well  with  &e  British. 

'' Brigadier-general  Harvey's  Portu- 


guese brigade,  belonging  to  Geneml 
Cole*s  division,  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  itself  when  marching  in 
line  across  the  plain,  by  repulsing  with 
the  utmost  steadiness^  a  cnazge  of  the 
enemy  *s  cavalry. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  evcrj 
instance  of  discipline  and  valour  shown 
on  this  severely  contested  day  —  bat 
never  were  troops  that  more  valiantlj 
or  more  gjloriousfy  maintained  the  honor 
of  their  respective  countries.    I  have 
not  been  able  to  particularise  the  Span- 
ish divisions,  brigades,  or  regiments  that 
were  particukrly   engaged,  because  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  denomina- 
tions or  names ;  but  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  saying  that  their  behaviour  was 
most  gallant  and  honourable;  and  though 
from  the  superior  number  and  weight  of 
the  enemy's  foroe^that  part  of  them  that 
were    in    the   position   attacked  were 
obliged  to  cede  the  ground,  it  was  after 
a  galUnt  resistance,  and  they  continued 
in  good  order  to  support  their  allies; 
and  I  doubt  not  his  Excellency  Genenl 
Blake  will  do  ample  justice  on  this  head, 
by  making^  honourable  mention  of  die 
deserving. 

''  The  battle  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  over 
the  Albuera,  for.  the  remainder  of  the 
day  there  was  but  cannonading  and  skir- 
mishing. 

"  It  is  impossible  by  any  descriptioa 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops,  but  every  individual 
most  nobly  did  his  duty,  and  which  will 
be  well  proved  by  the  great  loss  we 
have  sunered  through  repulsing  the 
enemy;  and  it  was  observed,  thai  our 
dead,  particularly  the  57tb  regiment, 
were  lymg,  as  they  had  fought,  in  ranks, 
and  every  wound  vras  in  the  front, 

*'  The  Honourable  Major-genersl 
William  Stewart  most  particulariy  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  conduced  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  dav;  he  received 
two  contusions,  but  would  not  quit  the 
field.  Major-general  the  Honourabl 
G.  L.  Cole  is  also  entitled  to  every 
praise ;  and  I  have  to  regret  being  de- 
prived for  some  time  of  his  aerrices,  by 
the  wound  he  has  received.  The  Hon* 
ourable  Lieutenant-colonel  Abercromby, 
commanding  the  2nd  brigade,  Sod  divi- 
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lion,  and  Biajor  UEstmnge,  3l9t  regi- 
meot,  deserve  to  be  particiilarly  men- 
tioned ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
conduct  and  gallantry  of  Colonel  Inglis, 
at  the  head  of  bis  regiment.  To  the 
Honourable  Mfyor-general  William 
Lumler,  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  opposed  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  enemy»  and  foiled  him  in  his  ob> 
iect,  I  am  particularly  indebted.  To 
Major-general  Hamilton,  who  com- 
manded in  the  left,  during  the  severe 
attack  upon  our  right,  I  am  also  much 
indebted;  and  the  rortuguese  brigade 
of  Brigadier-generals  Fouseca  and  Arehi- 
bald  Campbell  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
To  Major-general  Allen,  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent bri^e  under  his  orders,  I  have 
much  praise  to  give;  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  assure  your  lordship, 
that  the  good  and  gallant  conduct  of 
every  corps,  and  of  every  person,  was  in 
proportion  to  the  opportuni^  that 
offered  for  distinguishing  themselves.  I 
know  not  an  individual  who  did  not  do 
his  duty. 

"  I  have,  I  fear,  to  regret  the  loss  to 
the  service  of  Colonel  Collins,  oom- 
manding  a  Portuguese  brigade,  his  leg 
luring  bean  earned  off  by  a  cannon-shot. 
lie  is  an  officer  of  great  merit ;  and  I 
(ieeply  lament  the  doith  of  Major-gene- 
ral Houghton,  and  of  those  two  pro- 
mising officers  lieutenantrcolonel  Sir 
William  Myers,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Duckworth. 

"  It  is  most  pleasing  to  me  to  inform 
your  lordship,  not  onW  of  the  steady 
and  gallant  conduct  of  our  allies,  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  his  Excellency 
General  Blake,  but  also  to  assure  you 
thai  the  most  perfect  harmony  has  sub- 
aated  between  us;  and  that  General 
Blake  not  only  conformed  in  all  things 
to  the  general  line  proposed  by  your 
lordship,  but  in  the  details;  and  in 
whatever  I  suggested  to  his  Excellency, 
I  received  the  most  immediate  and  cor- 
dial assent  and  co-operation;  and  no- 
dung  was  onutted,  on  his  part,  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  our  united  efforts; 
and  during  the  battle  he  most  essentially, 
by  his  experience,  knowledge,  and  zeal, 
contributed  to  its  fortunate  result. 

'*  His  Excellency  the  Captain-general, 
Castanos,  who  had  united  tne  few  troops 
he  hadin  a  state  to  be  brou^t  into  the 
field,  to  those  of  Geoeial  ^lake,  and 


placed  them  under  his  orders,  assisted 
in  person  in  the  field ;  and  not  only  on 
this,  but  on  all  occasions,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  General  Castanos,  who  is 
ever  befordiand  in  giving  whatever  can 
be  beneficial  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon cause. 
*'  Though    I    unfortunately    cannot 

Soint  out  the  corps,  or  many  of  die  in- 
ividuals  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  yet  I  will  not 
omit  to  mention  the  names  of  General 
Vallesteros,  whose  gallantry  was  most 
conspicuous,  as  of  the  corps  he  hod 
under  his  command ;  and  the  same  of 
General  Zayas  and  of  Don  Carlos 
D*£lspagne.  The  Spanish  cavalry  have 
behaved  extremely  well ;  and  the  Count 
de  Penne  ViUamur  i»  particularly  de- 
serving to  be  mentioned. 

'*  Our  loss  in  this  hard-contested  day 
is  very  severe.  The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
though  I  cannot  know  what  it  is,  must 
be  still  more  severe.  He  has  left  on  the 
field  of  battle  about  3,000  dead,  and 
we  have  taken  from  900  to  1,000  pri- 
soners. He  has  had  five  generals  killed 
and  wounded ;  of  the  fonmer,  genenJs 
of  division  VVerle  and  Pesim;  and 
Gazan  and  two  others  amongst  the  latter. 
His  force  was  much  more  considerable 
than  we  had  been  informed  of,  as  I  do 
not  think  he  displayed  less  than  ftom  80 
to  22,000  infentry,  and  he  certainly  had 
4,000  cavalry,  widi  a  numerous  and 
heavy  artillery.  His  overbearing  cavalry 
cramped  and  confined  all  our  operations, 
and  vrith  his  artillery  saved  the  infentiy, 
after  its  rout. 

'<  He  retired  after  the  battle  to  the 
ground  he  had  been  previously  on,  but 
occupying  it  in  position;  wad  on  Uiis 
morning,  or  rather  during  the  night,  oom- 
menced  his  retreat  on  tlw  road  he  came, 
towards  Seville,  and  has  abandoned 
BadajOK  to  its  fete.  He  left  a  number 
of  his  wounded  on  the  ground  he  had 
retired  to,  and  to  which  we  are  admi- 
nistering what  assistance  we  can.  I  have 
sent  our  cavalry  to  follow  the  enemy, 
but  in  that  arm  he  u  too  powerful  for  us 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  him  in  the 
plains  he  is  traversing. 

'*  Thus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage 
we  proposed  from  our  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  the  enemy ;  and  whilst  he 
has  beed  forced  to  abandon  the  object 
for  which  he  has  almost  stripped  Andft* 
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liuria  of  tnopS)  iastead  of  faavnig;  dewm- 
plished  the  Wughty  boastft  with  which 
Marshal  Souh  haiangued  his  thKips  on 
leaving  Seville,  he  returns  there  with  a 
curtailed  army,  and  what  perhaps  may 
be  still  more  hurtful  to  him,  with  a  dimi- 
nished reputation. 

<'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ftsc. 
(Signed)  *'  W.'C.  BERBsfoao, 
**  Manhaland  Lieutenaht-general.'* 

Phi]lipoti,the  govemoT,  made  so  sure 
of  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  that  he  had 
absolutely  prepared  a  house  for  Soult ; 
and,  in  order  of  that  general* s  approach 
with  the  army  intended  for  their  de- 
struction, he  had  ordered  the  whole  town 
to  be  illuminated. 


The  following  glowing  description  of 
some  of  the  ineidents  oonneeted  with  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  are  eaetracted  fnim 
<«  Recolleetions  of  the  Peninsula :" 

The  two  British  brigades  who  more 
particularly  distinguished  themsehres  on 
this  glorious  day,  were  the  Fusiieer  bri- 
gade, commanded  and  led  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Myersy  imd)  the  third  brigade  of  the 
second  division,  headed  by  General 
Houghton.  The  first  of  these,  composed 
of  two  battalions  of  die  7th  regiment  and 
one  of  the  23rd,  lost  upwards  of  tfiOO 
men;  and  the  other,  comp<Med  of  the 
39th,  first  48tb,and  57th  regim^tsVlost! 
1,050  men  killed  and  wounded,  having 
entered  the  field-  about  1,400  strong. 
This  last  brigade  went  itito  action  led  by 
a  major-geneial,  and  with  its  dbe  pro- 
portion of  field-ofiicers  and  captains.  I 
saw  it  at  three  in  theafteriioott : — a  cap- 
tain commanded  the  brigade;  the  57th 
and  4eth  regiments  were  commanded  by 
lieutenants;  and  the  junior  captain  oi 
the  29th  regiment  was  the  senior  effec- 
tive ofiicer  of  his  corps.<  Not  one  of 
these  six  regiments  lost  a  man  by  the 
sabre  or  the  lance;  they  wet«  never 
driven,  never  thrown*  into  confusion ; 
they  fought  in  line,  SQStaining  and  re- 
plying to  a  heavy  fire,  and  often  chairg- 
rag ;  and,  when  the  enemy  at  length  fled, 
the  standards  of  these  heroic  battalions 
flew  in  proud,  though  mournful  triumph, 
in  the  centre  of  their  weakened  but  vic- 
torious lines.  I  have  read  the  annabof 
modem  warfare  with  some  attention,  and 
1  know  of  little  which  can  comnarevrith, 
neihifig:vrhioh  ha»  surpassed,  tne  enthii* 


siastie  and  unyielding  bmvery  dMayed 
br  these  corps  on  tiK  field  of  Albuefa. 
Yet  this  dear-bought,  and,  let  me  add, 
not  useless  victory,  won  by  unaided  cou- 
rage, graced  with  no  trophies,  and  fol- 
lowed by  no  proportionate  result,  has 
almost  sunk  into  oUivion,  or  is  temem- 
bered  only,  and  spoken  of,  as  a  day  of 
donbtful  success,  if  not  of  positive  disas- 
ter.   It  was  certainly  not  uselesB,  b^ 
cause  the  object  of  MarshsA  Soult,  which 
was  the  relief  of  Ba^joz,  and  die  expul- 
sion of  our  troops  from  Spanish  Estre- 
madura,  was  wholly  defeated;  but  it  had 
yet  a  higher,  a  nobler,  a  more  nndyiog 
use,  it  added  one  to  tli^  many  bright  ex- 
amples of  British  heroism ;  it  gave  a  ter- 
rible and  long-remembered  lesson  to  the 
haughty  legions  of  France ;  aud,  whes 
Sottlt  rode  by  the  side  of  his  Imperisl 
master  on  the  field  of  Waterioo,  as  the 
cheering  of  the  Englirti  soldiery  struck 
upon  his  ear,  Albuem  wa^  not  fbrgpott«i, 
and  he  could  Iwve  whispered  him,  tJ^ 
they  weie  men,  who  could  only  be  de- 
feated, by  being  utterly  destroyed.    So 
much  for  the  battle,  generally  considered : 
I  would  now  relate  what  f^ll  under  my 
own  observation,  and  describe,  if  it  be 
possible,  my  filings  on  that  day.    We 
stood  to  our  arms  an  hdtur  befbfe  break 
of  day:  it  ^as  a  brillitint  sight,  at  sun- 
rise, to  9fee  the=  whole  of  the  Freneh  ca- 
valry movtng'on  the  plsSn;  but  inn  short 
time  they  retired  into  die  wood,  leaving 
their  picquets  as  before.    The  battalion 
being  dismissed,  I  breakfasted,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards'  sfet  out  to  walk 
towards  the  Spanish  troops,  little dieem- 
ing)  that  dhy,  of  a  general  action.     But 
the  sound  oif  a  few  shots  earned  me  to 
letum;    and  I  fbund  our  line  getting 
hastily  under  arms,  and  saw  the  enemy 
in  motion.    The  prelude  of  skiraushing 
lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  nod  our 
division  lost  a  few  men  by  random  gun- 
shot ;  all  this  time  we  were  standing  at 
ease,  and  part  of  it  exposed  to*  a  henry, 
chilling,  and  comfbrtless  ram.    Sounds, 
however,  which'  bnsath^  ail  the  fierce- 
ness of  battle,  soon  restohed  us ;  the  con- 
tinued rollmg  of  musketty,aooonpa&sed 
by  loud  and  repeated  discharges  of  cai>- 
nou  on -our  extreme  rtgfat^  tbid  us,  con- 
vineingly^  that  the  real  attiMt  wns  in  that 
qtiatter.    The  brigades  of  otir  divisroa 
were  successfully  called'  to  support  it. 
We  formed  in  open  column  ofc«npnies 
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It  half  4i#^if,  tod  mofv«d  in  lapid 
double  qaick  to  the  aoene  of  action.  I 
remember  wfll^  M  «e  moved  down  in 
column,  sbot  and  shell  iew  over  and 
through  it  in  quick  suooewion;  we  aus* 
tiiDfid  little  injury  from  either,  but  a  oap- 
uin  of  the  twenty-ninth  hiAd  been  dread-* 
fully  lacerated  by  a  ball,  and  lay  directly 
ifi  oar  path.  We  passed  close  to  him, 
and  he  knew  us  all ;  and  the  heart-rend- 
inf(  tone  in  which  he  called  to  us  for 
water,  or  to  kill  htm,  I  shall  never  for|pet. 
He  lay  alone,  and  we  were  in  motioOy 
and  could  give  him  no  succour ;  for  on 
this  trying  day,  such  of  the  wounded  as 
could  not  walk  lay  unattended  where 
they  fell: — all  was  hurry  and  strugvle; 
€v^  arm  was  vianted  in  the  field. 
When  we  arrived  near  the  discomfited 
and  retiring  Spaaiaids,  and  formed  our 
line  to  advance  throuirh  them  towards  the 
enemy,  a  very  noble-looking  young  Spa- 
nish officer  rode  up  to  ine»  and  begged 
me,  with  a  sort  of  proud  and  bmve 
anxiety,  to  explain  to  the  Engliih,  that 
his  countrymen  were  Ofdeped  to  retire, 
but  were  not  fly  Uig.  Just  as  our  line  had 
entirely  cleared  the  Spaniards,  tbe.smoky 
ihroud  of  battle  was,  by  the  slackening 
of  the  fire,  for  one  minute  blown  a^de, 
and  gave  to  our  view  the  French  greni^ 
(ii«r  raps,  their  arms,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  their  frowning  masses.  1 1  was 
a  momentary,  but  a  grand  sight ;  a  heavy 
atinospbere  of  smoke  again  enveloped 
us,  and  few  objects  could  be  discerned 
!U  all,  none  distinctly.  The  coolest  and 
bnvest  soldier,  if  he  be  in  the  heat  of  it, 
can  m^ke  no  calculation  of  time  during 
an  eotragement.  Interested  and  ani- 
mated, he  marks  not  the  flight  of  the 
Hours,  but  he  feels  that. 


_M 


Come  wliait  oome  may* 


Time  and  Uic  hour  ma  throagh  tlie  roaghMt 

day." 

This  murderous  contest  of  musketry 
la5ted  long.  We  were  the  whole  time 
progressively  advancing  upon  and  shak- 
i&e  the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  from  them,  we  received 
oiders  to  charge ;  we  had  ceased  firing, 
(^heered,  and  had  our  bayonets  in  the 
^hiirgint;  position,  when  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse  was  discovered  under  the 
shoulder  of  a  rising  ground,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  our  impetuosity.  Al- 
ready, however,  had  the  rxench  infantry, 
•Isrmed  by  our  preparatory  cheers,  whidi 


•Iwttya  indioile  the  ehaige,  broken  Md 
fled,  abandoning  some  gnns  and  how* 
itsera  about  sixty  yards  firom  us.  Ibe 
ptesenoe  of  their  cavalry  not  permittinff 
us  to  pursue,  we  hahed  and  reeommeneed 
filing  on  them.  The  slaiighter  was  now, 
for  a  few  minutes,  dfsadfiil ;  every  ahok 
toM ;  theb  oflkets  in  vain  attempted  to 
sally  them ;  tbey  would  make  no  eflbrt. 
Some  of  their  artiHevy,  mdeed,  took  up 
a  distant  position  whidi  mach  annoyed 
our  Kne ;  iMit  we  did  not  move,  until  we 
had  expended  every  round  of  our  ammu- 
nition, and  then  retired,  in  the  most  per- 
feftt  order,  to  a  spot  sheltered  from  tneir 
guns,  and  lay  down  in  line,  ready  to 
repulse  any  fresh  attack  with  the  bayo- 
net, lb  describe  my  feelinics  throoi^ 
out  this  wild  scene  ^h  fidelity,  woul<l 
he  impossible :  at  intervals,  a  shriek  or 
groan  told  that  men  were  fiilling  aronnd 
me ;  but  it  was  not  always  that  the  tu- 
mult of  the  contest  sufTeved  me  to  catch 
these  sounds.  A  constant  feeKng  to  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and  the  gradual  dimi* 
nation  of  our  fiont,  more  ttnly  bespoke 
the  h&vock  of  death.  As  we  moved, 
though  slowly,  yet  ever  a  Nttle  in  ad« 
vance,  our  own  killed  and  wounded  \By 
behind  us ;  but  we  arrived  among  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  those-  of  the  Spaniards 
who  had  fallen  in  the  first  onset:  we 
trod  among  the  dead  and  dying,  all  reck- 
less of  them.  But  how  shaH  I  picture 
the  British  soldier  going  mto  action  ?  He 
is  neither  heated  by  brandy,  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  inflamed  by 
the  deadly  feelinfirs  of  revenge ;  he  does 
not  even  indulge  in  expressions  of  animo- 
sity against  his  foes ;  he  moves  forward, 
confident  of  victory,  never  dreams  of  the 
possibility  of  defeat,  and  braves  death 
with  all  the  aocompanyinf?  horrors  of 
laceration  and  torture,  with  the  most 
cheerful  intrepidity. 

AUWIRAL   BOSCAWZlf. 

This  excellent  officer  was  so  anxious 
for  the  honour  of  the  sea  service,  and  for 
that  of  himself,  that  when  Lord  Anson, 
then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  refused 
to  confirm  his  promotion  of  two  naval 
officers  to  the  rank  of  post  captains,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  seige  of  Louisbouig, 
he  threatened  to  give  up  his  seat  at  the 
board  of  admiralty.  Lord  Anson,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  deprived  of  the  counsels 
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and  ikin  of  tins  great  sesumu*  thought  fit 
to   letract  his  opposition.     In    some 
French  memoirs  (written,  as  the  modem 
ones  of  that  ooontrr  in  general  are,  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge  and  information 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat),  Mr. 
Boacawen  is  represented  as  haring,  at  the 
seige  of  Louisoourg,  wholly  given  him- 
self up  to  the  direction  of  a  particular 
captam  in  that  arduous  and  enterprising 
business.    This  is  by  no  means  true. 
Whoever  knew  Mr.  Boscawen  imfmd^ 
whoever  was  acauaiiited  with  his  know- 
ledge in  his  profession,  with  his  power 
of  resource  upon  eveiy  occasion,  with  his 
intrepidity  ot  mind,  and  manliness  and 
independence  of  conduct  and  character, 
can  never  in  the  least  degree  give  credit 
to  this  foolish  and  hanrded  assertion. 
The  admiral,  however,  upon  other  occa- 
sions, and  iu  other  circumstances,  de- 
ferred to  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  professionally  connected.     He 
was  once  sent  with  a  command  to  inter- 
cept the  St.  Domingo  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, and  was  waiting  near  the  track  that  I 
it  was  supposed  they  would  take»  when 
one  of  the  seamen  came  to  him  to  say 
that  the  fleet  was  now  in  sight;  the  ad- 
miml  took  his  glass  ^^  ^°^  ^  supe- 
rior power  of  e^e,  or  perhaps  from  pre- 
vious infonnation,  said,  that  the  ssulor 
was  mbtaken,  and  that  what  he  saw  was 
the  grand  French  fleet.    The  seaman, 
however,  persisted.   The  admiral  desired 
some  other  of  his  crew  to  look  through 
the  glass:  they  all,  with  their  brains 
heatMl  with  the  prospect  of  a  prue,  de- 
clared, that  what  th<^  saw  was  the  St. 
Domingo    fleet.      "Inie   admiial   said, 
^  Gentlemen,  you  sliall  never  say  that  I 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  your  enriching 
yourselves:  I  submit  to  you;  but  re- 
member, when  you  find  your  mistake, 
you  must  stand  by  me.''    The  mistake 
was  soon  perceived,  and  the  admiral,  by 
such  an  exertion  of  manoeuvres  as  the 
service  has  not  often  seen,  saved  his  ship. 
He  was  so  little  afi*ected  with  the  spirit 
of  party  that  formerly  prevailed  in  our 
navy,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  country, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  profession,  that 
when,  on  his  return  from  some  expedi- 
tion, he  found  his  friends  out  of  place, 
and  another  administration  appointed, 
and  was  asked,  Whether  he  would  con- 
tinue as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?    He 
replied,  very  nobly, "  The  country  has  a  I 


right  to  the  iervices  of  its  prolessiona) 
men :  should  I  be  sent  agam  upon  any 
expedition,  my  situation  at  the  Aomira)^ 
would  facilitate  the  equipment  of  tbeflMt 
I  am  to  command. '^ 

A  favourite  captain  of  his  used  4o  de> 
clare,  that  previous  to  some  engageineot, 
whilst  he  was  contemplating  with  trftB»- 
port  the  excellence  of  his  ships,  and  the 
courage  and  skill  of  their  coamiaiiden, 
he  said  to  him,  "  Admiml,  do  yon  think 
that  all  your  captains  will  do  their  dot/ 
in  the  engagement?^  ''I  traat  they 
will,"  Implied  he,  *<but,Lienteaa&tB^ 
if  they  do  not,  the  first  person  Aat  I  ob- 
serve to  ftiil,  I  shall  send  you  to  his  ship 
to  supersede  him."  At  a  thM  wkeo 
party  disputes  ran  very  high,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  memorable  advice  of  tlie 
illustrious  Blake,  who  on  a  simihreocs- 
sion  observed,  ^  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind 
state  affiiirs;  wears  to  prevent  foreignm 
from  fooling  us.'*  No  greater  teitiawoy 
of  the  merit  of  Admiral  Boacawen  ctn 
be  given  than  that  afibnled  by  the  Isie 
Lord  Chatham,  when  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country:  '<When  I  apply/*  9ud 
he,  '*  to  other  officers  respecting  any  ex- 
pedition I  may  chance  to  pro|ect,  the? 
always  raise  difficulties,  ym  aluays  find 
expedienta.'* 

FIDEUTT. 

In  an  action  between  Petlon  and  Chri»- 
tophe,  the  officers  of  Christophe  pointed 
out  Petion  to  their  men,  as  their  grand 
mark,  he  having  a  long  yellow  feather  is 
his  hat :  one  of  Petion  s  aids-de-camp, 
Captain  Cotillay,  a  man  of  colour,  rode 
up  to  Petion  and  informed  him  of  his 
dan^r,  and  solicited  a  change  of  hats; 
Petion  refused  it,  and  the  aid-decamp 
rode  off.  About  half  an  hour  afterwaid^ 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
cut  Petion  oflT,  and  would  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  for  Captain  Cotillay, 
who,  perceiving  the  danger  of  his  generalt 
rode  up  to  him,  and  seized  his  feather, 
put  it  i  n  hi  own  hat,  and  took  an  oppo- 
site direction,  accompanied  by  three 
other  aids*de«camp,  and  thus  saved  the 
generars  hfe. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  lO.  1B36. 


SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 


'■■] 


The  moat  jjlorioun  eTent  connected 
*iih  our  naTal  history  during  the  yeat 
m-i,  a  the  sie^  of  Gibraltar.  Ai 
Mun  aa  Spain  united  with  France,  in  the 
"•r  sgaiusi  Great  Britain,  she  seemed 
nott  particularly  anxious  to  regain  pos- 
swwn  of  (iibratlar.  Minorca,  also,  as 
l^lnj  an  island  so  close  to  ihe  coast  of 
Spam,  and  having  always,  till  its  cap- 
ture by  Greut  Britain,  rormed  part  of 
i^w  tDonarchy,  '•as  another  though  an 
inferior  object  of  her  plans  and  attack. 
Ibe  «iege  of  Yon  St,  Philip  in  this  is- 
land was  carried  on  with  great  vigour, 
•nd  a  force  of  16,000  regular  troops, 
ilh  one  hundred  and  nine  pieces  of 
I***!  battering  cannon,  and  thirly-rix 
l*^e  ntonars,  under  the  command  of 
iht  Duke  De  Cnllon,  wat  employed  for 
liial  purpose :  to  Oppose  this  immense 

Vol.  1. 


force,  General  Murray,  who  commanded 
the  fori,  had  a  veiy  feeble  and  inadequate 
garrison.  IJe,  however,  made  a  deter- 
mined and  long  resistance,  and  did  not 
surrender  till  the  number  of  his  men 
were  reduced  by  a  dreadful  and  invete- 
mle  acurvy  to  Dot  more  than  six  hundred 
and  sixty  (out  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two)  fit  for  duly,  and 
even  of  these,  live  hundred  and  sixty 
were  actually  tainted  with  this  disorder. 
The  joy  of  the  king  of  Spain  at  the  con- 
quest of  Minorca  was  excessive ;  he  de- 
termined now  to  direct  his  whole  efTorU 
to  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  before 
which  he  had  long  kept  a  numerous 
army ;  all  the  ailempis  of  which,  how< 
ever,  had  been  comptelely  baliled  by  the 
-■■■-■■-  '"  •  Elliot,  who  com- 
The  Duke  De 
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Crillon  was  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  Spanish  annies ;  and  the  con- 
queror or  Minorca  was  looked  forward 
to  and  depended  upon  for  the  recovery 
of  Gibraltar.  Forty  thousand  land 
farces,  including  twelve  thousand  French 
troops,  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides floating  batteries,  frigates,  and  other 
vessels  of  war,  formed  the  force  employed 
for  this  greHt  enterprise. 

Many  plans  were  proposed  for  bring- 
ing this  immense  force  to  act  with  the 
greatesreffect  against  the  fortress.     One 
of  these  was,  that  the  whole  fleet  should 
be  brought  to  the  direct  attack  of  the 
place,  on  all  sides,  by  sea,  while  the  land 
forces  carried  on  a  furious  assault :  and 
it  was  reckoned  that  by  this  plan,  the 
fortress  might  be  captured  with  the  loss 
perhaps  of  ten  or  twenty  ships  of  war, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  troops. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Spa- 
nish monarch,  in  his  extreme  eagerness 
to  obtain  possession  of  Gibraltar,  would 
not*  have  hesitated  to  have  made  this 
enormous  sacrifice,  provided  there  was  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success ;  but  to  all 
who  knew  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
both  naturally  and  by  art,  and  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  its  defenders,  the  scheme 
was  regarded  as  wild  and  impracticable. 
Another,  .therefore,  was  proposed,  which, 
though  it  was  avowedly  and  openly  the 
plan  of  the  Chevalier  D  Arcon,  a  French 
enfjrineer  of  great  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been,  in  reality,  mo- 
dified and  arranged,  if  not  formed,  by 
the  Spanish  monarch  himself.    Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  floating  batteries  were 
to  be  constructed  on  such  a  principle, 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  ef- 
fort or  means  of  the  besieged  either  to 
sink  or  set  fire  to  them.  In  order  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  sink   them,  their 
keels  and  bottoms  were  to  be  fortified 
with  an  extraordinary  thickness  of  tim- 
ber:  to  secure  them   against  fire,  the 
sides  of  the  floating  batteries  were  to  be 
lined  with  timber  and  cork,  a  long  time 
soaked  in  water,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  wet  sand  between :   it  was  supposed 
that  by  this  means  no  cannon-shot  would 
penetrate ;  or  if  it  did,  that  the  wet  sand 
would  not  only  impede  it  progress,  but 
prevent  it  from  setting  fire  to  the  vessels. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their 
construction  remains  to  be  noticed.   *'  In 
imitation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 


I  in  the  living  body,  a  great  vmHj  of 
I  pipes  and  canals  perforated  all  the  solid 
workmanship,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
continual  succession  of  water  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  vessel :  a 
number  of  pumps  being  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  an  unlimited  supply.  By 
this  means  it  was  expected  that  the  red- 
hot  shot  would  operate  to  the  remedy  of 
its  own  mischief,  as  the  very  action  of 
cutting  through  those  pipes  would  pnh 
cure  its  immediate  extinction.  So  that 
these  terrible  machines,  teeming  with 
every  source  of  outward  destructioo, 
seemed  to  be  themselves  invulnerable, 
and  entirely  secure  from  all  danger." 

In  order  to  construct  these  singular 
and  terrible  machines,  ten  great  ships, 
firom  six  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
tons  burthen,  were  cut  down  to  the  state 
required   by  the  plan  of  the  engineer ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
timber  were  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion.    Tiiere  was  still,  however,  some 
things  to  be  guarded  against :  they  were 
not  yet  bomb-proof;   in  order  to  render 
them  so,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  men  at  the  batteries  from  grape-shot, 
a  hanging-roof  was  erected,  and  con- 
trived in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be 
raised  or  let  down  with  the  greatest  h- 
cility,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  on  board 
the  vessels :  this  roof  was  formed  of  a 
strong  netting,  covered  and  prot^ted  by 
wet  hides  of  great  strength  and  thick- 
ness; such  a  slope  was  given  it,  as  it 
was  supposed  would  effectually  serve  to 
throw  off  the  shells  that  might  &11  oo  it, 
before  they  could  burst  or  do  any  mis- 
chief.     On  board  these  batteries  were 
placed  brass  cannon  of  a  large  caltbre, 
and  in  each  ship  a  supply  was  kept  in 
case  of   accident.    The  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  Chevalier  D'Arcon  was  not 
yet  exhausted :  as  the  effect  of  these  bat- 
teries must  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  rapidity  and  constancy  with  which 
they   fired  off  the  cannon    that  were 
pla^ced  on  them,    he  had  contrived   a 
kind  of  match,  **  to  be  placed  on  the 
lights  of  the  guns,  of  such  a  nature,  as 
to  emulate  lightning  in  the  quickness  of 
its  consumption,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
action ;  and  by  which  all  the  guns  of  the 
battery  were  to  go  off  together,  as  it  had 
been  by  a  single  shot." 

The  Spanish   commander,  liowcTer, 
did  not  trust  entirely  to  the:je  meana,  ibr* 
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midable  as  they  were;  no  less  then 
twdve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
were  collected  for  the  siege,  and  the 
quantity  of  gun  powder  only,  was  said 
to  exceed  eighty-three  thousand  harrels. 
As  not  the  smallest  douht  was  enter- 
tained that  the  fate  of  Gibraltar  was 
sealed,  two  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
of  France,  the  Count  D'Artois,  the 
French  king's  brother,  and  the  Duke 
De  Bourbon,  his  cousin,  arrived  at  the 
camp  about  the  middle  of  August,  in 
Older  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
united  arms  of  France  and  Spain. 
Scarcely  a  single  person,  except  the 
Duke  De  Crillon  himself,  thought  it 
possible  that  the  fortress  could  hold  out 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack  began ; 
and  be  was  thought  extremely  and  un- 
necessarily cautious  and  distrustful,  when 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  might 
require  fourteen  days. 

General  Elliot,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  idle,  or  unprepared ;  he  knew  very 
well  the  measures  that  were  about  to  be 
employed  against  him,  and  the  force  that 
was  to  support  and  carry  into  execution 
those  measures.  So  far  from  appearing 
daunted,  he  determined  to  provoke  his 
opponents  to  the  attack ;  this  he  resolved 
upon,  in  consequence  of  observing  that 
tndr  works  on  the  land  side  were  nearly 
oompleted,  and  of  the  hope  he  enter- 
tained that  he  should  be  able  to  inter- 
rupt, if  not  to  destroy  them.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  September,  therefore,  he  commenced 
a  powerful  and  well-directed  fire,  by 
which,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Mahon 
battery  and  another  adjoining  it  were  set 
in  dames,  and  by  five  in  the  evening  they 
were  entirely  consumed.  By  this  mea- 
sure of  General  Elliot's,  the  enemy  were 
exceedingly  mortified  and  provoked; 
and  resolving,  if  possible,  to  wipe  off 
the  stain,  they  hastened  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  grand,  and  as  they  hoped, 
the  final  and  decisive  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  by  hresk  of  day,  a 
new  battery  of  sixty-four  heavy  cannon 
was  opened,  which  poured  its  shot  into 
the  garrison  without  intermission.  The 
enemy,  during  this  and  several  suc- 
ceeding days,  fired  at  the  rate  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  cannon-shot  and 
one  thousand  and  eighty  shells  in  every 
twenty-four  hours;  while  their  ships 
node  continual  attacks  on  EuropaToint, 


the  defbnee  of  which  was  solely  entrusted 
to  Captain  Curtis  and  the  marine  bri- 
gade under  Ills  command.  In  order  that 
the  attention  of  the  garrison  might  be 
completely  distracted,  by  the  various 
and  multitudinous  forms  of  attack  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  the  gun  and  mor- 
tar-boats were  added  to  the  other  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  continued  their  as* 
saults,  both  by  da)r  and  night,  without 
the  smallest  intermission,  on  the  works 
of  the  fortress. 

At  this  time  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  forty- 
eight  sail  of  tne  line,  arrived  at  Alge- 
siras  firom  Cadiz ;  and  every  thing  was 
also  complete  in  the  batterinff  ships. 
These  were  covered  vrith  one  hundred 
and  fiftv-four  pieces  of  heavy  cannon ; 
and  to  the  service  of  each  gun,  thirty-six 
artillery-men  were  appointed ;  besides 
these,  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
oflScers  to  direct  the  operations,  and  of 
seamen  to  work  and  manage  the  vessels, 
so  that  the  whole  number  on  board  of 
these  battering  ships  could  not  be  less 
than  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  The 
plan  was,  that  the  fire  of  these  vessels 
should  be  steadily  directed  to  one  object, 
while  the  gun  and  mortar-boats,  with  the 
floating-battery  and  the  bomb-ketches, 
should  carry  on  their  attack  in  every 
possible  direction.  It  was  calculated 
that  every  part  of  the  fortress  would  at 
one  and  the  same  time  be  exposed  to  a 
most  dreadful  and  destructive  fire ;  and 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  gar- 
rison to  be  every  where  present  and  upon 
the  alert,  it  was  hopea  that  some  point 
would  be  so  fiir  iniured  as  to  present  a 
favourable  place  for  assault,  if  the  go- 
vernor still  determined  to  hold  out. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  the  ten  battering 
ships  of  the  enemy  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  over  towards  Gibraltar,  where  they 
occupied  the  stations  allottcid  for  them, 
about  nine  hundred  yards  from  the 
works.  The  ship  on  board  of  which 
the  Spanish  admiral  was,  was  stationed 
near  the  King's  Bastion,  while  the  other 
vessels  extended,  three  to  the  southward 
of  the  flag,  as  fiur  as  the  Church  Bat- 
tery ;  five  to  the  northward,  near  the  Old 
Mole ;  and  one  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  admiral  As  soon  as  thev  had 
reached  their  stations,  they  began  a  heavy 
cannonade,  in  which  they  were  seconded 
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and  supported  by  the  cannon  and  mor^ 
tars  in  the  lines,  while  the  batteries  from 
the  garrison  opened  with  hot  and  cold 
shot  from  the  guns,  and  with  shells  from 
the  howitzers  and  mortars. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, much  less  to  describe,  the  horrid 
grandeur  of  this  scene;  the  imagination, 
even  though  it  were  of  the  most  fertile 
and  vigorous  kind,  could  not  form  a 
picture,  in  any  respect,  equal  to  what 
this  day  witnessed.  Although  General 
Elliot  made  no  pompous  display  of  the 
measures  he  hao  adopted  to  defend  him- 
self, yet  on  trial  they  were  found  to  be 
completely  adequate,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  but  of  destruction ; 
and  even  hb  enemies  admitted  that  skill 
and  bravery  such  as  his,  they  had  never 
before  encountered  or  witnessed.  '*  The 
prodigious  showers  of  red-hot  balls,  of 
Dombs,  and  of  carcasses,  which  filled 
the  air,  and  were  without  intermission 
thrown  to  every  point  of  the  various  atr 
tacks,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the 
garrison,  astonished  the  commanders  of 
the  allied  forces,  who  could  not  conceive 
the  possibility  that  General  Elliot, 
streigntened,  as  he  was,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  garrison,  should  have 
been,  by  any  means,  able  to  construct 
or  to  manage  such  a  multitude  of  fur- 
naces as  they  deemed  necessary  to  the 
heating  of  the  infinite  quantity  of  shot 
then  Uirown.  The  number  of  red-hot 
balls  which  the  battering  ships  only  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  es- 
timated, in  their  own  accounts,  at  not 
less  than  four  thousand.  Nor  were  the 
mortar-batteries  in  tlie  fortress  worse 
supported ;  and  while  the  battering  ships 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  objects  of 
vengeance,  as  thev  were  of  apprehension 
to  the  garrison,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsiUa  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  torrents  of  fire  which 
were  incessantly  poured  upon  it." 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
battering  ships  were  completely  invul- 
nerable to  all  the  attempts  made  by  the 
garrison  to  destroy,  tliem ;  while  they 
continued  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  to  maintain  a  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive cannonade,  they  resisted  the  com- 
bined powers  of  fire  and  artillery  to 
such  a  degree^  that  the  mcessant  showers 
of  shells,  and  the  red-hot  shot,  with 
which  they  were  assailed,  made  no  visi- 


ble imprAsion  upon  them.    About  two 
o'clock,    however,    there  were  erideot 
symptoms  of  their  approaching  destnic- 
tion :  smoke  was  seen  to  rise  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  admiral's  deck ;  and 
that  this  proceeded  from  some  senoos 
and  alarming  cause  was  evident  from 
the  men  being  observed  using  fire-en- 
gines, and  pouring  water  into  the  holes 
Uiat  were  made  by  the  red-hot  shot 
This  circumstance  served  to  stimultte 
the  efforts  of  the  garrison ;  it  was  now 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  though  these  bet- 
tering ships  were  constructed  wi(h  so 
much  art  and  ingenuity,   and  thoogb 
they  were  capable,  at  the  same  time, 
of  inflicting  and  of  suffering  so  much, 
yet  there  were  in  the  garrison  means 
amply  sufficient  to  silence  and  destroy 
them.      In  the  course  of  the  night  it 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  fire  on  board  of  them  encreased ; 
that  it  was  not  got  under,  was  evident 
from  the  continued  efforts  of  the  men  to 
work  the  fire-engines,  and  to  pour  %vater 
down  the  shot-holes ;.  the  fire  from  the 
garrison  vras  therefore  continued  without 
intermission  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
night ;  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  admiral's  ship  and  another  were 
more  visibly  on  fire.    Every  thing  on 
board  them  indicated  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  alarm ;   rockets  were  thrown 
up,  to  announce  their  distress  and  dan- 
ger to  the  other  ships,  and  the  fleet  im- 
mediately sent  out  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power;  but  to  afford  assistaore, 
under  the  circumstances^  in  which  the 
battering  ships  were  placed,  was  neither 
very  safe  nor  veiy  easy.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  battering  ships,  or  to 
save  them  where  tliey  were :  the  grand, 
and  indeed  the  only  object,  therefore, 
was  to  take  out  the  men ;  but  the  veiy 
means  which  had  been  employed  to  ren- 
der these  ships  formidable  to  the  giu- 
rison,  made  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
approach  them ;   they  were  filled,  and 
made  up  as  it  were,  with  combusti- 
ble matter,  which,  now  that  they  were 
on    fire,    was   continually  exploding; 
while  the  fire  from  the  garrison,  directed 
with  more  vigour  against  thes^e  ships,  as 
they  were  seen  to  be  on  flames,  added 
greatly  to  the  risk   of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  save  their  unfortunate  coa- 
trades. 
While  these  operations  were  going  on, 
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Brigadier  Cuitisy  with  his  souadroo  of 
guB-boats,  lay  under  the  ^lew  Mole, 
leady  to  take  advantage  of  any  favour- 
able opportunity  which  might  present 
itself:  this  opportunity  was  now  at 
band;  accordingly,  about  three  o'clock, 
wben  the  enemy  had  sufiered  most 
dreadfully,  and  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  by  their  battering  ships 
baving  taken  fire,  he  began  his  attark 
upoo  their  flank,  in  a  most  masterly 
style  and  with  great  effect.  His  gun- 
boau  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  rake  the  entire  line  of  the  battering 
ships,  and  dius  to  repel  all  attemptt 
which  the  Spaniards  were  making  to  re- 
lieve and  succour  those  who  were  in 
them :  do  hope  or  chance  of  safety  now 
reaiaioed  for  these  unfortunate  men,  un- 
less in  the  humanity  of  their  conquer- 
on  :  and  this  humanity  was  in  a  great 
measure  saccessfiilly  exercised,  notwith- 
siaoding  to  save  them  was  still  attended 
with  great  and  imminent  danger.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  morning  of  the  14th 
that  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  was  discovered, 
or  that  the  efforts  of  Brigadier  Curtis  in 
tlie  i^use  of  humanity  could  be  success- 
fully exerted :  when  day  lisht  appeared, 
the  scene  was  most  dreadful.  In  the 
midst  of  the  flames  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy  were  discovered  crying  out  for 
assistance ;  while  others  were  seen  float- 
ing on  pieces  of  timber,  liable  every 
moment  either  to  be  washed  off,  or  to 
W  dttuxiyed  by  the  shot  from  the  gar- 
nson.  As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  fire 
from  Gibraltar  were  clearly  seen,  and  it 
vas  pat  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  enemy 
were  completely  conquered,  the  firing 
ceased  entirely:  every  thought,  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  di- 
i^ected  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards 
^"^  now  turned  to  their  relief  and  suc- 
cour. In  a  moment  it  was  forgotten  that 
tkey  were  enemies,  and  only  remembered 
by  the  British  that  they  were  suffering 
ffcUow-creatures.  In  a  moment,  those 
vessels  which  had  been  employed  to  deal 
destruction  among  them,  were  used  for 
<be  purpose  of  saving  them;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  British  displayed  more  intre- 
pidity in  their  endeavours  to  save,  or  to 
desuoy.  In  this  sacred  and  honourable 
^oiployment,  Brigadier  Curtis  and  bis 
i^oarine  brigade  were  almost  exclusively 


engaged.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  exertions  they  made,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves,  or  the 
skill  which  they  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion. One  instance  may,  however,  be 
given :  they  succeeded  in  dragging  out 
from  the  holds  of  the  burning  ships,  an 
officer  and  seventy-nine  men,  most  dread- 
fully scorched.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  none  but  Britons  could  have  de- 
fended Gibraltar,  as  it  was  defended ; 
and  none  but  Britons  could  have  saved 
their  enemies  in  such  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion. 

At  one  time,  the  roost  dreadful  ap- 
prehension was  entertained  that  Briga- 
dier Curtis  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
noble  and  generous  humanity :  the  boat 
in  which  he  was  employed  in  saving  the 
unfortunate  Spaniaras,  lay  close  to  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  battering  ships,  at 
the  very  moment  that  she  exploded ;  for  ^ 
a  short  period,  every  thing  was  involved 
in  the  utmost  darkness :  Siis  was  a  time 
of  dreadfiil  suspense.  General  Elliot 
and  all  the  garrison  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  six>t,  and  soon  had  the  happiness 
to  perceive  the  commodore's  pinnace 
safe,  when  the  smoke  was  dispelled ; 
the  escape,  however,  was  roost  miracu- 
lous ;  a  large  piece  of  timber  struck  the 
boat  and  made  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  and 
she  was  only  preserved  from  instantly 
sinking,  by  the  seamen  stuffing  their 
jackets  into  the  hole.  Nearly  four  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  were  saved  from  in- 
stant and  inevitable  destruction  by  means 
of  Commodore  Curtis  and  bis  brigade 
of  marines ;  while  their  loss  in  the  bat- 
tering vessels  alone  was  estimated  at  one 
thousand  dye  hundred. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  whole 
loss  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  memorable 
day :  that  it  was  very  enormous  is  cer- 
tain, both  from  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  fire  from  the  garrison,  and  from  the 
very  circumstances,  that  they  published 
only  a  vague  and  contradictoiy  account 
respectmg  it.  How  the  whole  scene  im- 
pressed one,  probably  not  very  callous, 
as  having  been  accustomed  to  the  car- 
nage of  war,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  from  a 
French  officer,  dated  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  which  was  published  in  the  foreign 
gazettes :  if  ^e  occurrences  and  disas- 
ters of  that  day  called  forth  sudi  feelings 
and  sudi  language,  certainly  thcMe  of 
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the  13th  must  huve  produced  a  similar 
efiect:  ''The  eye  is  fatigued,  and  the 
heart  rent  with  the  sight  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  wounded,  whom  the 
soldiers  are  this  moment  carrying  away ; 
the  number  makes  one  shudder ;  and  I 
am  toldy  that  in  other  parts  of  the  lines, 
which  are  not  within  view  of  my  post, 
the  numbers  are  still  greater.  Foriu- 
natelv  for  my  feelings,  I  have  not,  at 
this  instant,  leisure  to  reflect  much  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  mankind." 

Such  admirable  measures  had  been 
taken  by  the  governor  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  garrison,  while  they 
were  employed  in  defending  the  fortress 
and  in  annoying  tlie  enemy,  that  their 
loss  was  comparatively  light,  and  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  artillery  corps: 
the  marine  brigade,  of  course,  bemg 
much  more  exposed,  suffered  more  se- 
Terely ;  yet  not  nearly  to  such  a  degree 
'  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the 
course  of  about  nine  weeks,  the  whole 
number  slain  amounted  only  to  sixty- 
five  ;  and  the  wounded  to  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  How  little  channe  the 
Spaniards  had  of  succeeding  in  their  at- 
tack, even  if  their  battering  ships  had 
not  taken  fire,  may  be  judged  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  works  of  the  for- 
tress were  scarcely  damaged,  and  afforded 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  had  been  con- 
structed. 

As  the  enemy  now  had  most  melan- 
choly proof  Uiat  Gibraltar  could  not  be 
taken  by  any  means  that  human  power 
oould  bring  against  it,  the  only  chance 
that  remained  to  them  of  reducing  it 
was  by  fiimine:  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  supplies  being 
brought  to  it,  as  they  knew  it  was  nearly 
destitute.  Lord  Howe,  however,  was 
approadiing  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
a  numerous  convoy  laden  with  every 
kind  of  stores  and  provisions :  to  op- 
pose him,  the  enemy  .trusted  to  their 
combined  fleet.  It  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  the  plan  and  intention  of  the  ene- 
my to  cruise  off  Cape  St.  Mary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  British  fleet ;  but  this 
measure  was  abandoned,  and  they  took 
their  station  in  the  Bay  of  Gibialtar. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  while  lying  in 
the  ba^,  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind  came 
on,  which  threw  them  into  great  disor- 
der,  expoecd  them  all  lo  imminent  dag- 


ger, and  actually  caused  the  loss  of  the 
St.  Michael  ot  seventy- four  guns,  which 
being  driven  under  the  worics  of  Gib- 
raltar, was  taken  possession  of,  and  her 
crew,   consisting  of   six  hundred  iDd 
'*fifty  men,  made   prisoners.      On  the 
11th,  signals  were  made  on  board  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  proved  to  the  gar- 
rison that  the  British  fleet  were  in  si^t ; 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Latooa 
frigate  arrived  in  the  bay ;  and  in  the 
evening  she  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet.   It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must 
have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  garrison, 
till  the  convoy,  which  was  to  bring  them 
succours  so  greatly  needed,  should  gtt 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy;  and 
this  anxiety  was  greatly  encreased,  when 
th^  discovered,  that  though  the  wind 
and  weather  were  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able, yet  by  the  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention of  the  masters  of  the  transports, 
only  four  out  of  thirty-one  xeacbecT their 
destined  anchorage,  the  rest  bein^  driven 
past  the  bay  into  the  Mediterranean. 
This  provoking  and  unfortunate  accident 
obliged  Lord  Uowe  to  enter  the  Medi- 
terranean also,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  bringing  hick  tbe  convoy. 
The  enemy  took  advantage  of  this  to 
attempt  to  recover  two  of  their  line  of 
battle  ships,  which  in  the  storm  of  the 
10th   had  been  driven   from  Aigestras 
out  of  the  Straits :  they  also  entertained 
hopes,  that  while  employed  in  brining 
back  these  vessels,  they  might  cither 
capture  some  of  the  store-ships,  or  at 
least  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
bay.    Tbe  force,  however,  was  consi- 
derably lessened  ;   they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  three  of  their  ships,  which 
were  disabled;  the  St.  Michael  had  been 
uken,  and  two  others  were  absent. 

Lord  Uowe  was  soon  apprixed  of  tbe 
movements  and  the  apparent  intention 
of  the  combined  fleet,  by  the  Latooa 
frigate,  and  he  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  his  ships  to  collect  around 
him.  At  sunset  on  the  13th,  forty-two 
ships  of  the  line,  and  other  vesseb, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  sixty-fear 
sail,  were  seen  six  leagues  to  the  wind- 
wani  of  him,  on  the  larboud  tack.  At 
first  they  seemed  disposed  to  bear  down 
on  the  British,  but  afterwards  they 
hauled  their  wind  and  stood  ofl".  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  mean  time,  had  formed  his 
plan  of  aolioD ;  he  arranged  his  tet  m 
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three  lines,  sendiiig  off  his  convoy  where 
they  might  safely  wait  the  issue  of  the 
hattle,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Buf- 
k\o  man  of  war.  His  fleet  consisted 
only  of  thir^-two  sail  of  the  line,whereas 
that  of  the  enemy  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  ships  that 
had  been  driven  from  Algesiras. 

As  the  enemy  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  %ht,  the  Buffalo,  with  the  transports, 
rejoioed  Lord  Howe,  and  was  dispatched 
towards  the  bay;    on  the  18th  hesuc^ 
ceeded  in  landing  two  regiments,  and  in 
tending  in  a  supply  of  fifteen  hundred 
barrets  of  gunpowder  from  the  fleet. 
While  performing  these  operations,  the 
combined  fleet  not  only  offered  no  im- 
pediment, but  they  did  not  even  come  in 
light.    On  the  19th,  however,  while  the 
British  fleet  were  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits,   between    Europa    Point    and 
Ceuta,  they  were  seen  in  the  north-east 
quarter.     As  a  battle  in  the  Gut  ap- 
peared in  every  point  of  view  by  no 
means  prudent.    Lord  Howe  repassed 
the  Straits  into  the  Atlantic,  the  enemy 
following  him  at  a  few  leagues  distance. 
As  soon  as  the  British  admiral  got  clear 
of  the  Straits,  he  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle to  the  leeward,  but  the  combined 
fleet,  though  the  time  of  action,  as  well 
1^  tlie  distance,    lay  entirely  in  their 
power,   contented  themselves,    towards 
the  evening,  wiUi   a  cannonade  on  the 
van  and  rear  of  the  British,  which  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect.    Lord  Howe's 
own  ship,  the  Victory,  not  returning  a 
single  shot,  and  the  others  only  firing 
occasionally. 

During  the  manoeuvres  on  this  occa- 
sion, three  ships  of  the  rear  of  the 
British  fteet,  the  Union,  Buffalo,  and 
Vengeance,  being  considerably  astern  of 
the  rest,  Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  in  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  of  one  hundred 
sod  twenty  guns,  and  a  French  admiral, 
supported  by  three  large  ships,  and 
seren  ships  of  two  decks,  bore  down 
upon  them,  with  the  intention  and  ex- 
i^^^rtation  of  cutting  them  off.  These 
vesseJs,  not  daunted  by  the  approach 
of  sui  U  a  superior  force,  reserved  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  came  within  musket 
ihot,  when  thev  commenced  it  in  such 
a  masterly  and  efficient*  manner,  that 
their  opponents  were  quickly  thrown 
into  great  disorder  and  confusion.     The 


ship  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  imwieldy 
ana  unmanageable  from  her  great  size, 
was  thrown  completely  aback,  and 
obliged  to  haul  her  wind,  and  withdraw 
from  the  action.  As  night  came  on, 
thev  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, but  were  again  so  well  received, 
that  after  a  distant  cannonade,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  they  sheered  off. 

Different  opinions  were  formed  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Lord  Howe  on 
this  occasion :  all  parties  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  having  accomplished  the  great 
and  paramount  object  of  his  voyage— 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  with  great  skill 
and  seamanship;  but  many  contended, 
that  when  he  had  done  this  service,  he 
ought  to  have  shewn  more  earnestness, 
and  used  more  strenuous  and  aealous 
endeavours  to  come  up  and  engage  the 
combined  fleets ;  while  others  main- 
tained, that  no  good  object  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  an  engagement 
with  them,  while  in  case  of  a  disastrous 
issue,  much  evil  might  have  resulted. 
The  following  observations  on  this  dis* 
puted  point  seem  deserviug  of  atteiition 
and  respect. 

*<  The  distant  fire  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
on  the  20th,  as  usual ;  and,  as  all  that 
was  intended  by  it,  excepting  merely  to 
save  appearanoes,  did  a  good  deal  of 
damt^  to  the  yards  and  rigging  of  se- 
veral of  the  English  shipping,  so  that  if 
Lord  Howe  had  even  been  disposed  to 
pursue  the  eiiemy  on  the  following 
morning,  he  could  not  have  so  done; 
but  that  undoubtedly  neither  was,  nor 
ought  to  have  been,  any  part  of  his  ob- 
ject. The  measure  of  mere  fighting, 
without  any  adequate  object  in  view, 
can  never  be  adopted  by  any  wise  com- 
mander, either  by  sea  or  by  land.  Tlie 
great  service  of  relieving  Gibraltar,  was, 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  most  happilv 
and  gloriously  performed,  under  such 
circumstances  oi  inferiority  of  force,  as 
not  only  fully  to  support,  but  highly  to 
exalt  our  naval  renown,  and  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag.  It  was  evident 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  combined  enemy,  with 
so  great  a  superiority  as  they  possessed, 
had  not  at  any  time  the  smallest  intention 
of  hazarding  a  general  action,  however 
willing  they  might  be  to  risk  some  loss 
in  order  to  maintain  that  appearance 
and  however  watchfiil  they  were  to  profit 
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of  any  advantage  that  might  be  afforded. 
The  British  commandery  besides,  had 
other  important  services  still  to  provide 
for;  he  detached  eight  ships  of  the  line 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  six  lothe  coasts 
of  Ireland,  on  his  vtay  home;  neither 
of  which,  or  at  least  the  former,  could 
probably  have  been  done,  if  a  forced 
tociion  had  taken  place.*' 

AN  ECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THE 
SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

nOMAMITY. 

Baroh  Von  Helmstadt,  a  Spanish 
officer,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  having 
been  severely  wounded  by  a  musket-shot 
in  one  of  his  knees,  was  found  lying 
iipon  the  platform  of  the  St.  Carlos  bat- 
tery, by  two  British  artillery  soldiers, 
who,  moved  with  generous  compassion 
at  his  situation,  resolved  to  rescue  him 
from  his  impending  fate.  They  took 
him  up  in  their  arms,  and  canied  him 
out  of  the  battery,  where  he  must  soon 
have  perished  in  the  flames.  Unwilling 
to  leave  him  upon  the  sands  in  his  help- 
less state,  they  determined  upon  carry- 
ing him  into  the  garrison.  They  were 
exeruting  their  noble  purpose,  when 
ihpy  met  with'  Lieutenant  Cuppage,  of 
thfir  own  corps,  who,  while  he  bestowed 
the  warmest  encomiums  upon  his  men 
for  their  humanity,  himself  assisted  in 
the  generous  office  which  it  suggested. 
With  every  possible  tenderness  they  con- 
veyed the  wounded  prisoner  to  the  bar- 
riers, where  they  dia  not  arrive  till  two 
hours  after  the  whole  detachment  had 
retired.  During  this  time  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  had  been  reported  in  the  garrison  as 
lost.  Having  presented  themselves  at 
the  barrier,  ana  being  admitted,  they 
passed  through  the  different  guards, 
amidst  the  mingled  admiration  and  ap- 
nlause  of  the  whole,  till  thev  reached 
the  garrison-hospital,  where  they  depo- 
sited the  Baron. 

On  such  an  instance  of  humanity,  the 
mind  dwells  with  applauding  rapture. 
While  strongly  characteristic  of  the  ge- 
nerous disposition  of  a  British  soldier 
towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  it  dignifies 
human  nature,  and  illuminates  the  rug- 
ged front  of  war  with  the  radiant  ema- 
nations of  philanthropy.  To  the  feelings 
of  a  Britisn  officer,  any  eulogium  upon 


an  exercise  of  hb  humanity  woaid  wear 
the  appearance  of  an  insult.  Geneioiity 
to  a  conquered  enemy  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  military  character  of  tins 
country;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an 
axiom  established  by  the  stamp  of  Om- 
nipotence itself,  that  the  moat  generous 
are  invariably  the  most  brave. 

To  the  two  soldiers,  the  same  consi- 
derations of  delicacy  do  not  so  stron^y 
apply  as  to  their  officer,  and  it  becomes 
the  peculiar  duty  of  the  hist(man,  to 
snatch  from  oblivion  the  names  of  two 
men,  whose  feelings  were  equally  an 
honour  to  their  profession  and  their  sp^ 
cies.  They  were  named  Campbell  and 
Paton,  two  privates  in  the  second  batta- 
lion of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

THE  PAVOEXTE  WELL. 

The  soldiers,  although  on  Tery  short 
allowance  of  provisions,  were  observed 
to  be  almost  always  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, which  appeared  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  Governor  (Elliot)  had, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  sprirituous  li- 

3uors  whatever.  He,  however,  at  length 
iscovered  that  the  men  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  their  water  from 
a  certain  well  in  the  medical  garden. 
Judgine  there  must  be  some  obvious 
reason  for  the  preference,  he  resolved  to 
examine  the  water  himself.  Accordingly, 
on  procuring  some  of  it,  he  ascertained 
that  a  moiety,  at  least,  of  the  liquor  was 
rum.  This  at  once  accounted  for  the 
decided  preference  the  soldiers  had  shown 
for  this  water,  and  also  for  the  liberal 
use  they  had  made  of  it.  He,  of  course, 
instantly  proscribed  the  use  of  this  ma- 
gical fount,  to  the  no  small  regret  of  the 
garrison.  To  account  for  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  Governor  had  sent  out  to  him  a 
quantity  of  rum ;  and  for  its  greater  se- 
curity, and  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  soldiers,  tie  hod  it  buried  near 
the  above  well,  and  that  during  the  bom- 
bardment, a  shell  exploded  on  the  iden- 
tical spot,  which  tearing  up  the  earth, 
and  bursting  the  casks,  caused  the  nun 
to  flow  into  the  adjoining  well. 


London  :--Frinted  br  Joispb  Laht,  S,  Bdward* 
street,  Hempetead-road ;  and  pobltalMd  'bf 
W.  M.  Clabk,  19*  Warwtek-Une.  Patetaoeter- 
row;  J.  Pattib,  17,  Hich-streec,  Bloomsbnni 
and  may  be  bad,  by  order,  of  aU  BookacUeca 
in  town  and  country. 
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No.  3fl.]  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17, 1836.  [PaicE  Id. 

RETREAT  FROM  WATERLOO. 


It  wm  ihnt  that  ihe  French  quilted 
iVwir  porilion  at  th«  baltle  or  Waterloo. 
Thefannoneera  abandoned  their  guca — 
Ibedriireti  of  the  train  rut  the  trscei  of 
ili«r  horte*~ihe  infantry— the  cavalry 
—juldien  of  eve'y  kind,  and  of  every 
null,  minf  ted  and  conrounded,  appeared 
onlj  as  one  unorganized  mau,  which 
Tithing  muld  arrest,  and  which  sought 
"1  safety  along  the  road  and  across  the 
iield).  Slalioaedon  the  edge  of  Ihe  road, 
'  mi*d  of  carrifign  precipitately  fol- 
'owi^  the  impnlse,and  became  al  length 
Kimcumbeted  by  the  pTeMarr,thBt  they 
•vuM  no  longer  proceed.  At  that  mo 
nwni, am  wM  hMrd  of,  "Savehimielf 
■liannl'   and  thia  uniTpnut  rout  wax 


of  their  sjiuation  ;  for  lite  French  aoldi 
ia  not  like  those  of  other  couniriei,  en- 
tirely passtTe  ;  he  obierves,  hereasoiii, 
and  under  nocircumsiancM  does  he  yield 
an  obEdience  to  his  commander,  so  blind 
as  not  to  subnljt  their  operations  to  his 
own  judgment.  No  route,  no  point  of 
rendezvous,  had  been  ((iven,  and  there 
was  (hen  no  longer  any  means  lo  make 
ihem  known.  The  generals  and  the  other 
officers  lost  in  lhecrowd,and  borne.ilong 
with  it,  were  separated  from  their  troops. 
There  was  no  longer  any  biitBlion  be- 
hind which  they  could  rally  ;  and  while 
nothing  had  b*en  foreseen  to  secure  an 
orderly  retreat,  in  what  manner  was  it 
possible  to  check  so  absolute  a  niul  ? 

The  British  cavalry  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the   French   guard,  who,  in  ■ 
1  4 
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body,  retreated  slowly,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure orderly,  along  the  road.  They  ob- 
stinately, but  uselessly,  defended  them- 
selves. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
even  the  British  soldiers,  would  have 
spared  the  lives  of  these  brave  men,  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  yielding  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  their  answer  was, 
"Tlie  guard  never  yields — it  dies  I"  A 
dreadful  butchery  then  took  place,  and 
continued  till  they  abandoned  their  ranks, 
and  sought  for  refuge  in  the  common 
flight.  The  guard,  that  unshaken  pha- 
lanx which,  in  the  greatest  catastrophes, 
had  always  been  the  rallying  point  of 
the  army,  and  which  had  always  served 
it  for  a  rampart — the  guard,  at  last,  the 
terror  of  the  enemy,  'had  been  over- 
thrown, and  fled  with  the  multitude. 
Every  one  sought  for  safety  at  random ; 
they  struggled,  they  pressed,  and  endea- 
voured to  outstrip  each  otlier;  groups, 
more  or  less  numerous,  collected  toge- 
ther, and  passively  followed  those  who 
took  the  lead.  Fear  exaggerated  every 
peril ;  and  night,  which  was  not  long  in 
.supervening,  even  although  its  obscurity 
was  not  great,  contributed  still  more  to 
heighten  the  confusion.  But  where  was 
Napoleon?  Reports  about  him  were 
^-arious  in  the  flymg  army — that  he  had 
fallen — that  he  was  taken.  Lacoste,  his 
guide,  first  gives  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  more 
damning  testimony  against  the  emperor. 
He  repeated,  several  times,  in  great  agi- 
tation, "  We  must  save  ourselves !  How 
terrible  these  grey  horses  are !  We  must 
save  ourselves  V*  This  was  the  man  who 
had  flung  away  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
wrung  tears  from  every  eye  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  "  who  never  had  pity 
on  any  one,  nor  looked  on  what  he 
trod.''  How  did  Frederick  of  Prussia 
act  in  circumstances  quite  as  desperate  ? 
— Ever  greatest  in  adversity ;  most  for- 
midable in  despair,  instead  of  crying 
**  We  must  save  ourselves,"  he  galloped 
to  a  small  but  firm  body  of  his  guards, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  field,  and  calmly 
asked  them,  *'  My  friends,  when  do  you 
mean  to  die.' "  **  Now !"  was  the  electric 
answer. — ^«*Then  follow  me."  Napoleon 
availed  himself  of  the  darkuess  and  the 
crowd,  and  sneaked  away.  Napoleon's 
last  resource  should  have  been,  if  not  a 
cast  like  that  of  Frederick,  a  death  like 
Argentine's. 


The  British  cavalry,  who  had  followed 
Qp  the  success  for  a  considerable  way, 
became  exhausted,  and  no  longer  able 
to  continue  the  pursuit;    but  Bluuhfr 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  this  cti- 
tical  juncture,  happened  to  arrive,  at  ihe 
same  mon.ent,  at  a  point  near  the  farm 
of  La  Belle  Alliance.    They  exchanv'Hl 
a  hasty,  but  heartfelt  embrace  and  mu- 
tual congratulation,  and  arranged,  that 
the  Prussians,  who  were  companiiively 
fresh,  should  fbllow  the  French  durinj; 
the  night.    Blucher  accordingly  orderHi 
that  every  man  and  horse  in  his  arniT, 
capable  of  action,  should  pursue  the  fu- 
gitives, without  allowing  them  the  small- 
est time  to  rally.    This  they  were  the 
more  enabled  to  do  by  the  light  of  a 
full  moon,  whose  brilliancy  assisted  s 
slaughter  from  which  the  French  found 
no  refuge,  and  in  vain  sought  for  merrv. 
In  the  battle  of  the  16th,  the  Prussi&u 
had  sought  for  quarter  from  the  French, 
which  they,  in  an  exulting  manner,  re- 
fused, putting  every  man  whom  they 
took,  to  the  sword  :  and  during  the  bat- 
tle on  this  day  (the  18th),  they  had,  hj 
their  savage  cruelty,  forfeited  every  cbim 
to  the  benefit  of  the  usual  rules  of  war: 
the  lancers,  in  particular,  with  brutal  fe- 
rocity, scoured  the  field,  piercing  with 
their  spears   the  woundea  and   dvinc- 
The  "  Quoi !  tu  n'est  pas  mort  ?  "  o't  the 
spearman  was  usually  accompanied  with 
a  thrust  of  his  lance,  which  gives  coun- 
tenance to  the  general  opinion,  that  thtir 
orders  were,  to  give  no  quarter.     E«*ii 
the  British  officers  who  were  carried  be- 
fore Buonaparte,  although  civilly  treated 
while  he  spoke  to  them,  and  dismissed 
with  assurances  that  they  should  have 
surgical  assistance  and   proper  attend- 
ance, were  no  sooner  out  of  his  pr^ 
sence,  than  they  were  stripped,  beaten, 
and  abused.  Most  of  the  prisoners  whom 
the  French  took  from  our  light  cavalry, 
were  put  to  death  in  cold  blcKK),  or  owed 
their  safety  to  concealment  or  a  speedy 
escape."  The  Prussians  fiercely  revenged 
this  slaughter.     In  a  town,  says  a  G«t* 
man  officer,  not  six  miles  from  the  fitrld 
of  battle,  eight  hundred  French  lav  dead, 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut 
down  like  cattle.    The  black  hussars  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  man- 
fully exerted  themselves  during  the  bat- 
tle, earnestly  sought,  and  were  gianttd 
permission  to  join  Uie  Prussians  lo  the 
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wann  pursuit,  and  were  no  less  active  in 
the  destruction  of  the  foe.  The  share 
they  had  taken,  although  an  active  one, 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  enern^  on  the 
field  of  battle,  had  not,  in  their  estima- 
tion, fully  atoned  for  the  death  of  their 
chief.  They  headed  the  chase,  and  none 
escaped  wiio  came  within  their  reach. 
The  death  of  General  Duchesme  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  implacability  of  their 
revenge.  One  of  these  Bruns wickers, 
while  in  pursuit,  seeing  him  at  some 
distance,  rode  up  to  him ;  the  General 
immediately  begged  for  quarter.  The 
soldier  for  a  moment  looked  sternly  at 
him  with  his  uplifted  sabre,  and  then 
briefly  exclaimed,  "  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick fell  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
thou  also  shalt  bite  the  dust  1" 

While  the  Prussians  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  flying  French,  the  British  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  which  trie 
enemy  had  occupied  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
turned to  Brussels.  As  he  traversed  the 
plain,  the  moon  rose  unclouded,  and 
sbed  her  pale  light  over  the  field  of  bat- 
ile— the  noise  of  the  cannon  and  com- 
I'itants  no  longer  assailed  his  ears — 
th.Te  was  nothing  heard  save  the  groans 
and  mournful  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers ;  and  as  he  rode  slowly 
■long,  and  observed  the  piles  of  dead 
which  lay  every  where  around  him,  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  tears. 
The  race  of  man  must  become  extinct, 
ere  the  memory  of  this  day  perish.  Even 
whea  aees  shall  have  passed  away,  dull 
and  cold-hearted  must  he  be,  who  for 
the  first  time  treads  the  soil  of  Waterloo 
without  emotion.  The  Hero,  the  Poet, 
and  the  Painter,  will  esteem  it  the  sa- 
cred land  of  their  pilgrimage,  and  while, 
in  all  the  inspiration  of  congenial  souls, 
(ancy  pictures  to  them  those  scenes  we 
l>ave  attempted  to  describe,  they  will 
think  of  the  deeds  that  can  never  die, 
and  with  a  more  than  Catholic  zeal, 
search  for  a  relic  of  the  poorest  soldier 
who  achieved  them. 

llie  French,  in  their  flight,  having 
long  lost  sight  of  the  Emperor,  conjee 
tured  that  some  accident  had  befallen 
Him,  for  he  had  not  been  seen  since  he 
left  Waterloo,  till  by  chance  two  horse- 
men of  his  own  guard  found  him  wan* 
dering  alone  in  the  orchard  attached  to 
the  htm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.    As  they 


approached  his  hiding-place,  he  was  able 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  discern  who 
they  were.  He  instantly,  disclosed  him- 
self, and  they  ventured  to  conduct  him 
across  the  fields,  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
reach  his  own  equipage.  In  this  en- 
counter, he  narrowly  escaped  the  Prus- 
sian hussars,  who  were  roaming  about 
every  where,  but,  happily  for  him,  they 
passed  them  unnoticed,  and  he  eot  fairly 
inside  his  own  carriage,  which  drove  fu- 
riously towards  Genappe.  Meantime, 
the  Prussians,  in  (heir  pursuit,  were 
gaining  ground  upon  them,  and  the  cries 
of  the  miserable  wretches  who  were  pe- 
rishing beneath  their  sabres,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  had  cleared  the  town, 
but  to  his  annoyance,  was  occasionally 
stopped  by  the  carriages  which  had  tlie 
lead.  This  gave  the  Prussians  time  to 
get  forward,  and  they  soon  overtook  the 
carriage  of  Napoleon ;  but  while  the  pur- 
suers were  employed  in  cutting  down 
the  postillions,  who  continued  lashing 
their  horses  with  great  fury,  the  Empe- 
ror succeeded  in  getting  out  unnoticed, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  with  a  few  chosen 
officers  who  had  niUied  round  his  vehi- 
cle, galloped  with  all  possible  haste,  by 
the  road  to  Charleroi; — a  little  way  be- 
yond which  they  stopped,  and  partook 
of  some  refreshment,  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  want.  Napoleon,  in  particular, 
had  tasted  nothing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle,  and  the  night  was 
now  veiy  far  advanced.  Here  he  dis- 
missed Lacoste,  his  guide;  and  at  two 
in  the  morning,  they  again  mounted  their 
horses  and  pursued  their  course.  Ar- 
riving at  Philipeville,  the  gates  were 
shut;  and  before  he  could  gain  admit- 
tance, he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  interrogation  of  the 
guard,  and  awaiting  the  convenience  of 
the  governor,  who  was  sent  for  to  esta- 
blish his  identity.  This  ceremony  being 
gone  through,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his 
suite,  entered,  and  the  barriers  were  im- 
mediately reclosed.  The  army  followed 
at  random,  scarcely  any  one  knowing 
the  direction  he  ought  to  pursue ;  thou- 
sands of  straggling  soldiers  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  and  carried  with 
them  terror  and  alarm.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  thunderstruck  to  hear, 
almost  at  the  moment  they  had  learned 
its  success,  of  the  irreparable  defeat  of 
the   French  army,  and  to  find  them- 
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selves  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  a 
Tictory,  dearly  earned  with  their  blood, 
would  render  doubly  ferocious.  The 
strong  places  every  where  shut  their 
gates,,  and  repulsed  by  force  the  fugi- 
tives who  demanded  admission,  obliging 
them  to  find  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  where  they  committed  every  ! 
kind  of  excess.  A  little  way  beyond 
Charleroi,  are  two  roads ;  the  one  leads 
to  Avesnes,  the  other  to  Philipeville. 
Many  fugitives  went  by  way  of  Avesnes, 
while  others  followed  the  road  which 
Napoleon  had  taken;  and  numerous 
stragglers,  who  were  careless  of  every 
thing  beyond  a  wish  to  avoid  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  concealed  themselves  in 
the  surrounding  forests.  In  this  manner 
the  army,  by  degrees,  gradually  and  al- 
most entirely  disappeared. 

Napoleon,  having  passed  some  hours 
at  Philipeville,  was  anxious  to  proceed ; 
but  the  fugitives,  who  bad  collected 
round  the  gates  of  that  city,  being  in- 
formed of  his  place  of  refuge,  were  eager 
to  give  new  jiroofs  of  his  devotion.  In 
order  to  hasten  their  immediate  retreat, 
he  propagated  a  report,  b)r  means  of  his 
emissaries,  that  the  Prussians  were  ap- 
proaching. These  minions  leaving  the 
town  in  a  secret  manner,  made  a  circuit, 
and  soon  appeared,  calline  out,  ''The 
Prussians !  the  Prussians !  Iliis  was 
quite  sufficient  to  disperse  his  unwel- 
come attendants,  who  were  instantly 
seen  flying  in  every  direction.  It  was 
this  crowd  of  unsheltered  sufferers,  who, 
in  the  accents  of  despair,  spread  abroad 
the  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  was 
blockaded  in  Philipeville.  Buonaparte 
meanwhile  quietly  pursued  his  route  to 
Mezieres,  and  at  nightfall,  approached 
Rocroi,  where  he  was  anxiously  solicited 
to  remain  during  the  night ;  but  being 
aware  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
reach  the  capital  before  his  defeat  was 
known  there,  he  refused  this  friendly  re- 
quest, and  hastily  resuming  his  journey, 
arrivcKi  at  Paris,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth  of  June. 


DBSCRIPTIOli  OF  BONAPARTE  S  CARRIAGE 
CAPTURED  DURING  THE  RETREAT  FROM 
WATERLOO. 

The  exterior  of  the  carriage  is,  in  many 
respects,  very  like  the  modem  English 
traveUing  chariots.  The  colour  is  a  dark 


blue,  with  a  handsome  hordure  oma- 
ment  in  gold ;  but  the  Imperial  arms 
are  erabluzoned  on  the  pannels  of  th« 
doors.  It  has  a  lamp  ai  each  corner  of 
the  roof,  and  there  is  one  lamp  fixed  it 
the  back,  which  can  throw  a  strong  light 
into  the  interior. 

In  the  front  there  is  a  great  projectioo; 
the  utility  of  which  is  very  considerable. 
Beyond  this  projection,  and  nearer  to  • 
the  horses,  is  a  seat  for  the  coachman. 
This  is  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
prevent  the  driver  from  viewing  the  in- 
terior of  the  carriage;  and  it  is  also 
placed  so  as  to  afford  to  those  who  are 
within,  a  clear  sight  of  the  horses,  and 
of  the  surrounding  country :  there  are 
two  sabre-cuts,  which  were  aimed  at  the 
coachman  when  the  carriage  was  taken. 

The  pannels  of  the  carriage  are  bul- 
let-proof: at  the  hinder  part  is  a  pr»- 
jecting  sword  case,  and  the  pannel  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  so  con- 
trived, that  it  may  be  let  down,  and 
thereby  facilitate  the  addition  or  renooval 
of  conveniences,  without  disturbing  the 
traveller. 

The  under-carriage,  which  has  swan- 
neck  iron  cranes,  is  of  prodigious  strength; 
the  springs  are  semi-circular,  and  each 
of  them  seems  capable  of  bearing  half  a 
ton ;  the  wheels,  and  more  particularly 
the  tire,  are  also  of  great  strength.  The 
pole  is  contrived  to  act  as  a  lever,  by 
which  the  carriage  is  kept  on  a  level  in 
every  kind  of  road.  The  under-carriage 
and  wheels  are  painted  in  vermilion, 
edged  with  the  colour  of  the  body,  beu^ht- 
ened  with  gold.  The  harness  is  very  litiie 
worthy  an  imperial  equipage ;  it  bears 
strong  marks  of  its  services  in  tue  Rus- 
sian campaign,  and  its  former  uses  are 
to  be  recognized  only  by  the  B's,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  several  places. 

The  interior  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion ;  for  it  is  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  uf  a  kitchen,  a  bed-room,  a 
dressing-room,  an  office,  and  an  eating- 
room. 

The  seat  has  a  separation ;  but  whe- 
ther for  pride  or  convenience  can  only 
be  conjectured. 

In  the  front  of  the  seat  are  compart- 
ments for  every  utensil  of  probable  util- 
ity :  of  some  there  are  two  sets,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver.  Among  the 
gold  articles,  are  a  tea-pot,  coffee-pot. 
sugar-bason,  cream-€wer,  coflee-cup  and 
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satioer,  siop-bason,  candlesticks,  wash- 
hand-bason,  plates  for  breakfast,  &c. 
Each  article  is  superbly  embossed  with 
the  Imperial  arms,  and  engraved  with 
his  favourite  N :  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
lamp,  anything  could  be  heated  in  the 
carriage. 

Beneath  the  coachmao's  seat  is  a  small 
box  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  four  inches  square :  this  contains 
a  bedstead  of  polished  steel,  which  cculd 
be  fitted  up  within  one  or  two  minutes : 
the  carriage  contained  mattresses,  and 
the  other  requisites  for  bedding,  of  very 
exquisite  quality ;  all  of  them  coromo- 
diously  arranged.  There  are  also  arti- 
cles for  strict  personal  convenience,  made 
of  silver,  fitted  into  the  carriage. 

A  small  mahogany  case,  about  ten 
inches  square  by  eighteen  long,  con- 
tains the  peculiar  necessaire  of  die  ex- 
emperor.  It  is  somewhat,  in  appearance, 
like  an  English  writing-desk ;  having 
the  Imperial  arms  most  beautifiilly  en- 
gmved  on  the  cover.  It  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  articlesi  almost  all  of  them 
of  solid  gold. 

The  liquor-case,  like  the  necessaire,  is 
made  of  mahogany ;  it  contains  two  bot- 
tles ;  one  of  them  still  has  the  rum  which 
^w  found  in  it  at  the  time :  the  other 
contains  some  extremely  fine  old  Ma- 
laga wine.     Various  articles  of  perfu- 
mery are  among  the  luxuries  which  re- 
main; and  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
^h  to  discourage  British  manufactures,  | 
there  are,  nevertheless,  some  Windsor ! 
soap,  and  some  English  court- plaister;  I 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  eau  de  lavande,  salt  | 
spirit,  &c.  there  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  perfumeries  were  not  disregarded. 

lliere  is  a  writing-desk,  which  may 
be  drawn  out  so  as  to  write  while  the 
carriage  is  proceeding;  an  ink-stand, 
pens,  &c.  were  found  in  it:  and  here 
^as  found  the  ex-emperor's  celebrated 
portfolio. 

In  the  front  were  also  many  smaller 
compartments  for  maps  and  telescopes ; 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  carriage  is  a  net- 
work for  carrying  small  travelling  requi- 
sites. 

On  one  of  the  doors  of  the  carriage 
are  two  pistol  holsters,  in  which  were 
found  pistols,  that  had  been  manufac- 
tured at  Versailles;  and  in  a  holster, 
close  lo  the  seat,  a  double-barrelled 
pistol  also  was  found:  all  the  pistols 


were  found  loaded.  On  the  side  there 
hung  a  large  silver  chronometer  with  a 
silver  chain :  it  is  of  the  most  elaborate 
workmanship. 

The  doors  of  the  carriage  have  locks 
and  bolts:  the  blinds  behind  the  win- 
dows shut  and  open  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  may  be  clos^  so  as  to  form 
a  barrier  almost  impenetrable. 

On  the  outside  of  the  front  windows, 
is  a  roller-blind  made  of  strong  painted 
canvas:  when  pulled  down,  this  will 
exclude  rain  or  snow,  and  therefore  se- 
cure the  windows  and  blinds  from  being 
blocked  up,  as  well  as  prevent  the  ddiup 
from  penetrating. 

« I  HAVE  DONE  MY  DUTY." 

A  TALE  OF   THE    LAST   WAB. 


-She  would  sit  and  weep 


At  what »  sailor  Boflers  ;  fancy  too, 
Deloaire  hope,  where  warmest  wishM  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. — Co  vrraa. 

'^  I  dearly  love  a  sailor ! "  exclaimed 

the  beautiful  and  fiiscinating  Mrs.  D , 

as  she  stood  in  the  balcony  of  her  house, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  affectionate 
and  indulgent  husband,  and  gazing  at  a 
poor  shattered  tar,  who  supplicated  cha- 
rity by  a  look  that  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest the  generous  sympathies  of  the 
heart :  "  I  dearly  love  a  sailor,  they  are 
so  truly  the  children  of  nature;  and  I 
never  feel  more  disposed  to  shed  tears, 
than  when  I  see  the  hardy  veteran,  who 
has  sacrificed  his  youth,  and  even  his 
limbs,  in  the  service  of  his  couniry, 

**  Cist  abandoned  on  tb.e  world's  wide  sta^^, 
And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam." 

Look  at  yon  poor  remnant  of  the  tem- 
pest ;  probably  reduced  to  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  a  wanderer,  without 
a  home  to  shelter  him,  or  ever  witnessing 
one  commiserating  smile  to  shed  a  ray 
of  sunshine  on  the  winter  of  his  life.  I 
can  remember,  when  a  child,  I  had  an 
uncle  who  loved'me  very  tenderly,  and 
my  attachment  to  him  was  excessive; 
indeed  he  was  the  pride  and  admiration 
of  the  village,  and  every  one  esteemed 
the  cheerful  mariner.  But  untoward 
events  cast  a  gloom  upon  his  mind ;  he 
hastened  away  to  sea,  and  we  never  saw 
him  more." — By  tliis  time  the  weather- 
beaten,  care-worn  seaman,  had  advanced 
towards  the  house,  and  cast  a  wistful 
glance  aloft ;  but  it  was  full  of  honest 
pride  that  disdained  to  beg,  and  yet  his 
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appeartnee  was  sio  marked  with  emry 
emolem  of  poverty  and  hunger,  that  as 
the  coniHctiiig  feelings  woriced  within  his 
breast,  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
struggles  of  his  heart.  There  was,  how* 
ever,  a  manly  firmness  in  his  deport- 
ment that  bespoke  no  ordinary  mind; 
and  a  placid  serenitv  in  his  eye,  that 
beamed  with  benevownoe,  and  seemed 
only  to  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
a  friend  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  or  share 
his  hard-earned  pittance  with  a  mess- 
mate in  distress.  A  few  scattered  grey 
locks  peeped  from  beneath  an  old  straw 
hat,  and  one  sleeve  of  hb  jacket  hung 
unoccupied  by  his  side— the  arm  was 
gone.  ^*  I  should  like  to  hear  his  his- 
toiy,"  said  the  amiable  lady;  '^let  us 
send  for  him  in.''  To  express  a  wish 
and  have  it  gratified  were  the  same  thing 
to   Mrs.  D  ,  and  in  a  few  mi- 

nutes the  hoary  tar  stood  before  them. 
**  Would  you  wish  to  hear  a  tale  of  woe?  '* 
cried  the  old  man  in  answer  to  her  re- 
quest.    *'  Ah,  no  I    why  should    your 
tender  heart  be  wounded  for  another's 
griefii?      I  have  been  bufieted  by  Ae 
ttorms  of  affliction — I  have  struggled 
against  the  billows  of  adversity^very 
wave  of  sorrow  has  rolled  over  me; 
but,''  added  he,  while  a  glow  of  con- 
scions  integrity  suffused  his    furrowed 
cheek,   ^  but  I  have  always  done  my 
duty,   and  tha^  conviction  has  buoyed 
me  up  when  nearly  overwhelmed  in  the 
ocean  of  distress.    Yet,  lady,  'twas  not 
always  thus — I  have  been  happy — was 
esteemed,  and,  as  I  thought,  beloved.   I 
had  a  friend  in  whom  I  reposed  the  high- 
est confidence,  and  my  affectioas  were 
devoted  to  one — but  she  is  gone — sbe  is 
gone,  and  I — ^yes !  we  shall  meet  again." 
ilere  he  paused,  dashed  a  tear  from  bis 
eye,  and  tlien  proceeded.    "  My  friend 
was  faithless ;  he  robbed  me  of  the  dear- 
est treasure  of  my  heart,  and  blasted 
every  hope  of  happiness  and  joy.    I  left 
my  native  land  to  serve  my  country-— 
have  fought  her  battles,  and  bled  in  her 
defence.    On  the  29tli  of  May,  and  the 
glorious  1st  of  June,  1794,  I  served  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  under  gal- 
lant llowe,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast;  but  I  did  my  duty.    On 
that  memorable  occasion,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  added  to  my  bitterness 
and  mekmcholy.  The  decks  were  cleared 
— 4he  guns  cast  loose— and  every  man 


stood  in  eager  expedstioD  at  his  qosN 
ters.    It  is  an  awml  moment,  lady,  and 
every   conAicting  emotion  agitates  the 
breast,  when,  in  the  calm  stiUness  that 
reigns  fore  and  aft,  the  mind  looks  bad 
upon  the  past,   and  contemplates  the 
future.    Home,  wife,  children,  and  evay 
tender  remembrance,  rushes  upon  the 
soul.    It  is  different  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion ;  then  every  fiiculty  is  employed  for 
conquest,  that  each  man  may  have  to 
say,    "I  have  done  my  duty.''     But 
when  bearing  down  to  engi^,  and  si- 
lence is  so  profound  that  every  whisper 
may  be  heard,  then  the  thought~-it  can- 
not be  described — sailors  know  what  it 
is,  and,  cooouertng  it  by  cool  deter- 
mination, anci  undaunted  braverf ,  nobly 
do  their  duty.    I  was  stationed  at  the 
starboard  sidle  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
looked  around  me  vrith  feelings  incident 
to  human  nature,  yet  looking  for  and 
courting  death.  'Hie  admiral,  with  calm 
eomposure,  surrounded  by  Ids  captains 
and  signal  officers,  stood  upon  the  break 
of  the  poop,  while  brave  Boweo,  the 
master,  occupied  the  ladder,  and  gave 
directions  to  the  quarterraaater  at  the 
helm.    The  enemy  opened  their  fire,  and 
the  captains  of  the  guns  stood  ready  with 
tfaeir  matches  in  their  hands,  waiting  for 
the   word.     The  work  of  destmctioo 
commenced,  and  many  of  our  shipmates 
lay  bleeding  on  the  deck,  but  not  a  shot 
haid  we  returned.  *^  Stand  by  there  upon 
the  main  deck,"  cried  the  first  lieute- 
nant.   Steady,  my  men  I  wait  for  com- 
mand, and  don't  throw  your  fire  away  I*' 
<<A11  ready,  air,"  was  responded  iore 
and  aft.  .  At  this  moment  a  seaman  ad- 
vanced upon  the  quarter-deck,  attended 
by  a  young  lad  (one  of  the  fore-^op  men), 
whose  pale  fece  and  quivering  lip  betrayed 
the  tremulous  agitation  of  fear,    llie 
lieutenant  gazed  at  him  for  a  few  se- 
conds with  marked  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, but  all  stood  silent    The  nfficcr 
turned  towards   the  admiral,   and,  on 
again  looking  round,  found  die  lad  bad 
fainted,  and  lay  lifeless  in  the  seaman's 
arms,   vrho  gaied  upon  the  bloodless 
countenance  of  his  charge  with  a  look  of 
anguish  and  despair.    *^  Cany  him  be- 
low," said  the  lieutenant,  *'  and  let  him 
skulk  from  his  duty,  this  day  moat  be  a 
day  of  heroes/'  The  poor  fellow  rromnd 
unconscious  that  he  was  spoken  to,  but 
still  continued  to  gaie  upon  the  lad. 
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Hie  officer  beckoned  to  a  couple  of  men, 
who  immediately  advanced,  and  were 
about  to  execute  his  orders,  when  the 
seaman  put  them  back  with  his  hand, 
exclaiming;  *<  No !  ike  is  mine,  and  we 
will  liye  or  die  together!''    Oh,  lady, 
what  a  scene  wa»  that!      The  frown 
quitted  the  lieutenant's  brow,  and  a  tear 
trembled  in    his   eye.    The   generous 
Howe  and  his  brave  companions  ga- 
thered round,  and  there  was  not  a  heart 
that  did  not  feel  what  'twas  to  be  be- 
loved.   Yes!   mine  alone  was  dreary, 
like  the  lightning-blasted  wreck.    We 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  French  ad- 
mirers ship,  the  Montague;  the  main 
decks  fired,  and  the  lower  deck  followed 
the  example.    The  noise  brought  her  to 
recollection,  she  gazed  wildly  on  all,  and 
then  clinging  close  to  her  lover,  sought 
relief  in  tears.     "T ,"  said  his 


_  ^     — —   — 

lordship  mildly, ''  this  must  not  be.  Go, 
go,  my  lad !  see  her  safe  in  the  cockpit, 
and  then — I  know  that  you  will  do  your 
doty."     A  smile  of  animation   lighted 
op  his  agitated  fece.    <<  I  will  I  I  will  !*' 
cnedhe;  ''God  bless  your  lordship,  I 
will  1  for  I  have  always  done  niy  duty," 
and,  taking  his  trembling  burden  in  nb 
arms,  supported  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Id  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  his  gun,  and 
assisted  in  pouring  the  first  raking  broad- 
side into  our  opponent's  stem.    Since 
that  time  I  have  served  in  most  of  the 
general  actions,  and  knelt  by  the  side  of 
file  hero  Nelson,  when  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  angel  of  death.    But  whether 
stationed  upoii  deck  amidst  the  blood 
and  slaughter  of  battle — the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded,  and  groans  of  the  dying— 
or  clinging  to  the  shrouds  during  the 
tempestuous  howling  of  the  storm,  while 
the  wild  waves  beat  over  me — whether 
coasting  along  the  luxuriant  shores  of 
the  Moliterranean,   or  surrounded  by 
icebergs  in  the  Polar  Sea — one  thought, 
one  feeling,  possessed  my  soul,  and  3iat 
was  devotion   to    the  being  I  adored. 
Vears  rolled  away,  but  that  deep,  strong 
deathless  passion    distance    could  not 
subdue,  nor  old  age  founder.    1'is  now 
about  seven  years  ago  when  the  British 
troops  under  Wellington  were  landed  on 
the  Continent :  I  was  employed  with  a 
party  of  seamen  on  shore  in  transporting 
the  artiUery,  and  erecting  batteries.    A 
body  of  Frenchmen  attadced  one  of  our 
detacfameats;    and   after   considerable 


shiughter  on  both  sidesy  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  retreat.    We  were  CHrdered 
to  the  field  to  bring  in  the  wounded  and 
prisoners.    Never — never  shall  I  forget 
that  day;  the  remembrance  even  now 
unmans  me.    Oh,  lady,  forgive  these 
tears,  and  pity  the  anguish  of  an  old 
man's  heart.    Day  had  just  began  to 
dawn  when  we  arrived  upon  the  plain, 
and  commenced  our  search  among  the 
bodies,  to  see  if  there  were  any  vrho  yel 
remained  lingering  in  existence.    Pass- 
ing  by  and  over  heaps  of  dead,  my  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  arrested,  and  every 
fibre  of  my  heart  was  racked  on  seeing 
a  female  sitting  by  the  mangled  remains 
of  an  English  soldier.  She  was  crouched 
upon  the  ground,  her  hce  resting  on  her 
lap,  and  every  feature  hid  from  view ; 
her  long  black  hair  hung  in  dishevelled 
flakes  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  gar- 
ments closed  round  her  person,  heavy 
with  the  cold  night  rains.    One  hand 
clasped  that  of  the  dead  soldier,  the 
other  arm  was  thrown  around  her  bead. 
Eveiy  feeling  of  my  soul  was  roused  ta 
exertion.      I    approached — she   raised 
herself  up,  and — and^^-great  Heaven  1 
'twas  she---the  woman  whom  I  loved  t 
She  gazed  with  sickly  horror,  and  though 
greatly  altered — though  time  and  sorrow 
had  chased  away  the  bloom  of  health— 
though  scarce  a  trace  of  former  beauty 
remained,  those  features  were  too  deeply 
engraven  on  my  memory  for  me  to  be 
mistaken;    but  she  knew  me  not.    I 
forgot  all  my  wrongs,  and,  rushing  for> 
Ward  clasped  her  to  my  breast.    O  what 
a  moment  was  that !    She  made  an  in- 
eflbctual  struggle  for  release,  and  then 
fainted  in  my  arms.    Some  of  my  ship- 
mates came  to  the  spot,  and,  turning 
over  the  lifeless  form  before  us,  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  countenance  of  him  who 
once  bad  been  my  friend.     But  death 
disarms  resentment :  he  was  beyond  my 
vengeance,  and  had  already  been  sum- 
moned to  the  tribunal  of  the  Most  High. 
When  I  had  last  seen  them,  affluence, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  were  the  por- 
tion of  all  three.     Now — ^but  I  cannot, 
cannot  repeat  the  distressing  tale ;  let  it 
suffice,  lady,  that  she  was  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  every  effort  used  to 
restore  animation,  which  eventually  was 
successful.    Ob,   shall   I   describe  our 
meeting  when  she  knew  me  ?    It  is  im- 
possible ;  I  feel  it  now  in  every  nerve. 
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bat  to  tell  you  k  heyond  my  power.  | 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  generous 
officer,  I  orocured  her  passage  to  Eng- 
land, ana  gave  her  all  that  I  pcHisessed, 
with  this  one  request,  that  she  would  re- 
main at  Plymouth  till  my  return  to  port. 
In  a  few  months  afterwards  we  anchored 
in  the  Sound,  and,  as  soon  as  duty  would 
permit,  I  hastened  to  obtain  leave  to  go 
on  shore: — ^it  was  denied  me — ^yes,  cru- 
elly denied  me.  Stung  to  madness,  I 
did  not  hesitate,  but,  as  soon  as  night 
had  closed  in,  slipped  down  the  cables, 
and  swam  to  land.  With  eager  expec- 
tation I  hurried  to  the  house  where  I 
had  requested  her  to  stop.  I  crossed 
the  threshold,  unobserved,  for  all  was 
silent  as  the  graive,  and  gently  ascended 
the  stairs.  The  room  door  was  partly 
open,  and  a  iiiint  li^t  glimmered  on  the 
table ;  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  un- 
drawn, and  there — ^tliere  lay  gasping  in 

the  last  convulsive  agonies  of  nature 

Oh,  lady,  she  was  dying :  I  rushed  into 
the  room,  threw  myself  by  her  side,  and 
implored  her  to  live  for  me.  She  knew 
me — yes,  she  knew  me — but  at  this  very 
instant  an  officer  with  an  armed  party 
entervd  the  apartment.  They  had 
watched  me,  and  I  was  arrested  as  a 
deserter.  Arrested,  did  I  say?  Ay  I 
but  not  till  I  had  stretclied  the  insulting 
rascal  at  my  feet. — I  was  handcuffed, 
and  the  bayonets  were  pointed  at  my 
breast.  In  vuin  was  every  entreaty  for 
one  hour  only,  only  one  hour. — ^The  dy- 
ing woidan  raised  herself  upon  her  pil- 
low— she  stretched  forth  her  hands  to 
mine,  manacled  as  they  were — she  fell 
back,  and  Emma — ^yes,  my  Emma  was 
no  more.  Despair,  rage,  fury,  worked 
up  the  fiends  witliin  my  soul.  I  strug- 
gled to  bunt  my  fetters,  dashed  them  at 
uH  who  approached,  but  overcome  at 
last,  was  borne  to  the  common  gaol.  1 
was  tried  for  desertion,  and  on  account 
of  my  resistance  was  flogged  through  the 
fleet.  I  had  acted  wrong  as  a  seaman, 
but  I  hod  done  my  duty  as  a  man.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  desert  my  ship ; 
but  ray  feelings  overpowered  me,  and  I 
obeyed  their  dictates.  Yet  now  I  felt 
indignant  at  my  punishment,  and  took 
the  nrst  opportunity  to  escape :  but  whi- 
ther coula  I  go  ?  there  was  no  protection 
ibr  me.  One  v'isit,  one  lonely  visit,  was 
paid  to  the  grave  of  her  who  was  now  at 
rest  for  ever,  and  I  again  entered  on 


-^  bcwnd  to  the  West 


board  the  

India  station.  I  fought  io  seveial  ac- 
tions, and  lost  my  arm.  But  the  R  for 
desertion  was  still  against  my  name, 
and,  thm^  I  obtained  a  pension  for 
my  wound,  yet  I  could  obtain  none  for 
servitude.  I  cannot  apply  to  the  friends 
of  my  youth,  Ibr  they  oelieve  me  dead, 
and  who  would  credit  the  assertion  of  a 
broken-hearted  sailor  ? — No,  no  I  a  few 
short  months,  and  the  vovage  of  life  will 
be  over;  then  will  old  will  Jennmgs  be 
laid  in  peace  by  the  side  of  Emma  Went- 
worth ;  and  wait  for  the  last  great  mas- 
ter before  Him  who  searches  all  hwti$, 
and  knows  those  seamen  who  have  dooe 
their  duty."  Here  he  ceased,  while 
D  turned  to  his  wile,  whose  load 

sobs  gave  witness  to  the  sympathy  of  ter 
heart ;  but  the  agony  increaised  to  hys- 
teric convulsion ;  she  sprung  hastily  oo 
her  feety  and  shneking,  cried,  ** Tis  he] 
'tis  William!  *tis  my  under  and  fe& 
upon  his  neck.'* — Greenwieh  HotpUaL 


NAUTICAL    SANG    FBOID. 

As  the  procession   of  the    treaniif 
taken  in  the  Spanish  register  ships  fait 
wai  vras  passing  throng  the   maricei* 
place  at  Plymouth,  some  intemipttoa  9^ 
casioned  a  stoppage  of  the  headsMM 
waggon  of  the  second  division :  it 
rally  drew  a  crowd  about  the 
A  gentleman  pushed  forward  to  see^ 
the  dollars  were  packed,  when  an  hooCM 
tar  who  carried  the  British  ensign  ov«r 
the  Spanish,  asked  him  in  a  good-na- 
tured way,  "  if  his  honour  wished   to 
smell  the  treasure  ?*'  the  gentleman  said, 
laughingly,    ''  he  would    much    rather 
taste  it.'     The  sailor  immediately  piut- 
tinghts  unemployed  fingers  into  his  montli, 
pulled  out  a  small  Spanish  coin,  and  « 
quid,  and  putting  both  into  the  gentle- 
man's hand,  emphatically   said,    ^  By 
Jasus,   in  my  country  we  find  tastti»g 
belter  than  smelling,  and  feeling  is  tlic 
naked  truth ;  so  your  honour's  wdoc»me.** 
The  gentleman  offered  him  more  th%ii  the 
real  value,  but  honest  Patrick  refused, 
and  said  he  had  enough,  and  to  sp&re. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1830. 


LOSS  OF  THE  APOLLO  FRIGATE. 


WasH  tlie  biSTe  defenders  of  our 
roontij  fill  in  batlle,  the  ardour  which 
impeli  them  to  glory,  and  renders  thpm 
inwDsible  of  theii  (bnger,  leaves  a  bril- 
liiDcjr  behJDd  which  mitigates,  in  a  great 
i^rgree,  our  lorrow  for  their  \«u;  r 
«bra  they  are  swalloned  up  by  ihe 
inaltiea  of  r,oii]nion  life,  their  bte  be- 
conei  more  clooely  linked  with  our  i 
and  we  feel  a  deeper  commisemtioi 
iti«tr  uatimel;  eud.  Such  latter  was  the 
hte  of  a  great  niunber  of  the  gallant 
new  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Dixon, 
omked  on  the  coast  of  rortuga),  on  (he 
Snd  of  April,  1604,  together  with  a 
greal  portion  of  her  tanvoy ;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  distressing  event  are  de- 
tailni  in  th^  following  nunative,  com- 
munitaWd  shortly  after  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Apollo ; — 

Vol.  I. 


,o.] 

from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  in  company 
with  his  Majesty's  shin  Carysfort  and 
xiity-nine  sail  of  merchantmen,  under 
convoy  for  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
3Tih  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  with  a 
fair  wind,  blowing  a  strong  gale,  and 
steering  about  west- south- west.  Tbe 
aeth,  39th,  and  30lh,  weather  and  course 
nearly  the  same.  The  31si,  the  wind 
came  more  to  the  westward,  but  more 
moderate,  Sunday,  the  IsL  of  April, 
observed  in  lat.  40  deg.  51  min.  north, 
longitude,  per  account,  I!  deg.  S9  min. 
west.  At  eight  o'clork  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  wind  shifted  to  the  soulh-west, 
blowing  fresh  ;  course  south  -  soul  h- east. 


At  II 


',  "P  .■ 


laysail,  split  by  the  sheet  giving  way  ; 
called  idl  hands  upon  deck.  At  half- 
past  ten,  strong  breezes  end   squally; 
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took  in  the  foretopsail  and  set  the  fore- 
sail. At  half-past  eleven,  the  maintop- 
sail  split;  furled  it  and  the  mainsail. 
The  ship  was  now  under  her  foresail, 
main  and  mizen  storm-staysails;  the 
wind  blowing  hard,  with  a  heavy  sea. 
About  half-past  three  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  2nd,  the  ship  struck  the  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  on 
board ;  and,  by  the  above  reckoning,  we 
thte  conjeetaved  upon  ao  uiyinown  shoaL 
She  continued  striking  the  ground  very 
heavily  seyeial  times,  by  which  her  bot- 
tom was  materially  dama^,  and  mak- 
ing much  water.  The  cham-pumps  were 
rigged  with  the  utmost  despatcby  and 
the  men  began  to  pump :  but  in  about 
ten  minutes,  she  neat  and  drove  over 
the  shoal.  On  endeavouring  to  steer  her, 
found  the  rudder  carried  away :  she  then 
got  before  the  wind.  The  pumps  were 
kept  Koing,  but  from  the  quantity  of 
water  she  shipped,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  her  soon  foundering,  as  she 
was  filling  and  sinking  very  iast. 

<<  After  running  about  five  minutes, 
the  ship  struck  the  ground  again  with 
such  tremendous  shocks,  that  we  were 
fearful  she  would  instantly  go  to  pieces, 
and  kept  striking  and  driving  further  on 
the  sands,  the  sea  making  breaches  com- 
pletely over  her.  Cut  away  the  lan- 
yards of  the  main  and  mizen  rigging, 
and  the  masts  fell  with  a  tremendous 
cmah  over  the  larboard  side,  with  the 
gunwale  under  water.  The  violence  with 
which  she  struck  the  ground,  and  the 
vreight  of  the  guns  (those  on  the  quarter- 
deck tearing  away  the  bulwark),  soon 
made  the  ship^a  perfect  wreck  abaft: 
only  four  or  five  guns  could  be  fired,  to 
alarm  the  convoy  and  give  notice  of 
danger. 

**  On  her  striking  the  second  time,  most 
pitiful  cries  were  heard  every  where  be- 
tween decks,  many  of  the  men  giving 
themselves  up  to  inevitable  death.  I  was 
told  that  I  might  as  well  stay  below,  as 
there  was  equal  likelihood  of  perishing 
if  I  got  upon  deck.  I  was  determined 
to  go,  but  first  attempted  to  enter  my 
cabin,  and  was  in  danger  of  having  my 
legs  broken  by  the  chests  floating  about, 
and  the  bulk-heads  were  giving  way :  I 
tlierefore  desisted,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  upon  deck,  which  I  effected  after 
being  several  times  washed  down  the 
hatchway  by  the  immense  volume  of 


water  incessantly  pouring  down.   T^ 
ship  still  beating  the^round  veiy  heavily, 
made  it  necessary  to  dipg  last  to  some 
part  of  the  wreck,   to  prevent  being 
washed  by  the  surges,  or  liurled  by  the 
dreadfiil  concussion,  overboard ;  the  peo- 
ple holding  fast  by  the  larboard  bulwaik 
of  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  the  mam- 
channel  ;  while  our  {^ood  captain  stood 
naked  upon  the  cabin  skylight-grating, 
holding  fast  by  the  stump  of  the  mixen- 
mut,  and  making  me  of  ev«y  iooibiiig 
expression  which  ooold  have  been  sa|> 
gested  to  eneounge  man  in  such  a  pero* 
ous  situation.    Moat  of  the  ofBoert  sad 
men  w«i«  entirely  naked,  not 
had  time  to  slip  on  their  trowaen 
*'  Our  hoirible  situation  every  i 
became  more  dreadful,  until  daylight 
appearing  about.half-past  four  o  ektek, 
discovered  to  us  the  land  at  about  two 
cables'  distance;  a  long  sandy  beach« 
extending  to  Cape  Mondego,three  leagues 
to  the  south  of  us.  On  daylight  clearing 
up,  we  could  perceive  between  twenty 
and  thirty  sail  of  the  convoy  on-  shoie, 
both  to  die  northward  and  sonthwaid, 
and  several  of  them  perfect  wrecks.  Wie 
were  now  certain  of  being  on  the  ooast 
of  Portugal,  from  seeing  &  above  cape, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  no  peitoo  in 
the  ship  had  the  least  idea  of  being  so 
near  the  coast.    It  blovring  banl  and  a 
very  great  svrell  of  the  sea  (or  wims  is 
goierally  termed  waves  nmning  moim 
tains  high),  there  was  little  piospect  «f 
being  saved.     At  eight  o'clock,  tfiere 
being  every  likelihood  of  the  ship  going 
to  pieces,  and  the  after-pait  lying  the 
lowest.  Captain  Dixon  ordered  every  per- 
son forwud ;  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  comply  with,  from  the  motion  of  the 
main-mast  working  on  the  larboaird  gun- 
wale, there  being  no  other  way  to  get  for- 
ward. Mr.  Cook,  the  boatswain,  had  his 
thigh  broken  in  endeavouring  to  get  a 
boat  over  the  side.    Of  six  fine  boats 
not  one  was  saved,  being  all  atove  and 
washed  overboard,  with  &e  booms,  Isc. 
Soon  after  the  people  got  forward,  the 
ship  parted  at  the  gangways.     The  crew 
were  now  obliged  to  stow  tbemaelves  in 
the  fore-channels,  and  from   thence  to 
the  bowsprit- end,  to  the  number  of  nO; 
for  out  of  240  persons  on  board  whrn 
the  ship  first  struck,  I  suppose  twenty  to 
have  previously  perished  oetween-decki 
and  otherwise.    Mr.  Lawton,  the  gun- 
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seri  the  fust  person  who  attempted  to 
iwim  on  shore,  was  drowned ;  afterwards 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  Mr.  Runcie,  sur- 

SOD,  Mr.  M'Cabe,  surgeon's  mate, 
r.  Stanley,  master's  mate,  and  several 
men,  shared  the  same  fate,  by  reason  of 
the  sea  breaking  in  enormous  surges 
over  them,  though  excellent  swimmers. 
About  diirty  persons  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  reach  the  shore  upon  planks  and 
spars,  among  whom  were  Lieutenant 
Hervey  and  Mr.  Callami  the  master's 
mate. 

<' Monday  night,  our  situation  was 
traly  horrid,  the  old  men  and  boys  dy- 
ing through  hunger  and  &tigue;  also 
Messrs.  Proby  and  Hayes,  midshipmen. 
Captain  Dixon  lemained  all  this  ni^ht 
upon  the  bowsprit.    Tuesday  mommg 
presented  us  no  oetter  prospect  of  beine 
relieved  from  the  jaws  of  death,  the  wind 
blowing  stroDger  and  the  sea  much  more 
turbulent.    About  noon  this  day,  our 
drooping  spnits  were  somewhat  raised 
hy  seeing  Lieutenant  Hervejr  and  Mr. 
Callam  hoisting  out  a  boat  nom  one  of 
the  merdiant-ships,  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  distressed  shipmates. 
They  several  times  attempted  to  launch 
it  through  the  surf,  but  being  a  very 
heavy  boat,  and  the  sea  on  the  beach 
beating  so  powerfully  against  them,  they 
oouJd  not  possibly  effect  it,  though  as- 
sisted by  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  mer- 
chant-sailors and  the  Portuguese  pea- 
sants. Several  men  went  upon  rafb  this 
day,  made  from  pieces  of  the  wreck,  but 
not  one  of  them  reached  the  shore;  the 
wind  having  shifted,  and  the  current  set- 
ting out,  they  were  all  driven  to  sea; 
among  whom  vras   our   captain,  who, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  went  on  the 
jib-boom  with  three  seamen :  anxious  to 
save  Uxe  remainder  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  too  sanguine  of  getting  on 
shore,  he  ventured  upon  the  spar,  sav- 
ing, on  jumping  into  the  sea,  ^  My  ladis, 
ru  save  you  all."    In  a  few  seconds  he 
lost  his  hold  of  the  spar,  which  he  could 
not  regain;  he  drifted  to  sea  and  pe- 
rished.   Such  was  also  the  fate  of  the 
three  brave  volunteers  who  chose  his 
fortune. 

^  The  loss  of  our  captain,  who  until 
now  had  animated  the  almost  lifeless 
crew,  as  well  as  the  noble  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Hervey  and  Mr.  Callam  to 
lasmeh  the  boat  not  sncoeeding,  every 


gleam  of  hope  vanished,  and  we  looked 
forward  for  certain  death  the  ensuing 
night,  not  only  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  but  from  the  expectation  of  the 
remainmg  part  of  the  wreck  going  to 
pieces  every  moment.  Had  not  tb^ 
Apollo  been  a  new  and  well-built  ship, 
that  small  portion  of  her  could  never 
have  resisted  the  waves,  and  stuck  so 
well  together,  particularly  as  all  the  af- 
ter-part from  the  chess-trees  was  gone, 
the  starboard-bow  under  virater,  the  fore- 
castle-deck nearly  perpendicular,  the 
weight  of  the  guns  hanging  to  the  lar- 
board-bulwark on  the  inside,  and  the 
bower  and  spare  anchors  on  the  outside, 
which  it  was  not  prudent  to  cut  away, 
as  th^  afforded  resting-places  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  there  being 
only  the  forechains  and  oithead  where 
it  was  possible  to  live  on,  and  about 
which  were  stowed  upwards  of  150  men, 
it  being  impracticable  to  stay  any  longer 
on  the  heaui  or  upon  the  bowsprit,  by 
reason  of  the  breakers  washing  com- 
pletely over  those  places.  The  niffht 
drawing  on,  the  wind  increasing,  fre- 
quent showers  of  rain,  the  sea  washing 
over  us,  and  looking  every  instant  for 
the  fbrecastle  giving  way,  when  we  must 
have  all  perished  together,  afforded  a 
spectacle  truly  deplorable;  the  bare  re- 
collection of  which,  even  now  makes  me 
shudder.  The  piercing  cries  of  that  dis- 
mal niffht,  at  every  sea  coming  over  us, 
which  happened  every  two  minutes,  were 
pitifril  in  tne  extreme;  the  water  running 
flrom  the  heaad  down  all  over  the  body, 
keeping  us  continually  vret.  On  this 
shocking  nig^t,  the  remaining  strength 
of  every  person  was  exerted  for  his  indi- 
vidual safety.  From  the  crowding  so 
closely  together  in  so  narrow  a  compass, 
and  the  vrant  of  something  to  moisten 
their  mouths,  several  poor  wretches  were 
suffocated;  which  frequently  reminded 
me  of  die  Black  Hole,  vrith  only  this 
difference,  that  those  poor  sufferers  were 
confined  by  strong  walls,  we  by  water : 
the  least  motion,  without  clinging  fast, 
would  have  launched  us  into  eternity. 
Some  unfortunate  wretches  drank  salt 
water,  several  their  own  urine;  some 
chewed  leather ;  myself  and  many  more 
chewed  lead,  from  which  we  conceived 
we  found  considerable  relief,  by  reason 
of  its  drawing  the  saliva,  which  we  swal- 
lowed.   In  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
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ship  struck  the  gnncmnd,  all  the  provi- 
sions were  under  water,  and  the  ship  a 
wreck,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure any  part  of  them. 

"  After  the  most  painful  night  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  on  daylight  ap- 
pearing, we  observed  Lieutenant  Her- 
vey  again  endeavouring  to  launch  the 
boat.  Several  attempts  were  made  with- 
out success,  a  number  of  men  belonging 
to  the  merchant-ships  being  bruised  and 
hurt  in  assisting.    Alternate  hopes  and 
fears  now  pervaded  our  wretched  minds; 
fifteen  men  got  safe  on  shore  this  morn- 
ing, on  pieces  of  the  wreck.     About 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  4th,  we  had  the  inexpressible  hap- 
piness of  seeing  the  boat  launched  through 
the  surf  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  above  officers,  assisted  by  the  mas- 
ters of  merchant-ships,  with  a  number 
of  Portuguese  peasants,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Whitney,  the  British 
consul,  from  Figuero.     All  the  crew 
remaining  on  the  wreck  were  brought 
safe  on  shore,  praising  God  for  their 
happy  deliverance  from    a   shipwreck 
which  never  had  its  parallel.    As  soon 
as  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  I  found 
several  persons  whose  humanity  prompted 
them  to  offer  me  sustenance,  though  im- 
properly, in  spirits,  which  I  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.    Our  weak  state  may 
be  conceived^  when  it  is  considered  that 
we  received  no  nourishment  from  Sun- 
day to  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
tery element.    After  eating  and  drink- 
ing a  little,  I  found  myself  weaker  than 
before,  occasioned,  I  apprehend,  from 
having    been    so    long  without  either. 
Some  men  died  soon  afUr  getting  on 
shore,    from  imprudently  drinking  too 
lurge  a  quantity  of  spirits.    All  the  crew 
were  in  a  very  weak  and  exhausted  state, 
the  greater  part  being  badly  bruised  and 
wounded. 

"About  forty  sail  of  merchant-ships 
were  wrecked  at  the  same  time  on  this 
dreadful  beach.  Some  ships  sunk  with 
all  their  crews,  and  almost  every  ship 
lost  from  two  to  twelve  men  each :  yet 
the  situation  of  the  remainder  was  not 
equal  to  the  frigate's  ship's  company,  as 
the  merchantrships,  drawing  less  water, 
were  mostly  driven  close  on  the  shore, 
and  no  person  remained  on  board  them 
after  the  first  morning.    Tlie  masters  of 


the  merchant-ships  had  tents  upon  tbe 
beach,  and  some  provisions  they  had 
saved  from  the  wrecks,  which  they  very 
generously  distributed,  and  gave  every 
assistance  to  the  Apollo's  ship's  com- 
pany. Thus  was  lost  one  of  the  finest 
frigates  in  the  British  navy,  with  sixty- 
one  of  her  crew.  Tlie  number  of  per- 
sons lost  in  the  merchant-ships  was  also 
considerable.  Dead  bodies  were  every 
day  floating  ashore,  and  pieces  of  wreck 
covered  the  beach  upwards  of  ten  miles 
in  extent." 


THE  GREENWICH  PENSIONER. 

A  GfiEENWicB  pensioner !    Did  any 
of  my  readers  ever    ponder   on   that 
strange  composition  of  battered  httooa- 
nity  and  blue  serge?    Did  they  never 
feel  a  something  approaching  very  neiir 
gratitude  on  passing,  in  the  metropolis, 
a  Greenwich  pensioner  who  with  his  ho- 
nest, carved  out,  unabashed  front,  look- 
ing as  bluntly  and  as  wonderingly  at  the 
bustle  and  splendour  around  him,  as 
does  an  unsophisticated  wether  suddimty 
removed  from  South  Downs  to  Cheap- 
side,  whilst  shaking  his  woollen  coat  be- 
neath the  whip  of  the  coachman  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.    Wh^  a  mixture  of  gn- 
vity  and  wonderment   is  in  the  poor 
brute's  countenance  I  how  with  its  vaeAf 
uplifted  head,  it  stares  at  the  effulgent 
vehicle — runs     leaping  at    the  coach- 
wheeb,  mistaking  them  for  hurdle?— 
fiiUsy  awe-«truck,  back,  at  the  gilt  and 
beavered    greatness   of  the    footman's 
cocked  hat — then,  suddenly  awakened 
from  its  amaiement  by  the  lurcher's  teeth 
or  the  driver*s  stick,  makes  an  unlucky 
spring  of  some  three  feet  into  the  air, 
catches  a  glance  of  its  figure  in  the  mir- 
rored walls  of  a  sitk-mercer's,  and,  star- 
tled at  the  sight,  dashes  through  the  6rst 
court,    carrying    perhaps  a  few   yards 
upon  its  back,  some  red-faced,  nankeec- 
gaitered  little  stock-broker ;  whose  spat- 
tered small-clothes  are  for  a  time  unre- 
garded, in  the  miehty  rush  of  droven* 
butchers,  dogs,  and  idlers. 

Now  such  is  the  real  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner. When  1  say  reo/,  I  mean  ooe 
who  abhors  London  worse  than  he  does 
a  Frenchman ;  who  thinks  there  is  d> 
thinff  to  be  seen  in  it,  unless  indeed,  it 
be  Nelson's  tomb,  in  Sl  Paulas,  or  tbe 
Ship  public-house,  in  TooIey-streeC-* 
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London  is  to  him  a  Dev«r-failing  source 
of  memmeDt ;  that  is,  whilst  he  is  out 
of  it.  He  siu  at  Greenwich,  and  look- 
ing as  sagely  as  a  starling  ere  he  snaps 
at  a  fly,  at  the  piled-up  clouds  of  smoke 
hanging  over  the  metropolis,  or  indeed 
almost  propped  upon  its  chimney-pots, 
and,  stretching  forth  his  stick,  signifi- 
cantly points  them  out  to  his  former 
ship-mates,  asking  them  if  they  do  not 
think  *'tiiere  is  something  dark  over 
there— something  of  an  '  ox-eye'  to  the 
^vest?''  He,  indeed,  never  ventures  to 
Lmdon,  unless  it  be  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  tobacco,  or  to  pay  a  quarterly  visit  to 
his  grand-daughter,  the  upper  housemaid 
in  a  gentleman's  family— «nd  who  in- 
deed, thinks  with  horror  upon  his  call, 
because  tibe  neighbours  laugh  at  the 
cocked-hat  and  the  shoe-buckles  of  her 
relative ;  but  principally  because  Rich- 
ard, the  baker  s  young  man,  declares  he 
hates  all  sailors.  The  visit  is  never  a 
very  lengthened  one,  especially  if  the 
girt  lives  iar  to  the  west :  for  her  grand- 
father has  to  call  upon  Will  Somebody, 
who  set  up,  vnth  his  prize-money,  a  pub- 
li< -house  m  Wapping:  so  off  he  starts, 
hurries  up  the  Strand,  touches  his  hat 
from  a  point  of  principle  as  he  nears  So- 
merset House;  puts  out  more  canvas, 
and  away  for  Temple  Bar.  The  pen- 
sioner has  not  yet,  however,  sat  for  his 
picture. 

We  have  all  read  of  crabs  being  de- 
Fpoil^  of  their  claws,  locusts  of  their 
entrails,  and  turtles  of  thdr  brains,  re- 
ceiviug  in  lieu  thereof  a  pellet  of  cotton, 
and  yet  retaining  life,  and  appearing,  in 
the  words  of  the  experimentalizing  and 
soft-hearted  naturalist,  *^  very  lively  and 
comfortable."  Now,  the  real  Ureen- 
^^icli  pensioner  distances  all  these ;  he  is, 
indeed,  an  enigma :  Nature  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  him.  He  hath  been 
suspended,  like  a  school-boy's  bob- 
cherry,  a  hundred  tiroes  over  the  chaps  of 
death,  and  yet  still  been  snatched  away 
by  the  hand  of  Providence — ^to  whom, 
indeed,  his  many  hurts  and  dangers  have 
especially  endeared  him.  Ye  of  the 
^uand  interest,"  ye  soft-faced  young 
sparks,  who  think  with  terror  upon  a 
razor  on  a  frosty  morning — ^ye  sunering 
old  gentlemen,  who  pause  at  a  linen- 
draper's,  and  pass  the  flannel  between 
your  fmgers,  as  time  verges  towards 
October — ye  martyrs  to  a  winter  cough 


— ^ye  racked  with  a  quarterly  tooth-ache 
— all  ye  of  household  ailings,  look  upon 
this  hacked,  shivered  piece  of  clay,  this 
Greenwich  pensioner ;  consider  of  how 
many  of  his  powers  he  is  despoiled — ^see 
where  the  cutlass  and  the  boarding-pike 
have  ploughed  up  and  pierced  his  flesh ; 
see  where  the  bullet  has  glanced,  singe- 
ing by :  and  when  you  have  reckoned 
up— if  they  are  to  be  reckoned — ^his 
many  scars,  above  all,  look  at  his  hard, 
contented,  weather-barnacled  face,  and 
then,  gentle  spectators,  complain  of  your 
iheums,  your  joint-twitchings,  and  your 
corns  1 

Why,  this  Greenwich  pensioner  is  in 
himself  a  record  of  the  last  forty  years' 
war.    He  is  a  breathing  volume  of  naval 
history :  not  an  event  but  is  somewhere 
indented  in  him  with  steel  or  lead  :  he 
has  been  the  stink  in  which*  the  English 
Mars  has   notched  his  cricket-matches, 
when  twenty-four  pounders  were  balls, 
and  mainmasts  wickets.       See,  in  his 
blinded  eye  is  Howe*s  victory  on  the  glo- 
rious First  of  June ;  that  stump  of  what 
was  once  an  arm,  is  Nile;  and  in  his 
wooden  leg,  read  Tra&lgar.    As  to  his 
scars,   a  gallant  action,  or  a  desperate 
cutting-out,  is  noted   in  every  one  of 
them.    And  what  was  the  old  fellow's 
only  wish,  as  with  a  shattered  knee  he 
lay  in  the  cockpit  under  the  surgeon's 
hand — ^what  was  his  earnest  supplication 
to  the  wet-eyed  messmate  who  bore  him 
down  the  hatchway  I     Simply,  that  he 
would  save  him  one  of  the  splinters  of 
the  mainmast  of  the  Victory,  to  make 
of  it  a  leg  for  Sundays  I     His  wish  was 
granted  ;  and  at  Greenwich,  always  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  also  on  the  21st  of 
October,  is  he  to  be  seen,  propped  upon 
the    inestimable   splinter,  which    from 
labour,  time,  and  bees'-wax,  has  taken 
the  dark  glossiness  of  mahogany.    What 
a  face  he  has !     What  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  his  superiority  on  his  own 
element  at  times  puffs  out  of  his  lip, 
and  gives  a  sudden  twitch  to  his  heaal 
But  ask  him  in  what  quarter  sets  the 
wind — and  note,  how  with  his  one  eye, 
he  will  glance  at  you  from  top  to  toe; 
and,   wiUiout  ever  raising  his  Head  or 
hand  to  make  a  self-inquiry,  answers 
you  at  once,  as  though  it  was  a  question 
he  was  already  prepared  for  I    And  so, 
indeed,  he  is ;  it  bemg  his  first  business, 
on  rising,  to  consult  the  weather.    Tlie 
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only  way  to  gain  hi«  eotire  confidence, 
is  at  once  frankly  to  avow  your  utter  ig- 
norance, and  his  superiority ;  and  then, 
after  be  has  leered  at  you  with  an  eye, 
in  which  there  is  a  meeting  of  contempt, 
ffood-huroour,  and  self  importance,  lie 
18  wholly  your  own ;  and  will  straight- 
way launch  into  the  South  Seas,  coast 
along  the  shores  of  Guinea, — ^where,  by 
the  bye,  he  will  tell  you  he  once  fell  in 
loYe  with  a  negress,  who,  bowcTer,  jilted 
him  for  the  cook, — and  then  he  will 
launch  out  about  Admiial  Duncan — 
take  you  a  voyage  vrith  him  round  Cape 
Horn,  where  a  mermaid  appeared,  and 
sung  a  song  to  the  ship's  crew ;  and  who, 
indeed,  blew  aside  the  musket-shots  that 
were  ungallantly  fired  at  her  in  requital 
of  her  melody.  But  our  pensioner  has 
one  particular  story ;  hear  him  through 
that,  suffer  yourself  to  bewholly  astounded 
at  its  recital,  and,  if  you  were  not  a  lands- 
man, he  would  instantly  greet  you  as  his 
dearest  friend.  The  heroes  of  this  same 
story  are  our  pensioner  and  a  shark :  a 
tremendous  shark  that  used  to  be  the 
terror  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas's. 
Upon  this  shark,  and  the  piece  of  the 
mainmast  of  the  Victory,  is  our  pen- 
sioner content  to  rest  all  his  importance 
during  his  Ufe,  and  his  lame  with  pos- 
terity. He  will  tell  you  that  he,  being 
caterer  of  the  mess,  let  fall  a  piece  ^ 
beef  out  at  the  port-hole,  which  this  ter- 
rible shark  received  into  its  jaws,  and 
twisted  its  bodv  most  provokingly  at  the 
delicious  moutnful.  Hereupon  our  pen- 
sioner— it  was  before,  he  reminds  vou, 
he  had  lost  a  limb— -asks  leave  of  the 
first  lieutenant  (for  the  captain  was  on 
shore)  to  have  a  bout  with  the  shark : 
leave  being  granted,  all  the  crew  are 
quickly  in  the  shrouds,  and  upon  the 
hammock-netting,  to  see  Tom— '^  tackle 
the  shark."  Our  pensioner  now  enters 
into  a  minute  detail  of  how,  having 
armed  himself  with  a  long  knife,  he 
jumpad  overboard,  dived  under  the  shark, 
which  he  saw  approaching  with  distended 
jaws,  and  inflicted  a  tremendous  wound 
with  the  knife  in  the  belly  of  the  fish ; 
this  is  repeated  thrice,  when  the  shark 
turns  itself  upon  its  back — a  boat  is  let 
down,  and  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  are  quickly  received  upon 
deck.  You  are  doubtless  astonished  at 
this;  he,  however,  adds  to  your  sur- 
prise, by  telling  you  that  the  mess  re- 1 


gated  ofi*  the  piece  of  beef  reeovcred 
from  the  fish ;  be  more  astounded  it 
this,  aUhough  mingle  no  doubt  in  yoor 
astonishment,  and  he  wiU  stiaightun 
promise  some  day  to  treat  your  eyesm 
a  sight  of  a  set  of  chequer-men,  cot 
from  the  very  dorsal  bone  of  the  inuuh 
lated  shark !  To  be  the  hearer  of  a  ai- 
lor's  tale,  is  something  like  undeigoiiig 
the  ancient  ordeal  of  red-hot  ploii$li- 
shares;  be  innocent  of  unbelief,  sad 
you  may,  as  was  held,  journey  in  safelj ; 
doubt  the  smallest  point,  and  you  are 
quickly  withered  into  nought. 

What  an  odd  contrast  to  his  early  life 
is  the  state  of  a  Greenwich  pensiooer  I 
It  is  as  though  a  part  of  the  angiy  tod 
fiMuning  sea  should  lie  stagnant  in  a 
bathing-tub.    All  his  business  is  to  re- 
count his  former  adfvntures — to  plod 
about,  and  look  with  a  disdainful  eye  at 
trees,  and  brick  and  mortar;  or,  witfa 
he  would  indulge  in  a  fit  of  sfdeen,  to 
walk  down  to  the  river's  side,  and  let  his 
gall  feed  upon  the  mishaps  of  Lmdon 
apprentices,   who,    fearless   of  conse- 
quences, may  have  ventured  some  fin 
miles  fiom  home  in  not  ^  "  trim-boilt 
wherry.''    A  Greenwich  pensioner  fiedi 
from  sea  is  a  moat  preposterous  creature; 
he  gets  up  ever^  morning  for  a  week,  a 
mondi,   and  atill  finds  himself  in  the 
same  place ;  he  knows  not  what  to  make 
of  it — ^he  feels  the  strangeness  of  his  si- 
tuatiouy  and  would,  had  he  the  patienee 
and  the  wit,  liken  himself  io  a  nundred 
unsettled  things.  Compare  him  to  a  hip- 
popotamus in  a  gentleman's  park,  and  he 
would  tell  youy  he  had  in  hu  day  seen  a 
hippopotamus,  and  then,  with  a  good- 
natured  grunt,  aoquieace  in  the  resem- 
blance; or  to  a  jolly-boat  in  a  flower- 
garden  ;  or  to  a  sea-gull  in  the  cage  of 
a  canary;    or  to  a  porpoise   upon  a 
hearth-rug ;  or  to  a  boatswain's-whistle 
in  a  nursery ;  or  to  a  mariing-spike  in  a 
milliner's  work-room;  or  to  a  tap-band 
in  a  confectioner's ;   with  any  one  or  all 
of  these  misphioed  articles  would  our 
unsettled   pensioner  sympathise,   until 
time  shall  have  reconciled  him  to  his 
asylum;  and  even  then,  hb  fimcy,  like 
the  shells  upon  our  mantel-pieoe,  will 
sound  of  the  distant  and  Uie  dangerous 
ocean.   At  Greenwich,  however,  the  mu- 
tilated old  sailor  has  .time  enough  to 
indulge  in  the  recollection  of  his  eaxty 
days,  and,  with  what  wbdom  he  may,  to 
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make  op  hifl  mind  to  meet  in  another 
world  moae  whom  his  ann  may  have 
lent  thither  long  before.  Death,  atlengthy 
gently  lays  the  yeteran  upon  his  bad — 
his  last  words,  as  the  sailor  pots  his  wi* 
tjwred  hand  upon  lus  heart,  are,  '^  all's 
well/'  and  sea  and  earth  haye  passed 
away.    His  body,  which  had  been  for 
forty  years  a  bulwark  to  the  land,  now 
demuda  of  it  but  ^  two  paces  of  the 
vilest  earth ;"  and  if  aught  could  spring 
from  the  tomb  characteristic  of  its  in- 
mate, from  ^e  graye  of  the  pensioner 
would  arise  the  stout  unbending  oak 
—it  would  be  his  fitting  monument; 
and  the  carolling  of  the  birds  in  its 
hiancbes  would  be  his  loud,  his  artless 
epitaph. 

The  Greenwich  pensioner,  whereerer 
we  meet  with  him,  is  a  fine,  quaint  me- 
mento of  our  national  greamess,  and 
our  fortunate  locality.    We  should  look 
upon  him  as  the  representatiye  of  Nep- 
tone,  and  bend  our  spirit  towards  him 
accordingly.    But  that  is  not  sufficient ; 
we  have  indiyidual  acknowledgments  to 
make  to  him  for  tiie  comforts  of  a  long 
aafe^.    Let  us  but  consider,  as  we  look 
at  his  wooden  supporter,  that  if  it  hod 
not  been  for  his  leg,  the  cannon  ball 
might  have  scattered  us  in  our  tearpar- 
lour— the  bullet  which  depriyed  him  of 
his  orb  of  yision,  might  nave  stricken 
Our  Vtilag^  from  our  hand,  whilst  en- 
sconced in  our  study;  the  cutlass  which 
cleaved  his  shoulder,   might  haye  de- 
molished our  china  yase  or  our  globe  of 
goldeo  fish : — ^instead  of  which,  hemmed 
roond  by  sodi  walls  of  stout  and  honest 
flesh,  we  have  lived  securely,    partici- 
pating io  every  peacefiil  and  domestic 
comfort,  and  neither  heard  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  nor  sera  its  smoke.    Shak- 
speare  has  compared  England  to  "b, 
swan's  nest''  in  tne  "  world's  pool :''  let 
us  be  nautical  in  our  similies,  and  liken 
her  to  a  single  lemon-kernel  in  a  huge 
bowl  of  punch :  who  is  it  that  has  pre- 
vented the  kernel  from  being  ladled  down 
the  throat  of  despotism,  from  becoming 
but  an  atom  of  the  great,  loathsome 
mass? — our  Greenwich  pensioner.  Who 
has  kept  our  houses  from  being  trans- 
formed into  barracks,  and  our  cabbage- 
markets  into  parades  ? — again,  and  again ^ 
let  it  be  answered — ^the  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner.   Reader,  if  the  next  time  you 
we  the  tar,  you  should  perchance  Have 


with  you  your  mh  and  smiling  fimiily, 
think  that  if  their  tenderness  nu  never 
been  shocked  by  scenes  of  blood  and 
terror,  ^ou  owe  such  quietude  to  a 
Greenwich  pensioner.  Indeed,  I  know 
not  if  a  triennial  progress  of  the  Green- 
wich establishment  through  the  whole 
kingdom  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects  —  fitthers 
would  teach  their  little  ones  to  lisp 
thanksgivings  unto  God  that  they  were 
bom  in  £ng]and,  as  reminded  of  their 
happy  superiority  by  the  withered  form 
of  every  Greenwich  pensioner — Monthly 
and  European  Magazine. 


THE   DEAF    COUPLE; 

OR,  inHUMANITr  PUNISHED. 

A  KNOCKING  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door  of  a  small  cottage,  standing  by  a 
dreary  and  lone  wood  in  Northumber- 
land, and  a  faint  voice  begginff,  *<  For 
God's  sake,  give  shelter  from  uas  hoar- 
frost of  night !  It  has  almost  firozen  my 
poor  old  limbs.  I  pray  you — 1  beseech 
you — I  conjure  you,  deny  me  not  this 
Doon  of  charity  f "  Frequent  were  his 
agonised  suppliAtions  —  loud  and  ur- 
gent. The  poor  old  gamekeeper,  for  that 
was  the  occupation  of  the  cottager,  was 
deaf;  but  frequently  did  he  ask  his  wife, 
if  she  heard  not  somebody  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage.  "  Yes,"  says  she,  '^  it's  the 
drifring  snow,  beating  up  against  the 
door,  or  the  howUng  vrind."  But  her 
heart  was  harder  ibaa  the  hoar-frt>st  it- 
self. Oft  was  the  supplication  repeated, 
with  all  the  energetic  force  that  would 
have  melted  the  heart  of  stone ;  but  she 
was  too  deaf; — yes,  it  was  a  deafness 
the  most  inveterate,  that  of  the  heart. 
She  was  deaf  to  humanity — deaf  to  the 
most  deadly  cry  of  grief — deaf  to  every 
thing  but  self.  Old  Mortimore  again 
said,  "  Surely  there  is  a  knocking  at  our 
little  door.  I  '11  get  up  and  see."  '<  Be 
still,  deaf  dotard,  do  I — and  do  not 
wisp  the  clothes  about.  Who  do  you 
think  would  be  abroad  this  cold  winter's 
night,  save  the  vritch  and  wi^rd,  or 
some  fiend  of  night?  Cover  up  your 
hoary  head,  and  hold  your  peace." 
Another,  and  another  appeal  was  made 
to  her  callous  heart ;  but  it  was  steeled 
against  humanity.  At'  last  the  voice 
of  the  poor  applicant  died  upon  the 
wintry  blast,  ana  the  deaf  couple  sunk 
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into  a  deep  sleep,  undisturbed  by  the 
further  ixnportuni^  of  the  heart-frozen 
soldier.  Long,  however,  ere  the  twilight 
of  day  had  dispelled  the  pitchy  darkness 
of  night,  the  poor  old  man,  disturbed  by 
the  conviction  that  he  had  heard  some 
unusual  noise  at  the  door,  dreamed  that 
he  saw  a  poor  old  hoary  veteran  lying 
frozen  to  death  at  the  threshold  of  his 
cottage.  The  features  of  the  supposed  de- 
ceased struck  him  as  familiar ;  ne  thought 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  raise  him, 
but  his  limbs  were  as  stiff  as  tlie  icicles 
that  hung  upon  his  last  breath.    Sup- 

Eosing  the  stranger  quite  dead,  he  let  him 
ill  again  on  that  earth  from  which  he 
had  just  raised  him.  This  frightened  the 
gamekeeper,  and,  in  his  fright,  he  struck 
his  inhuman  partner  on  the  face,  which 
soon  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  dream, 
by  the  application  of  her  talons  to  his 
face.  The  conviction  pleased  him,  and 
he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  enraged  wife 
for  having  disturbed  her  slumbers.  Still 
there  was  something  that  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart,  and  he  said,  **  All  is  not  riglit ;  if 
I  cannot  hear  (worse  luck  1),  thank  God 
he  has  spared  my  sight:*'  and  he  was 
about  to  get  up,  when  the  ire  of  his  wife 
burst  forSi  in  a  rhapsody  of  querulous 
vengnance ;  und,  after  threatening  him  if 
he  again  disturbed  her  repose,  she  said, 
'*  What  ails  you,  old  dotard,  to-night? — 
some  fiend  haunting — some  spell  teazing 
your  old  barren  mind :  sleep  while  you 
can.''  Here  she  covered  his  hoary  head, 
which  had  been  raised  from  his  homely 

Sillow  to  catch  the  supposed  sound  of 
istress.  He  again  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
%till  the  same  appearances  came  before 
^is  imagination,  with  such  palpable  de- 
monstration of  reality,  that  he,  in  the 
agony  of  his  mind,  sprang  from  his  bed, 
and,  in  an  instant,  was  at  his  cottage 
door ;  on  opening  which  a  human  body 
fell  into  the  room,  and  with  it  prodigious 
heaps  of  snow.  The  old  gamekeeper 
conceiving,  by  tlie  precipitate  entrance  of 
the  unknown,  tliat  some  treachery  wus 
premeditated,  seized  and  cocked  his  gun, 
and  cried,  "  Help,  dame ! — lielp !"  Ob- 
serving, however,  the  iimninmte  position 
of  the  fallen,  he  rested  his  gun  upon  Ins 
arm,  and  felt  the  cheek  of  the  strans^er.  It 
was  deadly  cold — his  teeth  were  clenclied 
in  death — his  hands  fnst  closed — pulse 
he  had  none.  Groping  about  to  nnd  a 
light,  he  stumbled  over  a  knapsurk,  his 


cap,  and  his  staff.    By  &is  time  the 
dame  was  heard  emeigmg  from  her  warm 
bed,  and  making  use  of  epithets  as  if  die 
had  been  the  queen  of  that  dreadful  night. 
The  gamekeeper  called,  '^  light,  darnel 
—light,  dame  1 "    "  Yes,  old  dotaid,  to 
light  thee  to  perdition  1 — What  fiend  of 
night  have  you  got  there  ?  "  crunming 
the  light  in  the  face  of  the  stranger.   ^  A 
soldier,"  faintly  uttered  poor  old  Morti- 
more,  who  had  by  this  time  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  was  wiping  away  the 
white  snow  finom  the  furrowed  cheeks  of 
the  stranger.      ''Poor  fellow  1 — he  is 
dead?"    «So  much  the  better!"  said 
she,  ''then  he's  at  rest — Search  his 
knapsack,    and    see    what's     there  1" 
"  What ! "  said  old  Mortimoie,  "  rob 
the  dead?*'— God  forbid!"      "TVn 
stand  on  one  side,  and  I  '11  soon  see  what 
he's  got ; — ^why,  he  don't  want  it  now 
he's  dead.     Perhaps  you  may  find  «s 
much  as  will  pay  your  rent.      "Fie! 
fie !  dame ! — what  has  got  hold  of  thee 
of  late  years?"  "The  devil,  I  suppose!- 
"  I  fear  so,  indeed."    She  was  aboat  to 
search  the  knapsack,  when  the  stranger 
gaye  a  loud  and  deep  groan.    It  wbs 
that  of  the  spirit's  departure,  when  it 
leaves  the  mortal  body  and  ascends  to  its 
Creator.     This  last  dying  groan  fori 
time  arrested  the  dittboUcai  plunderer  in 
her  infamous  career,  and  she  tremblt:<i 
from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  sunk  U|iod 
a  bencn.    She  had  no  cares  for  othen ; 
she  herself  deserved  none ;  nor  did  oU 
Mortimore  take  any  notice  of  her  till  (•e 
hud  made  a  good  fire;  he  then  pour«) 
into  her  moutl)  that  liquor  which  thv 
closed  lips  of  the  stranger  had  refusctl 
and  she  soon  became  sensible  to  a  scene 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  adamant; 
for,  when  tlie  gray  twilight  made  its  wy 
through  the  cottage  window,  and  p]a>t^ 
upon  the  face  of  the  stranger,  a  wrll- 
known  scar  upon  the  forehead  soon  tokl 
this  inhuman  woman  that  the  poor  Aoren 
soldier,  then  lying  dead  at  her  feet,  was 
no  other  than  lier  son ! — ^yes,  heryoungtf 
son,  who  htid  been  many  years  from  his 
nuiive  home,  nnd  whom  she  imagined  to 
have  been  many  years  dead. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1, 1636. 


BATTLE  OF  VIMIERA. 


It  was  toward!!  Um  clOM  o(  the  vear 
1307,  that  Buonaparle  and  the  then  King 
of  Spain  agreed  to  nnile  in  selling  the 
VtDgdom  (rf  Portugal,  and  amnged  a 
pbn  for  the  partition  of  the  vrhole  lerri- 
lorj  under  the  Portuguese  dominion. 

Before  the  end  of  (hat  ^ear,  a  body  of 
f rend) troops,  under Gcneralju not,  had 
muched  through  Spain, and  taken  pos- 
^es;ion  of  Lisbon :  while  a  Spanish  army 
had  invaded  Portugal,  north  and  nouth. 
But  the  court  of  Spain  soon  began  lore- 
pmi  of  haiirig  joined  in  this  ne&rious 
ptojectiandto  suspect  the  sincerity  ofils 
"il;  ally  ;  for  Napoleon,  taking  advan- 
l^f  of  the  diasetiitions  that  r^ed  among 
iW  ttonl  Family,  amused  and  cajoled 
King  Charles  and  his  son  FerdiDUid,and 
k^ing  both  parties  in  alartn  and  sua- 
p*nM,  succeeded  in  marching  his  annies 

Vol.  1. 


into  Spain,  and  obtaining   hold  of  the 
principal    frontier  fortresses,   under  the 


aAerwards  entered  Madrid,  and  Buona- 
parte, contriving  to  inveigle  both  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  iutohis  power  at  Bayonne, 
caused  them  to  renounce  all  claims  upon 
the  ihrone  of  Spain  in  his  favour.  The 
Spanish  people,  juMly  indignantat  these 
proceedings,  took  up  arms  againMt  the 
French,  and  applied  to  England  for  as- 
sistance, which  was  instantly  given. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  money  and  cloth- 
ing, were  forwarded  to  Ihem  ;  and  a  body 
of  9000  troops, 'which  happened  to  be 
assembled  at  Cork,  was  placed  under  the 
command  ofLieut.-gen.SirArthurWelles. 
ley,  and  directed  towards  the  Peninsula. 
The  British  troops  sailed  from  Cork 
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on  the  12th  of  Ja1>%  1808,  aod  soon  af- 
terwards arrived  off  the  coast  of  Portugal* 
They  began  to  disembark  on  the  1st  of 
August,  bnt  the  operation  was  so  diffi- 
jcuU,  that  it  was  not  completed  until  the 
5th ;  and  on  that  day  General  Spencer 
arrived  from  Gibraltar,  bringing  with 
him  a  reinforcement,  which  swelled  their 
numbers  to  12,300  men.  Junot  quickly 
heard  of  their  arrival,  knd  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  on  account  of  the  scattered 
state  of  his  army.  General  Laborde, 
justly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  French  generals,  was  despatched 
from  Lisbon  with  3000  infantry,  500  or 
600  cavalry,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery^ 
and  directed  to  advance  towards  Lena ; 
while  General  Loison,  with  between  7000 
and  8000  men,  was  directed  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Laborde. 

The  rapidity  of  the  British  general's 
movements  completely  destroyed  this  ar- 
rangement. Before  either  Loison  or 
Laborde  could  reach  Lena,  the  British 
had  taken  possession  of  it ;  the  line  of 
communication  between  those  generals 
was  thus  cut,  and  as  their  junction  could 
only  now  be  effected  by  a  circuitous  route, 
Laborde  was  exposed  to  be  attacked  alone, 
by  an  enemy  who  more  than  doubled 
him  in  numbers.  Sir  Arthur  Weilesley 
availed  himself  of  the  advantap;e,  and 
moving  briskly  on,  came  up  with  La- 
borde at  Rolica.  The  French  were  at- 
tacked, and  driven  successively  from  two 
strong  positions,  which  tiieir  able  general 
had  most  skilfully  selected,  and  which  he 
defended  in  a  most  brave  and  soldier-like 
manner.  They  retired  along  the  road 
leading  to  Torres  Vedras,  but  Sir  Arthur 
was  prevented  from  pursuing  them,  be- 
cause that  movement  would  have  led  him 
away  from  the  sea ;  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  near  the  coast,  in  order 
to  cover  the  landing  of  some  reinforce- 
ments which  had  just  arrived.  On  the 
20th,  the  whole  army  was  re^organised, 
and  preparation  made  for  resuming  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  morrow.  But  at 
tliis  critical  moment,  Sir  Arthur  was  su- 
perseded in  the  chief  command  of  the 
anny  :  and  his  successor,  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture 
upon  any  offensive  movement,  until  some 
reinforcements,  which  were  expected  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore,  should  arrive,  and 
the  whole  army  be  concentrated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Junot  was  not  idle, 


leaving  a  sufficient  force  in  Lisbon,  and 
the  forts  of  the  Tagus,  he  quitted  that 
citv  on  the  15th,  with  a  reserve  of  2000 
inrantry,  600  cavalry,  and  10  pieces  of 
artilleiy,  carrying  with  him,  also,  \m 
grand  park  of  ammunition,  and  a  mihtary 
chest  containing  one  million  of  ftano. 
Pushing  forward  himself  to  Alooentre, 
he  there  found  Loison,  who  was  trying  to 
re-establish  hit  communication  with  La- 
borde.    That  general  had  reached  San- 
tarem  on  the  13tb,  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition.   The  weather  had  been  intensely 
hot,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  or  t 
breath  of  air  stirring.    Whole  companies 
had  lain  down  upon  the  way;  many 
died  of  thirst,  and  more  would  have  pe- 
rished, iftheofHcers  of  the  staff,  as  icon 
as  the^  arrived  at  that  city,  had  not  gone 
out  with  a  great  number  of  theiamt- 
tants,  carrying  water  and  brandy  to  re- 
fresh them,  and  carts  to  convey  those  wbo 
were  unable  to  poceed  farther  on  foot 
Each  of  Loison  s  long  marches  at  this 
time,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  not  le» 
than  an  hundred  men  ;    and  his  troops 
were  so  dreadfully  exhausted,  that  be 
was  com  jelled  to  remain  two  days  at  Ssa- 
tarem.  .  At  length,  by  die  20tb,  Jnnot 
had  assembled  hts  whole  force  at  Toms 
Vedras,  in  number  about  14,000  men ; 
and  then  reorganising  his  army,  he  begin 
to  prepare  for  a  decisive  battle. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Britiili  st 
Vimiera,  had  been  taken  up  merely  ess 
temporary  position,  and  without  any  ei- 
pectation  on  their  part,  of  being  called 
upon  to  fight  a  battle  there.  The  village 
itself,  situated  in  a  beautiful  vallej, 
through  which  the  little  river  Maiteua 
flows,  contained  the  park  and  oonuniot- 
riat stores;  in  front  arosiea  rugged  iso- 
lated height,  on  which  was  posted  the 
centre;  the  right  rested  on  a  mountain 
that  swept  in  ahalfKurcle  from  tiie  villase 
to  the  searcoast,  and  the  left,  which  «x« 
composed  merely  of  a  few  piquets,  occu- 
pied another  mountain,  extending  fron 
the  opposite  side  of  the  village.  On  ib« 
morning  of  the  3 1st,  about  seven  o*clod, 
a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  beyond  tbf^ 
nearest  hills,  and  soon  an  advanced  guard 
of  horse  was  seen  to  crown  the  heigbi» 
to  the  southward,  and  to  send  formud 
scouts  on  every  side.  Pivsently  columns 
of  infiintry  began  to  move  suocrsi««)y 
along  the  road  leading  to  Lourinbam  . 
and  as  they  passed  by,  in  front  of  d>e 
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Briiuh  atatief  it  became  evident  that  a 
Uuie  was  their  ob|ect,  and  that  too,  on 
the  left  of  the  Brituh,  which  Junot  had 
rightly  judged  to  be  weak.     Sir  Arthur 
quickly  taw  their  plao,  and  he  promptl  j 
met  it,  by  moving  a  strong  force  from 
his  right  to  support  his  left.    The  route 
of  tfaeie  troops  lay  across  the  valley  be- 
hind the  village,  and  their  passage  being 
quite  screened  by  the  high  hill  in  its 
froDt,  was  thus  unknown  to  Junot,  who 
afierwards,  tohis  surorise,  found  a  power- 
ful fiooat  of  battle,  where  he  had  expected 
ooly  a  weak  flank.    The  French  army 
ooosisied  of  two  divisiona  of  infontty, 
under  Loisoo  and  Laborde  respectively, 
a  third  under  Kellermao,  wnich  waa 
oompoBed  of  grenadiers,  and  kept  as  a 
reserie,  and  a  fouitb,  of  cavalry,  under 
(^eoeial  Margaroa ;   together  vnth  23 
pieces  of  artillery. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  French  began 
tbe  fight     The  dtvisiooa  of  Loison  and 
labotde,  advanced  in  two  separate  a^ 
t^s,  the  one  headed  by  diose  Generals 
IB  penoD,  againat  the  British  centre  :  the  | 
other,  underGeneralsBrennierand  SoUg- 
nacydirectedagainsttbe  British  left,  partly 
upon  its  ficont,  and  partly  upon  ita  flank. 
Loison's  men  came  on  boldly,  and 
with  the  cbaiacteristic  impetuosity  of 
FreDchtmops.    They  foiced  in  the  skir- 
uushers  at  once,  but  were  received  with 
a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry.    Some 
dose  aod  heavy  firing  ensued,  and  the 
onler  was  then  given  to  use  die  bayonet. 
The  enemy  ''caooe  to  the  chaige  bravdy," 
ttys  Mr.  Southey,  **  aad  stood  it  for  a 
ownient;''  in  that  moment  their  fore- 
QMstiaakfoU  <' like  a  line  of  grass  be- 
fore the  mowers.''    This  is  not  the  Aoup 
rish  of  an  hiatorian,  seeking  artfully  lo 
embellisk  details  which  no  art  can  ren- 
der interesting  lo  any  bat  milkary  aea- 
den :  it  is  £e  language  of  an  actor  in 
(he  scene,  who  could  not  call  it  to  mind 
>A  after-hours  without  draddering;   for 
the  veiy  men  whose  auperioiity  was  thus 
tiecidedly  proved,  ooald  not  speak  with- 
out iBToluatary  awe,  of  so  complete  and 
foslaDtaaeoua  a  destactkm,  produced  as 
it  was,  not  by  artillery  or  eiploaieiis, 
hy  their  own  act  and  deed,  and   the 
strength  of  their  own  Iwarts  and  hands/' 
Sifflultaneausly  with  Loison's  attack, 
a  dense  colunm  of  SOOOaoen,  led  bv  La* 
°onie,and  preceded  by  a  doud  of  light 
^^piybat  adnnoed  towards  the  opposing 


lines ;  the  British  artillery,  ftom  the 
height  on  which  they  were  posted,  opened 
a  terrible  fire,  and  shattered  Uiem  much ; 
yet  the  French,  notwithstanding,  ($ame 
on  like  good  soldiers,  and  driving  in  the 
English  skirmishers,  auickly  made  their 
way  to  the  summit  of  tne  hill.  But  her^ 
the^  were  met  by  the  50th  regiment, 
which,  first  pouring  in  a  deadly  volley 
among  the  tliick  masses,  then  charged 
them  front  and  flank  with  the  bayonet, 
and  drove  them  back  confusedly.  Loi* 
son*s  attack  had  been,  at  the  same  time, 
repulsed ;  and  Colonel  Taylor,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  burst  in  with  his  hand- 
ful of  dragoons,  among  the  retreating 
masses,  and  pursued  them  to  a  consider- 
able  distance,  with  much  slaughter.  But 
Margaronsoon  espied  the  weakness  of 
this  gallant  and  devoted  band ;  and  gal* 
loping  down  upon  them  fiercely  with  his 
horsemen,  slew  the  colonel  and  cut  half 
of  the  men  to  pieces.  KeUerman  now 
brought  his  reserve  into  action  ;  a  part 
was  employed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
beaten  troops,  while  the  othef  moved 
vigorously  to  attack  the  ejctreme  left  of 
the  British  centre,  which  occupied  a 
church  and  church-yard  that  blocked  the 
road  leadinfl^  over  (he  height  to  the  village. 
Towards  this  spot  the  43rd  regiment  was 
engaged  in  a  hot  skirmish  among  some 
vineyards,  with  a  part  of  Labqrde's  divi- 
sion. '<  The  grenadiers  coming  on  at  a 
brisk  pace,"  says  Colonel  Napier,"  beat 
back  the  advanced  companies  of  the  43rd ; 
but  to  avoid  the  artillery  that  swept  their 
left,  they  dipped  a  little  into  the  ravine, 
and  were  taken  on  the  other- flank  by  the 
guns  of  the  ei^th  and  fourth  brigades, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  43rd,  ndlying 
in  a  mass,  broke  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  colimm  at  a  moment  when  the  nar- 
rowness  of  the  way,  and  the  discharges 
of  the  artillery,  had  sonsewhat  disordered 
its  formation ;  a  short  yet  desperate  fight 
took  place  :  the  enemy  was  repulsed  in 
disorder,  but  the  regiment  suflisred  se- 
verely." 

All  the  enemy's  attempts  upon  the 
British  centre  were  now  entirely  defeat- 
ed. In  the  mean  while.  General  Bren- 
nier  had  marcbed  against  the  left.  But 
coming  unesqpectedly  upon  a  ravine  which 
protected  its  front,  and  of  the  eiistence  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  ignorant, 
he  got  entangled  among  the  rocks  and 
watercourses.    Solignac,  leading  his  men 
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round,  beyond  the  end  of  this  ravine, 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  English  left  was  posted,  think- 
ing to  fall  upon  their  flank.  But  he 
found  a  strong  force  there,  which  instantly 
bore  down  upon  him,  and  spreading  out 
as  the  ridge  on  which  it  moved  widened, 
drove  him  quickly  back.  Solignac  him- 
self was  carried  from  the  field  severely 
wounded  ;  six  of  his  guns  were  captured, 
and  leaving  two  regiments  to  guard  them, 
the  English  general  (Ferguson)  pressed 
sharply  forward  upon  the  disordered  co- 
lumns of  the  French.  At  this  moment, 
Brennier  extricated  himself  from  the  ra- 
vine, and  for  an  instant  surprising  those 
two  regiments,  retook  the  guns ;  but  the 
British  quickly  rallied,  and  recovering  the 
artillery,  overthrew  their  assailants,  and 
made  Brennier  himself  prisoner.  He 
was  immediately  carried  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  he  eagerly  asked,  if  the 
reserve  under  Kellerman  had  yet  charged ; 
Sir  Arthur  having  previously  learnt  that 
it  had,  was  now  satisfied  that  all  the  ene- 
my's efforts  were  exhausted.  He  at  once 
saw  the  advantage  of  following  up  the 
victory,  and  resolved,  while  his  left  press- 
ed Junot,  to  march  the  rest  of  his  army 
towards  Lisbon,  and  so  cut  the  French 
off  from  that  city.  But  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  who  was  now  commander,  and  who 
had  been  present  during  the  action,  al- 
though he  had  abstained  from  interfering 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  arrange- 
ments, did  not  approve  of  the  plan; 
weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  bad  state  of  his  artillery-carri- 
ages, the  want  of  draft  horses,  the  con- 
fusion of  his  commissariat,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  cavalry,  he  thought  the 
proj>osal  perilous.  By  his  orders  all  of- 
fensive operations  were  stopped,  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore,  vrith  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  action 
was  severe,  and  amounted  to  between 
2000  and  3000  men.  Their  dead  lay 
thickly  strewn  around  ;  and  they  left  13 
guns,  and  23  ammunition  waggons,  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  victors.  The  English 
loss  amounted  to  little  more  than  700 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Their 
numbers  in  the  field  before  the  action  were 
16,000,  of  which  not  more  than  one  half 
had  been  engaged  ;  the  Fi-ench  were 
about  14,000,  including  3,100  cavalry, 
and  their  entire  force  was  brought  into 


action.    Most  of  the  wounded  French 
who  fell  into  the  conquerors'  hands,  were 
young  and  of  delicate  appearance,  "  ap- 
parently men,''  says  Mr.  &>uthey,  "whose 
lot  would  not  have  &llen  in  the  army, 
under  any  other  system  than  that  of  the 
conscription,  though,  having  been  forced 
into  it,  they  had  acquired  the  wont  vices 
which  have  ever  disgraced  and  degiMi 
the  profession  of  arms."    Yet  evenin  this 
piteous    state,   these   unhappy   youths 
would  &in  reioice  in  their  sun«^ngs,aod 
fully  betrayed  that  ardent  and  unsatiabk 
thirst  for  military  glory  which  have  em 
been  characteristic  of  their  countrymeD, 
and  which  Napoleon  so  well  knew  bow 
to  foster,  and  to  turn  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count, in  the  prosecution  of  his  owntm- 
bitious  schemes.     To  one  of  them,  t 
chaplain  of  the  British  army  happened  to 
address  himself  in  the  language  of  com- 
miseration, uttering  at  the  same  time,  i 
Christian  expression  of  regret  at  the  hor- 
rors of  war  :  but  the  Frenchman  fiercely 
answered,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
indignation,  that  he  gloried  in  his  wounds, 
and  that  war  was  the  greatest  happiness 
of  life! 

Dr.  Lardner  says,  '<  On  the  momiog 
aft«r  tlie  battle.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ar- 
rived, and  assumed  the  chief  command; 
a  most  excellent  and  judicious  officer ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
man  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  moit 
difficult  and  trying.  We  record  with  irri- 
tation this  quick  and  clumsy  succession 
of  commanders.  .  The  French  in  safe 
possession  of  the  unassailable  position  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  having  the  capital  in 
their  immediate  power,  as  well  as  tne  for- 
tresses of  Almeida  and  Elvas,  though 
beaten  in  the  field  by  Sir  Arthur  \VeUe»- 
ley,  and  hated  by  an  insuigent  people, 
were  certainly  in  a  condition  to  propose 
terms  that  should  save  to  them  tbetr  li- 
berty and  their  arms.  The  general,  Kel- 
lerman, presented  himself  at  the  British 
head-|quarters  ;  demanded  a  cessatioD  of 
hostilities,  and  stated  the  rnuliiiess  of 
Junot  to  evacuate  Portugal  upon  a  fiur 
and  honourable  convention.  Sir  Hew 
Dalnrmple  acceded  to  this  proposition ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  concurred  in  the  polic> 
of  now  gaining  by  treaty  those  ad^w»- 
tages  wliich,  the  golden  opportunity  bav> 
ing  passed,  force  of  arms  couM  do  loiif:er 
efiectually  or  speedily  secure.  Upoo  the 
expediency  of  some  of  the  articles  of  tlus 
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cooventioD  the  commanders  difiered,  but 
upoo  the  general  principle  of  the  measure 
they  agreed.  While  the  convention  was 
going  forward,  the  reinforcements  under 
Sir  John  Moore  landed  in  Maeeira  Bay. 
The  featnre  of  the  treaty  most  remarkable 
to  the  future  historian  and  to  posterity 
will  be  this,  that  the  nation  to  whose ' 
cause  we  had  brought  our  succours  was 
not  in  the  person  of  any  of  its  authorilies, 
or  of  its  public  officers,  military  or  civil, 
at  first,  either  considered  or  consulted. 
The  couTention  went  distinctly  to  recog- 
Due  that  the  French  were  the  conquerors 
of  Portugal,  andas  such,  had  been  entitled 
to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  conquest. 
The  Portuguese,  by  the  fifUi  article  of  this 
notable  treaty,  saw  the  plunder  of  their 
country  secured  to  their  rapacious  and 
cruel  invaders,  and  they  remonstrated 
igaiost  the  terms  of  the  convention  with 
violence  and  anger.  By  the  sixth  arti- 
cte,  all  traitors  and  time-servers  were  to 
be  protected  from  political  persecution 
on  account  of  their  late  conduct,  and  were 
left  to  hatch  new  treasons  whenever  the 
French  should  again  return. 

"  General  Freire,  and  the  bishop  and 
junta  of  Oporto,  sought  to  disturb  these 
arrangements  by  open  remonstrance  and 
noch  secret  intrigue,  which  it  were 
alike  uninteresting  and  tedious  to  detail. 
Kmisaaries  from  Oporto  urged  the  popu- 
lace of  Lisbon  to  nse  upon  the  French, 
who  were  now  concentrated  in  that  city, 
buf  lay  there  constantly  upon  the  alert, 
as  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Tlie  judge 
of  the  people  issued  an  inflammatory  ad- 
dress, calling  for  a  suspension  of  the 
treaw,  and  the  MonteiroMor,at  the  head 
of  a  levy  of  peasants,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  'ugus,  published  a  protest  against 
the  convention.  Happily  Sir  John  Hope, 
being  appointed  to  command  Lisbon, 
took  possession  of  the  citadel  on  the  12th 
of  September,  and  by  judgment  and  firm- 
ness calmed  the  tumults  and  repressed 
those  dangerous  and  terrible  disorders 
which  in  3ie  moment  of  vindictive  confu- 
sion and  total  anarchy  prevailed.  The 
Arst  division  of  the  French  army  sailed 
on  the  15th,  and  was  followed  by  the 
second  and  third  as  soon  after  as  trans- 
ports could  be  provided.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  angry  excitement  of  the  people 
of  Lisbon,  and  though  endeavours  had 
been  made  to  direct  their  indignation 
against  the  English  as  friendly  to  the 


French,  and  indifferent  to  the  losses  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  sufferings  they 
had  undergone,  the  British  troops  were 
received  with  great  warmth  andcordiality. 
They  viewed  them  as  having  avenged 
their  wrongs  in  the  blood  of  a  battle,  and 
hailed  them  as  deliverers  and  friends. 

''  After  the  departure  of  the  French, 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and,  at  his  insti- 
gation, the  junta  of  that  city,  sought  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  supreme  power 
in  Portugal,  and  were  desirous  that  the 
seat  of  the  government  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Oporto.  This  was  most  wisely 
and  firmly  resisted  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple.  A  regency  was  established  at  Lis- 
lx)n,  and  that  capital  and  the  country 
were  at  length  restored  to  a  state  of  con- 
fidence and  tranquillity. 

"Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  and  Sir  Hew  DaJrymple,  were 
now  recalled  to  England,  where  the  pub- 
lic had  been  so  clamorous  against  the  con- 
vention, that  a  formal  investigation  of 
the  matter  was  directed  by  the  king ;  and 
a  board  of  general  officers  was  assem- 
bled at  Chelsea  for  that  purpose. 

"To  the  fifth  article,  especially,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  objected ;  but  the 
French,  by  plausible  explanations  and 
fiiir  assurances,  over-ruled  these  objec- 
tions ;  and  the  manly  integrity  of  the 
British  generals  made  them  incredulous 
of  the  extent  of  French  cupidity  and 
crime,  till  their  shuffling  evasions  and 
impudent  abstractions,  on  tlie  eve  of 
their  departure,  shamed  and  disgusted 
the  honourable  men  of  their  army  as 
much  as  the  commissioners  of  our  own. 
It  is  areal  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
there  were  French  generals  vrith  this  very 
army,  who,  in  the  last  moments  of  their 
stay,  when  popular  exasperation  was 
loose  against  the  troops,  and  when  the 
language  of  abuse  was  fierce,  and  the 
threats  of  murder  loud,  could  walk  the 
streets  in  perfect  safety,  saluted  and 
honoured  by  the  people.  The  names  of 
Travot,  Chariot,  Brennier,  and  many 
others,  are  on  this  honourable  list. 

"The  convention  of  Cintra  was  odious 
to  the  Portuguese  people,  and  could  not 
be  otherwise,  till,  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  the  French  army,  they  had  leisure  to 
discover  the  solid  advantages  accruing 
from  the  treaty,  and  to  ponder  on  the  vio- 
lence which  the  enem^  might  have  exer- 
cised before  they  retired  fromLisboui 
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had  they  beta  driven  to  desperatUMi  bj 
the  rejeclioD  of  their  terms. 
''The  last  divisioa  of  the  French  troops 
embarked  amid  the  curBes  and  execra- 
tions of  the  people.  From  the  decks  of 
their  Yesaels  they  heard  the  songs  of 
triumph  ;  and  the  Uaze  of  the  illumi- 
nated city,  shining  fu  out  upon  the  har- 
bouTy  surrounded  them  with  a  light  by 
which  to  read  in  each  other's  fiices  their 
vexation.  There  ¥ras  yet  some  trouble- 
some hesitation  on  the  firontiers.  This 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
bishop  of  Oporto,  and  the  obstinate  in- 
terference of  GuUuzzo,  the  Spanish  gene- 
raly  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  coo- 
▼ention,  and  invested  fort  La  Lippe.  At 
lengthy  however,  the  difficulty  was  re- 
moved. The  forts  of  Elvas,  La  Lippe^ 
and  Almeida,  were  evacuated  :  not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  in  Portugal.'' 


THE  MIDDY'S  INTRODUCTION. 

*'  Deep  in  that  ftibiic  ^vbere  Brittumia  buasts 
0*er  MM  to  waft  her  tlMmden  and  ber  hoirts, 
A  cavern  lies,  unknown  to  cboerinf  day. 
Whose  onlf  sunshine  is  a  taper's  ray ; 
Where  wild  Disorder  holds  her  wanton  refgo. 
And  cardesB  mortals  ftelie  in  her  train.*' 


Op  all  situations  whidi  open  to  the 
aspiring  mind  of  youth,  none  is  so  in- 
ferestiDg,  so  fraught  with  oonflicting  feel- 
ings, as  the  first  entry  of  a  young  novice 
on  board  a  ship  of  war ;  'tis  like  burst- 
ing into  a  new  world,  yet  without  quit- 
ting the  old  one.  The  day  on  which  my 
inauguration  took  plitce  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  birtn  of  Royal 
George.  The  captain  permitted  me  to 
accompany  him  in  his  own  boat,  and, 
when  we  readied  Spithead,  the  ships, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  oolours,  com- 
menced saluting.  Oh,  what  a  view  was 
this  for  an  enthusiastic  mind !  It  spoke 
of  glory  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  aod, 
while  looking  at  the  &ttish  easiga  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze,  I  felt  a  glow  of  con- 
scious pride  at  being  cnvdled  among 


the  gallant  defenders  of  its  dearest  rights. 

Hie  baige  out  through  the  azure  wave,  I  pushing  me  forwanl;  ''don't  mind  tbal 


My  senses  were  bewiklered  with  sMo- 
nishment.  —  ''This  is  ayoungiiieiidoC 
mine,*'  said  Captain  Montague,  pre- 
senting me  to  the  first  lieutenant:  "I 
hope  you  will  find  him  all  yoQ  can  wish. 
And  now,  sir,  you  mav  go  and  visit 
your  future  comDanioDS.      "Mr.  £vus 
(said  the  first  lieutenant,  calling  to  a 
midshipman  on  the  larboaid  side  of  the 
deck,  whose  weekly  account  had  bees 
fiesh  pi^e-dayed,  and  now  he  was  em- 
ployea  m  trimming  the  collar  of  his 
shirt,  so  that  his  eye  just  peeped  point 
bknk  above  it)— Mr.  Evans.''^— "Sir/' 
replied  the  cockpit  beau,  touchiiK  hn 
hat  "  As  soon  as  you  have  doneacyust- 
iag  your  lee  boards,  and  bowaed  aU 
taut,  take  this  yooog  gentleman  round 
the  ship,  and  then  conduct  him  to  your 
mess^b^." — "Ay,  ay,  sir;  ay,ay,*' 
said  Evans ;  and,  tmi,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I'll  shew  him  the  lions ;"  and  away  we 
went  together.  After  examining  the  won- 
ders of  the  wooden  world,  and  swallow- 
ing as  okany  marvellous  stories  as  wouU 
fill  a  volume,  we  descended  to  the  cock- 
pit, and  were  guided  by  the  glimmenag 
lUys  of  a  candle  to  the  midshipneii's 
berth.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  B." 
said  my  conductor,  pushing  open  the 
door,  and  thrusting  me  in.   "Uallool 
why,  Evans,  what  gulpin  have  you  got 
there  ?"  exclaimed  a  squat  tawny  figaie, 
who  was  nearly  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
stifled  in  greue.    "  'TIS  a  new  mess- 
mate," squeaked  a  little  youngster.   "A 
new  messmate  T'  replied  thei^er,"  then 
left's  have  a  survey,^'  taking  down  6ob 
a  nail,  the  frame  of  what  had  once  been 
a  large  and  beau^ul  minor,  and,  lais- 
iog  it  to  his  eye  by  way  of  quiiziag- 
glass,  he  uttered  a  yell  that  filled  me 
with  honor.  "  Evans,"  said  he,  "  Evans, 
I'm  feinting  at  the  sie^t  I    Bearalttnd 
on  deck,  and  order  ue  captaia  to  nan 
the  boat,  shmI  send  him  ashore  again  di- 
rectly." I  Amnkback.  "  HalhMH  ship- 
male,  don't  lag  astern  r  said  Eiaas, 


and  swept  up  alongside  the  'Albion.' 
The  boatswam's  shrill  pipe  sounded, 
and  four  lads  sprung  over  the  side  to 
extend  the  gang-way  man-iopes.  So  I 
followed  up  tlie  captain,  and  foand  the 
officers  on  the  quarter-deck  uncovered, 

the  marines  drawn  up  with  presented ^  — 

arras,  and  the  band  playing  '  Kale  Bri- 1  into  tiie  berth,  and  placed  diwcdv  b^ 
tamiia,^ to  salute  iheirbwweanmmaad»J  the  aide  <f  thislerrifie  betng.   'iel* 


old  svrab,  'tis  oidy  Tim  Bucket,  tke 
bKad  fiddler."-^  Me  blind  1"  lejoiBed 
the  other,  flourishing  his  pipe  in  a  ts^ii- 
cai  manner;  "yeo  know  mat  you  are 
Bruins  that  spake  this;  or,  bv  the  gods, 
this  speech  vrare  else  your  last;"  and 
down  he  sat.  I  was  now  literally  hauled 
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look  H  yooff  teeth/'  said  he*    It  was 
complied  with.   "  Ha,  I  thought  so  1 — 
teeth  like  a  shark— eat  more  in  a  day 
than  I  could  chew  in  a  month.    Here, 
boy— yott  hoy  I" — **  Yes,  sir,'*  replied  a 
miwrable-  looking  ohject,  poking  his  head 
in  at  the  herlh  door.    **  Oo,  you  rascal, 
and  lock  the  hread-hag  up,  or  we  shall 
soon  have  a  southerly  wind  in  it."  Then 
tuning  to  me:    '^Here,  sir,  take  this 
card,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  pur- 
ser's steward,  and  ask  him  to  measure 
your  mouth  for  a  spoon.    And  bear  a 
hand,  d'ye  hear  ?  for  the  burgoo  is  al- 
most ready;   therell  not  be  much  to 
spare  when  the  doctor's  mates  come  out 
of  the  tick  bay/' — *^  Which  wav  am  I 
to  go?"  inquiiedl:  **1  can't  find  the 
stairs."    However,  the  boy  of  the  mess 
was  ordered  to  attend  me  to  the  mid- 
shipman of  the   watch,  who  directed 
me  to  the  purser's  steward.    He  sent 
me  to  the  cook ;  the  cook  despatched 
me  to  the  boatswain's  yeoman;    and 
he  again  to  the  carpenter's  mate  for 
a  two-foot  rule.    I  now  bid  very  fair 
to  make  a  complete  tour  of  the  ship, 
and  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the 
petty  officers;   but  the  gunner  under- 
standing my  difficulty,  apprized  me  of 
the  trick,   as  one  to  wmch  all  fresh- 
comers  were  exposed;  advising  me  to 
bear  it  patiently,  and  return  joke  for 
joke.     Again    I   descended.      *<Well, 
have  you  got  your  spoon  ? "  inquired  my 
tormenter. — **  No  1 ''  repeated  he,  start- 
ing upon  his  feet;    "how'a  that!" — 
"  Ask    the   gunner,"   was   the   reply. 
"  Here,  doctor,"  rejoined  the  first,  turn- 
ing to  a  genteel  young  jnan  of  a  pleasing 
countenance :  *'  Here  doctor,  you  must 
open  a  vein  for  him ;  but  no,  no,  avast ; 
Where's  the  cobbing-board  ?     I  under- 
stand the  art  of  Flay-botiom-he  best. 
Ay,  ay,  my  spark,  two  dozen  for  imper- 
tinence to  your  superior  officer.    Here's 
3  greenhorn  hasn  t  been  caught  at>ove 
two  hours,  and  comes  Westminster  Hall 
over  me   already;  but  I'll  soon  make 
you  a  subject  for  dissection." — **  Who  is 
this  young  gentleman  ?"  inquired  the  as- 
sistant surgeon. — **  Who  ?  why  its  some 
great  man  in  disguise  come  to  sea  to 
wear  his  old  clothes  out.     However,  give 
»s  your  fist,  my  boy— don't  sit  mute ;" 
and  he  grasped  my  hand  like  a  smith's 
vice,  till  I  roared  with  anguish,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  all  prejtent.    "  Here," 


oontroued  he,  ^take  hold  of  the  grog,'' 
handing  it  across  the  table.    I  was  un- 
willing to  let  slip  §0  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  good  friendship 
and  courting  forbearance,  so  took  the 
l^ass;  but  hadn't  time  to  convey  it  to 
my  lips  before  it  was  hastily  snatched 
away.     <<  There,  there,  that^s  enough, 
you  must  only  smell  it ;  1  never  allow 
any  body  to  drink  with  me."  The  ward- 
room steward  appeared  with  an  invita- 
tion from  the  first  lieutenant  to  dinner. 
This  vras  a  very  seasonable  relief,  and 
gladly  accepted.    Oh,  how  different  was 
my  reception  1 — *  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.'    The  remainder  of  the 
day  passed  away  with  much  pleasant- 
ness; and  at  ten  o'clock  I  again  de- 
scended, with  a  palpitating  heart,  to  my 
hammock.   Recollections  of  my  parents, 
of  my  home,  of  my  friends,  now  rushed 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  surveyed  the  dark 
and  gloomy  place  which  was  to  be  my 
future  abooe.    It  doubly  embittered  the 
moment,  and  I  vras  nearly  playing  the 
infant  with  my  eyes;    but  the  sentry 
opening  his  lantern  to  retrim  his  lamp,  a 
gleam  danced  upon  the  bright  buttons  of 
my  uniform,and  instant  conviction  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  manly  fortitude  was 
characteristic  of  a  British  sailor.    Ad- 
vancing towards  my  swinging  bed,  I 
stripped,  and  desirous  of  dispkying  my 
agility,  made  one  spring  into  it.     Poor 
novice!  over  it  went;  down  I  came, 
breaking  my  shins  upon  the  cable     A 
burst  of  laughter  echoed  from  all  sides. 
*'  A  clean  capsize,  by  Jove ! "  said  one. 
'^  Strong  gales  and  squally,"  cried  ano- 
ther.   **  Foundered  in  the  lee  scuppers," 
said  a  third.    **  Dowse  the  gKm, '  cried 
a  fourth ;  and  instantly  we  were  in  total 
darkness.     I  reproached  them  with  bit- 
terness of  heart  for  their  ungenerous 
treatment  of  a  stranger,  and  received  in 
reply  a  bucket  of  cold  water.    Roaring 
with  all  my  might  for  some  time,  I  had 
at  last  the  satisfiaction  of  seeing  some 
one  descending  the  main  hatchway  vrith 
a  lantern.     '' Halloo !''  cried  the  old 
quarter-master,  climbing  over  the  cables, 
*^  Halloo  1  what  pig's  stuck  here  ?   Ano- 
ther such  a  squall  would  rouse  old  Da- 
vey,  and  make  him  twist  your  neck  into 
granny's  knots."  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  down  he  went,  an  old  sail 
having  been  thrown  over  him  flx>m  above, 
and  all  vras  again  in  total   darkness. 
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"  Ha,  yott  seape  grace?''  cried  old  Har- 
vey, struggling—"  Ha,  you  scape-grace, 
you'll  come  to  the  gangway  some  day  for 
your  tricks,  you  willl    Halloo  1    San- 
ders 1  halloo !  turn  out,  man,  and  lend 
us  A  hand/' — ''  De'il  smash  me  if  San- 
ders gangs  a  foot — I  canna  be  fiish'd. 
If  you  play  wi'  kittens  you  must  fore* 
sight  to  be  scratchet ;  but  there*s  Paddy 
Howard — rouse  him  out,  mon,  turn  him 
out."    **  Och,  by  my  conscience,"  cried 
Pat,  '^you're  a  soft-headed  swab,  so  you 
are.    Faith,  and  V\\  turn  out  without 
calling.     Arrah,  where  are  you,  jewel  V* 
"  Here  I  am,"  said   Harvey.    "  By  the 
toe  of  ray  grandfather,  and  so  you  are ; 
and  now  V\\  go  and  fetch  a  light." — 
**  Ay,  ay,  bear  a  hand,  mate,  bear  a 
hand."    Pat  was  some  time  absent,  dur- 
ing which  the  old  man  swore,  raved,  and 
growled,  with  all  the  sublime  pathos  of 
a  bear.     At  last  the  light  appeared: 
**  Bear  a  hand  with  the  glim,  you  bog- 
trotter,  do."      He  was  obeyed;    and 
though  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin  and 
shivering  with  cold,  sitting  astride  the 
muddy  cable,  yet  to  have  kept  from 
laughing  at  the  scene  which  presented 
itself    was    utterly    impossible.       Pat 
Howard,  .a  tall  raw-boned  6gure,  full 
six  feet  high,  with  the  remnant  of  a  shirt 
upon  his  shoulders,  reaching  no  lower 
tha^    his  loins,  under  whirh  a  blanket 
was  rolled  round,  resembling  a  petticoat, 
and  leaving  an  amazing  length  of  train 
behind,  one  arm  entirely  void  of  cover- 
ing, thick  bushy  hair  and  whiskers,  with 
a  pair  of  hands  and  a  beard  outrivalling 
the  shades  of  nisht,  now  made  his  ap- 
pearance.   *'  Halloo,  Pat  1"  cried  Har- 
vey ;    "  why  you    look  like  a  comet 
revolving  round  the  rays  of  a  farthing 
candle."    This  drew  mv  attention  to  the 
speaker.    He  was  neither  sitting,  lying, 
nor  kneeling,  but  appeared  to  be  in  all 
three  postures  at  the  same  time.    His 
efforts  to  get  disengaged  had  forced  his 
head  through  the  sail,  and  his  struggles 
had  twisted  it  several  turns  round  his 
throat,  threatening  strangulation,  but  dis- 
playing a  most  formidable  cravat.    On 
oeing  relieved  from  tliis  superfluous  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  how  was  1  surprised  to 
find  the  old  boy  had  been  all  this  while 
actually  hanging  by  the  middle  in  a  run- 
ning noose  thrown  over  him,  and  hauled 
taught   upon  deck    for   this  purpose! 
"Cower away!"  bellowed  Pat,  turning 


the  old  quartef'^naster  round  on  his  jack 
like  a  roasting  capon,  *Mower  vnj 
handsomely."  It  was  done,  and  he 
stood  once  more  on  his  legs.  'Mil 
trounce  the  young  rogue  for  this!*'  ex- 
claimed Harvey,  "I'll  keel-haul  the 
young  lubber  I  No  more  sleeping  in  his 
watch !" — '*  Whisht,— whisht^inm 
mak  a  blathering  about  it,  but  gane  joor 
ways,  and  let  honest  men  sleep, '  said 
Sanders ;  while  Pat  assisted  me  in  ar- 
ranging my  hammock  and  shifting  mj 
dress.  Pascoe  now  appeared :  **  \Vhy, 
Harvey,  what's  the  matter  here?**— 
"  Matter!"  cried  the  enraged  velenn; 
**  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  sir,  youV 
played  these  tricks  too  long,  and  now 

"  "  You'll  go  and  have  a  glass  of 

grog,"  exclaimed  the  midshipman,  inter- 
rupting him.  ''Ay,  ay,  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  no  more  of  the  monkey."— 
"  I  kenn*d  as  much — I  kenn*d  as  mttdi," 
roared  Sanders ;  while  with  a  hea?y  hesft 
and  dear-bought  caution,  I  once  more 
essayed  to  enter  my  bed,  and  with  Pat's 
assistance  succeeded .  But  sleepdepartcd 
fW>m  me.  Tlie  novelty  of  my  situation, 
the  discipline  1  had  undergone,  with  the 
smarting  of  my  shins,  all  combined  to 
keep  me  awake ;  and  'twas  not  till  mj 
near  morning  that  I  closed  my  weary 
eyes,  and  forgot  all  my  cares  and  trou- 
bles in  a  sweet  refreshing  slumber.-- 
Greenwich  Hospital, 


THE   POETICAL  SAILOR 

The  captain  of  a  certain  British  frigate, 
a  man  of  undaunted  braveiy,  had  a  na- 
tural antipathy  to  a  cat.  A  sailor,  who 
for  some  misconduct  had  been  ordered  a 
flogging,  saved  his  back  by  presenting  to 
his  captain  the  following  petition : 

By  your  boooor's  couhibimI 

A  culprit  I  stand— 
An  example  to  all  the  ship's  crew ; 

I  am  pinion'd  and  stiipt. 

And  condemned  to  Iw  whipt ; 
And  if  I  am  flofg'd— *tlB  my  doe  1 


Acat.  lamtold* 
In  abhorrence  yon  hold : 
Yoor  honour's  aversion  is  mine ! 
If  a  cat  with  one  tan 
Makes  your  stout  heait  to  Cril« 
Oh,  save  me  ftom  one  that  has 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  SPANISH  TREASURE  SHIPS. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  Isle  war 
witb  France,  the  BHliah  unbasisdor  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  was  directed  to  aiuer- 
tain  bow  far  his  Catholic  roajesty  con- 
sidered himsdf  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildeohonso — by  which  he  had  agreed 
to  furnish  to  France  a  contingent  of  naval 
and  military  force,  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  war  in  which  the  French  govern- 
ment mi^t  at  any  time  be  engaged. 
ITiu  treaty  gave  France  a  direct  control 
over  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  and  was  of  itself,  in  Ihe  event  of 
hostilities  with  France,  a  just  cause  of 
an  immediate  dettaratton  of  war  by  Great 
Bcitain  against  that  kinf^om.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1B03,  tlie  first  formal  de- 
mand of  succour  wan  made  by  France ; 
and  in  the  October  fallowing,  a  conven- 
tion was  signed,  tqr  which  Spain  agreed 


the  naval  and  military  sucn 
which  they  had  stipulated  by  treaty  to 
provide  :  a  species  of  aid  the  most  efHca- 
wous  and  best  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
situation  of  France  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  However,  the  British  go- 
vernment thought  proper  to  connive  ul 
this  for  some  time,  contenting  themselves 
with  directing  their  envoy  to  protest 
against  the  convention  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality,  and  a  justcanwof  warwhen- 
ever  Gieat  Britain  should  choose  to  take 
it  up  upon  that  ground. 

The  subserviency  of  the  court  of  Spain 
to  Buonaparte  was  »o  complete  and  no- 
torious, that  little  hope  was  entertained 
tlut  peace  could  long  subsist  between 
Great  Britain  and  that  power,  after  hos- 
tilities had  recommenced  with  France, 
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As,  however,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 

SoHcy  and  the  plan  of  Buonaparte,  to 
erive  all  possible  assistance  from  Spain, 
without  having  her  directly  implicated  in 
his  quarrel  with  England,  he  did  not 
permit  her,  for  some  time,  to  commit 
any  direct  and  gross  acts  of  hostility :  he 
knew  that  the  greatest  benefit  he  could 
derive  from  her  was,  not  men,  or  even 
ships,  but  money ;  this  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  continental 
warfare,  and  to  follow  up  his  scheme  of 
raising  and  equipping  a  navy.  Thus  it 
was  that  Spain  remained  for  a  short  time 
at  peace  with  this  country ;  and  repre- 
sented herself,  and  wished  to  be  consi- 
dered and  treated  by  the  British  cabinet, 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It 
was  soon,  however,  discovered,  that  her 
South  American  treasures  were  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  Buonaparte ;  and  that 
her  neutnuity  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replenishing  the  coffers  of  our 
enemy.  Kepresentations  and  remon- 
strances were  repeatedly  made  on  this 
head  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  in  vain ; 
her  frigates  still  came  from  the  new  world 
laden  with  bullion,  and  this  bullion  was 
regularly  transmitted  to  France.  At  last 
the  British  ministry  determined  effectu- 
ally to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings ; 
and  for  this  purpose  Captain  Moore,  in 
the  Indefatigable,  with  three  other  fri- 
gates, was  ordered  to  cruize  off  Cadiz,  to 
intercept  some  very  richly  laden  ships 
which  were  expected  in  that  port  from 
South  America.  On  the  5th  ot  October, 
one  of  the  British  souadron  made  the 
signal  for  four  sail  being  in  sight,  nine 
leagues  from  Cape  St.  Mary ;  a  general 
chase  was  immeaiately  commenced,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  they  were 
the  expected  Spanish  frigates,  making 
for  Cadiz.  The  van  ship  carried  a  broad 
pendant,  and  the  ship  next  her  a  rear- 
admirars  flag :  as  they  were  not  under 
the  least  apprehension  of  being  inter- 
cepted, or  attacked  by  the  British,  they 
did  not  either  attempt  to  escape,  nor 
were  they  prepared  for  action.  Captain 
Moore,  having  ordered  each  of  his  squad- 
ron to  run  up  alongside  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  hailed  them  to  shorten 
sail ;  to  this  request  no  answer  was  given ; 
a  shot  was  then  fired  by  the  Indefati- 
gable, across  the  rear-admiral,  upon 
which  he  hove  to,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  on  board  to  inform  him,  that  Captain 


Moore  had  peremptory  orders  to  detais 
his  squadron.  The  officer,  af^r  wuting 
some  time,  returned  with  an  unsatis&c- 
tory  answer,  when  the  Indefatigable  bore 
down  close  upon  her  opponent,  the  other 
British  ships  doing  the  same.  The  siginl 
for  close  rattle  was  immediatdy  thrown 
out ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
the  engagement conmienced, the  admixsl's 
second  astern  blew  up  alongside  the  Am- 
phion,  with  a  dreadiul  explosion. 

On  board  of  this  frigate,  called  La 
Mercedes,  was  embarked  a  native  of 
Spain,  who  was  returning  from  Araerics, 
with  the  savings  of  twenlv-five  yein' 
industry,  and  with  his  whole  nmily, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  four  danghters, 
beautiful  and  amiable  women,  and  fire 
sons  grown  up  to  manhood.  Before  the 
action  began,  the  merchant  himself,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  went  on  board  the  lamst 
ship,  from  which  he  witnessed  the  loss 
of  nis  whole  property,  and  aaw  his  vile, 
daughters,  and  four  of  his  tons,  sor- 
rounded  with  flames,  and  sinking  into 
the  abyss  of  the  ocean.  It  wodd  be 
profanation  to  attempt  by  any  languas^e 
to  describe  the  feelmgs  of  this  man's 
agonized  soul  at  this  dreadiul  moment; 
while  It  would  be  doing  injnstioe  to 
Captain  Moore,  not  to  suppose,  from 
his  known  character,  that  it  reauired  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  duty  to  nis  ooim- 
try,  to  keep  down  regret  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  bnnging  about  this 
sad  catastrophe :  as  soon  as  the  actioD 
terminated,  he  took  the  unhappy  hus- 
band and  father  into  his  own  cabin,  and 
was  unceasing  in  his  endeaToun  to  ad- 
minister all  in  his  power  towards  the 
alleviation  of  his  sufferings. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship  continued 
to  hold  out  for  about  half  an  hour  afler 
the  Mercedes  had  blown  up;  triten, 
finding  that  she  could  not  e8cap^  her 
opponent  having  got  to  leeward  of  her, 
sne  struck  her  colours :  her  example  was 
immediately  followed  by  another  of  thr 
squadron ;  while  the  fourth,  which  car- 
ried the  broad  pendant,  endeavoured  to 
make  her  escape.  Tliis,  however,  rite 
was  prevented  from  effecting,  hf  the 
Medusa  and  Lively  giving  chase  to  her : 
at  first  she  gained  on  them,  but  before 
sunset,  Captain  Hammond  in  the  li%r\y 
(which  haa  outsailed  the  Medusa),  hav- 
ing brought  her  to  action,  she  soon  altrr 
surrendered. 
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Notwithstandiag  every  exertion  was 
made  by  the  Biituh  sailors  to  save  the 
crew  of  the  Meroedes,  only  forty  of  them 
were  picked  up.  This  vessel  had  on 
board  eight  hundred  thousand  doUaiSy 
all  of  wUch,  of  coone^  were  lost.  The 
squadron  was  coming  from  Monte  Video, 
and  had  on  board  the  following  goods 
and  effects:  on  account  of  the  king, 
seventy-five  sacks  of  Vicuna  wool;  sixty 
ebestsofcasoarilla;  four  thousand  seven 
himdiad  and  thirty-two  bars  of  tin ;  one 
thounnd  seven  hundred  and  thirty«five 
jMgs  of  copper;  twenty«eight  phinks  of 
wood,  and  one  million  three  hundred 
and  seven  thouaand  six  hundred  and 
thifty-faur  dollars  in  silver.  On  account 
of  the  merchants^  thirty-two  chests  of 
mtina;  one  million  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen dollars  in  silver ;  one  million  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred iad  fiflr-eigfal  gold,  reduced  into 
dollars ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thooaand  «id  eleven  iugota  of  gold,  re- 
duced into  dollars.  On  account  of  the 
marine  company,  twenty-aix  thouaand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  seal- 
skins, and  ten  l^pes  of  seal-oil.  On 
board  the  ship  wnuch  blew  up,  were 
twenty  sacks  of  Vicuna  wool ;  twenty 
cheats  of  cascaxilla;  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  tiiirty-nine  bars  of  tin; 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  pigs  of  cop- 
per; and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  dollanin  silver.  This  state- 
ment is  taken  firom  the  ships^  official 
papcn ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they 
nerer  discover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
tressinv  or  merdiandise  wluch  is  brought 
to  Spein  from  her  American  colonies ; 
and,  indeed,  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
that  the  quantity  of  specie  was  much 
greater  than  this  stateaAent  represented 
it  to  be. 

Hie  following  exhibits  the  force  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  with  the  number  of 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  each  dup : 
La  Med6e,  the  flag-ship,  forty-two  guns, 
nghteen-poundera,  and  three  hundred 
men,  of  whom  two  were  killed  and  ten 
wounded;  La  Fama,  thirty-six  guns, 
twelve-poiinders,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  of  whom  eleven  were  killed 
and  fifty  wounded;  La  Clara,  tlurtv-aix 
guns,  twdve^pounders,  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  seven  were  killed  and 
twenty  wouaded)  La  Macadeis  thiity- 


six  guns,  twelvc-pounder8,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  of  whom  only  the 
second  captain  and  forty  seamen  were 
saved. 

In  the  English  squadron  the  loss  was 
very  trifling:  two  were  killed  and  one 
wounded  on  board  the  Lively ;  and  on 
board  the  Amphion,  Lieutenant  Bennet 
and  four  seamen  were  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  capture  excited  the 
strongest  sensations  in  the  governments 
of  Spain  and  France.  The  ministry  of 
England  were  charged  with  piracy  and 
murder,  in  attacking  the  vessels  of  Spain 
on  the  high  seas,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war,  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  weak  and  frivolous  tlmn  such  a 
charge.  Spain  had  first  violated  that 
neutnditv  which  she  was  bound  to  ob- 
serve; she  aflbrded  succour  to  the  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  rdused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  her  mysterious  conduct. 
No  doubt  the  late  transactions  aflbrded 
ai)guments  against  the  conduct  of  both 
parties ;  but  he  is  the  aggr^sor  who  first 
violates  the  peace,  whether  it  be  by  open 
or  disguised  actions.  The  faults  to  be 
imputed  to  the  British  ministry  may  be 
found  in  their  protracting  the  discussions 
to  an  unnecessary  length,  and  the  omit- 
«ting  to  send  such  a  force  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  firigates  as  should 
resistance  fruitless ;  for  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  Spanish  officers  would 
quietlv  yield  up  their  ships  and  cargoes 
to  a  force  so  equal  to  their  own.  Had 
this  circumstance  been  attended  to,  the 
melancholy  event  attendant  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  service  would  most  lively 
not  have  occurred.  These  are  the  only 
matters  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
British  government ;  fo  aa  to  their  not 
having  complied  with  the  mere  form  of 
issuing  a  declaration  of  war,  it  is  too 
trifling  to  mention.  It  might  be  called 
an  irregukufiWf  but  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  perndious  des^;ns.  The  Spani- 
ards had  previously  violated  their  neu- 
trality; and  it  would  have  been  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  British 
ministers,  a  want  of  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  British  crown,  and  the  interests  of 
the  people,  to  have  deferred  any  longer 
seekmg  that  reparation,  by  force  of  arms, 
which  was  refused  by  amicable  treaty. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  celebrated 
histiffiaai  that  man  has  mora  to  fearfirom 
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the  passions  of  his  fellow-cNatures,  than 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements. 
The  eruptions  of  a  volcano,  or  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  an  earthquake,  form 
a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  calamities  of  war :  a  remark 
which  seems  justified  by  experience,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  melancholy  cir- 
.cumstance  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  explosion  of  the  Spanish 
frigate  before  alluded  to. 

ADVENTURE  OF  A  RANGER. 

[From  the  "  IIUnolB  Monthly  Magaxine,"  an 
American  periodical,  published  in  1890.] 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  fill  a  few 
pages  more  profitably,  than  by  relating 
an  adventure  of  our  neighbour  and  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  liiggins,  as  we  have  heard 
it  from  his  own  mouth.  He  resides 
within  a  few  miles  of  Vandalia,  and  re- 
ceives a  pension  from  the  United  States 
for  his  services.  The  statement  may  be 
relied  upon,  as  Mr.  Higgins  is  a  man  of 
strict  veracity ;  his  companions  have  cor- 
roborated bis  narrative,  and  his  wounds 
afford  ample  proof  of  his  courage  and 
sufferings. 

Tom  Higgins,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  extant  of  the  genuine  back- 
woodsman. During  the  last  war,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ran- 
gers, a  corps  of  mounted  men,  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  protection  of  the  western 
frontiers.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1814, 
he  was  one  of  the  party  of  twelve  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jour- 
ney, who  were  posted  at  Hill's  station,  a 
small  stockade,  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  present  village  of  Grenville,  and 
something  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Vandalia.  Those  towns  were  not  then 
in  existence,  and  the  surround ingcoun- 
tiy,  vras  one  vast  wilderness.  During 
the  day  last  mentioned, ."  Indian  signs'^ 
were  seen  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  at  night  the  savages  were  dis- 
covered prowling  near  the  fort,  but  no 
alarm  was  given.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, early,  Mr.  Journey  moved  out  with 
his  party,  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
Pastmg  round  tne  fence  of  a  corn-field 
adjoining  the  fort,  tliey  struck  across  the 
prairie,  and  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  in  crossing  a 
small  ridge,  which  was  covered  with  a 
hazel  thicket,  in  frdl  view  of  tin  statioo,  | 


they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  iDdims, 
who  rose  suddenly  around  them,  to  tbe 
number  of  seventy  or  eig^t^r,  aod  fired. 
Four  of  our  party  were  killed,  amoDg 
whom  vras  Lieutenant  Journey ;  one 
other  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  the  rest 
fled,  except  Higgins.'* 

It  was  an  uncommon  sultry  moraiog, 
the  day  was  just  dawning,  a  heavy  dew 
had  fidlen  the  preceding  night,  the  sir 
was  still  and  humid,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  guns  hung  in  a  cloud  over  the  spot. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  doud,  Higgins's 
surviving  companion  had  escarped,  fop- 
poaing  all  who  were  left  were  dead :  or 
that,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  rashness 
to  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  so  orer- 
whelming  a  force.    Higgins's  horse  hid 
been  shot  through  the  neck,  fell  to  hi) 
k  nees,  and  rose  again  several  times.    Be- 
lieving the  animal  mortally  wounded,  he 
dismounted,  but  finding  the  wound  had 
not  greatly  disabled  him,  he  cootinued  to 
hold  the  bridle  ;  for,  as  he  now  felt  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  make  good  his  re- 
treat, he  determined  to  fire  off  his  gits 
before  he  retired.    He  looked  anwud  lor 
a  tree,  there  was  but  one,  a  small  ehn, 
he  made  for  this,  intending  to  shoot  froiB 
behind  it ;  but  at  this  moment  the  cloud 
of  smoke  arose  partially  fipom  before  him, 
disclosing  to  his  view  a  number  of  In- 
dians, none  of  whom  discovered  hio. 
One  of  them  stood  within  a  few  paces, 
loading  his  gun,  and  at  him  Higgins  took 
a  deliberate  aim,  fired,  and  the  Indiao 
fell.   Mr.  Hisgins,  still  concealed  by  the 
smoke,  reloadra  bis  gun,  mounted,  and 
turned  to  fly,  when  a  low  voice  near  hiia 
hailed  him  with.  **  Tom,  you  won't  leave 
me?" 

On  looking  round,  he  discovered  the 
speaker  to  be  one  of  his  comndes,BaiMd 
Huigess,  who  was  lying  wounded  oo  the 

f  round,  and  he  replied  instantly,  '*  No, 
'11  not  leave  you  ;  come  along,  and  I'tt 
take  care  of  you.''  **  I  can't  come,"  re- 
plied Burgess,  '*  my  leg  is  smashed  all 
to  pieces. 

Higgins  sprang  from  the  saddle,  and 
picking  up  nis  comrade,  whose  ancle- 
l>one  was  broken,  in  his  arms,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  him  on  his  hone,  teUijig 
him  to  fly,  and  that  he  vrould  make  his 
own  way  on  foot.  But  the  hone  ttking 
fright  at  this  instant,  darted  off,  tesviag 
Higgins,  with  his  wounded  fiieod  on 
foot.    Stilly  the  000   biaveryofthc  lor- 
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mer  was  sufficient  for  every  emergency, 
aod  setting  Burgess  down  gently,  he  told 
him,  <'  now,  my  good  fellow,  you  must 
hopoffonyour  tburee  legs,  while  I  stay 
between  you  and  the  Indians,  to  keep 
tjiem  off,^instnicting  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  get  into  fhe  highest  grass,  and 
cnwl  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible. 
Buigess  followed  his  advice,  and  escaped 
unnoticed.  History  does  not  relate  a 
more  disinterested  act  of  heroism,  than 
this  of  Higgins,  who.  having  in  his  hands 
the  certain  means  of  escape  from  sudi 
imminent  peril,  voluntarily  gave  them 
up,  by  offering  his  horse  to  a  wounded 
oomrade  ;  and  who,  when  that  generous 
intention  was  defeated,  and  his  own  re- 
treat waa  still  practicable,  remained,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  protect  his  crip- 
pled friend. 

Thedoud  of  smoke,  which  had  parti** 
^ly  opened  before  him,  as  he  feced  the 
enemy,  still  lay  thick  behind  him  ;  and 
as  he  plunged  through  this,  he  left  it,  to- 
getherwith  the  ridge  and  the  hazel  thicket, 
between  him  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians,  and  was  retiring,  unobserved  by 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
probable,  that  if  he  had  retreated  in  a  di- 
rect line  towards  the  station,  he  might 
very  readily  have  effected  his  escape.  But 
BnigoM  was  slowly  crawlins  away  in  that 
direction,  and  the  gallant  Higgins,  who 
cooly  surveyed  the  whole  ground,  fore- 
aw,  that,  if  he  pursued  the  same  tract, 
uid  should  be  discovered,  his  friend 
would  be  endangered.  He,  therefore, 
took  the  heroic  resolution  of  deviating 
from  the  true  course,  so  far,  as  that  any 
of  the  enemy  who  should  follow  him, 
woold  not  fiOl  in  with  Burgess.  With 
this  intention,  he  moved  stolthily  along, 
through  the  smoke  and  bushes,  intending, 
when  he  emerged,  lo  retreat  at  full  speed. 
Bat,  as  he  left  the  tiiicket,  he  beheld  a 
large  Indian  near  him,  and  two  others  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 
TomcooUy  surveyed  his  foes,  and  began  to 
<^k  out  his  track  ;  for,  although  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  activity  and  cou- 
rage, he  felt  undismayed  of  such  odds, 
yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  act  the  gene- 
^W.  Having  an  enemy  on  each  Sank, 
he  determined  to  separate  them,  and  fight 
them  singly.  Making  for  a  ravine, 
which  was  not  fer  off,  he  bounded  away, 
but  soon  found  that  one  of  his  limbs 
fiuled  him,  having  received  a  ball  on  the 


first  fire,  which,  until  now,  he  had 
scarcely  noticed.  The  largest  Indian 
was  following  him  closely;  Higgins 
turned  several  times  to  fire,  but  the  In- 
dian would  halt  and  dance  about,  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  aim,  and  Tom  knew  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  fire  at  random.  The 
other  two  were  now  closing  on  him,  and 
he  found  that  unless  he  could  dispose  of 
the  first  one,  he  must  be  overpowered. 
He  therefore  halted,  resolved  to  receive 
a  fire  :  and  the  Indian,  at  a  few  paces 
distant,  raised  his  rifle.  Higgins  watched 
his  adversaiy's  eye,  and  just  as  bethought 
his  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  he  sud- 
denly threw  his  side  to  him.  It  is  pro- 
bable this  motion  saved  his  life,  for  the 
ball  entered  his  thigh,  which  would  have 
pierced  his  body.  Tom  fell,  but  rose 
again  and  ran  ;  and  the  largest  Indian, 
certain  of  his  prey,  loaded  again,  and 
then,  with  the  two  others,  pursued.  They 
soon  came  near  Higgins,  who  had  again 
fallen,  and,  as  he  rose,  they  all  three  fired, 
and  he  received  all  tlieir  balls.  He  now 
fell  and  rose  several  tiroes,  and  the  In- 
dians throwing  away  their  guns,  advanced 
on  him  with  spears  and  knives.  They 
frequently  charged  upon  him,  but  on  his 
presenting  his  gun  at  one  or  the  other, 
they  fell  back.  At  last,  the  lai|;^st  one 
thinking  probably,  from  Tom's  reserv- 
ing his  fire  so  long,  that  his  gun  was 
empty,  charged  boldly  up  to  him,  and 
Higsins,  wiu  a  steady  aim,  shot  him 

With  four  bullets  in  his  body,  and  with 
an  empty  gun,  two  Indians  before  him, 
and  a  whole  tribe  but  a  few  rods  off,  al- 
most any  other  man  would  have  despair- 
ed. But  Tom  Higffins  had  no  such  no- 
tion ;  the  Indian  wnoqi  he  had  last  slain 
was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three,  and 
he  felt  little  fear  of  the  others.  He  had 
been  near  enough  to  see  their  eyes,  and 
he  knew  human  nature  sufficiently  to  dis* 
cover  that  he  was  their  superior  in  cou- 
rage. He  therefore  faced  tliem,  and  be- 
gan to  load  his  rifle  ;  they  raised  a 
whoop,  and  rushed  on  him.  *'  They  kept 
their  distance  as  long  as  my  rifle  was 
loaded,"  said  he,  *'  but  now,  when  they 
knew  it  empty  ,they  were  better  soldiers.' 

A  fierce  and  bloody  conflict  ensued. 
The  Indians  rushing  upon  Tom,  stabbed 
him  in  many  places  ;  but  it  happened, 
fortunately,  that  the  shafts  of  their  spears 
were  thin  poles,  rigged  hastily  for  the  oc- 
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casion,  which  bent  whenever  the  point 
struck  a  rib,  or  encountered  the  opposi- 
tion of  Higgins's  tough  muscles.  From 
this  cause,  and  the  continued  exertion  of 
his  hand  and  his  rifle  in  warding  off  the 
thrusts,  the  wounds  thus  made  were  not 
deep,  but  his  whole  front  was  covered 
with  gashes,  of  which  the  scars  yet  re- 
main in  honourable  proof  of  his  valour. 
At  last  one  of  them  threw  his  tomahawk; 
the  edge  sunk  deep  into  Higgins's  cheek, 
passed  through  the  ear,  which  it  severed, 
laid  bare  his  skull  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  stretched  him  on  the  plain.  The 
Indians  rushed  on,  but  Tom  instantly 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and  kept 
them  off  with  his  feet  and  liis  hands,  un- 
til he  succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  their 
spears,  which  as  the  Indian  attempted  to 
pull  it  from  him,  aided  him  to  rise  ;  and 
clubbing  his  rifle,  he  rushed  upon  the 
nearest  of  his  foes,  and  dashed  his  brains 
out :  in  doing  which,  he  broke  the  stock 
to  pieces,  retaining  only  the  barrel  in  his 
hand. 

The  other  Indian,  however  warily  he 
had  fought  before,  now  came  manfully 
into  batUe.  It  is  probable  that  he  felt 
his  character  as  a  warrior  at  sUdce.  To 
have  fled  from  a  man  desperately  wound- 
ed, and  almost  disarmed,  or  to  nave  suf- 
fered his  victim  to  escape,  vrould  have  tar- 
nished his  manhood.  Uttering  a  terrific 
yell,  he  rushed  on,  and  attempted  to  stab 
the  exhausted  ranger ;  while  the  latter, 
warding  off  the  spear  with  one  hand, 
brandi»ed  his  nfle  barrel  in  the  other. 
The  Indian,  un wounded,  was  now  by  fiir 
the  most  powerful  man,  but  the  |  moral 
courage  of  our  hero  prevailed  ;  and  the 
savage  unable  to  bear  the  fierce  glance  of 
bis  untamed  eye,  began  to  retreat  slowly 
tovrards  the  place  where  he  liad  dropped 
his  rifle.  Tom  knew  that  if  the  Indian 
recovered  his  gun,  his  own  case  was 
hopeless,  and,  throwing  away  his  rifle  bar* 
rel,  he  drew  his  hunting-knife,  and  rush- 
ed in  upon  him.  A  desperate  strife  en- 
sued, and  several  deep  gashes  vrere  in- 
flicted, but  the  Indian  succeeded  in  cast* 
ing  Il^pgins  from  him,  and  mn  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  throvmdown  his  gun, 
while  Tom  searched  for  the  gun  of  the 
other  Indian  ;  thus  the  two,  bleeding, 
and  out  of  famtb,  were  both  searching  for 
arms  to  renew  the  conflict. 

By  this  time  the  smoke  that  lay  be 
tween  the  oombatants  and  the  main  body 


of  the  Indians  having  passed  the  htzd 
thicket,  were  in  full  view.  It  secned, 
therefore,  as  if  nothing  could  save  our 
heroic  ranger  ;  but  relief  was  ai  hand. 

Tlie  little  garrison  al  the  station,  lix 
or  seven  in  number,  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  this  unparalleled  combat.  There 
was  among  them  a  heroic  woman,  t 
Mrs.  Purseley,  who,  when  she  saw  Ilig- 
gins  contending    sii^ly  with  the  foe, 
urged  the  men  to  go  to  his  rescue.    The 
rangers  at  first  considered  the  attempt 
ho^ess,  as  the  Indians  outnumbered 
them  ten  to  one.    But  Mis.  Purseiey  de- 
claring that  so  fine  a  fellow  as  Tom  sbouki 
not  be  lost  for  want  of  help>  snatched  a 
rifle  out  of  her  husband  s  hand,  and, 
jumping  on  a  horse,  sallied  out.   The 
men,  who,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  wo- 
man, followed  at  full  gallop  towards  the 
place  of  combat.    A  scene  of  intense  in- 
terest ensued  :  the  Indians  at  the  thicket 
had  just  discovered  Tom,  and  were  rush- 
ing down  towards  him  with  savage  yclU ; 
his  friends  were  spurring  their  hones  to 
reach  him  first.  Uiggins,  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  had  fidlen  and  feinted, 
while  his  adversary,  too  intent  on  his  prey 
to  observe  any  thing  else^  vras  looking  Car 
a  rifle.    The  rangers  reached  the  battle- 
ground first.    Mrs.  Purseiey,  who  knew 
Tom's  spirit,  thought  he  hail  thrown  him- 
self down  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  bis 
gun,  and  tendered  him  the  one  she  osr- 
ried ;  but  Tom  was  past  shooting,    liis 
friends  lifted  him  up,  threw  him  acron  s 
horse  before  one  of  the  party,  and  turned 
to  retreat,  just  as  die  Indians  came  up^ 
The^  made  good  their  retreat,  and  the 
Indians  retired. 

We  repeat  this  adventure  just  as  it  was 
related  to  us,  and  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  is  literally  oorreet,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  Mr.  Higgins*s  oppoitunilies 
for  observation  would  admit.  For,  as  he 
very  properly  observes,  he  vras  *<in  a 
daperaU  bad  fix"  just  about  that  tine, 
and  it  was  a  ^poworf^  hadekmtc^^  for  a 
man  to  take  notice  of  wbaJL  was  going  on 
around  him. 

After  being  carried  into  the  foil,  be  re- 
mained insensible  for  some  <byt,  and  hb 
life  was  preserved  with  difficulty  by  his 
friends,  who  extractisd  all  the  bullets  but 
two,  which  remained  in  the  thigh  ;  onr 
of  which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pua 
for  several  years,  althtrngk  the  fledk  was 
healed.    At  length  he  faeanl  lAMlapky- 
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skian  had  seltied  within  a  d^'s  ride  of 
him,  whom  be  went  to  see.  The  physi- 
cian was  willing  to  extract  the  ball,  but 
asked  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  ope- 
ration. Hiis  Tom  flatly  refused  to  give^ 
as  it  was  more  than  half  a  year's  pension. 
As  be  rode  home  he  turned  the  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  determined  upon  a  cheaper 
plan ;  when  he  reached  home,  he  re- 
quested his  wife  to  hand  him  a  razor,  the 
exercise  of  riding  had  so  chafed  the  part, 
that  the  ball,  whidi  usually  was  not  dis- 
coverable to  the  touch,  could  be  felt. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  helpmate,  he 
very  deliber&telv  laid  open  hia  thigh,  un- 
til the  edge  of  the  raaor  touched  the  bul- 
let, and  inserting  his  two  thumbs  into  the 
gash,  <<  flirted  it  out,''  as  he  termed  it, 
'*  without  costing  a  cent."  The  other 
ball  remains  in  his  limb  yet,  but  gives 
him  no  trouble  except  when  he  uses  vio- 
lent exercise.  Tom,  notwithstanding  his 
injuries,  is  still  one  of  the  most  succes»- 
fiil  hunters  in  the  country. 

BATTLE  OF   CORUNNA. 

DuRisG  the  retreat  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  a  gallant  achievement  of  a 
small  party  of  cavalry  deserves  particulor 
notice.  It  appears  that  the  British,  in 
their  retreat  over  a  river,  had  blown  up 
the  bridge;  but  the  French  cavalry  dis- 
covered a  ford  above  it,  where  they 
crossed.  They  then  formed,  and  were 
nearly  double  the  number  that  could  be 
brought  against  them.  Our  brave  coun- 
trymen rejoicMfd  at  the  sight,  and  forget- 
ting the  disparity  of  numbers,  they  ad- 
vanced smartly  upon  the  enemy,  who 
stood  to  reoeive  them,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fired  upon  the  British  1  General 
Stuart,  who  commanded  them,  adyanced 
sword  in  hand,  beyond  his  line,  and  gave 
the  words,  «  Draw"— ^  Charge."  The 
British  rushed  on,  the  French  received 
them  firmly ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  chish  of  sabres  '*  rung  like  a 
merry  peal  of  bells."  General  Stuart  was 
opposed  to  General  Lefebvre,  whom  he 
miide  prisoner :  several  other  French 
ofHrers  were  also  taken,  and  a  great  many 
men  fell  on  both  sides,  but  here,  as  on  the 
plain  of  Maida,  British  courage  proved 
niore  firm  and  determined  than  that  of 
the  French.  The  proud  imperial  guard, 
the  officers  of  whidi  said  they  had  never 
l^rore  been  beaten,  gave  way  before  an 
in^oT  number  of  British  light  dragoons, 


(and  retreated  across  the  ford  :  at  this 
moment  three  cannons  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  the  broad  river  was 
discoloured  with  blood. 


AN  EXAMPLE   OF  BRITISH   COURAGE   AND 
SEAMANSHIP. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1800,  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  Bridsn  seamanship, 
valour  and  dexterity,  occurred  in  the  es- 
cape of  a  pilot-boat  from  a  French  pri- 
vateer.   The  vessel  was  the  Amity,  be- 
longing to  Bembridg^,  on  the  look-out 
for  ships.    About  ten  i  n  the  morning  they 
discovered  a  lugger  privateer  about  two 
miles  distance,  which  they  could  not 
perceive  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
morning^being  hazy.      There  being  little 
wind,  the  enemy  were  rowing  with  tliir- 
teen  oars  on  each  side,  and  fast  approach- 
ing :  the  roaster  of  the  pilot-boat  thought 
it  best  to  leave  his  vessel  immediately, 
there  being  no  other  means  of  escaping,  be 
and  another  man,  therefore,  got  into  their 
small  boat,  and  desired  James  Wallis, 
the  boy,  to  come  also  ;    but  he  bravely 
answered, "  he  would  remain  by  the  ves- 
sel, whatever  might  be  the  consequence." 
Thus  resolved,  ne  gave  them  his  watch 
and  all  the  little  money  he  had,  which 
he   requested  the^  would  give  to  his 
father;  they  promised  to  perform  his  re- 
quest, and  immediately  left  him  to  his 
fate,  when  the  privateer  was  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant.     In  a  few  minutes 
she  shot  up  under  his  lee  quarter,  with 
an  intention  to  grapple  the  pilot-boat ; 
and  having  fresh  way,  lowered  her  main 
top-«ails  and  lug-sail ;  the  lad  observing 
their  design,  just  as  they  were  in  the  act 
of  heaving  their  grappling  irons,  put  his 
helm  down  and  went  alwut,  whilst  the 
privateer  fired  small  arms  and  swivels 
into  her.      This  manoeuvre  obliged  them 
to  make  sail  and  tack  ;    when  they  had 
made  all  the  sail  they  could,  the  young 
man  with  great  judgment,  tacked,  and 
weathered    them  about    the  length    of 
the  lugger  :   the  privateer  having  gained 
his  wsSlc,  tacked  also.    The  youth  conti- 
nued to  tack  every  time  the  privateer  set 
her  sails,  which  was  repeated  sixteen  or 
seventeen  times  :    they  constantly  fired 
when  near,  and  particularly  when  cross- 
ing at  a  distance,  never  more  than  thirty 
yards.     After  manopuvring  in  this  dex- 
trous manner  for  above  two  hours,  a  fresh 
breeze  happily  sprung  up  :    the  pilot- 
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boat  was  on  the  last  tack,  and  about  a 
cable's  length  to  windward,  when  she 
crossed  the  privateer,  which,  after  firing 
all  their  swivels  and  small  arms,  bore  up 
and  left  him. 


GENERAL  PICTON. 

The  follovring  account  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  12  th  regi- 
ment is  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  recording  the  anecdote  as 
a  lasting  memorial  of  departed  worth, 
and  a  splendid  example  of  the  Sovereign's 
bounty :  "  When  Colonel  Picton  went 
to  court  to  kiss  hands  on  his  appoint- 
ment, having  had  the  honour,  after  the 
levee,  of  being  admitted  to  an  audience 
in  the  King's  closet,  he  addressed  his 
Majesty  with  profound  respect,  express- 
ing his  most  dutiful  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honour  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  His  beneficent  So- 
vereign, with  the  utmost  complaisancy 
was  pleased  to  say,  'You  are  entirely 
obliged  to  Captain  Picton  who  com- 
manded the  grenadier  company  of  the 
12th  regiment  in  Germany,  last  war;' 
alluding  in  particular  to  the  General's 
having  bad  the  honour  of  being  thanked 
as  Captain  of  the  grenadiers,  in  the  pub- 
lic orders  of  the  army,  by  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
the  then  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  behaviour  under  his  Highness's 
command  at  the  af&ir  of  Zierenburg." 

TEKTB  ROTAL  HUSSARS. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1813,  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Ro- 
barts  made  a  gallant  attack  on  a  supe- 
rior body  of  French  cavalry,  at  a  village 
near  Toro :  they  charged  the  advanced 
hostile  squadrons  in  the  most  gallant 
manner.  The  front  line  of  the  Frenc^h 
made  a  most  determined  resistance,  but 
was  instantly  overpowered  by  the  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  of  the  10th  Hussars, 
who  being  now  supported  by  tlie  18th, 
reached  their  second  line,  and  drove  it 
with  loss  to  the  heights,  two  miles  in 
front  of  Morales ;  a  position  which  the 
enemy  occupied  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  where  the  re- 
mains of  their  shattered  squadrons  took 
shelter  under  cover  of  their  guns.  Tlie 
enemy's  loss  was  great,   and  210  pri- 


soners, many  hones,  and  two  offiom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Hus- 
sars. Lieutenant  Cotton  of  the  10th,  a 
very  promising  young  officer,  was  killed 
in  Uie  midst  of  the  enemy's  ranks.  Ma- 
jor Lloyd,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  also 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner^  bat  was 
left  at  Pedrosa  del  Rey. 


SAIIjOBS  at  9UEBEC. 

These  honest  tars  being  ordered  from 
tlieir  ships  to  draw  the  cannon  up  the 
eminences  whereon  they  were  to  be  tixed, 
performed  this  business  with  their  accus- 
tomed dexterity  and    alacrity;  but  on 
their  return  to  go  on  board  again,  ob- 
serving the  foot  soldiers  drawn  up  for  sn 
engagement,  instead  of  continuing  their 
route,  they  fell  back  into  the  ranks  among 
the  soldiers,  some  having  cutlasses  in 
their  hands,   others  sticks,    and  some 
nothing  at  all.    As  soon  as  they  were 
perceived  by  General  Wolfe,  he  addressed 
them  with  great  affability,  thanked  them 
for  the  service  they  had  performed,  and 
desired  the^  would  immediatdy  Rpair 
to  their  ships,  as  their  stay  among  the 
soldiers  unarmed,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  they  must 
necessarily  be,  would  only  expose  their 
lives  without  their  l>eing  able,  in  sui'h  a 
situation,  to  render  the  leasit  service  to 
their  king  and  country.    To  this  sensible 
and  humane  advice  some  of  these  brave 
fellows  replied  by  crying,  **  God  biess 
your  honour,  pray  let  us  stay  and  see 
fair    plav    between    the    English    and 
French.'*    The  general  could  not  help 
smiUng,  but  again  repeated  his  request, 
that  they  would  return  to  their  ships. 
With  this  advice  some  complied ;  but 
others,  when    the   general's  back  was 
turned,  swore  that  the  soldien  should 
not  have  all  tlie  fighting  to  themselves 
but  that  they  would  come  in  for  a  skan* 
some  way  or  other,   and  actually  re- 
mained in  the  ranks ;  and  when  a  soldier 
dropped  near  any  of  them,  they  put  od 
his  accoutrements,  charging  and   finiK 
with  the  rest. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  CALABRIA. 


I  of  ihe  French  arms 
i^UDSl  Auitria  proved  puriicularly  un- 
fonunale  for  ihe  Kln^  of  Naples,  nho, 
^  ilRatir  concluded  at  Pari!!  on  theSlsI 
or  September,  1805,  engaged  !□  remain 
°«u1r(l  in  the  war  between  France  and 
li*  allied  powers,  and  lo  repel  by  (brce 
f^^  encroachment  on  his  neulrftlitjr  : 
ti^trcely.  however,  had  six  weeks  elapsed, 
"hen  a  squadron  of  English  and  Russian 
■kkIs  were  pennilled  to  land  ■  body  of 
form  in  Naplei  and  iUTJcinity.  Tliis 
l*in^  ronsidered  by  Buonaparte  as  an  act 
of  perfidy  deserving  the  severest  puniih- 
raeiil,  he  issued  a  proclamation  from  his 
h^ad-quarters,  al  Vienna,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  signature  of  tfae  treaty  of 
PrnbuTf,  declaring  that  the  Neapolitan 
d;ni5ly  had  ceased  to  reiffn;  and  a 
Irench  army,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  I 


immedialeljr  marched  into  Naples  in 
three  divisions.  On  the  13(h  ofFebruary, 
Capua  was  invested,  and  on  the  13ih  that 
city,  with  Peschjeri,  Naples,  anil  other 
fortresses,  was  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion ;  Gaeta  and  another  alone  holdii^ 
out.  The  triumphant  entry  or  Joseph 
Buonaparte  into  tbe  capital,  lo  assume 
the  sovereignty,  was  attended  by  (hose 
acclamations  and  addresses  which  can 
always  be  procured  by  power,  and  the 
change  was  received  with  pretty  general 
satis&ction.  Hie  heir-apparent  retired 
into  his  dukedom  of  Calabria,  where  Ge- 
neral Damas,  a  French  emigrant,  was 
endeavouring  tooiganiiea  levy  en  maw. ; 
the  province,  however,  was  speedily  re- 
duced by  Genera)  lUgnier. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  arrived  at  Palermo,  in  the 
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Pomp^e,  of  84  guns,  and  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  squadron  destined 
for  the  defence  of  Sicily,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  trans- 
ports, and  gun-boats.  Wiu  this  force 
under  his  command,  Sir  Sidney  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  b^an  his  opera- 
tions by  introducing  into  Gaeta  supplies 
of  stores  and  ammunitioni  of  vrhich  its 
garrison  had  been  greatly  in  want.  Ilar- 
ine  performed  this  important  service,  and 
left  at  Gaeta  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  under 
the  protection  of  a  frigate,  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  spreaoing  such  alarm 
along  the  coast,  that  the  French  conveyed 
in  haste  to  Naples,  pai-t  of  their  battering 
train  from  the  trenches  before  Gaetai  in 
order  to  protect  the  capital  from  insult, 
and  secure  it  from  attack.  It  happened, 
that  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Sidney  came 
in  siffht  of  Naples,  that  city  was  illumi- 
natea  on  account  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
being  proclaimed  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  English  admi- 
ral to  have  disturbed  their  festivity ;  but, 
as  the  sufferers  from  his  interference  must 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  and 
not  the  French  troops,  or  the  new  king, 
he  wisely  and  humanely  forbore,  and 
made  for  the  isle  of  Capn ;  of  which  he 
took  possession,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
and  placed  in  it  an  English  garrison. 
He  then  proceeded  southward  luong  the 
coait,  giving  the  greatest  annoyance  eve^ 
where  to  the  enemy,  obstructing  by  land, 
and  intercepting  entirely  by  sea,  their 
communication  along  the  shore,  so  as  to 
retard  their  operations  against  Gaeta, 
which  was  the  chief  purpose  for  under- 
taking this  expedition. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Sidney  to  Paler- 
mo, after  the  conclusion  of  this  service, 
he  was  led,  from  the  active  turn  and  san- 
guine temper  of  his  mind,  to  enter  with 
eagerness  into  the  projects  of  the  court, 
and  to  second  its  views  on  Calabria  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  Finding  him 
favourably  inclined  to  their  schemes,  and 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 
great  exploit,  their  Sicilian  majesties  in- 
vested the  British  admiral  with  the  most 
ample  authority  in  Calabria,  and  even 
constituted  him  their  viceroy  in  that  pro- 
vince. But,  though  active  and  indefati- 
gable in  the  duties  of  his  new  depart- 
ment,and  successful  in  distributing  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  among  the  Cala- 


brians,  he  soon  found,  that,  nnless  an 
English  army  made  its  appearance  in  tlie 
country,  there  was  no  choince  of  his  pro- 
ducing an  insurrection  against  theFreoch. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
court  of  Palermo,  either  to  abandon  the 
fruit  of  all  its  intrigues  and  machinatimis, 
or  to  prevail  on  the  commander  of  the 
English  forces  in  Sicily  to  invade  CaU- 
bria  vrith  part  of  his  army. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples,  Sir 
James  Craig  had  retired  with  the  English 
army  to  Sicily,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Messina,  as  the  station  best 
adapted  for  protecting  the  island  from  io- 
vasion.  There  he  remained  till  April, 
when  bad  health  compelled  him  torasifn 
his  command  to  Sir  John  Stuaft,  who 
was  soon  after  entrusted  by  his  Sidlian 
maiestv  with  the  defence  of  the  eist  coast 
of  Sicily  from  Melazzo  to  Cape  Paaaaro, 
and  with  the  command  of  the  SioiliaB 
troops  in  that  district  The  anny  conti- 
nuea  in  its  position  at  Mesana  till  the 
end  of  June,  without  attemptiiig  oAnsire 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to 
England,  that  SioUy  should  not  fidl  under 
the  dominion  of  France  :  and  tharefcre 
Sir  John  Stuart,  when  folioitad  by  the 
court  of  Palermo  to  assist  in  ita  aobemes 
on  Calabria,  hesitated  long,  and  delibe- 
rated maturely,  before  he  oomplM.  He 
considered,  that  an  expedition  to  Cab- 
bria,  however  it  might  giatify  their  Sici- 
lian majesties,  could  not,  on  the  most  hr 
vourable  supposition,  lead  to  their  re- 
establishment  at  Naples,  nor  even  mean 
to  them  the  possasabn  of  any  part  of 
their  continental  dominions ;  wbmas,  if 
it  foiled,  it  must  weaken  the  defonce  mtd 
endanger  the  safety  of  Sicily.  He  was, 
therefore,  averse  to  such  an  expaditioii, 
and  refused  to  engage  in  it  wheo  first 
proposed  to  him.  But,  overoome  by  the 
urgent  and  repeated  entreatiesof  the  Sici- 
lian government,  encouraged  by  flatler- 
ing  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Calabrians,  and  forseeing  that,  if  suroes 
attended  the  first  operations,  he  shouU 
be  able  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the  stote 
and  ammunition  collected  in  Calabca 
for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  be  consented 
at  length  to  land  with  part  of  his  army 
on  the  continent,  and  make  trial  of  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  the  people  to 
their  former  roasters.  The  enterpnae 
which  Sir  John  Stuart  thus  rductontW 
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udertooky  h»  ooodttCted  with  Miigultf 
judgment  and  nbility^  and  brought  lo  • 
fortniitlt  coBclusiony  with  infinite  glonr 
to  ibe  British  anniy  but  without  nny  ad- 
vantagwtothe  oouit  of  Palermo  which 
it  had  fondljr  anticipated  fnwi  thccxptii* 
fflent. 

The  traepi  deotined  to  thia  eipedition 
by  Sir  John  Stoartt  amounted  to  about 
4,800  efiectiTe  men.  With  this  email 
force  he  hndld  on  the  morning  of  the  lit 
of  Jolf  y  io  a  bay  in  the  gvuph  of  8t. 
fiufenua,  near  tiie  narthem  nontier  of 
Lcmcr  Calabria*  Little  oppoeiUoD  was 
made  to  his  hmding  by  the  enemy^  who 
hid  not  yet  collected  their  foicea.  A 
pndnaaiion  wae  immediaUily  iaeued  by 
the  English  gcoeiali  inviting  the  Gala* 
hriuii  to  join  ^  etandaid  of  their  lawiiil 
soTeieign»  and  ofifering  them  anna  and 
smffluitien  for  thoir  deteoe.  Few  or 
none,  howeter,  obeyed  the  summonn* 
Dissppomtad  in  his  expectations  from  the 
inhabitantB,  Sir  John  Stuait  was  hesital- 
iog  whedMT  10  ra«cmbark  his  troMiSy 
when  inteUigenee  was  brought  tohim^  that 
Gtneral  Regnier  was  encamped  at  Maida, 
about  tan  miles  ofl^  with  an  army  nearly 
equal  to  his  own.  Understanding  at  the 
same  time  that  the  French  genenl  was 
in  daily  eipectation  of  reinforoements^  he 
detemined  to  ndvanoe  next  morning, 
aad  attack  him  before  they  arrived. 

The  two  anniea  were  separated  by  a 
plain  from  tmr  to  six  miles  in  breadth, 
exfettding  ftom  sen  to  sea,  and  bounded 
OB  the  novth  and  south  by  chains  of 
nwuntahis.  The  French  oecupieda  strong 
poehion  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  woody 
hiU,  below  the  vUlageof  Maida,  having 
the  liyer  Lemato  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
■tretigtfiened  by  a  thick  imperviotts  un* 
derwood.  In  numbers  they  were  greatly 
raperior  to  the  Englisb^  having  reoeivod 
theexpeoted  leii^nBemenl  bemre  the  bat> 
tie.  Tbeir  foroe  was  about  7,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  English  did  not  amount 
10  4,800.  Had  i^piier  ramained  upon 
the  heights,  the  S^lish  must  haveat<- 
tacked  hka  with  great  disadvantage,  and 
tlMMgh  the  event  of  the  engagement  would 
haie  been  probably  the  same,  the  loss  on 
their  peit  mnel  have  been  more  consider- 
able. But,  foitunatily,  blinded  by  an 
cxeesa  of  oenfidenoe  in  his  own  troops, 
»d  an  undue  and  unbounded  contem^ 
oftheenamjf,  he  quitted  hie  strong  post*- 
tion,end  difw  uphisaiiny  on  the  pliin. 


Hie  English,  surprised  at  the  number 
of  his  troope,  whioh  was  greater  than  they 
expected,  but  in  no  wise  dismayed  by 
their  appearance,  advanced  with  undimi- 
nished alacrity  to  the  attack.  The  action 
benn  on  the  right  of  the  English  army. 
After  some  firiag,  both  sides  prepared  to 
ohaige  with  the  bayonet,  and  advanced 
with  apparently  equal  resolution;  but 
the  Freooh,  who  had  probably  imbibed 
from  their  general  his  oonleroptuous  opi- 
nion of  the  enemy,  were  so  astonished  at 
the  firmness  with  which  the  English  ad* 
vanced  to  the  charge,  that,  stnmk  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  gave  wav  afler  the 
bayonets  of  the  two  armies  had  begun  to 
cross,  and  endeavoured  to  save  them* 
selves  by  flight  It  was  too  late,  how 
ever,  to  escape.  They  were  nromptly 
overtaken  vrith  immense  slaughter,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  left  wing 
of  their  arm  v  was  totally  routed  and  dis* 
peseed.  The  enemy  being  thus  com- 
pletely disoomfited  on  their  left,  made  an 
efibrt,  with  their  right,  to  retrieve  the 
honor  of  the  day ;  but  they  were  resisted 
with  grmt  steadiness  by  the  English  left, 
and  their  cavalry  being  thrown  into  dis- 
order, in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  English 
flank,  by  an  unexpected  &n  from  the 
twentieth  regiment,  which  landed  during 
the  aotion,  uid  came  up  at  this  critical 
juncture,  the^  abandoned  thefield  of  bat* 
tie  vrith  precipitation,  and  left  an  undis* 
puted  victory  to  their  opponents.  About 
700  French  wen  buriea  on  the  ground, 
and  1,000  prisoners  taken,  among  whom 
were  General  Compere  and  several  other 
o£Boers  of  mak ;  but  their  total  loss  fiotoi 
this  conflict  was  estimated  by  Sir  John 
StnaH  at  not  less  than  4,000  men.  The 
English  had  only  45  men  killed  and  362 
wounded  in  the  aotion. 

This  glorious  victory,  which  was  gained 
on  the  6th  of  July,  wu  the  signal  of  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  in  both  the  Galabrias. 
The  peasants,  already  prepared  to  take 
up  arms,  rose  in  every  direction  against 
the  French,  cut  off  thieir  stragelers,  pur- 
sued their  flying  parties,  and  attacked 
their  poets.  The  French,  provoked  by 
their  defeat,  and  exaspeiated  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  insurgents,  who  gave  no 
quarter  to  such  as  fell  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  with  a  savageness  and  fbrooity 
more  disgraceful  to  their  character  than 
the  panic  terrors  vrhich  had  seised  them 
atMaida.    The  viUages  which deeliied 
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against  them  were  plundered  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
This  usage  still  farther  inflamed  the  Ca- 
labriaiis,  whose  attacks  on  their  posts 
were  incessant  and  furious,  till,  witn  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  they  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  their  country.  Unable  to 
contend  with  their  numerous  and  exas- 
perated assailants,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled at  length  to  evacuate  both  Caki- 
brias,  and  to  abandon  all  the  cannon, 
stores,  and  ammunition  which  they  had 
collected  in  these  provinces  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily.  Not  a  single  place  along 
the  coast  was  left  in  their  possession, 
from  Coohne  to  Sicosa.  Of  9,000  men, 
which  was  the  amount  of  their  force  in 
Lower  Calabria,  before  the  battle  of 
Maida,  not  above  3,000  made  good  their 
retreat :  in  Upper  Calabria  their  loss 
from  the  insurgents,  for  the  English  did 
not  penetrate  into  that  province,  was, 
by  their  own  confession,  very  consider- 
able. 

But  glorious  and  successful  as  this  ex- 
pedition had  been,  it  soon  appeared  how 
rar  it  was  from  having  opened  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  anv  prospect  of  regaining 
his  kingdom  of  mples.  So  sensible  was 
Sir  John  Stuart  of^his  inability  to  main- 
tain the  ground  he  had  won  in  Calabria, 
that  from  the  plain  of  Maida  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning,  vtrith- 
out  loss  of  time,  to  Sicily.  On  the  18th 
of  July  his  head-quarters  were  at  Bag- 
nara,  near  Reggio  ;  and  on  the  23rd  the 
fort  of  Scylla,  opposite  to  Messina,  a 
place  of  great  importance  for  the  secure 
navigation  of  the  straits,  surrendered  to 
one  of  his  officers.  The  whole  of  the 
British  army  was  now  withdrawn  from 
Calabria,  except  the  garrison  of  Scylla, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  78th  regiment, 
under  Colonel  M'Leod  ;  which  had  been 
sent  in  the  Amphion  frigate  to  the  coast 
near  Catanzaro,  in  order  to  counte- 
nance and  assist  the  insurgents  in  that 
quarter.  This  service  was  effectually 
performed  by  Colonel  M'Leod  and  Cap- 
tain Hoste  of  the  Amphion.  The  French 
under  Regnier  were  severely  harrassed 
in  their  retreat  along  the  shore  from  Ca- 
tanzaro to  Cotrone,  and  the  latter  place, 
with  all  its  magazines  and  stores,  feU  into 
the  handof  the  English 

General  Acland  was  also  dispatched 
to  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  the  58th  and 


81st  regiments,  to  make  demonstnlions 
in  that  direction,  which  might  alarm  the 
enemy,  and  deter  him  from  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Calabria.  General  Acland 
was  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  land- 
ing his  troops,  but  he  was  directed  not 
to  expose  bis  soldiers  to  that  danger, 
unless  he  had  a  prospect  of  eflectiog 
some  object  ofreal  and  permanent  utility. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  in  the  mean  time 
actively,  if  not  judiciouslj,  employed 
along  the  coast,  assisting  the  insurgents 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  suppTjring 
them  with  provisions,  and  conveying  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  the  vessels 
under  his  command.  By  these  exertions 
he  contributed  materiallj  to  extend  the 
insurrection  along  the  coast,  and  to  expd 
the  enemy  from  the  watch-towers  uid 
castles  which  they  occupied  upon  the 
shore.  These  operations  were,  m  some 
instances,  of  use,  by  securing  a  safer  and 
better  anchorage  for  his  ships  ;  bat,  in 
others,  the  blood  and  treasure  which  they 
cost,  exceeded  the  value  of  his  acquisitioBs. 
In  one  of  these  adventures,  two  officers 
and  five  seamen  were  killed  and  thiitj- 
four  seamen  wounded,  in  the  attack  of  an 
insignificant  fort  at  Point  Lioosa,  whidi 
he  destroyed  when  it  fell  into  his  han^. 
No  British  troops  were  stationed  any 
where  to  maintain  his  conquests,  except 
in  the  isle  of  Capri,  which  vras  kept  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  the  navy :  but  a 
number  of  posts  were  occupied  and  gar- 
risoned by  the  insurgents,  sudi  as  Aman- 
tea,  Scalea,  and  the  isle  of  Dino,  oo  the 
coast  of  Upper  Calabria,  and  Mantea, 
Sapei,  Camerota,  Palinuro,  and  otho 
places  in  the  bay  of  PoUoastro.  The 
chief  or  rather  sole  use  of  these  posts 
consisted  in  the  protection  whidb  they 
aflR>rded  to  the  ancnoiage  upon  the  coast, 
and  fiMolities  thereby  given  to  the  Britisk 
and  Neapolitan  small  craft,  of  interoept- 
ing  the  coasting  commtmications  of  uic 
enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  supply  of  hb 
army  in  Calabria  with  cannon,  whic^, 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  oonvev  by  land. 

Hie  loss  of  Gaeta,  which  surreDdeied 
to  the  French  soon  after  the  battle  c( 
Maida,  more  than  counterqalanoad  these 
trifling  successes  in  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  While  the  Prince  of  Ileese  con- 
tinued to  have  the  command  of  G«eia« 
that  place  was  gallantly  defended  ;  and 
sallies  wen  repeatedly  mada  with  tht 
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greatest  success,  by  which  the  operations 
of  the  enemy  were  impeded,  their  caunon 
spiked,  and  their  batteries  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. But  the  Pnnce  of  Hesse  hav- 
isg  been  wounded  by  a  splinter,  and  r&< 
moved  for  bis  recorery  to  Palermo,  and 
the  French  having  at  length  brought  their 
artillery  to  act  upon  the  place,  the  lieute- 
naot-govemor.  Colonel  Hotz,  saw  him- 
self forced  to  capitulate.  The  surrender 
of  Gaeta  cot  off  the  communication  with 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Na^ 
pies,  where  tne  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
as  strong  as  in  the  south  ;  and  set  at 
liberty  a  force  of  16,000  men,  previously 
employed  in  thai  siege,  to  act  against  the 
Caiabrians. 

A  decree  was  issued  at  Naples,  on  the 
31st  of  July,  declaring  the  two  Calabrias 
in  a  state  of  war,  and  subjecting  them  to 
sll  the  rigours  of  military  law.  Massena, 
invested  with  despotic  authority,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
sent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  The 
iosuigents  were  not  in  sufficient  force  lo 
meet  him  in  the  field,  and  were  too  much 
divided  among  themselves  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  importance,  even  against  his 
out-posts.  The  difficulty  of  transporting 
vtillery  over  the  mountains  retarded  his 
operations ;  but  hb  progress^  though 
slow,  was  uninterrupted,  and  his  suc- 
coses,  though  often  clearly  bought,  were 
not  checked  bv  any  reverse. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army  entered  Co* 
senzaiy  the  capital  of  Upper  Calabria, 
and  before  the  beginning  of  September 
they  had  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  that  province,  excepting  Aman- 
tea,  Scalea,  and  some  other  {)lace8  upon 
the  coast.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
they  n^etrated  in  force  into  the  Xtower 
CalaDria.  Their  head-quarterS|  in  De- 
cember, were  still  at  Cosenza  and  Fiumo 
Fieddo,  in  Upper  Calabria,  though  their 
advanced  posts  had  long  before  been  at 
MoQteleone  and  Miletto,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Scylla.  Cotrone  did 
not  fidl  into  their  hands  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  nor  Amantea,  the  last  place  held 
by  the  insurgents  upon  the  coast,  till  the 
b^gpning  of  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  Calahrian  insurgents,  or  nuiise, 
were  composed  of  the  lowest,  worst,  and 
most  miserable  of  the  country  people  and 
^llagecs.  Attracted,  by  pay  or  the  hope 
^  plunder,  to  the  standard  under  which 


they  fought,  no  confidence  could  be  re- 
posied  in  their  fidelity  ;  and  though  indi- 
vidually brave,  when  assembled  in  bodies 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their 
steadiness.  While  the  French  were 
still  at  a  distance,  a  report  was  brou^t 
to  the  masse  in  Lower  Calabria,  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  to  attack  them ;  on 
which  the  ct^i,  or  chiefs  of  the  masse,  fled 
in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the 
masse,  abandoned  by  the  their  leaders, 
after  recovering  from  their  first  panic, 
broke  out  in  such  acts  of  murder,  cruelty, 
and  rapine,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
Sir  John  Stuart  to  cross  over  to  Scylla, 
and  send  detachments  of  British  troops 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  excesses.  This  happened 
in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  intelligence 
having  been  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  ge- 
nerals that  the  French ,  who  were  lying  at 
Nicastro,  to  the  number  of  4,000  men, 
were  afraid  to  cross  the  river  Lamato, 
lest  the  £nglish  should  laud  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  it  was  resolved  to  at- 
tempt to  surprise  them  in  that  situation, 
by  advancing  from  Monteleone  and  Fila- 
delfia,  with  1,600  of  the  masse  and  2,000 
Neapolitan  troops  ;  but  when  this  corps 
had  arrived  within  four  miles  of  the  ene- 
my, a  suspicion  suddenly  seized  throuuse 
that  the  Neapolitans  meant  to  desert 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  upon 
which  they  immediately  secured  the  per- 
son of  Cancel!  iere,  the  general  set  over 
them  by  his  Sicilian  majesty,  and  refused 
to  deliver  him  up,  when  demanded,  to  the 
other  generals. 

Many  of  the  capi  orchiefe  of  the  insur- 
gentSy  were  men  of  infamous  character, 
who  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives  to  tlie 
laws  of  their  country.  Pane  di  Grano, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their  leaders, 
was  a  priest  whose  crimes  had  been  so 
euormous,  that,  though  a  cleigyman,  he 
had  been'  condemned  to  the  gallies.  Fra 
Diavolo,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  had  been 
guilty  of  robbery  and  murder.  Galley- 
slaves,  polluted  with  every  crime  and  pre^ 
pared  for  every  atrocity,  were  collected 
oy  order  of  tlie  court  of  Palermo,  and 
landed  among  its  former  subjects,  in 
order  to  keep  alive  the  insurrection,  and 
render  desperate  the  hope  uf  accommo- 
dation with  the  enemy.  The  conse- 
quences of  employing  such  agents  to  con- 
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duct  tht  war  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Murder  and  rapine  spread  universally 
over  the  country.  The  lawleu  and  vi* 
ctous  combined  against  the  orderly  and 
well-  cUspoeed .  "Riose  who  had  property 
were  oppressed  and  plundered  by  those 
who  had  none,  and  many  victims  were 
sacrificed  to  private  resentment,  under 
the  mask  and  pretence  of  performing  a 
public  duty. 

The  French,  irritated  by  cruelties  whioh 
the  humanity  of  Sir  John  Stuart  inter- 
posed ineffectually  to  prevent,  retaliated 
on  the  insurgents  with  a  barbari^  equal 
to  their  own.  Prisoners  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  were  shot  instantly,  on  the 
false  and  monstrous  pretext,  that  they 
were  rebeb  aeainst  Joseph  Buonaparte. 
Villages  which  refused  to  admit  French 
troops  vrithin  theur  walls,  or  to  pay  the 
contributions  demanded  firom  them,  vi^ere 
pillaged  and  burned  ;  and  in  some  atro- 
cious cases,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
were  included,  without  mercy  or  distinc- 
tion, in  the  conflagration,  and,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  prevented  by  French 
soldiers  from  making  their  escape  from 
the  flames  that  consumed  their  habita^ 
Uons. 

When  Sir  John  Stuart  retutned  to 
Messina  from  his  glorious  expedition  in 
Calabria,  he  found  Lieutenant-^neml 
Fox  arrived  there  from  Gibraltar,  with  a 
commission  ofeommander-in-chief  ofthe 
British  forces  in  Italy.  General  Fox 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
on  the  29th  of  July,  and  immediately  ap* 
pointed  Sir  John  Stuart  to  conduct  the 
war,  which  he  had  begun  vrith  so  much 
success,  in  the  two  Calabrias.  Tbisoffice 
Sir  John  Stuart  most  readily  undertook, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  made  a  se- 
cond expedition  to  Calabria,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  restoring  some  degree  of  order 
m  that  country,  and  repressing  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  maue ;  but  when  Sir  John 
Moore,  his  senior  officer,  joinedihe  army 
with  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
became,  of  course,  second  in  command, 
he  preferred  returning  home  to  England, 
to  continuing  third  in  command  in  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  gallant  and  experienced  offi- 
cer was  dispatched  along  the  coast  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  to  collect  information  of 
the  fttateoflhe  country,  and  to  confer  with 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  about  operations  in 
which  the  assistance  ofthennvy  might  be 


wanted.    The  result  of  Sir  John  Maore*s 
inquiries  was  un&voumble  to  any  new 
expedition  to  the  continent.     He  fooad 
the  popuUice  of  Naples  disoooiented,aDd 
reaay  to  attempt  an  insurrection,  if  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  m  coosidMi- 
Ue  British  army ;   but^  without  some 
prospect  of  co-operation  firom  the  upper 
part  of  Italy,  he  saw  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  encouraging  these  dispositioos ; 
and  with  respeot  to  the  war  in  Calabria, 
he  was  satisned  that,  by  supplying  tht 
people  with  arms  and  ammumtioo,  and 
exciting  them  to  iosumctton,  it  would  be 
merely  ocganising  and  keepins;  alive  a 
pradatory  civil  war,  ruinous  and  deslroo- 
tive  to  individuals,  while  it  was  unat- 
tended with  any  r«id  or  permanent  bene- 
fit 10  the  English  or  to  their  ally.    The 
information  colleoled  by  General  Fox  at 
Messina,  and  the  conduct  of  the  imuk  in 
Lower  Calabria,  coincided  with  the  re* 
port  of  Sir  John  Mooie,  and  determined 
General  Fox  to  make  no  expedition  to 
the  comineut,  tmless  some  more  fiavoor- 
able  opportunity  presented  itself  and  ia 
the  mean  time  to  vrithholdfrom  the  now 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
they  were  obviously  employing  in  other 
uses  than  such  as  a  British  geoaral  could 
approve  of. 

This  determination  vras  fbr  from  being 
acceptable  at  Palermo,  where  the  ooort 
listened  greedily  to  every  plan  proposed 
to  it  for  the  recovery  or  Naptes,  and 
thought  always  the  hut  project  laid  be> 
fore  it  the  surest  to  succeed.  The  Mar* 
quis  di  Cercelio,  who  had  been  appninied 
minister  of  foreign  afiairs  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  John  Acton,  was  a  p«son  of 
verv  middling  abilities,  but  high  in  fiivoar 
with  the  Queen,  and  impUeiUy  dewiecd 
to  herservioe.  It  was  nalninl  fbr  sach  a 
minister,desiroiiB  of  pleasing  hissowssgn, 
and  indlfibrent  or  blind  to  all  other  ooa- 
sequenoes,  to  propose  to  the  comnnndtf 
of  the  British  forces,  to  engage,  in  con- 
junction with  the  troops  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  in  a  combined  attick  upon  Na> 
pies.  A  temporary  possession  of  thai 
city,  he  aigued,  though  it  warn  for  Xm^my 
four  hours  only,  if  it  did  no  other  good, 
would,  at  least,  enable  their  m^jeaties  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  rebellioas  sub- 
jects. Such  a  consideration  waa  not  cal- 
culated to  dispose  a  British  olbocr  in 
fhvour  of  their  plan ;  but  there  wevaoihrr 
reasons,  besides  the  disgust  ariaoig  ftom 
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Oi€  diselofara  of  sucb  Titwiy  which  de- 
termined Oenerel  Fox  to  express,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  project,  and  to  sig- 
nify ttiat  it  was  totally  impossihle  for  the 
Bntish  army  to  cooperate  in  such  an 
expedition, 

Thwarted  in  its  plan  of  operations  by 
the  refuAl  of  the  English  general  to  co- 
operate in  a  project,  every  part  of  which 
be  disapproved  of,  the  court  of  Palermo 
ms  ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  its 
designs  upon  rf aples ;  though  it  affected, 
for  some  tmie,  an  intention  of  pursuing 
the  eaterprize  with  its  own  forces,  the 
greater  part  of  which  it  assembled  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  under  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  on  pretence  of  inspecting, 
arming,  and  clothing  the  troops.  But, 
when  the  resolution  of  General  Fox  not 
to  concur  in  the  expedition  was  found  to 
be  unalterably  fixed,  the  project  was 
entirely  given  up,  though  with  much  reluc- 
tance and  ill-humour  against  the  Eng- 
lish. 

While  their  Sicilian  majesties  were 
thus  intent  on  the  recovery  of  Naples, 
the  importance  of  Sicily,  the  resources 
which  It  might  be  made  to  afford,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  be  taken  for  con- 
ciliating the  affections  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  rousing  them  against  the  enemy, 
seemed  never  to  have  entered  into  their 
contemplation.  When  the  royal  family 
were  driven  a  second  time  to  Sicily,  for 
shelter.and  protection,  the  Sicilians  had 
vainly  imagined,  that  in  return  for  their 
assistance  and  fidelity  the^  would  be  re- 
liered  from  jealous  and  injurious  restric- 
tions on  their  commerce  and*  navigation, 
and  raised  to  greater  weight  and  considera- 
tion in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign, 
than  they  had  hitherto  attained.  Their 
ancient  constitution,  the  venerable  forms 
of  which  were  still  existing,  they  were 
desirous  to  re-establish,  and  no  less  at- 
tached to  the  English  by  ancient  tradi- 
tions than  by  liatred  of  fiie  French,  they 
fondly  expected  from  the  former  assis- 
tance and  countenance  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking. 


TBE  OALLAMT  MARINE. 

In  an  attack  made  on  a  French  seU;e, 
armed  with  four  six-pounders,  twelve 
mounted  musketoons,  and  small  arms, 
by  the  boats  of  the  Melpomene  frigate. 


Captain  Parker,  off*  the  coast  of  Leghorn, 
in  the  year  1806,  Lieutenant  Thomson  in 
the  barge,  and  five  seamen,  were  killed, 
six  desperately  wounded,  and  several 
othera  aisabled.  The  ship  and  other 
boats  were  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
but  the  survivors  persevered  and  hooked 
on.  Mr.  Butler,  Lieutenant  Gascoigne, 
and  Serjeant  Thomas  Miliigan,  were  the 
only  persons  enabled  tb  board,  at  which 
time  the  enem/s  crew  consisted  of 
eighteen  men,  three  of  whom  were  killed, 
and  fifteen  made  prisoners.  The  con* 
duct  of  Miliigan  particularly  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  brave  oomrades  and 
captain.  Being  in  the  bow  of  the  baige, 
he  was  the  first  man  that  boarded  Uie 
set6e ;  and  on  his  leaping  on  the  deck, 
six  muskets  were  presented  in  his  fiice, 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  he  rapidly  avoid- 
ed, by  throwing  himself  instantly  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  crew.  Owing  to 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
baige,  and  the  set6e  continuing  under 
sail,  only  five  men  were  able  to  follow 
the  Serjeant ;  but,  after  some  resistance, 
the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat  and  dis« 
perse,  and  six  of  them  leaped  into  their 
own  boat,  carrying  their  arms  and  am- 
munition with  them.  Serjeant  Miliigan, 
fearing  that  they  might  do  considerable 
mischief  with  their  muskets,  and  know* 
ingthatthebargecould  not  follow,  jumped 
down  into  the  middle  of  Ihem.  He  was 
instantly  seized  and  thrown  overboard; 
butin  the  struggle, hegrappled  and  carried 
one  of  the  enemy  with  nim,  whom  he 
killed  in  the  water  with  his  cutlass.  The 
other  boats  of  the  Melpomene  now  com- 
mg  up,  every  exertion  was  made  to  save 
the  Serjeant,  who  was  seen  swimming 
astern  of  the  set^,  apparently  very  fiiint, 
having  received  several  wounds  during 
the  action.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  ship  seeing  an  oar  close  behind  him, 
called  to  Miliigan  to  get  hold  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  receive  some  assistance  till  the 
boat  could  get  up  to  him,  which  after- 
wards picked  him  up.  On  his  being 
asked,  when  safe  on  board,  if  he  had 
gained  the  assistance  of  the  oar  floating 
by  him,  he  replied,  <'  No,  sir,  I  did  not 
know  the  enemy  had  all  surrendered; 
and  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  turning 
my  back  on  the  enemy's  vessel."  The 
Patriotic  Fund  presented  this  brave  fel- 
low with  forty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion. 
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SEEING    IS    BELIEVING. 

Some  abuse  having  crept  into  the  navy, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
horrible  impress  service,  William,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  determined  to  search 
into  the  truth.    Accordingly,  one  mom- 
ing,  being  accompanied  by  a  naval  offi- 
cer of  rank,  both  dressed  as  sailors,  they 
went  *r'  Wapping ;  and  entering  a  pub- 
lic house,  desired  the  landlady  to  furnish 
them  with  a  private  room,  which  they 
would  liberally  pay  for,  having  heard 
since  they  came  on  shore,  that  the  press 
was  very  hot.     The  treacherous  hostess 
took  the  money,  with  a  low  curtsey,  and 
after  lamenting  the  many  hardships  and 
oppressions  wliich  the  poor  mariners  were 
obliged  to  undergo,  she  retired,  and  im- 
mediately gave  information  to  a  gang, 
observing,  howevef,  that  one  of  the  men 
was  so  fat  that  he  was  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  the  shipping.      Upon    this,  the 
press-gang  burst  into  the  room  ;   when, 
after  a  well-feigned  resistance,  the  Duke 
and  his  friend  suffered  themselves  to  be 
dragged  on  board  the  tender.    They  were 
very  roughly  interrogated,  and  severely 
reprimanded  for  daring  to  resist  his  Ma- 
jesty's officers.    Tlie  Duke  answered  for 
himself  and  his  companion,  and  inveigh- 
ed against  them  in  very  severe  terms,  for 
using  men  so  cruelly  ;    upon  which  they 
were  both  ordered  down  below.     This 
the  Duke  refused  to  comply  with,  which 
so  exasperated  the  captain,  that  he  told 
them  they  should   soon  know  who  he 
was,  and  directly  ordered  them  to  be 
stripped  and  flogged.     The  Duke  ex- 
claimed, "  Strip  me,  if  you  dare  T'  This 
was  not  to  be  endured;    the  captain 
struck  his  Royal  Highness  with  a  cane, 
which  was  a  signal  to  his  men  to  strip 
their  victim  by  force;  this  they  set  about, 
but  they  had  no  sooner  pulled  off  bis  blue 
jacket,  than  they  perceived  the  star  on 
his  breast.    The  tables  were  now  turned : 
the  Duke  declared  who  he  was,  and  in  a 
minute  the  whole  opposing  party  were 
down  on  their  knees,  imploring  his  for- 
giveness.     He  immediately  ordered  the 
captain  to  be  secured,  whilst  he  went  be- 
low, where  a  scene  of  the  most  savage 
barbarity  presented  itself;    some  poor 
creatures  were  bleeding  from  the  repeated 
lashes  which    they  had  received ;   and 
others  were  gasping  for  life,  from  the  want 
of  fresh  air.    The  Duke,  on  his  return, 
waited  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admiialty ;  the 


brutal  captain  was  dismissed,  and  a  refor- 
mation instituted  throughout  the  service. 


ADMIRAL  CROWF. 

This  admiral  was  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  had  the  oommand  of  th« 
fleet  which  transported  the  Russian  con- 
tingent, in  June,  1818,  from  Calais  to 
Petersburgh.     On  his  arrival  with  his 
squadron  in  Calais  roads,  he  sent  large 
orders  for  provisions,  good  porter  in  par- 
ticular, to  various  contractors  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  who  had  supplied  him  while 
lying  in  the  Downs,  in  the  year  18  1j. 
The  contractors,  not  focgetting  the  hsnd- 
some  manner  in  which,  on  that  occasion, 
they  had  been  paid,  soon  collected  a  flo- 
tilla of  small  craft  to  convey  the  prori- 
sions,  and  arrived  off  the  fleet  the  day  on 
which  tlie  orders  were  given.     As  the 
weather  was  squally,  they  could  not  ven- 
ture alongside  the  respective  shi|^,  and 
consequently  took  shelter  in  Calais  hsN 
hour.     In  the  morning  they  wei«hed  an- 
chor in  order  to  deport,  when  they  weip 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  custom-house  boats,   and  notice 
was  given  them   that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  with* 
out  first  paying  the  duties  on  the  ca?5ro«, 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been   landed. 
This  unexpected  demand  created  amongst 
the  victuallers  the  greatest  consternation : 
they,  however,  contrived  to  dcspatdi  asii- 
oared  cutter  to  the  admiral,  to  irhom 
they  communicated  the  intelligeno?,  and 
requested    his    interference.       Admin) 
Crown  instantly  despatched  an  officer 
on  shore,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
demanding  the  immediate  liberatioo  of 
his  victuallers,  threatening,  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal,  to  bombard  the  town,  and 
giving  the  governor  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  consider  of  it.    The  governor  requested 
an  hour,  in  order  to  send  a  telegraphic 
despatch  to  Paris,  for  instructions  h'^* 
to  act  on  so  novel  an  occasion.    To  thi? 
the  admiral  would  not  agree,  and  in- 
stantly made  preparations  for  bombafd* 
ing  the  town.    The  governor  peroei«i»«; 
this,  immediately  ordered  the  victualKr* 
to  be  released. 
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CAPTURE  OF  LA  VESTALE. 


Os  ibe  12tfa  of  December,  1796,  Capt. 
Bowcn,  in  the  TerpiiehDte  Aigate,  of  32 
Kuns,  beii^  on  a  cruise  off  CarlhRgenB, 
ducoTerad  a  lirge  French  frigate  Ij^ing^to 
OS  his  wealher-quwter,  the  wind  at  ihls 
time  blowing  bud  from  the  S.E.  with  a 
lintj  short  sea.  Captain  Bowen  in- 
iiinilf  made  sail,  tna  gave  chase  to 
"iDdward.  The  Frenchman,  who  wu 
not  equallj  detirous  of  fighting,  in  order 
to  estape,  made  all  the  sail  he  could 
uond.  The  chase  was  continued  with 
much  manceuvring  on  hoth  sides,  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  both 
Alfa  working  to  windward  under  iheir 
wurses,  when  the  Terpsichore  being  close 
in  with  the  land,  about  Cape  Marcus, 
Csplain  fiiowen  wore,  gave  u|l  the  pur- 
suil,  and  brODghtlo,  with  theship's  bead 

Vo*  i. 


Abouteightin  the  morning,  the  enemy's 
frigate  waiagain  seen  from^ilie  mast-bend ; 
the  wind  having  shifted  to  die  soulh-wesl, 
gave  Capt.  Bowen  the  weather-gage.  lie 
immediately  wore  and  made  salt  incbaie; 
the  enemy  crowding  all  sail  she  couid 
set  for  Cadii.  The  Terpsichore  haviiig 
llie  day  before  sprung  her  main  and  fore- 
mast, made  Captain  Bowen  fearrul  lie 
should  not  be  able  to  close  with  her,  be- 
fore she  could  elTect  her  escape.  How- 
ever, by  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  getting  alongside  of  her. 
Ilie  enemy  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid 
an  action,  brought  to ;  when  a  most  gal- 
lant and  spirited  battle  commenced,  and 
continued  with  ^reat  fury  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  at  which  time  the  enemy  being 
completely  dismasted,  with  her  captain 
and  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  she 
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struck,  and  proved  to  be  La  Vestale,  of 
36  guns  and  300  men.    TheTexpsichore 
had  4  killed  and  18  \vounded  ;    among 
the  latter,  Lieutenant  George  Bowen, 
brother  to  the  captain,  who  was  the  only 
lieutenant  on  board,  ihe  two  others,  with 
three  midshipmen  and  40  men,  being  ab- 
sent either  at  the  hospital  or  in  prizes. 
Captain  Bowen  sent  the  master  with 
eignt  seamen  to  take  charge  of  the  prize, 
which  had  drifted  by  this  time  into  four 
fathoms  water,  not  an  anchor  dear  for 
letting  go,  and  most  of  the  sarviying 
Frendimen  intoxicated.    By  great  exer- 
tions and  persererance,  the  master  made 
shift  to  bring  bar  up  in  rather  less  than 
three  flithoms  water,  and  rode  out  the 
nidjit  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 
The  conquest  was  scarcely  achiered, 
when  the  Engluh  became  sensible  of  a 
danger,  which  the  ardour  of  the  chase 
had  caused  them  to  overlook.  Both  ships 
were  on  a  dangerous  lee  shore,  close  to 
some  shoals,  which  lie  between  Cape 
IVafidgar  and  Cadiz,  and  breakers  were 
seen  whitening  in  the  moon-light  at  a 
small  distance.     The  masts  and  bow- 
sprit of  the  French  frigate  had  gone  by 
the  board  immediately  after  her  surrender, 
and  her  attempting  to  clear  off  the  shore 
became  impossible.      In  this  situation 
the  English  captain  sent  orders  to  the 
master,  whom  be  had  charged  widi  the 
prize,  to  endeavour  to  anchor  her,  exhort- 
ing him  to  urge  the  Frenchmen,  whose 
lives  dependea  on  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempt, to  assist  him.     This,  after  great 
exertions,  was  accomplished,  and  the 
Teinpsichore  in  the  mean  time  with  some 
difficulty  weathered  the  rocks  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  Captain 
Bowen,  who  had,  in  some  measure,  re- 
paired the  iniuiy  this  ship  had  sustained, 
and  enabled  her  to  carry  sail  with  greater 
security,  returned  in  search  of  his  prize. 
After  great  toil  he  nearly  succeeded  ni  se- 
curing her,  when  the  breaking  of  his  tackle 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  attempt,  as  the 
day  had  nearly  closed  upon  his  labours. 
The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him 
was  to  destroy  her  ;  but  he  revolted 
from  this  idea,  recollecting  the  number  of 
wounded  on  board  the  prize,  whom  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  boats  rendered  it 
impossible  to  remove.  Having  therefore 
determined  to  resume  his  task  in  the 
morning,  he  made  sail  during  the  night; 


in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land.  Un- 
fortunately it  tell  calm  ;  he  was  dnwn 
by  the  current  into  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,and  the  wind  settling  towards  day- 
light in  the  south  east,  blew  directly  fiur 
for  Cadiz.  In  the  utmost  anxiety  be  »> 
turned  with  all  the  sail  be  ob«M  oany  lo 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  French 
frigate,  and  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing her  far  advanced  in  her  course  to- 
wards the  Spanish  port,  with  some  spars 
aecled  for  juiv  masts,  and  her  colours 
re-hoisted.  Determined  to  use  every 
dfort  to  prevent  her  escaping  with  im- 

8 unity,  be  chased  her  for  aooie  time,  in 
le  hope  of  ftncing  her  on  shore ;  hst 
the  crippled  state  of  hia  ship  rendaed 
this  impracticable,  and  on  the  Freacb- 
man's  reaching  the  back  of  the  town  cf 
Cadiz,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  par- 
suit.  Willing  to  hope,  that  Mr.Fin- 
cauld,  the  captain  or  the  Vestale,  had 
Deen  forced  mto  the  measures  he  had 
tsdien,  by  the  violence  of  his  crew,  Csp- 
tain  Bowen  sent  a  message  lo  him  at 
Cadiz,  to  claim  the  restitution  of  the  priv. 
but  the  French  captain  retnmed  no  an- 
swer to  his  remonstrances. 


An  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  na- 
ture occurred  in  the  Spanish  senioe,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  December, 
though  there  were  strong  shades  of  djft;- 
renoe  between  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  that  of  M.  Fancauld.  Com- 
modore Nelson  in  the  Minerve  of  32 
guns,  and  Captain  Craufixrd  in  the 
Blanche  of  32,  fell  in  at  night  with  tvc 
Spanish  frigates  in  the  Meditenaaeaiu 
Trie  Commodore  immediately  singled  oat 
the  ship,  whose  light  proclaimed  the 
chief,  as  his  advereary,  while  Captai: 
Craufurd  directed  his  attacks  againft  her 
consort. 

The  fiigate  Commodore  Nelsoo  en- 
gaged, called  the  Sabina,  carried  40  gucs, 
twenty  of  which  were  eighteen  poooders^ 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  tli* 
battery,  the  fire  of  the  English  was  «j 
much  better  maintained  than  that  of  tt«^ 
opponents,  that  the  Spanish  fiigate  wu^ 
torn  almost  to  pieces,  and  a  dreadful  car- 
nage made  amongst  her  crew.  Dcj 
Jacobo  Stewart,  her  commander,  suirec- 
dered  after  an  hour  and  an  half,  daring 
which  he  had  his  mizen-mast  carrievi 
away,  and  lost  one  hundred  aad  sixty- 
four  men  in  killed  and  woundlk    Tb« 
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Minerve  had  seven  men  killed  and  thirty- 
thne  wounded :  all  her  masts  were  shot 
tluoughi  and  rigging  much  cut  Lieu- 
tenants Colquhoun  and  Hardy  haTing 
been  pat  in  charge  of  tiie  Sabina,  and 
taken  her  in  tow,  at  four  a.  m.  on  the 
SOtb,  a  frash  Spaaiah  frigate  approached 
and  took  up  the  oonqoeror ;  but  after  an 
action  of  aunUar  duratioa  with  the  faiH, 
gave  no  the  contest,  and  aTaili&g  herself 
of  the  tftnenre's  twibility  to  pursue  her, 
eftdad  her  escape* 

Scaioely  was  tne  enemy  defeated,  when 
three  sail  hove  in  siffht,  whidi  the  dawn* 
ing  of  the  day  dtsoovered  Co  bej  two 
hostile  ships  of  the  line  and  a  fr^te, 
while  the  Bbmciie  was  at  this  time  too 
ftrto  windward  to  give  the  Minerve  any 
aisistanee.  Tbe  English  officers  and 
men  worked  hard  to  repair  the  ship's  da«> 
nagea  and  enable  her  to  eairy  sail,  but 
all  thair  labonrs  vrould  jperluips  have 
failed  to  save  her  from  the  enemy,  had 
thej  not  been  asaisted  by  a  diversion  from 
Ilia  laeulenants  placed  in  the  captured 
ihtp,  who  would  not  yidd  to  the  attack 
of  the  Spanirii  frigate,  and  relieved  his 
commodore  by  decoying  the  other  ships 
into  a  chase.  Nor  did  ne  surrender,  till 
the  remaining  msMts  of  the  Sabina  had 
gone  by  the  board. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Blanche  bad 
baee  aocoessAd  in  ber  attacks  on  her  an- 
tagonist ;  dioogh  she  vras  also  robbed  of 
har  prise  by  the  same  unfortunate  ooin- 
rideoce  of  ctfottmstanoeft.  Eight  or  nine 
hraedaides  had  silenced  the  enemy,  who 
called  for  quailer  and  hauled  down  their 
ooloura ;  but  the  approadi  of  tbe  three 
>lnpB  prevented  Captain  CimuAird  from 
takmg  possessioii  other,  and  he  had  al- 
TMdy  worn  to  join  his  oommodore,  vdien 
obKnring  that  tbe  Spanish  did  not  dose 
'Mad  mSbt  ootmtryinan,  he  returned  to 
ttke  posscssioa  of  his  priie.  She  had, 
lumever,  proftted  by  his  absence  to  r»* 
c*tahlish  her  riggingi  and,  going  away  be- 
fora  the  wind,  ontstrippra  her  enemy, 
^  was  soon  proteded  by  a  new  ship, 
who  joined  her  from  tfaeland.  The  Bii- 
nerve  had  the  gunner  and  nine  men 
funded.  Conmodore  Ndsooi  in  bis 
letter,  speaks  in  die  higiiest  terms  of  the 
gallantry  and  conduct  of  Captain  Cock- 
hum  and  his  officers,  and  of  the  superior 
state  of  disdpUne  of  the  Minerve,  gene- 
nlly  attributing  to  diem  the  ment  of 


THE  BRITISH  BATTALION  IN- 
.PORTUGAL. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
spirited  little  book  written  by  Corporal 
Anight,  formerly  of  the  95th  Rifle  bri- 
gade, which  deteils,  in  a  characteristic 
style,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the 
British  battalion  while  in  the  service  cf 
Don  Pedro: — 

AmR  m  fine  run,  vre  came  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  7th  of  July ; 
on  Sunday  die  8th,  vre  came  close  to 
shore,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Oporto,  and  sent  a  boat  to  plant  a 
union-jack,  which  we  wanted  to  see  if 
any  one  would  meddle  vrith. 

Having  been  leh  for  three  hours,  and 
no  one  coming  near  it,  we  thought  we 
might  land. 

Captain  Shaw  having  learned  that  it 
vfas  intended  to  keep  us  on  board  tbe 
fleet,  to  act  as  marines,  passed  the  word 
to  be  ready  to  jump  into  the  first  boats, 
so  that  wnen  once  in,  they  would  be 
oUiged  to  let  us  go  ashore. 

The  beats  were  lowered,  and  our  com- 
pany sprung  into  them,  and  had  lots  of 
scrambling,  swearing,  roaring  and  laugh- 
ing; and  vvhen  vre  came  to  the  besMh, 
one  of  our  chaps  standing  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat  vras  airaid  to  jump,  so  I  shoved 
him  aside,  telling  him  to  let  me  pass. 

I  got  asbine  well,  but  just  as  be  tried 
it,  the  boat  save  a  lurch,  and  in  he  went, 
right  up  to  his  chin,  roaring  out,  "  Och 
me,  Im  drovmed  entirely;''  and  he 
spluttered  mightily.  We  Uien  tbrmed 
on  the  beach,  and  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my vrere  advancing,  ran  across  some 
fields  tovrards  a  wood.  Here  vre  had 
the  first  glimpse  of  them  in  the  shape  of 
cavalry ;  out  the  ships  firing  a  few  rounds 
over  our  heads,  sent  them  to  the  right 
about 

We  now  formed  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
near  the  wood,  and  Colonel  Hodges 
called  out,  **l*H  give  eight  doUars  to 
whoever  gets  me  a  mule ;  but  none  vraa 
to  be  found  till  vre  seised  one,  upon 
which  a  countryman  vras  riding  up  a 
lane. 

We  then  inarched  dirough  the  wood, 
light  company  in  firont,  andf  I,  vrith  tvro 
men  on  the  look-out,  in  advance  of  the 
company,  posted  myself  at  a  gate,  plao* 
ing  a  sentinel  on  each  side. 

I  was  moving  about  to  reconnoitre, 
when  prosently  one  of  them«  Leslici 
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came  to  me  and  said,  *'  There's  a  man 
in  the  ^ood."-  "  Why  not  shoot  him?" 
'<  I  did  not  like/'  '<  Dut  what  brought 
you  here?"  "To  tell  jrou."  "Well, 
let 's  see  if  we  can  find  him."  So  with 
musket  cocked,  I  accompanied  him; 
but,  seeing  nothings  said,  **  Now,  take 
your  post  again,  and  if  you  see  any 
thing,  fire  at  it ;  but  mind,  if  I  see  you 
ofier  to  leave  your  post  again,  either  to 
come  to  me  or  to  ran  away,  1 11  put  a 
bullet  through  you."  "Will  you?^  said 
he.  "  Ay,  that  I  will,  you  may  depend 
on't."  roor  fellow,  it  was  a  new  kind 
of  work  to  him,  and  he  was  in  a  terrible 
firight  all  that  night,  turning  his  head 
in  every  direction,  as  if  the  devil  were 
alongside. 

Some  of  our  young  chaps  were  very 
different,  and  one,  Witney,  said  he  would 
fire  at  an  old  woman  if  she  came  in  his 
way,  "  he  wanted  a  shot  so  bad."  Ke- 
ceiving  orders  to  advance,  we  arrived  at 
a  village,  and  took  possession  of  a  large 
house,  and  placing  picquets  on  three 
cross  roads,  awaited  the  coming  up  of 
the  Portuguese.  During  the  night  I  had 
to  relieve  sentries,  and  went  foraging  for 
eatables.  Getting  into  a  convent,  and 
hearing  a  noise,  I  kept  my  musket  ready 
in  case  of  accidents ;  but,  listening  at 
the  door,  I  found  it  was  some  of  our 
own  fellows  on  the  same  errand  as  my- 
self. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  a  loaf,  and  a  bottle  of  aguadente, 
and,  passing  through  a  garden,  shook 
myself  some  figs  off.  In  the  morning 
the  Portuguese  came  up,  and  the  Empe- 
ror kept  us  in  the  rear,  after  we  had  run 
the  chance  of  any  danger  that  might 
have  met  our  landing.  It  was  also  a 
part  of  our  duty  this  day  to  bring  up  all 
stragglers,  and  a  pretty  day's  march  we 
had  of  it,  under  a  broiling  sun,  over 
brooks,  hills,  bridges,  &c. 

The  next  day,  the  9th,  we  entered 
Oporto,  without  having  fired  a  shot,  and 
marchine  through  the  town,  cheered  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  formed  in  the 
arsenal  square. 

It  was  tremendously  hot,  and  being 
very  thirsty,  I  said  to  my  next  man,  I 
would  have  a  glass  of  wine,  as  we  had 
taken  Oporto :  but.  Captain  Shaw  see- 
ing me  drinking,  was  very  angry  with 
me,  for  shewing  a  bad  example  to  the 
men. 

We  were  quartered  in  the  convent  of 


I  St.  Lazaras,  receiving  strict  ders  not 
to  molest  the  monks,  who  lived  in  fine 
style ;  but  the  tempUitions  were  too  modi 
for  us  poor  men. 

Unluckily  for  some  fine  salted  pigs* 
heads,  they  fell  in  our  way,  and  were 
soon  cleared ;  the  vegetables  in  the  gar- 
den soon  disappeared  also.  Hie  best  of 
all  were  the  pigs  themselvea ;— we  bad 
leave  to  kill  those  that  made  their  way 
into  the  garden,  but  not  to  touch  those 
in  the  wood  and  roads;  hovrever,  as 
they  did  not  seem  half  fond  of  the  gar- 
den, we  fell  upon  the  plan  of  ditviiig 
them  in,  then  closing  the  gate,  and  kill- 
ing them* 

The  first  night  we  caught  three,  which 
the  (Captain  saw  Ijing  dead  in  the  kit- 
chen, m  going  his  rounds.  Tlie  next 
niffht  he  saw  six.  "  Hollo  1"  says  he, 
"  the  pigs  seem  very  partial  to  the  gar- 
den ;  out,  are  you  sure  yon  found  them 
all  there?"  No  reply.  "Who  is  but- 
cher ?"  No  reply.  "  Oh,  I  see  how  it 
is,  but  take  care  I  don't  catch  you  at  it** 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  sharpness, 
we  manased  to  keep  ourselves  vpell-snp* 
plied  vrith  pork,  and  also  contrived  to 
set  a  fidr  slmre  of  aguadente  in  exchange 
for  any  thing  we  could  carry  awaj  froni 
the  convent. 

On  the  14th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   learning  that  the 


vrere  near  Valongo,  about  three  leunes 
off,  we  marehed  there,  reaching  it  about 
half-past  four,  but  the  enemy  had  n- 
treated  towards  Penafiel.  After  refresh- 
ing ourselves  with  bread  taken  from  the 
baskets  of  fifty  mules  we  met  on  the 
road  to  Oporto,  vre  maidied  a  league 
further,  where  we  learned  tliat  they  were 
as  fiur  to  our  risht,  but,  in  following 
them,  vre  vrent  a  league  round. 

We  numbered  between  3000  and  4000, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  Migaehies 
were  more  than  double  that  number. 
Arriving  at  a  village,  vfhere  we  rested 
awhile,  we  were  allowed  an  hour's  fo- 
raging, and  our  company  caught  a  b^ 
poricer,  in  a  fiirm-yara,  and  pidced  np 
lots  of  cabbswes,  &c. 

We  singed  and  roasted  the  pig  all  in 
one,  and,  as  it  vras  getting  reaay,  cut  off 
slices  to  our  hearts'  content. 

I  went  foraging  for  poultry  and  sot 
three,  so  we  had  a  fiunous  feast.  We 
then  went  in  search  of  wine,  and  saw  an 
old  Portuguese  about  eighty,  the  only 
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person  left  in  the  village.  I  asked  him 
to  get  118  aomey  and  he  managed  to  fiU 
my  canteen  out  of  somebody's  cellar. 
I  here  saw  three  Portuguese  cavalry  in 
a  yird;  they  said  to  me,  '^  Englishman  ?" 
»  Engltthmans  love  wine/'  I  said,  *'  Wilt 
bsTcany?"    <*  No,  set  from  old  man." 

We  then  returned  to  Volango,  where 
we  restedttsking  possession  of  the  houses, 
sod  at  two  next  momins  returned  to 
Oporto,  carrying  with  us  mm  Volango, 
emy  thing  we  could  lay  our  hands  on. 

About  three  days  after,  marching  to 
the  left  of  the  Volongo  road,  from  tour 
in  the  morning  till  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the  great  heat  had  completely  knocked 
OS  up ;  but  I,  not  being  quite  so  bad  as 
the  rest,  had  to  draw  the  company's  ra- 
tions of  bread  and  beef. 

After  placing  them  under  a  hedge,  I 
lold  the  men  to  lall  to.  "  Too  tired, 
corporal,  could  not  eat  a  bit."  '*As 
you  please  about  that,  but  if  you  don't, 
ni  make  free  with  your  share."  I  then 
cat  off  a  thumping  beefrteak,  and  think- 
ing that  I  might  have  some  hard  work 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  cooked  it  nicely 
wiih  all  the  gravv  in,  to  make  me  strong 
and  loog-vrmded ;  I  might  have  saved 
myself  the  trouble,  for  vre  were  soon 
after  ordered  to  retreat  While  in  the  vil- 
lage, one  of  our  men  had  visited  a  wine- 
cdar,  and  getting  drunk,  was  ordered 
to  receive  thitee  doien  with  a  canteen 
belt.  While  tying  him  up,  the  French 
hegan  to  cry  out,  that  he  should  not  be 
flc^igcd.  We  very  nearly  had  a  bit  of  a 
row,  but  the  Colonel  coming  up,  quieted 
them,  by  explaining,  that  as  the  man 
had  got  drunk  when  near  the  enemy,  he 
ought  to  be  punished. 

On  our  retreat,  a  serjeant  of  our  com- 
ptoy,  vexed  at  not  having  had  a  shot  at 
the  enemy,  fired  at  a  donkey  in  a  field 
near  the  road.  The  men  Quizzing  him, 
he  got  angry  and  quarrellea  with  one  of 
^e  privates.  Our  march  was  through  a 
^ley,  and  when  ordered  to  halt,  the 
Serjeant  vras  on  the  hce  of  the  hill. 
As  we  were  resting  at  the  bottom,  the 
Kunp  suddenly  <^cked  his  piece  and 
fired  amongst  us,  luckily,  vrithout  doing 
any  harm.  He  was  immediately  seised, 
and  the  Colonel  being  told  of  it,  ordered 
lue  and  four  men  to  take  him  on  to 
Oporto.  We  pinioned  his  arms,  and 
inarched  off  witn  him,  but  the  Casadores, 
^l^nyugh  whom  we  had  to  pass,  having 


found  out  what  he  had  been  about,  gave 
us  some  trouble  in  preventing  them  uom 
ill-using  him. 

After  we  had  marclied  about  a  mile, 
he  begged  hard  that  I  would  loosen  the 
strap  round  his  arms.  **  I  should  not 
mudi  mind,"  I  said ;  "  but  you  might 
try  to  bolt,  and  as  I  should  catch  vou 
with  a  leaden  messenger,  if  I  killed  or 
winged  you,  they  might  ask  me  wliat 
business  I  had  to  let  you  loose :  so,  safe 
bind,  safe  find."  Again,  coming  into 
town,  he  wanted  to  blarney  me  over  to 
let  him  walk  free  vrith  us,  and  when  I 
told  him  just  to  take  it  easy,  he  began 
to  vow  vengeance  against  me.  I  did 
not  mind  thiat,  and  lod(^  him  in  the 
guard-house.  He  never  was  tried,  but 
was  shipped  off  to  fogland  soon  after. 


WILLIAM  AND  NANCY. 

**  Bleak  waa  the  mom  when  William  left  his 
Nancy, 

Hie  fleecyinow  fhmn'danthcwhiten'ilaliote; 
Cold  aa  the  fears  that  cfaiU*d  her  dreary  fhncy. 

While  she  her  saHor  from  her  boaom  tore." 

<'  I've  lost  one  eye,  and  I've  got  a 
timber  toe,"  sung  old  Joe  Jennings,  as  he 
swivelled  round  on  his  wooden  pin, 
whilst  bustling  through  the  comical  Jack- 
in-the-box  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Navy  Asylum,  going  into  Greenwich 
Park— 

I*Ve  lost  one  eye,  and  I've  got  a  timber  toe.** 
'^And  where  did  you  leave  your  eye, 
Joe  ?"— "  In    the    Gut  of   Gibraltar." 
'*  Well,  Joe,  you'll  never  see  double 

r'n,  so  what  do  you  say  to  another 
s  ?  Come,  let's  freshen  the  nip,  my 
dd  boy,  and  spin  us  a  tough  yarn." 
**  No,  no,  thank  ye,  sir,  all  the  same — 
No,  no,  Uiank  ye,  I'd  rather  not ;  for 
whilst  I  am  spinning  the  yarn  you  would 
be  vnnding  me  up,  and  then  I  should  go 
reeling  it  to  my  cabin,  and  catch  the  yel- 
low fever." — *'  But  where  did  you  lose 
your  leg,  Joel"—*'  Why,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  an 
anchor  under  the  trees.  Why,  d'ye  see 
I  lost  my  leg  when  I  lent  a  luwd  to  take 
the  R — y  French  80,  and  ynim  work  we 
had  of  it."  "  Avast,  there,  Joe,  avast ! 
you  know  it's  all  a  fudge,"  said  old  Tom 
Pipes,  as  he  came  hobbling  up — "  you 
know  it's  all  a  fudge.  Wam't  you  groggy  ? 
and  didn't  you  jam  your  foot  atwixt  the 
!^ot-lQcker  and  the  combings,  and  cap- 
size down  the  hatchway  ?  and  now  you 
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want  to  persuade  the  gemmiui  it  wm 
done  in  action/'  **  Ay,  ay,  Tom,  your'e 
always  running  foul  of  me— but  no  mat- 
ter, you  know  better.  Zounds  !  did*nt 
you  hold  the  step  of  my  prectous  limb 
while  the  surgeon  dock'd  it,  and  saw'd 
away  the  splinters  ?  and  am't  I  got  the 
shot  to  this  hour  ?"  *^  Yes,  Joe,  yes  ; 
but  tell  the  gemman  about  Nancy  and 
herhusband ;  my  scuppers  run  over  when- 
ever  I  think  of  it."— "  Why,  ay,  he  shall 
have  it,  and  do  you  lend  me  a  lift  if  I 
should  break  down,  though  I  don't  much 
fear  it.  Why  d'ye  see,  sir,  Bill  Neville 
was  our  messmate,  and  he  used  to  tell  us 
a  little  of  his  history.  And  so,  sir,  he 
was  brought  up  in  a  country  village,  and 
loved  his  wife  when  onl^  a  little  girl ; 
and  he  went  to  sea,  thinkmg  to  make  his 
fortune  for  her  sake.  Well,  he  ffot  to  be 
master  of  a  merchantman,  and  then  they 
were  married.  Who  can  describe  the 
pleasures  of  that  moment  when  their 
hands  were  spliced  at  the  altar,  and  he 
hailed  her  as  his  ownl  But  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  again .  '  Oh  !*  said  Nancy, 
'  should  vou  never  return,  what  shall  I 
do  ?' — where  shall  I  pass — where  end  my 
wretched  days  ?*  liis  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak ;  one  hand  clasped  in  her's,  the 
other  pointed  to  the  broad  expanse  where 
Uie  noon-day  sun  was  shining  in  meridian 
splendour.  It  had  a  double  meaning — 
Nancy  felt  it :  '  There  is  a  Ood,  trust  in 
him  r  or,  ^  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in 
heaven  V  Well,  sir,  eighteen  months 
rolled  away,  during  which,  in  due  time, 
Nancy  brought  into  the  world  a  dear 
pledge  of  affection — a  lovely  boy.  But, 
oh,  the  agony  of  the  mother  as  every  day 
dragged  on  without  intelligence  from 
William  1  When  she  looked  at  the  sweet 
babe  it  vras  indeed  fatherless,  and  she  a 
vridow  1  You'll  excuse  my  stopping, 
sir,  but  indeed  I  canH  help  it — I've  shed 
tears  over  it  many  a  time. 
**  Well,  sir,  eighteen  months  was  turned, 
when  one  morning  Nancv  arose  to  pour 
out  her  heart  before  her  Maker,  and  weep 
over  her  sleeping  child.  The  sun  had 
just  risen  above  the  hills,  when  a  noise 
m  the  little  garden  which  fronted  the  cot- 
tage alarmed  her.  She  opened  the  case- 
ment, and  putting  aside  the  woodbine, 
beheld — delightful,  yet  agonizing  sight— 
her  dear,  her  long-mourned  William, 
handcuffed,  between  two  soldiers,  while 
others  with  their  aide-arms  (bawn^seemed  I 


fearful  of  losing  their  prey  I     His  fioe 
pale,  and  his  emaciated  oody  worn  down 
with  fetigue    and   sickness^  his  spiiit 
seemed  ready  to  quit  its  frail  mansioii, 
and  was  only  kept  to  earth  by  union  witk 
his  wife.    Nancy  fbigot  all,  and  clasped 
him  in  her  arms  ;  but  the  rattling  of  the 
irons  pierced  her  soul.    I  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy,  sir,  but  'tie  a  orad 
practice  that  of  pressing.    Ah  1  I  well 
remember  it-^^thoash  I  always  served 
my  king,  Oodblees  him  !    Yet  I've  wit- 
nessed many  an  aching  heart,  and  heerd 
many  a  ^roan  of  agony.     But  to  pro- 
ceed: William  was  prened;  Nancy  has- 
tened into  the  oottafle,  and,  wtappingUie 
sleeping  babe  in  its  btenket,  she  piepued 
to  accompany  them.     Cannot  you  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  first  glanee  which  the 
wretched  parent  oast  upon  his  cbild? 
Oh,  it  was  a  sad  sweet  joy  that  wmngtke 
soul !  I  shall  pass  bv  their  meetini^  tfaav 
dear  deUght,  their  mtter  anguish.     If 
you  can  feel,  it  is  already  engraven  on 
vour  heart.    Suffice  it  to  say,  William 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Afiicen 
ooast,  and  though  he  had  lost  the  whole 
of  his  property,  yet  Heaven  had  spared 
his  life,  and  his  the  only  one.     SioKness 
came  on  him,  and  but  for  the  hunMaity 
of  a  poor  untutored  negro,  he  migbt  have 
breatned  his  last.     She  was  blsiiii    slw 
was  a   negro — but   God  aearchea   the 
heart.    He  had  procured,  with  mmdi  dif- 
ficulty, a  passage  home*     The  ahip  af- 
rived ;   he  set  out,  and  walked  many  a 
weary  mile,  led  on  by  love  and  dwaed 
by  hope,  till  the  roof  of  his  cottage  «^ 
peared  in  view.    Here  he  sunk  upoD  his 
knees,  and  poured  fbrth   his  beait  in 
trembling  anxiety  and  fervent  petitioB. 
A  sailor  can  pray,  sir,  and  it  nEuUtara  not, 
so  it  be  right,  whether  it  is  in  a  nastted 
pew  at  church,  or  swinging  like  a  eat  at 
the  mast-head.  He  arose,  ud  with  faaaiier 
step   reached   the  wicket,    whan     bet 
I  dare  not  repeat  the  story — I'va  told  yon 
already  he  was  prened.     Well,  he  was 
drafted  on  board  of  ut,  and  hia  daar 
Nancy  pennitted  to  be  with  him.    The 
evening  before  the  action,  she  was  sitting 
on  the  carriage  of  the  bew>giin,  whh  her 
baby  cradled  in  her  arms,  and  WUliaan 
by  her  side — thejr  were  viewing,  with  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  beauteoas  ace- 
neiy  displayed  by  the  sinking  doods  la  a 
thousana  rantaatic  shapes,  tingad  with 
liquid  gold  stfeaning  horn  Iha 
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sttn,  ind  caresting  the  little  innooenty 
while  all  the  parent  kindled  in  their  heerts. 
But,  hark !  a  hoane  voice  is  heard — all 
is  huabed.  '  Halloo  1'  said  the  captain. 
'A  sail  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir.' 
'  What  does  she  look  like  Y  <  I  can  but 
just  see  her,  sir,  but  she  looms  large/ 
'  Mr.  Banks,'  said  the  captain,  '  take 
your  glass  aloft,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
oat  what  she  is  Call  the  boats^rain — 
turn  the  hands  up— make  sail/  In  a 
pofflent  all  was  bustle ;  the  topmen  were 
in  their  station,  and  every  man  employed ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  every  stitch  of  can- 


William  was  no  more  I  Sinking  on  the 
lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  Nancy 
fainted  with  the  dear  babe  still  in  her 
arms  ;  when,  oh, mysterious  Providence! 
at  that  very  moment — ^while  senseless  and 
inanimate — at  that  very  moment  a  ball 
entered  through  the  vessel's  side — it 
pierced  her  bosom !  Need  1 UU  therest? 
They  were  pleasant  and  lovely  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  thay  were  not 
divided/*-»Crr«oiioicA  HmpUal. 


FRBHCB  MBaOXMS. 

Among  the  persons  saved  from  the 
vass  was  stretched  upon' the  yards  and  I  explosion  of  the  ill-fated  Achille,  at  the 


booms.  The  officer  that  was  sent  aloft 
reported  it  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  look* 
M  like  a  foreigner.  Every  heart  was 
now  elate  hut  Nancy's — it  might  be  an 
enemy  1  Ob,  that  thought  was  dreadful  I 
And  as  William  conducted  her  below, 


battle  of  Trafidgar,  was  a  woman,  whose 
husband  was  on  board,  and  who  like- 
had  the  good  fbrtune  to  escape. 


wise 


The  subjoined  interestinff  account  was 
taken  from  her  own  mourn  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Revenge,  whose  humanity 


the  tears  diased  each  other  down  her  pale    had  contributed  to  save  her  : — 


face,  and  the  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her 
genUe  bosom.    William  mildly  reproved 
ber,  and  again  pointing  to  heaven,  flew 
to  his  post    The  stranger  had  hauled  to 
the  wind,    fired  a   gun,  and   hoisted 
French  colours.     Up  went  our's  with 
^tee  cheers ;  and  there's  seldom  a  mo- 
ment of  greater  pride  to  a  British  tar 
than  when  he  displays  the  ensign  of  his 
country  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Three 
cheers  resounded  through  the  ship,  and 
broadside  upon   broadside    shook    her 
groaning  timbers.    Where  was  Nancy? 
William  was  first  in  ever^  danger.  Three 
times  we  boarded  the  foe,  but  were  re- 
pulsed.    Dreadful  grew  the  scene  of 
blood  and  horror  through  the  darkening 
shades  of  coming  night.     No  one  bore 
tidings  of  the  fight  to  Nancy — none  save 
the  poor  sailor,  whose  shattered  limb 
came  to  suffer  amputation,  or  the  wound- 
ed wretch  to  be  dressed,  at  which  she  as- 
sisted with  fortitude.     Two  hours  had 
passed  in  this  awful  suspense  and  heart- 
rending anxiety,  when  a  deep  groan  and 
piercing  shrieic  from  the  lower-deck  con- 
vulsed her  frame.     She  knew  the  voice, 
^d,  snatching  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
rushed  to  the  spot.    Scon  she  found  the 
object  of  her  search  ;    his  manly  form 
mangled  and  shattered  ;  that  face,  once 
ruddy  with  the  glow  of  healtl)«  now  pale 
and  convulsed ;  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  side  and  breast !      lie  saw  her  too. 
'  Nancy  !*  said  he,  and  raising  his  feeble 
hand,  pointing  to  heaven  it  fell — and 


**  During  tlie  action  she  was  stationed 
below,  handing  up  powder.    After  the 
ship  was  dismastea,  and  had  struck,  she 
came  upon  deck.    About  this  time  the 
ship  took  fire ;  her  rigging  lying  across 
her,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  and  all  the  people  who 
were  able  to  swim,  began  to  quit  her. 
The  woman  then  went  down  to  the  lower 
deck,  while  the  fire  was  raging  above, 
and  staid  there  until  the  guns  began  to 
fall  through  the  main  deek ;  she  then  got 
out  of  the  gun-room  port,  on  the  back  of 
the  rudder,  and  unaressed,  but  would 
not  trust  herself  to  the  water  till  the  melt- 
ed lead  from  the  tafferel  ran  down,  and 
burnt  her  head,  legs,  shoulders,  and  se- 
veral parts  of  her  body.     Then  conunit- 
ting  nerself  to  Providence,  she  jumped 
into  the  sea,  and  was  about  half  an 
hour,  as  near  as  she  could  guess,  without 
any  thing  to  support  her  ;  she  ^en  for- 
tunately got  hold  of  a  piece  of  cork, 
which  she  found  floating.    Soon  after,  a 
man  who  was  swinaming  near  her  brought 
her  a  small  piece  of  plank,  which  she  got 
under  her  breast :  this  was  the  only  sup- 
port she  had  ;  and,  after  being  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  water,  she  was  taken 
up  by  one  of  the  Belleisle's  boats,  the 
officer  of  which,  with  that  humanity  and 
attention  to  the  .weaker  sex,  which  we 
hope  will  always  characterize  every  Bri- 
tish seaman,  immediately  pulled  ofi*his 
coat,  and  some  other  part  of  his  clothes, 
to  cover  her.    She  was  soon  afWr  put 
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on  board  the  Pickle  schooner,  whence 
she  was  sent  on  board  the  Revenge  the 
next  morning.  On  board  the  Pickle  she 
found  her  husband,  who  had  also  esca- 
ped, and  was  brought  to  the  Revenge 
with  her.  Tliey  were  landed  at  Aigesi- 
ras,  on  our  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  after  she 
had  been  fitted  out  by  us  in  a  dress  as 
suitable  to  her  sex  as  the  conversion  of 
dressing-gowns,  &c.  would  admit  of. 
She  was  young,  handsome,  and  very  in- 
telligent. She  is  a  native  of  French 
Flanders — ^hername  Jeaunette.'' 


AMERICAN    hospitality: 

It  was  some  time  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  which  the  great  Napoleon 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  theatre  of  his 
glory,  and  of  those  extraordinary  vi- 
cissitudes which  attenced  his  public 
career,*  that  we  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  ship  Ajax,  Captain  Ty- 
ler ;  whither  we  went  to  procure  a  cargo 
of  lumber  for  the  estates  of  our  owners, 
situated  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  And 
it  was  while  we  remained  at  Norfolk, 
that  we  experienced  the  peculiar  instance 
of  American  hospitality  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak.  liaving  been  re- 
peatedly invitea  to  spend  an  evening  on 
shore,  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  little 
leisure  that  occurred,  and  accompanied 
by  a  young  Scotchman,  a  resident  of 
Norfolk,  we  went  on  shore,  to  spend  an 
evening  at  one  of  the  taverns — I  think 
it  was  the  Navy  Tavern ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  room  was  full  of  American 
naval  officers,  who  appeared  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  British,  as  they  called  us,  but 
more  especially  of  the  British  navy 
and  its  officers.  Now,  there  was  one 
of  these  soi-ditant  Yankees,  who  seemed 
determined  to  quarrel  with  us  if  pos- 
sible ;  he  came  in  front  of  the  table  at 
which  we  were  sitting,  and  flourishing 
his  glass  of  grog  in  our  faces,  began  to 
sing  a  song  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  the  Guerrier  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  however  he  was  soon  called  to 
order  by  some  of  his  companions,  who 
said,  that  as  America  was  the  land  of 
liberty,  strangers  should  not  be  molested 
in  their  presence,  and  that  every  man  had 
a  right  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion.  But 
notwithstanding  that  order  was  in  some 
measure  restored,  they  still  influenced 


to  undervalue  the  courage  and  capacity 
of  our  naval  officers ;  and  one  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  of  all  the  Bri- 
tish naval  officers  who  had  served  on  the 
American  station,  Captain  Broke,  of  the 
Shannon,  was  the  only  man  who  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  truly  honourable 
man.  ''Then  you  do  consider  Captain 
Broke  to  be  a  truly  honourable  man," 
said  I.  ''Oh,  yes K'  was  the  unani- 
mous reply.  "  TTien,"  said  I,  "  Do  you 
think  a  truly  honourable  man  would 
be  guilty  ofuttering  a  falsehood?*'  "  Im- 
possible T'  exclaimed  one  and  all. 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  Have  the  goodne» 
to  attend  to  an  extract  from  Captam 
Broke's  letter,  which  announced  the  eu>- 
ture  of  the  Chesapeake ;  **  and  immeai- 
ately  taking  an  old  newspaper  from  ny 
pocket,  I  rwd  as  follows ; — **  I  went  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  positon  of  the  enem^ , 
and  Ifound  they  vrereflinehing  from  thetf 
guns.*'  This  was  quite  enou^  for  Jona- 
than, with  whom  it  instantly  settled  the 
question  as  to  Captain  Broke's  honar; 
and  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  sort 
of  liberty  of  speech  which  prevails  in 
America.  For  I  had  no  sooner  linishei) 
the  lacerating  sentence,  than  my  head 
was  assailed  by  a  rummer  of  brandy  and 
water  thrown  at  us  by  the  hospitable 
Virginian,  who  was  before  inclined  lo 
amuse  us  with  a  song ;  but  who  now  to* 
cifemted,  "  I  guess  you  are  like  all  the 
old  sarpenix,  a  tamulion  liar!"  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 3 
couple  of  friends,  Hibernian  Yankees, 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  have  es- 
caped alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

KILrTARY  DEVOnOW. 

The  following  instance  of  militaiy  de- 
votion occurred  at  the  siege  of  Daotzic, 
in  1 807.  One  Fortunas,  a  private  in  the 
12th  French  lieht  infantiy,  liappened  to 
stray  in  the  dark  into  tlie  midst  of  a 
column  of  Russians,  who  cried  out  to 
an  advancing  body  of  French,  "  Do  not 
fire;  we  are  Frenchmen!"  Although 
threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  spoke, 
he  boldly  called  out,  "  Fire,  fire,  mf 
brave  captain ;  they  are  not  Frenchi  but 
Russians. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  a9,  1836. 


BONAPARTE'S  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN. 


Bai!i?ARTB  having  urived  at  the 
bad-tjmrten  oTi  his  umy,  eaily  in  the 
■ptingof  1796,  prepared  touke  the  field 
u  loon  «  the  disappeanmce  of  the  mem 
ptrmitled  his  Iroopi  to  march.  In  the 
nwan  lime,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
allklion  of  the  soldiery,  with  irhom  he 
lind  in  the  habits  of  fiimiliarity,  often 
iMrching  on  foot  at  their  bead,  exposing 
binuelf  to  the  same  bardahips,  and  lis- 
lenLQgvith  attention  to  the  complaints  of 
ihe  lowest  sentinel,  in  order  to  redress 
ilieir  RrieTances. 

The  Austrians  occQpied  the  hetrfits  of 
Savona,  Saxsello,  Musona,  Campo-Fredo, 
ibe  Bochetta,  the  valleys  of  the  Trebia 
'nd  ibe  Serevia,  including  within  their 
fnlrenchmenls  the  two  roads  leading  Irom 
GtDo*  to  the  Milanese ;  the  one  by  Novi 


and  Placentia.  The  Piedmontese  were 
posted  on  the  declivity  of  die  Alps,  so  a« 
to  extend  from  the  Col  de  Tendi  to  Calm 

in  the  province  of  Acqui.  The  French 
anny  was  cantoned  all  the  way  from 
Nice  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Final  ; 
the  head-quarters  were  established  ai 
Albenga ;  the  advanced  posts  extended 
to  Voltri,  between  Savona  and  Genoa ; 
while  Ormea,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  was  in  their  possession- 
After  some  time  spent  in  movements, 
intended  to  deceive  the  Frenth,  ho^tibtiea 
were  tirst  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perialists. Beaulieu  ordered  10,000  men 
10  attack  Voltri,  and  the  ailempt  was 
made  on  tiie  9th  of  April.  Tliis  impor- 
tant post  was  defended  for  a  considerable 
time  [^General  Cervoni,  at  the  head  of 
about  4000  troops,  but  he  was  obliged 
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to  retreat  during  the  night  to  the  church 
of  Our  Lady,  in  Savoni;  and  the  im- 
perialists, pursuing  their  advantage,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day  carried 
part  of  the  line  of  entrenchments.  On 
the  10th,  Beaulieu,  with  15,000  men, 
attacked  and  drove  in  all  which  supported 
the  centre  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
o'clock  of  the  dav,  was  before  the  redoubt 
of  Montenottc,  the  last  of  their  entrench- 
ments. In  spite  of  repeated  charges, 
this  ledoabt  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
imperialists.  The  chief  ot  brigade,  Ram- 
pon,  who  commanded  1500  men,  made 
1118  soldiers  take  an  oath  to  perish  in  the 
redoubt,  and,  for  the  whole  night,  kept 
the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  pistol-shot. 
In  the  night-time.  General  Xa  Harpe 
took  post  &hind  the  redoubt,  and  Bona- 
parte, followed  by  the  Generals  Berthier 
and  Massena^  and  the  Commissioner 
Salicetti,  brought  up  his  centre  and  his 
left,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by 
Altara,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrians.  On  the  11th,  at  day-break, 
Beaulieu  and  La  Harpe  attacked  each 
other  with  vigour,  and  various  success, 
when  Massena  appeared,  dealing  death 
and  terror  on  ttie  Austro-Sardinians, 
where  General  Aigenteau  commanded. 
The  enemy's  generals,  Roocavino  and 
Aigenteau,  were  wounded,  and  the  rout 
was  complete.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  2500  made  prisoners,  of 
which  sixty  were  officers ;  several  stand- 
ards were  also  taken. 

As  Beaulieu  was  yet  able  to  send  as- 
sistance from  his  right  wing  to  the  left  of 
the  Austro-Sardinian  army,  Bonaparte 
changed  his  head-quarters  to  Carcara  on 
the  12th,  and  ordered  General  La  Harpe 
to  march  to  Sozello,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  eight  battalions  of  the  enemy  stationed 
there,  and  on  the  day  following,  by  a 
rapid  and  concealed  march,  to  get  to  the 
town  of  Cairo,  while  General  Massena 
was  to  gain  the  heights  of  Dego,  at  the 
time  that  the  Genemls  Menard  and 
Joubert  occupied  one  of  the  heights  of 
Bietro,  and  the  other  the  formidable 
position  of  Santa  Marguerita.  This 
movement  following  the  battle  of  Mon- 
tenotte,  placed  the  Foench  army  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Alps,  notwithstanding 
manv  of  the  passes  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  now  deter- 
mined to  obtain  inunediate  possession  of 
them. 


General  Augerean  accordingly  forced 
Milessimo,  early  in  the  morning  of  April 
I31hy  while  the  Generab  Menard  and 
Joubert  drove  the  imperialists  from  all 
their  posts,  and  surrounded  a  corps  of 
1500  Austrian  groiadiers,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-general  Count  de  Provem, 
(a  knight  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa) 
who  gallantly  retired  to  the  mountain  of 
Copalia,  and  entrenched  biinaelf  in  an 
old  castle  extremely  strong,  on  account 
of  its  position.  Augereau  oidered  hiy 
artillery  to  advance,  when  a  cannonade 
was  kept  up  for  several  houn.  In  tibe 
course  of  the  day,  Bonaparte^  vCMd  at 
finding  his  march  checked  by  a  handfal 
of  men,  ordered  General  Provera  to  be 
summoned  to  surrender.  He  requested 
to  speak  with  the  commander-in-duef, 
but  a  lively  cannonade  eommeiicinff  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  French^  hindered 
him  from  going  to  the  oommandeiff,  who 
treated  wiu  General  Augereau  for  sercnl 
hours.  Augereau,  at  lengthy  foniiad  hii 
men  into  four  columns,  And  advanced 
against  the  cattle.  Joubert  entwed  the 
enemy's  works  with  seven  men,  who, 
being  wounded  in  the  haad,  he  w»a  thiiy«n 
on  the  ground  |  hii  loldiars  thinking  him 
dead,  his  column  rekoed.  Tlie  second 
column,  under  General  Bane),  advanced 
in  silence,  when  the  general  wm  kSlad. 
The  third  oolumn,  under  Adjntant-geieral 
Quenin,  who  was  also  killed,  was  in  like 
manner  disconcerted .  Night  coining  oci« 
made  Bonaparte  fear  that  the  enaay 
would  attempt  to  make  their  way  sword 
in  hand ;  he  therefore  made  dispositiozis 
to  prevent  them. 

Next  morning,  April  14l}i,  at  diwvi^ 
the  hostile  armies  faced  each  other ;  tlie 
French  left,  under  Augereau,  keptOeoeral 
Provera  blockaded,  who,  wi^  his  pro*- 
diers,  was  also  assailed  by  batteries  of 
howitzers,  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
course  of  the  night  by  Bonaparte's  orders. 
Several  of  the  Austrian  regiments  ftvoir^ 
to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  French,  b«ut 
were  repulsed  by  General  Menard,  ^rtK> 
was  then  ordering  to  fall   back  on  thf 
right  wing.    Before  noon,  General 
sena  extended  his  line  beyond  thei 
left,  which  occupied  the  village  of 
stronply  entrenched .    The  French  i*u«]  b«M 
their  lip^ht  troops  as  far  as  the  roaa  W>»il> 
ing  from  Dego  to  Spino.    Getien^l    1^ 
Harpe*s  division  marched  in  thre^  oVe^ 
columns;  the  one  on  his  M, 
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GmmA  Onisae,  enmeA  the  Bormidft,  | 
ind  attacked  the  right  of  the  en^ny's  left 
wing.  General  Cmont  with  the  seeotid 
column^  also  paased  the  Bormida,  covined 
by  one  of  the  French  tiatteriea,  and  «d^ 
wioed  agaiiist  the  enemy;  while  the 
thifd  eolumn,  under  Adjutant-general 
Boyer,  turned  a  nivine^  and  cut  off  their 
retrau.  The  imperialists  had  not  time 
to  ei^Ntalate ;  and  the  Fkvneh  columns, 
BpraacUng  terror  and  dea^,  put  them  to 
the  rout.  The  brave  Oeneral  Piovera, 
with  the  corps  he  commanded  at  Copalia, 
mrrenderMl  prisoners  of  war.  By  this 
rictory,  the  French  acquired  fW>m  seven 
to  nine  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  Aus- 
trian* had  near  3U00  men  killed,  besides 
thelosi  of  40Md'>pieces,  and  the  greater 
pait  of  their  baggage  and  magadnes. 

On  April  15th,  before  tl^  French 
troops  had  sosrceiy  returned  to  their 
camp,  Beaulieu,  with  the  flower  of  Ms 
vmy,  attacked  the  village  of  D^o  at 
hreak  of  day,  and  carried  it  by  a  sudden 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  The  French, 
taken  by  surprise,  fled  on  all  sides. 
Masseaa,  when  he  had  fbrmed  part  of 
hit  troops,  attempted  to  stop  Beaulieu's 
progren,  but  was  repulsed  in  three  at- 
tacks. General  Causse  was  still  more 
unfortunate ;  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
wss  on  the  point  of  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 
In  this  sitQAtkMi,  observing  Geneml  Bo- 
sapaite,  he  ooUeded  his  strength,  and 
sdcedhimif  Dwo  was  retaken. — **Thie 
po^  are  oufs,  replied  the  general. 
''Then,''  said  Caasse,  <<  Kiee  in  Reputh- 
Uquef  I  die  eontent/'  The  alAdr,  how- 
ever, was  not  vet  decided,  and  it  was 
already  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Bonaparte  eideired  a  demi-brigede '  to 
fena  under  General  Victor,  whilst  Adju- 
taatrgeBsml  Laenes,  raltyttig  a  demi- 
IvigttAe  of  Kfffat  infhn^,  threw  himself 
^tkeenenqra  left  These  movemente 
ctfried  Dego ;  the  cavali^  completed  the 
mot  of  die  eaeaiy,  who  left  900  dead  and 
1400  prisoners.  General  Eaeoa  took 
the  noat  of  Saa-Oiovanni,  wMdi  com- 
aaads  Hm  valley  of  the  Bomfda.  Ge- 
neral AageicftVy  having  driven  the  enemy 
frna  the  redovfalB  of  Monteaemo,  com^- 
Boaacalad  with  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro, 
«Ma  Scnuntf^a  divisiOB  had  silready 


^Tae  HmeUstjyktk  theif  dispatches  to 
•^wapana^  ^spvessea  wnsft  wiey  fcAty  ta 


finding  they  had  chosen  him  to  conduct 
the  nrmy  of  Italy  to  victory.  -  **  To-day, 
Geneml,*'  said  they,  **  receive  the  tribute 
of  national  gratitude ;  merit  it  more  and 
more,  and  prove  to  Europe,  that  Beau- 
Heu,  by  changing  the  scene  of  action, 
has  not  changed  his  opponent ;  that, 
beaten  in  the  north,  he  shall  be  constantly 
defeated  by  the  brave  army  of  Italy :  and 
thet,  with  such  defenders,  liberty  shall 
triumph  over  the  impotent  elferts  of  the 
enerans  of  the  repubKo.'^  General  La 
Harpe,  and  the  6hief  of  brigsde,  Rampon, 
also  received  honorable  testimonies  or  the 
regard  which  the  Directory  had  of  their 
exertions. 

While  tiie  Austrians,  abandoning  the 
important  past  of  Bochetta,  were  in  full 
retreat  towards  Tonona,  bv  the  road 
leading  through  Aoqui  and  Uavi,  on  pur- 
pose to  form  a  Junction  with  the  Neapo- 
litan and  pontifical  troops,  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army,  entrenched  at  Ceva,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  danger,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  Bonaparte, 
who  immediately  advanced,  witfi  the  as- 
surance of  a  certain  victory.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed ;  for  the  Genemls  Auge- 
reau  ana  Sermrier  having  commenced 
an  attack,  April  16th,  the  greater  part  of 
th<!  redoubts  thrown  up  by  the  enemy 
were  immediately  carried ;  and  General 
Com,  being  afraid  lest  his  flank  should 
be  turned  before  morning,  took  advantage 
of  the  approaching  darkness  to  retire  to 
anadmimble  position  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cursaglea  and  the  Tanaro.  Being 
neariy  surrounded  by  these  two  deep  and 
serpentine  rivers,  he  immediately  fortified 
their  banks  with  strong  batteries,  and 
vraited  for  succours  either  from  the  court 
of  Turin  or  Field-marshal  Beauheu. 

In  die  mean  time  General  Sermrier 
entered  Ceva,  in  which  was  a  garrison  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men. 
The  heavy  artillety  hod  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  army  in  tlie  moun- 
tains, and  were  not  yet  arrived.  Hie 
Piedmontese  army,  driven  from  Ceva, 
took  a  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cursaglea.  On  the  SOth,  Serrurier  at- 
tacked thdr  right  by  die  village  of  St. 
Michad,  and,  passing  the  bridge,  com- 
pelled them,  after  three  hours'  fighting, 
to  evacuate  the  village ;  but  the  Tanaro 
not  being  fbrdable,  the  division  destined 
to  attoiJk  their  ktft  could  harass  them  only 
by  Us  fiflemea.    General  serrurici  diere- 
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fore  retreated :  the  enemy's  position  was 
formidable,  surrounded  by  two  deep  and 
impetuous  rivers ;  they  had  destroyed  all 
the  bridges,  and  erected  strong  batteries 
on  the  banks.  Both  armies  reciprocally 
sought  to  deceive  each  other  by  false 
manoeuvres,  to  conceal  their  real  inten- 
tions. 

General  Massena  crossed  the  Tanaro 
by  means  of  a  bridge,  April  21st,  and 
occupied  the  village  of  Lefegno.  Guieux 
and  Tiorello,  generals  of  brigade,  took 
the  bridge  of  the  Torra.  Bonaparte 
meant  to  bear  down  on  Mendovi,  and 
compel  the  enemy  to  change  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  General  Colli,  dreading  the 
issue  of  an  action,'which  must  have  been 
decisive  on  so  extended  a  line,  retreated. 
At  day-break,  the  two  armies  were  in 
sight  of  each  other,  and  the  engagement 
b^n  in  the  village  of  Vico.  General 
Guieux  bore  down  on  the  left  of  Men- 
dovi, while  the  Generals  Fiorella  and 
Dammartin  carried  the  redoubt  which 
covered  the  enemy's  centre ;  the  Sardi- 
nian army  abandoned  the  field  of  battle, 
and  on  that  evening  the  French  entered 
Mendovi.  The  enemy's  loss  amounted 
to  1800  men,  of  whom  1300  were  pri- 
soners. 

The  enemy  crossed  the  Stur&,  and 
took  a  position  between  Coni  and  Cha- 
rasco.  The  French  entered  the  town  of 
Bena.  General  Semirier,  on  the  25th, 
marched  to  La  Trinity,  and  cannonaded 
the  town  of  Fossaua,  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Colli.  General  Massena  ad- 
vanced against  Cerasco,  and  drove  in  the 
enemy's  crand  guard.  Bonaparte  sent 
Genial  Dujard,  and  his  own  aid-de- 
camp, Marmont,  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
,and  plant  hoveitzers  to  beat  down  the 
pallisades.  The  enemy  evacuated  the 
town,  and  repassed  the  SturiL.  This 
victory  was  of  the  greatest  consequence ; 
for,  besides  supporting  the  right  wing,  it 
gave  an  ample  supply  of  subsistence. 
The  French  threw  bndges  of  boats  across 
the  Stur^,  and  Fossana  surrendered  to 
Semirier.  General  Augereau  marched 
against  Alba,  which  surrendered,  and 
threw  several  bridges  of  boats  across  the 
Tanaro,  to  enable  the  army  to  pass  the 
river. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  shut  up  in  Turin, 
determined  to  treat  for  peace.  General 
Colli,  commander-in-chief  of  his  army, 
iiddr^sed  a  letter  to  Bonaparte^  stating, 


that  as  the  king  had  sent  plenipotantisno 
to  Genoa,  to  treat  ^for  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain,  he 
thought  the  interests  of  humanity  re- 
quir^l,  that  hostilities  should  be  sus- 
pended during  the  dependence  of  the 
negociation.    He  therefore  proposed  an 
armistice,  in  order  to  raevent  the  efiiisioD 
of  human  blood.     Bonaparte  replied, 
that  the  Executive  Directory  preserved 
the  right  of  treating  for  peace;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  Uiat  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Uie  king  should  repair  to  raiis, 
or  wait  at  Genoa  the  arrival  of  those 
whom  the  French  government  shooM 
send  thither.     He  further  observed,  that 
the  military  position  of  the  two  armies 
prevented  every  unqualified  suspenskm 
of  arms  j  and  although  he  was  eonrinoed 
that  his  government  was  disposed  to  grant 
reasonable  conditions  of  peace  to  his 
majesty,  yet  he  could  not  arrest  his  maicfa- 
There  was,  however,  he    remarked,  a 
means  by  which  General   Colli  might 
attain  his  purpose,  conformable  to  the 
true  interests  of  his  court,  and  which 
would  prevent  an  effusion  of  blood ;  and 
that  was  to  put  into  his  possessioD  two 
of  the  three  fortresses  of  Coni,  Alesnndns, 
or  Tortona;  they  could  then  wait  the 
issue  of  negociations,  which  probably 
might   be   protracted.     A    peace  vis 
granted  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who, 
by  the  treaty  of  Cerasco,  surrendered 
Exilles,  Tortona,  Coni,  Alexandria,  and 
Chateau  Dauphin,  as  the  pledges  of  his 
faith,  and  relinquished  Savoj  and  the 
county  of  Nice  for  ever. 

Immediately  after  this,  Bonaparte  ad* 
dressed  his  head-quarters  at  Ceraaoo,  in 
the  following  manner : 

*'  Soldiers  1  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
days  you  have  gained  six  victories,  taken 
twenty-one  stand  of  colours,  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  strong  fortresses,  and 
conquered  the  richest  portion  of  Pied- 
mont; you  have  already  seised  1500 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded  moie 
than  10,000  men. 

**  You  have  as  yet,  however,  only 
fought  for  sterile  rocks,  Ulustrated  indeed 
by  your  valor,  but  useless  to  your  coun- 
try. Yet  you  already  equal  the  vidonoas 
armies  of  Holland  and  ttie  Rhine  ;  desti- 
tute of  all,  you  have  acquired  every  thing ; 
you  have  gained  battles  without  ca&noD, 
crossed  rivers  vrithout  ponto<His,  made 
forced  marches  without  shoesiand  watched 
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ill  m^  under  anns  without  bnody,  and 
sometunes  even  without  bread.  Rroub- 
Ucui  phalBnT<»Wj  the  soldiers  of  liberty 
are  alone  capable  of  suffering  such  priva- 
tioiu  as  these. 

*<fiuty  soldiers,  notwithstanding  two 
fsnauished  armies  flee  before  you,  it  is 
neeokss  to  dissemble  that  you  have 
achieved  nothing,  since  Turin  and  Milan 
are  not  yet  yours,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
cooquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  your  enemies. 

**  You  were  bereft  even  of  necessaries 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
and  now  you  enjoy  plenty ;  the  maga- 
zines taken  from  your  enemies  are  nu- 
menras;  the  heavy  artillerv  is  arrived, 
and  your  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
nnportsnt  events.  Will  you  realise  her 
hopes  ?  The  greatest  obstacles  are,  doubt- 
le»,  overcome ;  but  you  have  still  battles 
to  win,  cities  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is 
there  one  among  you  whose  courage  is 
subdued?  Who  would  prefer  to  return 
again  to  the  summit  of  the  Appenines 
and  the  Alps,  patiently  to  listen  to  the 
reproaches  of  a  soldiery  composed  of 
slaves?  No,  there  are  none  such  among 
the  conquerors  of  Montenotte,  Milessimo, 
Dego,  and  Mendovi. 

**  All  bum  to  extend  the  glory  of  the 
French  people ;  all  are  desirous  to  hum- 
hie  those  haughty  sovereigns,  who  dared 
to  menace  us  with  chains ;  all  vrish  to 
dictate  a  glorious  peace,  calculated  to 
tndcnmify  our  countiv  for  the  immense 
saGrifiees  it  has  made;  all  are  eager  to 
be  aUe,  on  returning  to  their  native 
Plages,  to  ezdaim  vriUi  pride,  <I  also 
Monged  to  the  viclonous  army  of 
Italy/ 

'*  Friends  1  I  promise  yon  this  con- 
quest; but  it  is  on  the  express  condition, 
tint  you  respect  the  people  whom  you 
ve  shout  to  deliver  from  bondage,  and 
avoid  all  thou^ts  of  pillage,  only  (jfeamed 
of  hy  those  vile  wretches  set  on  by  our 
euemies.  Without  this,  you  vrill  not  be 
the  liberators,  but  the  scourgers  of  en- 
^nndiised  nations ;  you  vrill  not  be  an 
honor  to  the  French,  for  they  will  disavow 
you ;  your  victories,  your  carnage,  vour 
*w»aaes,  the  very  blood  of  your  brethren 
sM  in  battle,  vrtll  all  be  lost,  and  your 
Ivmor  and  gkiiy  gone  for  ever  1 1 1 
"Nations  <M   Italy!  the  army  ap- 

Kes,  on   purpose  to   burst   your 
;  France  is  the  friend  of  every 


people:  approach  our  standards  vrith 
conndence.  Your  rdigion,  your  pro- 
perty, and  your  customs,  will  all  be  re- 
spected. We  vrill  cany  on  the  war  like 
generous  enemies,  for  you  have  no  dis- 
pute but  vrith  the  tyrants  who  keep  you 
m  serritude.'' 

These  words  prove  that  Bonaparte,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  a  perfect 
master  of  dissimulation.  The  facts  here- 
after recorded  are  sufficient  tests,  that 
neither  religion  nor  property  was  ever 
respected  by  him  or  his  arm^. 

After  signii^  the  armistice  vrith  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  Bonaparte  marched 
his  army  towards  the  Po.  Massena  had 
reached  Alexandria,  and  seiied  on  the 
magarines,  which  the  Austrians  had  sold 
to  the  town.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the 
army  of  Italy  took  possession  of  Toriona; 
they  found  here  more  than  one  hundred 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  immense 
magazines.  Ceva  and  Coni  were  in  an 
ecjual  state  of  defence,  and  liberally  pro- 
vbioned.  Thus  the  war  supported  itself, 
and  the  successes  of  the  French  furnished 
them  vrith  the  means  of  nuiking  new  con- 
quests. The  stipulations  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  armistice,  induced  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Austrian  army  to  believe  that 
Bonaparte  wished  to  cross  the  Po  at 
Valentin;  .but  Bonaparte  hastened  by  a 
forced  march  to  Castel  San-Giovanni 
vrith  5000  grenadiers  and  1500  horse. 
Andreossi,  chief  of  battalion  of  artillery, 
and  Adjutant-general  Frontin,  vrith  100 
dragoons,  reconnoitred  the  Po  as  far  as 
Plaoentia,  and  took  five  boats  loaded  vrith 
rice,  on  board  of  which  were  500  sick, 
and  all  the  army  medicines.  On  the  7th, 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  Bonaparte  reached 
the  Po,  opposite  Plaoentia.  Two  squad- 
rons of  hussars  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  seemed  determined  to  dispute 
the  passage.  The  French  troops  got  into 
the  IXNits,  and  landed  on  the  other  side, 
when  the  enemy's  cavalry  retired.  The 
divisions  of  the  army  passed  the  river  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  mean 
time,  BeauUeu,  acquainted  vrith  the 
march  of  the  French,  was  conrinced  of 
the  usdessness  of  his  entrenchments  on 
the  Tesino,  and  his  redoubts  at  Pavia. 
On  the  8th,  at  noon,  Bonaparte  heard 
tet  a  division  of  the  enemy  was  near ; 
be  advanced,  and  found  them  entrenelied 
in  the  village  of  Fombio,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.    After  a  spirited  re- 
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ststance,  the  Ansbians  retreated,  and 
were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Adda. 

Another  body  of  the  imperialisls 
Reached  Codogno,  the  head-quarters  of 
General  La  Harpe,  at  two  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  drove  in  the  French  ridettes. 
General  La  Ilarpe  ordered  a  demi-brigade 
to  admnce,  when  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  and  disappeared;  but  La  Harpe 
was  killed  by  a  ball.  General  Berthier 
went  directly  to  Codogno,  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  took  Casal,  with  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  baggage.  The  passage  of  the  Po, 
which  was  effected  May  20th,  was  a 
great  operation,  as  in  many  places  that 
river  could  not  have  been  passed  in  two 
months.  This  alarmed  all  the  states  of 
Italy,  and  the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma 
signed  an  armistice  with  Bonaparte,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  pay  a  military  con- 
tribution of  2,000,000  livres,  French 
money ;  to  furnish  2200  draught  horses 
and  harness,  and  others  for  the  officers  and 
the  cavalry ;  to  give  up  20  painting^,  and 
lodge  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
furnish  2000  oxen  (or  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte  informed  the  Directory  of 
his  intention  of  sending  to  Paris,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  finest  pictures  of  Cor- 
reggio,  and  among  otmrs  a  St.  Jerome, 
said  to  be  his  master-piece.  "I  con- 
fess," observed  Bonaparte,  "  this  saint 
has  chosen  an  unlucky  moment  to  arrive 
at  Paris  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him 
the  honors  of  the  museum."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Duke  of  Parma,  conscious  of 
his  weakness,  suffered  all  the  master- 
pieces of  painting  and  sculpture,  which 
nad  hitherto  adorned  his  states,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  pictures,  to  be  fortfiwidi 
transmitted  to  Paris. 

No  sooner  had  the  FVench  crossed  the 
Po,  Aan  the  potentates  of  Italy  became 
eager  to  consult  their  own  safety.  The 
senate  of  Venice  ordered  Louis  XVIII. 
to  quit  its  territories,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  sued  for  favor.  TTie 
King  of  Naples  sent  to  Genoa  to  make 
pence,  and  ail  the  sea-ports  of  the  penin- 
sula were  shut  against  the  Englisli. 
Abundance  reigned  in  the  French  camp, 
and  tiie  treasury  of  the  army  was  filled 
by  extorted  contributions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fair  promises  of  the  French 
general,  who  was  welf  aware  that  Ins 
conquests  could  never  be  consolidated, 
until  he  had  overromc  the  Austrians  and 
seized  all  their  Italian  possessions. 


The  road  to  Mifan,  which  was  opowd 
to  the  French,  vras  not  safe  until  the 
Austrians  were  driven  from  the  banks  of 
the  Adda.    Bonaparte  had  so  dispond 
the  march  of  his  divisions^  that,  in  hm 
than  three  hours,  he  could  unite  them ; 
but  Beaulieu  had  placed  the  Adda  be- 
tween himself  and  the  French,  and  vriiir 
ing  for  them  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  100 
toises  in  length,  he  hoped  to  slop  their 
progress  by  covering  it  with  a  nuneroos 
artillery.    This  bri<^e  lay  al  the  town  of 
Lodi;  it  was  at  the  hmA  of  it,  on  the 
side  next  the  city,  that  Boirapaite  was  to 
plant)  under  a  shower  of  gvape-ahot,  tm 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  prefvnt  the  enmy 
nom  breaking  it  down,  whiltl  a  cohmn 
was  forming  to  carry  the  pnas.    TVe 
French  entoed  Lodi,  May  t2th,  lod 
BeaulieUy  with  his  whole  army,  and  thbtj 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  defiended  ^ 
passage  of  the  bridge.    Bonaparte  fonnd 
all  his  artilleiy,  and  the  cannoiwde  ym 
kept  up  for  many  hours  with  great  vrm- 
ci^.    The  troops  fonned  in  dose  cdumn 
with  a  battalion  of  carabiniers  at  their 
head,  followed  by  all  the  grenadier  batti- 
iions,  at  charge-step,  amidst  reiterMcd 
acclamations  of  *^  Vive  la  Kepabliqaer 
They  shewed  themselves  at  the  bridge ; 
but  the  Atistrians  kept  up  ao  treniendous 
a  fire,  that  those  who  aavaneed  feU  by 
columns ;  ther  retveated,  but  were  lallied, 
and  the  slaughter  was  again  draadlul ;  s 
second  time  they  retreaud,  bat  Bonaparte 
was  immoveable  in  his  determinatiOB ; 
again  they  darted  forward,  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  oonuades,  and  the  Oeuatit 
Beithier,  Masaena,  Cervoni,  Dallemagnf. 
the  chief  of  brigade  Losnes,  and  the  dtmf 
of  battalion  Dupat,  placed  themsdvcs  st 
die  head  of  the  oolnma,  tthd  pawed  the 
bridge ;  the  Generals  Rosea,  AngeraM« 
and  Bayrand,  with  tlieir  divisiona,  paswd 
the  Adda,  a  few  miles  below  Lodi,  vi^oi 
the  Freudi  began  to  ibine  the  bridge,  and 
attacked  the  Austriaoi  anddenly^in  the 
rear,  when  they  thought  Ae  Frenrh  oah 
on  one  nda  of  the  river,  and  this  derided 
the  ibrtnne  of  the  day.    The  liaa  of  •t' 
tiUcty  vras  instantly  carried,  Beaoliea** 
order  of  battle  broken,  aad  the  Fmrii 
troops  spread  terror  and  death  in  cvfw 
diraction ;  the  hostik  army  was  dispcnei« 
though  the  Austrian  cavahy  atrove  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  infantiy,  aud 
ehaiged  the  French.    The  impmli*' 
lost  twenty  pieces  of  cannen^aad  between 
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two  and  tfatee  thowaiid  mai,  killed, 
wounded,  asid  taken  prisQDera.  The 
far&Te,  but  fmfortYuiate  Beaulieu,  with 
the  remains  of  his  anny,  took  refuge 
under  the  cannon  of  Mantua  during  tlie 
night,  and  abandoned  Piziighitoney  Cre- 
mona, and  all  the  Milanese,  to  the 
Fitnch. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
Directory,  after  slating  tnis  memorable 
battle,  observed,  that  although  the  French 
liad  been  engaged  in  many  warm  contests, 
none  anproadbed  tlie  terrible  passage  of 
the  biioge  of  Lodi ;  the  French  pursued 
the  Austrians  as  Cblt  as  Pizzighitone,  and 
entered  it  on  the  13th,  after  a  brisk  can- 
noni^  and  took  about  400  prisoneiB. 
Cremona  surrendered  to  them,  and  the 
vanguard  of  Bonaparte  took  the  rout  to 
Milan,  and  entered  it  on  the  I4th,  having 
received  the  submission  of  Pavia,  where 
they  found  immense  magazines  of  the 
imperial  army.    The  conquest  of  Lom- 
bardy  might  now  be  regafded  as  com- 
plete ;  for,  aldiougfa  the  castle  of  Milan 
still  held  out,  Uie  tri-coloured  flog  floated 
from  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  frontiers 
of  the  Griaons,  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Pavia.    Such  rapid  suooess,  in  so  short 
a  time,  made  some  days  of  repose  neoes* 
saiy  to  an  army  so  much  engaged.    Hie 
Austrians  had   quitted  Milan  soon  after 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lodi;  and, 
when  the  Freneh  were  about  to  enter  tlie 
city,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  car* 
ried  them  the  key  of  its  gates.  The  court 
of  the  anshdnke  departed,  and  the  archr 
duke  and  ducheaa  shewed  great  sorrow 
at  quitting  their  capital ;  die  streets  and 
squares,  through  which  they  passed,  vrere 
crowded  with  people,  who  evinced  neither 
joy  nor  sorrow,  and  few  of  the  nobility 
attended  the  court  in  its  flight.     The 
people  collected  in  great  crowds  to  wit^ 
ness  the  entry  of  the  French,  and  almost 
hU  wore  the  national  cockade  ;  the  im- 
|>frial  arms  were  taken  away  from  most 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the 
nubility  took  tlie  arms  ofl*  their  carnages. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  the  tree  of  liberty 
^^•is  planted  in  the  grand  square ;  and, 
on  the  same  day.  General  Massena  en- 
tered the  city  with  his  troops.     A  depu- 
tation, with  the  archbishop,  went  out  to 
VktQi  hini;  upon  entering,  he  clapped 
Ihe  keys,  winch  had  been  givoi  him, 
one  against  the  other,  in  token  of  re- 
joicing. 


The  conqueror's  entry  was  extremely 
brilliant ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tlie 
city  went  out  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  their 
most  splendid  carriages,  and  returned  in 
the  processiQn,  amidst  the  shouts  of  an 
immense  populace;  the  cavalcade  went 
U>  the  archducal  palace,  where  he  was  to 
lodge,  vfith  several  bands  of  musicians, 
playing  patriotic  tunes ;  and,  soon  after 
nis  arrival,  he  sat  dovrn  to  a  dinner  of 
two  hundred  covers.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded by  an  elegant  ball,  where  the 
kidies  viea  with  each  other  in  patriotism, 
by  wearing  the  French  national  c(4ours 
in  every  part  of  their  dress.  The  next 
day,  Bonaparte  received  visits  from  the 
cituens  ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
concert  of  voeal  and  instrumental  music 
at  the  theatre*  All  the  chests,  whidi 
contained  the  property  of  the  archduke 
and  the  city,  were  emptied  into  the  Frencii 
coffers ;  and  a  splendid  ftXe  vna  |^ven 
the  day  after,  with  much  enthusiasm^ 
which  finished  in  the  evening  vrith  a 
general  illumination ;  the  whole  was  ter* 
minated  by  sending  deputations  into  the 
different  towns  and  villages,  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality. 

SIR  PETER  PARKER. 

*'  There  !■  a  tear  for  all  that  die» 
A  moamer  o*er  the  htiintaleat  grave  i 

Bat  natioiia  swell  the  ftueial  cry. 
And  triumph  sweeps  aboTe  the  brave. 

4 

Fox  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 
0*er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent ; 

la  wdB  Uielr  boDCs  unboiled  lie^ 
AU  earth  beooiaea  their  monument. 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  ^itath  on  erery  tongue  { 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

Ibr  them  bewail,  to  than  belong. 

«  «  •  * 

And,  gallant  PAasaa,  thus  enshrin'd. 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shaU  be  -, 
And  early  valour,  glowing  And,  ' 
A  model  in  thy  memory." 

i.oaD  Bvaow. 

Although  the  gallant  Sir  Peter  Parker 
fell  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  yet  he  had 
already  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  glory. 
Brought  up  under  tlie  immediate  eye  of 
the  immortal  Nelson,  he  partook  largely 
of  his  daring  spirit. 

When  cruismg  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
in  the  Meaelaua,  in  the  year  1812,  he 
saw  a  large  brig  and  several  small  vessels 
in  the  bay  of  Orbiiello.  lie  recon- 
noitred the  fort  of  St.  Stephano ;  and  al* 
though  its  strength  was  great,  ooasisting 
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of  a  battery  of  two  guns,  one'  of  four 
guns^and  acitadelof  14guD9,ye€SirPeter 
determined  to  cut  them  out,  although 
they  were  anchored  within  musket-shot  of 
the  shore  and  of  the  batteries.  Actuated 
with  that  ardent  zeal  which  knew  no  di^ 
ficulty,  and  that  dauntless  spirit  which 
feared  no  danger,  he  left  tlie  ship  with 
two  gigs,  two  cutters,  a  launch  with  an 
eigbteen-pounder  carronade,  carrving 
one  hundred  and  thirty  seamen  and  forty 
marines,  leaving  the  first  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  ship.  This  gallant  little 
bam)  had  to  face  the  fire  o7  the  citadel 
and  batteries,  a  regular  force  of  four  hun- 
dred troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  were  under  arms  to  receive 
them.  Sir  Peter  was  to  carry,  if  possi- 
ble, the  vessels  in  the  harbour;  I^ieu- 
tenants  Beynon  and  Wtlcock,  with  the 
marines,  were  to  storm  the  batteries  com- 
manding it.  They  now  pushed  rapidiv 
under  a  volley  of  fire  for  the  shore ;  which 
they  had  no  sooner  reached,  than  the 
officers  leaped  out  of  the  boat  with  the 
marines,  and  led  them  immediately  to 
the  charge  up  the  hill,  driving  three  times 
their  number  of  the  enemy  into  a  four- 
gun  battery,  which  they  instantly  storm- 
ed, putting  all  to  the  sword,  and  spiking 
the  g uns.  The  vessels  were  boarded  and 
carried  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the  most 
dnshing  and  brilliant  style,  though  moor- 
ed within  half  pistol  shot  of  the  batteries. 
Cries  of  "  Wellington"  and  «  Nelson," 
(the  sign  and  countersign  of  the  night) 
resounded  through  the  harbour,  and 
on  the  hill  proclaimed  possession  of  the 
battery  and  the  vessels. 

The  bright  career  of  this  brave  officer 
terminated  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States.  He  still  commanded  the  Mene- 
laus  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns.  Deter- 
mined to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  British  army  on  the  side  of  Baltimore, 
he  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  re- 
solved, by  a  night  attack,  to  surprise  the 
enemy *s  forces,  and  destroy  their  camp. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
August,! 8 14, at  eleven  o*clock,  helanded 
a  body  of  seamen,  and  a  party  of 
marines,  not  exceeding  altogether  one 
h  undred  and  forty  men,  and  after  a  march 
of  four  miles  reached  the  enemy.  He 
found  them  drawn  up  in  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  with  their  camp  in 
the  rear,  and  their  strengthnsonsisting  of 
five  hundred  militia,  a  troop  of  hone,  and 


five  piecesof artillery.  He  attaduedfiieiB 
immediately,  and  compelled  them  to  a 
rapid  retreat  liehind  their  oannoo.  While 
animating  his  men  to  porsne  their  snooess, 
Sir  Peter  was  mortally  wounded  1^  a 
musket-ahot.  On  receiving  his  wound  he 
smiled,  and  said  to  one  of  his  lieotenants, 
^  They  have  hit  me,  Pearoe,  al  last,  hut 
it  is  nothing ;  posh  on  my  brave  feUows, 
and  follow  me  V*  cheering  his  men  with 
such  undaunted  heioism,  thai  even  his 
dying  aooents  may  be  sakl  to  have  been 
strains  of  triumph.  The  men  as  enthtt- 
siastically  returned  his  cheer.  He  ad* 
vanced  at  their  head  a  few  paces  farther, 
when  staggering  under  the  rafnd  flow  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  he  fell  into  the 
armsof  his  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Pearee, 
and  faintly  desiring  him  to  sound  the  bo- 
gle, to  collect  the  men,  and  leave  him  oa 
the  field,  he  finally  surrendered,  without 
a  sigh,  his  brave  spirit  to  the  mcRy  of 
heaven. 

His  men  collected  around  his  body, 
and  swore  never  to  deliver  it  up  lo  the 
enemy  but  with  their  lives.  A  handfbl 
of  gallant  fellows  bore  him  from  the  firld, 
before  a  force  four  times  superior.  Tlie 
men  who  carried  him  were  occasionally 
changed,  but  a  sailor,  of  the  nanse  of 
William  Ferrol,  refused  to  quit  the  body 
a  moment,  and  unrelieved  sustained  his 
portion  of  the  weight  to  the  shore.  When 
It  was  suggested  by  some  preeeot*  that 
the  enemy  might  rally  and  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  ex(Saimed,  **  No !  never  shall 
a  Yankee  lay  a  hand  on  the  body  of  my 
captain  while  I  have  life  or  strength  to 
defend  it."  Sir  Peter  Paricer  was  oaly 
twenty-eight  years  of  ago  when  he 
died.  ■ 

COOLNtSS. 

At  the  battle  of  Minden,  a  corps  of 
French  grenadiers,  commanded  by  M.  de 
N.  Perer,  were  exposed  to  a  bottefy  that 
carried  off  whole  files  at  once.  M.  rerer 
wishing  them  not  to  fall  back,  rode  slow- 
ly in  front  of  the  line  with  his  snuff-box 
in  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Well,  my  boys, 
what's  the  matter,  eh?— cannon  1  W^t, 
It  kills  you,  it  kills  vou,  that's  all,  soy 
boys ;  march  on,  and  never  mind  it.** 


London  :—Priated  by  Jotirn  Lait,  No«  a« 
Edward-ftrect,  RunpstMd-raad ;  poMMHNl  ^ 
William  Mark  Clamk.  No.  ISb  Wanrkk  ia»r> 
PStemottar-rawt  J,  Pattic.  17.  Mifc-MUiu 
BloomatHuy ;  anamajbcliadoraDBookflaBerA 
Ia  town  and  country. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5, 1836. 


CAPTAIN  HOTHAM'S  VlCTORy. 


Th£  gallant  action  vhich  we  are  about 
to  rword,  was  performed  off  the  coast 
of  France,  by  Captain  Hotham,  of  the 
NonbumberLand.  (laving  discovered  two 
French  frigates  and  a  brig,  steering  under 
»  press  of  sail  for  Port  L'Orienl,  he 
endeavoured  to  cut  them  off;  after  several 
lUlful  manoeuvres,  he  succeeded  in  got- 
ling  near  Ihem,  just  as  they  were  about 
taenierthe  harbour,  steering  parallel  to 
them;  at  the  dislance  of  about  two 
cables'  length,  he  opened  his  fire,  which 
WBj  returned,  not  only  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemj'a  ships,  but  also  from  three 
batttries,  and  for  Iwentj'-one  minutes  was 
itiy  destructive  io  the  sails  and  ripKing 
ohlie  Northumberlnnd ,  His  next  object 
«w,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing 
DD  the  outside  of  a  dry  rock,  and  compel- 
ling ihetn  to  pass  between  the  Northum- 
VOL.  I. 


berland  and  it ;  this  they  were  afraid  to 
do,  and  in  endeavouring  to  pass  on  the 
inside  of  the  roclts,  they  all  grounded. 
The  Northumberland  was  now  anchored 
in  six  fathoms  and  a  half  water,  with  her 
broadside  on  the  enemy,  at  point  blank 
range  ;  they  had  all  fallen  on  their  broad- 
sides, and  the  main-mOsl  of  one  frigate 
and  the  brig  were  gone.  In  this  situ- 
ation, Captain  Holham  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire  upon  them  for  more  than  an 
hour;  by  this  time  they  were  dreadfully 
shattered,  and  one  of  them  completely  in 
flames.  At  five  minutes  before  eight  in 
Ihe  evening,  this  frigate  blew  up  widi  a 
dreadful  explosion;  and  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  other  fngale  also  was  discovered  to 
be  'on  fire  ;  and  as  the  brig  was  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  completely  unfit  for 
service,  even  if  she  could  be  got  off. 
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Captain  Hotham  wdghed  anchor  and  got 
to  sea. 

The  gallant  captain  gives  the  following 
circumstantial  and  interesting  account  of 
this  action,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  rear- 
admiral  Sir  H.  Neale,  dated  Northumber* 
land,  off  the  Penmarks,  May  24, 1812 : 

*<  On  Friday,  the  22d  inst.  at  a  quarter 
after  ten  a.m.  the  N.  W.  point  of  the 
Isle  Groa  (Grouais)  bearing  from  the 
Northumberland   N.    by  compass,   ten 
miles  distant,  and  the  wind  very  light 
from  the  W.  by  N.  they  were  discovered 
in  the  N.  W.  crowding  all  possible  sail 
before  it  for  L'Orient.    My  first  endea- 
vour was  to  cut  them  off  to  windward  of 
the  island,  and  a  signal  was  made  to  the 
Growler  (seven  miles  off  in  the  S.  W.) 
to  chase ;  but  finding  I  could  not  effect 
it,  the  Northumberland  was  pushed,  by 
every  exertion,  round  the  S.£.  end  of 
Groa,  and  by  hauling  to  the  wind  as  close 
as  I  could  to  leeward  of  it,  I  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  fetching  to  windward  of  the 
harbour's  mouth  before  the  enem/s  ships 
reached  it.    Their  commander,  seeing 
himself  thus  cut  off,  made  a  si^^  to  his 
consorts,  and  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  to  windward  of   Point 
Taleet,  and  they  appeared  to  speak  to 
each  other.     I   continued  beating  to 
windward,  between  Groa  and  the  Con- 
tinent^ to  close  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
battenes  on  both  sides,  when  I  st«od 
within  their  reach^  which  was  unavoid- 
able.   The  wind  had  by  this  time  fresh- 
ened considerably,  and  was  about  W.  N. 
W.     At  forty-nine  minutes  after  two 
p.if .  the  enemy  (in  force  as  above  de- 
scribed) bore  up  in  close  line  ahead,  and 
under   every  sail  that   could  be    set, 
favoured  by  the  fresh  wind>  made  a  bold 
and  determined  attempt  to  run  between 
me  and  the  shore,  under  cover  of  the 
numerous  batteries  with  wliich  it  is  lined 
in  that  part.    I  placed  the  Northum- 
berland, to  meet  them,  as  close  as  I  could 
to  the  Point  de  Pierre  Laye,  with  her 
head  to  the  shore,  and  the  main-top-sail 
shivering,   and    made   dispositions   for 
laying  one  of  them  alongside ;  but  Uiey 
hauled  so'  very  close  round  the  point, 
following  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  timt  in  my  i(;norance  of 
the  depth  of  water  so  near  the  shore,  I 
did  not  think  it  practicable,  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
(drawing  near  twenty-five  feet),  to  pro- 


secute that  plan.  I  therefore  boreap, 
and  steered  parallel  to  them,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  cables'  length,  and 
opened  the  broadside  on  them,  which 
was  returned  by  a  very  animated  and 
wdl-directed  fire  of  round,  grape,  and 
other  descriptions  of  shot,  supported  by 
three  battenes,  /or  the  space  of  twenty- 
one  minutes,  and  was  very  destructive  to 
our  sails  and  rigging*  My  object,  during 
that  time,  was  to  prevent  their  hauling 
outside  the  dry  rock  named  La  Giaul ; 
but  in  steering  sufficiently  close  Uf  it  to 
leave  them  no  room  to  past  between  me 
and  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
running  on  it  myself,  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  anxiety  were  produced  by  the  dood 
of  smoke  which  drifted  ahead  <^Uie  diip, 
and  totally  obscured  it :  howtver,  by  tk 
care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Hugh  Stewttt, 
the  master,  the  ship  was  earned  witfain 
the  distance  of  her  own  lengthy  on  tke 
south-west  side,  in  quarter-lesi  seven 
fathoms,  and  the  en^my  were  in  eoose- 
quence  obliged,  as  thueir  only  altematiTe, 
to  attempt  passing  within  it,  wheie  there 
was  not  water  enough,  and  tfaey  all 
grounded,  under  every  saili  on  the  rocb 
between  it  and  the  shore. 

*'  llie  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Northum- 
berland were  so  much  damaged,  that  1 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  to  the 
effects  of  the  falling  tide,  it  bcspg  only 
one  quarter  ebb,  while  I  repaired  the 
rimng  and  shifted  the  fOTe^top-sul, 
which  was  rendered  entirely  uselefSi 
working  to  windward  during  that  time 
under  what  sail  I  could  set,  to  premit 
Calling  to  leeward ;  in  which  interval,  at 
five  o'clock,  the  Growler  joined,  and  fired 
on  the  enemy  occasiouaJly.  At  twenty- 
eight  minutes  afier  five,  I  anchored  the 
Northumberland  in  six  and  a  half 
fathoms*  water.  Point  de  Pierre  Im\^ 
bearing  N.  W.  half  N.  the  citadel  'of 
Port  Louis  £.  three  quarters  N.  and  the 
rock  named  Le  Graul  N.  half  £.  tivx^ 
cables'  length  distant,  vrith  her  broadside.* 
bearing  on  the  enemy's  two  frigates  u.i 
brig,  at  point-blank  range,  all  of  thetn 
having  fallen  over  on  their  sides  next  t>^ 
shore  as  the  tide  left  them,  and  exposed 
dieir  copper  to  us,  and  the  main-an^t^ 
of  one  trigate  and  the  brig  were  gont* ; 
and  from  thirty-four  minutes  after  fi^e 
till  forty-nine  minutes  past  six  (whxh 
was  near  tlie  time  of  low  wmtcr\  a 
deliberate  and  careful  fire  vras  kept  up  on 
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toi,  at  which  time,  believing  that  I  had 
fbJly  ejected  the  object  of  my  endeavoursy 
tke  oeiiB  having  quitted  their  vesielt,  all 
their  bottoms  being  pieroed  by  very 
ntny  of  our  shot,  so  low  down  as  to 
euun  their  filling  on  the  rising  tide,  and 
the  leading  frigate  being  completely  in 
iiiines,  eommnnicated  to  the  hull  from  a 
firewUch  bidce  oat  in  her  fore-^op,  I  got 
imder  sail.  Three  batteries  firea  at  the 
ship  during  the  whole  time  lAie  wbb  at 
anchor,  although  the  position  was  so  far 
fi^  ehosen  that  she  was  out  of  the  range 
of  tipo  of  them ;  the  other  (to  which  the 
enemy's  vessels  were  nearest)  reaehed 
her,  and  did  as  muoh  execution  in  the 
hull  as  all  the  fire  the  had  been  exposed 
tobefefe. 

**  I  directed  the  commander  of  the 
Growler  to  stand  in  and  fire,  to  prevent 
the  eneny  firom  returning  to  their  vessels 
after  I  had  ceased, 

**  At  five  minutes  before  eight,  the  In- 
^  on  fire  blew  up  with  an  awful  explo- 
sion, leaving  no  remains  of  her  visible. 
At  fiw  close  of  day,  I  anchored  for  the 
nighty  out  of  ^  rnoh  of  the  batteries  on 
both  sides,  Point  lUeet  bearing  N.  N.  W. 
half  W.  the  point  of  Groa  S.  S.W.  balf 
W.  the  enemy's  vessels  N.  by  £.    At 
ten  the  other  frigate  appeared  to  be  on 
fin  abo  (some  smoke  naving  been  seen 
on  board  htf  from  the  time  the  firing 
ceased),  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  flames 
burst  forth  hfmk  her  ports  and  evoy  part 
with  unextingoishable  fury ;  which  un- 
looked-for event  leaving  me  nothing  more 
to  attempt  in  the  momingi  the  brig  being 
quite  on  her  beam<-ends,  and  very  much 
damaged  by  our  shot  in  every  part  of  her 
bottom,   even    very  near  her  keel,  I 
^rigfaed  andior  at  midnight,  vrith  a  very 
li^t  air  from  the  northward,  with  the 
Orowler  in  company,  profiting  by  the 
brightness  of  tite  moon  to  get  to  sea ;  but 
it  wi^  so  near  oafan  that  I  made  veij 
little  progress,  and  therefore  saw  the  fri- 
gate burning  from  head  to  stem  all  night, 
and  explode  at  thirty-five  minutes  after 
two  in  Uie  morning  of  yesterday,  leaving 
a  portion  of  her  aner-part  still  burning, 
tiu  it  was  entirely  consumed ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  had  tiie  satisfiMtion 
to  seey  from  olTthe  N.  W.  point  of  Oroa, 
a  third  fire  and  explosion  in  the  same 
spot,  which  could  nave  been  no  other 
than  the  brig. 

**  During  the  time  of  f&ring  on  the 


enemy's  vessels,  a  seaman,  who  states 
himsdf  to  be  a  native  of  Portueal,  cap- 
tured in  the  ship  Harmony*  of  lasbon, 
by  the  frigates,  on  the  23d  of  Februaiy, 
swam  from  one  of  them  to  the  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  I  am  informed,  that 
their  names  were  UAriaime  and  L'An» 
dromache,  of  44  guns  and  450  men  each, 
and  the  Alameluke  brig,  of  18  guns  and 
150  men  :  that  they  sailed  from  the 
Loire  in  the  month  of  January  ;  had 
been  cruirinff  in  various  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  had  destroyed  thirty-six 
vessels  of  different  nations  (Americans, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Enslish), 
taking  the  most  Suable  parts  of  their 
cargoes  on  board  the  frigates  (and  they 
appeared  very  deep  for  &ps  so  long  at 
sea))  ttn<i  one  vessel  they  sent  as  a  cartel 
to  England,  vrith  about  300  prisoners. 

<<  I  am  happy  to  have  now  the  gratify- 
ing duty  to  discharge,  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  creditable  conduct  of  every 
officer  and  man  I  had  the  honour  to  com« 
mand  on  the  occasion   above  related, 
whose  zealous  exertions  in  supporting 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  naval  power, 
and  in  humbling  that  of  the  enemy,  were 
conspicuously  msplayed,  vrithout  regard 
to  the  peculiar  intricacy  of  the  situation, 
or  the  risks  and  difficulties  which  ap- 
peared to  interpose;  and  I  hope  tne 
circimistances  of^  his  station  may  permit 
me  to  make  particular  report  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the   senior   lieutenant,    John 
Banks,  vrithout  prejudice  to,  or  neglect 
of,  the  other  meritorious  and  deserving 
officers,  who  were  aU  equally  inspired 
with    intrepidity,   and   possessed    vrith 
confidence  and  coolness,  which  rendered 
that   qualification   the  more   valuable. 
But  as  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  ship, 
and  the  success  of  the  operations  which 
resulted,  in  a  navigation  so  narrow  and 
difficult,  with  almost  every  description  of 
danger  to  avoid,  is  attributable,  next  to 
Providence,  to  the  ability  vrith  which  she 
vras  steered  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stewart  (the  master) 
and  the  pilot,  I  should  be  vranting  in  my 
duty  if  I  were  to  omit  to  represent  to 
you,  that  noUiing  could  exceed  the  firm- 
ness, good  judgment,  and  skill  of  those 
officers,  whose  experience  on  the  coast 
vras  extremely  beneficial  to  the  service, 
and  Mr.  Stewart's  counsels  viere  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  me. 

**  Lieutenant  J.  Weeks,  egmmaodiiig 
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the  Growler  gun-brig,  made  every  effort 
that  vessel  was  capable  of  to  render 
assistance,  and  shewed  a  perfect  readiness 
to  execute  the  few  directions  I  had  occa- 
sion to  give  him. 

*^  I  should  rejoice,  sir,  if  I  were  able 
to  close  this  narrative  without  adding  a 
report  of  loss  and  injury  sustained ;  but 
neither  you,  nor  any  other  authority  to 
whom  you  may  communicate  it,  will 
expect  that  a  ship  should  have  been  so 
long  at  different  periods  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  various  batteries  and  vessels 
without  some  loss :  but  I  am  thankful  it 
is  not  greater  than  is  expressed  in  the  re- 

r^rt  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose ;  and 
am  glad  to  say,  that  the  officer  wounded 
(namely,  Lieutenant  William  Fletcher) 
will  soon  be  recovered.  The  damf^e 
the  ship  has  sustained  is  little  in  the  hull, 
but  more  in  tlie  masts,  yards,  and  rig- 
ging' 

*'  A  line-of*battle  ship,  with  sails  bent 

and  top-gallant-yards  across,  lay  in  the 
harbour  of  L'Orient,  a  spectator  of  the 
operations  of  the  day,  at  the  entrance  of 
it,  but  the  wind  did  not  serve  till  night 
for  her  coming  to  the  support  of  her 
friends:  every  assistance,  nowever, was 
afforded  them  of  boats,  men,  &c.  from 
the  port,  directed,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
admiral  in  person.'' 

The  report  above  referred  to,  enumerates 
five  killed,  and  twenty-eight  wounded ; 
which,  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  service  performed,  is  trifling,  and 
no  doubt  mainly  attributable  to  U)e  ad- 
mirable skill  and  bravery  displayed  in 
this  important  action. 

EXTRACT 

FROM    THE  JOURNAL  OF   AN   OFFICER. 

We  remained  in  possession  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  our  small  force,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July,  when  appearances  began  to  be  a 
little  suspicious.  Frequent  attempts 
were  maae  to  decoy  our  men  into  the 
country ;  and  about  this  time,  a  number 
of  the  Germans  belonging  to  the  seventy- 
first  regiment  had  deserted.  The  Gene- 
ral had  also  been  informed,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, observing  our  force  so  small, 
(which  now  consisted  of  not  more  than 
1,200  men,)  were  determined  to  rise,  on 
a  particular  night,  and  surprise  us. 

General  Beresford  had  bespoken  a 
play,  and  the  Spaniards  had  fiaied^upon 


this  night  for  the  execution  of  (he  enter- 

Srise ;  intending  to  seize  the  General  at 
le  theatre,  and  the  officers  who  attended 
him;  afterwards  to  attack  the  castle. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  determined  on 
going  to  the  theatre,  on  the  night  ap- 
pointed, to  prevent  suspicion,  and  wished 
as  many  officers  to  be  present  as  oould 
be  spared  from  the  garrison  with  pro- 
prie^. 

When  the  night  arrived,  afier  giving 
orders  for  every  man  to  be  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  went  to  the 
theatre,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
officers,  I  among  the  rest.  During  the 
night,  we  were  all  on  our  guard ;  but 
nothing  occurred,  although  a  number  of 
suspicious  persons  were  about,  and  a 
great  crowd  at  the  door,  on  our  r^um  to 
the  castle.  -  When  the  General  arrived, 
he  found  a  man,  who  brought  infonna- 
tion  that  a  body  of  Spaniards  were  ob 
the  march  to  attack  us,  and  had  arrived 
within  three  leagues.  He  immediatdj 
ordered  out  500  men,  with  six  guns,  who 
advanced,  about  half-past  one  o'clock  on 
the  1st  of  August,  to  meet  them. 

They  arrived  in  view  of  the  enemy 
about  seven,  and  brought  them  to  action ; 
after  some  resistance  he  retreated,  leav- 
ing six  field  pieces  in  our  posseaaifn. 
The  Spaniards  behaved  very  gallantiy 
that  morning,  riding  up  in  the  fiioe  of  our 
cannon ;    and  seemed    determined  on 
putting  our  commanding  officer  to  death; 
and  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  serjeant  of  marines,  (who  was 
his  orderly  that  day)  and  two  or  three 
of  the  seventy-first  grenadiers,  who  fired 
and  brought  some  of  them  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  deserters  from  the  seventy- 
first  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  ac- 
tion ;   he  had  commanded  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  which  he  stood  to  till  the 
last  moment.     After  he  was  taken,  his 
former  companions  would  have  pi^him 
to  death  instantly,  on  the  field,  Un  not 
the  officers  interfered.     The  next  day  he 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  ooa- 
demned  to  be  shot. 

Towards  the  8th  of  Augu&t,  a&irs 
wore  an  alarming  appearance  ;  the  citf 
was  almost  des^ted,  and,  in  short,  we 
hourly  expected  an  attack,  for  prevkmslv 
to  tliis,  the  General  had  been  tnfbnnc^ 
tliat  a  verv  considerable  force  was  within 
three  or  K>ur  days*  march,  commanded 
by  Liniers,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  latelx 
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come  over  with  all  the  best  Spanish 

troops  from  Monte  Video. 
August  9th.— This  day,  the  deserter, 

who  was  taken  on  the  1st,  was  shot,  in 
the  presence  of  the  garrison,  pursuant  to 
the  sentence  of  the  general  court-martial . 
It  WAS  expected  that  the  Spaniards  would 
attempt  a  rescue;  nothing  particular, 
however,  occurred,  excepting  tnat  during 
the  eiecudon  one  of  the  sentinels  was 
Itoocked  down  at  his  post.  The  officer 
of  die  guard  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
was  stabbed  in  the  back  very  dangerously. 
The  man  who  committed  this  outrage 
was  immediately  seized,  after  receiving 
several  bayonets  in  his  body.  He  evinced 
consideiable  hardihood,  and  even  while 
titt  suigeon  was  dressing  his  wounds, 
seemed  to  set  every  one  at  defiance.  We 
suspected  that  he  v?bs  an  emissary  from 
titt  Spaniards ;  but  he  said  that  he  would 
sooner  suffer  death  than  discover  from 
whence  he  came,  and  only  informed  us 
that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  and  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Buenos  Ayres. 

August  10th. — We  virere  informed  that 
the  enennr  was  now  within  two  hours' 
march  of  the  city,  with  a  train  of  artil- 
Iny.  An  officer  being  sent  to  look  out 
from  one  of  the  towers,  reported  that  he 
iaw  a  considerable  force  near  the  town, 
with  ^aniah  colours  flying. 

Soon  aftmrards  the  Spanish  General 
sent  in  his  aid-de-camp  (Quintiana)  with 
B  flag  of  truce.  He  naid  a  great  dnun 
heating  befiore  him  ;  this  unusual  mode 
of  procession  made  some  of  us  snule.  He 
broi»htus  a  summons  to  surrender ;  de- 
manding an  immediate  answer,  and  say- 
ing that  General  Liniers  vras  ready  to 
enter  the  town,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  that  he  should  only  allow 
fifteen  minutes.  Out  General  r^ed 
for  answer,  that  he  should  not  surrender, 
but  would  meet  him  at  the  point  of  the 


The  enemy  advanced  that  night  as  far 
&s  the  park,  where  we  had  a  guard,  con- 
sisting of  a  Serjeant,  corporal,  and  twenty 
privates,  fthis  park  is  situated  at  the 
N.  \V.  end  of  the  town,)  who  all,  except- 
ing two,  were  put  to  deatli  in  a  shodung 
inanner,  their  bodies  being  cut  and 
numgled,  and  afterwards  throvni  naked 
on  the  beach.  We  had  several  skir- 
mishes during  the  night,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Ogilvia,  of  the  artillery,  and  several 
of  the  meop  werewounded. 


August  11th. — Early  diis  morning  tlie 
enenw  had  taken  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  houses,  from  which  he  commenced 
a  brisk  fire  of  musketry,  which  galled 
our  men  severely.  This  kind  of  vi^are 
was  kept  up  the  whole  day  without  in- 
termission. We  had  many  killed  and 
wounded. 

August  12th. — Soon  after  daylight  a 
heavy  fire  commenced  on  both  sides, 
which  vras  continued  for  some  hours, 
iidien  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  make  a 
charge  up  one  of  the  streets,  but  we  gave 
them  such  a  reception  with  our  guns, 
loaded  vrith  grape  and  canister  shot,  as 
compelled  them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat, 
with  considerable  loss. 

Tovrards  the  middle  of  the  day  our 
men  began  to  fall  very  fast,  particularly 
those  at  the  guns.  They  were  picked  off 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  enemv,  who  kept  up 
such  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  that  it 
became  impossible  for  the  men  to  stand 
to  their  guns.  We  lost  tl^ree  officers 
almost  at  the  same  time.  One  was  Cap- 
tain Kennett  of  the  royal  engineers ;  ne 
was  shot  dead  by  the  Ueneral's  side. 

At  intervals  the  enemy*8  cavalry  made 
attempts  to  charge,  but  they  were  always 
repulsed  with  loss.  However,  about  two 
o*clock  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  our 
General  ordered  a  flag  of  truce  to  be 
hoisted.  His  motive  viras,  that  he  saw  it 
wotdd  be  only  sacrificing  the  remainder 
of  his  men  to  hold  out  longer  against  an 
enemy  six  times  his  own  number  :  the 
hospitals  at  this  time  beins  so  full  of 
wounded  that  no  mora  could  be  received ; 
and,  ultimately,  the  Spaniards  were  sure 
to  gain  a  victory  over  us  by  dint  of  num- 
bers. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  which 
followed  the  hoisting  of  the  fli^  of  truce, 
and  the  advantage  gained  over  us :  about 
4000  ragamuffins  rushed  into  the  square, 
brandismng  their  knives,  threatening  us 
with  destruction.  The  savages  paid  no 
regard  to  our  flag  of  truce,  and  vrere  fir- 
ing in  all  directions. 

The  whole  of  our  little  armv  was  ar^ 
ranged  within  the  square  of  the  castle, 
and  all  our  guns  double  shotted,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  bayonets  and  knives,  (most 
of  the  Spaniards  being  armed  with  the 
latter,  whioh  they  use  with  great  dexte- 
rity.)    Previously  to  this,  the  General 
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bad  oiderad  us  not  to  allow  the  men  to 
fire  a  shot  without  his  express  orders,  but 
it  was  with  tha  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
General  himself  could  prevent  it ;  the 
officers  being  obliged  to  use  force  to  re- 
move the  men  from  the  guns.  Hie  poor 
fellows  were  in  the  greatest  state  or  ex- 
citement, and  bitterly  lamented  not  being 
allowed  to  continue  Uie  action .  Some  of 
them,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  requested 
most  earnestly  to  be  permitted  to  die 
with  anns  in  their  hands.  I  believe  a 
set  of  men  were  never  more  ready  to 
saonfice  their  lives  for  their  King  and 
country,  than  the  breve  men  who  com- 
posed our  little  army  on  that  day. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
Lieut.  M—,  of  the  seventy-first  gre- 
nadiers, was  ordered  out  with  thepiclket, 
being  first  for  duty.  On  leaving  the  cas- 
tle, he  shook  hands  with  us  all,  sayine, 
•<Are  not  these  fine  fellows?"  (al- 
hiding  to  his  picket.)  "  We  will  show 
them  sport/'  In  about  two  hours  he 
was  no  roorCi  being  killed  in  the  skir- 
mish :  the  men  defended  his  body,  and 
brought  it  in,  and  the  next  day  after  the 
capitulation,  we  buried  him  with  mili- 
tary honours.  The  rascally  Spaniards 
pelted  us  the  whole  time  we  were  paying 
Our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  breve  comrede,  which  so  enraged 
our  men,  (though  without  arms)  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  restrain 
them  from  falling  upon  them.  Tlie  offi- 
cers followed  poor  M-  to  his  grave, 
which  was  truly  that  of  a  soldieri  beine 
outside  the  town,  for  he  was  not  allowecl 
the  rites  of  sepulture  in  consecrated 
ground,  being  a  heretic.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  war,  stripped  of  all  its  im- 

E)sing  glitter.  As  we  laid  our  poor  gal- 
nt  friend  in  his  humble  grave,  he  had 
the  genuine  tribute  of  our  sincere  feelings. 
We  deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  our  brave 
feUow-soldier. 

A  grenadier  of  the  seventy-first,  dur- 
ing the  attack,  observed  a  Spaniard,  with 
a  lon^  red  feather,  eveiy  now  and  then 
poppmg  his  head  out  of  a  vrindow,  and 
flnng  upon  the  English,  then  withdraw- 
ing himself  till  again  ready  to  fire.  One 
of  this  man's  shots  fell  very  near  the  gre- 
nadier, who  picked  it  up,  put  it  into  his 
own  musket,  in  addition  to  the  charge, 
and  when  the  Spaniard  appeared  again 
from  his  hiding-place,  fired,  |[and  shot 
him  dead. 


TV>vrerds  eight  o'clock  the  Spsniah 
General  sent  in  his  aid-deSeamp,  and 
finding  we  were  determined  not  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  heacoeded  to  the 
terms  which  our  General  proposed. 

About  four  o'clock  the  remains  of  oar 
little  army  marched  out  of  the  csstk, 
with  the  honours  of  war.  We  himc 
down  our  heads  sorrowfolly,  and  instetd 
of  carrying  our  swords  erect,  we  dropped 
them  by  our  sides. 

We  arrived  at  the  €>abado,  end  deli- 
vered  up  our  arms.  This  vras  the  mo* 
distressing  scene  I  ever  beheld,  there  vis 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  amongst  us  ;  aoine  of 
the  men,  when  they  cama  to  Miver  Tip 
their  muskets,  broke  them  against  th« 
ground,  cursing  the  day  they  ever  took 
them  in  their  hands. 

Before  our  poor  fellows  were  condurirf 
to  their  prison,  our  gallant  General  came 
forward,  and  in  an  affecting  manner  n- 
tume4  them  his  thanks  for  their  uniibrn 
good  conduct,  and  expressed  his  happi- 
ness that  every  man  had  behaved  like  « 
hero  on  that  day  ;  and  he  hoped  thit 
they  would  conduct  themselves  with  ikat 
fortitude,  which  became  soldiers  in  ad- 
versity, as  they  had  ever  done  in  pros- 
perity. The  approbation  of  their  com- 
mander calmed  tiieir  aeitation. 

During  the  attack  of  this  day,  a  nva 
ber  of  friars  were  observed  upon  the 
churches,  making  signals  to  the  Spaniard5 
with  small  white  flags.  We  pointed  a 
eun  now  and  then,  and  struck  the  cathe- 
dral, and  these  priests  disappeared. 

After  we  had^iffned  our  parole,  I  w- 
turned  to  the  castle,  with  several  other 
officers.  They  crov^ed  us  into  a  small 
room,  placing  sentries,  annoying  us  the 
whole  of  the  night,  by  attemptuffto  steal 
what  few  things  we  had  left.  We  wnt 
glad  when  daylight  appeared,  as  it  re- 
lieved us  in  some  measure  from  our  un- 
pleasant situation  ;  for  we  never  cfowd 
our  eyes  during  the  night,  ezpectiiti! 
every  moment  to  have  a  knife  plnng«^ 
into  us. 

Hie  next  morning  a  Spanish  mcfcfeant 
(at  whose  house  I  had  Kved  when  he  had 
possession  of  the  town),  sent  his  son,  * 
sisting  on  my  coming  to  his  house 
mediately .  I  went  accordingly,  and 
received  with  the  warmest  welcome,  beins; 
desired  to  consider  his  house  my  fc**"^- 
I  root  here  two  English  officers,  the  com- 
mistary-general  and  his  assistant,  wbe 
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had  been  receiTed  in  the  same  hospitable 
jDanner.    • 

This  was  the  fiist  night  for  some  time 
past  that  I  had  taken  off  my  sword^  and 
hjul  lain  down  on  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  Cabildo  now  put  us  off  from  day 
to  day,  with  the  idea  that  we  were  to  be 
embarked  on  board  the  Eoglish  trans- 
ports, still  lying  off  the  town,  as  soon  as 
the  provisions  could  be  got  ready.  Uow- 
«rer,  one  mornings  to  our  great  surprise^ 
we  found  that  the  transports  had  sailed, 
Itaving  been  ordered  away  by  Liniers, 
who  threatened  *  to  make  prizes  of  them 
if  they  remained  longer  off  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  now  began  strongly  to  suspect  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  allow  us  to  return  to  England,  agree- 
ably to  the  capitulation.  A  short  time 
aft^i  our  suspicions  were  realized  by 
Linters  causing  a  letter  to  be  published, 
dcDyiog  that  a  capitulation  ever  existed ; 
we  were  likewise  informed,  confiden- 
tially, by  some  respectable  SpiAiards, 
who  were  friends  to  die  English,  that  the 
Cabildo  never  intended  we  should  leave 
the  country  from  the  time  we  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  that  we  shpuld  be  sent 
mto  the  interior. 

We  frequently  visite<i  our  poor  men 
in  prison,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
removed  up  the  country.  When  they  were 
informed  of  it,  the  only  reply  they  made 
was,  <<  They  hoped  their  counUy  would 
not  forget  them.  They  hung  about  us, 
and  were  much  distressed,  and  parted 
from  us  in  despair.  A  few  nights  ocfore 
they  left  Buenos  Ayres,  some  malicious 
pereonscaused  an  alarm  to  be  spread,  that 
the  English  had  broken  out  of  prison .  The 
Spanish  soldiers  were  immediately  called 
out,  and  in  the  confusion  shot  some  of 
the  inhabitants^  supposing  them  to  be 
our  people.  A  servant  of  one  of  our  offi- 
c&s  was  dragged  out  of  his  master's 
lodgings,  and  murdered  in  a  most  brutal 
Planner,  and  hb  master  would  have 
shared  the  same  &te  could  they  have 
found  him. 

About  this  time  I  also  had  a  narrow 
escape ;  being  on  a  visit  to  a  bouse  in 
the  same  street  where  I  lodged,  the 
mob  observed  me  at  the  window,  imme- 
diately collected  round  the  door,  and 
insisted  on  ray  coming  out.  The  lady  of 
the  house  wished  to  conceal  me ;  but  as 
they  now  begun  to  thunder  at  the  door 
with  great  violence,  and  I  saw  no  proba- 


bility of  their  dispersing,  I  thought  it 
better  to  make  an  attempt  to  escape  to 
my  lodgings  if  possible ;  I  therefore  dis- 
guised myself  as  a  Spaniard,  passed 
Uirough  the  mob,  and  reached  my  apart- 
ments undiscovered.  This  was  no  diffi- 
cult thing  to  accomplish,  as  I  had  always 
been  taken  for  a  Spaniard,  who  had  en- 
tered the  English  service,  since  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Aio  de  la  Plata.  On  this 
account  I  was  a  marked  person,  particu- 
larly among  the  lower  class,  who  consi- 
dered me  as  a  traitor.  AAer  having 
been  made  a  prisoner,  I  was  in  daily 
danger  of  beins  murdered  ;  whenever  I 
went  out,  I  had  generally  a  pistol  or  a 
knife  presented  to  by  breast.  They  even 
came  to  my  bed-room  window,  which 
fronted  the  street,  two  nights  together, 
which  obliged  me  to  move  into  a  back 
room  to  sleep  :  and  I  was  advised  to 
confine  myself  to  the  house. 

A  rascal  of  a  Spaniard,  who  resided 
a  few  doors  from  me,  publicly  declared 
that  he  remembered  me  living  at  Buenos 
Ayres  some  time  back,  and  Uiat  he  went 
to  school  with  me ;  that  he  knew  mv 
brother,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanisn 
service,  and  ¥ras  killed  at  Quilmes,  in 
opposing  our  landing.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance he  attempted  to  confirm,  say- 
ing, "  I  was  in  mourning  for  him."  I 
wore  at  this  time  black  crape  round  my 
arm,  for  the  melancholy  loss  of  my  dear 
brother  John  at  Trafalgar. 

One  day  a  cowardly  assassin  darted  at 
me  with  a  knife,  but  a  brother  officer 
with  me  warded  off  the  blow.  The  vil- 
lain bade  me  take  care  of  myself :  in- 
deed my  commanding  officer  was  obliged 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  authorities  uat 
I  was  a  British  officer,  and  had  accom- 
iMnnied  him  on  the  expedition  from 
England. 

A  PRACTICAL  BULL. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  as  a 
noble  Lord  of  high  naval  character  wus 
returning  home  with  his  family,  after 
various  escapes  from  danger,  he  was 
detained  a  day  at  Holyhead,  by  contrary 
winds.  Reading  in  the  summer-house 
of  an  inn,  he  heard  the  well-known  sound 
of  bullets  whistling  by  him ;  he  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  two  gentle- 
men who  were  charging  their  pistols 
again,  and  as  he  guessed  that  they  had 
been  shooting  at  a  mark  upon  the  door 
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he  rushed  out,  and  very  civilly  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  imprudence  of 
firing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  without 
having  previously  examined  whether  any 
one  was  within  side.  One  of  them  imme- 
diately answered  in  a  tone  which  at  once 
proclaimed  his  disposition  and  country, 
"Sir,  I  did  not  know  you  were  withm 
there,  and  now  I  do  not  know  who  you 
are ;  but  if  I  have  given  offence  I  am 
willing,''  said  he,  holding  out  the  ready 
charg^  pistols,  "  to  give  you  the  tatit- 
^faction  of  a  gentleman, —  take  your 
choice." 

With  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  the 
Noble  Lord  seized  hold  of  both  the  pistols, 
and  said  to  his  astonished  countryman, 
"  Do  me  the  justice.  Sir,  to  go  into  that 
summer-house,  shut  the  door,  and  let  me 
have  two  shots  at  you,  then  we  shall  be 
upon  equal  terms,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
at  your  service  to  give  or  receive  the 
sat  Met  ion  of  a  gentteman*' 

liiere  was  an  air  of  drollery  and  of 
superiority  in  his  manner  which  at  once 
struck  and  pleased  the  Hibernian.  '<  Upon 
my  conscience,  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  an 
honest  fellow,"  said  he,  looking  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  "and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
Will  you  only  just  tell  me  who  you  are  ?" 

The  nobleman  told  his  name — a  name 
dear  to  every  Briton  and  every  Irishman  I 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  that's  what  no 
man  ever  accused  me  of  doing  l^efore," 
cried  the  gallant  Hibernian,  "  and  had  I 
known  who  you  were,  I  would  as  soon 
have  shot  my  own  soul,  as  have  fired  at 
the  door.  But  how  could  I  tell  who  was 
within  side  ?"  "  That  is  the  very  thing 
of  which  I  complain,"  said  his  Lordship. 
His  candid  opponent  admitted  the  justice 
of  the  complaint  as  soon  as  he  understood 
it,  and  he  promised  never  more  to  be 
guilty  of  such  a  practical  bull. 


SIR  ROGER  CURTIS. 

This  admiral  having  received  orders 
while  in  London,  to  take  command  of  a 
squadron  at  Portsmouth,  travelled,  for  des- 
patch, without  servants,  plainly  dressed, 
m  the  mail  coach.  As  it  frequently 
happens  in  this  sort  of  conveyance,  the 
passengers  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  Sir  Roger  found  himself  in  company 
with  a  young  jnan,  who  proved,  by  his 
uniform,  to  be  a  mate  of  one  of  the  East 
Indiamen  then  lying  at  the  Motherbank. 


When  they  had  proceeded  within  a  fcv 
miles  of  Fetersneld,  the  young  officer 
pulled  out  some  bread  and  chene  from 
a  bundle,  and  invited  his  fellow  travelkn 
to  eat.  During  the  repast  he  entertained 
them  with  sea  phrases,  which  induced 
the  admiral  jocosely  to  ask  him  mtoj 
simple  questions  relatinsr  to  nautial 
tactics ;  among  others  he  demanded  how 
sailors  could  see  at  night,  and  whether 
they  were  not  compell^  to  tie  the  Aip 
to  a  tree  or  post  until  next  morning?  The 
mate  was  not  backward  in  bestowing  t 
few  hearty  oaths  upon  the  ignorsixe 
and  lubberly  lingo  of  the  Admiral,  who 
laughed  heartily  at  the  joke ;  and  he  not 
only  bore  the  rough  observations  of  the 
sailor  with  good  humour,  but  the  con- 
temptuous grins  of  his  fellow  passengers. 
On  their  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  the 
admiral  shook  hands  with  the  mate^  ud 
went  on  board  his  ship.  The  same  dsy 
Sir  Roger  came  on  snore  in  his  biosd 
gold-l3ced  hat  and  uniform :  he  ««$ 
attended  by  several  of  his  bargemen,  and 
while  walking  up  Point-street,  he  met 
his  late  fellow  passenger,  the  mate  of  cbe 
Indiaman.  Before  the  latter  could  re- 
cover from  his  surprise.  Sir  Roger  ar- 
costed  him  with,  "  What  cheer,  ine»- 
mate,  you  see  I  am  not  the  lubber  you 
took  me  for ;  but  come,  as  I  break&sled 
out  of  your  locker  this  morning,  you 
shall  splice  the  main  hract  with  me  this 
evening;  tlien  you  may  square  your 
yards  and  run  before  the  wind  to  the- 
Motherbank."  The  mate,  with  astonish- 
ment, apologised  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
for  die  liberty  he  had  taken  with  the 
admiral,  who  soon  released  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  and  advised  him,  over  a 
bottle,  never  to  be  decoyed  in  futnre  by 
fSilse  colours,  but  to  look  sharply  at  the 
mould  and  trim  of  every  vessd  he  met, 
before  he  suffered  her  lo  surprise  him. 

REPARTEE. 

A  captain  that  had  a  wooden  les: 
booted  over,  had  it  shattered  to  pieces  by 
a  cannon-ball.  His  men  cried  out,  "  A 
surgeon,  a  surgeon  for  the  captaia." 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  **  a  carpenter  will 
sene  my  turn  " 
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RECAPTURE  OF  OPORTO. 


NoiwiTiiSTASDiNo  the  unpromuing 
state  of  affiira  ai  the  commencement  of 
ihe  JPBt  1809,  the  Britiah  minutiy  irai 
determined  neither  to  abandoii  (because 
of  Europe  in  its  demonstrations  on  the 
Peninsula,  nor  to  alter  the  course  it  had 
hitherto  pursued  respecdnK  d>i«  war. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Arthur  Wellestej  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British 
tumVi  and  active  preparation!  werem^e 
for  a  new  campaign.  He  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
BtTiTed  at  Lisbon  on  the  23nd  of  the 
rame  month.  This  event  turned  the 
tide  of  af&irs,and  commenced  a  new  eia 
in  the  war.  "  His  appointment  gave 
unity  of  action  and  purpose  to  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  forces,  and  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  tho*e  unfortunate  leal ouiies 
and  diitiactioDS,  which  had  already  oc- 
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curred  but  too  frequently  between  the 
leaders  of  ibe  allied  armies." 

The  Dritish  army,  ai\er  quitting  their 
head-quarters  at  Lisbon, hailed  at  Pom- 
bal,  on  the  111  of  May,  and  reached 
Coimbra  on  the  3d.  Here  thnr  passed 
through  an  acclaiming  multitude,  to  Ihe 
Augustine  monaster;  of  Santa  Cruz  ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  appoint- 
ing his  head-quarters,  and  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  reviewed  the 
army  on  the  line  plain  belon  the  city,  on 
the  6Ui  of  May. 

"The  force  was  distributed  into  seven 
brigades  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two  bri- 
gades of  German  infanin,  one  brigade 
of  guards,  and  one  of  lignlcaralry.  In 
the  organization  of  this  force,  four  of  the 
best  Portuguese  battalions  tvere  incor- 
porated with  British  brigades.    Marshal 
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Beretford  tetaiaed  under  his  pertobal 
command  a  body  of  six  thousand  Portu- 
guese. The  force  of  Trant  was  on  the 
Vouga,  that  of  Silveira  on  the  Tamega, 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  posted  with 
some  Portuguese  troops  (not  his  legion) 
Mi  Vizeu. 

«  The  positioD  of  Soult  at  Oporto  was 
difficult  and  critical ;  he  commanded  the 
ground  on  which  his  troops  reposed ; 
but  in  his  front,  on  his  rear,  on  aft  sides 
were  enemies,  and  strange  to  say,  in  his 
▼ery  camp  there  were  conspirators  and 
traitors,  and  those  of  no  mean  rank,  and 
of  an  influence  to  create  too  small  alarm 
for  the  safi)tr  and  the  subordination  of 
his  army.  These  conspirators  were  re- 
publicans !  their  project  was  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  English  army,  to  elect  a 
chief,  and,  leading  their  discontented 
soldiers  back  into  France,  to  curb  or 
overthrow  the  emperor,  and  change  the 
French  government.  D'Argenton,'an 
adjutant^major,  was  one  of  thepincipal 
of  these  discontented  men,  and  he  con- 
trived two  visits  to  the  British  head- 
quarters. He  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  at  Lisbon,  and  again 
at  Coimbra  ;  but  Sir  Arthur,  suspect- 
ing both  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the 
conspiracy  to  be  greatly  exaggerated, 
and,  moreover,  disliking  the  intr^ue,  and 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  unfortunate 
d'Aigenton,  despising  the  malcontents, 
refused  all  favour  to  their  project^  and 
regulated  his  operations  without  any  re- 
ference to  their  proceedings. 

''  The  plan  of  his  movements  was  al- 
ready completed,  when  intelllgenee  was 
brought  that  the  bridge  of  Amarante 
had  been  forced,  and  that  Silveira  was 
driven  over  the  Douro.  The  position  of 
Amarante  was  most  important ;  for 
while  held  by  Silveira,  the  most  favour- 
able road  for  the  retreat  of  the  French 
was  closed  against  them.  Soult  directed 
Laborde  and  Loison  to  gain  it  at  any 
price.  This  post,  though  daily  assaulted, 
was  maintained,  from  the  18th  of  April 
to  the  30th,  with  bravery  and  firmness. 
Colonel  Patrick,  a  valiant  and  zealous 
officer,  serving  with  the  Portuguese 
troops,  was  killed  in  this  gallant  defence ; 
but  Soult,  bringing  forward  a  strong  re- 
inforcement in  person,  carried  it  upon 
the  2d  of  May,  and  Silreira  was  com- 
pelled to  retire. 
This  news  reached  Coimbra  on  the 


4th  of  May  ;  the  measnria  •f  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  were  of  necessity  changed, 
but  he  was  not  slow  to  adapt  them  to 
circumstances  as  they  arose.  Upon  the 
6th  of  May,  he  directed  Marshal  Beret- 
ford to  march  with  6,000  Portusuese, 
two  British  battalions,  five  compares  of 
riflemen,  and  a  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry, 
by  Vizeu  upon  Lamego. 

<'  Upon  the  7th  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  main  army  was  in  motion  upon 
the  Oporto  road  :  it  was  followed  by  ike 
whole  force,  which  amounted  to  abeat 
14»500  infantry,  1,600  cavalm  ind 
twenty-four  guns,  of  which  in  were 
three-pounders.  The  troops  wwe  or- 
ganised in  four  divisions :  oneof  oanlf^r, 
and  three  of  infantry  :  they  matched  in 
two  columns, — one  of  whldi,  oonsiftteg 
of  a  division  of  foot  under  General  UlUt 
moved  upon  Aveiro ;  while  iha  ilrongti 
column  advanced  directly  upon  tae 
Vouga. 

*'Theieeorps  halted  on  iIm  8th«to 
give  Marshal  Beresfbrd  time  to  gain  bis 
point  upon  the  Upper  Douio,  bAvt  the 
combined  attack  snould  be  made.  Vpbn 
the  night  of  the  9th,  the  main  foioe,iwith 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  upon  die  Uae 
of  the  Vouga. 

**  Upon  this  ftame  evening  Ocnenl 
Hill  embarked  at  Aveiro,  upon  the  Uke 
of  Ovar,  with  one  brigade  of  his  division; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  uUmished  flshcnDtt 
recovered  fh)m  their  surpriae»a&d  us- 
derstood  the  object  tot  whidi  thdi  beats 
had  been  seised,  they  manned  themwidi 
such  readiness,  and  worked  so  heartily, 
that  the  troops  were  landed  at  Ovar  by 
sunrise,  and  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
vras  already  turned. 

**  That  same  day.  Marshal  Beiesfwd 
having  united  the  corps  of  Wilson  with 
his  own,  drove  Loison  to  Amarante,  and 
turned  ihe  French  left. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  penon  me- 
ditated the  surprise  of  General  Fraa- 
ceschi  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  at  Al- 
bergaria  Nova.  T%e  plan  was  perfect ; 
but,  by  petty  delays,  trifling  acrident*, 
and  difficulties  of  ground,  the  coabiiM- 
tion  was  frustrated,  and  the  opporiumty 
loit.  Our  cavalry  came  upon  rranr«- 
chi  in  broad  daylight,  and  fbund  hiiD 
steady  in  position  ;  his  horsemro  in  a 
ready  line,  with  their  flank  resting  on  a 
wood  full  of  tirailleurs.  As  soon  as  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  came  up  with  Gcocnl 
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Pigef s  division  of  infimtry,  he  dislodged 
the  French  infantry  from  the  wood  ;  but 
Frencescbi,  though    briskly   pursued, 
made  good  his  retreat  to  OUveira  with- 
out any  serious  loss;  and  marchiDg  all 
night  jttned  Mermet  the  next  morning  at 
Gnjon.   Here  the  French  were  drawn 
up  in  position,  on  a  range  of  steep  hills 
>cro«the  road  :  they  occnpied  a  wood 
en  their  right  flank^  their  left  was  not 
Fotented ;  the  ground  m  their  front  was 
suffidentljr  strong.     The  16th  Portu- 
guese regiment  drove  iheir  infantry  out 
of  the  wood  on  the  right ;  the  German 
ittfimtry  marched    upon    the  lefl,  and 
torned  It  without  a  check.    The  head  of 
the  British  column  was  already  engaged 
witli  them  m  front ;  but,  as  soon  ad  their 
poiition  was  fhirly  turned,  they  drew  off 
to  the  rear,  and  being  closely  pursued  by 
twosqnadrons  of  cavalry  under  Brigadier- 
gaenl  Stewart,  they  lost  a  few  killed, 
Bod  hid  about  a  hundred  taken  prison- 
as.     They  halted  again  for  a  short 
spBceupon  the  heights  of  CarvaIho,but, 
u  soon  as  the  British  infantry  came  up 
they  continued  their  retreat.    This  flying 
combat  ceased  at  dusk.     The  British 
columns  passed  the  night  in  repose  ;  the 
French,  under  corver  of  the  darkness, 
crossed  the  Douro,  and  desttx>yed  the 
hri&e. 

**  Marshal  Soult  made  his  arrangements 
fer  emcnating  Oporto,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  General  Loison  still  maintained 
himself  on  theTamega  ;  and  that,  if  any 
eflbrt  was  made  by  the  British  to  cross 
the  Donro,  vessels  would  come  round  by 
^ytnd  the  passage  be  attempted  below 
^  city.  All  the  boats  on  the  river  were 
moored  upon  the  norUiem  bank,  which 
^as  vigilantly  patroled.  The  artillery 
and  hamage  mbved  off  leisurely  on  the 
r^  to  Amarante  ;  and  Soult  feeling  his 
retreat  secure,  determined  on  halting  in 
the  city  another  day,  that  all  things 
might  be  conducted  with  good  order  and 
^larity.  £a«y  abcul  all  above  the 
^ty,  he  took  up  his  own  station  in  a 
house  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
down  the  river,  and  fixed  his  personal 
attention  upon  that  quarter,  not  a  little 
interested,  in  all  probability,  to  see  what 
the  maritime  English  would  do.  From 
the  convent  of  Sarea  the  hero  of  Assaye 
^^M  looking  down  upon  that  large  vo- 
lume of  waters  which  the  Douro  rolls 
swiftly  to  the  sea  in  abed  three  hundred 


yards  wide,  even  at  Oporto  itself,  where 
the  stream  Is  confined  between  high  and 
rocky  shores.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morninff  the  British  columns  were  as* 
semblea  at  Villa  Nova,  in  rear  of  the 
convent  of  Sarea,  and  concealed  from  the 
enemy  by  the  height  on  which  it  stands. 
With  hearts  and  arms  all  ready  for  the 
fray,  they  lay  thoughtless  on  the  ground, 
little  dreaming  of  any  trouble,  while  their 
great  captain,  with  that  moral  courage 
which  is  his  preeminent  distinction,  was 
deciding  upon  one  of  those  actions 
which  great  men  alone  attempt.  '<  Let 
a  boat  DC  found,''  was  his  anxious  de- 
mand to  the  officers  of  his  staff.  Colo- 
nel Waters  was  the  active  and  enterpris- 
ing man  whose  fortune  it  was  to  find  • 
iitUe  skiff  which  had  crossed  from  the 
City  in  the  night.  It  lay  among  the 
bushes, just  at  a  spot  where  there  is  abend 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  concealed  at  that 
point  by  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  hdf  from  the  city.  Standing 
near  the  skiff  was  the  prior  of  a  convent, 
and  three  or  four  peasants.  Colonel 
Waters  leaped  into  the  little  boat,  and 
persuaded  these  peasants  to  accompany 
him :  they  evaded  the  French  patroles, 
and  returned  from  the  opposite  bank 
with  three  or  four  barges.  In  the  mean 
time  guns  were  brought  up  to  the  con- 
vent of  Sarea,  and  planted  in  battery : 
and  Major-general  Murray  was  directed, 
with  his  column,  to  march  to  Barca  de 
Avintas,  three  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
and,  availing  himself  of  any  transport 
which  he  could  find  there,  to  effect  a 
passage. 

'<  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  day 
when  the  report  vras  made  to  Sir  Arthur 
that  one  boat  was  brousht  to  the  point  of 
passage  which  he  had  selected.  *'  Well, 
let  the  men  cross,"  was  his  brief  order ; 
and  an  ofiicer  and  twenty-five  soldiers 
of  the  Buffs  passed  over  to  a  large  unoc- 
cupied building  called  the  Seminary,  just 
opposite  Sarea,  and,  without  even  a  stir 
of  alarm,  took  quiet  possession.  They 
were  speedily  followed  by  two  other 
boats ;  in  one  of  which  was  General 
Paget,  an  intrepid  officer,  whose  youth- 
ful heroism  in  Egypt  had  already  won 
him  a  name,  and  who  now  threw  himself, 
with  only  three  companies  of  foot,  upon 
the  line  of  a  French  army. 

"  These  last  had  scarce  leaped  upon 
the  bank  and  gained  the  Seminary,  before 
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the  dnuns  and  trumpets  of  the  enemy 
yrere  sounding  alarms ;  troops  hurried 
out  of  the  city  in  masses  hastily  assem- 
bled, and  advanced  with  eager  Airy  to 
destroy  the  small  but   resolute  band^ 
which,  from  the  Seminary  walls,  was  to 
brave  their  fierce  assault.    Their  attack 
was  violent,  and  their  fire  heavy  ;  but 
the  little  party  maintained  itself  stoutly, 
and  was,  at  eveiy  return  of  the  boats, 
now  receiving    a    small   accession    of 
strength  and  confidence.    As  hefstood 
upon  the  roof  of  the  Seminary,  General 
Paget  vras  struck  down  by  a  severe 
wound,  very  early  in  the  engagement ; 
but  General  Hill,  aman  of  the  same  firm 
courage  and  the  same  devoted  leal,  was 
at  hand,  and  immediately  took  his  place. 
lYie  enemy's  numbers  were  very  great ; 
their  musketry  sharp  and  incessant ;  and 
their  artillery  began  to  play  upon  the 
buildin  g.    But  the  English  batteries  from 
the  convent  of  Sarea  swept  the  bank  on 
either  flank  of  the  Seminary ;  and  the 
French  assault  was  of  necessity  con- 
fined to  the  area  and  gateway  in  the 
front.    The  struggle  was  obstinate ;  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
troops  of  Murray  from  the  side  of  Avin- 
tas.    It  was  so  anxious  a  moment,  that 
Sir  Arthur  himself  would  have  crossed 
to  the  Seminary  but  for  the  earnest  re- 
monstrace  of  those  about  him.    He  saw, 
too,  that  Hill,  one  of  those  gallant  and 
steady  lieutenants  upon  whom  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  may  always  rely, 
maintained  his  post  with  signal  heroism, 
and  had  now  gotten  the  Bufib,  48th, 
66th,  and  16th  Portuguese  under  his 
command .    While  this  the  great  combat 
of  the  day  was  going  forward  with  a 
stem  loudness  and  much  bloodshed,  the 
division  of  General  Sherbrooke,  which 
had  advanced,  at  the  moment  the  passage 
of  the  river  first  began,  to  that  part  of 
the  bank  where  the  old  boatpbridge  had 
been  cut  away,  was  hailed  bv  the  citi- 
zens from  the  windows  and  walls  of 
Oporto,  with  the  lively  gestures  and  ve- 
hement shouts  of  invitation. 

**  They  readily  l>r6ught  boats  across  to 
transport  the  British  to  the  right  bank, 
and  as  the  guards  and  29th  were  ferried 
over,  the  wall,  which  runs  along  the 
river,  was  lined  with  people  waving  their 
caps  and  handkerchiefs,  and  vociferating 
"  vivai^  with  a  mad  exultation.  The 
same  was  thtir  reception  in  the  streets, 


up  which  they  hastened  to  form  upoa  the 
enemy's  right.  Every  balcony  was  animite 
with  smiles,  and  noisy  with  wdcome. 

'<The  appearance  of  Sheibrooke^s  di- 
vision on  tne  French  right,  and  the  head 
of  Murray's  columns  descending  upon 
their  left  m>m  Avintas,  decided  the  con- 
test.   The  French  were  defeated;  and, 
being  pursued  by  heavy  voUies  from  the 
battalions  of  Hill,  and  firom  the  leading 
corpsof  Sherbjooke's  divisioD,they  passed 
along  the  Vallonga  road  in  haste  and  €od- 
fiision,  escaping  far  too  easily  firom  die 
column  led  by  General  Murray  ;  but 
General  Charles  Stewart  and  Major  Her- 
vey,  vrith   two  squadrons  of  cavtliy, 
pressed  forward  from  this  column  vidi 
a  laudable  impatience,  and  charged  the 
enemy's  rear  guard.    In  thisiM/^Hcr- 
vey  lost  an  arm.    The  dragoons  had  die 
satis&ction  of  falling  upon  the  enemy 
vrith  some  effect  more  than  ooce,  Iwt 
they  were  not  supported,  and  wers  i oon 
recalled.     Thus  the  engagement  ckiied. 
The  French  were  in  full  march  to  die 
rear,  the  English  slept  upon  the  gronad 
they  had  so  gallantly  taken  ;  and  tiuu 
vras  the  passage  of  the  Douro  won :  an  ex- 
ploit worthy  alike  of  the  leader  who  pro- 
jected and  of  tlie  troops  who  achiered  it. 
In  this  action,  of  which    it  is  recorded 
that  Napoleon,  the  very  moment  be  bend 
of  it,  pronounced  Wellesley  a  great  gene- 
ral, the  British  loss  was  only  120  killed 
and  wounded  :    such  is   the  reward  of 
boldness  and  decision.      That  of  die 
French  amounted    to   500 ;   and  fi^ 
pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  on  the  field. 
Much  ammunition  and  fifty  guns  were 
found  in  the  arsenal ;  and  the  French 
hospitals  fell  into  the  victor's  bands.  "Dm 
city  of  Oporto  vras  illuminated  the  same 
night,  and  the  sounds  of  rejoidng  echoed 
through  the  streets;  yet,  in  many  plsees 
they  were  slippery    with    blood,  vtd 
lamps  were  shining  upon  the  naked  dctd. 
In  tne  course  of  the  day  there  had  been 
fighting  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  Freocb 
who  had  fallen  were  left  dead  where  the; 
lay.    To  protect  the  French  prisooo^ 
from  the  vindictive  fury  of  a  revengeful 
people,  was  Uie  firat  act  of  Sir  Anhm 
Wellesley.     He  issued  a  proclamation 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Oporto  the  very  next 
morning,  calling  upon  them  to  tw  f<v- 
bearing  and  humane  to  all  such  of  the 
unfortunate  individuals  as  might  bttaica 
captive  in  these  operations. 
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**  Upon  the  evening  of  the  capture,  the 
British  head-quarters  were  established 
in  the  very  house  which  Marshal  Soult 
had  occupied  ;  and  a  dinner  in  prepara- 
tion for  him  was  senred  up  at  the  table 
of  Sir  Arthur,— one  of  those  trifling  oo- 
cunences  in  warfare,  which  exhilarate 
pot  only  the  chance  partakers  of  spoil  so 
innocent,  but  which,  as  an  anecdote 
mirthful  to  the  soldiery,  spreads  pleasure 
rery  widely  through  the  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  principally  employed  bv 
Sir  Arthur  in  arrangements  for  pursuit. 

MICHAEL   O'BUCKLEY. 

"  I  beoMoftluMe  sailors  who  fhink  'tis  no  Ue, 
That  for  erery  Wherefore  of  life  there's  a  Wh]r } 
T^  be  fortune's  strangv  weather  a  cabn  or 

Our  berths,  good  or  had,  axe  chalk'd  out  for  us 

Wht  as  for  the  matter  o'  that,  what 
tar  is  there  who  doubts  it  ?  Every  man 
must  have  his  statioo,  whether  he  is  rig- 
g^  in  the  gingerbread  gear  of  lord  high 
iitimiral,  and  has  his  thousands  per 
hang-em,  or  only  obliged  to  make  shiA 
with  a  single  purser's  shirt.  What  does 
it  signify,  as  long  as  he  does  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  stretches  out  his  6n  to 
relieve  a  friend  in  distress  ?  We  cam't 
all  he  kings  and  commodores,  and  so 
what's  the  use  of  grumbling  ?  'cause  as 
>^ack  says, 

"  If  yoa*re  a  sifnior,  and  I  am  a  aignior' 
Then  who's  to  pull  the  boat  ashore  V* 

Who,  indeed  ?  Now,  dy'e  see,  I  have 
heeo  in  a  little  boat  all  my  life,  going  to 
^cewatd  like  smoke ;  for  fortune,  like  a 
pigivith  its  stam  greased,  always  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  and  adversity  took 
me  ilap  aback,  stand  upon  what  tack  I 
would.  But  don't  think  I  mean  to  sni- 
vel or  whine  about  it — Lord  love  you, 
BO ;  Where's  the  good  on't  ?  I  might 
hawl  a  long  while  before  any  one  would 
jam  my  mouth  with  a  twopenny  loaf, 
and  pipe  my  eye  for  a  month  without 
getting  a  bit  of  'bacca  for  my  pipe.  No, 
^;  old  Ben  am'tthe  boy  to  uiAhelm  at 
every  squall,  when,  by  keeping  his  luff, 
he  can  weather  it,  as  our  parson  used  to 
tell  ui — (I  dearly  loved  to  bear  him 
overhaul  a  power  of  lingo  about  the  Hit- 
tights,  and  the  Cannon-its,  and  the  story 
of  Johnny  swallowing  the  whale)  : — ^he 
used  to  say,  says  he, ''  My  men  let  Truth 
take  the  helm.  Prudence  trim  your  sails, 
and,  with  the  compass  of  Honesty,  en- 


lightened by  the  lamp  of  Religion,  hard 
indeed  must  be  that  gale,  and  horribly 
dark  that  night,  in  which  Providence 
ceases  to  protect  you.  Your  hulls  may 
be  wrecked,  and  your  timbers  shattered ; 
but  the  immortal  passenger  within  must 
and  shall  be  safely  landed  in  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest.''  To  be  sure  some  people 
float  along  the  stream  of  time  without  en- 
countering a  single  peril.  They  find  it 
all  plain  sailing,  and  never  have  occa- 
sion to  take  in  a  reef,  while  others  are 
constantly  struggling  against  the  squalb 
of  distress,  scarcely  able  to  keep  to  wind- 
ward off  a  lee  shore.  This  oAen  puzzles 
me,  seeing,  dy'e  mind  me,  that  the  same 
gracious  Providence  watches  for  all. 
But,  mayhap,  its  right  enough,  for  I 
arn't  much  skilled  in  the  matter ;  and  as 
for  preaching  about  it,  why  that's  out  of 
my  latitude  altogether. 

Some  are  bom  great,  others  achieve 
ereatness ;  and  I  remember  one  poor 
fellow  of  an  Irbhman  who  wanted  to  be 
great  in  a  hurry.  I  belonged  to  the  guard 
ship  At  that  ti  me  lyingat  Plymouth,  and  the 
impressed  men  and  volunteers  used  to 
be  sent  aboard  for  the  regulating  captains 
to  dispose  of.  Well,  one  day  the  new 
hands  were  all  mustered  aft,  and  the 
boatswain's  mate  stood  ready  with  his 
clasp  knife  to  dock  off  the  tails  of  the 
long-togged  coats,  and  convart  'em  into 
jackets.  Among  the  rest  was  Mr.  Mi- 
chael O'Buckley,  a  tall  well-made  raw 
emeralder,  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  be- 
fore in  his  life,  but  had  been  tempted  to 
enter  the  service  through  the  promises  of 
a  man  belonging  to  the  gang. 

**  Well,  my  lad,"  says  one  of  the  cap- 
tains to  a  respectably  dressed  young  roan 
in  deep  mourning,  and  whose  face  exhi- 
bited strong  marl^  of  sorrow,  occasionally 
reddened  by  hectic  glows  of  indignation 
— "  well,  my  lad,  and  where  did  you 
come  from  r*  '<  From  the  grave  of  a 
parent,"  replied  the  man  in  a  sunken  hol- 
low tone.  "  What  profession  are  you  ?" 
inquired  the  officer.  ''  A  seaman,"  re- 
joined the  roan  again.  "  Ha,  ha  1"  cried 
another  captain,  as  well  known  for  his 
inhumanity  as  his  aversion  to  the  smell 
of  powder  and  the  whistling  of  shot — 
''  ha,  ha !  I  see  how  it  is  :  so  you've 
been  cruising  ashore,  and  got  pressed,  eh, 
and  now  want,  with  that  methodistical 
countenance,  to  make  us  believe  you're 
a  saint  ?     But  it  won't  do,  young  man. 
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put  in  irons.  As  soon  as  the  bilboes 
were  prepared,  he  was  requested  to  sit 
down,  whidi  was  immediately  complied 
with.  '^  Now/^  says  the  master-at-arms, 
'<  put  your  leg  into  this  shackle/' 
<'  Divel  a  shackle  you*ll  make  of  it, 
honey,"  replied  Mike;  "and  if  you 
am*t  off  out  o'  dat,  fait  but  1*11  make  you 
skip  like  a  billy-goat."  However,  Pat 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  his 
legs  secured.    In  the  heat  of  his  passion, 

Lord would  have  written  for  a 

court-martial ;  but,  knowing  there  was  a 
something  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
publicly  exposed,  he  contented  himself 
with  witnessing  the  punishment  of  poor 
Mike  at  the  gangway.  Four  dozen  was 
his  portion,  which  he  took  without 
flinching,  merely  turning  round  now  and 
then  with  an  ejaculation  of  '<  Och,  by 
the  powers  I*' 

George  Davis,  for  the  same  reason, 
was  not  tried  ;  and,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  humane  old  captain,  was  drafted 
into  his  own  ship,  where  he  continued, 
universally  esteemed,  till  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  in  1B07,  when  he  died  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  the  service  of  hu 
country. — Greenwich  Hospita/. 


ADVinAL    KEPPEL. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to 
the  Dey  of  Algier;!,  to  demand  restitu- 
tion of  iwo  ships  which  the  pirates  had 
taken,  he  sailed  with  his  .squadron  into 
the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  cast  anchor  in 
front  of  the  Dey's  palace.  He  then 
landed,  and  attended  only  by  his  captain 
and  barge*s  crew,  demanded  an  imme- 
diate audience  of  the  Dey ;  this  being 
granted,  he  claimed  full  satisfiiction  for 
the  injuries  done  to  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  Surprised  and  en- 
raged at  the  boldness  of  the  admiral's 
remonstrance,  the  Dey  exclaimed,  '<  That 
he  wondered  at  the  English  king*s  inso- 
lence in  sending  him  a  foolish  beardless 
boy."  A  well-timed  reply  from  tlie  ad- 
miral, made  the  Dey  forget  the  laws  of 
all  nations,  in  respect  to  Ambassadors, 
and  he  ordered  his  mutes  to  attend  with 
the  bowstring,  at  the  same  time  telling 
the  admiral  he  should  pay  for  his  auda- 
city witli  his  life.  Unmoved  with  this 
menace,  the  Admiral  took  the  Dey  to  a 
window  facing  the  bay,  and  showed  him 
the  English  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  and 


told  him,  that  if  be  dared  to  put  him  to 
death,  there  were  Englishmen  enough  in 
that  fleet  to  make  him  a  glorious  funetal 
pile.  The  Dey  was  wise  enough  to  take 
the  hint.  The  admiral  obtained  tmpk 
restitution,  and  came  ofi^  in  safety. 


CAPTAIN  O.  B.  WESTCOTT. 

Captain  G.  B.  Westcott,  who  » 
nobly  closed  his  mortal  career  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  the 
son  of  a  baker  at  Honiton,  in  Devoo- 
shire.  Being  led  by  his  profession  to  i 
connexion  with  the  millers,  young  West- 
cott used  frequently  to  be  sent  to  Uie  mill- 
It  happened  in  one  of  his  visits,  that  bv 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  rope,  the 
machine  was  disorder^  ;  and  neither 
the  owner  nor  his  men  being  equal  to 
the  task  of  repairing  it,  Westcott  offered 
to  use  his  skill  in  splicing  it,  although 
attended  with  danger  and  diflliculty.  The 
miller  complied,  and  the  job  waseie* 
cuted  with  such  nicety,  that  he  told  him 
*'  he  was  fit  for  a  sailor,  since  he  couU 
splice  so  well ;  and  if  he  ever  should 
have  an  inclination  to  \io  to  sea«  he 
would  get  him  a  berth."  Accordiaf;lt 
an  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  irfurh 
the  laa  accepted,  and  he  began  his  naval 
career  in  the  humble  capacity  of  acabia- 
boy,  a  situation  the  most  common  io  (he 
ship,  and  not  much  calculated  to  afibctl 
vent  to  the  expansion  of  genius.  Bothe 
contrived  to  exercise  his  abilities  to  such 
good  purposes,  and  discovered  $urh 
acuteness  of  understanding,  that  he  wu, 
in  a  short  time,  introduced  among  the 
midshipmen  ;  in  which  rank  his  beha- 
viour was  so  conciliating  and  prodent, 
that  further  advancement  followed.  Since 
that  time  he  became  so  signally  conspi- 
cuous, both  for  his  skill  and  bravm, 
that  he  gradually,  or  rather  hastily,  con- 
tinued to  be  promoted,  until  he  reached 
that  honouraole  station  in  which  he  kMt 
his  life.  Had  he  survived  the  battle,  bis 
seniority  of  appointment  would  haw 
obtained  him  an  admiral's  flag ;  bat, 
alas  !  human  expectations  end  in  (be 
grave. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  FORT  MUROS. 


Ok  ihe  3d  of  July,  1805,  Ciiptai 
Maiiland  of  the  Loire  frigaie,  being  in 
fonwdlhMB  French  privaleerwas filling 
I™!  ol  Hsroa,  and  being  perfeclly  ac- 
qusinial  wilh  that  bay,  he  resolved  to 
"Wmpi  her  capture  or  destrurlion;  for 
'liidi  purpose  he  stood  as  close  in  as 
("Kable,  and,  having  made  every  prepa- 
■  nuion  for  engaging  at  unchor,  he  directed 
Mr.  Y«),  hia  first  lieutenant,  witli  two 
niber  officers  and  fifty  men,  to  land,  and 
'torn  the  fort  which  protetled  the  priva- 
'«f-  The  boats  in  which  they  wpre  lo 
tmliBrk  mere  kept  alongside  of  uie  frigate 
"11  »lie  got  well  inlo  the  bay.  On  haul- 
iigrouiHlBpoinlofland,asmnll  battery 
''MipeMedly  opened  a  fire  on  the  ship, 
"iinh  was  promptly  returned ;  and  as 
^apuin  Haiiland  found  that,  unless  ihi? 
6te  WM  silenced,   the  frigate  would  be 


much  annoyed,  he  desired  Lieutenant 
Yeo  and  his  men  to  puah  on  shore  and 
spike  the  guns.  As  they  were  about  lo 
leave  the  side  of  the  ship.  Captain  Mait- 
Und  reminded  the  boat's  crew  that  it 
their  sovereign's  birth-day;  which 


As  the  ship  drew  in,  ond  more 
fully  opened  the  bay,  fresh  difticidlies 
presented  themselves,  for  Iwsides  the  pri- 
vateer of  which  Captain  Maiiland  had 
received  infi>rmalioii,  a  very  lai^  cor- 
vette, railed  the  Confiance,  piereed  for 
twenty-six  guns,  and  a  large  brii;,  called 
Le  Etelier,  pien^d  for  twenty  guns,  were 
seen,  apparently  ready  for  sea ;  but  as 
neither  of  them  be^'nn  lo  lire,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  they  had  not  their 
guns    on    board.       Captain    Maitland, 
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therefore,  directed  his  first  and  principal 
attention  to  a  strong  fort,  which  opened  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  every  shot 
taking  place  in  the  hull ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  tliat  the  nearer  the  frigate  ap- 

Eroached,  the  more  she  would  be  exposed, 
e  anchored  in  an  advantageous  position, 
and  began  to  return  the  fire,  but  owing 
to  the  fort  being  completely  embrasured, 
very  little  impression  could  be  made 
upon  it. 

r   In  the  mean  time,  Deutenant  Yeo,  with 
the  men  under  his  command,  had  made 
good  their  landing ;  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proached the  fort  on  the  point,  the  enemy 
abandoned  it.    Lieut  Yeo  next  directed 
his  attention  to  such  other  measures  as 
he  thought  would  best  aid  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  on  shore; 
he  soon  observed  the  strong  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  which,  as  hai  been 
noticed,  fired  with  tach  eflfect  against  the 
Loire.  Notwithstanding  its  great  strength, 
both  from  its  position,  and  from  the 
guns  which  were  in  it.  Lieutenant  Yeo 
was  convinced  It  might  be  carried  by 
storm ;  he  well  knew  the  braverv  of  the 
officers  and  men  that  were  with  him  $ 
and^that  whatever  was  possible,  they 
would  attempt  and  execute.    He,  there- 
fore, orderea  them  to  follow  him  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  fort  by  storm ;  no 
sooner  was  the  word  given,  than  he  was 
obeyed  with  all  that  energy  and  bravery 
which,  on  such  an  oocasion,   Britons 
always  display.  It  fortunately  happened 
Uiat  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  through  which  the 
British  entered;    tiiey  were,  however, 
met  at  the  inner  gate  by  the  governor  with 
all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  and  the 
crews  of  the  privateers.  Lieutenant  Yeo 
was  the  first  who  entered  the  fort,  and, 
with  one  blow,  belaid  the  governor  dead 
at  his  feet,  at  die  same  time  breaking  his 
own  sabre  in  two.    The  enemy  had  the 
advantage  at  first,  from  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  gate ;  but  they  were  soon 
dislodged,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  the 
farthest  part  of  tlie  fort ;  such  was  their 
confusion  and  dismay,  that  many  of  them 
actually  leaped  from  the  embrasures,  a 
height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  on  the 
rocks  below.    The  instant  tlie  British 
gained  possession  of  tlie  fort,  they  laid 
aside  one  of  their  characteristic  qualities, 
bra^'ery,  and  assumed  another,  humanity ; 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 


he  was  to  them  a  fellow-creature,  to 
whose  assistance  and  comfort  they  were 
anxious  to  contribute  all  in  their  power; 
each  rivalled  the  others  in  rehevmg  the 
poor  wounded  prisoners ;  and  their  hn- 
manitv  was  amply  acknowledged  snd 
repaid  by  tlie  gratitude  which  the  un- 
fortunate men's  Ifriends  expressed  wfaen 
they  came  to  take  them  away. 

Soon  after  the  British  Bag  was  dis- 
played on  the  fort.  Captain  Maitluid 
took  possession  of  the  enemy'i  voieb 
already  mentioned,  and  botoled  a  flag  of 
truce,  informinj^  the  hihablta&ts  tei,  if 
they  would  deliver  tip  such  of  the  itnes 
as  were  on  shore,  he  would  do  them  so 
damage,  wliich  proposal  was  instanlljr 
and  cheerfully  agreea  to. 

The  Captain,  in  his  ofiieial  despstch, 
praises  in  the  highest  tefus,  the  hnmj 
and  discipline  of  sueh  of  hos  men  as  vcr 
on  shore.  **  Much  lo  the  omKt  of  the 
ship's  company,*'  he  says^  **  the  hiibop 
ana  one  ot  the  prindpsi  tnhabitaDts  of 
the  town,  came  off  to  express  dwlr  ersti- 
tude  for  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  ofler  of  eveiy  refrMb- 
ment  the  place  aflbrded.^^ 

Tliis  spirited  enterprise  was  eflselid 
at  noonodav,  though  the  foi  tress  monnlMl 
twelve  eignteen-poundeffSy  toad  was  gsr- 
risoned  with  more  than  two  hundred  sad 
fifty  men.  Lieutenant  Yeo  «nd  six  of 
his  men  were  wounded.  For  his  valoiir 
and  eotiduot  on  this  oocMka,  he  iia» 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  tad  eoas- 
mander,  and  finally  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Confiance,  one  of  the 
captured  vessels. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  AMEEXCAl  WAE. 

"  Let  aw  cnbnee  tiiM,  food  old  ctowiclik 
That  bMt  to  long  walkM  hand  in  kaad  iv*k 
time." 

You  ask  me  for  a  single  reminiseeare 
of  the  olden  time,  which  may  cbaOn^ 
your  sympathy  for  female  suftriag, 
and  is  as  yet  unhaeknied.  You  Aall 
have  one. 

The  recent  penisal  of  a  file  of  old 
newspapers  has  brought  it  fivshl/  to 
memory,  and  if  your  sympathy  eta  b« 
excited  by  the  recital  of  an  event  of  a 
private  nature,  which  gave  oocasioii  in  its 
time  to  deep  and  heartfelt  regiet,  aad 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  ihe  rr«'c»ltt- 
tionary  war,  1  willdetun  yoo  forsirv 
moments  by  reverting  to  thie  yesr  18Cr, 
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aad  by  taking  yoa  with  voB  within  the 
Biitisb  liaei  at  New  York. 

It  is  only  an  incident^  I  oonfessy  but  it 
iiofachaneler  to  ftirnith  a  soene  for 
the  "  mifld's  eye ;"  an  incident  wbicb, 
though  it  cottlf)  never  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  upon  the  canvaM*  might 
prore  itself  a  fine  auiiliaiy,  t preading  a 
sweet  and  tender  effect  over  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  pictare.  Thare  are 
many  similar  events  which  saem  fated  to 
be  lost  ia  tha  rapid  chaogea  of  feelipg 
uhI  tbe  fionatani  nsvolutiona  of  businasa ; 
maoy  too  that  weald  give  interest  to  the 
tilei  and  pathoa  to  the  ballad.  Itia  not 
gsaendly  known  that  soma  of  the  elite 
of  tbe  BogUsh  nobility  served  in  this 
country  during  tha  lavolutioD,  but  the 
hct  nay  be  aacertaiiiwi  by  refierring  to 
the  biographical  ooticea  which  from 
time  to  time  appear  ia  fofaign  pubUcar 
liofts. 

Many  gallaot  young  men,  who  were 
the  only  hope  of  their  Ihmiiies^  and  made 
thdr  first  essay  in  anna  against  their 
transatlantic  bnelhico,  were  doomed  to 
^1  ai  the  onaat  of  thinr  caseer. 

Some  of  the  choiceat  blood  in  Eogliah 
ehivalry  bedawad  tha  plaina  of  Braody- 
vine,  and  valour,  birth  and  aserit,  wan 
•like  ananavailingsBiaiftna  in  the  atrug* 
gieatSamtoga. 

There  waa  one  dialingHiahed  iamily  in 
Eogland,  which  lost  its  bead  at  thia  me- 
moiaUe  hattlay  and  in  wbicb  the  vpica 
of  waeping  waa  heaad  upflp  tha  advant 
of  ils  melanaholy  tidings.  I  allude  to 
that  of  Sir  FranciaCarr  Clai^e»  the  aid- 
^a^^amp  of  Genenl  Buigoynay  who,  ai* 
though  he  poaacasad  heaaoitary  hmioura» 
and  a  iair  eatala  ia  Laacashiie,  waa  at 
the  age  of  awetity-nine  moftally  wounded 
in  the  wilda  of  Amaricay  and  now  slaepa 
ia  an  obscure  gmae  near  that  of  the  un<» 
fortaaata  Fraier. 

Sevan!  of  our  piiota  haaa  lately  oopied 
an  obituary  a|  tha  Earl  of  Balcanaa, 
who  waa  ataa  at  Saratoga,  aad  had  two 
Rmaikahle  saaaoaitraa  with  Gananl  Ar- 
aoUf  the  cm^  when  at  Iha  head  of  Ifaa 
fintuh  lighl  infiutryy  he  dafcndedhim* 
Kifagaiaal  hia  daaperate  valour  y  aad  the 
other  whan  ha  aiibsequesilly  laAiaad  to 
<aoogaise  hiai  aa  an  aftqnaintaare  H  the 
oourt  of  Si,  JaoMSi  even  upon  theinln>- 
dudioB  of  4ha  King  himaalf. 

lie  waa  osie  of  tha  aaoat  knportattt 
wilneasai  araminad  in  niation  to  the 


military  conduct  of  his  commander,  and 
his  testimony  is  the  nuwt  interesting  part 
of  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition. He  is  said  to  have  been  to  the 
last,  frank  >  conununicativeand  hospitable, 
and  to  have  abounded  in  anecdotes  of 
bis  American  campaign* 

Perhapa  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  if 
ha  had,  certain  old  nmtrons  of  Williams- 
town  in  Massachusetts  have  not,  a  scene 
which  took  place  at  the  village  inn,  upon 
hia  match  to  Cambridge  aa  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  when  for  me  gratification  of 
female  curiosity,  Lord  Napier,  or  him- 
self, mounted  a  chair,  and  waa  exhibited 
by  hb  comrades,  notwithstanding  his 
muddy  and  threadbare  habiliments,  as  a 
^)ecimen  of  a  <'  real  lord/' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  all  know  there 
ia,  or  very^lately  was  in  existence,  a  house 
in  Wall-street  at  New  York,  which  was 
long  pointed  out  to  the  curious  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
(his  present  Majesty  William  IV.)  when 
he  was  a  stripling  officer  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Digby ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  seat  cme's-self  in  the 
very  same  window-^eot  in  Brooklyn, 
whence  the  veritable  Earl  of  Caithness 
waa  woni  with  ''  half  an  eye''  to  watch 
the  Union  flying  at  the  flag-staff  in  the 
Fort,  or  ^'vcMere  ia  aee,''  turn  his  glance 
upon  hia  own  regiment  quartered  on  his 
own  aide  of  the  river. 

The  late  Earl  of  Harrington  was  also 
in  Americai  a  captain  in  the  S9th  foot, 
and  a  supernumerary  aid  of  general  Bur- 
goyne.     He  was  very  soon  exchanged, 
and  in  two  years  after,  we  heard  of  his 
surrender  at  discretion  to  the  fiur  heiress 
of  Brompton  park.      He  has  recently 
been  moat  distinguished  as  the  father  of 
that  eminent  fop,  Lord  Petersham,  the 
eavy  of  Bond^«treel  and  the  pride  of  the 
paoe.    This  sort  of  notoriety,  though  not 
exactly  ior  the  aame  reason,  was  that 
which  inunortalized  ^  Philip  Ticknease, 
fadierofLord  Audiey/'  The  celebrated 
Lady  Harriet   Ackland,   although  we 
never  oould  forsive  her  second  marriage 
with  Mr.  Brudenell,  (chaplain  to  the 
artillery)  apon  the  aaajor's  being  killed 
in  a  duel  in  England,  has  rendered  her- 
self for  ever  famous.     The  exhibition  of 
her  devotion  to  him  amid  the  horrors  of 
battle  and  tiie  tedious  hours  of  sickness, 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  classic  pen 
of  Buig(^ae,  as  a  **  picture  of  the  spirit. 
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the  enterprise,  and  the  distress  of  romance 
realized  y  and  regulated  upon  the  chaste 
and  sober  principles  of  rational  love  and 
connubial  duty/ 

The  baroness  of  Heidesel  will  also  be 
long  remembered,  from  the  display  of 
similar  qualities  ;  but  there  were  many, 
very  many  others,  some  of  them  of  eaual 
rank,  whose  misfortunes  in  America  nad 
no  such  happy  termination,  who  were 
exposed  to  similar  privations,  and  en- 
countered similar  hardships,  yet  were 
fated  to  return  no  more  to  their  native 
land. 

I  happened,  I  think  it  was  in  January, 
1780,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  to 
be  at  Flushing,  Long  Island  ;  of  course 
I  was  too  young  to  be  a  combatant,  so 
I  wandered  about  among  my  friends, 
as  circumstances  directed  ;  sometimes 
among  tlie  whigs  and  sometimes  among 
the  tories,  having,  by  the  aid  of  friends 
in  both  armies,  a  passport  to  tlie  one  or 
the  other  side.  At  this  particular  time, 
I  observed  a  funeral  procession  of  rather 
an  extraordinary  character.  In  its  ap- 
pearance it  was  partly  civil  and  partly 
military.  A  carriage  dressed  in  sable 
plumes  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
military  men  with  the  usual  badges  of 
mourning.  They  belonged  to  the  22nd, 
38tli  and  80th  regiments ;  tlie  latter  gre- 
nadiers. It  proceeded  in  silence  along 
the  street,  having  started  from  a  public 
house  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Vanderbilt.  I  could  not  perceive  any 
persons  attending  as  principal  mourners, 
although  great  grief  was  discoverable  in 
the  countenance  of  those  present.  Upon 
further  inquiry  I  found  that  it  was  the 
funeral  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Napier, 
and  that  the  corpse  was  now  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  vault  of  lieutenaot-govemor 
Colden,  at  Springfield,  whence,  at  a  con- 
venient opportunity,  it  was  to  be  r^ 
moved  to  England.  She  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  when  she  died.  Young 
and  beautiful,  she  was  tlie  idol  of  her 
family,  which  she  had  no^  hesitated  to 
forsake,  that  she  might  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  her  husband.  lie  commanded 
a  company  of  grenadiers  in  the  80th 
regiment,  and  was  the  son  of  Lord  Na- 
pier, a  Scottish  nobleman. 

If  I  mistake  not,  he  had  seen  service 
with  the  army  of  Canada,  and  after  its 
surrender  to  general  Gates,  was  enabled, 
by  an  early  exchange,  to  retire  with  hii 


wife  to  Long  Island,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health.  They  had  two  danghters, 
one  of  the  age  of  three  years,  and  the 
other  of  two,  who  were  the  dear  sdbce 
of  their  retirement.    If  it  be  true  dial 

**  AU  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  deligbts. 
Whatever  sttra  tills  mortal  firame. 

All  are  but  mioistera  of  love. 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame." 

the  reunion  of  these  young  people  mint 
have  been  blissful. 

An  expedition  to  the  southward  wsa 
soon  the  miwelcome  cause  of  their  sepa- 
ration. They  parted ;  and  it  was  dunng 
his  absence  that  this  hapless  woman  be- 
came alarmingly  ill.  From  thb  illness 
she  never  recovered.  She  vras  from  the 
first  sensible  of  her  danger,  and  she  felt 
a  strong  presentiment  that  shewouki  see 
her  husband  no  more  ;  and  for  those  to 
whom  her  heart  instinctively  clung  with 
the  affection  of  a  daughter,  she  could 
only  address  her  secret  pravers,  divided 
as  she  was  fit>m  them,  by  the  wide  in- 
ters of  the  Atlantic. 

Her  two  little  girls  were  about  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  strangers, 
and  as  no  one  could  foresee  the  issue  of 
the  expedition  in  which  their  beloved 
father  vn»  engaged,  she  could  not  but 
fancy  them  orphans  in  a  foreign  hodi 
far  from  every  relative,  and  exposed  to 
the  thousand  mischances  that  lie  in  wait 
for  unprotected  infiincy.  Hiese  dis- 
tressing reflections  would  also  seem  to 
have  been  heightened  by  the  oonsiden- 
tion  that  it  was  very  uncertain  whether 
the  king's  troops  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  at  New  York.  Anti- 
cipating the  confusion  of  a  retreat,  and 
the  hurry  of  an  embarkation  incnased 
by  the  approach  of  danger,  must  she  not 
have  shuadered  at  the  »te  of  these  two 
little  innocents  destitute  of  eveiy  dsin 
to  protection  but  that  of  helplesnett. 

And,  then  too,  she  was  about  to  die  is 
a  foreign  land  I  to  mingle  her  ashes  with 
a  soil  neither  kindred  to  her  heart,  nor 
consoling  in  its  associations.  Nogeotie 
hand  smoothed  her  dying  pillow ;  no  well 
known  voice  responded  to  her  lastsigliS' 
What  a  moment  for  such  a  young  and 
interesting  woman  I  What  agonies  osv 
we  not  imagine  to  have  been  ber's  I  Ha 
career  of  life,  of  rank,  of  honour,  dosiof 
with  circumstances  so  little  befittitf 
their  proud  claims.  What  honon  would 
we  not  naturally  attribute  to  thai  hour 
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of  accomdating  angaisb,  to  that  child, 
to  that  motiwr,  to  that  wife  I  What 
wretchedness  to  that  fatal  roomant  which 
WIS  about  to  sever  their  purest,  freshest, 
sweetest  ties !  Quite  otherwise.  This 
adminble  young  woman  died  ¥rith  se- 
renity sad  resignatioo.  KeUpion  shed 
its  light  upon  her  heart,  and  fSutb,  '<  that 
daughter  of  the  skies,"  renewed  her 
sinluiig  spirit  with  life  and  hope.  She 
fieorlessly  committed  her  infants  to  Iheir 
Father  in  heaven,and  in  the  full  assurance 
of  a  triumph  orer  death  and  the  grave, 
she  gently  yielded  up  her  spirit  to  Him 
who  gave  it. 

Colonel  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  then 
resided  at  Flushing,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  distingubhml  personage,  connect- 
ed with  the  Lothian  family,  immediately 
carried  the  children  to  his  own  home, 
where  ihey  remained  until  the  return  of 
their  father,  tenderly  taken  care  of  and 
cherished. 

The  feelings  of  that  father,  upon  his 
return,  are  not  for  me  to  describe.  Those 
agonies  which  afibction  may  feel,  but 
which  are  too  sacred  thoughtlessly  to  be 
portrayed,  were,  on  this  occasion,  deep 
and  withering.  That  cheek  which  toil 
and  exposure  had  not  yet  blanched,  was 
now  pale  with  care  and  furrowed  by  grief. 
I  never  learned  what  became  of  the 
children ;  whether  they  returned  to  their 
**  ain  couotrie,''  to  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood within  the  balls  or  Thirlstane, 
"  the  elass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
iortDf  or  early  slept  on  the  hill  side 
of  Selkirk,  covered  by  the  heath  and 
shaded  by  the  broom.  Perhaps  at  this 
moment  they  live  in  a  green  old  age, 
the  chronicles  of  that  fiated  period,  when 
the  mother  country  by  her  ill*starred 
policy  threw  away  one  of  her  brightest 
jewels.  Indivi4nal  suffering,  increased 
and  rendered  pdignant  beyond  the  usual 
lot  of  humanity,  marked  a  contest  which 
was  founded  upon  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. 

And  here  was  one  of  its  victims,  a 
sweet  and  modest  flower,  that  was  trans- 
ported from  its  native  bed,  to  sink  under 
^  stormy  climate,  and  the  rude  vrinds 
to  which  her  fate  exposed  her.  Under 
other  cticnmstances  sne  might  have  lived 
to  grace  society  and  throw  around  her 
^  influence  of  virtue,  taste  and  educa- 
tion. But  she  was  doomed  to  fell  like 
^  btosiom  from  the  tree. 


NARRATIVE 

OF  THE   DBEAOFUL    SUFFEEINGS   OF  SIX 
naSERTERS. 

The  following  singular  and  aflfecting 
nenative  of  the  suflSerings  attending  six 
desertors  from  the  artillery  of  St.  Helena, 
was  related  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  on 
oath,  by  John  Brown,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors: 

'<  In  June,  1799,  I  belonged  to  the 
first  company  of  artillery,  in  the  service 
of  the  garrison  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  about  half  an  hour  before  parade 
time,  M'Kinnon,  gunner  and  orderly  of 
the  second  company,  asked  me  if  I  was 
willing  to  go  with  him  on  board  an  Ame- 
rican ship  called  the  Columbia,  Captain 
Henry  Lelar,  the  only  ship  then  in  the 
Roads.  After  -some  conversation,  I 
agreed,  and  met  him  about  seven  o'clock 
at  the  playhouse,  where  I  found  one 
M*Quin,  of  Major  Searle*s  company  ; 
another  man  called  Brighouse,  another 
named  Parr,  and  the  sixth  Matthew  Con« 
way.  Parr  was  a  good  seaman,  and 
said  he  would  take  us  to  the  island  of 
Ascension,  or  lay  off  the  harbour  till  the 
Columbia  could  weigh  anchor  and  come 
out.  Brighouse  and  Conway  proposed 
to  cut  a  whale*boat  from  out  of  the  har- 
bour, to  prevent  the  Columbia  from  being 
suspected;  which  they  efiected,  having 
therein  a  coil  of  rope  and  five  oars,  with 
a  large  stone  she  was  moored  by  :  this 
happened  about  eleven  at  night.  We 
observed  lanthoms  passing  on  the  line 
towards  the  sea  gate,  and  hearing  a  great 
noise,  thought  we  were  missed  and 
searched  for.  We  immediately  embarked 
in  the  whale-boat,  with  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  brrad  in  a  bag,  a  small 
keg  of  water,  supposed  lo  contain  about 
thirteen  gallons,  and  a  compass  given  to 
us  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Co- 
Itunbia.  We  then  left  the  ship,  pulling 
with  two  earsonly,  to  get  a-hesMl  of  her  ; 
the  boat  was  half  full  of  water,  and 
nothing  to  bail  her  out.  In  this  condi- 
tion vire  rowed  out  to  sea,  and  lay  off  the 
island  a  great  distance,  expecting  the 
American  ship  hourly.  About  twelve 
o'clock,  the  second  day,  no  ship  appear- 
ing, by  Parr*s  advice,  we  bore  away, 
steering  N.by  W.  and  then  N.  N.  W.for 
the  Island  of  Ascension,  using  our  hand- 
kerchiefs as  substitutes  for  sails. 

"  We  continued  our  course  till  about 
the  18th  in  the  morning,  when  we  law  a 
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number  of  birds,  but  no  land  ;  about 
twelve  that  day,  Parr  said  he  was  sure 
that  we  must  be  past  the  island,  account- 
ing it  must  be  eisht  hundred  miles  from 
fit.  Helena.  V/e  then  each  of  us  took 
our  shirts,  and  with  them  made  a  small 
spritrsail,  and  laoed  jackets  and  trowsers 
together,  to  the  waistband,  to  keep  us 
warm,  and  then  altered  our  course  lo  W. 
by  N.  thinking  to  make  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  the  American  coast.  ProYisioB  run- 
ning very  short,  we  allowed  oursalTes  one 
ounce  of  bread  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  two  mouthfuls  of  waler.  We  oon- 
tinued  till  the  36th,  when  all  our  provi- 
sions were  espended.  On  the  3fth, 
M'Quin  took  a  piece  of  bamboo  in  his 
mouth  to  chew,  and  we  all  followed  his 
example.  On  that  night,  it  being  my 
turn  to  steer  the  boat,  imd  remembering 
to  have  read  of  persons  in  our  situation 
eating  their  shoes,  I  cut  a  piece  off  one 
of  mine ;  liut,  it  being  soaked  with  salt 
water,  I  was  obliaed  to  spit  it  out,  and 
take  the  inside  sole,  which  I  eat  part  of, 
but  found  no  benefit  fimn  it.  On  the  Isl 
of  July,  Parr  caught  a  dolphin  with  a 
gaff  that  had  been  left  in  the  boat.  We 
all  fell  on  our  knees,  and  thanked  Ood 
for  his  goodness  to  us.  We  tore  up  the 
fish,  and  hung  it  to  dry  ;  about  four  w« 
eat  part  of  it,  which  agreed  with  us  pretty 
well.  On  thisftsh  we  subsisted  till  the 
4th,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  finding 
the  whole  expended,  bones  and  all.  Parr, 
myself,  Brighouse,  and  Convrey,  pro- 
posed to  scuttle  die  boat,  and  let  her  seo 
down,  to  put  us  out  of  our  misery  ;  the 
other  two  rejected,  observing,  that  God 
who  bad  made  man  always  found  some- 
thing lo  eat.  On  the  6tb,  about  deveo, 
M*&innon  proposed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  cast  lots  for  one  of  us  to  die,  in 
order  to  save  the  rest ;  to  whicii  we  eon- 
sented.  The  lots  were  made.  WilUan 
Parr,  being  side  two  days  before  with 
the  spotted  fever,  was  encluded.  It  was 
agreed  that  No.  5,  should  die,  nmd  the 
lots  being  unfolded,  M^Kibbob  was 
No.5.  We  had  agreed  that  he  whose  let  it 
was,  should  bleed  himself  to  death ;  for 
which  purpose  we  had  provided  our- 
selves with  nails  shaipenedi  which  ire 
got  from  the  boat.  M ^kinnon,  with  one 
of  them,  cut  bimsetf  in  three  plaoss, 
in  his  foot,  hand  and  vnist,  and  preying 
God  to  forgive  him,  died  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afWnrerds.    Before  he  was 


quite  coU,  Brighouse,  with  ore  of  t^tm 
nails,  cut  a  pieoe  of  flesh  off  his  tUglii 
and  hung  it  up,  leaving  hb  body  is  (Ik 
boat;  about  three  hours  after  vesllsil 
of  it,  only  a  very  small  pieoe :  this  pine 
lasted  us  till  the  7th.    We  dippid  Hit 
body  every  two  boon  into  the  8SK,io  pit- 
serve  it.     Pan  havinff  fiiund  s  aisoeflf 
slate  in  the  bottom  ofthe  boat,  bslltt^ 
pened  it  on  the  other  large  stone,  ini 
with  it  cut  another  pieoe  off  the  thigh, 
which  lasted  us  till  the  8lh;  when  it 
being  my  watch,  and  observing  the  wilKt 
about  break  of  day,  to  change  floioaf)  i 
called  the  rest,  thinking  we*  were  ssv 
shore,  but  saw  no  land,  it  not  being 
quite  daylidbt.     As  eoon  as  dsy  sp- 
peared,  we  discovered  land  right  shni, 
and  steering  towaids  it,  about  Ml  a 
the  morning  we  were  doee  to  tbesnoic : 
there  being  a  very  heavy  anrfyfre  cufoi- 
voured  to  turn  the  boat's  head  to  it,  bn, 
being  very  vreak,  we  were  unable.  Sots 
after,  the  boat  upset;  Bsjrself,  Coaesy, 
and  Pair  got  on  shore.    MH^uie  mi 
Brighouse  were  both  drowned.     Wc 
diseoveredasmallhui  on  the  brecb,ii 
which  was  an  Indian  «nd  his  sssihcr, 
who  spoke  Portuguese,  and  I  under- 
standing  that  Unguace,  learnt  tfast  tbtic 
was  a  village  about  Bute  miles  disissi, 
called  Belmont.    This  Indian  wciAto 
the  village,  and  gave  informaiion  Ifot 
the  French  had  Unded,  and  in  about  l«o 
heun  the  goremor  of  the  villa^i,  a  cle^ 
gyman,  vrith.  eeversl  amied  saee,  look 
Conway  and  Bwr  piisoaen,  ^ring  Ihre 
np  by  their  hands  and  fod,  and  ffogiif 
tbem  on  a  bemboo  stick;   «Ml«aiy$ 
manner  took  them  to  dbe  fJUiBt.    I 
being  very  meak^  rMnciaod  in  foe  kat 
some  time,  but  vras  elks  minis  tsUs- 
On  oar  tdlang  them  we  wen  f^^, 
we  wen  immediately  fdencedy  and  tee 
haaBmoeks fvovided.    Wew&mltkm'm 
diem  to  the  govcnior'shoQae^  who  kt  m 
lay  OB  his  own  bed,  and  fava  «a  aelk  ss' 
rice  to  eat ;  not  having  eaten  any  Ihisi 
for  a  ooBsklerahle  tame,  vn  were  lod* 
jwwd, aad oentm«ed  m  m  Urn  nii 
duiiBg  which  tine  the  gowBor  wsoU  i> 
the  govHBor  of  fit  Mvador,  who  W 
a  small  sehooBntoaplBDecBlkd  Pwi 
fiequBo,  to  take  us  to  fit.  SBlmier.   ^* 
ooBtiBued  thenaboBft  thirtaasi  days,  dec- 
iag  which  lime  the  inhahilBis  naie  ap 
a  suheeriptioB  of  ftOL  each  aan.    ^« 
then  embaifced  in  the  Mbpb.  b  Pertu- 
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goew  ihip»  §at  LbboD  ;  Ptrrat  mate, 
Conway  boatiwain'smateyin^flelfy  Uiiiig 
skUy,  a  puMogcr.  In  thuteen  days 
m  arrived  at  Riode  Janeiio.  I  watdc» 
tennioed  to  give  myielf  up  the  first  op* 
portuoity,  in  order  to  relate  my  sufferings 
to  the  men  of  this  gurison,  to  deter 
tliem  from  erer  attempting  so  nad  a 
scheme. 


BLAIE  TBE  RBPUBLICAH  ADMIBAL« 

Blakb  was  one  of  those  great  cbarac- 
tm  dnt  searcseiy  appear  onoe  in  an  age, 
ud  then  are  only  made  known  bjr  Sie 
eitrwrdinanf  pressure  of  eztraordinaty 
CTsnis.  Affmiral  Robert  Blake^  born 
ID  1589,  al  Bridgewatcr^  in  Somerset- 
shire, was  cdueated  at  Oxford,  and  took 
the  dsgrae  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1617. 
In  1640  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
fcf  Bridge waler,  on  aecount  of  his  well- 
known  repablican  principles^  and  served 
in  the  Parliament's  arm^,  with  great  re- 
pofataoD,  during  the  citiI  wars.  But  he 
ughiy  disappTOTcd  of  bringing  the  King 
to  trial ;  una  was  firequentjfy  heard,  with 
his  usual  bluntness,  to  say,  he  would  as 
freely  venture  his  life  to  save  the  King, 
M  ever  he  did  to  serve  the  Parliament. 
Yet  after  the  Ring's  death  he  warmly' 
adhered  to  the  republican  party,  and, 
next  to  Cromwell,  was  the  ablest  officer 
thev  had.  In  1648,  he  was  appointed, 
with  die  oolonels  Dean  and  Popham,  to 
command  &e  fleet,  and  on  this  new  ele- 
ment  soon  evsneed  the  greatness  of  his 
tslSDts ;  for  having  pumied  the  squad* 
lua  of  Priaee  Rupert  to  Malaga,  and 
destroyed  all  the  ships  exoept  two,  he 
was  constituted  sole  admiral;  and  in 
September,  1659,  ddeated  the  Dutdi 
fleet,  eommanded  b^  Van  Tromp,  Ruy- 
ter,  and  De  Witt,  m  a  sanguinary  en* 
gsgement  off  the  Downs,  in  which  the 
Dttttih  lost  four  ships  of  war,  and  had 
two  thousand  men  wounded  or  slain. 
And  again  in  February,  he  defeated 
them  in  the  Channel,  when  they  lost 
twe]?e  dhlps  of  vrar,  and  thirty  merchant- 
>»en.  And  in  July,  in  tlie  following 
year,  he  arrived  in  time  to  give  such  ef- 
fective aid  to  the  fleet  under  Monk  and 
Bean  ,off  the  North  Foreland,  that  a 
complete  victory  was  obtained,  when 
the  Dutdi  lost  nineteen  ships  of  war.  In 
April,  1653,  when  Cromwell  turned  out 
the  Parliament,  and  assumed  the  su- 
pr«ne  power,  Blake  kept  order  in  his 


fleet,  and  addressed  this  celebrated  short 
and  pithy  speech  ta  his  officers  :  ^  It  is 
not  for  us  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to 
keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us.''  Pro- 
ceeding to  tlie  Mediterranean,  in  1654, 
with  orders  to  procure  satisfociion  for 
the  injuries  done  to  our  merchants,  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect by  the  French  and  Dutdi  officers 
at  Cadis,  as  well  as  the  Algerines,  who 
taking  the  English  prisonep  out  of  the 
Sallee  rovers,  presented  them  to  Blake, 
in  order  to  purchase  his  iuTour,  and  af- 
terwards willingly  ooncluded  a  peace 
with  him.  But  at  Tunis,  the  dey  having 
rashly  defied  him,  sajrinff,  ''  Here  are 
our  castles  of  Goletto  and  Porto  Ferino ; 
do  your  worst,''  Blake,  after  two  hours' 
cannonade,  rendered  the  caatle  defence^ 
less,  and  burnt  with  his  boats  nine  Tu- 
nisian ships  in  the  road.  From  Tunis 
he  sailed  to  Tripoli,  and  obliged  the.ba^ 
shaw  to  restore  the  English  prisoners. 
Then  returning  to  Tunis,  he  granted  them 
as  a  great  foyour,  a  peace ;  and  having 
obli|^  the  knights  of  Malta  to  restore 
the  effects  taken  by  the  privateer,  spread 
everywhere  such  a  terror  of  the  British 
fleet,  that  most  of  the  princes  and  the 
states  of  Italy  sent  solemn  embassies  to 
the  Protector.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
1657,  he  made  his  famous  attack  on 
the  Spanish  ships  and  galleons,  lying 
strongly  posted  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Crus,  in  the  island  of  Teneriflfe,  and 
sunk  or  burnt  the  whole  of  them.  This 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable actions  that  erer  happened  at 
sea.  ''  It  was  so  miraculous  (says  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon),  that  all  men  vrim 
knew  the  place,  wondered  that  any  sober 
man,  vrith  what  courage  soever  endowed, 
would  have  undertaken  it ;  and  they 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve what  thev  had  done;  whilst  the 
Spaniards  oommrted  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  devils,  and  not  men, 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner." This  was  me  last  great  exploit  of  tlie 
renowned  Blake.  He  was  consumed 
with  a  dropsy  and  scurvy  ;  and  having 
hastened  home  that  he  might  yield  up 
his  last  breath  in  his  native  country,  as 
the  ship  came  into  Plymouth  Sound  he 
expirea. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  never  man 
so  jealous  for  a  (action  was  so  much  re- 
spected and  esteemed  even  by  the  op- 
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posite  factions.  Disinterested,  geneioas, 
libera],  ambitious  only  of  true  glory, 
dreeulful  only  to  his  avowed  enemies,  he 
forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  that  age,  and  the  least  stained  with 
those  errors  and  violences  which  were 
then  so  predominant.  Lord  Clarendon 
observes  that  *'  he  was  the  first  man  who 
brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very 
formidable,  %nd  were  discovered  by  him 
to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  flight  those 
who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  lie 
was  the  first  that  infused  that  degree  of 
courage  into  the  seamen,  by  making 
them  see  by  experience  what  mighty 
things  they  could  do,  if  they  were  re- 
solved ;  and  the  first  tlmt  taught  them 
to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  in  water." 

During  the  life  of  Blake  he  had  been 
honoured  with  a  gold  chain,  put  round 
his  neck  by  the  Protector,  who,  on  being 
informed   of  his  death,  ordered  him  a 

Com  pons  funeral  at  the  public  charge  ; 
ut  It  has  been  said,  *^  the  tears  of  his 
countrymen  were  the  most  honourable 
panegyric  on  his  memory."  If  any 
other  were  required,  it  may  surely  be 
found  in  the  choice  of  his  name  for  a 
royal  ship  of  the  line,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  a  war  arising  out  of  the  mischiefs 
of  republicanism. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  so 
determined  a  republican  as  Blake,  in 
conferring  his  name  on  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship  in  the  royal  navy,  in  the  49th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty, 
(1808)  forms  a  noble  and  dignified  con- 
trast with  the  puerile  virulence  and  Ja- 
cobinical frenzy  exercised  by  the  revo- 
lutionists  of  FTance,.against  every  name 
which  bore  the  remotest  allusion  to 
talents  or  virtue  distinguished  under  any 
form  of  government  at  variance  wim 
their  own.  And  this  name  of  Blake  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence,  not  only 
of  the  triumph  of  distinguished  naval 
worth,  but  OS  tlie  firmest  triumph  of  the 
true  principles  of  freedom  over  the 
wild  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. 


CAPTAIN    DEATH. 


Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  desperate  courage 
than  that  which  was  shewn  by  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  an  English  privateer. 


called  the  Terrible,  under  the  oomma&d 
of  Captain  Death,  of  twenty-six  guis 
and  two  hundred  men.  On  the  33rd  of 
December,  1757,  he  engaged  and  msde 

Srize  of  a  laige  French  snip,  from  St. 
laloes,  after   an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  he  had  his  brother  and  sixteen 
seamen  killed ;  he  then  secured  his  priie 
with  forty  men,  and  directed  his  course 
for  England  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Ven- 
geance of  thirty-4ix  guns,  a  privateer,  of 
St.  Domingo.     Their  first  step  wis  to 
attack  the  prize,  which  vras  easily  re- 
taken ;    the  two  ships  then  bore  down 
upon  the  Terrible,  wnoae  mainmast  was 
shot  away  by  the  first  broadside.     Not- 
withstanding this  disaster,  the  Terrible 
maintained  such  a  furious  engagement 
against  both,  as  can  hardly  bepanUeled 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.    The 
French  commander  and  his  second  lieo- 
tenant  were  killed,  with  two-tfatrds  of 
his  company  ;   but  the  gallant  Cautsu 
Death,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  oiicen 
and  almost  his  whole  crew,  having  met 
with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  vfas  boarded 
by  tiie  enemy,  who  found  no  mon  than 
twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  a  leg  or 
an  arm,  and  the  other  ten  yrievondv 
wounded  1 1 !    Tlie  ship  itself  lay  like  i 
wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the  wfaol^ 
exhibited  a  scene  of  horror  and  desoU- 
tion.  The  victorious  ship  was  so  shatterpd 
tliat  it  was  scarcely  ^ble  to  tow  the 
Terrible  into    St.    Maioes,   where  she 
was  beheld  with  the  utmost  astooisb- 
ment  and  terror. 

This  adventure  was  no  sooner  known 
in  England,  than  a  liberal  snbscripiioii 
was  rused  for  the  suppon  of  Death's 
widow,  and  that  part  ofthe  cicw  which 
surviv^  the  engagement. 

There  was  a  most  peculiar  combins* 
tion  of  names  belongmg  to  this  priva- 
teer; the  Terrible  was  equiuped^  at 
Execution-Dock— commanded  d^  Cap- 
tain Death — ^his  lieutenant  was  naowd 
Devil,  and  the  Surgeon's  name  was 
Gh(M(t. 


London  :~PriBted  1»f  Jossvv  Last.S. 
street.  If ampstead-road ;  and 

W.  M.CLABK,l9»WVWkdC>l«M» 

roW{  J.  Patvik,  17i  Uic^atiwt. 

•nd  maybe  had,  by  older,  ofaU  BookMllan» 

town  and  country. 
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BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 


I  within  two  marches,  nheo  he 
l<uri]t  that  it  had  been  taken  only  tno 
^p  before.  The  Marshal  was  much 
<^>a^iied  at  the  news,  but  he  contented 
liiiiistlf,  as  report  saya,  with  breaking  all 
llie  iilaies  aoA  dishes  in  his  immediate 
'^aen,  and  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
^ille.  Marmont  loo,  wlio  had  invested 
<'iudad  Kodrlgo,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Iladnjoz,  retreated 
Utt  day  after  its  capture,  and  fell  back  to 
Salamanca. 

l/ird  Wellington's  first  olijpcl  was  to 
iiilfrrupt  the  communiciilion  Iwlween  the 
'«o  I'rcnch  generals,  by  destroying  their 
■orks  and  bridge  of  bows  across  the 
'riigus,ai  Almaraz,  an  operation  gallantly 


and  ably  performed  by  Sir  Ilowlond 
Hill,  fat  present  Lord  Ilill,  and  Com- 
roander  in  Chief.)  He  then  advanced 
towards  Salamanca  in  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  French  withdrew  beyond  the 
river  Tormes,  on  whose  right  bonk  il 
stands ;  the  Itritish  entered  the  city,  and 
having  reduced  several  strong  forts  which 
the  enemy  liad  there  constructed,  pursued 
Marmont  and  his  army  to  the  Douro. 
Bui  the  Marshal  being  strongly  rein- 
forced, even  advanced  i^in,  and  caused 
the  Ilrilish  general  in  his  turn  to  retire. 
And  now  began  a  brilliant  contest  ofskill, 
between  the  two  commanders,  in  which 
each  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  and  wielded  them  witli  consummate 
ability.  Mannont's  object  was  evidently 
to  cut  ofTtbeallies  from  their  coromunica- 
tioD  will)  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
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and  not  to  fight  a  battle,  unless  at  such 
advantage  as  might  seem  to  render  his 
success  certain ;  to  firustrate  this  design 
was  of  course  the  purpose  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington. The  manoeuTies  of  the  French 
T**y»M  were  met  by  corresponding 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  British 
general,  and  thus  rendered  of  no  avail ; 
and  for  six  days  did  this  game  of  skill 
continue.  **  It  was  an  awnd  sight,''  says 
Mr.  Southey,  "to  bdiold  two  great 
armies  in  an  open  and  level  oountrv, 
moving  in  paraUel  lines  in  fiill  march, 
and  frequently  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  each  other,  each  waiting  for  some 
fiivouiable  moment,  in  whidi  the  anta- 
gonist ought  be  found  at  &idt."  Nor 
was  it  long  before  it  came. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
July,  the  British  army  was  potted,  with 
its  left  resting  on  the  river  Tormes,  and 
its  right,  near  two  remaikably  bold  rocky 
heights,  called  the  Dos  Arapiles;  tlie 
enemy  being  immediately  in  front,  and 
covered  by  a  thick  wood.  About  eight 
o'clock,  a  column  of  French  soldiers 
issued  from  the  wood,  and  advancing 
rapidly,  seised  the  outer  and  most  ex- 
tensive of  those  strong  points ;  the  other 
was  instantly  occupiea  by  the  British. 
Marshal  Marmont  collected  behind  the 
Arapiles  a  large  force,  and  having  great 
reliance  on  his  skill  as  a  tactician,  com- 
menced mancBuvring  on  a  range  of  easy 
heiffhts,  about  a  thousand  yards  in  front 
of  his  opponents.  In  this  manner  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  spent;  but 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
marshal,  with  much  show,  and  amidst 
great  noise,  caused  by  the  firing  of  his 
artillery,  and  the  muskets  of  a  cloud  of 
skirmishers  thrown  out  from  his  front 
and  flank,  rapidly  extended  his  left,  and 
moved  forward  his  troops,  "apparently," 
said  Lord  Wellington  in  his  despatch, 
"  with  an  intention  to  embrace,  by  tlie 
position  of  his  troops,  and  by  his  fire, 
our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to 
attack  and  breaks  our  line ;  or  at  all 
events,  to  render  difficult  any  movement 
of  ours  to  our  right.  This  manceuvre 
of  Marmont's  offered  the  British  general 
an  opportunity  of  attack,  for  which  he 
had  been  anxiously  looking.  lie  was  at 
dinner,  when  informed  of  it ;  but  at  once 
perceiving  his  advantage,  he  rose  in  such 
haste  has  to  overturn  the  table,  exclaiming, 


^Marmont's  good  genius  has  fomkcn 
him :"  in  an  instant  he  was  on  hombttk, 
issuing  those  orders  which  won  the  bftttk 
of  Salamanca. 

The  French  had  dai^ierouslTweskeMd 
their  left  by  too  greatly  exlendingit   h 
rested  originally,  as  we  have  obsemd, 
upon  one  of  two  remarkable  rocky  pouts, 
called  the  Dos  Arapiles,  on  the  other  of 
which  was  posted  the  British  right;  but 
it  was  BOW  proloi^ed  on  the  heights 
beyond  that  point.    The  British  Genenl 
resolved  on  three  simuHaneoos  attids 
upon  this  pari  of  Mannont's  arm j :  one 
upon  its  fitmt;  a  aeoood  tonrnporltiK 
first  by  as8^ii«  theAniiOe8liid,iifaKh 
the  enemy  held;  and  t&e  olherto  ton 
dieir  left  upon  the  heists.    TbediriBoos 
of  Gcsienis  Leith  and  Cole,  wilh  Bnd- 
foid's  brigade^  and  Sir  Slapleton  Cotton's 
cavalry,  were  cfaaiged  with  the  fast; 
General  Pack's,    and   two  PortDSoest 
regents,  with  the   seoond ;  and  dte 
third  diviiiion,  under  Pakenham,  irith 
D'Uiban's  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  under  Cdonel  Hervey,iieK 
directed  upon  the  third. 

Pakenham's  force  moved  briiklf  ovff 
the  intervening  valley,  and  paflbgbe- 
yond  the  enemy's  extended  left,  shaost 
before  they  were  aware  of  his  inteatioDY 
formed  across  their  flank,  dfofe  dtfio 
back  in  disorder,  and  overthrew  ewr 
thing  that  presented  itself,  llie  eanby 
duuqged,  and  breaking  in  gallantly  tmoKm 
the  confused  masses  of  infantry,  pot 
numbers  to  the  sword.  Tlie  atteck  ift 
front  was  equally  successful;  the  British 
troops  had  been  lyi^g  stretched  on  the 
ground,  to  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  hexq 
cannonade  to  which  they  were  exposal 
for  about  an  hour,  when  the  wekooe 
orders  came,  which  bade  them  adTincf 
against  the  enemy.  "The  distsnce/ 
says  Mr.  Southey,  "was  more  than* 
mile,  up  a  steep  height  crowned  hj 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  left 
had  to  pass  through  the  village,  iKiiich 
formed  a  considerable  obstruction ;  thcj 
advanced  in  perfect  order,  not  firinsr* 
shot  till  they  had  gained  the  summit, 
from  whence  the  guns  which  had  annowil 
them  were  hastily  withdrawn,  nor  till 
they  had  received  the  fire  of  tbe  enc«>. 
who  were  formed  into  squares  to  rrssi 
thera.  When  tliey  were  within  «oo>e 
thirty  yards,  the  word  was  given  to  6pe 
I  and  charge ;    this  instantly  threw  the 
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jquuesmlodiflorder;  Ihe  heavy  csvabj 
coming  up  on  the  riglit  incmaed  their 
coDfunon;  Ihey  6ed  then,  and  in  their 
fligbty  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  their 
extreme  kft,  flying  before  Maior-General 
Pikenham'tdivirion."  The  French  were 
dnvea  suoeeanvely  firam  one  height  to 
•Bother;  end  a  laige  munber  of  them 
made  prisonen. 

But  the  Britiflb  iood  expericnoed  a 
cbed,  in  cooseqoenoe  of  the  fiohue  of 
Piek'i  attack  apon  the  Aiapilesy  enaUing 
d»  enemy  to  throw  toipe  troope  upon 
tfe  left  of  the  force  which  had  attained 
their  front  Cole's  divisioB  was  obliged 
to  pfe  way,  sAer  a  severe  eootest,  in 
^*hich  their  general  was  wounded.  But 
the  promptiMe  ci  Bfanfaal  Beresford, 
and  the  opportune  aid  afforded  by  a  ftesh 
division  whidi  had  been  kept  in  reserve, 
utd  which  Lofd  Wellington  now  ordered 
Qpf  soon  restored  the  sueoess  of  the 
witiab.  Hie  enemy's  risfat,  however, 
raoforoed  bv  the  troops  vAieh  had  iled 
fram  Ins  left,  and  by  those  which  had 
BOW  retired  from  the  ArapUes,  still  eon- 
tinued  to  resist;  ^eyre-formed  and  took 
op  their  groimd  with  great  quickness  and 
f^^h  almost  at  right  angles  to  their 
original  inmt,  the  iniSuitry  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  in  line,  supported  by 
heavy  cKsse  cotmnns  in  reserve,  the 
cavalry  in  masses  on  their  flanks,  and 
the  artiOery  posted  at  the  advanced 
knolls,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  face  of 
theh(9ght.  But  all  their  lesistanoe  was 
*ain ;  they  were  driven  back,  and  soon 
fled  thraiof^  die  woods  towards  the 
Tonnes,  cmby,  tnfimtoy,  and  baggage, 
all  mixed  togedier.  They  were  bnskly 
pursued;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
**as  k^y  advantageous  to  them,  imd 
under  its  cover  many  escaped,  who  must 
otherwise  have  follen  into  the  hands  of 
thenetors. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  vras  severe  on 
^  sides,  and  paiticulaily  on  fSbai  of 
the  Fren(».  Besides  the  dead  and 
^^yundedythey  left  7000  prisoners  on  the 
^M ;  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  vrith 
s«*«il  smmnnition-waggons,  two  eagles, 
*nd  six  cokmiBi  were  taken  from  them. 
^>f  the  allies,  nearly  5000  vrere  killed 
and  wounded;  among  iSbe  latter  vrere 
^^enenls  Cfde  and  Leith,  and  Mandial 
^^resfcvd ;  and  among  die  former  vras 
Oenersl  Le  Merchant,  vrhose  loss  the 
£arl  of  Wellington  regretted  as  that  of 


**  a  most  noble  officer/'  On  the  French 
side,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle. 
General  Marmont  was  so  badly  wounded 
by  a  shell,  near  the  right  shoulder,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  carried  off  the  field 
by  six  grenadiers;  and  shortly  after  his 
arm  was  amputated  at  Penaranda.  His 
second  vras  also  vrounded,  and  three 
generals  were  killed. 

The  victory  thus  gained  at  Salamanca, 
was  the  most  memorable  and  decisive 
vrhich  had  hitherto  crowned  the  British 
arms  in  the  peninsula.  Hie  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Welling* 
ton.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl 
Bathurst  took  areview  of  the  prooeedipgs 
of  this  illustrious  general,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  up  to  the 
victory  in  ouestion.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  liOrd  Castlereagh  asserted, 
"  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  efiect  of  the 
splendid  victory  at  Salamanca,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  a  battle  as 
destructive  as  that  of  Eylau  or  of  Aspem 
— a  be^  in  which  80,000  men  sacrinced 
themsdves  to  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try^—-on  the  eve  of  that  battle.  Prince 
Kutusoff  animated  his  troops  by  telling 
diem  what  the  English  had  done  on  the 
plains  of  Salamanca.'' 

The  Eleventh  regiment  of  foot,  com- 
posing a  iMfft  of  Major-^Seneral  Hulse's 
brigade,  in  the  sixth  division,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuyler, 
on  the  morning  of  the  batUe,  took  the 
field,  mustering  effective,  33  officen,  30 
Serjeants,  and  413  rank  and  file. 

About  the  hour  of  five  o'clock  on  that 
afternoon,  an  opportunity  having  offered, 
long  and  ardently  wished  lor,  this  bri- 
gade deployed  and  advanced  firing. 
When  arrived  at  the  approved  distance, 
orders  were  given  ft>r  the  ehaige,  and 
such  vras  the  consummate  valour  and 
stesdiness  displayed  in  its  peiibnnanoe, 
that  that  part  of  the  enemy  immediately 
opposed  gave  way,  almost  instantane- 
ously, in  precipitate  disorder. 

The  brigade  being  now  halted,  was 
called  upon  to  chuige  front,  and  proceed 
to  die  fourth  division,  then  vigorously 
assailed  by  a  superior  force  on  a  nei^- 
bouring  acclivity.  It  advanced  accord- 
ingly,—but,  in  a  moment  sudi  as  this, 
when  nadre  heroism  animated  every 
breast,  and  discipline  so  nanifiesdy  re- 
vealed itself  on  aU  sidei^  to  idstanoe  the 
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conduct  of  any  particular  corps,  merits 
perhaps  an  unfavourable  imputation, 
being  elated  with  recent  success,  as  well 
as  fired  with  a  loss  already  sustained, 
in  conjunction  with  their  brigade,  the 
Eleventh  rapidly  ascended  to  the  attack, 
in  the  ftMse  of  an  incessant  discharge  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  that  cut  off,  as  it 
were,  their  ranks  by  sections.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  conduct  of  the  sixth 
division  on  this  occasion,  of  which  the 
Eleventh  was  the  advance,  that  Lord 
Wellington's  observation,  in  his  dispatch, 
dated  Flores  de  Avilla,  July  24th,  1812, 
is  certainly  expressive  of  his  approba- 
tion-^and  the  approbation  of  such  a 
General,  in  a  season  so  momentous,  is 
no  mean  miUtary  prize.  "I  ordered 
up,''  says  he,  **  the  sixth  division,  under 
Major-General  Clinton,  to  relieve  the 
fourth,  and  the  battle  was  soon  restored 
to  its  former  success,"  &c.  &c. 

Having  stated  this,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  give  the  address  of  that  gallant  officer, 
the  late  Maior-General  Hulse,  to  this 
regiment  at  the  close  of  the  action :  "  I 
have'  noticed,"  said  he,  "  your  conduct 
throughout;  because  I  have  been  pre- 
sent with  you.  Soldiers,  none  of  you 
have  swerved  from  your  duty ;  you  have 
been  rivals  for  your  country's  glory ;  and 
deserve  its  gratitude.  I  am  not  come 
before  you.  Eleventh,  to  flatter  you  vrith 
words,  which  would  as  ill  become  you 
to  hear,  as  roe  to  repeat.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  day  will  record  for  them- 
selves :  and  to  me  it  will  ever  be,  not  a 
mean  boast,  that  I  consider  myself  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  a  partaker  of  its 
honours,  in  having  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  command  you." 

SKETCH 

OF   A   LATE   NAVAL  CHARACTKR. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  so  con- 
stitutionally fortunate,  that,  do  what 
they  will,  they  fall  upon  their  legs  like 
cats .  W ithout  one  grain  of  talent,  with- 
out any  ability  whatever,  without  any 
exertion  on  their  part,  and  almost 
against  their  will,  they  succeed  in  what- 
ever they  undertake;  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  without  imderlaking  anything, 
fortune  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  them. 
Captain  '-^—  was  one  of  tnese  ;  he 
haa  none  of  the  advantages  either  of 
manners,  appearance,  or  education  ;  he 
had  got  on  by  sheer  good  fortune  and 


shrewd  common  sense  ;   he  was  biaTe 
from  ignorance  of  fear,  and  kind  snd 
benevolent  from  natural    goodness  of 
heart.     He  had  prevented  his  friends 
from  bestowing  on  him  any  of  the  ad> 
vantages  of  education  in  earij  life,  by 
running  away  from  them  ;  and  had  in- 
dulged his  aquatic  propensities  by  com- 
mencing his  career  on  board  a  ooal  baige. 
Of  course  he  was  lost  to  his  family  for 
some  time  ;    for  who. could  have  ima- 
gined that  any  human  being,  in  the  nuik 
of  a  gentleman,  could  have  selected  such 
a  profession  from  choice  ?    But  Will 
did  not  do  things  like  any  body  dse^and 
God  knows  to  what  honors  he  might 
have  risen  in  the  coal  trade,  had  he  not 
been   accidentally   discovered  by  his 
friends. 

It  so  happened  that  two  of  his  sisters 
were  on  a  visit  to  a  family  which  resided 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the  whde 
party  were  very  much  alarmed  one  even- 
mg  by  a  prodigious  uproar  in  the  kitchen. 
On  hastily  proceeding  in  a  body  to  kam 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  the  sisleist 
to  their  great  astonishment,  found  their 
long-lost  brother  established  on  the  fat 
cook's  lap,  with  a  can  of  ale  in  his  hand, 
roaring  out  '*  Tom  Bowling,"  or  some 
favourite  sea-song.  It  may  easily  he 
imagined  they  did  not  suffer  him  to  le- 
turn  to  his  collier,  but  did  all  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  inspire  him  with  beUer 
taste,  and  make  him  for^  liis  low  pro- 
pensities. But  all  in  vain ;  Will  had  a  will 
of  his  own,  which  no  persuasion  could 
overcome,  —  an  obstinacy  of  purpose 
which  lasted  all  his  life,  aiid,  on  this  oc- 
casion prompted  him  to  sel  off  again; 
so  that  It  was  long  ere  his  family  heaid 
anything  of  him,  indeed  they  had  almost 
given  him  up. 

The  first  accounts  they  reoaiTed  were 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  beea  pressed 
into  H.  M.  ship  L  ■  froiBi  an  Ia- 


diaman,  on  board  of  whidi  he 
ing  in  the  honourable  and  lucrstive  ca- 
pacity of  oook*8  mate.  He  was  now  m 
the  way  to  be  made  a  gentleman  in  spite 
of  himself;  for  his  family,  exertinf 
themselves  in  his  behalf,  got  him  rmtcd 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  ship  into 
which  he  was  pressed,  and  his  career  in 
the  service  was  as  fortunate  as  h» 
forced  entry  into  it  had  been  extcact^ 
dinaiy. 
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The  senrioe  was  not  then  quite  the 
same  as  it  is  now  ;  naval  officers  were 
not  such  6ne  ffentlenien  as  thev  are  at 
present ;  but  I  should  doubt  if  they  had 
such  hoDourable  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try's wel&re.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
L  proceeded  to  the  East  Lidiesy 

and  Will  underwent  the  usual  routine 
of  a  midshipman's  life.  The  season 
bappened  to  nave  been  unusually  sickly, 
and  there  was  a  great  want  of  officers 
on  the  station,  so  that  Will,  before  his 
tiioe  was  served,  was  appointed  acting 
lieutenant  of  the  ,  a  small  brig, 

mounting  sixteen  nine-pounders,  then 
under  ciders  for  the  Cape  station .  Here 
his  usual  good  fortune  followed  him ;  for 
be  bad  not  been  long  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  before  the  first  lieutenant 
was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  go  in  the 
hospital,  so  thai  he  beoime  command- 
ing-officer whenever  the  Captain  was 
absent;  and  in  this  state  the  ——^-pro- 
ceeded to,  I  foiget  the  name  of  the  bay, 
where  a  number  of  Indiamen  were  at 
anchor,  to  protect  them  from  attack. 

It  so  happened  that  a  French  frigate, 
of  fbi|hr-four  guns,  had  been  long  cruis- 
ing off  die  coast ;  and  coming  into  the 
bay,  disguised  as  an  Indiaman,  in  hopes 
of  taking  a  few  prizes,  she  andiored  in 
the  midst  of  them,  without  being  aware 
that  there  was  a  man-of-war  in  the  road- 
stead. Will,  who  had  a  sort  of  instinct 
for  discovering  an  enemy,  and  could  tell 
a  Frenchman  under  any  disguise,  deter- 
mined, with  a  very  unusual  exertion  of 
prudence,  to  wait  until  it  was  dark  be- 
fore he  commenced  his  operations  against 
the  intruder.  By  a  stdl  more  strange 
coincidence,  he  vras  left  on  this  occasion 
entirdy  to  his  ovm  resources,  for  the 
captain  was  on  shore,  and  the  surf  ran 
so  tremendously  high,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  communicate  with  him,  still 
more  so  to  have  got  off,  had  he  known 
what  was  the  matter. — Will  auietly  pre- 
pared for  action,  haranguea  his  men, 
whose  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by 
sickness,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
^pped  his  cd>le  without  the  least  noise ; 
and  getting  athwart-hawse  of  the  frigate, 
withm  pistol-shot,  opened  a  most  de- 
structive fire  of  grape  and  cannister  on 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  who  was 
quite  unprepared  for.such  an  attack.  I 
have  said  before,  that  Will  was  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  and  it  required  no  small  exer- 


tion of  bravery  to  engage  so  very  supe- 
rior an  enemy  ;  but  taking  advantage  of 
his  first  success,  he  kept  up  such  an  in- 
cessant fire  on  the  fiigate  as  left  her  no 
time  to  deliberate,  when  a  report  was 
made  to  him  that  the  cartridges  were 
nearly  all  expended.  Here  again  his 
good  fortune  interposed ;  and  what 
would  have  been  any  other  body's  ruin 
proved  his  advantage  ;  for,  by  some  ao 
cident.  Will  had  a  good  woman  on  board, 
a  sort  of  pie-bald,  half-caste  mixture, 
who  tumea  out  a  perfect  Amazon  at  this 

Einch,  and  relievra  her  gentle  officer's 
eart  by  converting  all  the  stockings  on 
board  mto  cartridges,  which  she  unre- 
mittingly filled  with  powder,  with  her 
own  mir  hands.  Will,  delighted  with 
this  new  expedient,  looked  down  with 
admiring  approbation,  on  his  fair  coad- 
jutoress,  seated  with  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder on  one  side,  and  a  pile  of  stock- 
ings on  the  other,  filling  them  as  fast  as 
sImb  could ;  while  he  ran  about  the  deck 
encouraging  his  men,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  calling  out,  **  more  stockings,  Nan  ; 
I  aay.  Nan,  you  ■  ,  more  stock- 

ings 1" 

The  fire  was  kept  up  with  such  spirit 
and  success,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  the  Frenchman  to  resist ;  the  first 
broadside  killed  a  number  of  his  men, 
as  it  raked  the  ship  *<fore  and  aft;''  and 
several  of  the  officers,  who  were  seated 
at  supper  in  tlie  gun-room,  were  swept 
off  before  the  cloth  was  removed.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  brig  had  judiciously 
kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent 
boarding,  there  vras  nothing  left  but  to 
cut  and  run,  and  '^  La  Preneuse,"  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  obliged  fairly  to 
make  off  from  our  little  brig  of  sixteen 
long  nines,  with  a  terrible  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Theuioise  of  the  guns  brought  the 
Captain  and  the  Governor-general  of 
the  Cape,  who  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  there,  to  witness  the  action  ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  admiration  of 
the  one  and  the  vexation  of  the  other,  at 
not  being  on  board  to  fight  his  own  ship; 
although  he  generously  allowed  that  he 
could  not  have  done  it  better  himself. 
So  little  did  Will  think  he  had  done  any 
thing  at  all  out  of  the  way,  that,  in  the 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  his  heart,  be 
was  not  even  going  to  write  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, when  his  messmates  and  the 
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purpose  which  we  cannot  comprehend, 
and  that  if  we  are  not  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  our  liking  in  this  world,  we  may 
be  in  the  next,  for  man  is  an  egregions 
orer-rater  of  his  own  merits. 


THE  RIVAL  IRVKEEPKBS  AND  THE 
SOLDIER. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  our  Go* 
vernment  had  dispatched  a  rocket  bri- 
gade to  assist  at  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
and  that  Captain  Bogue,  a  very  deserv- 
ing young  officer,  lost  his  life  in  the  com- 
manding of  it.    After  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  Leipzic  became  full  of  a  mixed 
medley  of  soldiers  of  all  arms  and  of  all 
nations;    of  course  a  great  variety  of 
coin  was  in  circulation  there.     A  Bntish 
private  who  was  attached  to  the  rocket 
brigade,  and  who  had  picked  up  a  little 
broken  French  and  German,  went  to  the 
largest  hotel  in  Leipzic,  and  displaying 
an  English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  en- 
Gjuired  if  this  piece  of  coin  was  current 
there.    "  OIi  yes,'*  replied  he,  "  you  may 
have  whatever  the  house  affords  for  that 
money,  it  passes  current  here  at  present.'* 
Our  fortunate  Bardolph  finding  himself 
ill  such  cx>mpliant  quarters,  called  about 
him  most  lustily,  and  the  roost  sumptu- 
ous   dinner    the    house   could    afford, 
washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of  the 
most  expensive  wines,  was  dispatched 
without  ceremony.    On  going  away,  he 
tendered  at  the  bar  the  single  identical 
shilling  which  the  landlord  had  inad- 
vertently led  him  to  expect  was  to  per- 
form such  wonders.     The    stare — the 
shrug — and  the  exclamation  elicited  from 
"  mine  host  of  the  garter,*'  by  such  a  ten- 
der, may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
expressed ;  an  explanation,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  landlord,  took  place, 
who  quickly  found,  not  only  that  no- 
thing more  was  likely  to  be  got,  but  that 
also  tlie  laugh  would  be  tremendously 
heavy  against  him.      Tliis  part  of  the 
proffts  he  had  a  very  christian-like  wish 
to  divide  with  his  neighbour ;    taking 
therefore  his  guest  to  the  street  door  of 
the  hotel,  he  requested  him  to  look  over 
the  way.  "  Do  you  see,**  said  he,  "  the 
large  hotel  opposite  ?    Tliat  fellow,  the 
landlord,  is  my  sworn  rival,  and  notlung 
can  keep  this  story  from  his  ears,  in 
which  case  I  never  shall  hear  the  last  of 
it.     Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  not 
only  welcome  to  the  entertainment,  but 


I  will  instantly  give  joa  a  five^ioc 
piece  into  the  bargain,  if  ^oa  will  pro- 
mise on  ihe  word  of  a  soldier,  to  ittonpt 
the  same  trick  with  him  to-moirow  thit 
iucoeeded  with  me  so  well  to-day."  Our 
veteran  took  the  money  and  aooepteil  the 
conditions,  bat  having  buttoned  up  tht 
silver  very  securely  m  his  pocket,  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  landlord  wiffi  ibe 
following  speech,  and  a  bow  that  did  no 
discredit  to  Leipzic :  **  Sir,  I  deem  my- 
self in  honour  douihI  to  use  my  utmost 
endeavour  to  put  your  wishes  into  en- 
cution;  I  shall  certainly  do  all  that  I  cto, 
but,  must  candidly  inform  you,  that  I 
fear  I  shall  not  succeed,  since  I  plsved 
the  very  same  trick  on  that  gentlemsn 
yesterday,  and  it  is  to  his  particulaf  ad- 
vice alone,  that  you  are  indebted  for  tbe 
honour  of  my  company  to-day.'* 

BAGPIPER  OP  THE  78TH  RECIMENT. 

The  78th  Highland  Regiment  was  one 
of  those  principally  engaged  at  tbe  fomoos 
battle  of  Maida,  and  of  course  much  cot 
up.    They  were  almost  all  quite  yooag 
lads,  fresh  from  the  mountains,  many  of 
whom  knew  little  more  of  En^ish  tkan 
the  words  of  command.    A  iMgpiper  o( 
the  same  regiment,  who,  when  the  li^t 
infantry  charged  the  French,  posted  bim- 
self  on  their  right,  and  remained  sr  Ihb 
situation  during  tbe  whole  of  the  teOle, 
encouraging    tlie  men  with  a  tawia 
Highland  chargiftg  tune  ;   and  MtMRy 
upon  tbe  retreat  and  complete  route  of 
the  French,  changed  it  to  another,  equally 
celebrated  in  ScoUand  upon  the  retmii 
of,  and  victory  over  an  enemy,  to  the 
surprise  of  all.    His  comndes  guaided 
him  so  well,  that  he  escaped  unhurt.  He 
ought  to  have  been  made  Bagpipcr-O- 
neral  in  Sicily,  for  having  the  ooora|*e  to 
show  the  French,  that  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle he  could  arouse  and   animate  ha 
countrymen  as  well  as  in  the  peaeelnl 
dance,  confiding  in  their  powerful  pro- 
tection and  irresistible  intrepidity,  wiiiKt 
they  themselves,  though    ooiifideot  ut' 
their  small  numbers,  were  happy  to  see 
their  musician  perform  his  aneieut  datT« 
notwitlistanding  the  French,  nunaeroiH 
as  they  were,  forced  all  their  musicians  u» 
take  a  musket  and  serve  in  the  rmuks. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,1836.  [PnicElrf. 


CAPTAIN  TYRELL'S  VICTORY. 


EtEir  in  Norember,17SB,the  Buck- 
mgham.  Captain  Trrell,  wtu  ordered  by 
l-oruniiidoTe  Mimtc,  Ihen  commander- 
"i-chkron  the  Weit  India  ilation,  to 
cniiieoiTMartinico,  for  the  purpose  of 
iwerwpting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  ex- 
PMed  to  irrive  at  that  iiland  from  Gu- 
'laiio.  Tlie  account  of  the  memorable 
si^iion  nhiih  eniued,  is  given  JD  the 
"onJi  of  Captain  Tyrell's  letter  to  the 
<«>nnodore,  and  vhich  ii  wrillen  in  a 
njh  tnily  characteriBlic  of  n  Dtitiah  sea- 

"Agiee^ly  to  your  orden,  I  sailed 
"n  the  oigbt  of  the  2nd  of  November, 
l'°m  St.  John's  road  ;  the  next  morning, 
^ng  betwreen  Gaudaloupe  and  Mont- 
wnat,  we  gave  cliace  to  a  sail  we  es- 
Pii:d  in  the  N.  W.  vrbidi  ptored  lo  be 
w  Majestj'i  iloop  Weasel.    I  ordered 


Captain  Bowlei  to  come  on  board  for 
directions  as  to  his  brther  proceedint;s. 
While  his  orders  were  preparing,  we  dis- 
covered a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail  stBT>ding 
to  the  S.  S.  W.  on  which  we  immedi- 
ately Rave  cbace  with  all  the  sail  we  could 
posiibljr  crowd.  About  two  o'clock  we 
discovered  that  tliey  were  convoyed  by 
a  French  man-of-war  of  74  guns,  and 
two  large  frigales.  About  lialf  an  hour 
after  two,  the  Weasel  got  so  close  as  to 
receive  a  whole  broadside  from  llic  74 
gun  ship,  which  did  her  little  or  no 
damage.  I  then  made  the  signal  to  call 
off  the  Weasel,  and  gave  her  lieutenant 
orders  not  (o  go  near  either  llie  74  gun 
ship  or  the  frigates,  the  smallest  of 
which  was  vastly  superior  to  him  in  force. 
By  tollowing  this  advice,  he  could  not 
come  to  fire«  shot  during  the  whole  ac- 
3  D 
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tion,  nor,  indeed,  could  be  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. While  I  made  all  the  sail  I  could, 
they  were  jogging  on  under  their  fore- 
sails and  top-sails,  and  when  we  came 
up  within  half  eun-sHot,  they  began  a 
runniDg  fight,  firing  their  stem-chace. 
The  frigates  sometimes  raking  fore  and 
a^,  annoyed  me  very  much,  but  likewise 
retarded  themselves  so  much,  that  I  got 
up,  wit%  my  bowsprit  almost  over  the 
Florissant's  stem.  Finding  I  could  not 
bring  the  enemy  (o  a  general  action,  I 
gave  the  Buckingham  a  yaw  under  his 
lee,  and  threw  into  him  a  double  dose  of 
great  guns  and  small  arms,  at  about  the 
distance  of  half  musket^ot,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  returned^  and  damaged 
mv  riggingi  masts,  and  sails  considerably. 
The  lugest  friaate  being  very  trouble- 
some, I  gave  nim  a  few  of  my  lower- 
deck  pills,  and  sent  him  running  like  a 
lusty  fellow^  so  that  he  never  returned 
into  action  again.  The  Florissant  like- 
wise bore  away,  by  which  means  she 
Bot  under  my  ke,  and  exchanged  three  or 
four  broadsides,  (endeavouring  still  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  me)  wfaSefa  killed 
and  wounded  some  of  my  men.  I  pre* 
suroe,  however,  we  did  her  much  da- 
mage, as  our  men  were  verv  oool,  took 
good  aim,  were  under  good  discipline, 
and  fought  with  a  true  English  spirit. 
An  unliwkyWoodsid^  made  some  slaogb- 
t«  on  my  quarter-deck ;  at  the  same 
time  I  myself  was  wounded,  losing  three 
fingers  of  my  right  hand,  and  receiving 
a  small  wound  over  my  right  eye,  which, 
by  the  efiusion  of  blood,  blinded  me  for 
a  little  time.  I  also  had  several  contu- 
sions from  splinters ;  but  recovering  im- 
mediately,  I  would  not  quit  the  deck  till 
the  loss  of  blood  began  to  weaken  me. 
The  master  and  lieutenant  of  marines 
were  dangerously  wounded  at  the  same 
time.  I  called  to  my  people  to  stand 
firm  and  to  do  their  duty,  which  they  pro- 
mised with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  down,  got  the  blood  stopped, 
and  returned  on  deck,  tiH  finding  the 
strain  made  my  wounds  bleed  afresh,  I 
sent  for  the  first  lieutenant,  and  told  him 
to  take  tlie  command  of  the  deck  for  a 
time.  He  answered  me  that  he  would 
run  alongside  the  Florissant,  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm,  and  fight  to  the  last 
gasp.  On  this  I  addressed  the  nnen, 
exhorting  them  to  do  tfieir  utmost,  whkh 
^ey  readily  promised,  and  gave  three 


cheers.    I  went  down  a  second  time, 
much  more  easy  than  before.    Poor  Mr. 
Marshall  (the  first  lieutenant)  was  u 
good  as  his  word  ;  he  got  hoaxd-and- 
Doard  with  the  Florissant,  and  wxM  a 
broadside  from  her,  which  killed  him  as 
be  was  encouraging  the  men.    He  died 
an  honor  to  his  country  and  to  the  ser- 
vice.   The  second  lieutenant  then  came 
upon  deck,  and  fought  the  ship  brsTely, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm.     We  silenced 
the  Florissant  for  some  tine,  tad  ike 
hauled  down  her  colors ;  but  aAvdat 
fired  about  eleven  of  her  lower  tier,  swl 
gave  us  a  volley  of  snudl  arms,  wind)  our 
people  returned  with  great  ftiry,  giviq: 
ner  three  broadsides,  to  wlik^  the  dU 
not  return  a  single  gun.     At  the  same 
time  Captain  Troy,  at  the  head  of  bis 
marines,  cleared  the  Florissant's  poo^ 
and  quarter-deck,  and  drove  her  men 
like  sheep  down  the  main-deck.  Our 
men  were  not  idle ;  they  plied  thorhaiid- 
grenades  and  swivels  to  excellcDt  pa^ 
pose.     It  is  imDOSstble  to  describe  the 
uproar  and  contusion  of  the  eaemj.  1^ 
being  now  dark,  and  we  having  all  tk 
rigging  in  the  ship  shot  awa^,tM  encny 
perceiving  our  condition,  scned  the  op- 
portunity, set  her  fore-sail  and  top|v- 
iant-saiU,  and  ran  away*     Wa  cndct' 
▼Dured  to  imrsus  her,  with  what  rtgiof 
sails  we  had  Idt,  out  to  no  ffoi^- 
Thus  we  lost  one  of  th«  iaesl  t«o4e(k 
ships  my  eyes  ever  bdheld. 

**  I  cannot  beilow  loo  great  eeco- 
mluros  on  the  behaviour  of  the  peoplt 
and  officers ;  and  I  hope  you  will  stresQ- 
ously  recommend  the  latter  to  the  Vxds 
of  the  admiralty,  as  they  richly  desem 
their  favour.    Notwithstanding  the  grc** 
fotigue  the  ship's  company  bad  expetv 
enced  during  the  day,  they  cheenul); 
continued  up  all  nignt,  knodcing  and 
splicing  the  rigging   and  bending  tbe 
sails.    I  flatter  myself  when  you  revert 
that  one  of  the  ships  of  your  squadxpT^^ 
with  no  more  than  65  gans,  fas  you 
know  some  of  them  were  disabled  la^t 
January,  and  not  supplied)  and  A72 
eflfective  men,  should  beat  Uiree  Frroclt 
men  of  war,  one  of  74  gtins  and  700 
men,  another  of  38  guns  and  350  bks. 
and  one  of  28  guns  and  250  men  ;  j«« 
will  not  think  we  have  been  deficient  in 
our  duty. — Captain  Bowles  being  cc 
board,  the  Buckingham.  I  gave  him  mreC' 
tions  to  go  down  aad  supeiiatgnd  6c 
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lower  deck,  whidi  heperibniied  withthe  | 
greatest  alacrity.  | 

*'  Before  I  concludei  I  cannot  help  re- 
preseoting  the  inhumauy  ungeneroosy  and 
barbarous  hehaviour  of  the  Frenchy  dur- 
ing the  action.  No  rascally  piccaroon 
or  pirate  could  have  fii^  worse  stuff  uito 
us  than  they  .did ;  sudi  as  square  hits  of 
iron,  old  rusty  nails,  and,  in  short,  every. 
ihioff  that  could  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  the  men." 

In  this  ohstinate  encounter  the  Buck- 
ingham had  seven  men  killed,  including 
Lieut.  Marshall,  and  forty-six  wounded. 
On  board  the  Florissant  the  slaughter 
was  prodigious.  It  is  said  that  her 
killed  amounted  to  180,  and  that  the 
wounded  exceeded  300.  She  was  so 
disabled  in  her  hull,  that  she  with  diffi- 
cultjr  reached  Martinico,  where  she  was 
repmd ;  and  the  largest  frigate,  the  Aig- 
rette, besides  losing  forty  men,  receive 
so  much  damage,  that  for  some  time  she 
was  quite  unserviceable. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PAVIA. 

An  elegant  writer,  who  has  put  the 
foUowiog  sketch  of  Uie  battle  of  Pavia 
into  the  mouth  of  his  principal  hero  in  a 
work  of  imagination,  has  nevertheless 
taken  historical  truth  for  the  foundation 
of  his  narrative. 

"  From  Milan,  Francis  (Francis  I.  of 
France)  proceeded  to  Pavia.  Glory  was 
the  idol  of  his  heart ;  and  he  was  the  more 
powerfully  excited  to  the  attack  of  that 
place,  because  it  was  the  strongest  and 
best  fortifted  post  in  the  whole  duchy. 
The  more  be  displayed  of  military  prow- 
ess, the  more  firmly  he  believed  he  snould 
fix  himself  in  his  newly-acquired  domi- 
nions ;  the  inhabitants  would  submit  to 
bim  the  more  willingly,  and  the  enemv 
be  less  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  fresh 
contention  for  what  he  had  acquired. 
Such  at  least  were  the  motives  that  he 
assigned  for  his  proceedings ;  in  reality, 
perhaps  he  was  principally  induced  by 
the  bnlliancy  which  he  conceived  would 
attend  on  the  undertaking. 

"The  siege  of  Pavia  proved  to  be  a 
transaction  in  the  course  of  which  mili- 
tary honour  might  well  be  acquired. 
It  vras  defended  by  a  small,  but  veteran 

firrison,  and  by  one  of  the  ablest  captains 
urope  at  that  time  possessed.  He  in- 
terrupted the  approacnes  of  the  besiegers 
by  frequent  ana  furious  sallies.    In  vain, 


by  the  aid  of  our  exeeUent  artillery,  we 
made  wide  and  repeated  breaches  m  the 
fortifications.  No  sooner  did  we  attempt 
to  enter  by  the  passage  we  had  opened, 
than  we  found  ourselves  encountered  by 
a  body  composed  of  the  choicest  and 
bravest  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
governor  of  the  city,  who,  though  grey- 
headed and  advanced  in  years,  was  pro- 
fuse of  every  youthful  exertion,  was  at 
the  head  of  this  body.  If  we  deferred 
our  attack,  or,  not  having  succeeded  in 
it,  proposed  to  recommence  it  with  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day,  we  were  sure 
to  find  a  new  wall  sprung  up  in  the  room 
of  the  other,  as  if  by  enchantment.  Fre- 
quently the  governor  anticipated  the  suc- 
cess of  our  batteries;  and  the  old  fortifi- 
cation was  no  sooner  demolished,  than 
we  beheld,  to  our  astonishment,  a  fresh 
wall,  which  his  prudence  had  erected  at 
a  small  interval  within  the  line  of  the 
former. 

"  The  trenches  had  not  been  opened 
before  Pavia,  till  about  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  winter  overtook  us,  and 
the  siege  was  yet  in  progress ;  with  some 
apparent  advantage  indeed  on  our  side, 
but  by  no  means  promising  an  instant 
conclusion.  The  season  set  in  with  un- 
usual seventy;  and  both  officer  and 
soldier  were  glad,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  fence  out  its  rigour  by  the  indulgences 
of  the  genial  board. 

^*  There  were,  however,  other  things 
to  be  attended  to,  beside  the  demands  of 
conviviality.  The  king  became  impa- 
tient of  the  delays  of  the  siege.  The 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  great  extremities;  but  the  governor 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  a  purpose  to 
surrender.  In  the  mean  time  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  the  constable  of 
Bourbon  (who  was  now  in  rebellion 
against  Francis)  was  making  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  in  Germany,  and 

{)roroised  to  bring  to  the  enemy  a  rein- 
orcement  of  twelve  thousand  men  from 
that  country ;  while  the  Imperial  gene- 
rals, by  mortgaging  their  revenues  and 
pawning  their  jewels,  and  still  more  by 
their  eloquence  and  influence  with  those 
under  their  cbmmand,  were  able  to  keep 
together  the  remains  of  a  disheartened 
and  defeated  army  in  expectation  of  his 
arrival.  There  was  some  danger,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  siege  were  not  speedily 
terminated,  the  king  might  ultimately  be 
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obliged  to  raise  it  with  ignominy,  or  to 
fight  the  enemy  under  every  diavlvan- 
tage.  Francis,  however,  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  his  undertaking.  He  had 
sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  Pavia  should 
be  his,  or  he  would  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

*'  Thus  circumstanced,  he  conceived  a 
ver^  extraordinary  project.  Pavia  is 
defended  on  one  side  by  ^e  Tesino,  the 
scene  of  the  first  four  famous  battles  by 
which  Hannibal  signalized  his  invasion 
of  Italy.  The  king  believed,  that  if  this 
river  could,  by  tlie  labour  of  his  army, 
be  diverted  m>m  its  course,  the  town 
must  inevitably  fjtll  into  his  hands.  He 
was  encouraged  to  the  undej^taking  by 
recollecting  a  stratagem  of  a  similar  na- 
ture by  which  Cyrus  formeriy  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  It  was 
a  thought  highly  flattering  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  soul,  to  imagine  that  posterity 
would  in  this  instance  parallel  him  with 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

'*  The  plan  for  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Tesino  produced  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting scene.  It  was,  as  may  well  be 
believed,  a  work  of  uncommon  labour. 
A  new  channel  was  to  be  scooped  out 
and  deepened  ;  and,  while  the  stream 
was  turned  into  this  bed,  piles  were  to 
be  sunk,  and  an  immense  mound  of 
earth  created,  as  an  effectual  impediment 
to  the  water's  resuming  its  former  course. 
This  was  a  heavy  burthen  to  the  soldier ; 
in  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  being 
encamped  during  the  course  of  a  winter 
remarkably  severe.  By  any  other  army 
the  task  would  have  been  performed  wi& 
cloudiness  and  discontent,  if  not  com- 
plained of  with  repining  and  murmurs. 
But  here  the  gaiety  of  the  French  cha- 
racter displayed  itself.  The  nobility  of 
France,  who  attended  their  sovereign  in 
great  numbers,  accompanied  the  infontiy 
in  their  labour.  We  laid  aside  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  marquee,  of  tapestry  and 
carpets  ;  we  threw  off  our  upper  gar- 
ments, and  each  of  us  seized  a  spade,  a 
barrow  of  earth,  or  a  mattock.  We  put 
our  hands  to  the  engines,  and  refused  no 
effort  under  pretence  that  it  v^as  sordid 
or  severe.  While  the  trees  were  leafless, 
and  nature  appeared  bound  up  in  frost, 
sweat  ran  down  our  faces  and  bedewed 
our  limbs  The  army  were  encouraged 
by  our  example.  An  employment  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  have 


been  regarded  as  r^d,  was  thot  mades 
source  of  new  hilarity  and  amusement 
It  was  a  memorable  sight  to  behold  the 
venerable  leaders  of  the  Frendiimy, 
endeavouring  to  exert  the  strength  tod 
activity  of  tl^  early  years. 

'^  I  am  now  arrived  al  the  peiiod 
which  put  an  end  to  the  festivi^  tsd 
jocundness  of  the  campaign.     All  after 
this  was  one  continued  series  of  disaster. 
About  the  close  of  January,  our  wocfc, 
(hough  not  wholly  interrupted,  was  con- 
siderably retarded,  by  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains.    This  was  injurious  ta  ns 
in  many  ways.    Our  project,  which  vis 
executed  in  the  midst  of  waters,  rendeitd 
additional  damp  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration.     We  were  also  seized  iriik 
an  apprehension  of  still  greater  mag- 
nitude, which   was    speedily   realoed. 
The  snows  being  at  length  completely 
dissolved,  and  tliue  quantity  of  wata  con- 
tinually increasing,  we  perceived  one  af- 
ternoon strong  Sjrmptoma  that  our  mound, 
the  principal  subject  of  our  labour  and 
source  of  our  hope,  was  giving  way  in 
various  places.      The  next  morning  at 
day-bred^,  it  rushed  down  every  ^Snat 
at  once,  with  a  vronderful  violence  and 
noise.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sen- 
sation of  anguish  which  was  instantly 
and  universally  diffused.    The  labour  of 
many  weeks  was  overthrown  in  a  mo- 
ment.    As  we  had  proceeded  in  oiir 
work,  we  every  day  saw  ourselves  neaiw 
to  the  end  to  which  we  aspired.    At  thu 
time  our  project  was  almost  comfJeied, 
and  Pavia  was  in  imagination  already  in 
our  hands  ;  an  object  which  had  cost  ns 
such  unremitted  exertions,  the  display  of 
so  much  gallantry,  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
soldiers.     We  were  confoundel  at  the 
catastrophe.     Wegaaed  at  each  other, 
each  in  want  of  encouiagement,and  cmy 
one  unable  to  afibrd  it. 

^*  Still,  however,  we  were  not  desti- 
tute of  advantages.  The  garrison  began 
to  be  in  want  both  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  They  were  in  a  genenl 
state  of  discontent,  almost  of  rnutn), 
which  scarcely  all  the  addr»s  and  an* 
thority  of  the  governor  were  able  to  sup- 
press. If  the  town  continued  Xoogtf 
unrelieved,  it  must  ineritably  &U  into 
our  hands.  But  even  this,  our  last  hope, 
was  much  diminished,  by  the  intriligenre 
we  received  the  very  dav  after  the  dt> 
struction  of  our  mound^  that  the  Imperial 
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anny,  after  htmng  received  huge  rein- 
forcementSy  was  approaching  in  consi- 
derable strength.  The  king  had,  some 
time  before,  in  the  height  of  his  confi- 
dence and  elation  of  his  heart,  sent  off  a 
dftachnient  of  six  thousand  men  to  in- 
▼sde  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  for  upon 
that,  as  well  as  on  the  Milanese,  he  in- 
lierited  pretensions  from  his  immediate 
predecessors. 

"  But  notwithstanding  the  enemy  were 
SQperior  in  numbers,  and  a  part  per- 
haps of  ^their  forces  better  disciphned 
than  ours,  they  laboured  under  several 
disadvantages^  to  which  we  were  not  ex- 
posed. The  emperor,  though  his  domi- 
nions were  mort  extensive,  did  not  de- 
rive from  them  a  revenue  equal  to  that 
of  Fnuicis.  As  he  did  not  take  the  field 
in  person,  the  war  appeared  to  his  sub- 
jects only  a  contest  proceeding  upon  the 
ordinary  motives  or  warfiune.  but  my 
countrymen  were  led  by  their  sovereign, 
were  firiesh. from  the  recent  insolence  of 
an  invasion  of  their  own  territory,  and 
fought  at  once  for  personal  glory  and 
their  country's  honour.  The  king  who 
commanded  them,  seemed  expressly 
formed  to  obtain  their  attachment  and 
affection.  His  nobles  became  enthusi- 
astic by  the  example  of  his  enthusiasm, 
and  Willingly  disbursed  their  revenues 
to  give  prosperity  and  eclat  to  the  cam- 
paign. 

^'  The  first  question  that  arose,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  whether 
we  should  break  up  the  seige,  and  at- 
tend in  some  strong  post  the  slow  but 
sure  effect  of  their  want  of  money,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  thenr  troops ; 
or  wait  their  attadc  in  our  present  pos- 
ture, lite  former  advice  was  safe ;  but 
to  the  gdlant  spiritof  Francis  it  appeared 
ignominious.  He  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions inclined  to  rapid  measures  and  de- 
cisive proceedings ;  and  his  temper,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wary  and  delibe- 
rate Gounsellon,  accorded  with  that  of 
our  whole  army.  For  some  days  we 
congratuhfted  ourselves  upon  the  wisdom 
of  our  choice;  we  presented  to  the  enemy 
^  formidable  an  appearance,  that  not- 
withstanding the  cogent  motives  he  had 
to  proceed,  he  hesitated  long  before  he 
attempted  to  attack  us.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  day  came  that  was  pregnant 
with  80  momentous  an  expectation. 

'*  Tlie  sun  rose  bright  in  a  cloudless 


sky.  The  cold  of  the  season  was  such, 
as  only  to  give  new  lightness  and  elasti- 
city to  the  muscles  and  animal  spirits. 
I  saw  few  of  those  objects  of  nature, 
which  in  this  delightful  climate  give  so 
sacred  a  pleasure  to  the  human  soul.* 
But  in  my  present  temper  there  was  no 
view  so  ravishing,  as  the  firm  and  equal 
steps  of  the  martial  bands,  the  impatience 
of  the  war  horse,  and  the  display  of  mi- 
litary standards  ;  nor  any  music  so  en- 
chanting, as  the  shrillness  of  the  pip<>, 
the  clangor  of  the  trumpet,  the  neiy^li- 
ing  of  steeds,  and  the  roaring  of  cannon. 

''  The  Imperialists  were  at  first  unable 
to  withstand  the  efforts  of  French  valour. 
Thev  givedflfay  on  every  side  ;  we  pur- 
sued our  aavantf^e  with  impetuosity. — 
But  the  fortune  of  the  day  soon  changed. 
The  covrardice  and  desertion  of  our  Swiits 
allies,  gave  the  first  signal  of  adversity. 
The  gallant  commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Pavia,  sallied  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  and  suddenly  attacked  us  in  the 
rear.  A  stratagem  of  the  Imperial  ge- 
neral effected  ue  rout  of  our  cavalry. 
The  whole  &ce  of  the  field  was  utterly 
reversed. 

^'  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  even  the  small  part 
that  I  beheld  of  the  calamity  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  French  army.  At  this  distance 
of  time,  the  recollection  of  it  opens  afresh 
the  almost  obUterated  wounds  of  my 
heart.  I  saw  my  friends  cut  down,  and 
perish  on  every  side.  Those  who,  toge- 
ther with  myself,  had  marched  out  in  the 
morning,  swelled  with  exultation  and 
hope,  now  lay  weltering  in  their  blood. 
Tti&t  hopes,  their  thou^ts,  their  exist- 
ence, were  brought  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Hie  soldiers  were  hewed  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  hundreds,  without  note  and. 
without  observation.  Many  of  the  first 
nobility  of  France,  made  desperate  by 
the  change  of  the  battle,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  foe,  and  became  volun- 
tary sacrifices ;  choosing  rather  to  perish, 
than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour. 

**  The  national  character  of  France 
was  altered  by  the  battle  of  Pavia.  It 
was  in  the  fullest  d^pree  decisive  of  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  Milan,  and  every 
other  place  in  the  duchy,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror  ;  and,  in  a  fort- 
night, not  a  Frenchman  was  left  in  the 
fields  of  Italy.  Of  the  whole  army  only 
a  small  body  effected  an  orderty  retreat. 
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under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
A)en9on.  Many  penions  of  the  highest 
distinction  peiislied  in  the  battle :  many 
were  mode  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 
France,  by  tlus  event,  found  the  list  of 
4ier  nobility  considerably  reduced  in 
number ;  and  tliose  whose  loss  she 
sustained,  were  almost  all  taken  from 
among  tlie  most  distinguished  and  meri- 
torious. 

<'  But  what  constituted  the  principal 
feature  in  this  memorable  event  was,  that 
the  king  himself  was  in  the  number  of 
the  prisoners ;  nor  was  he  released  by  hia 
ungenerous  competitor  till  after  more 
Uian  a  twelvemonth's  confinement.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Francis  tasted^  dregs  of 
adversity.    Inclined  at  firsffi)  judge  of 
his  rival  by  himself,  he  expected  a  libe- 
ral treatment.     In  this  he  was  deeply 
disappointed.  After  a  detention  of  man^ 
months  in  the  Milanese,  the  scene  of  his 
former  successes,  he  was  transferred  to 
Madrid.     He  was  personally  neglected 
by  the  emperor,  while  his  disloyal  sub- 
ject (the   constable  of  Bourbon)  was 
treated  with  singular  distinction.    The 
most  rigourous  terms  were  proposed  to 
him.    All  this  had  the  effect,  in  one  in- 
stance, of  sinking  him  into  a  disease  of 
languor  and  dejection  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  survive ;  and,  in  another,  of 
inducing  him  to  execute  an  instrument 
by  which  he  abdicated  the  crown,  and 
declared  his  resolution  of  remaining  a 
prisoner  for  life.      His  confinement  was 
at  length  terminated  by  solemnly  engag- 
ing to  compulsory  articles,  which  he  was 
determiner  to  break  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  at  liberty  ;   an  alternative  pecu- 
liarly grating  to  the  magnanimity  of  .'his 
spint.  This  reverse  of  fortune  materially 
cnanged  his  character.     The  fine  spint 
of  his  ambition  was  from  this  time  eva- 
porated ;  and  while  he  still  retained  the 
indefeasible  qualities  of  his  soul,  and 
was  gallant,  kind-hearted,  and  generous, 
he  bartered,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  his  disposition,  the  enterprising  and 
audacious  temper  he  had  previously  ma- 
nifested, for  the  wary  and  phl^matic 
system  of  his  more  fortunate  competitor. 
His   genius   cowered    before    tnat    of 
Charles  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Pavia  may 
be  considered  as  haviiie  given  a  deadly 
wound  to  the  reign  of  chivalry,  and  a 
secure  foundation  to  that  of  craft,  dissi- 
mulation, corruption  and  commerce.'^ 


TYBAVHT  OF  A  NAVAL  OPPICEK. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1807, one 
Jefferey,  a  seaman  belonging  to  his  Msr 
jetty's  ship  liecniit,  commanded  bytbe 
Honourable  Capt.  Lake,  went  into  the 
gunner's  cabin,  and  took  out  a  bottk 
with  some  rum  in  it :  he  had  ilaoy  vhea 
sent  on  shore,  broached  a  caskof  spnue 
heety  which  had  been  brewed  m  the 
ship's  company.     Tliese  two  cuccdib- 
stances,  in  addition  to  bis  general  chs- 
racter,  which  was  rapresenied  to  be  thst 
of  a  skulker,  indaced  Captain  Lske  to 
treat  him  in  a  moat  unjustifiable  snd 
tyrannical  manner.    The  Recruit,  soon 
afterwardsi  was  cruiaing  off  the  Isle  of 
Sombrero,  when  Captain  lake  aiked  tk 
master  what  island  it  was,  and  wbeths 
there  were  not  thieves  on  board!  to 
which  the  master  reulied,  *^  Ye^  tbeic 
are  two.''     Upon  tnia.  Captain  Uke 
ordered  him  to  send  Jefferey  up  to  bim ; 
and  when  he  came  up.  Captain  Lake  it- 
dared  that  he  would  not  k^  such  • 
man  on  board  his  ship.    Acoordinglyt 
he  gave  authority  and  duections  to  Ueat 
MM  to  land  Jeffeiy,  and  return  imme- 
diately to  the  vessel.    When  this  cir- 
cumstance came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
admiral,  under  whose  command  Captsu 
Lake  was,  he  reprimanded  him,  sod 
ordered  him  to  send  and  take  the  ibbb 
off  the  island :  but  when  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Recruit  landed  foe  thu 
purpose,  though  they  expkyred  the  islsad, 
they  could  not  find  Jefoey.  The  itlaad 
appeared  to  them  ivbarren  spot,  covered 
in  the  middle  with  a  little  giass-weed : 
there  was  no  house  or  inhabitant  on  it. 

For  this  act  of  wanton  tyranny,  Cspt. 
Lake  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  court- 
martial,  in  .the  beginning  of  Febroaitt 
1810.  In  bis  defence,  be  «>*<««^h4mI  that 
be  had  put  the  man  on  ahore^  but  denied 
that  he  ever  intended  to  put  his  life  is 
jeopardy,  as  he  conceived  that  the  isUod 
was  inhabited,  that  his  objectwM  merely  to 
reform  him,  and  he  thought  by  landiag 
him  tliere,  he  would  be  made  sensible  of 
his  want  of  conduct.  Tb«  oourt-mtf^ 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  chaiga  bad  bco 
proved,  and  sentenced  Captain  Lake  ta 
be  dismissed  firom  his  Majesty'a  sernce. 

The  business,  however,  did  not  end 
here :  the  case  of  Jefferey  was  hnn^^ 
before  parliament  and  the  public,  bjr  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  WhitbRad 
they  concluded,  that  if  Jefferey  had  ac- 
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toally  perubedy  in  consequence  of  having 
been  landed  on  the  desert  island,  Capt. 
Lake  was,  in  fiKt,  gailtv  of  murder,  and 
ought  to  be  tried  on  that  charge ;  that 
the  senteiee  of  the  eouit-martial  was  hy 
no  means  adequate  to  his  crime;  and 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  vras,  to 
ascertain  whether  Jeflery  was  alive  or 
not.  Many  inquiries  were  consequently 
made,  both  by  the  admiralty  and  by 
iodmduals,  and  many  reports  circu- 
lated: it  seemed  certain,  that  he  was 
no  longer  on  the  island  ;  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear thdi  he  had  perished  there,  as,  m 
that  case,  his  remains  woald  have  been 
found.  The  genera!  report  and  opinion 
were,  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by  an 
American  vessel,  and  that  he  was  alive 
in  America.  It  is  surprisine  how  much 
and  how  generally  the  public  were  in- 
terested about  him ;  little  or  nothing  was 
Heard  for  some  time  but  Jefferey  the  sear 
man  and  his  probable  fate.  The  ad- 
miialty  gave  directions,  that  every  in- 
qniry  should  be  made  in  America,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  actually 
ahve  and  there. 

At  last,  on  the  25th  of  October,  Jef- 
ferey  arrived  in  London.  The  lonJs  of 
the  admiralty  immediately  gave  him  a 
free  discharge  from  the  service ;  and  the 
friends  of  Captain  Lake  made  him  a 
compensation  for  the  haidriups  which 
he  had  gone  through.  Among  other  do- 
coments  that  had  bedh  brought  forward, 
to  prove  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
nmnd,  and  was  in  America,  was  a  letter 
^tten  in  his  name,  but  signed  with  a 
cross:  ftose  who  knew  him,  and  espe- 
cially his  modier,  contended  that  it 
coald  not  be  his,  as  he  could  write  very 
^U,  md  would  therefore  never  have  put 
t  cross  instead  of  his  name  to  the  letter. 
Btit,  when  he  returned,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  put  the  cross  to  the  letter, 
though  be  could  write ;  as,  he  added,  it 
was  common,  among  saiknSy  to  use  the 
cross  for  shortness. 

In  h»  account  of  his  sufferings  and 
preaeivation,  he  said,  that  at  first  he  did 
o<)t  beheve  it  was  intended  to  leave  him 
pn  the  island;  he  saw  the  ship  the  mom- 
i>g  after  he  waa  put  on  ahoie,  and  ex- 
p^^  every  moment  thai  a  boat  would 
iHi  put  of  to  take  him  on  board.  He 
suffered,  at  first,  vecy  much  from  thirst, 
KidtoaUayit,  be  ihradK  a eonsidemble 
quantity  of  salt  water^  which  only  in- 


creased it;  Most  fortunately  for  him, 
some  rain  fell  on  the  third  day  after  he 
was  put  on  shore,  and  the  quantities  that 
remained  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks 
supplied  him  while  he  continued  on  tlie 
island:  he  was  under  the  necessity  of. 
sucking  it  out  with  a  quill.  He  saw 
great  numbers  of  birds  of  the  gull-kind, 
rather  larger  than  a  goose ;  but  he  could 
not  catch  any  of  them.  He  found  only 
ope  egg,  but  it  was  in  such  a  putrid 
state  that  he  could  not  eat  it :  the  only 
food  (if  it  may  be  called  food)  that  he 
had,  was  some  bark,  which  he  found  on 
the  shore.  He  saw  five  ships  pass  by 
while  he  was  on  the  island,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  liirn  to  be  visible  to 
the  people  %n  board ;  and  tHe  vessel  by 
which  he  Was  at  last  taken  off,  would 
probably  have  passed  on  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  captain  had  not  hove  to, 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  examine  the 
birds  which  were  fiying  in  great  num- 
bers about  the  island. 


CAYETON  COOMT  STEINACH. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Count  Steinach,  a  Hungarian  nobleman 
of  considerable  landed  and  funded  pro- 
perty, who,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  (tfie  mother  of  the  present  sub- 
ject) contracted  a  second  marriage,  which, 
firom  the  few  details  that  have  been  col- 
lected, appears  to  have  been  the  source 
of  considerable  trouble  to  the  offspring  of 
the  first  connection ;  but  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  cause  of  disunion 
in  this  noble  femily,  it  were  needless  to 
investigate  it  here. 

Cayeton  was  unhappy — he  abandoned 
his  home  and  his  country,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  England,  where,  a  stranger 
and  distressed  by  poverty,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  hard  necessity  of  mlisting 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Queen's  Ger- 
man regiment  (afterwards  the  97th),  at 
that  time  on  the  point  of  proceeding  with 
the  British  expedition  to  Egypt.  There 
he  served  duAng  a  glorio^  campaign, 
under  the  command  of  tlie  celebrated 
Sir  John  Stewart,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Count  Maida,  for  his 
services  in  Calabria. 

When  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  conclusion  of  that  memo- 
raole  service,  he  was  desirous  of  seeking 
a  more  distant  refuge  from  his  family, 
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and  with  this  melancholy  and  forlorn 
view,  was,  on  his  own  application,  trans- 
ferred to  his  Majesty's  torty-eighUi  regi- 
ment. 

Afler  the  return  of  that  regiment  to 
India,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  noble 
family  of  Steinach  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  priyate  soldier,  respected  by  his 
comraaes,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  rank, 
and  esteemed  by  his  officers  for  his 
steady  and  unassuming  deportment. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  death, 
his  birth  and  parentage  were  discovered, 
lie  received  intelligence  from  the  agent 
of  his  family,  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  had  left  him  entire  heir  to  his  pro- 
perty. 

Cayeton  having  now  succeeded  to  the 
lawful  inheritance  of  tlie  late  Count  Stein- 
ach, endeavoured,  as  became  his  elevated 
rank,  to  effect  his  discbarge  from  a  station 
in  wiiich  his  adverse  fate  had  doomed 
him  so  long  to  linger. 

Some  circumstances  unfortunately  in- 
tervened to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
and,  alas  I  whilst  cherishing  the  anxious 
hope  of  returning  to  his  native  land,  witli 
dignity  and  honour,  after  many  years  of 
bcr^'itude  and  toil,  and  of  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  chequered  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  independence,  he 
fell  ill  under  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  climate,  entered  tlie  regimental  hos- 
pital, and  died  I 


SPANISH  Barbarity,  akd  sikgular 

ESCAPE. 

A  Captain  of  the  English  guards, 
marcliing  in  order  to  join  the  battalion  of 
the  guaids  then  under  the  command  of 
General  Windham,  with  some  of  his  sol- 
diers that  had  been  in  the  hospital,  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  villa;  but  on  his 
marching  out  of  it  next  morning,  a  shot 
in  tlie  back  laid  that  officer  dead  upon 
tlie  spot ;  and,  as  it  had  been  before  con- 
certed, the  Spaniards  of  the  place  at  the 
same  time  fell  upon  the  poor  weak  sol- 
diers, killing  several,  not  even  sparing 
their  vrives.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to 
their  barbarity ;  their  savace  cruelty  was 
only  whetted,  not  glutted.  They  took 
the  surviving  few,  hurried  and  dragged 
them  up  a  hill,  a  little  without  the  villa. 
On  tlie  top  of  this  hill  there  was  a  hole  or 
opening,  somewhat  like  the  mouth  of  one 
of  our  coal-pits ;  down  this  they  cast  se- 


veral, who,  with  hideous  shrieks  and  dies, 
made  more  hideous  by  the  echoes  of  the 
chasm,  there  lost  their  lives. 

This  relation  was  thus  made  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  his  quarters  at 
Capilio,  who  immediately  gave  orders  to 
sound  to  horse.  At  first  we  were  all  sur- 
prised, but  were  soon  satisfied  that  it 
was  to  revenge,  or  rather  do  justice  on, 
this  barbarous  action. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  viUa,  we 
found  that  most  of  the  inhabitants,  bat 
especially  the  most  guilty,  had  withdnini 
themselves. on  our  approacli.  We  fouiKi 
however,  many  ot  the  dead  soldiers' 
clothes,  which  had  been  conveyed  into 
the  church,  and  there  hid ;  and  a  strong 
accusation  being  laid  against  a  penoo 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  full  proof 
made  that  he  had  been  singularly  iDdus* 
trious  in  the  execution  of  that  honid 
piece  of  barbarity  on  the  hill,  hta  Lord- 
ship commanded  him  to  be  hanged  up  at 
the  knocker  of  his  door. 

After  this  piece  of  military  justikx,  we 
were  led  up  to  tlic  fatal  pit  or  bole,  down 
which  many  had  been  cast  lieadlong. 
There  we  found  one  poor  soldier  alive, 
who,  upon  his  being  thrown  in,  had 
caught  fast  hold  of  some  impending 
bushes,  and  saved  himself  on  a  little 
jutty  within  the  concavity.  On  hearing 
us  talk  English,  he  cried  out,  and  ropes 
being  let  down,  in  a  little  time  he  was 
drawn  up,  when  he  gave  us  an  ample 
detail  of  tlie  whole  transaction.  Among 
other  particulars,  I  remember  he  told  me 
of  a  very  narrow  escape  he  had  in  that 
obscure  recess :  a  poor  woman,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  soldieis,  who  was  thrown 
down  afler  him,  struggled  and  roared  so 
much,  that  they  could  not,  with  idl  their 
force,  throw  her  cleverly  in  the  middie, 
by  which  means  fidling  near  the  side, 
in  her  fall  she  almost  b«ai  him  from  ha 
place  of  security. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  tragical 
relation  of  the  soldier  thus  saved,  bis 
Lordship  gave  immediate  ofdcn  lor  the 
firing  of  the  vilhi,  which  was  executed 
vrith  due  severity ;  afler  which  his  Lord- 
ship marched  back  to  his  quarters. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1836. 


THE  EXPEDITION  TO  HOLLAND, 


NoTwiiHSTAVDiiio  the  ilesolation  of 
ixW  fcpublics,  Holland  iiill  remained 
under  the  new  government,  lupplying 
France  iriih  louisand  tetourcesoreTeiy 
kind ;  by  wbich  mesni  the  continued  to 
support  bet  own  dediningcredit.  There- 
Cote,  in  the  grand  ulu  of  military  ope- 
rationa  con^rted  Mtmen  tbe  eonlcde- 
nie  courtSf  it  wu  determined  that  Great 
Britain  should  attempt  a  powerful  di- 
vertion  of  the  French  aims,  bv  the  ac- 
lual  iorasion  of  Holland,  aided  by  a 
body  of  about  20,000  aiuriliariea,  to  be 
fumishcd  by  Kussia,  exclusive  of  the 
force  employed  by  the  Emperor  Paul  in 
Italy  and  Switierland.  Ilie  benefiu  lo 
be  dcfired  by  ibis  expedition  vrere  great 
and  obrioas  ;  the  andent  alliance  be- 
tocen  (he  two  atatei  n ould  be  renewed ; 
:  of  Fnmce  diminiihed ;  and  i 


UiepowCT  o 
V^L.  I. 


the  Frltice  of  OrauRe,  at  this  time  in 
exile,  on  account  of  his  altadiment  to 
England,  reatored  to  the  rank  of  sradt- 
holder  and  captain  general  of  the  foieea 
by  sea  and  land. 

Though  apparently  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  this  expedition  should 
hare  been  undertaken  at  an  early  period 
of  the  campaign,  the  convention  of  Great 
Britain  ana  Russia  was  not  signed  at  St. 
Petenburgh  till  the  11th  of  June,  1799. 
By  article  IV.  it  was  stipulated,  that  on 
Ihe  arrival  of  the  corpt  of  1 7,593  men 
at  Revel,  the  sum  of  44,0001.  sterling 
was  to  be  advanced  immediately,  and 
44,000f.  more  paid  in  two  months  :  the 
same  sum  was  also  to  be  furnished  at 
the  commencement  of  every  month.  By 
article  VI.  his  Britannic  majesty  en- 
gaged to  provide  and  maintain,  at  hia 
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expence,  the  necessary  number  of  horses. 
And  by  article  VIII.  it  was  agreed,  that 
two  monthd'  additional  subsidies  should 
be  paid  for  the  troops  after  their  return 
to  their  own  country. 

It  was  Bgreedyin  a  separate  article, 
that  the  emperor  should  lend  hb  ships, 
frigates,  and  transports,  on  the  foilowmg 
conditions,  viz. : 

1.  Upon  their  quitting  the  port  of 
Cronstadt,  the  sum  of  58,927/.  10s.  ster- 
ling was  to  be  advanced  for  the  expences 
of  equipment  for  three  months,  over  and 
above  the  subsidy  of  19,642/.  lOs.  per 
month,  to  be  paid  always  on  the  first 
day  thereof. 

2.  As  the  squadron  was  already  fur- 
nished with  provisions  for  three  months, 
the  same  was  to  be  paid  for  by  estimate. 

3.  The  officers  and  sailors  were  to  be 
fed  at  the  expence  of  Great  Britain; 
and, 

4.  Hie  officers  were  to  be  iademnified 
for  Uie  preparations  made  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

Instead  of  keepiog  the  object  in  view 
a  secret*  it  was  puUicly  known ;  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  having  been 
assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  the 
necessary  dlspositiona  wete  made  for 
effecting  a  descent.  It  was  determined 
tluit  thm  should  be  two  successive  ez- 
peditioRS,  by  two  divijoons  of  the  army, 
llie  first,  under  General  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  an  officer  of  great  reputa- 
tion and  experience,  sailra  from  the 
Downs  early  in  August ;  and  the  other, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  rank  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  dignity  at  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  were  oJcolated  to 
cooler  splendour  on  the  intended  enter- 
prise. These  two  divisions  were  com- 
posed of  thirty  battalions  of  infantry, 
besides  cavalrjr  and  artillery,  making,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Russians,  an  army 
of45  or  50,000  men. 

In  the  interim,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Orange  repaked  to  UnM,  on  the 
Emms,  where  be  assembled  aU  the  Stadt- 
holderian  party  capable  of  bearing  arras ; 
magaxinea  were  at  the  same  time  formed 
at  Bremen,  and  an  active  interoonrse 
kept  up  with  the  partieaiis  of  his  haaitf. 
Ilis  seitne  highnessi  the  Prhiee  of 
Orange,  had  also  prepared  a  pracla»»- 
tion,  dated  at  Hampton  Court,  July  28, 
1799,  in  which  ha  mformed  his  **  dear 
eoanUynMo,'^  thai  the  longwwished-fof 


moment  had  arrived,  when  they  were  to 
be  delivered  from  their  seversl  etlsmi- 
ties.    **  Uis  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,"  he  observed,  *<  moved  by  his 
affection   and  friendship  towiids  tlw 
republic  of  the  United  Provmces,  and 
pitying  your  misfortunes,  has  taken  the 
generous  resolution,  as  soon  as  the  gene- 
ral circumsfcuices  of  Europe  would  ad- 
mit, to  employ,  in  concert  with  bis  allies, 
vigorous  measures  for  your  deliverance.'* 
He  stated,  that  the  troops  sent  to  theii 
assistance  did  not  repair  as  aemies, 
but  as  friends  and  detiverers,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  odioiis  oppm- 
sion  under  which  they  were  kept  by  tbe 
French  government,  and  to  reslme  to 
them  *'  Uie  enjoyment  of  their  rdipoa 
and  liberty  ;    those  invaluable  bletwgs 
for  which,  with  divine  protoctk»i  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  wught  and  con- 
quered.     Hesitate  not,  therefcre,''  ke 
added,  <<  brave  inhabitants  of  the  Uaiird 
Provinces,  to  meet  and  assist  yo«rd^ 
liveien.     Receive  them  among  yea  as 
friendai,  and  pcotecton  of  the  happiness 
and  welfoie  of  your  country.    Ukervj 
diflerence  of  politioat  aentimeaU  and 
opinions  vaniflh  before  this  great  etsjert. 
00  not  sufier  tbe  spirit  of  party,  or  ewn 
the  sense  of  the  wroQga  you  have  eipe- 
rieuced,  to  induce  you  to  comnk  any 
acts  of  revenge  or  peiaecutioB.     l^ 
your  hearts  awl  your  faanda  be  aaitcA  to 
repel  fk»  common  eneoiy,  and  lo  i^e>- 
tablish  the  liberty  and  ipdapendeTr  of 
your  common  country/' 

His  serene  higliness  concluded  by  as- 
suring (hem,  that  as  soon  as  the  fint  ef- 
forts which  they  were  nmking  towsnh 
their  delivery  had  acquired  some  oo0si»- 
iencfy  **  his  deariy-beloved  son,  who 
was  in  poesessioii  oif  aU  iiis  confidcace. 
and  deserving  of  thein,  would  pot  Un- 
self  at  their  head,  apd,  followhig  the 
steps  of  his  llhistfhms  aaoealors,  9p«* 
neitfaer  his  property  nor  hia  life,  mcRdcr 
to  assist,  for  their  sakea,  in  l*^"Pf^ 
this  ffreat  vndertakisg  to  a  sococafN 
issue." 

The  hereditaiy  prinee  soon  ate  pih- 
Hshed  a  declanaion,  nearly  ainflar  in 
BttbslaBce  to  his  fother's,  m  wUeh  he 
promised  foighrenen  to  adi  wfIk»  ahovld 
retuin  to  their  duty,  and  aasaat  m  khe- 
rHing  their  cottntfy.  lie  also  waiacd 
the  present  mlers  not  to  uttoi  aay  «»» 
ekher  belongbg  to  the  Mdcnt  hajil  (• 
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Ternmeol,  or  who  should  have  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  partisan  of  tlie 
bouse  of  Orange ;  and  so  sanguine  were 
the  expectations  of  success,  that  *'  all 
nho  had  been  formerly  employed  in  the 
departments  of  police,  finance,  and  jus- 
tice, were  enjoined  to  take  upon  them 
the  provisional  administration  of  their 
former  offices.'* 

Tlie  first  division  of  tlie  army  embark- 
ed on  board  140  transports,  and,  on  the 
13lfa  of  Augustf  sailed  from  Margate, 
Aamsgate,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  ; 
iibr  which  they  proceeded,  under  the 
con?o?  of  Vice-admiral  Mitciiell,  to  join 
Lord  Duncan,  who  was  cruising  in  the 
oorth  seas.     Two  grand  objects  were 
embraced  upon  this  occasion ;  the  first 
^^  the  possesiioa  of  the  Helder,  which 
would  not  only  confer  on  the  invaders  a 
Import  and  arsenal,   but  contribute 
greatly  to  the  attainment  of  the  second 
object,  namely^  the  possession  of  the 
B&tarian  fleet,  most  of  the  seamen  and 
some  of  the  officers  of  which  were  dis- 
contented with  thegoTemment,  while  the 
aaval  commander  himself  was  supposed 
not  (0  be  wholly  avose  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stadtholder. 

From  the  first  moment  of  embarkation 
the  weatJier  proved  so  adverse  to  the 
designs  of  the  English,  that  apprehen- 
sioDs  were  entertained  of  a  deficiency  of 
water,  and  a  certain  period  was  actually 
fixed,  on  the  expiration  of  which  it 
would  not  have  been  deemed  prudent 
to  hazard  an  attack.  Five  days,  how- 
ever, befine  this  fixed  period,  tlie  weather 
becaime  so  faTOurabie,  that  the  fleet 
was  enabled  to  stand  in  for  the  Dutch 
coast. 

Notwithstanding  a  landing  could  not 
be  immediately  eflfected.  General  Aber- 
ciomby  sozed  on  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
perse the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  well  as  another  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  stated,  ^'  that  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  a 
body  of  troops,*'  and  that  it  was  not  *^  as 
enemies,  but  as  friends  and  deliverers, 
that  the  English  now  entered  their  terri- 
tof  ies.  This  undertaking/*  he  continued, 
"  hod  no  other  object  m  view,  but  to 
deliver  the  inhabitants,  heretofore  free 
and  happy,  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  groan  ;  to  protect  their  reli- 


gious worship  against  the  persecuting 
intolerance  of  incredulity  ana  allieism  ; 
to  rescue  their  administration  from  the 
violence  experienced  from  anarchy 
and  rapaciousness ;  and  to  le-establisU 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
liberty  and  independence,  so  closely 
connected  witli  the  privileges  of  that  con- 
stitution, by  means  of  which  their  an- 
cestors fought  and  conquered  under  the 
standards  of  the  Princes  of  Orange — 
privileges  whose  influence  has  proved  to 
tJie  United  Provinces  a  perennial  source 
of  prosperity,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
amity  and  allianceof  Great  Britain/' 

At  tlie  same  time,  lus  excellency  found 
means  to  transmit  a  summons  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Dutch  troops ; 
while  Lord  Duncan  sent  a  letter  to  the 
admiral  of  the  Batavian  fleet,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  forces  were  about  to 
lana  immediately,  stating,  that  as  more 
than  20,000  men  had  disembarked  at 
the  Helder,  ^  he  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  manifesting  his  zeal  to  the  rrince 
of  Orange,  by  declaring  for  him,  together 
with  all  the  ships  that  might  choose  to 
follow  his  example/'  The  answers  were, 
however,  unfavourable  ;  the  former  hav- 
ing replied,  "  tiiat  he  would  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  army  with  the  brave 
troops  under  his  command ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, ^*  that  the  enemy  might  expect  a  de* 
fence  from  him  worthy  of  his  nation  and 
his  honour/' 

Although  the  squadron  had  been  onoe 
more  forced  to  sea,  yet.  through  unceas- 
ing efforts,  the  shore  of  the  Helder  was 
a^ain  descried,  and  the  troops  began  to 
disembark  by  daylight^  August  27th,  all 
the  boom-vessels,  sloops,  and  gun-brigs, 
being  stationed  so  as  to  open  a  well- 
directed  fire,  in  order  to  scour  tlie  beach, 
and  prevent  all  opposition  from  the 
enemy. 

General  Daendels  having  assembled 
a  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
near  Callanstoig,  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  the  right  of  the  British, 
now  posted  on  a  ridge  of  sand-hills, 
stretching  along  the  coast  from  north  to 
south,  and  incapable  of  forming  more 
than  a  battalion  in  line  of  battle ;  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  position  was,  upon 
the  whole,  favourable  to  troops  entirely 
destitute  of  horse  and  artillery  ;  so  that 
the  enemyi  instead  of  being  able  to  make 
any  impression,  were,  after  a  sharp  but 
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irregular  engagfement,  which  lasted  for 
some  hours,  obliged  to  retire  to  another 
position,  six  miles  in  the  rear.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  official  accounts,  the  English 
lost  500  men. 

General  Abercromby  determined  im- 
mediately to  attack  the  Helder ;  end  the 
brigades  commanded  by  the  Major-ge- 
nerals Moore  and  Burrard  were  acrord- 
ingly  destined  for  this  undertaking.  Late, 
however,  in  the  evening,  the  garrison  of 
Uie  fort,  consisting  of  aboBt  2000  na- 
tional troops,  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  tlie  works 
next  morning,  August  28th. 

This  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  great 
success  which  followed.  Having  ship- 
ped pilots  at  the  Helder,  Vice-admiral 
Mitcnell,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  absence  of  Lord  Duncan, 
got  under  sail  with  his  squadron,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  he  was  determined  to  follow  to 
the  walls  of  Amsterdam,  unless  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  flag,  or  capitulated 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Accord- 
ingly, August  30thy  he  formed  the  line 
of  biattle. 

At  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  orders 
were  given  to  prepare  for  action  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  two  ships  and  a  frigate 
ran  on  shore,  the  English  passed  the 
Helder  point  and  Mars  Diep,  continu- 
ing their  course  along  the  Texel,  in  the 
channel  that  leads  to  the  Vleiter,  the 
Dutch  being  then  at  anchor  at  a  spot 
called  the  Red  Buoy. 

The  Dutch  government  had  not  been 
inert  in  preparingthe  means  of  defence 
and  resistance.  Their  naval  force  con- 
sisted of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  o 
great  number  of  frigates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Storey,  who  had  saved 
himself  by  an  early  flight  from  the  battle 
of  Camperdo wn .  Their  military  did  not 
exceed  20,000  men,  to  which  must  be 
added  about  15,000  French,  under  Ge- 
neral Brune,  the  directory  not  being 
able  to  allow  these  provinces  a  larger 
force. 

The  English  admiral  sent  Captain 
Rennie,  of  the  Victor,  with  the  following 
summons  to  theBatavian  commander: 

"hit,  under  gail,  in  line  of  battle, 
August  30. 
•*  Sir, — I   desire  you  will  instantly 
hoist  the  flag  of  his  serene  highness  the 


Prince  of  Orange.  If  you  do  you  m\\ 
he  immediately  considered  friends  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  my  most  gracious 
sovereign;  otherwbe  take  the  conse- 
quences.— Painful  it  will  be  to  me  for 
the  U>ss  of  blood  it  will  occasion,  buttbe 
guilt  will  be  on  your  own  head. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
^  Your  most  obedient  humble  semnt, 
(Signed)         Andrew  Mitchul, 
"  Vice-admiral  and  comroander-in- 
chief  of  lus  Iftijesty's  ships  em- 
ployed on  the  present  ooca^  " 
**  To  near-admiral  Storey,  or  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Dutcfi  Vjuad- 
ronP 

An  hour  was  allowed,  batb  less  Uaa 
that  time  the  following  answer  was  re- 
tumedi  the  sailors  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet  having  mutinied,  in  conoequeooe 
(as  supposed)  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ana  the  successful  ex- 
ertions of  his  adherents : 

"  On  hoard  the  Washington,  miekend 
under  the  Vleiter,  Aug.  30. 

^  Admiral, — Neither    your  supeii- 
ortty,  nor  the  threat  that  the  spilling  of 
human  blood  could  be  laid  to  my  ac- 
county  could  prevent  my  showing  to  jou, 
to  the  last  moment,  what  I  coald  do  for 
my  sovereign,  whom  I  acknowledge  to 
be  no  other  than  the  Batavian  people 
and   its    representatives,    when   tout 
prince's  and  the  Orange  flags  have  ob- 
tained their  end.     The  traitors  whom  I 
commanded  refused  to  fight,  and  nodiing 
remains  to  me  and  my  brave  oflicen 
but  vain  rage,  and  the  dreadful  reflex 
tion  of  our  present  situatioo.     I  there- 
fore deliver  over  to  you  the  fleet  which  1 
commanded.     From  this  moment  it  is 
your  obligation  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  my  ofiicers  and  the  few  brave  men 
who  are  on  board  the  Batavian  ships,  u 
I  declare  myself  and  my  ofiioefs  prtsos- 
ers  of  war,  and  remain  to  be  considefed 
as  such. 

"  I  am,  with  respect, 

*«S.  Sroaiv" 

"  To  Admiral  Mitchell,  commanding 

hit  Britannic  majettyt  tquodnm 

in  the  Texei:' 

Thus  one  ship  of  74  guns,  four  of  C8, 
two  of  54,  two  of  44,  a  frigate  sikI  i 
sloop  of  war,  were  surrenders!  by  R*'*'- 
admiral  Storey. 

No  sooner  were  theintenliotisof  Kn;;- 
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land  known  th&n  the  executive  power 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  ^*  Ba- 
taviaa  people;''  in  which,  after  intiraat- 
iog  that  this  was  the  moment  in  which 
they  ought  to  render  themselves  *'  wor- 
thy of  their  ancestors/'  it  was  stated, 
**  that  the  safety  of  the  state  imperiously 
required  all  those  to  be  treated  as  foes 
who,  by  their  speech  or  conduct,  should 
appear  to  approve  of  enterprbes  di- 
neted  against  the  commonwealth." 

The  French  government,  now  alarmed 
at  recent  events,  transmitted  a  letter,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  **  that  tlie  re- 
public, so  far  from  ceasing  to  respect 
the  independence  of  its  first  ally,  was 
resolved  to  defend  it  a^inst  all  attacks, 
aod  by  every  means  m  its  power." — 
'*  Receive,  citizens,  directors,"  added 
Sieves,  then  president,  ^  this  solemn  as- 
surance, ancl  transmit  it  to  your  fellow 
citizens.  They  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sincere,  the  constant  ally,  whom 
policy  as  well  as  liberty,  attaches  to  the 
success  of  Batavia,  from  the  jealous  na- 
tion, firom  the  inimical  government, 
which,  wishing  to  usurp  the  commerce 
of  the  universe,  and  fearing  the  efforts  of 
the  industrious  Dutchman,  endeavours 
to  reduce  Holland  once  more  under  its 
dependence,  by  destroying  the  associa- 
tion to  whkh  she  is  indebted  for  her 
prosperity,  and  entailing  upon  her  all 
the  calamities  of  approbrium  and  sla- 
Tery." 

Great  consternation  prevailed  through- 
out all  the  United  Provinces  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  The 
president  of  the  directory  repaired  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  made  a  speech 
upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  indignation  at  '^  so  infamous  a 
treason." — **  Have  the  Batavian  people," 
he  exclaimed,  **  so  long  cherished  those 
monsters  in  order  that  they  should  at  last 
be  betmyed  in  so  base  a  manner  1  May 
ihe  enemy  always  receive  such  vile 
wretches,  whom  we  do  not  acknowledge, 
Hther  as  Dutchmen  or  as  fellow-citi- 
zens !  May  the  punishment  of  the  crime 
&11  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
tlie  authors  of  it  I  llevenge  will  assur- 
edly overtake  them  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while, my  fellow-citizens,  deeply  as  it 
n»ay  be  ftlt  by  every  patriotic  heart,  it 
ought  not  to  render  us  dejected.  We 
I'now  the  duties  which  we  owe  the 
country  and  tlie  people ;  these  we  will 


fulfil ;  and  sooner  shall  the  land  of  our 
forefkthers,  and  the  soil  on  which  we 
stand,  be  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins, 
than  the  enemy  shall  triumph  over  our 
firmness.  The  Batavian  soldiers,  united 
with  our  French  brethren,  at  this  mo- 
ment fighting  for  the  defence  of  their 
country's  liteties,  will  soon  prove  that 
generous  valaar  boils  in  their  veins.  On 
these  our  expectations  rest'^ 

General  Brune  now  published  the  fol- 
lowing ridiculous  address,  which  was 
immediately  circulated  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  languages : 

*'  Magistrates  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, behold  the  shades  of  Van  Tromp, 
De  Witt,  De  Ruyter,  and  Bameveld, 
burst  through  their  sacred  tombs,  that 
you  may  be  animated  by  their  spirit, 
and  denounce  death  against  those  who 
are  traitors  to  emigrants  ;  oppose  your- 
selves to  the  impious  Orange  faction  ; 
unite  with  the  people,  and  overwhelm 
the  English !" 

While  the  Dutch  and  French  were 
thus  exerting  themselves  to  make  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  the  British  flag  was  fly- 
ing in  the  Texel,  and  the  colours  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  displayed  from 
the  steeple  of  the  Ilelder,  ana  the  squad- 
ron in  tne  Nieuvoand  Mars  Diep. 

General  Abercromby,  who  had  hither 
to  occupied  the  sand-hills,  advanced,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  and  assumed  a  po- 
sition, with  tne  right  to  Petten,  on  the 
German  Ocean,  and  the  lefl  to  the  Oude 
Sluvs,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  By  this 
evolution  a  more  fertile  country  was 
open  to  the  English,  who  consequently 
ODtained  plenty  of  fresh  provisions,  while 
the  canal  of  Zuype,  immediately  in 
front,  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
their  position. 

While  General  Abercromby  was  wait- 
ing for  reinforcements.  General  Brune, 
who  had  collected  a  large  body  of  forces, 
marched  by  Haerlem  to  Alkmaar,  in 
three  columns,  at  which  place  he  arrived 
September  2d.  That  on  the  right,  com- 
posed of  Dutch  troops,  led  by  General 
Daendels,  directed  its  attack  on  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Martin  ;  the  centre,  com- 
manded by  General  Demonceau,  march- 
ed against  Krabbendam  and  Zuyper 
Sluys  ;  while  the  left,  which  was  tlie 
only  one  composed  of  French,  com- 
menced its  operations  against  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  second  brigaae  of 
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guards.  These  cmerations  took  place  on 
Sie  lOtfai  by  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the^ 
were  repulsed,  '*  owing/'  said  the  Bri- 
tish conunander,  in  his  dispatches^  **  to 
the  strength  of  our  position,  and  the 
determined  courage  of  the  troops." 
About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  was  obUsed 
to  retire  towards  Alkmaar,  leaving  be- 
hind many  of  their  dead  and  wounded, 
besides  one  piece  of  cannon,  a  number 
of  waggons,  pontoons,  and  portable 
bridges. 

Although  two  of  the  enemy's  detach- 
ments had  penetrated,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, within  a  few  yards  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  British  troops,  they  ex- 
perienced a  degree  of  resistance  that  re- 
flected great  honor  on  the  army.  Major- 
general  Moore,  who  commanded  on  the 
right,  and  received  a  slight  wound  dur- 
ing the  action,  exliibited  equal  spirit  and 
judgment.  Colonel  Spencer  also  de- 
fended the  village  of  St.  Martin  with 
great  gallantry  ;  while  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Smyth,  who  commanded  two  batta- 
lions on  the  20th,  stationed  near  Krab- 
bendam  and  Zuyper  Sluys,  evinced  a 
degree  of  fortitude  worthy  of  record. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  likely  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  post,  notwith- 
standing the  blood  was  flowing  in  a 
copious  stream,  in  consequence  of  a  se- 
vere wound  in  his  leg,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  support  him,  and,  in  this 
position,  in  treated  the  regiment  **  to  re- 
member Minden.^'  His  soldiers,  igno- 
rant of  the  allusion,  but  at  the  same  time 
charmed  with  tlie  undaunted  resolution 
of  their  commander,  received  the  propo- 
sition with  three  cheers,  and  immedi- 
ately charging  with  the  bayonet,  com- 
pleted the  rout  of  the  foe. 

On  the  day  of  this  engagement  I  he 
Duke  of  York  sailed  from  Yarmouth 
with  the  second  division,  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  most  part  of  the  Russians  un- 
der Generals  Herman  and  Tcliertchekofi'. 
The  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
during  the  transactions,  made  a  feeble 
attack  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Overyssel,  summoning  the  fortress  of 
that  name ;  but  his  small  army  was  thas- 
tily  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  the 
national  guards  of  Arnheim  and  Olden- 
rad :  he  then  embarked  at  Embden,  to 
join  the  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  at 
the  Uelder,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 


witness  the  landing  of  ei|^t  h>naliiWH  of 
Russians,  consisting  of  7000  meo,  un- 
der General  Herman :  he  abo  found  the 
hereditary  prince  collecting  wad  fonning 
the  deserters  from  the  Dutch  ships,  into 
regular  battalions. 

When  his  royal  highness  had  reached 
the  headrquarters  at  Schagen-Bmg,  the 
army  appeared  to  be  in  high  spirits. 
Being  detetmined  to  embiaoe  the  first 
opportuni^  of  making  an  attack  upon 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  positions,  the 
British  field-marshal  issued  oiders  for 
that  purpose  the  moment  the  reinfom- 
ments  had  arrived.  Afler  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  tlie  allied  army  mond 
forward  in  four  columns,  about  two  boon 
before  dav,  September  19th,  through  a 
country  which,  in  ever^  directioD,  pre- 
sented the  most  formidable  obsttdei, 
being  cut  and  intersected  with  wet 
ditches  and  deep  canals,  while  die 
bridges  were  all  removed,  and  the  roads 
either  rendered  impassable,  or  obstructed 
by  felled  trees  half  interred  in  the  earth, 
and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  enemy  was  strongly  posted  oo  the 
heights  of  Camper  Duyne,  Walmenboy- 
sen,  Schorledan,  and  along  the  high 
sand-hills  which  extend  from  the  sea,  m 
front  of  Petten,  to  the  town  of  Beigen ; 
while  several  of  the  intermediate  villa- 
ges were  strengthened  by  means  of  io- 
trenchments.  The  column  under  Ge- 
neral Herman  commenced  an  attadk 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  moniii^,  and, 
by  eight,  obtained  possession  of  Bergen ; 
but  the  Russians,  by  rashlv  advaaoDg 
too  far,  were  in  danger  of  bebg  sur- 
rounded; and  General  Van  Damme, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  recoiered 
the  village  of  Bergen,  having  obUged  the 
'  late  captors  to  evacuate  it,  after  a  mosi 
vigorous  resistance,  in  the  ooorse  of 
which  General  Herman  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  General  Tchertch^ofir  was 
dangerously  wounded. 

Some  writers  have  declared  that  Ge- 
neral Herman's  troops  were  not  sap- 
ported  by  the  commander-in-chief  as 
they  had  reason  to  expect,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  destroyed,  and  mA 
defeated  ;  and  from  a  statement  made 
by  his  royal  highness,  it  is  evident  that 
this  detachment  was  more  vahant  ihan 
wary.  Its  failure  decided  the  fitfe  of 
the  action ;  for,  although  Ltenteoaot- 
general  Dundas  succeeded  in  his  attach 
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on  the  village  of  Walmenhaysen,  while 
Sir  James  Pulteney  carried  Ouds  Cars- 
pel,  at  the  head  of  the  Lange  Dyke,  l^ 
stonn,  and  Sax  Ralph  Ab^romby  had 
captured  Hoome  nearly  at  the  same,  yet 
(he  troops,  thus  ?ietorioas  on  every 
other  potDty  were  recalled,  the  army  being 
tinder  the  necessity,  in  consequence  of 
one  partial  failuie,  of  .resumini^  its  for- 
mer position.  The  capure  of  sixty  offi» 
ws,  upwards  of  3000  men,  and  sixteen 
ptes  of  artilleiy,  the  last  of  which  were 
destroyed,  on  account  of  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  country,  afforded  some 
emaciation  for  this  unpropitious  event. 

After  this  expedition  haa  been  deferred 
some  time,  it  was  tletermbed  to  resume 
oflensive  operations  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  araiy  was  once  more  put  in  motion, 
and  an  attack  took  place  on  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  line.  The  troops  were 
again  divided  into  four  columns,  under 
the  Generals  Ab«rcromby,  Essen,  Dun- 
du>  and  Pulteney  ;  and  the  plan  was 
combiped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
tbe  principal  corps  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  naeans  of  intermediate  de- 
tachments ;  but  the  chief  effort  was  di- 
[ected  against  the  enem/s  lefl,  consists 
iog  entirely  of  French,  with  an  intention 
of  procuring  the  total  evacuation  of 
North  Holland.  After  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement, which  commenced  at  six 
0  clock  in  the  morning,  October  2d,  and 
lasted  during  the  space  of  twelve  hours, 
the  (iallo-Batavian  ibrcesy  estimated  at 
about  20/)0O,  and  commanded  by  the 
(Generals  Brune,  Van  Damme,  Boutet, 
and  Daendals,  the  last  of  whom  was 
slightly  vrounded  upon  this  occasion, 
^re  obliged  to  give  way.  The  Rus- 
sians conducted  themselves  with  their 
Boeuatomed  spirit ;  and,  though  all  the 
Britbh  troops  fought  with  their  wonted 
vakir,  yet  tnose  1^  by  the  Lieutenant- 
genends  Str  Ralph  Abeieromby  and 
pandas  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  the  former  having  advanced  minst 
£gniont-op-Zee,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flsnk,  while  the  latftr  marched  stni%ht 
to  Bergen. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  result 
of  this  attack  waa  visible;  tor  the  ene- 
my, dudng  the  nighty  had  evacuated  the 
•trong  poeiliom  on  tihe  Lanse  Dyke  and 
the  Koe  Dvke,  as  weU  as  ue  extensive 
range  ol  elevated  sand-hiHa.  On  the 
4th  of  October;  the  aliiee  took  poeses- 


sion  of  Egmont'Op-Hoof,  £gmont-op 
Zee,  and  Bergen.  Tlie  town  of  Alk- 
jnaar,  the  heaa-quarters  of  the  French 
general,  and  the  seat  of  the  states  of 
North  Holland,  opened  its  gates,  while  a 
number  of  troops  deserted  to  the  stand- 
ard erected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  it  is  painful  to  add,  that,  in  express 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  com" 
mander-in-chief,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  plundered. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  Duke  of 
York,  anxious  to  improve  these  advan- 
tages, and  afford  no  repose  to  the  enemy, 
renewed  the  attack,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  from  Beverwyck  and  Wick- 
op-Zee.  The  advanced  posts  were  ac- 
cordingly pushed  forwara,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Schermerhoom,  Acher-sloop, 
and  Limmen,  occupied  vrithout  resist- 
ance by  the  British  ;  but  the  column  of 
Russian  troops,  under  Major-general 
Essen,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  height 
near  Baccum,  was  attacks  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  advancing  to  its  support,  found 
himself  opposed  by  General  Brune's 
whole  force  ;  on  which  a  general  action 
ensued,  which  only  terminated  with  the 
day.  Both  sides  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  and  the  Anelo-Russians  remained 
masters  of  the  field  ;  still  the  engage- 
ment proved  indecisive  in  point  of  com- 
Slete  success,  for  tlie  enemy  tfas  not 
riven  from  his  position  between  l^ever- 
wycke  and  Wick-op-Zee.  This  last 
conflict  was  as  severe  as  any  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  attended  with  as  great  loss. 
Of  the  British  1200  were  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  taken ;  of  the  Russians,  about 
700.  The  enemy's  loss  was  also  very 
great  In  killed  and  wounded,  though 
never  ascertained,  as  it  was  never  ac- 
knowledged :  500  were  made  prisoners. 
From  these  the  Duke  of  York  obtained 
information  of  the  enemy's  having  been 
reinforced  by  6000  infantry,  and  of  his 
having  strengthened  the  position  of  Be- 
verwyck, and  stronfplv  fortified,  in  the 
rear  of  it,  points  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry,  before  Ilaeriem  could 
be  attacked.  The  enem^r  had  also  a 
large  force  upon  Purmirind,  which,  as 
the  anted  army  advanced,  would  be 
placed  in  the  rear. 

These  obstacles  would  have  been  over- 
come, had  not  the  state  of  the  weather, 
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the  ruined  condition  of  the  roadsi  and 
the  total  want  of  the  necessary  supplies, 
presented  difficulties  which  required  se-^ 
rious  consideration.  The  Duke  of  York, 
therefore,  having  maturely  weighed  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  armv  was 
placed,  thought  it  advisable,  with  the 
concurrence  of  General  Abercromby  and 
the  lieutenant-generals,  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  this  advanced  position  to 
their  former  station  at  Schagen-Brug, 
from  whence,  on  the  9th  of  October,  his 
royal  highness  dispatched  his  secretary, 
Colonel  Brownrigg,  to  London,  in  order 
to  cive  a  circumstantialaccountof  afiairs 
in  Holland,  and  to  receive  his  majesty's 
further  instructions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  British  line  of  defence  at 
Schagen  Brug,  by  daily  though  partial 
attacks,  the  most  serious  of  which  was 
made  by  General  Daendals  in  person. 
This  general,  on  tlie  10th,  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  the  British  forces  upon  an 
advanced  post  near  Wincle,  unaer  the 
command  of  Prince  William  of  Glouces- 
ter, with  6000  men  and  six  pieces  of 
uunnon,  endeavouring  to  force  tliis  post 
by  every  exenion.  To  resist  this  formi- 
dable attack,  the  Prince  had  only  1200 
men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  yet  he 
obliged  the  Dutch  general  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  200  men  killed,  and  one 
French  general.  But  General  Daen- 
dels  Heing  almost  immediately  reinforced 
by  4000  Dutch  troops,  the  Prince  of 
Gloucester  was  under  the  necessity  of 
falling  back  to  Cohom.  The  loss  of 
the  English  in  this  action  did  not  exceed 
three  killed,  and  about  twelve  wounded. 
The  prince,  during  the  engagement,  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  he  received 
no  injury  himself,  though  exposed  to  the 
greatest  personal  danger,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  being  frequently  in  front  of  the  line, 
animating  the  exertions  of  his  troops  by 
his  example.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
in  this  action,  which  has  been  entirely 
omitted  by  most  historians,  that  Daen- 
dels  was  wounded.  These  writers,  it  is 
remarkable,  have  dwelt  only  upon  the 
losses  sustained,  and  not  the  advantages 
which  were  gained  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Prudence  dictated  a  return  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  regret  of  the  allied 
troops,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
obstacles  that  opposed  their  career.    As 


they  could  not  be  embarked  in  the  to 
of  a  superior  army,  without  considerable 
loss,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  con- 
junction with  the  vice-admiral,  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  General  Brune, 
in  consequence  of  which,  after  a  variety 
of  discussions,  an  armistice  was  at  length 
agreed  upon.  The  articles,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  signed  October  18th,  by  Major- 
general  Knox,  duly  authorised  bj  bis 
royal  highness  me  Duke  of  York,  tod 
General  Rostallan,  duly  authorised  bj 
General  Brune.  On  tliis  occasion  it  vas 
stipulated,  that  the  combined  Englisli 
and  Russian  army  should  evacuate  tk 
territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  by  a 
certain  period  (November  30th) ;  thatlli« 
Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter  should  be 
considered  as  exchanged  ;  that  tbe 
mounted  batteries  at  the  lielder  should 
be  restored  in  their  present  state ;  that 
'*  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  Frencli 
and  Batavians,  taken  before  tlie  present 
campaign,  and  now  detained  in  Ktigkind, 
should  be  restored,  without  conditioo,  to 
tiieir  respective  countries ;"  and  iinaUjr« 
that  Major-general  Knox  should  lenuiia 
witli  the  French,  to  guarantee  tite  eiecu- 
tion  of  this  article. 

These  terms,  although  justified  by  the 
critical  situation  of  the  troops,  were, 
doubtless,  humiliating;  but  the  proposi- 
tion of  restoring  the  Batavian  fleet,  sar- 
rendered  by  Admiral  Storey,  was  received 
with  just  indignation  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  his  royal  highness  having  threat- 
ened to  cut  the  seardykes,  and  inuadate 
the  whole  country,  ii  this  point  should 
be  any  further  urged. 

Thus  terminated  an  expedition  which 
threatened  the  total  subversion  of  tbe 
Batavian  government,  and  from  which 
so  many  important  advantages  were  an- 
ticipated ;  but  its  failure  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  publicity 
that  attended  the  preparations,  The 
Duke  of  York  said,  **  tnat  he  had  (rom 
day  to  day,  additional  reason  to  appre^ 
hend  that  any  attempt  towards  a  prose- 
cution of  the  campai^  in  Holland  coM 
not  be  attended  with  decisive  advaa- 
tages.*' 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BAROSSA. 


Is  1811,  the  Peninsular  war  was  car- 
ried OD  wiih  considerable  vigour,  and 
altendcd  wlih  various  successes.  On 
the  asih  of  February,  an  expedition 
sailed  from  Cadti,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-general  Graham  and  Don 
Manuel  la  Pens,  the  object  of  whioh  was 
to  unite  the  Spanish  forces,  at  St.  Roche, 
with  those  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  combined  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  French  employed  in  the  aeige  of 
Cadiz.  The  expedition  soon  afler  landed 
St  Algesira*.  The  Briiiph  force  con- 
fisted  of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  with  ten 
guns;  two  battalions  of  foot  guards  ;  the 
2Slh,  67th,  and  87lh  regiments  ;  a  bat- 
talion composed  of  flank  companies, 
which  joined  from  Gibraltar  ;  two  com- 
panies of  the  47th  regiment,  and  Iwo 
of  the  aoih  Portuguese  regiment ;  wilh 

Vol.  I. 


six  companies  of  the  rifle  brigade,  and 
one  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  Spanish 
army,  under  Ihe  commnnd  of  General 
lu  Pena,  (to  whom,  being  senior  officer, 
and  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  General 
Graham  ceded  the  chief  command)  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  in  all  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  men.  On  land- 
ing, they  took  possession  of  a  height 
near  Algesiras,  where  they  bivouacked, 
and  the  next  morning  moved  towards 
Tarila,  where  lliey  remained  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
gelling  ihe  arlillery  and  horses  on  shore. 
"  When  every  Ihing  was  ready,"  says 
ihe  author  of  Twenty-Jive  years  in  the 
Rifie  Brigade  we  moved  forward  from 
Tarifa,and  lialledforthenightona  height 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  Thenextday 
we  reached  Casaa  Vejas,  or '  Old  Houses,' 
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where  we  bivouacked  on  a  scrubby  bill, 
the  weather  being  very  bitter,  which  we  felt 
in  all  its  force,  having  no  covering  what- 
ever. Next  day  we  had  to  cross  a  con- 
siderable lake  of  fresh,  water,  by  a  sort  of 
ford  which  crossed  it  about  the  middle. 
We  had  started  before  day-light,  and, 
through  some  mismanagement,  did  not 
reach  this  lake  till  near  mid-day,  al- 
though it  was  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  our  last  night's  quarters.  One 
division  of  the  Spaniards  led  thecolumn, 
and  another  was  behind  us,  we  being 
thus  in  the  centre,  as  being  the  least 
thought  of,  probably,  by  our  Spanish 
commander-in-chief;  for  indeed  we  had 
often  heard  it  said  in  and  about  Isla, 
'  what  fine-looking  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers  the  British  are  1 — what  a  pity 
they  cannot  fight  1*  So  thought  La 
Pena,  probably  ;  but  by  two  o'clock  the 
first  division  of  Spaniards  had  not  near 
got  over  the  lake,  at  which  the  patience 
of  our  General  was  so  completely  ex« 
hausted,  that  he  requested  the  Spanish 
General  to  allow  him  to  bring  forward 
the  British  troops,  to  show  him  the  way 
how  he  and  they  would  act.  My  bat- 
talion led  the  van,  and  were  ordered 
to  march  straight  through  it,  without 
any  picking  of  steps,  an(^  to  go  forward 
in  regular  sections,  one  man  supporting 
another.  They  went  in  and  marched 
right  through  it,  as  if  it  had  been  plain 
ground,  the  water  taking  them  generally 
about  middle  deep.  The  rest  of  the  British 
army  followed,  and  were  all  through  in 
less  than  half  an  hour ;  a  one-horse  cart, 
indeed,  stuck  fast  in  the  middle  of  it, 
from  the  wheels  having  got  entangled 
between  the  large  stones  at  the  bottom. 
General  Graham  seeing  thisy  instantly 
dismounted,  and  plunging  in,  set  bis 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  fairly  lifted  it 
clear  of  the  obstruction. 

**  La  Pena,  and  those  about  him,  after 
witnessing  the  eiample  set  them  by  our 
General  and  his  troops,  seemed  really 
ashamed  of  their  former  conduct,  and 
setting  to  in  good  earnest,  they  contrived 
to  urge  their  soldiers  and  officers  to  take 
the  water  with  more  freedom,  and  before 
dark  the  whole  army  had  got  over.  While 
we  were  so  long  detained  by  the  first  di- 
vision of  Spaniards  getting  across,  J, 
with  several  other  mounted  people,  rode 
forward  to  the  ford,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  our  stoppage  for  so  long  a  time. 


The  Spaniards  were  going  into  themter 
one  at  a  time, — ^here  one,  and  there  one, 
— while  the  creatures  of  officers  were 
making  the  men  carry  them  on  their 
backs.  Had  the  whole  army  acted  thu, 
we  should  not  have  got  over  before  day- 
light next  morning. 

^  When  all  were  across,  and  the  co- 
lumns  formed,  we  moved  forward,  and 
itached  the  neighbourhood  of  VegcV) 
which  stands  on  a  high  hill  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  memorable  Cape  TiM- 
gar.  We  halted  in  an  oKve-giove  be- 
low the  town,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night ;  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  troops 
could  find  but  little  wood  for  fiiiog. 
which  they  much  needed,  from  having  got 
so  completely  wet  in  crossing  the  lake. 

*«  We  remained  at  Veger  all  the  next 
day,  and  a  little  after  dark  commenced 
our  march.  We  being  now  in  the  aogh- 
bourhood  of  the  enemy,  it  became  neoei- 
sary  to  conceal  our  movements  u  mo«k 
as  possible.  During  the  night  m 
passed  the  fishing  town  of  Copil,  and 
keeping  near  the  coast,  we  arrived  the 
next  morning  on  the  plain  of  Chidsna.'' 

The   despatch  of   Geneial  Gfahaia 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  relative  to  the 
brilliant  victory  obtained  over  the  Freocb 
at  Barossa,  is  so  clear  and  circomsiaa- 
tial  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
further  account.      lie  says,  "  After  a 
night  march  of  sucteen  hours  from  the 
camp  near  Veger,  we  arrived,  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  on  U&e  low  lidfe 
of  Barossa,  about  four  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saoti 
Peuri  river.    This  height  extends  inland 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  continuing  on 
the  north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of 
Chidana.    A  great  piue-forest  skirts  the 
plain  and  circles  round  the  height  ll 
some  distance,  terminating  down  lo  Santi 
Petri;  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  north  side  of  the  height  and  tbe 
forest  being  uneven  and  broken. 

*<  A  well-conducted  and  successful  at- 
tack on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  near 
Santi  Petri,  by  the  van-guard  of  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Bri^uiier-fOMnl 
Ladrizabel,  having  opened  the  commu* 
nication  with  the  Isla  de  Leon,  I  rt- 
ceived  General  U  Pena's  directions  to 
move  down  from  the  position  of  Bero«a 
to  that  of  the  Tone  de  Demesa,  ^hwi 
half  way  to  the  Santi  Petri  river,  io  or- 
der to  secure  the  communication 
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tba  liver^  oter  which  a  bridge  had  been 
lately  wtabliBbed.  This  latter  poeition 
occupies  a  narrow  woody  ridgei  tne  right 
OD  tne  aea  cliff,  the  left  iallina  down  to 
tbe  Alinanta  cieeki  on  the  edge  of  the 
mtfih.  A  bard  sandy  beach  gives  an 
eaiy  eommunication  between  the  western 
points  of  these  two  positions. 

*'  My  division  being  halted  on  the 
eMtem  slope  of  the  Baroesa  height,  was 
msrched  about  twelve  o'clock  through 
lbs  wood  towarda  the  Bennesa,  (cavalry 
pitroles  having  previously  been  sent  to- 
wards Chidana,  without  meeting  with 
the  enemy).  On  the  march  I  received 
notice  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in 
fbn«  on  the  plaiui  and  was  advancing 
towards  the  heights  of  Barossa. 

"  As  I  considered  that  position  as  the 
key  of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  I  immediately 
counter-marched,  in  order  to  support 
tbe  troops  left  for  its  defence ;  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  this  manoeuvre  was 
ezecnted  served  as  a  favourable  omen. 
It  was  however  impossible,  in  such  in- 
tricate and  difficult  ground,  to  preserve 
order  in  the  columns,  and  tbm  never  was 
time  to  restore  it  entirely. 

I'  But  before  we  could  get  ourselves 
quite  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the 
troops  on  the  Barossa  hill  were  seen  re- 
turning from  it,  while  the  enemy  *s  left 
wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  At  the 
same  time  his  right  wing  stood  on  the 
]>lain,  00  the  ed^  of  the  wood,  within 
cannon-shot.  A  retreat  in  the  fiioe  of 
such  an  enemyi  already  within  reach  of 
tbe  easy  eomnnunication  by  the  sea-beach, 
must  have  involved  the  whole  allied  army 
in  all  the  danger  of  being  attacked  during 
the  unavoidable  confusion  of  the  difler- 
ent  corps  arriving  on  the  nanow  ridge  of 
fiemMM  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

^Trusting to  the  known  hermsm  of 
British  troopa,  lagardless  of  the  numbers 
snd  position  of  their  enemy,  an  immedi- 
ate attack  was  determined  on.  Major 
Duncan  soon  opened  a  powerful  battery 
of  ten  guns  in  the  centre.  Brigadier- 
general  DUkes,  with  the  brigade  of 
guards,  lieutenant-colonel  Browne's  (of 
the  oath)  flank  battalion,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Norcott*s  two  companies  of  the 
3d  rifle  corps,  and  Major  Acheson,  with 
a  part  of  the  67th  foot,  (separated  from 
the  regiment  in  the  wood)  formed  on  the 
rig^t. 

"  Col.  Wheatly*s  brigade^  with  three 


companies  of  Coldstream  Guards,  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Jackson  (separated 
likewise  from  his  battalion  in  the  wood), 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Barnard's  flank 
battalion,  formed  on  the  left. 

<<As  soon  as  the  infantry  was  thus 
hastily  got  together,  the  ^uns  advanced 
to  a  more  favourable  position,  and  kept 
up  a  most  destructive  nre. 

«  The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the  at- 
tack of  General  Runn's  division  on  the 
hill,  while  lieutenant-colonel  Barnard's 
battalionaudLieutenant-colonel  Busche's 
detachment  of  the  20th  Portuguese,  were 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirail- 
leurs on  our  left. 

**  General  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoo  made  by  Major  Dun- 
can's lottery,  continued  to  advance  in 
very  imposing  masses,  opening  his  Are 
of  musketry,  and  was  only  checked  by 
that  of  the  left  wing.  The  left  wing  now 
advanced,  firing;  a  most  determined 
charge,  by  the  three  companies  of  guards, 
and  the  87  th  regiment,  supported  by  all 
the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the 
defeat  of  General  Laval's  division. 

'<  The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
light  infantry,  which  suffered  immensely, 
and  a  howitzery  rewarded  this  charge, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  Major 
Gough,  of  the  87th  regiment.  These  at- 
tacks were  zealously  supported  by  Colo- 
nel Belson  with  the  *28th  regiment,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Prevostwith  a  part 
of  the  67th. 

*^  A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  nar- 
row valley,  across  which  the  enemy  was 
closely  pursued,  next  shared  tlie  same 
fate,  and  was  routed  by  the  same 
means. 

"  Meanwhile  the  right  wing  was  not 
less  successful :  the  enemy,  confident  of 
success,  met  General  Dilkes  on  the  as- 
cent of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was  san- 
guinaiy,  but  the  undaunted  perseverance 
of  Uie  brigade  of  guards,  or  Lieutenant 
colonel  Browne's  battalion,  and  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Norcott's  and  Major  Ache- 
son's  detachment,  overcame  every  obsta- 
cle, and  General  liufln's  division  was 
driven  from  the  heights  in  confusion, 
leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

'^  No  expressions  of  mine  could  do 
justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the  al- 
most unparalleled  exertions  of  every 
officer^  the  invincible  bravery  of  every 
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soldier,  and  the  most  determined  devo- 
tion to  the  honor  of  his  majesty^s  arms  in 
all,  could  have  achieved  tliis  brilliant 
success,  against  such  a  formidable  enemy 
so  posted, 

*'  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  The  retiring 
divisions  met,  halted,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  form :  a  neve  and  more  ad- 
vanced position  of  our  artillery  quickly 
dispersed  them. 

''  The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops 
made  pursiiit  impossible.  A  position 
was  taken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  we  were  strengthened  on  our  right 
by  the  return  of  the  two  Spanish  batta- 
lions that  had  been  attached  before  to 
my  division,  but  which  I  had  left  on 
the  hill,  and  which  had  been  ordered  to 
retire. 

"  These  battalions  (Walloon  guards 
and  Ciudad  Real)  made  every  eflbrt  to 
come  back  in  time,  when  it  was  known 
that  we  were  engaged. 

'*  I  understand,  too,  from  General 
Whittiugham,  that  with  three  squadrons 
of  cavalry  he  kept  in  check  a  corps  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  that  attempted  to 
turn  the  Barossa  height  by  the  sea.  One 
squadron  of  the  2nd  hussars,  king's  Ger- 
man legion,  under  Captain  Busche,  and 
directed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  [^onson- 
by  (both  had  been'attached  to  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry),  joined  in  time  to  make  a 
brilliant  and  most  successful  charge 
against  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons, 
which  was  entirely  routed. 

^*  An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  gene- 
ral of  brigade,  Rosseau,  wounded  and 
taken  ;  the  chief  of  the  staff.  General 
Bellegrade,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Marshal 
Victor,  and  the  colonel  of  (he  8th  regi- 
ment, with  many  other  officers,  killed, 
and  several  wounded  and  taken  prison- 
ers. The  field,  covered  vnth  the  dead 
bodies  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  attest  that 
my  confidence  in  this  division  was  nobly 
repaid. 

*'  Where  all  have  so  distinguished 
themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
criminate any  as  the  most  deserving  of 
praise.  Your  lordship  will,  however, 
observe  how  gloriously  the  brigade  of 
guards,  under  Brigadier-general  Dilkes, 
with  the  com-nanders  of  the  batulions, 
'^•ituteaant-colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Onslow, 


and  Lieutenant-colonel  Sebright  wound- 
ed, as  well  as  the  three  separated  com- 
panies under  Lieutenant-colonel  Jack- 
son, maintained  the  high  character  of  his 
maj esty 's  household  troops.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Browne,  with  his  flank  battalion, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Norcott,  and  Major 
Acheson,  deserve  equal  praise. 

"  And,  I  must  equally  recommend  to 
your  lordship's  notice  Colonel  Wheatly, 
with  Colonel  Belson,  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Prevost,  and  Major  Cough,  and  the 
officers  of  the  respective  corps  compos- 
ing his  brigade. 

"  The  animated  charges  of  the  87th 
regiment  were  most  conspicuous  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Barnard  (twice  wounded) 
and  the  officers  of  his  flank  battalion, 
executed  the  duty  of  skirmishing  in 
advance  with  the  enemy  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  were  ably  :jeconded  Ijy 
Lieut.-colonel  Busche,  of  the  20th  Po^ 
tuguese,  who,  (likewise  twice  wounded] 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  wss 
afterwards  rescued.  The  detachment 
of  this  Portuguese  regiment  behand 
admirably  throughout  the  whole  afifnir. 

**  I  owe  too  much  to  Major  Dancan, 
and  the  officers  and  corps  of  the  royal 
artillery,  not  to  mention  them  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation  ;  never  wa» 
artillery  better  served. 

"  The  assistance  I  received  from  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  Lieutenant-<;okh 
nel  Macdonald,  and  the  officers  of  the 
adjutant-general's  department,  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel the  Hon.  C.  Catbcart, 
and  the  officers  of  the  quarter-mastfr- 
general's  department ;  of  Captain  Birch 
and  Captain  Nicholas,  and  the  officers 
of  the  royal  engineers;  of  Captain  Hope, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff,  (all 
animating  by  their  example)  will  e^er 
be  most  gratefully  remembered.  Our 
loss  has  been  severe  :  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  proper  retam,  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  tnusmitting  it ; 
but  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I  tnot 
it  will  be  considered  as  a  necessary  sarn- 
fice,  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  allied 
army. 

'*  Having  remained  some  time  on  the 
Barossa  heights,  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  supplies  for  the  exhaii»t«d 
troops,  the  commissariat  mules  haxw^ 
been  dispersed  on  the  enemy's  fint  at- 
tack of  the  hill,  I  left  Major  Ross,  with 
the  detachment  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the 
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95th,  and  withdrew  the  rest  of  the  divi- 
sion, which  crossed  the  Santi-Petri  river 

early  the  next  momiog." 

t  •  *  « 

The  merit  of  this  victory  will  be  best 
understood  by  recalling  to  mind  the  cir- 
cafflstances  under  which  the  battle  was 
fought.     La  Pena  had  detached  Geoe- 
nd  Graham  in  advance  from  Veger  to 
Bermesa.     The  British  army  had  made 
this  march,  which  is  sixteen  hours  in 
length,  during  the  night,  and  had  taken 
DO  rest,  till  they  had  reached  the  heights 
of  Barossa,  and  even  then  only  rested 
whilst  they  were  posting  the  Spanish 
troops.     AAer  this  short  repose,  about 
an  hour,  they  again  pushed  on  for  Ber- 
mesa.    The  ground  between  Bardssa 
and  Bermesa  is  a  rough  plain,  succeeded 
by  a  wood.     The  English  had  passed 
the  plaiii,  and  reached  the  wood,  when 
notice  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was 
in  motion  towards  the  heights  of  Ba- 
rossa.     General  Graham  gave  instant 
orders   for   a   counter-march,   and    to 
hasten  towards  the  heights;  which  or- 
ders were  immediately  executed.    It  was 
soon,    however,     perceived,    that   the 
frenrb,  anticipating  them,  had  already 
gained  them,  and   that  the  Spaniards 
had  retired. 

I'he  force  of  the  enemy  which  had 
thus  seized  the  heights,  and  which  were 
posted  there  to  maintain  them,  amounted 
to  not  less  than  3,500  men,  under  Gene- 
ra Rufin.  Another  body  of  4,000  was 
drawn  up  on  the  left  of  Rutin,  to  oppose 
the  approach  of  the  English.  The  total 
of  the  French  force  opposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  the  English  alone,  was  about 
7)500  men,  being  nearly  double  the 
force  of  General  Graham.  The  French 
regiments,  moreover,  were  the  flower  of 
ihe  French  service,  and  had  received 
iK>noniry  distinctions  from  the  French 
emperor,  in  reward  of  their  previous  ser- 
vices and  experienced  gallantry.  The 
dfiN^ription  of  the  enemy,  indeed,  is  as 
impoitant  a  feature  in  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  victory  as  even  their  su- 
periority of  number.  It  is  a  matter  of 
'tu  great  difiiculty  for  a  disciplined  force 
to  carry  a  victory  over  new  levies,  but  it 
requires  a  great  portion  of  courage  to 
oppose  the  united  advantages  of  a  su- 
periority of  number  and  of  greater  expe- 
neoce.  l*he  victory  of  General  G raham 
was  complete  in  these  two  points.    He 


triumphed  over  greater  numbers,  and  he 
triumphed  over  a  description  of  force 
which  had  been  formed  by  successive 
years  in  the  field. 

Tlie  battle,  moreover,  was  fought  with 
every  possible  disadvantage,  as  to  posi- 
tion and  locality,  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  had  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  their  own  position.  They  had 
to  fight  for  ground  which  belonged  to 
themselves,  and  which  they  had  lost  only 
from  the  weakness  (not  to  give  it  a  worse 
name)  of  the  Spanish  general. 

Motions  of  thanks  were  unanimously 
voted  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  se- 
verally to  Lieutenant-general  Graham,  to 
Brigadier-general  Dilkes,  and  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
under  his  command  ;  also  to  tlie  Ger- 
man and  Portuguese  troops  employed 
with  them  at  the  battle  of  Barossa. 

In  this  celebrated  action,  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  87th  regiment  was  engaged 
with  the  8lh  Imperial ;  and  after  a  se- 
vere contest,  drove  it  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  During  the  engagement, 
a  young  ensign  of  (he  87th  perceiving 
the  Iniperial  eagle,  cried  aloud  to  the 
Serjeant,  <*Do  you  see  that,  Mtoter- 
man  V  lie  then  rushed  forward  to 
seize  it,  but  was  shot  in  the  attempt ; 
the  Serjeant  instantly  revenged  his  death, 
ran  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  cut 
down  the  standard-bearer,  and  took  the 
eagle ;  which  was  subsequently  brought 
to  England  and  deposited,  with  similar 
trophies  of  victory,  in  the  chapel  of 
Whitehall. 

The  gallant  Masterman  was  afterwards 
rewarded  for  his  brave  achievement,  by 
a  commission.  On  once  hearing  the 
action  singularly  commended  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
addressing  one  so  nearly  interested  in 
the  eulogium,  he  replied  with  great  mo- 
desty, '*  The  Serjeant  merely  did  his 
duty,  and  only  accomplished  what  hun- 
dreds of  his  companibns  would  have 
done  had  they  possessed  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  was  the  fortune  of  war ;  the 
Serjeant  fortunately  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt, what  had  cost  the  poor  ensign  his 
life. '  Such  modesty  and  liberahty  of 
praise  to  others,  indicates  the  truly  mag- 
nanimous soul,  and  recommends  the  pos- 
sessor to  our  estimation  even  more  man 
his  courage. 

There  is  something  rather  extraordi- 
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nary  and  voiy  interesting  in  this  story  of 
the  eagle  and  the  8th  regiment.  They 
were  one  of  the  regiments,  it  is  said^ 
which  were  engaged  at  Talavera,  and 
were  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  it 
is  further  saidi  that  the  87th  was  one  of 
the  regiments  opposed  to  them,  and  over 
which  they  gained  some  advantage ;  that 
i$,  the  French  troops  caused  the  British 
brigade,  in  which  the  87th  was  serving, 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss ;  and  that 
it  was  for  their  conduct  in  this  action 
that  Bonaparte  had  placed  a  golden 
wreath  of  laurel  round  the  neck  of  the 
regimental  eagle  with  his  own  hand* 
If  such  was  tlM  case,  it  is  most  remark- 
able that  the  veiy  re^ment  by  whom 
they  should  have  obtained  this  honour, 
should  be  the  regiment  that  deprived 
them  of  their  eagle,  which  had  been  so 
highly  honoured.  But  here,  poor  fel- 
lows, although  they  did  not  lose  their 
honour,  they  lost  very  nearly  tlie  whole 
regiment ;  for  out  of  1400  which  entered 
the  field,  not  more  than  200  of  them 
entered  Chiclana  after  the  action. 

Col.  Napier,  in  his  admirable  History 
of  tlte  War  in  the  Peninmlaf  say^— 
*'  All  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary 
battle  were  so  broadly  marked,  that  oIh 
servations  would  be  useless.  The  con- 
temptible feebleness  of  La  Pena  furnished 
a  surprising  contrast  to  the  heroic  vigour 
of  Graham,  whose  attack  was  an  inspira- 
tion rather  than  a  resolution,  so  wise,  so 
sudden  was  the  decision,  so  svrift,  so 
conclusive  was  the  execution .  The  oiigi- 
nal  plan  of  the  enterprise  having,  how- 
ever, been  rather  rashly  censnied,  some 
remarks  on  that  head  may  be  usefol. 
'  Sebastiani,  it  is  said,  might,  by  moving 
on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  have  cmshed 
them,  and  they  had  no  right  to  catealate 
upon  his  inactivity.'  This  is  weak. 
Graham,  weighing  the  natural  dislike  of 
one  general  to  serve  under  another,  judged 
that  Sebastiani,  harrassed  by  insurrec- 
tions in  Grenada,  vrould  not  hastily 
abandon  his  own  district  to  saccotsr 
Victor,  before  it  was  clear  where  the 
blow  was  to  be  struck.  The  distance 
from  Tarifa  to  Chiclana  is  about  fifty 
miles,  whereas,  from  Sebastiani's  nearest 
post  to  ChicUma  was  above  a  hnndred, 
and  the  real  object  of  the  allies  oould  not 
be  known  until  they  had  passed  the 
mountains  separating  Tarifa  firom  Me- 
dina. 


^'Combining  these  moral  sndphTiioil 
considerations,  Graham  had  icsKm  to 
expect  several  days  of  free  action;  ud 
thus  indeed  it  liappened,  and  wiUi  a 
worthy  colleague  he  would  have  lused 
the  blockade:  more  than  thst  couM 
scarcely  have  been  hoped,  as  the  Fnodi 
forces  would  have  conoentnted  eithflr 
before  Cadis  or  about  Seville  or  Ecijt; 
and  they  had  stiU  fifty  thousand  in»  vs 
Andalusia. 

"Victor's  attack  on  the  5th,wsiiwU- 
judged,  well-t^med,  vigorous ;  with  s  fe« 
thousand  more  troops  he  slone  wooU 
have  crushed  the  allies.    Theunoonqutr 
able  spirit  of  the  English  prevented  thb 
disaster ;  but  if  Graham  or  his  tfoooi 
had  given  way,  or  even  hesitated,  w 
whole  army  must  have  been  diivea  like 
ftheep  into  ao  endosnre;  the  Almsioi 
ontk  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the  «di0, 
the  San  Petri  to  bar  their  flight,  sad  die 
enemy  hanging  on  their  rear  in  sll  the 
fierceness  cl  victory.    Indeed  snch  wy 
La  Pena's  misconduct,  that  tbe  freoAt 
althoogh   defeated,  gained  their  mup 
point ;  the  blockade  was  renewed,  audit 
18  remarkable  that  during  the  sdiooji 
French  detachment  paased  near  thehiiffie 
of  Zuazo  without  difficulty,  and  htan^ 
back  prisoners ;  thus  proving  thst  wh 
a  few  more  troops  Victor  might  haw 
seised  the  IsU.    Meanwhile  BaUss^ 
who  had  gone  against  Seville,  was  chsied, 
in  a  miserable  condition,  to  the  Aiocw 
bills,  by  Darioan. 

<<  In  Cadis  violent  dispotes  an>*B^U 
Pena,  in  an  address  to  theCoctcs,  d^^ 
the  victory  for  himself.    He  affimed 
that  all  the  previous  arvangemeotsjrv^ 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  appn)lis- 
tion  of  the  English  general,  and  the  lit- 
ter's retreat  into  the  lata  he  indicswA 
as  tbe  real  cause  of  fiuhire.  Lasrjr  bbJ 
^eral  Cnu-Murgeon   also  poblisM 
inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action,  «» 
even  had  deceptive  plms  engiaved  to 
uphold  their  statements.   GTahiin«SR^ 
by  these  unworthy  proeeedinas,  cxp<^ 
the  conduct  of  La  Pout  inaMtttrtotbt 
British  envoy;  and  when  Lssey  IM  Ut 
some  expressions  peraonally  ^i^^^^' 
he  enforced  an  apology  widi  bis  9mi*o : 
but  having  thus  shewn  himaelf  sapene' 
to  his  opponents  at  all  points,  the  fsj^ 
lant  old  man  soon  afterwsrdsreKiiqv^ 
his  eommand  to  genend  Cooke,  sod 
joined  Ml  WeUiagtOD'a 
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LINES 

on  m  BATTLE  OF  bahossa. 

Tn  thme  of  my  Kmg  would  a  Bfnton  deUgfat, 
Aad  tts  mcriti  a  Binger  like  Bmhain ; 

Wen  a  Uag  to  tani  pott  be  neyer  conld  write 
On  a  VQftbier  tol^ect  tlian  Qbakaii  I 

ney  tdl  aa  Cliat  eiiflea  can  alBie  at  the  aim, 
Wbow  benw  nor  aanoy  nor  dinoay  'em  i 

Bat  Flrendi  eaglee  fly,  and  Tnsxdti  game  chickens 
inn, 
Itan  the  giory  ol  Oenval  OiAaAH  I 

ffis  men  on  sUgbt  napptn  bad  marbhed  a  whole 

(r^lbelr  tott  gnftafol  Britain  repay  •em  I) 
AaljiiaC  Mt  down  to  eat  wben  the  French  came 

indgbt— 
WltttabmkDHtlioraenerel  GaASAMi 

A  nobler  repeat  haa  of  few  been  the  lot, 
Wbile  with  ■tomaclis.  Lord  I  nothing  eonld 

Brtre  Britont  foil  to,  for  *twai  aU  hot  and  hot, 
And  their  carrcr  was  General  QtULnAM ! 


"IbejraeTerean  beat  OS,  we^  poeted  so  high. 
Said  the  foe,  when  they  heard  ns  hnzza  'i 

"  WcS,  may  be  we  cant,  but  allow  na  to  try, 
GHcd  the  soldiers  of  General  GaABAM ! 


ti 


•t 


IHiD  tilt  at  the  bofa,  led  by  bold  Major  Qovon, 
Setsnained  to  cut.  hade,  and  slay  'em. 

A  Fkcnch  Isader  came  on,  but  his  napper  ilew 
off. 
On  a  ftuioofh  from  General  GaAiAM  I 

And  msnybiwrefbea,  whether  leading  or  led, 
Foond,  whUe  sinking  where  fote  ohoee  to  lay 


lUt  ss  wen  as  a  heart,  it  reqnfareth  a  bead, 
Tb  eope  wltlk  the  aoldleia  of  GaASAM  I 

Tho*  by  thickets  entani^ed,  our  boys  Ihmly  stood. 
And  those  who  bad  tried  to  way-lay  'em, 

WMlshallnoing 'era  they  were  ont  of  the  wood. 
Wen  lOsnoed  by  General  OaAXAM  I 

Tbnentioa  each  here,  whoae  laurda  lay  daim 
Vd  applaneeb  ha4 1  poww  to  display  *em, 

Tmnx'd  HU  •r'ry  leaf  in  the  records  of  Fsme, 
To  inscribe  the  byaTe  oomradee  of  GaABAii  I 


ANECDOTES. 

THX  BATTLS  Of  NAVABIVO. 

Tvi  G«noa,  74,  arriyad  at  Plymouth, 
b  December  1827»  from  Malta,  briDg-> 
ing  home  the  remains  of  her  late  captain, 
the  lamented  Walter  Bathurat,  Esq., 
who  fell  noblj  at  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
The  Genoa  having  snfiered  more  than 
tnj  other  Dritiah  ship  in  the  action,  was 
in  A  Tcrj  ahattered  condition,  and  was 
Qodcr  jnry-masts,  her  mizen  being  a 
niere  spar.  She  was  commanded  by 
Capuin  the  Hon.  C.  L  Irby,  late  of  the 
Ariadne.  Moat  of  her  officers  and  men 
being  natives  or  old  residents  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  anoouncemcnt  of  her  arrival 
caused  a  very  great  sensation.  Many  a 
joyous  meeting  took  place  between  rela^ 


tives  or  fKends,  who  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  doom  of  perpetual  separa- 
tion, and  many  a  tear  was  shed  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  fallen .  Some 
interesting  anecdotes  and  particulars 
which  have  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
manner,  may  be  relied  on : 

During  the  action,  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington  set  a  bright  example  of  coolness 
and  bravery.  He  stood  the  whole  time 
on  the  poop,  constantly  shouting  to  to- 
courage  the  brave  fellows  about  him,  and 
waving  in  the  air  a  white  hat  which  he 
wore.  His  escape  is  considered  quite 
miraculous,  as  nis  situation  was  the 
most  exposed  one  he  could  have  chosen. 

Captain  Bathurst  was  wounded  early 
in  the  action  by  a  splinter,  which 
knocked  off  his  hat,  and  slightly  tore  his 
iace.  Shortly  afterwards  a  shot  took  off 
the  skirts  of  his  coat.  The  fatal  wound 
was  from  a  grape-shot,  which  entered 
his  side,  passed  through  his  body,  and 
lodged  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship. 
He  lived  eleven  hours  afterwards.  About 
midnight,  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
was  visited  by  the  Admiral,  who  said, 
**  Well,  Wattey,  if  you  die,  you  die  glo- 
riously."— "  I  know  1  shall  die,  and 
that  soon,"  replied  he  ;  **  but.  Cod  ring- 
ton,  I  hope  you  will  remember  my  offi- 
cers." The  admiral  having  promised  to 
attend  to  his  ^wish,  the  dying  veteran 
seemed  h ighly  gratified .  He  made  some 
other  requests — all  of  which,  except  one, 
were,  doubtless  complied  with.  The 
request  to  which  we  allude  was,  that  he 
should  be  buried  at  Malta ;  but  the  Ad- 
miral thought  it  proper  to  preserve  the 
body  for  an  honourable  burial  in  Eng- 
land. 


THB  HON.  JOHN  O  BR  YEN. 

Fsw  men  have  been  more  unfortunate 
at  sea,  few  so  fortunate,  as  the  Hon.  John 
O'Bryen,  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin.  This  gentleman  was  brought 
up  to  the  sea,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
hts  life  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
nav^;  his  commission  bears  date  the 
28th  of  September,  1747.  His  first  mis- 
fortune at  sea  was  on  the  coast  of  India, 
where  his  ship  was  wrecked,  and  every 
one  on  board  perished,  excepting  Mr. 
0*Bryen  and  tour  more  persons.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  cast  away 
near  the  Capa  of  Good  Hope,  but  had 
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the  good   fortune  to   escape  alive  to 
shore. 

The  Dutch  GoTemor,  finding  he  was 
a  man  of  quality,  supplied  him  with  | 
every  necessary  for  continuing  his  voy- 
age, and  provided  him  a  cabin  in  one  of 
the  Dutch  homeward-bound  East  India- 
men.  When  all  Mr.  O'Biyen's  bag- 
gage, &c.  which  had  been  furnished  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  was  put  on 
board,  a  Dutch  governor  of  some  of  the 
eastern  settlements  in  India,  who  was  to 
return  to  Europe  in  the  same  ship,  found 
himself  rather  straitened  for  room,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  his  own  family 
and  the  other  passengers.  He  applied 
therefore  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  esteem  it  a 
particular  favour,  if  he  could  prevail  on 
the  other  passengers  to  tfoii  the  ship, 
and  leave  it  entirely  to  his  family  and 
suite. 

The  Governor  wbhing  to  oblige  this 
gentleman,  spoke  to  the  passengers,  but 
particularly  to  Mr.  O'Bryen,  and  told 
them  they  would  much  oblige  him  if 
they  would  give  up  their  berths  to  the 
Asiatic  Governor;  in  return  for  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  procure  them  ex- 
cellent accommodations  on  board  ano- 
ther ship  that  was  to  sail  at  the  same 
time.  They  readily  complied  with  the 
Governor's  wishes,  and  removed  to  ano- 
ther ship.  Soon  after  they  put  to  sea, 
and  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  had  left  the  Cape,  Mr.  0*Bryen 
saw  the  ship  he  had  quitteid  founder  in  a 
hard  gale  of  wind,  when  every  one 
on  board  [>erished.  This  was  the  third 
e«cape.  Some  years  after,  he  was  sta- 
tioned on  board  the  Dartmouth,  of  50 
guns.  This  ship  fell  in  with  the  Glo- 
rioso,  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  of  supe- 
rior force,  and  gallantly  engaged  her  for 
several  glasses.  Mr.  O'Bryen  was  in 
his  station  between  decks,  when  the  gun- 
ner ran  up  to  him,  and,  with  wildness 
and  despair  in  his  look,  cried  out,  "  Oh, 
sir  I  the  powder  room  !*'  Lieutenant 
O'Bryen  heard  no  more  from  him,  for 
the  ship  inHlantly  blew  i^p. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  this 
would  have  been  the  end  of  all  his  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  he  could  survive  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  this  :  nevertheless  he  did  sur- 
vive, and  was  afterwards  found  floating 
upon  the  carriage  of  a  gun.    From  this 


circumstance  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
had  been  blown  out  at  a  port-hole  ivith 
one  of  the  guns,  and  that  by  some  in- 
conceivable means  he  had  rested  upon 
the  carriage.  He  was  picked  up  by  the 
Duke  privateer,  and  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible care  ;  his  clothes  were  all  in  tat- 
tersy  torn  in  some  places  and  bunt  in 
others. 

This  dreadful  accident  was  not  capa- 
ble of  sinking  the  spirits  of  Mr.  0*BryeD, 
who  was  always  sprightly  and  gay. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  and  was  in- 
titxluced  to  the  Captain  of  the  Duke,  he 
said  to  him  with  great  gravity,  "  Sir, 
you  will  excuse  me  appearing  before  yw 
in  such  a  dress  ;  for  1  left  my  ship  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  I  had  not 
time  to  put  on  better  clothes." 

FIGHTTNG   IMPATIEKCfi. 

One  of  the  many  pn>o&  given  by  Lord 
Nelson,  in  his  profession^  life,  of  hb 
extremely  sanguine  and  zealous  anxiety 
to  meet  the  enemy  upon  all  occasions, 
and  of  his  considerate  conduct  towards 
all  around  him,  is  thus  related  : 

In  his  memorable  chase  of  the  Freodi 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  (the  same  he 
afterwards  defeated  at  Tra£ilgar)  be  w 
misled  in  his  pursuit  by  intelligence  ap- 
parently good,  from  General  Brereton, 
at  St.  Lucia,  that  it  had  proceeded  to 
Trinidad  ;  upon  which  he  imraediitdy 
left  Barbadoes  in  search  of  them  ;  and 
while  there,  he  was,  of  course,  waited 
upon  by  the  admiral  and  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  of  the  station  then  pre- 
sent.     The  captain   of   the    flog-sliip) 
being    somewhat    indisposed,  sent  an 
officer  to  Lord  Nelson  with  an  apology, 
stating  the  reason  for  his  absence ;  apun 
which  he  replied,  <<Tell  the  captain  of 
the   Northumberland,  I  am   sofry  not 
to  have  seen  him;   but,*'  in  a  cheer- 
ful,  good    humourd    manner,   added. 
"  tell  him  that  nobody  must  be  sick  til) 
after  Friday  l"     On  that  day  he  calcu- 
lated to  have  had  his  meeting  with  the 
French   fleet,  and  notwithstanding  h^ 
great  inferiority,  would  roost  certainly 
have  attacked  it. 
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CAPTURE  OF  LA  PIQUE. 


Tae  hero  whose  laat  servine  we  are 
about  to  record,  was  descended  from  b 
hmUy  whose  name  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  naT&l  annaU  of  our  country,  during 
neariy  two  centuries.  From  the  circum- 
Maniyes  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
action  in  which  Captain  Faulknor  lost 
hi)  life,  it  maj  well  be  deemed  a  pitched 
tattle  ;  and  among  our  records  of  sin- 
^e-handed  naval  engagements,  there  is 
nmnxtj  one  deserving  a  higher  place, 
in  our  estimation,  than  this. 

On  the  Sth  of  January,  179S,  the 
Blanche  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  discovered 
a  large  French  frigate  coming  out  of 
Point-H-Petre,  in  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe.  In  order  to  entice  her  to  battle, 
Captain  Faulknor  stood  as  near  the 
enemy's  fort  tube  prudently  could,  every 


now  and  then  heaving-to,  and  filling  oc- 
casionally. Though  the  Frtneh  frigate' 
had  come  out  of  Guadaloupe  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fighting  the  Blanche, 
yet  the  courage  and  resolution  of  her 
captain  seems  to  have  wavered  when  be 
came  in  sight  of  the  British  frigate. 
Captain  Faulknor,  however,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked  in  his  hopes  of 
a  battle:  at  first  be  tried  whether  he 
could  provoke  his  opponent,  by  taking 
possession  of  a  schooner  which  came  out 
ofGuadaloupe :  finding  that  the  enemy 
was  not  disposed  to  prevent  him  from 
making  this  capture,  and  despairing  of 
bis  leaving  the  protection  of  the  fort. 
while  he  continued  in  sight,  he  stood  oft' 
towardstbeisland of Marigalante.  When 
the  day  began  to  close,  he  stretched  to- 
wards  Dominica;    and   between   these 
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two  islands,  he  perceived  the  French 
frigate,  about  two  leagues  astern. '  He 
immediately  made  sail  towards  her.  The 
Blanche  was  at  this  time  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  the  enemy  on  the  larboard. 
As  they  passed  each  other  on  these  dif- 
ferent tacks,  they  exchanged  broadsides. 
In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Blanche 
having  got  within  mudset  shot,  the  enemy 
wore,  with  an  intention  to  lake  her. 
Captain  Faulknor,  however,  aware  of 
his  design,  by  wearing  his  ship  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  prevented  it  from 
taking  effect,  but  aotiuyiy  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Blanche  close  alongside  of 
the  French  frigate.     The  action  now 
commenced  with  the  moatdespemte  fury 
on  both  sides.    Captain  FauUmor  detei^ 
mined  that  the  enemy  should  not  escape, 
and  that  it  should  be  a  pure  trial  of  re- 
solution and  bravery,  ordered  the  Blanche 
to  be  Uid  across  her  opponent's  bows ; 
and  when  in  this  situation,  he  himself 
lashed  the  bowsprit   to  tne  capstem. 
While  on  the  bowsprit,  be  was  much 
exposed  to  the  musketry  from  the  deck 
of  the  French  fngale ;  but  at  this  time 
he  escaped  unhurt.    As  the  two  vessels 
were  so  close  to  each  other,  very  few 
guns  could  be  used  by  either ;  the  en- 
gagement was,  therefore,  principally  kept 
up  by  musketry  from  the  tops,  and  by 
the  quarter-deck  guns.    The  enemy  per- 
ceiving that  the  deck  of  the  Bbindie  was 
much  encumbered  by  the  fall  of  her  masts 
and  rigging,  attempted  to  effect  a  board- 
ing :  in  this  attempt  they  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  sUu^hter.    Soo*  after- 
wards, the  enemy's  frigate  got  clear  of 
the  Blanche,  and  drop^  astern ;  as  the 
latter  was  in  no  condition  to  have  pur- 
sued her,  Captain  Faulknor  again  nad 
recourse  to  the  plan  of  lashing  them  to- 
gether; and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
done  this  time  more  effectually,  he  oi^ 
dered  a  hawser  to  be  got  up,  with  which 
he  festened  the  French  friffate  to  the 
quarter  of  the  BUnche.    While  he  was 
superintending  and  assisting  in  this,  he 
was  shot  dead.    The  officers  and  crew, 
instead  of  being  daunted  by  his  loss, 
were  only  stimulated  and  inflamed  to 
greater  feats  of  braveir.    His  place  in 
the  command  of  the  ship  was  ably  and 
meritoriously  filled  by  lieutenant  Wat- 
kins,  who  continued  the  fight  with  in- 
creased obstinacy.    He  got  up  another 
hawser,  and  again  secured  the  enemy  by 


her  bowsprit  abreast  of  his  ttsrbotrd 
quarter ;  and  after  thus  securing  her,  he 
payed  off  before  the  wind,  dragging  hu 
antagonist  after  him.  The  marines  still 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  musquetry  into 
her,  which  was  afterwards  seconded  hj 
the  two  aftermost  main-deck  guns  nrn 
out  at  the  stem-ports.  In  order  to  bring 
these  Runs  to  oear,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  blow  away  their  upper  transom 
beam,  as  the  ports  could  not  be  made 
large  enough  by  the  carpenters  to  admit 
theguns  being  run  out, 

Ine  engagement  lasted  in  Uus  mss- 
ner  till  five  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
hailed  that  she  had  struck.    As  oeite 
of  the  frigates  had  a  single  boat  bot 
what  was  shattered  to  pieces,  6fee  seooai 
lieutenant  of  the  Blanche  and  ten  mn 
jumped  overboard,  twam  to  the  eoemy, 
and  took  possession  of  her.    She  pioitd 
to  be  La  Pique,  of  for^  guns,  and 
four  hundred  and  six^  men;  her  lorn 
amounted   to   seven^-eis   killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  wounded.   The 
loss   of  the   Bhmchtt  was  very  snail 
comj^red  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
considering  the  length  and  obsthMcy  of 
the  engagement ;  b«dea  Cvitain  Fam- 
nor,  seven  were  killed,  andT  twenty-one 
wounded. 

The  death  of  this  btvm  officer  madaa 
considerable  imprsssion  on  the  p^^ 
mind,  and  the  briltiancy  of  tha  aobon  in 
which  he  fell,  waa  long  tho  theme  of  los 
country's  praise.  On  th«  6th  of  May 
following,  an  interlude,  called  ''Tha 
Death  of  Captain  Faulknor/'  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Thu 
subject  was  also  selected  by  an  wninent 
artist,  as  well  adapted  to  hu  genius ;  and 
the  efforts  of  his  penail  were  worthy  of 
this  glorious  event  Tlie  aenae  mdi 
the  nation  at  large  entertained  of  the 
professional  renown  of  Captain  Fanlk- 
nor,  was  evinced  by  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  menoory  in  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  with  the  foUowini 
inscription : 

TBI*  NOKVKBWr 

Was  voted  by  his  CouatTTa 

To  CArTAIN  ROBBRT  TAUVKMOW, 

Commander  of  His  II^MtV*s    Stdp  HaadMi 

WhoM  Mnoeston  had,  wttooitf  emmom* 

Served  with  glory,  in  Uie  Biitbih  Vmrf 

For  nevrty  two  ceatuiiea  z 

And 

Who  himself  feU  on  the  sth  of  Jaadiarf « \39^ 

When  engtt^ir  la  Plq;«e, 

OrtapanorforDa^ 

Which  was  afterwards  eaptoted  hj  tbB 
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TH£  SUFFERINGS  OF  A  BRITISH 

OFFICER  IN  SPAIN. 

I  Wis  taken  ill  in  the  b^nmiig  of 

Augofli  latly  but  omitiBUftd  with  my  le* 

giinent  for  lome  days,  in  the  hope  of 

getting  better,  until  we   uriTed  near 

aladrid.     I  waa  then  vay  ill,  and  had 

become  so  weak,  that  I  frequently  fainted 

when  endeavounng  to  mount  my  horte. 

Hie  suiyeoo  at  last  ordered  me  into  the 

nar,  end  iiith  much  difficulty  I  reached 

Salamanca  in  a  cart,  almost  breathing 

■y  lasts  here  I  lay  and  grew  wone,  till 

Iwasiedueed  to  a  akelkoB,  and  had 

iMeagifen  over  more  than  once,  when 

our  anuT  anived,  with  the  French  at 

their  hems,  in  November,  and  every  pro- 

psmtion  waa  made  to  evacuate  Sala- 

manoa,  and  to  remove  the  sick  further 

to  the  rear.  Unfortunately,  I  waa  too  iU 

to  be  removed,  and  the  surgeon  v? ho  at- 

tsnded  me,  recommended  me  by    all 

means  to  make  up  my  mind  to  be  taken 

prisoner,   for    he   observed,  (very  hu- 

msaely,  I  thou^^t)  that  I  had  no  other 

alternative  left,  than  to  be  taken  by  the 

enemy,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  life 

by  being  removed ;  for  he  added  without 

ceremony,  that  I  should  surely  die  be- 

fcMe  they  got  me  over  the  bridge^  on  the 

outside  of  the  town.     I  might  have  died 

ioside  the  town  for  him,  ior  I  saw  him 

no  more  ;  the  cannonading  had  aheady 

commenced,  the  French   cavalry   had 

fimled  the  river,  and  got  round  our  ianka, 

and  I,  the  only  officer  in  the  place,  was 

left  to  get  away  how  I  could. 

I  now  Uiougbt  it  was  time  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  the  miserable  alternative 
idbiehray  fhend,  the  surgeon,  had  pro- 
posed, for  the  town  was  given  up  to  piun*- 
dsr.  I  waa  Ivingy  unable  to  stir,  in  the 
most  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  expect* 
ing every  moment  to  seen  Frenchman 
pounce  in  upon  me,  when,  to  my  fgtvii 
vtonia^n^oit,  an  officer  of  my  own  re- 
-^ent,  (lieutenant  Vickers)  who  had 
'^•f  nay  being  so  shamefully  de- 
tJie  hospital  surgeon,  rushed 
determined  to  rescue  me. 
■^•v,  wrapped   in  a 
^  a  rifleman, 

«nveyed  over 
u  id  not  die,  as 

m)  ^     ^ated  ;  but  if  I 

coulc  d  misery  I  after- 

wards St.        ^  jould  have  soooor 

htft  •   .       ad  been  made  S9od. 


We  travelled  the  whole  of  that  night, 
our  army  in  full  retreat,  and  the  French 
in  close  pursuit;  the  weather  miser- 
ably wet  and  cold,  and  the  roads  so 
dr»ched,  that  it  was  up  to  the  middle  in 
mud ;  the  animala  were  knocked  ud, 
and  I  nnfortunately  fell  into  the  haaos 
df  the  enemy,  a  Fr^ioh  huasar  regiment, 
who  treated  me  vilely. 

They  knocked  the  cart  from  under  me, 
sabred  the  men,  and  dragged  me  into 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  stripped  me, 
tearing  my  clothes  into  shreds,  and  turn- 
ing me  over  with  their  aabrea,  plundered 
me  of  what  little  I  had  remainiiw,  tore 
a  gold  ring  from  my  finger,  and  then 
left  me  naked,  to  pmh  vrith  cold  and 
hunger. 

I  lay  in  this  miaerable  stale  two  days 
and  nights,  vrith  no  mortala  near  me,  ex- 
cept dead  ones  ;  one  of  which  lay  with 
his  head  upon  m^  legs,  having  &d  in 
that  position  during  the  night  preceding, 
and  I  was  too  weak  to  remove  his  body ; 
I  could  not  raise  myself,  I  vias  so  re- 
duced. 

In  this  suffering  stale  I  continued  to 
exist,  which  I  attribute  to  some  rum  of 
wfa«!h  I  drank  a  ocmsidemble  quantity 
from  a  Frenchman's  canteen,  who  was 
humane  enough  to  let  me  do  so,  when  I 
ocplained  to  him  that  I  was  a  British 
officer.  The  rum  soon  laid  me  to  sleep. 
The  Frenchman  waa  a  hussar,  and  ap* 
ncared  to  belong  to  the  regiment  who 
nad  treated  me  so  vilely  in  the  morning. 
This  Imppened  about  dusk.  I  begged 
of  him  to  take  me  up  behind  him  ;  he 
shook  bis  head,  but  humanely  took  an 
old  blanket  from  under  his  saddle,  co- 
vered me  vrith  it,  and  then  rode  off. 

The  whole  <Mf  the  next  day  I  saw  no 
living  soul,  still  lying  on  the  road,  half 
fronished.  The  day  following  an  escort 
of  French  drogoona  came  up,  vrith  a 
number  of  priooners,  both  English  and 
Portuguese ;  among  them  was  a  soldier 
of  the  ninety-fifUi,  Mongiogto  the  same 
comoany  as  myself ;  he  recognised  me, 
and  negged  of  the  Frenchmen  to  allow 
him  and  three  others  to  remove  me  to  a 
village,  about  a  league  and  a  half  distant 
from  where  I  lay. 

Afler  some  intreaties  they  consented,  as 

the  riflemen  declaied  that  he  would  not 

leave  his  officer,  notwithstanding   the 

threats  of  ^  French  soldiers,  who  me* 

I  aioed  him  with  their  labras ;  but  he  per- 
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sisted,  saying  that  he  would  sooner  die 
than  leave  him  to  perish. 

I  was  conveyed  on  their  shoulders  in 
a  blanket,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity, except  when  roused  by  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  three  soldiers,  who  several 
times  tumbled  me  into  the  mud,  in  the 
most  unfeeling  manner,  swearing  I  was 
dead,  and  that  they  would  carry  me  no 
farther ;  but  my  rifle  comrade  threatened 
them  if  they  dared  to  leave  me. 

During  these  altercations,  I  was  roused 
from  my  stupor,  and  opening  my  eyes, 
assured  them  that  life  had  not  yet  ebbed. 
They  carried  me  to  a  vill^e  which  had 
been  plundered,  and  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants. Starvation  still  stared  me  in 
the  face,  for  the  escoit  having  laid  me 
inside  a  hut,  proceeded  with  their  prison- 
ers to  Salamanca,  where  I  begged  in 
vain  they  would  take  me,  to  save  my 
life,  which  was  then  hardly  worth  preser- 
vation ;  but  the  idea  of  being  famished 
to  death  was  dreadful  enough,  and  I 
could  very  easily,  at  that  time,  have  re- 
conciled myself  to  any  other  mode  of 
quitting  the  vrorld. 

However,  it  appears  I  vras  to  over- 
come all  my  disasters.  I  felt  a  strong 
presentiment  that  I  should  emerge  from 
tliis  state  of  suffering,  although  these  men 
refused  to  allow  any  of  their  prisoners  to 
stay  with  me,  or  even  to  carry  me  far- 
ther, as  I  was  a  mere  skeleton;  they 
left  me  in  this  deserted  village,  destitute 
of  food  and  covering. 

I  still  survived,  but  suffered  more 
from  himger  than  I  can  describe,  having 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  horseflesh 
and  acorns,  (and  both  sparingly)  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  in  the  depth  of 
vrinter,  part  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber ;  during  which  time,  I  lay  in  an  old 
half-unroofai  bam  where  the  Spaniards 
carried  me  on  their  return  to  the  village, 
vrithout  giving  me  a  morsel  of  bread  or 
food  of  any  sort,  but  telling  me  I  might 
lie  there  and  rot ;  which  certainly  must 
have  been  my  fate  had  not  an  English 
soldier  found  me,  who  had,  like  myself, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
made  his  escape  from  them,  and  acci- 
dentally took  snelter  in  my  quarters,  as 
I  kept  open  house. 

The  poor  fellow  found  me  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  and  took  me  upon  his 
back  (for  I  was  auite  helpless)  to  the 
village,  and  cravea  food  for  me  from 


door  to  door ;  but  the  inhuman  Spa- 
niards shut  their  doors  in  our  faces, 
refusing  me  both  shelter  and  food,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  baking  bread  for 
the  French.  However,  my  fellow  suf- 
ferer, by  good  chance,  found  a  dead 
horse,  and  he  supplied  me  vrith  this  food 
and  acorns,  which  at  the  time  I  thought 
very  dainty,  believe  me,  and  devoured, 
when  first  given  to  me^  in  no  small 
quantity,  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  my 
sufferings. 

I  mention  the  following  occurrence, 
in  justice  to  the  Spanish  women :  two 
giris,  daughters  of  the  principal  person 
of  the  vilkge  (a  baker),  notwithstandini; 
the  threat  of  punishment  to  those  who 
should  relieve  me,  absolutely  did,  two  or 
three  times,  bring  me  a  little  food,  saved 
from  their  own  meals. 

In  this  miserable  state  I  lay,  when 
Colonel  Gordon,  one  of  Lord  \Vdltng- 
ton's  aids-de-camp,  found  me,  on  his 
return  to  Rodrigo,  m>m  the  French  head- 
quarters, where  he  had  been  witli  a  fl«f! 
of  truce  respecting  General  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  retreat. 

He  gave  me  a  gold  piece  (three  dol- 
lars) to  buy  bread  with,  and  assisted  my 
escape  to  Rodrigo,  from  whence  I  was 
conveyed  to  the  light  division  in  a  cart,  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  covered  vrith  all  kinds 
of  filth  and  vermin.  Such,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, is  the  melancholy  narrative  of  my 
unfortunate  campaign ;  my  appetite  has 
been,  ever  since  my  escape  fit»m  that 
unwholesome  diet,  most  unmercifully  ra- 
venous— ^indeed  dangerously  so ;  for  the 
surgeon  vnis  obliged,  at  last,  to  forbid 
food  being  brought  near  me,  or  I  should 
have  brought  on  a  fever  from  exoessiw 
eating.  A  dysentery  still  keeps  me 
very  weak,  but  I  take  a  good  aeal  of 
opium. 

The  ague  still  annoys  me  every  other 
day,  but  the  symptoms  are  not  so  viokn' 
as  they  used  to  be  ;    in  short,  I  h 
hopes  now,  that  change  of  air  '' 
little  English  beef,  vrill  soon  nf 

When  I  was  missing  after  ♦'      •  t^ 
I  was  given  up  as  lost  by 
and  all  my  things  then  vr' 
when  rumours  of  m^' 
reached  head-quart' 
diately  collected  -• 

sent  out  to  meet .  ^^ 

(whose  kindness  1  .  ly 
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member)  sent  also  several  parties  in  va- 
rious directioDS,  in  search  of  me,  but 
they  missed  me,  and  I  was  brought  in 
safe  two  or  three  days  before  their  re- 
turn.—Jonnw/  of  Lieutenant  F . 


WILL    BLOCK: 

A  TRUE  TALK. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely 
ij  in  summer,  a  veteran  tar  came 
whistling  through  the  narrow  lane  that 
cats  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  main 
road  between  Plymouth  and  Exeter,  and 
shortens  the  journey  to  the  weary  travel- 
ler. There  was  something;  in  his  whole 
appearance  so  peculiarly  mteresting  and 
neat,  that  the  passenger,  after  receiving 
his  "What  cheer,  what  cheer  ?"  could  not 
refrain  irom  turning  round  and  stopping 
U)  take  another  look .  Indeed  that  spark- 
ling eye  of  good-humoured  pleasantry, 
that  countenance  displaying  at  once  the 
generous  benevolence  of  his  heart,  was 
not  easily  passed  by  unnoticed,  or  readily 
ktgotten.  His  Areas  consisted  of  a  blue 
jacket  and  white  trousers,  a  straw  hat 
hound  with  black  ribbon  thrown  care- 
lessly back  upon  his  head,  so  as  to  display 
the  straggling  locks  of  silvered  erey  that 
flowed  beneath,  and  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief loosely  knotted  round  his  neck,  over 
«^ch  lay  &e  white  collar  of  his  shirt :  a 
^rt  cudgel  was  tucked  under  his  arm. 
He  had  now  reached  the  iim  by  the  way- 
side, where  he  purposed  heaving-to,  to 
tske  m  a  fresh  supply  of  grog  and  biscuit 
for  the  voyage.  Crossing  the  threshold, 
and  entering  the  passage,  his  ears  were 
sainted  with  the  vile  discordant  sounds  of 
some  one  in  a  passion.  '*  Never  throw 
hot  water  and  ashes  to  windward,''  says 
the  old  tar,  shortening  sail ; ''  I'd  sooner 
engage  a  squadron  of  fire-ships  than  one 
ivoman  in  a  rage.  They  are  sure  to  have 
the  last  broadside,  even  while  sinking." 
He  was  putting  about  to  stand  off  again, 
when  a  sweet  voice,  in  plaintive  suppli- 
cation, struck  upon  his  heart,  and  brought 

TwBS  in  reply  to  the  vocife- 
^agant,  and  he  remained, 

.11  •  *he passage. ''What 
*Hint         jou  "n  did  you  say;" 

exdain*      «  ^  throat,  some- 

thing rese.  ned  noise  of 

a  blacksmith  *  a  flint-mill : 

"  All  gone,  eh  V'  ..a'am,  all— all 

is  lost  to  me,^'  xepli«u    fomal^  in  tones 


which  would  have  excited  pity  in  any 
heart  that  claimed  the  smallest  acquaint- 
ance vrith  humanity.  *'  So  you  think 
that  story  vrill  do,  eh  V  continued  the 
first;  'twon't  though,  missus,  so  you 
must  tramp.  I  don't  keep  a  house 
for  vagrums,  and  sich  like."  ''In- 
deed, indeed  'tis  true  ;  the  villains  rob- 
bed me  of  all,  and  I've  walked  many, 
many  weary  miles.  Oh,  but  for  a  piece 
of  bread — a  little  cold  vmter  1  Can  you 
deny  me  this  ?  Indeed  I've  not  been 
used  to  beg."  "  Why  that's  the  way 
vrith  all  you  canting  creatures — all  ladies, 
forsooth  I  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 
"  Oh,  ma'am,  I'm  a  vrretched  girl ;  yet  I 
vras  once  happy :  sorrow  has  indeed 
reached  me— -lost,  lost  Lucy  !"  '*  Ha, 
I  see  how  it  is  1  What,  you've  been 
with  the  fellows,  have  you  ?  Why,  you 
good-for-nothing  1 — there,  get  out  of  my 
house — get  out,  I  say  I "  "  Can  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  let  me  perish  ? 
Where,  where  shall  I  find  compassion, 
if  my  ovni  sex  reftise  it !  Oh,  remember 
that  mercy,  that  pity  is  the  attribute  of 
angels  1"  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  angels, 
hussy  !  and  as  for  tributes,  there's  sesses, 
and  taxes,  and  poor's  rates  enough — Out 
I  say  I  Wha^  vou  won't,  eh  ?  Here, 
John  1  Bet  1 — ^where  are  you  all  ?  you 
pack  of  idle  vagabonds!  Here,  take 
this  miss,  and  turn  her  out."  "  Oh,  let 
me  implore  your  pity — here  humbly  let 
me  beg  "    TTiis  was  too  much  for 

our  honest  tar.  Entering  the  kitchen, 
he  beheld  a  youns  girl,  plainlv,  but 
neatly  dressed,  on  her  knees  before  an 
old  woman.  The  tears  were  running 
down  herpale  face,  and  she  seemed  faint- 
ing vrith  fatigue  and  grief,  while  a  man 
grasped  one  shoulder,  a  boy  the  other, 
and  a  maid-servant  together,  were  at- 
tempting to  force  her  out.  "  Yo  hoy, 
what's  me  matter  here  ?"  said  the  vete- 
ran, flinging  the  man  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  giving  the  boy  a  trip 
that  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  other : 
"  Cowardly  lubberiy  rascals !  what  grap- 
ple a  vessel  in  distress  ?  and  you,"  turn- 
mg  to  the  landlady,  "  to  stand  looking 
on  1  Is  this  a  Clmstian  country  ?  For 
shame,  old  woman  1"  "  Old  woman, 
forsoodi  1"  exclaimed  the  now  doubly- 
exasperated  landlady.  "  Old  woman^ 
forsooth  1  What  you  takes  the  part  of 
the  young-en,  eh  ?  But  she  shall  budge 
directly.''     "  I  say  she  shan't,  then. 
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Come  here,  pretty  one,  and  nobody  shaU 
harm  you  while  old  Will  Block  can  keep 
the  weaither-g^e/'  "  Well,  this  is  fine 
treatment,  too,  in  my  own  house !  And 
you,  ye  rapscallions,  who  eat  my  victuals 
and  take  my  wages,  to  see  it  tamriy  I 
Lay  hold  of  her,  I  say/'  '*  Touch  her 
if  you  dare,''  says  old  WiU,  flourishing 

his  sUck,  "  and  ril— I'll ^Aye,  that's 

right,  keep  off,  for  if  you  come  atliwart 
my  hawse,  blow  my  wig  but  I'll  jout 
your  cables!"  Poor  Lucy  bad  got 
close  to  his  side  ;  but,  fearing  her  pro^ 
tector  would  be  injured  for  his  generosity, 
she  enteated  him  to  desist.  ^<  I  am  not 
worthy  your  notice.  Sir  ; — only  a  drop 
of  water,  for  I  am  v^  iaint."  '<  Shul 
have  the  best  the  house  affords,  while 
I've  a  shot  in  the  locker.  Go  along,  old 
Mother  Squeezelemon,  and  get  some- 
thing for  the  poor  child  ;  don't  you  see 
she's  all  becalmed  ?"    "  What,  give  my 

froperty  to  vajfrums  and  wenchea  ? — not 
indeed  1  W  il  1  you  pay  the  reckonii^  ?" 
**  Avast,  old  Orampus  1  think  of  this 
here  when  you  stands  at  another  bar,  and 
the  last  great  reckoning  comes — how 
will  you  look  then  ?  This  will  stand  a 
black  account  against  you,  and  wliat'll 
you  have  to  rub  it  off  with,  eh  ?  Go  get 
her  a  gloss  of  wine."  "  And  who's  to 
pay  ?  Wine,  indeed  1 — get  her  some 
water,  Jack,"  said  the  now  alarmed  land- 
lady, for  V\  ill's  reHection,  and  the  so- 
lemn manner  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
operated  powerfully  on  her  conscience. 
"  Ileave-U),  you  porpoise-faoed  swab— 
none  of  your  water  ;  get  us  aome  wine, 
and  the  best  in  the  house,  too,  d'ye  hear  ? 
Why,  what's  the  lubber  grinning  at? 
Will  this  satisfy  you,  you  old  ahe-^ark  ?" 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  jacket-pooket, 
and  drawing  it  out  again,  filled  with 
gold-""  Will  this  satisfy  youl"  The 
landlady's  countenance  brightened  up  : 
"  Why  if  so  be  as  how  you  means  to 
pay  for  it,  that's  anotlier  thing.  Weil, 
well,  I  day  says  you're  a  gentleman  after 
all.  Come,  child,  (to  Lucy)  I'm  sorry 
I  was  so  harsh,  but  it's  only  my  way. 
There,  run,  John,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of 
my  best  wine,  and  some  of  tliose  nice 
sweet  cakes--Stop,  John,  stop,  I'll  go 
myself  for  the  poor  dear."  "  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  what  a  generous  heait  I"  cried  Will ; 
*M:owieady  it  expands  ot  the  %we  of 
distress !"  bliaking  his  pockets.  **  Here's 
the  key  will  unlock  the  tloody^ate^  of  her 


benevolence  $1  any  tine,"  boldiig  up  t 
guinea.  '*  But  oome,  pretty  oee,"  dn«- 
ing  a  chair,  "  ait  down  and  mt"  *'  Oh, 
sir,  how  shall  X  ever  repay  your  bounty !" 
said  Lu<y .      "  Wait  tiU  I  ax  yoa,"  »• 


nice  cake  and  vrhie,  'twill  do  you  good. 
God  blesB  your  sweet  hot  I  why,  do  you 
think  that  I  would  go  for  to  hart  a  Ur 
of  your  head?"  «  There,  there,  *«'> 
enough  of  itr~no  mom  paUvat ;  I  m'^ 
agreed  for  that,  you  know,dMNigh  Inp- 
poae  you'U  consider  it  in  the  bttl.^' Lackilr 
at  this  moment,  to  prevent  the  gatherai 
storm,  the  bell  rang  violently  in  another 
room,  and  ahe  dtaappcared.  *<Ccne, 
come,  donH  be  backvrard  ;  never  mad 
an  old  saUor,"  said  WiU :  "  refi«h  yoi^ 
aelf,  and  then  tell  me  what  I  can  ilo  vi 
serve  you  ;  speak  as  if  I  was  your  is 
ther."  "  Oh,  sir,  don't  talk  of  my  fa«i« 
— «I  have  fixed  a  wound  in  his  baut 

"There,   there,   don't  cry.    1 

cam't  bear  to  see  a  wonuin's  taan-it 
makes  a  fool  of  me :  but  tell  me  bonsMly 
all  about  it,  for  I've  got  to  be  at  old 

Admiral  M 's  by  night  I"   **  Of 

^  Grove  ?* '  inquired  Lucy,  ntucb 


agitated.     "  Why,  ay  ;    do  you  low* 
him?"  "  No,  sir;  butr— but  I  banaw 
— I  have  been  in  company  with  to 
nephew ;"  and  again  ahe  ourst  into  teaiS) 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  *'  Why»  t) • 
I  see  how  it  is  ;   knock  old  WiU  dow 
for  a  witch.      I  see  how  it  is :  this  b 
Master Tonuny 's doings, eh ?    Zouads !' 
clenching  his  fist ; — "  but  bo  b*^; 
"  And  where  are  you  coma  froia ! 
«  From  my  fhther'a,  air."    «  A»d  wbo 
is  your  father  ?"    "  Ob  do  ant  aak  ok  { 
my  name  is  t«cy  B    ■       ."    **  ^lai* 
the  daughter  of  old  B   ■         ,  that  w»« 
in  the  Venerable  as  first  lieatoui^ 
^  Yes,  I  am  indeed  his  wretched  dan;:^- 
ter.'^'    *'  Zouada !  vthy,"  atsittar  * 
a  passion^  <'  why,  and  baa  T^ 
-*-^t   don't  be   fiig^l^ 
frightened,    And  sp'  ' 
your  home  aa^ 
''Spare  roe! 

father  was  int  -^^ 

cour  hia  errirj  c4l*w«ti, 

my  upper  woi 
able  to  weathei  .i 

lain  that  would       ivy 
then  abandon   uit 


B«lthc«.- 
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But,  eome^  eome  «tang."  "  I  thought 
of  going  (o  the  admiral  s  sir."  *<  To  be 
lure,  to  be  mre!  we'll  be  under  -weigh  in 
a  mmutft/*  «  Yet,  sir,  perhaps  he  will 
not  see  me,  or  it  may  h%  injurious  to  his 
interests  ;  and  I  would  willingly  die  to 
wrre  him^  for  he  has  a  feeling  heart." 
"  A  what  ?  a  feeling  heart  ?  Why  are 
700  here  then  ?  But  come  along,  sweet- 
heart!" and  discharging  the  reckoning, 
they  let  off  In  company. 

Of  all  the  eccentric  beings  in  this  ec- 
centric world,  old  Admiral  M was 

the  most  eccentric.    He  had  risen  solely 
by  merit,  from  the  station  of  cabin-boy 
to  vice-admiral  of  the  white;  and  'twas 
ew  his  boast  that  he  had  never  skulk'd 
in  peoi  men's  pockets,  nor  been  afraid 
to  dip  his  hands  in  a  tar-bucket.    *<  I 
came  in  at  the  hawse-holes,"  he  would 
My,  "  and  didn't  creep  in  at  the  cabin 
windows."    He  had  been  known  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  home  for  weeks  toge- 
ther ;  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he 
went,  or  what  had  become  of  him,  till  his 
repeated  acts  of  generous  bounty  dis- 
covered the  track  he  had  taken.      He 
would  frequently  return  home  without 
previous  notice,  enter  the  house  nn ob- 
served, ring  the  bell,  and  order  refresh- 
ments, as  if  he  had  never  quitted  it.  Not 
an  old  sailor  tliat  had  ever  sailed  with 
him  but  was  welcome  to  partake  of  bis 
cheer ;   and  those  who  had  been  his 
messmates  previous  to  his  mounting  the 
uniform,  if  of  good  character,  but  not 
9oracoeMful  ais  himself,  always  sat  at 
hii  table.      Possessed  of  an  immense 
fortune,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
was  drawn  from  the  Spanish  stock»— yet 
without  children,  forne  was  a  bachelor 
— ;he  had  adopted  his  nephew,  deter- 
mined to  leave  him  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
peuy.    The  young  man,  who  really  was 
naturally  of  an  amiable  disposition,  on 
this  accession  to  his  uncle's  favour,  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  dashing  cha- 
racters of  the  day,  and  became  tinctured 
with  their  vices  and  follies.     He  had 
been  introduced  to  the  family  of  Lieu- 
tenant B ,  by  a  brother  officer  ; 

and  that  acquaintance  which  terminated 
so  fatally  for  poor  Lucy  was  begun.  Yet 
he  passionately  loved  her  ;  but,  fearing 
the  condemnation  of  the  admiral,  and 
the  loss  of  his  patronage,  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  Exeter  without  even 
bidding  her  farewell,  choosing  rather  to 


immure  himself  from  the  world  than 
break  the  oath  he  had  pledged  to  Lucy, 
or  disoblige  his  uncle  by  marrying  with- 
out his  consent,  knowing  thnt  the  old 
gentleman  was  ambitious  for  his  nephew 
to  look  for  a  wife  agreeable  to  the  high 
prospects  in  view  before  him,  and  equally 
convmccd  that  to  thwart  his  inclinations 
would  but  annihilute  all  his  hopes,  and 
cast  him  adrift  upon  the  world.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  T^ucy  left 
her  home  to  endeavour  to  gain  an  inter- 
view wiih  her  lover,  and  fell  in  with  old 
Will,  who  in  early  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  sailed  with  the  admt-> 
ral,  and  was  now  going  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  see  some  of  his  old  messmates, 
of  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  house- 
hold was  composed.  She  had  been 
plundered  by  some  villains  of  all  she 
possessed  at  day-break,  but  still  conti- 
nued her  journey,  till,  worn  with  hunger 
and  faint  with  fatigue,  she  entered  the 
inn,  and  implored  assistance. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell  on  the  land- 
scape as  they  passed  under  the axenue  of 
trees  that  led  to  Grove  House.  Will, 
having  promised  to  exert  himself  in 
obtaining  an  interview  between  Mr. 
M —  and  his  convoy,  left  her  at  a  short 
distance,  and  proceeded  onward.  Al- 
most overpowered  by  her  reflections,  and 
every  pulse  throbbing  violetitly  with  agi- 
tation, she  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  expecting  to  see  the  being  whom, 
next  Heaven,  she  loved  most  tenderly. 
Twas  now  grown  too  dark  to  distinguish 
objects,  but  she  could  hear  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  she  sunk  without  sense 
or  motion  to  the  ground.  On  recovery 
she  found  herself  sitting  on  a  couch  in 
a  small  room,  and  the  old  housekeeper, 
with  other  females,  sedulously  adminis- 
tering to  her  necessity.  Her  eye  glanced 
wildly  around  for  another  object,  while 
the  old  lady  strove  to  soothe  her  mind, 
informing  her  that 'twas  herself  who  had 
discovered  her  in  the  avenue,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Will.  Refreshments  were 
placed,  of  which  Lucy  partook  sparingly, 
desirous  of  knowing,  yet  trembling  to 

ask,  whether  Mr.  M was  in  tlie 

house,  or  had  seen  the  worthy  veteran, 
her  kind  conductor. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  admiral,  entering 
the  room  abruptly  where  his  nephew  was 
sitting  alone,  and  ruminating  upon  his 
own  hapless  condition,  but  more  upon 
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the  object  of  his  sincere  attachment,  lit- 
tle imagining  that  she  was  at  that  mo- 
ment under  the  same  roof—"  pray,  sir, 
what  does  that  man  deserve  who  robs  a 
friend  of  his  dearest  treasure — ^who, steal- 
ing into  the  confidence  of  a  young  and 
artless  girl,  under  the  flag  of  affection, 
turns  pirate,  and  plunders  his  prize  with 
remoi-seless  cnielty  V  The  young  man 
sat  petrified,  for  these  questions  were 
precisely  accordant  to  his  own  feelings 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  his  uncle. 
*'  Answer  me  T'  exclaimed  the  admiral, 
raising  his  voice — *'  answer  roe  direct- 
ly ?*'  "  I  cannot,  sir  ;  1  am  too  deeply 
sensible  of  error."  "  Or  what  does  he 
merit,''  continued  the  admiral,  ''  who, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  a  relative  that 
has  raised  him  to  opulence,  first  con- 
tracted himself  to  a  young  female, 
and  then  deserted  her ! '  "  Infamy  ! 
infamy  and  disgrace!*'  exclaimed   the 

agonized  M .     "  I  feel  all — all, 

and  shudder  !*'  *<  You  have  judged  right, 
sir  :  your  acquaintance  with  the  poor 
distressed  child  of  Lieutenant  B— — 
I  have  just  received  information  of,  and 
your  own  lips  have  condemned  you/' 
*'  Not  so  much  as  my  heart,  sir,"  replied 

M .     **  Pass  what  sentence  you 

please  ;  but,  oh  !  suffer  me  to  expiate 
my  fault !  do  not  drive  me  to  despera- 
tion !*'  "  Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  con- 
vinced of  your  error  ;"  and,  ringing  the 
bell  violently,  a  servant  appeared.  **  Or- 
der Mr.  M's  horse  to  the  door;*'  then, 
turning  to  the  young  roan,  '<  This  is  no 
longer  a  home  for  you  :  however,  you 
shall  first  have  the  satisfaction  of  facing 
your  accuser ;  and  again  ringing  the  bell, 
directed  another  servant  to  introduce  the 
stranger.     No  culprit  ever  stood  more 


agitated  than  M- 


>  while  tbeseorden 


were  given.      He  fixed  bis  eyes  amn 
the  door  in  anxious  expectancy ;  W 
what  were  hb  feelings — ^what  his  igooy 
— ^when  Lucy  herself  appeared  1    He 
would  have  rushed  towaros  her;  but  his 
uncle  caught  his  arm,  and  in  a  voice  that 
made  the  poor  girl  tremble,  ''  No,  sir  1 
would  you  again  coil  like  a  snake  about 
your  victim  ?    would    you  once  more 
sting  a  bosom  whose  only  fault  was  lor- 
ing  a  villain  ?     Go,  sir !  you  have  for- 
feited all  pretensions  to  my  favour— you 
have  degraded  my  name — ^you  have  de- 
graded yourself.      Go,  and  never  let  ne 
see  your  face  again  !*'     This  was  too 
much  for  poor  Lucy  ;   she  had  expected 
a  private  interview  with  her  lover,  and 
imagined,  when  she  quitted  the  house- 
keeper*8  apartment,  'twas  for  that  pur- 
pose the  foldingodoors  of  the  drawug* 
room  were  thrown  open.      How  great 
then  was  her  surprise  and  distress  whoi 
she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the 
admiral !      He  was  habited  in  an  im- 
mense cloak  that  covered  his  wliole  per- 
son, and  his  laced  cocked  hat  upon  his 
head  ;  but  the  sentence  was  no  soomer 
pronounced  than  Lucy  knelt  before  him 
imploring  mercy.      M  ,  at  the 

same  moment,  threw  himself  by  her  side, 
caught  her  upraised  hand,  joined  it  ta 
his  own,  and  ofiered  his  petitioiis  with 
her  b.  The  old  admiral  dashed  the  Mrs 
from  his  eyes,  aiid,  overcome  by  the 
scene,  grasped  their  uniieU  hnnds,  sad 
blessed  them.  But  who  can  express  the 
astonishment,  the  gratitude,  of  Lacy, 
when  throwing  off  his  cloak  and  bat,  he 
appeared  before  her  as  her  generous 
bene&ctor,  protector,  and  gui£»— eten 
old  Will  Block. 
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DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


The  Cowley  fscauij,  afterwards  called  Colley,  originally  belonged  to 
Rutlandshire.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  left  England  and 
settled  in  Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  Richard  Colley,  a 
yoaoger  son  of  the  family,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Wellesley,  pur- 
suant to  the  will  of,  and  as  heir  to,  his  first  cousin,  Garrat  Wellesley,  of 
Dengen,  who  bequeathed  to  him  all  his  estates.  This  Richard  CoUey  Welles- 
ley, who  was  r^resentative  in  the  Irish  parliament  of  the  borough  of  Trim, 
in  1747,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Momington,  by 
George  the  Second.  His  eldest  son,  hthex  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was,  1760,  created  Viscount  WeUesley  and  Earl  of  Momington,  mar- 
ned,  in  1 759,  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  Dungannon,  and  died 
in  1784,  leaying  a  numerous  family,  to  the  care  of  his  amid)le  relict,  whose 

prudent  and  energetic  conduct  has  often  been  the  theme  of  well-merited 

eulogy. 

Arthur,  the  fourth  son,  was  bom  May  1st,  1769,  at  Dengen  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors ;  which,  many  years  after- 
guards, was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at  Eton, 
whence,  whOe  yet  very  young,  he  was  removed  to  the  military  academy  at 
Anglers,  in  France,  there  b^g,  at  that  time,  no  such  institution  in  Eng- 
land. On  attaining  his  18th  year,  he  received  an  ensign's  commission  in 
^e4l8t  regiment  of  foot.  He  was  dterwards  a  lieutenant  in  the  12th 
light  dragoons.  After  a  series  of  exchanges  and  promotions,  his  brother, 
the  present  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  30th  September,  1793,  purchased  for 
him  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  33rd.  In  the  ensumg  year  he  accom- 
puued  Lord  Moira  to  Ostend,  and  in  the  subsequent  disastrous  retreat  from 
Holland,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  experienced  General  Dundas,  to  cover  the 
retreat  with  the  brigade  to  which  he  was  attached.  In  1795,  he  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies;  but  the  fleet  was  repeatedly  driven  back  by  tempests. 
Before  it  could  proceed,  the  destination  c^  his  regiment  was  altered,  and  he 
vas  ordered  to  Ireland  to  recruit ;  thus,  perhaps,  providentially  escaping 
that  fate  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow  soldiers  were  doomed ! 

His  brother,  the  Ekffl  of  Momington,  being  appointed  Governor-general 
of  India,  in  1797,  a  fiEur  field  was  opened  for  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  that 
country,  whither  his  regiment  was  now  ordered,  and  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1 79S,  The  English  in  India  have  never  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
Hyder  Ali,  nor  so  inveterate  a  one,  as  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  whose  zeal  for 
Islamism  and  hatred  of  the  English  amounted  dmost  to  madness.  He 
imagined  himself  the  chosen  servant  of  the  prophet,  destined  to  root  out 
the  Nazarenes,  as  he  called  them,  from  India.  That  he  might  see  more 
vividly  than  in  imagination  his  heart's  desire  upon  his  enemies,  he  had  a 
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piece  of  mechanism  constructed,  which  represented  a  tiger  in  the  act  of 
destroying  a  European  ;  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  India  House. 
in  Leadenhall-street.  The  figures  are  as  large  as  life,  and  when  the  ma- 
chinery is  set  in  motion,  the  human  automaton  raises  its  hands,  as  if  in 
supplication,  and  utters  dreadful  screams!  Tippoo  had  a  turban  for  this 
holy  war,  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  thereby  acquring 
a  sanctity  which  he  believed  rendered  it  impenetrable ;  and  when  he  sat 
upon  his  throne  it  was  under  the  splendid  form  of  the  humma — a  faboloos 
bird,  which  is  supposed  to  confer  protpfrity  and  empire  upon  him  over 
whose  head  it  casts  the  shadow  of  its  wings  ! 

While  Tippoo  was  forming  alliances  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  French 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  with  Zemaun  Shah,  in  Candabar,  and  with  Bona- 
parte in  E^ypt,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  Britisb  dominioro  in  Asia, 
Lord  Mormngton  obtained  full  information  of  all  his  measures,  and  pn^ 
pared  to   act   vigorously  against  him.     For  this  purpose,  the  Madiv 
army  under  General  Harris,  was  ordered  to  concentrate  at  ViUore.   One 
battle  only  was  fought  before  Tippoo  retired  within  the*  walls  of  his  capital 
It  was  at  the  village  of  Mallavelly,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1 799,  Major- 
general  Floyd,  commanded;    Colonel    Wellesley    distinguished  himidf 
greatly,  as  also  did  Colonel  Cotton,  now  Lord  Combermere,  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  companion  in  so  many  fields  of  glory.     At  the  sabfeqaest 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley  had  the  difficult  service  of  drrring 
in  the  enemy  from  the  strong  ground  which  afforded  cover  for  their  rodet 
men.     Sergeant  Graham  was  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  planted  the  Bri- 
tish flag  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.    This  man,  who  led  tke  forlorn  hope, 
dashed  up  to  the  breach  and  planted  the  flag.     He  then  waved  his  hat,  and 
gave  three  cheers ;  but  the  last  had  hardly  escaped  him,  when  he  fell  dead 
within  the  gap,  by  a  musket  shot.    After  the  capture  of  the  place,  CetoDci 
Wellesley  was,  on  the  6th  of  May,  appointed  governor  of  Mysore,  and 
named  as  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  dispose  of  the  conqoered 
territories.     To  him,  in  particular,  the  arrangements  for  removing  the 
family  of  the  fallen  sultan  to  the  Camatic,  were  committed.     In  this  and  in 
all  the  arduous  duties  of  his  government.  Colonel  Wellesley  ao  acted  aa  to 
justify  his  brother's  choice,  and  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  of  tbe 
conquered  people. 

During  his  command  at  Seringapatam,  one  of  those  adventurers  started 
up,  who  have  so  often  subverted  empires  and  founded  dynastiea  in  the  Esf^i 
Dhoondiah  Waugh  was  his  name.  He  soon  made  himself  formidable,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  send  a  force  against  him  under  Colond  Wellesley.  Bf 
a  rapid  movement,  he  intercepted  Dhoondiah  on  his  march  with  about  5O0O 
horse.  Colonel  Wellesley  had  four  regiments  with  him,  whom  be  «v 
obliged  to  form  in  one  line,  in  order,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  equal  in 
length  that  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  charged  with  complete  aucoess,  rootid 
them,  dispersed  them,  and  kiUed  their  leader  {  thus  effectually  oompletiog 
the  service  upon  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  fulfilling  tbe  instroctioi* 
he  had  received  from  the  Madras  government — "  to  pursue  him  wherever 
he  could  be  found,  and  to  hang  him  on  the  first  tree."  Colonel  Wdkaker 
afterwards  wrote — "  I  have  struck  a  blow  against  Dhoondiah  which  he  will 
feel  severely.  I  surprised  his  camp  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
the  cavalry,  and  we  drove  into  the  river  or  destroyed  every  body  that  wai 
in  it.  Mv  troops  are  in  high  health  and  spiritSt  and  their  poci«ts  Ml  d 
money— tne  produce  of  plunder." 
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Nothing  of  material  conaeqaenoe  oecorred  until  he  became  major-gene- 
ral, in  1802»  when  the  Mahratta  war  oommenced ;  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  hostile  attitude  aaanmed  by  Schindia  and  Hdkar,  who  having  refused 
to  withdraw  their  army  from  the  frontiers  of  our  ally,  the  Sobahdar  of  the 
Deccan,  were  ordered  to  be  attacked  by  the  British  forces.     The  command 
of  these  was  given  to  Major-general  Wellesleyt  with  directions  to  march 
sgainst  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  with  an  army  of  38,000  cavalry  and 
10,000  infimtry,  at  Tulgory,  at  the  foot  of  the  Adjusteen  Ghaught,  in  the 
Bflocan.    He  immediately  commenced  his  march  against  the  fortress  of 
Amednsghar,  the  pittah  of  which  was  carried  with  great  gallantry  and 
spirit;  and  on  the  14th  of  August,  1803,  batteries  were  erected  against 
that  fort  t  two  days  afterwards  it  aurrendered,  by  which  the  moat  impor* 
tant  adrantsgea  were  secured.    On  the  24th,  the  confederate  chiefs  entered 
the  Nizam's  territories,  and  directed  their  march  towards  Hyderabad,  the 
cspital.    General  WeUealey  being  joined,  on  the  21st  of  September,  by 
Cdonel  Stephenson,  witii  his  accustomed  promptitude,  marched  to  meet 
the  enemy,  before  they  could  atrengthen  themselves  in  their  position.    The 
British  force  formed  two  divisions,  the  better  to  accelerate  their  march. 
General  WeUealey,  on  the  2drd,  reached  Maulnair,  where  he  heard  that 
the  confoderates  were  strongly  posted  at  Assaye,  which  has  a  river  in  front, 
whose  steep  banka  are  impassable  for  artillery.     But  nothing  could  damp 
his  ardour ;  his  quick  eye  detected  the  untenable  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  instantly  determined  to  attack  them  without  waiting  a  union  with 
Colonel  Btepkenson.     Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  com- 
menced the  action  on  their  lelt,  where  the  guns  and  infantry  were  posted, 
with  his  small  force  of  4,600  men,  only  2000  of  whom  were  Europeans ; 
the  enemy  having  upwards  of  40,000,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Genersl  WeUealey  undauntedly  advanced  under  a  most  galling  fire,  and 
nioceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  guns.     A  stratagem  adopted  by 
the  latter,  during  the  action,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  British  army. 
Af^  having  attacked,  and  routed  two  Unes  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  the 
let  of  purauing  the  fugitives,  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy  had  thrown 
themselvea  on  the  ground,  where  they  lay  aa  if  slain ;  under  this  idea,  they 
were  pasaed  by  tlie  Britiah  soldiers,  when  they  rose  upon  their  feet,  and, 
seizing  the  cannon  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  turned  them  against 
the  force  under  General  WeUesley.    Encouraged  by  this  unexpected  event, 
the  enemy's  infantry  rallied,  and  focing  about  on  their  pursuers,  the  contest 
wu  renewed  with  increased  obstinacy.     Observing  this  dangerous  state  of 
sfiairs,  the  English  commander  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  78th  regi* 
meat  and  a  battaUon  of  sepoys,  and  charging  the  Mahrattas  who  had  seized 
the  guns,  again  compelled  tiiem  to  flight ;  and  being  charged  by  the  smaU 
force  of  Britiah  cavalry,  the  victory  waa  rendered  complete.    The  action 
lasted  three  hours,  when  Uie  enemy  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  leaving 
all  their  artiUery  and  stores,  which  feU  into  the  conqueror's  hands.    After- 
wards, on  the  plain  of  Argaum,  he  agldn  signaUy  defeated  the  enemy,  when 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  their  ammunition  feU  into  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

General  WeUesley,  for  his  part  in  this  memorable  campaign,  his  miUtary 
ezpkKta  having  procured  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace  for  British 
India,  received  the  first  fruits  of  those  honours  of  which  he  was  one  day  to 
reap  so  abundant  a  harveat.  A  monument  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Aawye  was  elected  at  Calcutta.    Hie  inhabitanU  cxf  that  city  presented  him 
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with  a  sword ;  his  own  officers  with  a  golden  vase :  in  England,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  voted  him,  and  he  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  ol  the 
Bath.    The  people  of  Seringapatam  presented  to  him  an  address  on  lus 
retnm,  which,  to  one  who  fdt  liimself  deserving  of  the  feelings  which  it 
expressed,  must  have  heen  as  gratifying  as  the  prondest  distinctions.  They 
declared  that  "  they  had  reposed  for  five  years  under  the  shadow  of  his  ansF 
picions  protection ;  that  they  had  felt,  even  during  his  abaenoe,  in  the  midst 
of  battle  and  of  victory,  that  his  care  for  their  prosperity  had  heen  extended 
to  them  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had  occupied  his  mind; 
and  that  they  were  preparing  in  their  several  castes,  the  duties  of  thanks- 
giving  and  of  sacrifice   to  the  preserving  God,  who  had  brooght  him 
back  in  safety."     They  concluded  with  this  memorable  prayer : — "  When 
greater  afiiairs  shall  (»11  you  from  us,  may  the  God  of  all  castes,  and  all 
nations,  deign  to  hear  with  favour,  our  humble  and  constant  prayer  for 
your  health,  your  glory,  and  your  happiness  V*    To  all  who  believe  in  the 
benignant  superintendence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Duke  of  WeQington's 
transcendant  military  achievements  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  g^eat  degree,  to 
his  uniform  efforts  to  mitigate  the  horrors  and  soften  the  asperities  of  ^ar. 
His  own  memorable  expression,  when  environed  with  glcnries,  and  enthoa- 
astically  gpreeted  in  Spain,  as  Tuke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  bespeaks  what 
has  been  well  called  "  the  modesty  of  greatness."    "  The  events  of  war," 
said  he,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (as  he  was  now  called)  returned  to  England  in 
1 805,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  army  under  Lord  Cathcart,  idiicb. 
having  landed  on  the  continent,  speedily  re-embarked,  in  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Comwalhs,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment,  in  which  he  had  served  as  lieote- 
nant-colonel  thirteen  years.  In  1806  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  same  year  he  married  the 
Honourable  Catherine  Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Longford.  It  ia 
stated,  that  Sir  Arthur  and  his  lady  had  been  companions  in  eariy  yontb, 
and  that  a  mutual  fondness  had  matured  itself  into  the  all-subduing  passkv 
of  love,  before  the  gallant  officer's  departure  for  India.  Miss  Pakenham* 
hearing  of  young  Wellesley 's  brilliant  achievements  and  promotion,  almost 
despaired  of  a  promise  of  marriage  which  he  had  made  in  England,  being 
redeemed  on  his  return.  Though  time  and  illness  had  made  some  ranges 
in  the  countenance  of  Miss  Pakenham,  the  successful  warrior  proved  the 
devotedness  of  his  attachment,  by  making  her  the  partner  of  hia  fame  and 
fortunes. 

In  1807,  Sir  Arthur  was  appointed  chief  secretary  in  Ireland,  under  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Dublin  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  police.  In  the 
summer  of  this  year  the  expedition  sailed  against  Copenhagen,  and  Sir 
Arthur  again  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart.  In  the  only  action  oi  any  im* 
portance  which  took  place.  Sir  Arthur  commanded.  Four  battalioos  of 
the  Danes  were  strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  cavalry  on 
both  flanks,  and,  apparenUy,  a  large  body  in  reserve -at  some  distance  be* 
yond  Kiog^,  the  Uttle  town  in  front  of  which  the  rivulet  runs.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Swedish  General  Linsiogen  should  ascend  the  hank  higher 
up,  and  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Danes,  while  Sir  Arthur  attacked  them  in 
the  front.  The  two  corps  lost  all  communication  with  each  other  on  the 
march ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  without 
waiting  for  the  junction,  attacked  them»  drove  them  from  their  potitkiB  into  a 
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strong  entrenchment,  from  that  entrenchment  into  the  town,  into  which  he 
pursued  them,  and  where  he  routed  and  dispersed  them.  This  action  de- 
prived the  governor  of  Copenhagen  of  all  hope  of  relief  from  the  army,  and 
aix^lerated  the  capitulation.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  treat ; 
in  diplomacy  and  in  war  he  pursued  the  same  prompt  system,  and  the 
terms  were  discussed,  settled,  and  signed  the  same  night.  The  house  of 
parliament  having  voted  thanks  to  Lord  Cathcart,  and  tihe  officers  engaged 
in  this  service.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  thanked  by  the  Speaker,  and  re- 
toraed  his  acknowldgements,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  was  soon  to  be  tried  in  more  arduous  undertakings.  By  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  wafe  left  master  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  greatest 
part  being  actually  in  his  possession,  and  the  rest  under  his  controul.  Hav- 
ing resolved  to  seize  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  make  these  ancient  king- 
doms dependent  fiefs  of  his  empire,  a  French  army  under  Murat  took  pos- 
session of  Madrid,  while  Junot  marched  on  Lisbon,  and  the  emperor 
oracularly  declared  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign !" 

An  ezpediti<in  had  been  prepared  against  part  of  Spanish  America,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  command.  The  troops,  amounting 
to  9,000,  were  collected  at  Cork  ;  but  before  they  could  set  sail,  the  events 
of  the  second  of  May,  1808,  when  the  exasperated  people  of  Madrid  rose 
upon  the  army  of  Murat,  altered  their  destination,  llie  impulse  of  the 
movement  at  Madrid  was  felt  like  an  electric  shock  thronghout  the  whole 
Peninsula.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  rose  simultaneously  against 
their  oppressors.  The  feelings  of  the  British  people  were  forcibly  appealed 
to,  and  they  were  universally  excited.  The  British  government  did  no 
more  than  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  when  it  had  decided  upon 
snpporting  the  Spazush  and  Portuguese  in  their  struggle  for  independence ; 
and  Sir  Arthnr  Wellesley  was  selected  to  lead  the  first  armament  which 
should  carry  assistance  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Before  embarking,  the  fbllovring  interesting  incident  occurred  at  Cork  : — 
Orders  were  issued,  that  only  a  certain  number  of  women  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands.  A  sergeant's  wife,  a  woman  of 
great  personal  attractions,  was  in  the  list  of  the  prohibited ;  but,  resolving 
not  to  be  parted  from  her  husband,  she  appealed  directly  to  the  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  with  that  heart-touching  pathos  which  belongs  to  woman 
alone.  The  gallant  officer,  who  never  yielded  to  the  foe,  bowed  before 
beauty  in  tears,  and  at  once  conceded  the  request  of  his  fair  and  importu- 
nate suppliant. 

The  force  under  his  orders,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of  July,  1808. 
Sir  Arthur  himself  proceeded  in  a  single  ship  to  Corunna.  The  state  of 
afiairs,  upon  his  arrival  at  that  port,  was  unfavourable  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  (jallician  army  under  Blake,  and  that  of  Castile  under  Cuesta,  had 
been  defeated  by  a  French  corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Bessieres,  at 
Medina  del  Bio-Seco ;  and  there  appeared  no  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the 
enemy  to  Corunna.  This  disaster  had  not,  in  the  slightest  degree  dispirited 
the  GaUicians;  when  Sir  Arthur  offered  his  assistance,  he  was  assured 
that  tbey  were  in  no  need  of  men,  and  that  his  army  could  nowhere  be  so 
mefully  employed,  as  in  acting  agunst  Junot  in  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur 
conse^iently  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  arrived  in  Mondego 
Bay,  on  the  26th  of  July.  Leaving  there  the  expedition  he  commanded, 
he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  procure  information,  and  to  combine 
his  qpenitions  with  Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton.    When  these  objects  were 
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aocomplifthed,  he  returned  to  Moiid^go«  determiiiing  to  land  his  troopi 
as  8oon  BB  the  corps  which  he  expected,  either  from  Cadis,  under  Gcaenl 
Spencer,  or  from  England,  under  General  Ackland,  should  have  srrivsd. 
The  former  joined  on  the  3nd  of  August,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  imme- 
diately disembarked  his  army*  and  b^;an  his  march  from  Coimbra  towtrdi 
Lisbon.  At  this  moment,  three-fourths  of  Portugal  were  in  insnrreotioa 
against  the  French,  Marshal  Junot,,  who  had  oitered  the  country  in  the 
November  preceding,  had  commanded  a  corps  of  40,000  men,  of  whidi 
about  10,000  were  Spaniards ;  Oporto  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  tlie  Bps- 
nish  troops,  the  rest  of  them  were  at  Lisbon. 

While  the  British  were  on  the  coast,  a  detachment  of  the  Frenchiuuk 
General  Loison,  was  ravaging  Alemtqo.    On  the  29th  July,  he  ssdud  the 
city  of  Evora,  and  in  the  carnage  which  ensued,  the  dergy  were  nsrlMd 
out  as  especial  objects  of  vengeance,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts.    Wher- 
ever he  went,  his  soldiers  were  let  loose  to  bum,  to  pillage*  and  to  dcitrof. 
At  the  first  rumour  of  the  advance  of  the  British,  Loison  hastened  from 
Alemtejo,  and  crossing  the  river,  took  a  position  between  Hiomsr  and 
Saniarem ;  and  Laborde,  with  Generals  Thomieres  and  Brennier  under  him, 
entered  Aloba^a  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  pushed  hia  advanced  poeti 
as  fur  as  Aljubarrota.    The  enemy,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  fell  back  as  the  British  approached,  and  took  post  ufon  the 
heights  of  Rolissa,  or  Roleia,  as  it  is  usually  written,  a  village  about  two 
leagues  south  of  Obidos,  remarkable  as  the  first  ground  wheieoa  the 
British  and  French  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  Peninsular  wir. 
Laborde  had  about  5,000  men ;  Loison,  with  an  equal  force,  was  expected 
to  join  him  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.    Sir  Arthur  Welleslef  vie 
informed  of  ^s,  and  made  his  attack  in  the  morning.     He  had  13,000 
British  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  and  about  16,000  Portuguese  troopii 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  IVant.    Tlie  enemy  hid 
chosen  his  ground  well ;  it  consisted  of  narrow  passes  and  strong  bogfatk 
The  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  was  led  on  by  the  brigade  nndo*  Mijor- 
general  Hill,  while  the  46th  and  29tii  regiments,  under  Major-geflotl 
Nightingale,  were  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  centre;    Mf^or-gencnl 
Ferguson's  brigade  was  brought  from  the  heights  on  the  left  to  support 
this  movement.    The  main  attack  was  made  boldly  upon  the  front  isA 
strength  of  the  position,  where  the  principal  column,  unider  cover  of  sooe 
olive  and  cork  trees,  was  enabled  to  approach  and  deploy  without  moeh 
loss.     The  way  was  up  ravines,  made  by  the  rains,  in  some  plaoes  ofsr- 
grown  with  shrubs,  in  others  impeded  with  grass,  and  hitherto  only  thought 
practicable  for  goats.    The  middle  pass  appeared  the  least  difiouH,  isi 
here  the  assailants  sufiered  thek  severest  loss ;  for  near  the  top  of  this  pM 
there  was  a  small  opening,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  where  the  French 
posted  an  ambush  of  riflemen,  and  here  Colonel  Lake  led  hia  regiment ; 
and  the  French,  letting  half  the  regiment  enter,  fired  upon  them  in  doee 
column.    Colonel  Lake  fell— a  severe  loss  was  sustained;  but  the  greoate 
company  having  charged  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  was  opon  die  cpen 
gr(}und,  the  men  having  had  time  to  form,  rushed  forward  and  won  the  psM- 
Here  the  29th  and  9th  regiments  found  themselves,  for  a  oonsidfirshk 
time,  unsupported,  and  the  enemy  charged  them  thrice  with  great  resote- 
tion,  but  were  as  often  repulsed.   In  the  mean  time,  the  li^t  troops  uniler 
Brigadier-general  Fane  had  got  upon  the  right  of  the  poeitiQn«  and  Major- 
general  hBi  had  ascended  the  Ull  upon  ita  lcft»  lo  that  tba  tnmj  ^ni 
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obliged  to  abandon  hb  first  Um,  and  after  retrnting  with  admirable  order 
from  ope  diffimilt  poeitioa  to  another,  retired  into  the  village  of  Zambugera 
in  the  rear.  From  this  he  was  driven  by  a  most  gallant  oharge,  under  the 
direction  of  Major-general  Spencer,  whidi,  after  conftant  fighting  from 
ntnt  in  the  morning  till  five  in  tibe  afternoon,  terminated  the  action*  Our 
loM  was  lees  than  600  men  lulled,  wounded,  and  miaaing  t  that  of  the 
Freneb.  who  retreated  in  good  (Hrder  to  Torres  Vedras.  to  join  the  main 
foroe  onder  Jmiot.  was  sii]^osedto  have  treUed  it.  and  of  their  five  pieces 
of  esanon,  three  were  takmit 

Sir  Arthur,  being  informed  that  Generala  Aokland  and  Anstruther.  with 
their  brigades,  were  off  the  coast,  moved  to  Vimiera  to  protect  their 
landing.  On  the,  20th.  General  Anstruther's  brigade  having  landed, 
marched  np  to  the  army.  The  enemy  was  known  to  have  collected  hia 
foroe  at  Torrea  Vedras;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  conceived,  that  by 
moving  along  the  eoast  road  to  Mafra,  he  ahonld  turn  the  position  which 
the  French  ocoapied.  and  by  that  operation  force  them  to  retire  upon 
Lisbon.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  from  the  rapidity  of  his  own  march. 
he  should  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  before  the  French 
would  be  aUa  to  occupy  witi^  advantage  the  ground  which  wonld  defend 
it,  and  upon  which,  it  was  his  intention  to  force  them  to  battle.  On  the 
eyening  of  this  day,  however,  a  frigate,  on  board  of  which  was  Sir  Harry 
Barraid,  anived  in  liaroeira  Bay;  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  immediately 
waited  on  that  officer,  who  was  hu  superior  in  command,  to  receive  his 
orders,  and  to  communicate  to  him  the  plans  he  was  about  to  pursue.  Sir 
Harry  Bnriard  diwpproved  of  them,  directed  counter  orders  to  be  issued 
to  the  army,  to  prevent  its  march  in  the  morning,  and  determined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  corps  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  represented  that  the  Fr^ch  army  were  now  so  near,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  to  action ;  that  the  corps  under  his  orders  was 
equal  to  the  contest  with  it ;  that  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  would  be  of 
iidfimtely  more  service  by  marching  upon  Santarem ;  and  that  the  gpreatest 
disadvantage  would  arise  from  our  changing  at  once  firom  an  ofiennve  to  a 
defensive  line  of  operations.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  however,  remained  fixed 
to  hia  first  reaolotion ;  tiie  counter  orders  were  given,  and  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  Sir  John  Moore,  to  direct  him  to  move  down  in  his 
treasporta  to  Marceira  Bay.  Thus  was  the  whob  system  of  the  campaign 
changed  in  a  moment.  The  event,  however,  proved  what  Sir  Arthur 
Welkiley  had  foretold.  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  21st.  our  advanced 
peats  were  attacked,  and  the  glorioua  battle  of  Vimiera  evinced,  that  the 
British  army  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  its  general  had  reposed 
in  it,  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  evening. 

The  enemy  were  allowed  to  choose  tiie  place,  the  time,  and  the  manner 
of  attadc ;  and  they  made  full  use  of  the  advantage,  for  they  brought  the 
whole  of  their  force  to  bear  upon  half  the  British  army.  There  were  in 
the  field  about  14.000  Freneh;  and  yet  8000  English  engaged  them, 
heing  a  auperiority  of  neariy  two  to  one.  Among  many  fine  anecdotes 
which  have  been  preserved  respecting  this  action,  there  is  one  of  Qeneral 
Aoatnither.  During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesle/s 
aid«.du«camp  came  to  tell  him.  that  a  corps  should  be  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  he  repUed,  **  Sir,  I  am  not  pressed,  and  I  want  no  assistance ;  I  am 
^icatang  the  French,  and  am  aUe  to  beat  them  wherever  I  find  them." 

I>anng  the  action.  Sir  Hairy  Bunrvrd  and  his  staff  arriyed  from  the 
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frigate,  on  board  of  which  he  had  remained  during  the  night ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  heights,  Sir  Arthur  told  him  briefly  what  measures  he  had 
taken  for  defeating  the  enemy.    The  new  commander,  appitmng  of  all  the 
dispositions,  desired  him  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  so  well  bc^n.    Bat 
when  the  French  were  beaten  on  the  left.  Sir  Arthur  went  to  him,  and  toM 
him  this  was  the  moment  to  advance — ^the  right  wing  ought  to  march  upon 
Torres  Vedras,  and  the  left  pursue  the  beaten  enemy.     Sir  Harry  Burnrd, 
however,  conceiving  that  such  a  movement  would  be  attended  with  risk, 
and  resolving  to  vrait  for  reinforcements,  desired  Sir  Arthur  Welledey  to 
discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  advantages  that  had 
been  gained.     Sir  Arthur  remonstrated  on  the  field  against  the  order  to 
halt,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  decision  was  not  to  be  changed  or  modi- 
fied ;  the  enemy  retired  at  his  leisure,  though  completely  disheartened  by 
their  defeat.     The  irrevocable  opportunity  was  let  pass  ;  and  Sir  Axthor, 
whose  sense  of  military  obedience  would  not  allow  him  to  act  upon  his  own 
better  judgment,  as  Nelson  was  accustomed  to  do,  concealing  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  spirit  under  a  semblance  of  levity,  turned  to  one  of  his  offioen 
and  said,  "  Well  then,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  shoot  red- 
legged  partridges !"  the  game  with  which  that  country  abounds. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  Sir  Hew  DB]r3nnple,  commander-in- 
chief,  arrived.     He  gave  directions  for  the  advance  of  the  army  on  the 
next  day ;   but  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Keilermao 
arrived  and  proposed  terms,  which,  perhaps,  not  less  to  their  own  astonish- 
ment, than  to  the  wonder  and  indignation  of  Great  Britain,  were  accepted. 
By  these  terms  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  be  conveyed  to 
France,  with  all  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage,  then  to  be  at  liberty  to 
serve  again ;  and  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  to  be  held  in  depoot 
by  the  British,  till  six  months  after  a  peace  should  be  concluded  between 
England  and  Russia,  when  the  ships  were  to  be  restored,  the  crews  being 
immediately  to  be  conveyed  home  in  British  vessels.    The  tidiogs  of  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  as  this  was  called,  and  which  was  signed  on  the  30di 
of  August,  were  received  at  home  with  an  outcry  of  in^gnation  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  had  seldom  been  known  before.     The  great 
object,  however,  for  which  the  campaign  in  Portugal  had  been  underteken 
was  accomphahed.    That  country  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  and  the  bravery  of  British 
troops.     Sir  Arthur,  disgusted  with  the  way  in  which  the  aflUrs  of  Fortn- 
gal  were  conducted,  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  and  soon  after  embarked 
for  England.     Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled, 
and  the  British  army  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore: 
who,  after  conducting  one  of  the  most  dificult  and  haraaaing  retreats  oo 
record,  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  on  the  plains  of  Cdronna, 
having,  by  the  defeat  of  the  French,  secured  the  safety  oi  the  army 
entrusted  to  him. 

Alter  the  success  of  Bonaparte  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  the  expal* 
sion  of  the  English  army  from  Gallicia,  General  Victor  waa  despatdied 
against  the  Spanish  corps  of  General  Cuesta,  which  waa  quarteied  aboot 
Medellin.  After  some  previous  movements,  a  general  batde  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Spanish  army  was  completely  routed.  Victor  at  this  tine 
concerted  with  Marshal  Soult,  in  Oporto,  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
unconquered  provinces  of  Portugal*  Soult  was  to  move  through  Coimbra, 
upon  Lisbon ;  while  Victor  waa  to  co-operate  from  the  Spaniah  frontier, 
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through  Portalegre,  or  Alcantara,  upon  Abrantetf,  and  from  thence  to 
march  upon  the  capital.  Sir  John  Craddock,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  onr  troops  in  Portogal,  had  collected  the  British  force, 
which  had  become  respectable  from  the  different  reinforcements  which  had 
anived,  in  positions  in  front  of  Santarem,  and  upon  the  road  to  Coimbra, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  move  upon  either  of  the  two  French  corps  which 
threatened  to  advance  upon  him.  But  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1809,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  (who  had  been  selected  for  the  command  in  Portugal) 
arrived  at  Lisbon  with  some  reinforcements,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
the  army,  amounting  to  30,000  men. 

Sir  Arthur  decided  upon  proceeding  instantly  against  the  corps  under 
Marshal  Soult  in  Oporto.  He  left  a  division  under  Major-general  Macken- 
zie, with  the  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  under  Major-general  Fane,  at 
Abrantes,  to  watch  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor ;  some  Portuguese  were 
placed  to  observe  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  with  the  rest  of  tbe  army  he 
proceeded  to  the  Douro.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  movement.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  French ;  he  drove  their  advanced 
gnard,  in  three  days,  from  the  Volga  to  Oporto,  and  arrived  on  the  Douro, 
opposite  to  that  town,  upon  the  1 1th  of  May.  He  had  detached  Marshal 
Bflresford  (who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
army)  to  pass  the  Douro,  near  Lamego,  and  to  occupy  Amaranthe :  he 
had  also  directed  General  SUviera,  with  the  troopa  under  his  command,  to 
retain  possession  of  Chaves.  On  the  morning  dl  the  12th,  he  determined 
to  cross  the  Douro,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack  the  town  of  Oporto, 
although  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  boats,  with  the  exception 
of  two  that  conveyed  over  the  first  soldiers,  had  been  removed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  complete  success  attended  this  movement. 
Soult  was  surprised ;  the  British  army  passed  the  river  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle ;  and  the  French  army  was  driven,  with  the  loss  of  its  sick  and 
wounded,  of  great  part  of  its  baggage,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
gnns,  from  the  town  of  Oporto.  The  inhabitants  greeted  the  British  with 
die  most  lively  gratification  and  joy  at  their  deliverance.  In  every  knap- 
sack of  a  French  soldier,  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  were  found  plate  and 
other  plunder  from  the  inhabitants.  Summary  vengeance  was  about  to 
fell  upon  the  prisoners,  and  even  the  sick,  when  Sir  Arthur  appealed  to  the 
humanity  of  the  natives,  and  his  firmness  prevented  all  disorders.  Sir 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  sat  down  to  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Marshal  Soult.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pursued  the  French  on  the  following 
day.  Marshal  Beresford  had  driven  them  from  Amaranthe ;  so  that,  being 
pressed  on  all  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  of  their  guns 
and  baggage,  and  to  fly  the  country,  by  the  mountain  roads,  to  Orense  ; 
their  rear  was  several  times  attacked,  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  unable 
any  longer  to  pursue  an  enemy  who  had  abandoned  every  thing  which 
constitutes  an  army,  and  who  fled  without  artillery,  baggage,  or  equip- 
ment, halted  on  the  18th,  at  Monte  Alegre,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

This  short  campaign  of  only  ten  days,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  that 
ever  has  been  executed.  The  movements  of  the  Portuguese  about  Chaves 
had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  or  his  triumph 
had  been  more  complete.  He  had  entertained  the  hope  of  surrounding  the 
French  army ;  but  by  the  non-execution  of  part  of  his  plan,  owing  to  the 
debiy  occasioned  by  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
Soult  and  the  wreck  of  his  force  were  enabled  to  efiect  their  retreat. 
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Sir  Aiihar  Welleslqr,  apon  his  nrmtl  on  tbe  TBgiu,  delerniiiied,  if 
powible,  to  liberate  Madrid ;  and,  having  received  the  most  distinct  deda- 
rationa  from  the  supreme  government  of  Spain,  that  his  army  should  be 
supplied  with  provisions,  advanced  on  the  26th  and  26th  of  Jnoe,  frm 
Abrantes,  towards  Flacentia. 

The  French  had  be^  enabled  to  draw  together  an  army  of  35,000  mea, 
in  the  environs  of  Talavera,  and  on  the  river  Alberche ;  and  ajnnctwn 
having  taken  place  between  the  British  and  Spanish  forces.  Sir  Arthur 
made  his  dispositions,  and  the  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina  was  fought  oa 
the  27th  aad  28th  July,  1809.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed.  The 
French  army,  under  Marshal  Victor,  which  had  crossed  the  river  AIberdie» 
assailed  the  British  in  their  position,  and  vainly  attempted,  by  tepeatsd 
attacks,  to  obtain  possession  of  a  hill  about  a  league  from  the  British  lines; 
but  aftor  a  bloody  conflict*  was  bravely  repulsed,  and  in  the  night 
re-crossed  the  Alberche.  Sir  Arthur,  however,  was  obliged  to  frdl  bade 
the  next  morning  upon  Portugal,  by  the  bridge  of  Anobiqx),  and  the  high 
road  of  Badajoz  and  Elvas,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  receipt,  at  home,  of  the  official  despatches  from  Sir  Ardrar, 
parliament  passed  a  vote  <^  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  army  midcr  him. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  for  the  wounded,  and  the  widows  and  childrea 
of  those  who  had  Men  in  battle ;  and  Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  peer  of  the  united  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Viscount  WeUington  of 
Talavera  and  WeUington,  and  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley. 

As  nearly  all  his  subsequent  victories  have  been  described  in  the  couise 
of  this  publication,  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  briefly  refer  to  them. 
In  the  year  1810,  Marshal  Massena,  with  a  formidable  army,  entered 
Portugal,  in  the  fall  confidence  of  drivmg  the  English  from  that  country. 
On  this  occasion.  Lord  WeUington  adopted  the  defensive  plan,  aoggested 
by  General  Dnmouriez  in  a  work  on  the  subject.     He  fint  withdrew  to  the 
position  of  Bosaco,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  French,  who  were 
repulsed  with  mutual  slaughter.    The  position  of  Bnsaco  being  rendered 
untenable,  by  the  wrong  movement  of  a  corps  on  hb  left  flank,  he  iiell 
back  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  had  long  been  oonatmcting. 
Massena  advanced,  but  was,  from  the  impregnable  strength  of  the  lines, 
obliged  to  remain  six  months  before  them  inactive,  during  whidi  Im 
convoys  were  cut  ofl"  by  the  Spaniards.    He  then,  at  length,  made  a  most 
masterly  retreat,  and  Lord  WeUington  blockaded  Almeida ;  but  Mnsisne 
found  means  to  draw  off  the  garrison,  after  a  battle  at  Fnentea  d'Onor,  ia 
which  his  lordship  had  some  advantage.    In  June,  Lord  Welliogloci 
besieged  and  assaulted  Badajoz,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.    He  soon 
after  passed  the  Tagus,  to  oppose  Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Mattwia, 
and  was  successful  in  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm.    In  consequeaee 
of  this  success,  the  regency  of  Spain  created  him  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
with  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain.    The  British  parliament,  which  had 
previously  conferred  on  him  £2000  a-year,  now  granted  him  a  second 
£2000,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Earl  by  tiie  Prince  Regent. 
Having  taken  Badajoz,  in  a  second  attack,  he  advanced  to  Salaomica,  de^ 
feated  Marmont,  and  pursued  the  French  to  Burgos,  which  he  besieged. 
For  this  he  was  created  a  Marquis,  and  received  £200,000  from  parfia- 
ment.    The  Portuguese  government  had  already  bestowed  on  him  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras.    Burgos,  however  obstinately  held  cot,  and 
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tlnu  give  time  to  the  French  to  reinforce  the  wettem  army  of  Portugal, 
and  to  allow  of  the  march  of  the  army  of  Soolt  from  the  touthem  provinces. 
By  tlua  meant  the  enemy  were  rendered  so  powerfdl,  that  Lord  Wellington 
deemed  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  commence  a  retreat ; 
doling  which  he  was  considerably  harassed  by  the  French,  who  took  his 
hetvj  artillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage* 

In  the  year  1813,  after  the  best  French  troops  in  Spain  had  been  re- 
placed by  conscripts.  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Cadiz,  to  arrange  with 
the  regency  of  Spain,  who  placed  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army  under  his 
command.  The  remnant  of  the  French  army  was  encamped  on  the  Douro. 
He,  boweter,  made  good  the  passage,  turned  their  position,  and  they  re- 
treated to  Burgos,  then  to  Vittoria,  where,  being  on  march,  he  intercepted 
them,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1813,  and  took  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  He  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
and  the  Spanish  government  created  him  Duke  of  Vittoria.  He  next 
beieiged  Fampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  and  repulsed  Marshal  Soult  in  seve- 
ral attacks  which  that  general  made  to  relieve  those  places. 

Lord  Wellington  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  entered 
Fnnoe.  Soult  endeavoured  to  impede  his  march,  but  was  repulsed  on 
Mferal  occasions,  and  was  finally  defeated  at  Toulouse.  Bonaparte  having 
now  been  exiled  to  £lba,  the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  French  throne. 
Lord  Wellington,  for  his  various  and  important  victories,  was  created  a 
Duke,  aod,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
again  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  voted  him  a 
gift  of  iAO0,O00,  In  the  month  of  July,  he  was  nominated  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary  to  the  King  of  France,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  assisting  in  settling  the  afiaire  of 
Europe,  when  Napoleon,  returning  from  the  isluid  of  Elba,  made  his  re- 
ippearance  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  instantly  named  by 
the  allied  Sovereigns,  generalissimo  of  the  allied  army.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quaiters  at  Brussels,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ^e  subsequent  events 
vt  well  known.  Napoleon,  after  having  routed  the  Prussians  at  Ligny, 
was  signally  and  irrecoverably  defeated  at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1S13.  Hie  success  of  that  hard-fought  day  was  sealed  by  the  timely  arri- 
val, in  the  evening,  of  Bulow  and  Blucher,  who  foUowed  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  diaeomfited  ^«nch  with  an  unsparing  ferocity,  which  will  for  ever  re- 
main an  indelible  stain  on  the  Prussian  arms. 

We  need  not  here  farther  allude  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  a  fuU  and 
detailed  account  of  that  great  and  decisive  conflict  commences  the  present 
vohme.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  that  ever-memorable  day,  that  it  was  that  of  a  hero.  His 
grace  was  every  where ;  alwajrs  where  the  struggle  was  most  arduous,  in 
die  hottest  fire  and  front  of  the  danger,  he  was  seen.  No  man,  indeed, 
ever  had  more  confidence  in  his  troops,  or  did  more  justice  to  them. 
"  When  other  generals,"  he  said,  "  commit  an  error,  their  army  is  lost  by 
it,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten ;  when  I  get  into  a  scrape,  my  army  gets 
me  out  of  it."  The  men  on  their  part  amply  returned  the  confidence  which 
they  ao  well  deserved.  "  Bless  thy  eyes,"  said  a  soldier  in  Spain,  when 
Wd  Wellington  passed  him  for  the  first  time  after  he  had  returned  from 
Cadiz  to  the  army,  "  Bless  thy  eyes,  I  had  rather  see  thee  come  back  than 
see  ten  thousand  men  come  to  help  us !"  On  this  day,  both  men  and 
leaders  were  put  to  the  proof;  none  of  their  former  fields  of  glory,  many  as 
they  had  seen  together,  had  been  so  stubbornly  contested,  or  so  dearly  won. 
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The  day  after  the  battle,  the  Dake  advanced  to  Paris  with  his  aimy. 
where  he  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  afiairs. 

On  the  duke's  retam  in  triumph  to  England,  the  imperial  pariiamoit 
voted  him  a  further  sum  of  £20,000  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Eimipe  enni- 
lated  each  other  in  bestowing  on  him  re¥rards  and  honours.  He  aflterwards 
commanded  the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  and  was  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  also  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  as  the  representatiTe 
of  Great  Britain.  After  the  peace,  he  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  politics,  and  was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnanoe, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  which  he  retained  till  the  death  of  the  Dake 
of  York,  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  when  he  was  appointed  comnumder-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  In  January,  1828,  on  the  dissolntion  of  the  Godericfa 
administration,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  commissioned  to  form  t 
new  ministry,  with  himself  at  the  head.  In  1 829,  he  carried,  by  his  firmness 
and  decision  of  character,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  His  celebrated  dedars- 
tion  in  November,  1830,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  idt 
measure  of  Reform,  led  to  the  downfall  of  his  administration,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Earl  Grey  as  premier. 

The  Noble  Duke,  during  his  administration,  rendered  important  aarvioes 
to  the  city  of  London,  by  encouraging  every  enterprise  of  uaefulness  and 
ornament.  London  Bridge,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  other  stnpendoas 
monuments  of  human  skill,  will  ever  be  associated  with  his  name. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1834,  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Mdboane's 
first  ministry,  the  Duke  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  whom  he  advised  to  en- 
trust the  government  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  latter  being  then  in 
Italy,  his  Grace  generously  offered  to  carry  on  the  public  businen  till  Sir 
Robert's  return.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  his  Ghrace  was  nominated 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  sworn  in  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries 
of  State.  The  official  appointments  were  completed  in  December,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the  reins.  In  April  foUowing,  the  new  adminis- 
tration, having  been  defeated  on  the  appropriation  princi{^  in  the  Irish 
Church  question,  retired  from  power,  since  when  the  noble  Duke  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  speakers  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Part  of  the  money  voted  to  him  was  employed  in  the  porchase  of  the 
estate  of  Lord  Rivers,  at  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  where  a  splendid 
mansion  has  been  erected  for  him  at  the  country's  expense.  His  residence  is 
town  is  at  Apsley  House.  A  large  sum  has  been  raised  by  public  contribo- 
tion,  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  him  in  the  city  of  London. 

Tlie  noble  Duke  is  in  his  69th  year.  He  is  rather  above  the 
stature,  and,  possessing  a  vigorous  constitution,  is  still  of  very  active 
His  air  is  sedate.  Severe  in  point  of  military  discipline,  he  was  at  all  timc» 
careful  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  army ;  sparing  of  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers,  when  the  chances  of  war  were  not  in  his  favour ;  he  nevrr 
feared  to  expose  himself  with  his  army,  when  victory  would  be  the  reoon* 
pense  of  his  perseverance. 

By  his  Duchess,  who  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  has  two  sods  :  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  Marquis  of  Douro,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  M.F.  for 
Norwich,  and  the  other.  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  is  an  office)*  in  the  guards. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1837. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


In  clearing  tbe  way  to  tbe  great  object 
iww  before  us,  namely,  a  perfect  and 
impoTtiBl  history  of  the  ever  memorable 
BiiTLE  OS  WATEaLoo,  it  IS  OUT  inten- 
tion, {iTit,to  DOtice  the  principal  political 
wcurrences  which  immediately  preceded 
'iat  eiwnt,  for  the  purpoK  of  showing 
tbeiafluenee  which  paasir^circamslances 
W  in  finally  defl»ting  the  projedi  of 
the  French  ruler. 

Tbe  »tar  of  Napdeoo'i  fortune  may  be 
Mi  10  ha»e  Ml  (or  erer  amidst  the  lires 
of  Moscow.  He  never  fully  recovered 
the  disasters  of  the  famous  retreat  from 
Husia.  Of  the  number  of  slain,  or 
of  those  who  perished  fay  famine,  cold, 
and  fatigue,  no  return  was  ever  made ; 
bat  of  400,000  troops  eng^^  in  this 
^pedition  not  50,000  ever  returned  to 
Fnnce.    In  the  campaign  that  ensued, 

Vol.  II. 


althougb  hii  armi  wete  favoured  with 
someglimpiesofhis  former  auccess,  these 
were  not  of  permanent  advantage.  At 
last,  defeated  at  all  points,  after  a  des- 
perate and  protracled  struggle,  his  capi- 
tal in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
deserted  by  his  generals,  and  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1BI4,  Napoleon,  at  Fontainhteau,  an- 
nounced his  abdication  of  the  throne  of 
France, in  the  following  terms : — "The 
Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Nnpoleon  is  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  F.urope, 
the  .Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his 
principles,  declares,  that  he  renounces, 
•or  himself  and  his  heirs,  tbe  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy,  because  there  is  no 
personal  sacrifice,  even  that  of  his  life, 
whidi  he  is  not  ready  to  make  for  the 
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welfare  of  Pranoei  and  for  th*  pea«e  of 

ihe  world." 

The  island  of  Elba  was  assigived  to 
him  with  soveietgn  power>  and  the  title 
of  Emperor;  a  sum  of  two  millions  of 
francs  being  allowed  for  his  annual 
expenditure.  The  shock  of  so  serere 
a  reverse  of  fortune  at  first  greatly 
affected  his  health ;  but,  on  the  20ih  of 
April,  he  set  off  from  Fontainbleau, 
followed  by  fourteen  carriages.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  tlius  addressed 
his  guards : — 

''Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  I 
bid  you  farewell.  I  have  been  satisfied 
with  you.  I  have  always  found  you  in 
tlie  path  of  glory.  All  the  powers  of 
Europe  have  formed  against  me ;  a  part 
of  my  generals  have  betrayed  their  trust. 
With  your  assistance,  and  that  of  the 
brave  men  who  remained  faithful  to  me, 
I  have  for  three  years  preserved  France 
from  civil  war.  Be  faithful  to  the  new 
king  whom  France  has  chosen.  Lament 
not  my  fate ;  I  shall  always  be  happy 
when  I  know  you  are  so.  I  might  have 
died — nothing  could  have  been  easier  for 
me;  but  I  will  continue  in  the  path  of 
honour.  I  will  write  the  history  of  our 
achievements.  I  cannot  embrace  ^rou 
all,  but  I  embrace  your  general.  Bring 
me  the  eagle !  dear  eagle  I  May  these 
kisses  resound  in  the  hearts  of  my  brave 
soldiers.    Adieu,  my  children  I" 

In  Elba,  Napoleon  occupied  himself 
with  literature,  and  the  construction  of 
public  works .  The  energies  of  his  active 
mind  were  applied  to  completing  the 
fortification  of^Forto  Ferrajo,  the  capital, 
improving  the  public  roads,  and  adding 
to  the  agricultural  and  mineralogical  re- 
sources of  the  island.  Whatever  might 
be  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  repaired 
daily  to  his  chateau  at  St.  Martin;  and 
there,  as  in  the  city,  he  was  occupied  with 
the  interior  management  of  his  house ; 
required  an  exact  account  of  every  thing, 
and  entered  into  the  smallest  details  of 
domestic  and  rural  economy.  After 
breakfast,  he  daily  reviewed  his  little 
army;  required  the  greatest  regularity 
in  the  exercise  and  manoeuvres,  and 
caused  the  strictest  discipline  to  be  ob- 
served. When  lie  received  the  visits  of 
stmngers,  he  entered  freely  into  conver- 
sation with  them.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  the  loHt  campaign  ;  of  his  views  and 
hopes ;  of  the  defection  of  his  marshals ; 


of  the  eaptuie  of  Paris;  and  of  the  or- 
camstances  attendant  on  his  abdication. 
The  chief  violence  of  his  rage  was  directed 
against  Mannont,  for  the  surrender  of 
Paris.    He  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  troops  of  the  Allies,  as 
compared  with  his  own.    The  Pnisaaos 
he  thought  the  best,  but  he  would  beat 
them  with  one-third  tlieir  number.    Iq 
the  vexation  of  his  heart,  be  did  justice 
to  Blucher.    ^'The  old  devil,"  he  said, 
''never  gave  me  any  rest.    I  beat  him 
to-day — good ;  he  attacked  me  to-mor- 
row.   I  neat  him  in  the  momiDg;  be 
was  ready  to  fight  again  in  the  evening. 
He  suffered  enormous  losses,  and  ought 
to  have  thought  himself  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested ;  instead  of 
which,  he  advanced  upon  me  again  V* 

For  a  time,  the  novelty  of  his  situation 
interested  him ;  but  he  soon  got  tired  of 
th^  monotony  of  his  position,  and  fell 
into  a  stale  of  ennui^  took  little  exercise, 
and  slept  much.  Having  received  a  visit 
from  some  of  his  family,  who  reportid  to 
him  the  proceedings  of  the  European 
powers  at  the  Congreti  of  Vienna,  he 
became  restless  and  dissatisfied,  secluded 
himself  from  all  society,  and  often  sneot 
eight  hours  at  a  time  in  his  closet,  witnout 
any  one  daring  to  intrude  on  bis  retire- 
ment. 

This  striking  alteration  in  the  Empe^ 
ror*s  conduct,  as  well  as  the  frequent  ip- 
tercourse  he  had  now  opened  with  bis 
fnends  in  Italy,  and  the  constant  com- 
munications going  on  with  his  adherents 
in  France,  were  soon  known  to  the 
principal  governments  in  Europe. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  in 
which  Napoleon  had  begun  to  take  so 
deop  an  interest,  drew  towards  a  dose. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Allied  powvr«, 
convinced  at  length  of  the  lolly  of  placing 
him  in  Elba,  were  deliberating  upon  the 
propriety  of  removing  him  to  a  situation 
more  remote  from  his  family  and  political 
connexions,  and  less  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  'Hiese  cifcum* 
stances  seemed  to  hasten  the  grand 
attempt. 

On  the  26th  of  F^braary,  1815,  the 
army  which  was  to  invade  France,  con- 
sisting only  of  nine  hundred  men,  em- 
barked on  board  the  Inconstant,  of 
twenty-six  guns ;  L*£toile  and  La  Ca- 
ralina,  bombardes,  and  four  feluens. 
At  eight  in  the  evening,  tlie  expcdiiioo. 
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with  flie  Emperor  and  his  staff,  sailed 
from  Porto  Fermjo,  at  the  signal  of  a 
single  gun,  amidst  the  exclamations  of 
"  Paris  or  death !" 

The  weather  was  favourable ;  bat  the 
windy  which  was,  at  the  time  of  em- 
barlcation,  from  the  south,  gradually  died 
away.  Daring  the  night,  the  soldiers 
and  crew  had  altered  the  painting  of  the 
sides  of  the  vessels,  in  order  to  escape 
observation.  Towards  morning,  tne 
danger  became  imminent,  as  the  little 
fleet,  which  "carried  Csssor  and  all  his 
fbrtanes,''  had  only  made  six  leagues 
progress.  The  crew  advised  the  return 
to  Porto  Ferrajo,  but  Napoleon's  reso- 
lution was  not  to  be  shaken.  Towards 
noon,  the  breeae  freshened,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  off  Leghorn. 
One  of  the  frigates  was  now  about  five 
leagues  to  tfie  leewaid,  and  the  other  was 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica ;  but  a  ship  of 
war  was  coming  up  before  the  wind  to 
meet  the  brig.  It  seemed  of  nearly  equal 
force.  A  oonsoltatioD  was  held  ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  first,  to  attempt  to  deceive 
the  cruiser,  and  should  that  fail,  imme- 
diately to  board  her.  The  soldiers  vrere 
concealed  between  the  decks,  and  the  two 
vessels  ran  alongside  of  each  other. 

The  cruiser  proved  to  be  the  Zephyr, 
Captain  Andrienx,  a  man  of  known  ta- 
lents and  tried  patriotism.  Taillade,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Inconstant,  was  person- 
ally known  to  him,  and  undertook  to 
cany  on  the  conference.  Assuming  a 
careless  tone,  he  hailed  the  Zephyr,  and 
demanded  wbtther  she  was  bound.  It 
was  answered,  "^  To  livomia."  Andrieux 
then  inquired  in  his  turn  whither  the 
Inconstant  was  proceeding.  Taillade 
replied,  without  hesitation,  ««To  Gendb,'' 
and  offirnd  to  undertake  any  commission 
^hich  Captain  Andrieux  might  have  to 
<^ecute.  At  the  same  time  he  invited 
him  on  board  the  Inconstant,  to  spend  a 
few  hours  with  an  old  messmate.  An- 
drieux was  completely  imposed  upon, 
and  thanking  the  lieutenant  for  his 
civility,  and  excusing  himself  on  account 
of  want  of  time,  sailed  on,  and  the  two 
vessels  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  each 
other. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Napoleon  dis- 
embarked hb  troops  at  Antibes,  not  far 
from  Frejus,  where  he  had  landed  sixteen 
years  before,  on  his  return  from  £gypt* 
He  was  th*  lest  to  quit  the  vcMd,aiidlie 


exclaimed  with  exultation,  as  he  set  his 
foot  aga;n  on  the  territory  of  France, 
"The  Congress  is  dissolved  I" 

The  army  bivouacked  on  the  sea  shore 
till  eleven  at  night;  when  the  Emperor, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  advanced  to 
Cannes.  They  arrived  at  C^renon,  on 
the  2nd,  without  interruption,  having  tra- 
versed twenty  leagues.  The  news  of  the 
sudden  re-appearance  of  Napoleon,  fell 
like  a  thunder-bolt  on  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  and  they  at  ooce  declared  him 
out  of  the  pale  of  national  law.  l)ut  far 
different  was  the  feeling  in  France.  In 
those  very  departments,  where  not  a  year 
before  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his 
carriage  and  assume  a  disguise,  to  avert 
the  fiiry  of  the  mob— nd ways  cowardly 
and  ferocious,  ever  ready  to  trample  on 
the  fidlen,  and  give  their  bomi^e  to  suc- 
cessful daring — he  now  marched  openly, 
without  molestation,  at  the  head  of 
scarcely  a  thousand  men,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  resuming  the  government, 
and  reseadnff  himself  upon  the  throne. 
On  the  5th,  he  advanced  to  Gass,  where 
two  proclamations,  which  he  had  written 
on  board  the  Inccmstant,  were  printed 
and  circulated.  Every  topic  that  could 
arouse  the  feelings  of  the  army  in  his  sup- 
port, or  withdraw  the  attachment  of  the 
people  firom  the  reigning  sovereign,  was 
urged  with  all  that  power  of  eloquence 
for  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  ever 
remarkable. 

In  his  proclamation  to  the  army,  he 
said : — "  Soldiers !  come  and  range  your- 
selves under  the  standard  of  your  chief ; 
his  rights,  his  mterest,  his  honour,  his 
glory,  are  no  other  than  your  rights,  your 
interest,  your  honour,  and  your  glory. 
Victory  shall  march  at  tlie  charge-step ; 
tlie  eagle,  with  the  national  colours,  shall 
fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Then  you  may 
show  your  scars  with  honour ;  then  may 
you  slory  in  what  you  have  done ;  you 
will  be  the  deliverers  of  your  country. 
In  your  old  age,  esteemed  by  your  fellow- 
citixens,  while  tliey  listen  to  you  wiih 
respect,  you  will  say  with  pride,  *  and  I 
too  was  part  of  that  grand  army,  which 
entered  twice  the  walls  t)f  Vienna,  those 
of  Rome,  of  Beriin,  of  Madrid,  of  Mos- 
cow; and  which  delivered  Paris  from 
the  foul  blot  which  treason  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  imprinted  on  it.' 

*<Uonoufed  be  those  brave  soldierS| 
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ih?  glory  of  the  country,  and  eternal 
shame  to  those  guilty  FreocbmeD,  iu 
whatever  rank  fortune  caused  them  to  be 

born,  wlio  fought  for  twenty-five  years 
w  ilU  the  foreigner,  to  tear  the  bosom  of 
their  country." 

The  Emperor  advanced  rapidly.  Five 
days  after  his  landing  on  the  French 
soil,  lie  tirst  met  the  isyol  troops.  It 
wasadivisionofeooo men, coming  from 
Grenoble,  to  airest  his  progress.  Un- 
dismayed, the  Emperor  adranced,  fol- 
lowed by  about  fifiy  of  his  guard,  with 
aims  reversed.  The  battalion  was  diawn 
up  Id  order,  I^  and    appeai«il  only  to 


wait  the  command  of  iu  o&ea  to  be 
upon  him,  when  Napoleon  ihteir  open 
his  coat,  eKciaiming,  "Soldiers,  ^nu  W 
been  told  that  I  fear  death.  If  thue  be 
among  you  one  man  who  would  killkii 
Emperor,  let  him  plunge  hi>  bayonet  in 
this  bosom  I"  He  eSect  was  imtuit*- 
neouB  and  sublime.  The  arms  of  eiay 
soldier  were  buried  on  the  ground,  mi 
the  air  resouiuled  with  shouts  of  Vm 
r  EBtperatr.  He  guard  and  tbe  wlditn 
rapturously  embraced ;  Ibey  eagerly  tore 
off  the  while  cockade,  and  wiLh  leui  ■a 
their  eyes  ealhusiastically  moanled  Ibe 
imperial  coloun. 


Napoleon,  enchanted  with  this  success, 
formed  them  into  a  square,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed ihem: — "  Soldiers  I  I  come  with 
a  handful  of  men  to  deliver  you  from  the 
liourbons,  from  treesDn,  from  feudal 
tyranny,  and  from  the  abuses  which  they 
huve  brought  with  them.  The  throne  of 
the  Uouibons  is  illegitimate,  because  it 
i^  contrary  to  the  vrill  of  the  nation.  It 
exists  only  in  the  interest  of  a  few  fami- 
lies. Is  not  this  true  comrades  ?" — 
"  Yes,  sire  1"  exclaimed  a  grenadier, 
"  you  ore  our  emperor,  and  we  will 
march  wllh  you  to  victory  or  to  death !" 
NcarGrenoble  the  Emperor  was  joined 
by  Colonel  Labedoyere,  who  had  lately 
received  his  appointment  from  the  king, 
accompanied  by  the  decoration  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  Maichand,  the  go- 
vernor of  Orenobte,  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
General  defection,  acted  a  noble  port. 
Je  remained  faithful  to  Louii,  and  made 
every  preparation foiavigorouiddence; 


but  when  he  commanded  tbecannoneen 
to  fire,  they  refused,  extingubbed  tbar 
matches,  aod  joined  the  inbabitanU  1° 
attempts  to  beat  down  the  gates,  to adnii 
the  invaders.  They  had  scarcdj  com- 
menced tlieir  operations,  when  the  whok 
garrison  threw  down  their  arms,  ti«iiipl<^ 
the  while  cockade  under  foot,  and,  riub- 
ing  to  the  gates,  tore  them  open. 
The  mayor  and  civil  authorities  no* 

5 resented  themselves,  and  wished  10  con- 
uct  Napoleon  to  the  govemmeni-hoese; 
but  he  declined  their  civility,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hotel  call«d  tbe  TbrM 
Dolphins,  which  was  kept  by  one  of  h>< 
old  sotdien,  to  whom  he  bad  totoB^ 
been  much  attached. 

Alarchand  being  brought  prisooet  be- 
fore Napoleon,  the  tatter  prosed  him  «> 
re-assume  the  command  of  tbe  tow*' 
but  the  gallant  veteran  replied,  "  I  oaa 
served  you  faithfully ;  your  abdkotioa 
nkueainelnm  my  alkguMiVJ^ 
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and  I  have  since  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
Bourbons.  I  can  submit  to  be  aprisonery 
bat  I  can  never  be  a  traitor.''  Napoleon 
mused  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  to 
be  deeply  aflTecled.  "  General,^  said  he, 
I'  take  back  your  sword ;  you  have  used 
it  as  a  true  soldier,  and  I  respect  you  too 
mach  to  uige  you  now  to  use  it  in  a  way 
which  your  conscience  would  disapprove. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  depart." 

The  next  day  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
with  Napoleon  at  Uieir  head,  marched 
towards  Lyons,  having  hoisted  their  tri- 
coiouxed  cockades,  which  were  found 
sewed  in  the  bottom  of  their  knapsacks, 
and  which  they  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror, exclaiming,  "  They  are  the  same 
which  we  wore  at  Austerlitx,  and  Maren- 
Ko/'    Napoleon,  who  was  now  at  the 
bead  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000 
men,  pursued  his  way  to  Lyons,  whither 
MooMeur,  the  king's  brother,  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  where,  on  the  9ih,  he  was 
joined  by  Marshal  MacDonald.    Their 
iin^t  care  was  to  assemble  the  guard, 
reinforce  the  garrison,  and  bdrricade  the 
bridges  of  the  Rhone.     The  advanced 
guard  of  Napoleon's  army  reached  the 
suburb  on  the  10th,  when  MacDonald, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  two  baU 
talions,  went  against  them .    On  crossing 
the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  a  reconnoi- 
treing  party.    The  troops  on  each  side 
fushed  forvrard^not  to  fight,  but  to 
embrace.    The  menaces  and  in  treaties  of 
MacDonald  were  alike  unheeded.    The 
troops  all  ranged  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  the  Emperor.    The  prince 
iUidthe  marshal  retired  into  the  town, 
*hicb,  on  the  entry  of  Napoleon,  they 
quilted,  attended  by  a  single  dragoon  1 
^ext  morning,  Bonaparte  review^  the 
^ftKips,  and  issued  a  number  of  decrees. 
Toe  rapid  advance  of  the  Emperor 
seriouslv  alarmed  the  Court,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  on  the  <5th.   Preparations  were 
nmde  to  check  his  progress  between 
Fontainbleau  and  Paris,  while  Marshal 
Ney  was  ordered  to  ftdl  upon  their  rear. 
This  officer  had  begged  the  King  to  em- 
ploy him  in  ^*  the  impious  war,  waged 
gainst  his  throne  by  the  brisand,  arrived 
from  Elba,''    and  pledged  himself  to 
bring  the  invader,  d^  or  alive,  to  Paris, 
tie  obtained  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  on  the  12lh  he  arrived  at  Lons-le- 
Sauhuer.    Duiiiq^  the  nighty  some  emisH 


aariet.  of  Bonaparte  arrived,  and  were 
introduced  into  Ne/s  tent;  and  next 
morning,  he  issued  a  proclamation  which 
commenced,  **  Officers  and  soldiers !  the 
cause  of  the  Boiprt>on8  is  lost  for  ever  I 
To  die  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  sove- 
reign, it  alone  belongs,  to  reign  over  our 
fine  country;"  and  concluded, *^  Soldiers, 
I  have  often  led  you  to  victory,  now  I 
lead  you  to  join  that  immortal  phalanx 
with  which  the  Emperor  approaches 
Paris. — Vive  FEmpereur!" 

On  the  20rh,  Napoleon  was  at  Fon- 
tainbleau, and  there  received  intelligence 
that  the  king  had  quitted  Paria  in  haste, 
attended  only  bv  about  200  of  the  house- 
hold troops.  On  the  plains  of  Melun, 
the  royal  army  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Bourbons  were  fixed  on  the 
engagement  which  was  expected  to  take 
place  between  the  hostile  forces.  All 
was  anxious  expectation.  At  lengtli  an 
open  carriage,  attended  by  a  few  hussars, 
appeared.  It  drove  down  the  hill,  and 
reached  the  advanced  posts.  *^  Vive 
FEmpereurr  Ni^foUon  le  Grand  r* 
spread  from  rank  to  rank;  for,  bare- 
headed, Napoleon  continued  his  course, 
and  passing  through  the  opening  ranks 
of  the  king's  army,  reached  Paris  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  re-ascended 
the  throne  of  the  French  empire ! 

Napoleon  entered  Paris,  almost  with- 
out escort,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
Tuilleries  before  he  was  recognised,  when 
the  populace  pressed  around  him,  and 
entirely  blocked  up  his  passage.  Ilis 
officers  then  bore  him  in  tlieir  arms  into 
the  palace,  along  the  staircase,  and  into 
the  state  apartments,  where  his  sisters,  the 
princesses  Julia  and  Hortense,  and  the 
officers  of  his  hou5ehold,-^ere  assembled 
to  receive  him. 

Hie  Congress  of  Vienna  took  imme- 
diate measures  lor  depriving  Napoleon  of 
the  sovereignty  he  had  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly  assumed .  They  prepared 
for  war,  and  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
bound  themselves  to  bring  150,000  men 
into  the  field,  and  England  was  to  fur- 
nish a  force  of  the  same  extent ;  lailing 
which,  she  was  to  make  up  her  contin- 
gent in  money,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  per  man  for  infiuitry,  and  thirty 
for  cavalry.  ''  There  was  not  a  single 
European  power,"  says  a  French  writer 
inimical  to  Bonaparte,  "  with  the  ex- 
I  ception  of  Tuikey^  that  had  not  entered 
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into  the  league,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  this  solitary  exoeption,  Russia  sup- 
plied Asiatic  troops/'  In  a  short  time 
innumerable  armies  were  on  their  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  Thej 
solemnly  engaged  to  direct,  in  common , 
all  their  eflbrts  against  Napoleon,  and 
those  who  had  joined  his  faction,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  desist  from  his  projects, 
and  to  render  him  unable  to  disturb  the 
future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  having  so  fer  accom- 
plished his  designs,  now  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  European  sovereigns. 
Letters,  in  bis  own  hand-writing,  an- 
nouncing his  restoration,  and  expressive 
of  liis  sincere  desire  for  peace,  were  sent 
to  the  Allies,  but  several  of  these  were 
returned  unopened,  while  others  were 
left  unnoticed  and  unanswered.  From 
this  Napoleon  anticipated  nothing  but 
war,  ana  he  hastened  to  adopt  measures 
for  vigorously  meeting  and  averting  the 
storm  which  he  knew  would  burst  forth 
against  him  from  every  quarter  of  Europe. 

Military  preparations  occupied  the 
,  public  mind  throughout  France.  Can- 
non, muskets,  and  arms  of  every  de- 
scription were  forged  and  issued  from 
the  manufactories  and  arsenals,  with  in- 
credible celerity.  The  old  corps  were 
recruited,  new  levies  were  instituted, 
under  the  names  of  free  corps,  f^^r^s, 
and  volunteers,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
seemed  transformed  at  once  into  an  im- 
mense camp.  One  large  army  defiled 
towards  Belgium,  where  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlie  English  and  Prussian  troops 
excited  alarm;  other  armies  were  as- 
sembled in  Alsac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Pyreneis. 

Louis  had,  in  the  meantime,  retired  to 
Ghent,  where  he  fixed  his  court,  and 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  principal 
ministers,  and  many  of  the  marshals  and 
chief  men  who  adhered  to  him. 

In  the  Place  du  Carousal,  all  the  sol- 
diers in  Paris  were  reviewed  by  the 
Emperor,  on  which  occasion,  in  his 
address  to  them,  he  said  that,  relying  on 
the  affection  of  his  people,  he  had  arrived 
with  only  900  men ;  that  the  Imperial 
was  the  only  legitimate  -power,  being 
the  choice  of  the  nation ;  that  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  was  buHt  by  the  hands 
of  strangers ;  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with   foreign  naiionsy.   but  denounced 


**  woe  to  those  who  should  interfere  with 
the  French.''  Then  commanding  the 
officers  of  the  guard  of  the  Isle  of  Elba 
to  advance  with  the  eagles,  in  continua- 
tion, he  said : — 

*<  Soldiers  1  these  are  the  officers  that 
have  accompanied  me  in  my  misfortune;. 
Every  man  is  dear  to  my  heart.  Etctj 
time  I  beheld  them,  they  brought  before 
my  eyes  the  different  regiments  of  the 
army;  for  among  these  900  brave  fal- 
lows are  men  from  every  regiment.  Th*y 
have  recalled  the  memory  of  those  glo- 
rious days  which  are  still  so  dear,  for 
they  are  all  covered  with  honourable 
scars  gained  in  memorable  battles.  In 
loving  them,  soldiers,  it  was  you,  the 
whole  French  army,  that  I  loved.  Thev 
bring  you  back  your  eagles  !  Swear  that 
they  shall  always  be  present  wbererer 
the  interests  of  the  country  shall  require 
them,  and  that  traitors,  and  those  who 
would  wish  to  invade  our  territory,  shall 
never  endure  their  sight  !'^  The  soldin^ 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  **  We  swev 

itr 

On  the  17th  of  April,  twenty-eight 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  io 
Paris,  the  news  of  the  whole  territory  of 
France  being  restored  to  tranquilhty, 
under  the  Imperial  government,  was 
announced  by  a  salute  of  artillery,  fired 
at  one  o'clock,  from  all  the  batteries  is 
every  part  of  the  empire. 

On  his  first  landing,  Napoleon  had 
pledged  himself  to  give  the  nation  a  con- 
stitution (i^;reeable  to  its  wishes.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
this  document,  whicn  was  called,  ^  Ad 
additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire,^'  and  every  man  was  inrited  h* 
inscribe  his  vote  for  or  against  it,  in  n> 
gisters  which  were  opened  in  every  dis- 
trict  of  France.  These  votes  wtrc  to 
be  collected,  and  the  result  pablisiKO 
at  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  t^ 
Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  twentieth  of  Mav- 
Tlic  deputies  of  departments  assemblfd  at 
Paris,  according  to  appointment,  to  as9«t 
at  this  meeting  which  had  been  delaye*^ 
from  time  to  time,  but  was  finally  f^^ 
for  the  first  of  June.  The  ceremony  w»» 
conducted  widi  alUhat  pomp  and  splen- 
dour which.  Napoleon  knew  well,  s«ftr>i 
the  feeKngs  of  the  people.  A  throne  «v 
erected  in  front  of  the  Military  Sdi0(J< 
the  centre  of  a  vast  semicircular  tneh- 
snxe,  two-thinb  of  wUcfa  fonned,  on  tfce 
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^    ind  lefty  gmnd  amphhheatm,  in 

which  fiAeen  tbousand  persons  were 
seated ;  the  other  third,  in  front  of  the 
throne,  was  open .  An  altar  was  erected 
iQ  the  middle.  Eighty-seven  banners, 
beiring  the  names  of  the  departments 
of  Fnnce,  and  the  Imperial  eagleii,  or^ 
narnented  with  garlands,  decorated  liie 
rotunda.  Further  on  was  placed  ano- 
ther tlirone,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
Champ  de  Mart,  At  one  o'clock,  the 
Emperor,  amidst  his  princes  and  nobles, 
appkred  in  procession.  The  whole  as- 
sembly rose  with  a  shoat,  and  greeted 
Mm,  as  he  took  his  place  upon  the  throne, 
With  enthusiastic  acclamation,  the  artil- 
iery  still  thundering  from  the  battery. 
All  were  uncovered,  except  Napoleon, 
who  wore  a  Spanish  bonnet  shaded  with 
plumes,  looped  with  a  large  diamond, 
and  his  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  embrot- 
d^ed  with  gold,  and  lined  with  ermine. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Ba^anne, 
and  four  other  bishops ;  after  which  the 
members  of  the  central  deputations  of 
the  electoral  colleges,  about  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  They  were  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  the  Aich-cnancellor ;  and 
the  Advocate  d* Angers  addressed  the 
Emperor  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the 
devotion  of  '<  a  faithful,  energetic  and 
generous  nation,  to  an  heroic  leader.** 
Tbeanimation  and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
gradually  extended  to  all  around,  and 
the  whole  Champ  de  Man  resounded 
with  cries  of  "  Vive  la  nation  .'**  "  Vive 
CE/apereur  /*' 

The  Arch-chancellor  then  proclaimed, 
V^^herald-at-anns,  '<  that  the  Addi- 
tional Act  had  been  accepted  by  the  peo- 
plfii"  and  the  Emperor  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  signature.  lie  then  addressed  the 
^^ssembly  in  a  short  and  enerzetic  speech ; 
&nd  afterwards  took  an  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire ;  and 
^ie  words,  "  A^oui  de  jurom;'-'"  We 
'wear  it,"  were  appointed  to  be  said  by 
aU  the  assembly. 

Te  Deum  was  next  sung,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges  ad- 
vanced to  receive  the  eagles  for  the  na- 
tional guards  of  their  departments.  The 
<^le  of  the  national  guard  of  the  Seine, 
that  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
thai  of  the  f^rst  marine  corps,  borne  by 
the  ministers  of  the  interior,  of  war  and 


the  marine,  preased  fonraid  iatoilie  oeii» 
tre  of  the  aiaa,  forming  one  long  daxiling 
mass  of  gold,  from  the  altar  to  the  fbot 
of  the  throne.  Napoleon  threw  off  bis 
imperial  mantle,  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  eagles.  Amidst  acclamations,  and 
surrounded  by  the  eagles  of  all  the  armed 
corps  of  France,  the  Emperor  proceeded 
to  place  himself  on  the  throne  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where, 
as  Colonel  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he 
presented  eagles  to  the  presidents  of  the 
departments,  and  the  six  arrondissements, 
and  to  the  chiefs  of  his  guard. 

Count  Chaptal,  President  of  the  Elec- 
toral Colleges  of  Paris,  and  lieutenant- 
general  Durosnel,  carried  the  eagles  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Count  Friant,  (who  was  killed 
at  Waterloo,)  that  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
The  troops  marched  in  battalion  and 
sc^uadron,  and  surrounded  the  throne, 
with  the  officers  in  the  first  line.  The 
Emperor,  alter  taking  the  standards  in 
his  nands  and  returning  them,  thus  ad- 
dressed those  before  him  : — 

*^  Soldiers  of  tlie  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
I  intrust  to  you  the  Imperial  Eagle,  with 
the  national  colours.  Vou  swear  to  die, 
if  necessary,  in  its  defence,  against  the 
enemies  of  the  country  and  the  throne  1" 
— At  this  moment,  all  who  were  within 
hearing  interrupted  the  Emperor  with 
cries  of  "  We  swear  I*' 

**  Yott  swear  never  to  acknowledge  any 
other  sign  T*— The  cries  of  "  We  swear  l" 
were  answered  enthusiastically. 

<<  You,  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard , 
you  swear  never  to  permit  foreigners 
again  to  stain  the  capital  of  the  great 
nation  I  To  your  courage  I  shall  in- 
trust it r— Cries  of  "We  swear?*'  a 
thousand  times  repeated. 

<<  And  you,  soldiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  your  swear  to  surpass  yourselves 
in  the  campaign  which  is  about  to  open, 
and  to  die  rather  than  to  permit  foreign- 
ers to  dictate  laws  to  your  country  V  — 
The  shouts  of  "  We  swear  V*  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  again  resounded  through  the 
whole  of  the  Champ  de  Mart. 

The  troops,  amounting  to  neariy  50,000 
men,  including  27,000  National  Guards, 
having  defiled  before  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty^ amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  V  EmperevVf* 
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and  theacclamaftions  of  an  immense  mul- 
titttdey  ooTering  the  Champ-de-MarSf 
and  extending  to  the  Seine,  then  left  the 
Amphitheatre.  Their  departure^  like 
their  entry,  was  announced  hy  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Military  School,  and  of  the 
bridge  of  Jena. 

Napoleon  descended  from  his  throne, 
and  entered  the  Military  School,  through 
a  crowd  whi«h,  with  difficulty,  opened 
to  afford  him  a  passage,  and  finally  re- 
turned in  his  carri^fe  to  the  Tuilleries, 
in  the  same  order  of  procession  as  he 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  morning's 
ceremony. 

After  opening  the  Chambers  in  person 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  receiving  their 
addresses,  Napoleon  departed  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  The 
combined  armies  were  all  in  motion,  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  being  the  point  of  con- 
centration, and  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon being  resolved  upon  by  the  Allies. 
Murat, ex-king  of  Naples,  theson-in-law 
and  only  ally  of  tne  Emperor,  had 
already  fallen  in  a  bold  bat  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  The 
army  of  France^  by  which  alone  the  power 
of  Napoleon  was  to  be  supported,  con- 
sisted of  850,000  men.  On  the  side  of 
the  allies,  1,100,000  regular  troops,  sup- 
ported by  the  exchequers  of  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  Prus&ia,  and  Holland, 
had  already  taken  the  field. 

According  to  the  first  plan  of  the  Allies, 
three  armies  were  to  penetrate  into 
France,  at  the  same  time,  at  different 
points  and  independent  of  each  other, 
out  all  tending  towards  Paris,  the  com- 
mon centre:  viz.,  the  army  of  the  Upper 
Rliine,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberff ; 
the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  under 
Marshal  Blucher ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

It  was  in  Belgium  where  the  decisive 
blow  was  to  be  struck ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  June,  Napoleon  presented  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  soldiers, 
completely  armed  and  equipped,  and 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  munitions 
of  war.  Of  this  number,  twenty-five 
thousand  were  cavalry,  and  a  finer  body 
of  French  horse  never  took  the  field. 
The  anniversary  of  the  battlesof  Marengo, 
and  Friedland,  afforded  a  favourable  oc- 
casion of  issuing  an  animated  proclama- 
tion to  the  soldiers.    In  concluding  it, 


he  said,  <<To  ensry  Fienehminwho has 
a  hearty  the  moment  is  arrived  to  conquer 
or  perish  P 

Ihe  enthusiasm  of  the  Frendi  beiii; 
thus  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  Napo- 
leon openra  the  campaign  early  on  the 
15th  of  June^  1815.  His  army  was  prio- 
cipally  concentrated  about  Manberge  and 
Avesnes.  In  the  latter  place,  Soult 
had  established  his  head-quarten.  Vas 
situated,  the  French  were  ready  at  ooee 
to  penetrate  into  Belgium,  at  that  point 
where  the  left  of  the  British  and  allied 
army  joined  to  the  right  of  the  Prussisns. 
Their  first  attempts  were  directed  towards 
surprising  the  Prussians,  in  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  were  at  first  uncertain  as  to  the 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy. 
They  crossed  the  Sambre  in  force,  driving 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prussisin 
before  them,  with  considerable  loss,  sod 
entered  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  dis- 
concerted by  the  suddenness  of  the  atlark, 
retreated  precipitately  behind  the  heighu 
of  Fleurus,  where  their  army  was  con- 
centrated, and  where  Blucher  resolved  to 
risk  a  battle  on  the  succeeding  day. 

At  Charleroi,  Marshal  Ney  was  Oidered 
by  Napoleon  to  put  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  nrst  and  second  corps,  which  were 
then,  he  said,  far  on  the  Brussels  road. 
The  troops  under  the  marshal,  the  same 
night,  attacked  a  Belgian  detachment, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Weimar, 
posted  at  Frasnes,  and  forced  it  back  to 
the  farm-house  on  the  same  road,  ealled 
Quatre  Bras.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
immediately  reinforced  them,  and  in  the 
morning  eariv,  they  regained  part  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  lost,  so  as  ta 
have  the  command  of  the  communication 
leading  from  Nivelles  and  Brataeta»with 
Marshal  Blucher's  position. 

The  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  various  engagements,  were  oolleeted 
together,  and  marched  into  France,  oa 
the  routes  by  which  the  corps  in  the  rear 
were  advancing;  and  the  sight  of  the 
H»ptives  seemed  to  inflame  the  soldierv 
who,  with  shouts  of '^  Vive  f  Euipertur  *" 
were  hastening  forward  to  share  the  glory 
of  their  comn^es. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


CHAPTBR   I>. 


UKtheeTeningof(hel5lh,  intelligence 
of  ibe  enemy's  sdrance  was  rectived  by 
ihe  Duke  of  Wellir^lon  at  BniaseU. 
Ilia  Grace,  who,  with  mott  of  the  Britith 
oScen  in  Bmueli,  aTterwardi  went  to  a 
b&ll  kt  the  Duchen  of  Richmond'j,  im- 


u  a  short  notice.  In  the  middle  of  the 
light,  a  lecond  courier  reached  Brussels, 
and  announced  to  the  Duke  in  the  ball- 
room, by  a  letter  from  Prince  Blucher, 
Uiat  Cbuleroi  had  been  taken ;  that  the 
Pruiiiuu  were  concenlraling  in  the  rear 
of  Fleunn ;  that  the  Belgians  were  con- 
tending with  the  seccmd  corps  of  the 
French  on  the  road  to  Frasnes,  and  that 
Buonaparte  was  advancing  in  full  force. 

The  Duke,  without  quitting  the  ball- 
roam,  merelv  ordered  that  notice  should 

Vol.  n. 


instantly  be  tent  lo  theofficeis  command- 
ing diiisiona,  that  ihey  should  proceed 
without  delay,  and  meet  him  at  Qualre 
Bras,  The  arumi  instantly  beat  to  armi 
— the  bugles  sounded,  "  slaitliog  tlie 
dull  eai  of  night,"  and  the  whole  city 
was  roused.  Before  dawn,  the  Park  and 
Place  Hoy  ale  exhibited  a  continual 
bustle  of  armed  men,  who  met  and 
"  gathered,  and  formed  in  a  hazy  ob- 
scurity." The  officers,  many  of  them  in 
their  ball-dress,  for  Ihey  had  no  time  lo 
change,  took  their  places  in  their  re- 
spective regiments,  and  proceeded  from 
the  ball-room  to  the  Reid  of  battle.  At 
sunrise  the  march  began ;  each  regiment, 
as   it   quilted    the   ground,  gave   three 

Twodistinguished  Highland  regiments, 
the  42d  and  92d,  were  antong  the  6rst  lo 
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muster.  During  their  stay  in  Brussels, 
they  had  secured  the  respect  and  afiection 
of  the  inhahitants,  who  came  forth,  at 
this  early  hour,  to  bid  them  adieu,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  for  the  field  of 
battle.  This  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
attention  which  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  these  regiments  paid  to  the  community, 
among  whom  they  had  recently  been  re- 
siding. Where  these  men  happened  to 
be  quartered,  they  displayed  die  utmost 
simplicity  of  manners ;  they  might  fre- 
quently be  seen  watching  and  leading 
about  the  children  of  their  hosts,  and 
doing  other  little  offices  of  a  homely  and 
friendly  nature.  To  tlie  spirit-stining 
sound  of  the  pibroch,  they  quitted^  the 
Belgian  capital,  bearing  with  them  the 
affectionate  regrets  of  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed their  orderly  conduct  while  in 
Brussels. 

The  alarm  excited  in  Brussels  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  thus  described  by  one 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes 
which  he  relates :  "  It  was  past  mid* 
night,  and  profouiKi  repose  seemed  to 
reign  over  Brussels,  when  suddenly  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  loud  call  of 
the  trumpet  was  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  effect  of  these  sounds,  heard  in  the 
silence  of  the  night.  There  was  not  a 
house  in  which  military  were  not  quar- 
tered ;  and,  consequently  the  whole  town 
was  one  universal  scene  of  bustle.  The 
soldiers  were  seen  assembling  from  all 
parts,  in  the  Place  Royale,  with  their 
knapsacks  on  their  backs :  some  taking 
leave  of  their  wives  and  children ;  others 
sitting  down  unconcernedly  upon  the 
pavement,  waiting  for  their  comrades; 
others  sleeping  upon  packs  of  straw,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  din  of  war ;  while 
bf^t-horses  and  baggage-waggons  were 
loading,  artillery  and  commissariat  trains 
harnessing,  officers  riding  in  all  direc- 
tions, carts  clattering,  chargers  neighing, 
bugles  sounding,  drums  beating,  and 
colours  flying." 

Another  writer  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  city  on  the 
first  alarm  :  *^  Every  house  was  the  scene 
of  *  adieus,'  not  the  le^s  tender  and  sor- 
rowful on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
intimacy  that  had  preceded  them.  The 
young  men  that  had  not  been  very  pro- 
vident, were  in  a  flutter,  trying  all  sorts 
of  expedients  to  procure  a  few  necestaries 


for  the  march.  Relations  and  intimate 
friends,  belonging  to  different  r^^ents, 
hurried  together  for  an  instant,  to  shake 
hands,  and  charge  each  other  with  short 
confidential  commission8,to  bedischarged 
by  the  survivor. 

'^  As  the  troops  were  collecting  and 
falling  into  their  ranks,  the  spectacle  wu 
most  peculiar  and  impressive.  The 
darkness  gave  way  a  Utile,  as  the  first 
light  of  a  summer  morning  broke  through 
the  edge  of  the  sky ;  but  the  candles  still 
continued  to  shine  through  the  windows, 
showing  that  no  person  had  been  at  rest 
during  the  night ;  and  their  pale  hue,  ss 
the  morning  advanced,  gave  a  melan- 
choly character  to  the  appearance  of  the 
streets,  correspondhig  with  tlie  general 
feeling  of  the  spectators,  who  crowded  to 
see  gallant  men  go  forth  to  death.  The 
light  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discover 
features  before  the  march  commenced^ 
feathers,  flags,  and  bayonet-points,  were 
all  that  could  be  seen.  They  went  on 
and  off,  and  gathered  and  formed,  in  a 
'  hazy  obscurity.'  Mounted  officeis 
emerged  rapidly  from  the  deep  shadows 
that  lay  in  the  distance ;  loud  cries  were 
heard,  causing  a  confusion  that  sooa, 
however,  settlai  itself  into  militarr  regu- 
larity. Women  who  had  bidden  mrewdl 
at  home,  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  came 
forth,  and  stood,  in  slight,  neslected 
clothing,  at  the  corners  by  which  thej 
knew  their  friends  would  pass — almost 
ashamed  of  their  own  feelings,  but  ua- 
able  to  resist  the  wish  to  gain  one  moie 
look,  and  receive  another  pressure  of  the 
hand.  Our  officers  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  the  signs  of  afiection  shown  to 
them  at  this  interesting  moment  by  the 
hosts  and  hostesses  of  Brusseb.  Afneod 
of  mine  was  embraced  tyy  his  landlord 
at  the  instant  of  parting,  and  made  to 
promise,  that,  if  any  accident  sboold 
send  him  back  to  Brussels,  be  woqU 
return  to  the  house  where  he  had  been 
long  and  kindly  entertained.  Hx  pro- 
mise was  kept ;  one  day  only  intenreoed 
before  the  officer  made  his  appeamnoe 
again  at  the  door  of  this  good  citixea. 
He  presented  himself  bleeding,  exhaost- 
ed,  and  in  agony.  His  inviter  received 
him  with  open  arms.  ^  Now,'  said  be, 
'  you  have  made  me  your  friend  for 
ever ;  for  you  have  ol>serTod  your  pto- 
mise,  and  have  shown  that  you  relied  on 
my  sincerity.' 
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"  A  todicKMU  contrast  to  thii  narliAl 
scene  wB*  presented  by  a  long  proceS' 
sion  of  cftrls  coming  quietly  in,  aa  usual, 
from  the  counliy,  to  market,  partly  filled 
with  old  Flemish  women,  who  looked 
irresisiiblj  comic,  seated  among  their 
piks  of  cabbages,  baskets  of  gre«n  peas, 


enrij  potatoes,  and  strawbemes,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  all  theie  warlike 
pieporation),  and  gazing  at  the  scene 
annind  them  with  gaping  wonder,  as  they 
jogged  merrily  along,  one  after  another, 
through  the  Place  Royale,  amidal  the 
cnwJs  of  troops  and  baggagB-wBggons." 


At  lune  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton teft  BruneU,with  his  staff  end  some 
light  hone,  and  proceeded  to  Quatre 
fina.  Prince  Blacher,  with  eighlj  thoU' 
•and  Pmuians,  occupied  the  heights 
hetwees  Brie  and  Sombref ;  andCeneral 
Bolow,  with  the  4th  corpii,  hHsleiied  to 
jda  bim  between  Lkge  and  Ilannut. 
At  three  in  the  morning,  the  French 
army  commenced  (heir  maich  forward. 
In  iheir  advance  by  Fleurns,  they  dis- 
covered Ihe  powiion  which  the  Prussians 
bad  taken  up,  and  Napoleon,  on  the 
iattaot,  reiohed  to  fighl  them.  The 
oommwid  of  the  left  wbg  was  conferred 
on  Marshal  Ney ;  the  centre,  constiiniing 
Ibe  main  body,  was  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  in  person ;  and  the  caralry,  on 
the  right,  by  Marshal  Grouchy. 

Marsbat  Nej,  ifilh  ihe  second  corps, 
haling  the  first  corps  in  resrrve,  moved 
forward  on  the  Brussels  road,  and  again 
attacked  the  corps  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Weimar.  The  latter,  in 
canfotmity  to  orders  from  the  Duke  of 
AVeUiaglon,  fell  slowly  back.lliatan  op- 
portunity miaht  be  giren  lo  Sir  ThwnHB 
Pielon's  Bno  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
dirmons,  to  meet  his  troops  in  the  field 
St  Qoatre  Bras  at  the  tame  moment,  and 
M  fivm  •  mfficieiit  fbrac  to  k«ap  the 


93nd,  9Slh,  regiments,  and  Royal  Scots, 
were  the  British  corps  which  first  de- 
filed into  the  field  at  Quatre  Bras. 
They  look  up  Iheir  different  stations 
under  a  heavy  cross-fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon  ;  but  here,  as  at  Waterloo,  the 
Scotch  were  foremost  in  the  fight.  This 
nas  about  three  in  the  Bflernoon,  nhen 
the  French  immediately  commenced  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  British  position. 
Early  in  the  engagement,  the  42d  regi- 
ment advanced,  and  charged  a  large  Irady 
of  inlantry,  which  they  broke  and  put 
lo  flight.  Yielding  lo  their  natural  jm- 
peluosiiy,  the  two  companits  in  van 
pressed  forward,and  were  separated  from 
the  main  body,  when  a  column  of  French 
lancers,  who  were  lying  in  ambush, 
in  the  adjoining  wood,  suddenly  rushed 
upon  them.  Their  colonel.  Sir  Itobert 
JUacara,  ordered  the  regiment  lo  form  inlo 
asquare,and  theBdjutantwBsdi5|>alched 
lo  bring  in  the  two  companies.  In  doing 
so,  some  delay  took  place,  nor  was  a 
square  formed  till  Major  Dick  rode  in 
among  the  men,  calling  loudly  for  Ihenn 
lorally  round  him.  Sir  Robert  Macara, 
at  Ihe  same  moment,  was  shot  by  a  liiail' 
I  leur,  and  pieiced  by  a  lancer  as  he  was 
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falling  from  his  hone.  The  two  com- 
panies not  being  able  to  rejoin  the  regi- 
menty  were  obliged  to  form  hastily,  to 
defend  themselves.  The  lancers  attacked 
them  with  so  much  fury,  that  neariy  one 
half  of  tlie  Highlanders  were  cut  to 
pieces,  apd  scarcely  one  of  them  but  was 
severely  wounded.  The  adjutant  was 
unavoidably  left  out  of  the  square,  and 
had  a  narrow  escape.  A  lancer  pushed 
towards  him  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
regain  his  regijnent,  when  his  horse  was, 
by  good  fortune,  shot,  apd  falling,  (>itched 
him  safely  under  the  bayonets  of  his  own 
corps! 

The  lancers  haviog  retired,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  two  companies  returned, 
the  regiment  was  speedily  reunited,  and 
being  again  attacked  by  cavalry  in  front 
and  rear,  they  nobly  fought  back  to  back, 
and  in  a  short  time  these  brave  men  re- 
pulsed no  less  than  six  successive  charges 
of  the  enemy's  horse. 

At  the  commencement,  of  the  battle, 
which  spread  swifUy  along  our  whole 
line,  the  Duke .  of  Wellington,  attended 
by  his  staff,  took  up  his  position  in  front 
of  the  92nd  regiment,  then  drawn  up 
behind  a  hedge,  and  across  tlie  road  from 
which  tlie  farm  house  of  Quatre  Bras 
takes  its  name.  He  dismounted  to  con- 
sult a  map,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  approach  of  French  cavalry,  he 
and  his  attendants  were  again  mounting, 
when  an  officer,  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, had  his  arm  carried  away  by  a  can- 
non ball  I  Shortly  afterwards,  a  cannon 
ball  swept  the  knapsack  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  private  of  the  33rd  regiment,  to 
some  distance,  without  doing  him  the 
smallest  injury.  Unwilling  to  part  with 
his  knapsack,  the  man  ran  after  it,  and 
brought  it  back  in  his  hands.  His 
Grace,  who  scarcely  took  any  notice  of 
the  former  incident,  seemed  highly 
amused  with  the  latter! 

The  battle  soon  became  general.  The 
French,  from  their  superiority  of  force, 
continued  to  advance  with  increasing 
confidence.  Repulsed  at  one  point  they 
immediately  rallied  at  another.  Suddenly 
a  party  of  cuirassiers — so  called  from  the 
armour  which  they  wore,  consisting  of  a 
breast-plate  and  back-piece,  joined  by 
clasps,  and  a  helmet  with  cheek-pieces — 
was  observed  to  ride  along  the  high  road 
leading  to  Brussels,  with  the  object  of 
carrying  two  guns  which  gave  them  great 


annoyanoe.  The  42iid  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raking  their  flank,  and  at  tbe 
same  moment,  the  two  guns  dischgrged 
a  round  of  grape-shot,  when  almost  every 
man  and  horse  were  brought  to  the 
ground. 

We  have  recited  some  of  the  gallant 
feats  of  one  Scotch  regiment,  the  42d. 
We  shall  now  recount  the  daring  and  no 
less  courageous  deeds  of  another  distin- 
guished corps,  viz.  the  92d  Highlanders. 
During  the  events  we  have  detailed,  the 
latter  regiment  lay  in  ambush,inaditcb, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  position 
chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtim  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  troops,  bsT- 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  complete  view  of 
the  field.    In  this  situation,  they  felt 
mortified  when  they  saw  the  42d  and 
other  regiments  fighting  so  nobly.   The 
young  men  could  not  suffer  the  cootrast 
offer^  by  their  inactivity.    ''  It  will  be 
the  same  now,"  they  said,  ''  as  it  has 
always  been — the  42d  will  have  all  the 
praise.'^    But  the  older  soldiers— those 
"who  had  seen  a  little  service"— oh 
dcavoured  to  keep  them  quiet  by  pro* 
misiog  them  that,  before  the  day  was 
over,  they  should  have  enough  of  it 
Colonel  Cameron  ako  re-assured  then^ 
and  told  them  that  "  the  hour  of  gkiry 
was   at    hand.''     Soon  afterwards,  a 
squadron  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  jost 
attacked  one  of  our  regiments  bdoR 
forming,  was  in  their  turn  assailed  by 
the  Brunswick  cavalry ;  after  a  short  but 
gallant  fight,  the  latter  wheeled  and  wen 
closely  pursued  by  the  former.   It  was 
then  that  the  92d  poured  in  their  fint 
volley    on  the    victorious    cuirassien. 
Never  was  a  fire  given  with  so  compleie 
an  aim  ;  every  shot  took  effect.  Over  the 
horses  Uiat  were  broi^ht  down,  those  fol* 
lowing  at  full  speed,  rolled  in  indescri- 
bable confusjon.    The  crash  of  hdinels 
and  cuirasses,  under  their    ponderous 
horses,  was  nearly  sufficient  to  drown 
the  groans  of  the  wounded.     Such  of 
the  roe  as  missed  a  bullet,  could  hardly 
escape  being  overwhelmed  by  the  dyin^ 
animals;  and  if  any  one  rolled  aside, 
it  was  only  to  be  raised  from  the  ground 
on  the  bayonet  of  an  infuriated  enemy- 
Even  at  such  a  moment,  an  appeal  to 
the  humanity  of  our  troo|is  was  never 
made  in  vain.    A  cuirassier  iiell  by  a 
shot,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Md,  sad 
one  of  the  soldien  nisbedfiron  them^ 
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withtbeiAtention  of  runningliiii\  through ; 

but  the  f  reachman  appealed  to  his  gene- 
rosity with  that  easy  and  inesistible 
gnee  which  seldom  or  nerer  deserts  his 
coontrpnen; — ^to  which  the  other  re- 
plied tn  his  peculiar  national  manner, 
'^  To  the  rear,  then,  jou  rascal,  and  take 
can  of  yourself  P 

During  this  conflict,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  repaired  to  an- 
other part  of  the  fidd,  resumed  his  sta- 
tion on  foot.  Mi^or  MacDonald  of  the 
92d,  who  was  mounted,  ohserving  a 
column  of  French  iniantiy  rapidly  ap* 
proaching  along  the  edge  of  a  wood  on 
the  right,  called  the  attention  of  his 
Grace  to  that  part  of  the  field  of  battle, 
who,  on  lookmg  at  them  through  his 
glass,  in  his  usu^  tranquil  tone,  replied, 
**Ye8,  Major,  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  Uiem  there ;''  then  turning  to 
Colonel  Cameron,  he  said,  "Colonel, 
you  must  charge !''  General  Barnes, 
Adjutant-general  of  the  army,  instantly 
tooikoff  his  hat  and  cheered,  calling  out, 
"92d,  whom  I  have  often  led,  a  column 
of  the  enemy  is  now  advancing  upon  us, 
and  the  honour  of  repulsing  it  is  entirely 
given  to  yon."  The  92d  rushed  forward 
and  drove  back  this  column,  which  be- 
came much  scattered,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  house  and  garden  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  Being  concealea,  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  now  veiy  destructive; 
but  they  were  soon  forced  nom  this  posi- 
tion, and  punned  as  far  as  the  skirts  of 
the  wood  nom  vHience  thev  had  issued. 

In  this  short  but  bloody  contest,  the 
93d  sttfiered  a  loss  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men.  Their  colonel,  Cameron,  was 
Uiot  in  die  groin,  and  was  about  falling 
trom  lus  hme  when  some  of  his  men 
leoeiTed  him  into  their  arms,  and  carried 
him  to  the  rear.  Three  officers  of  the 
same  regiment  shared  his  fate,  while  no 
^  than  twenty-one  lay  wounded  on  the 
ground  over  which  they  had  marched. 

Colonel  Miller,  of  the  33d  regiment, 
and  Lord  Uny,  an  ensign  in  the  same 
battalion,  were  slain  with  many  others  in 
dislodging  a  column  of  French  infantry 
which  had  entered  the  wood  of  Bossu, 
and,  as  sharpshooters,  did  much  mischief. 

Some  extraordinary  instances  of  he- 
mbm  occurred  during  this  hard-fought 
day.  A  soldier  of  the  92d,  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball,  in  the  thigh,  while  limp- 
ing to  the  lev,  leaning  upon  hii  musket. 


was  observed  by  a  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately dressed  the  wound,  saying, 
"There  19  now  no  fear  of  you,  gel 
slowly  behind.''  But  the  soldier  looked 
round  to  his  regiment,  which  he  beheld 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  "  The 
presence  of  every  man  is  necessary,''  he 
replied,  and  refixing  his  bayonet,  he  re- 
turned to  his  post.  The  brave  fellow 
was  among  those  who  were  killed. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton*s  ''superb  divi- 
sion*' was  siogly  eagu^^ed  with  the  French 
for  nearlv  two  hours.  Every  man  fought 
with  a  desperation  which  no  language 
can  describe.  Sir  Thomas  was  himself 
amongst  his  soldiers,  urging  them  to 
stand  firm,  and  receive  the  enemy  with 
a  steady  front.  The  conflict  was  mur- 
derous. A  rolling  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  British  line  was  answered 
with  deadly  rapidity  and  closeness  by 
that  of  the  French;  the  havoc  was  ter- 
rible, but  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the  midst, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  fight. 
Wherever  death  was  thickest,  there  could 
he  be  seen,  encouraging  and  exhorting 
the  soldiers  to  be  firm. 

All  attempts  against  the  British  were 
eventually  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  although  their 
attacks  throughout  the  day  were  made 
with  impetuosity,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
with  partial  success.  Having  been  re- 
pulsed on  the  left,  Marshal  Ney  ordered 
an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  right  of  the 
Britbh  position.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  division  under  General  Cooke, 
amounting  to  4000  men,  accompanied 
by  two  brigades  of  artillery,  after  a 
fiitiguing  march  from  Enghien,  essen- 
tially contributed  to  repel  this  attack. 
The  inftantry  under  General  Maitland 
were  directed  to  retreat  into  the  wood, 
where  they  formed;  and,  under  cover, 
opened  a  most  galling  fire  on  the  French 
cavalry,  which  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  with  considerable  loss. 

Seeing  the  men  under  him  becoming 
intimidated  by  repeated  defeats,  the 
marshal  (Ney)  sent  orders  to  the  first 
corps,  which  he  imagined  was  still  in 
reserve,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  flanks 
of  the  British ;  but  to  his  astonishment 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor,  who 
was  engaged  with  the  Prussians  at  the 
same  moment  in  front  of  Ligny,  had 
disposed  of  it.  This  intelligence  con- 
founded the  marshal.    <<  My  plans,"  he 
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exclaimed,  '*  are  destroyed,  and  the  bat- 
tle is  losil'^ '  It  was  then,  he  afterwards 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  victory,  and  to  call 
forth  all  his  energies,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  soldiers,  even  to  maintain 
his  position  till  the  close  of  the  day. 
Yielding   to  his  natural   bravery,  and 
exasperated  at  being  deprived   of  his 
resources.  Marshal   Ney  now  brought 
forward  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  and 
lieiuled     them    in    repeated    desperate 
charges;    but  in  vain.    They  were  at 
last  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
slaughter.     Even  after  they  had  left  the 
iield,  however,  one  effort  more  seemed 
to  be  determined  upon.    The  French 
cavalry  again  collect^  into  a  body,  and 
stood   for  some  time   on   the  Brussels 
rood,  as  if  intending  to  make  another 
trial.     Major-general  Sir  J.  V^andeleur, 
wiih  the  lllh,  12lh,  and  16di  light  drar 
i^oons,   followed  by  Major-general  Sir 
ilussey  A'ivian,  with  three  regiments  of 
hussars,  prepared  to  charge  them,  but, 
beaten  and  dispirited,  the  French  sud- 
denly retired.    The  contest  was  main- 
tained at  different  points,  till  the  aj>- 
j)roach  of  night,  when    Marshal   Ney, 
foiled  in  all   his  efforts,  retired  to  the 
heights  before  Frasnes,  leaving  Quatre 
IJras  in  possession  of  the  British. 

Tito  loss  to  the  allied  army  was  very 
severe,  amounting  to  5,000  men  ;  among 
whom  were  many  brave  officers.  The 
^►allant  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  lie  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  sheathe 
his  sword,  till  he  had  avenged  the  insults 
offered  to  the  corpse  of  his  father,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
whose  remains  Napoleon  would  not  allow 
to  be  deposited  with  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. Although  twice  wounded,  the 
Duke  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
retire,  and,  '*  foremost  fighting,  fell.*' 

Colonel  Macara,  of  the  42d,  was 
?c^e^ely  wounded;  and  whilst  some  of 
Jiis  men  were  conveying  him  to  the  rear, 
a  parly  of  l^'rench  cavalry  rode  up,  and 
shamefully  slew  him  and  all  those  with 
him,  who  could  offer  little  resistance. 

in  his  official  despatch,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  stated,  that  in  this  affair  the 
Prince  of  Omnge,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Pit-ton,  Major-general  Sir  James  Kempt, 
and  Sir  Dennis  Pack,  who  were  engaged 


from  the  coaunenoement  of  the  CDemy's 
attack,  highly  diatingaished  thcmielvfi, 
as  well  as  LieuteDant-geneial  Baroa 
Alten,  Major-general  Sir  C.  Balkct, 
Lieutenant-general  Cooke,  aod  Msjor- 
generals  Maitland  and  Byng*  The  troops 
of  the  5th  division,  and  those  of  the 
Brunswick  corps,  were  long  andsennly 
engaged,  and  conducted  themselm  vitii 
the  utmost. gallantry.  He  also  parti- 
cularly mentioned  Ui«  28th,  4H  79th, 
and  92d  regiments,  and  the  bttulioQof 
Hanoverians.  Indeed,  it  was  to  tlic 
Scotch  brigade,  who  were  fint  in  the 
field,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  biy  until 
the  other  troops  successively  arrived,  that 
the  success  of  the  day  was  mainly  owing. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battk 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  bot  it  v^s 
believed  to  be  much  greater  than  that  cf 
their  opponents. 

On  the  same  day,  the  16lb  of  Jpik. 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Ligny,  betweee 
Napoleon  and  the  Prussians.  Karljr  that 
day,  the  French  army  appeared  on  tlx 
plains  of  Fleurus,  driving  before  th«m  the 
Prussian  light  troops  into  the  valley  of 
the  Ligne.  Having  reconnoitred  the 
Prussian  position,  the  emperor  resolicd 
on  an  immediate  attack,  in  order  to  cot 
off  the  retreat  of  a  great  portioa  of 
BlDcher*8  army.  The  battle  began  about 
three  o  clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  by  a  furioiD 
cannonade,  undercover  of  which  iht  til- 
lage of  St  Aroand  was  attacked  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  moot  da- 
perate  efforts  were  made  by  theFrai* 
sians  to  recover  this  village,  but  without 
success.  The  French  then  sdwuKcd 
against  Lisny ;  here  a  murderous  Mxoe 
commenced,  which,  for  fuiy  and  inve- 
teracy, had  never  been  eqinlled  in  aay 
former  contest  between  the  French  ud 
Prussians.  Each  soldier  appeared  to 
be  avenging  his  own  pcrsooal  qotfitl; 
and  neither  party  was  disposed  either  to 
give  or  ask  quarter. 

The  contested  villages  were  lakco  uvl 
retaken  several  times,  aAer  a  moM  dicsd* 
ful  slaughter.  Saint  Ainand  and  UpJ 
were,  above  all,  disputed  with  invioriUc 
obstinacy.  Having,  at  last,  soocccd»d 
in  making  a  lodgement  in  the  church- 
yard of  Uie  former  place,  the  FieoiJ* 
maintained  themseU^es  tbrrr,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  eflbcts  ot  the  Praa- 
sians  to  drive  them  from  iL 
In  an  attempt,  by  ihe  ditittoa  cf 
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Geiwril  Girard,  tupported  by  a  portion 
of  GeDeral  Vandamme*s  corps  and  his 
reserve  cavalry,  to  carry  the  heights  to- 
ivards  Brie,  on  which  the  main  body  of 
the  Prussians  was  posted,  and  which  was 
repelled  by  the  rrussians,  led  on  by 
Marshal  Blucher  in  person,  General 
Gimrd,  one  of  the  roost  gallant  and  in- 
telligeat  of  Napoleon's  officers,  was  slain 
at  tl)e  bead  of  his  division,  the  majority 
of  which  shared  his  fate;  so*  destructive 
was  the  Prussian  charge.  At  one  timei 
the  success  of  the  battle  was  so  doubtful, 
that  Napoleon  sent  for  the  Arst  corps  to 
auist  him,  but  neglected  to  inform  Mar- 
^hal  Ney,  then  engaged  against  the 
British,  of  the  reduction  he  had  made  in 
hii  force,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  all 
chance  of  victory.  Before  this  reserve 
could  reach  Napoleon,  it  was  counter- 
marched, in  consequence  of  the  discom- 
titure  of  the  Marshal  at  Quatre  Bras, 
but  it  arrived  there  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service. 

The  conduct  of  Blucher,  throughout 
the  day,  was  marked  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity. In  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
beheaded  an  unsuccessful  charge  against 
the  French  cuirassiers ;  and  a  ball  hav- 
ing struck  his  horse,  which  galloped  most 
furiously  till  it  fell  down  dead,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  The 
horse  he  rode  upon  this  occasion  was  a 
^y  charger,  given  to  him  by  the  Prince 
l^egent.  He  fell  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  cavalry  wheeled  round  to  fly 
from  the  French.  "  Now,"  said  he,  to 
his  ait(je-de-camp,  "  I  am,,  indeed, 
lost!"  He  was,  for  the  moment,  pro- 
tected by  Count  Nostitz,  who  stood  be- 
side him  to  prevent  his  being  noticed, 
while,  partly  covered  by  his  charger,  the 
mass  of  the  French  cavalry  ))assed  over 
him.  Before,  however,  the  marshal  could 
be  extricated,  the  Prussians  rallied,  and 
turned  upon  their  pursuers,  when  the 
whole  or  the  retreating  troops  again 
passed  the  spot  where  Blucher  was  lying. 
Upon  the  I'russians  coming  up.  Count 
Nostitz,  with  the  aid  of  a  soldier,  placed 
the  nhnost  insensible  marshal  on  a  troop- 
^*s  horse,  and  hurried  him  from  the  field. 
Night  put  an  end  .to  the  battle  of 
I'igny.  The  French  remained  masters 
of  the  field.  During  the  consequent  con^ 
fusion  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Pussians, 
the  latter,  for  a  time,  were  much  scat- 
tered. Luckily  Blucher  soon  rallied  from 


the  effect  of  his  fall.  General  Oneise- 
nau  found  him  in  a  cottage  by  the  road- 
side during  the  night,  already  devising 
plans  for  another  contest.  '*  Hard  blows 
these,"  observed  Blucher ; ''  but  we  must 
just  pay  them  back.''  The  Prussians 
ultimately  effected  their  retreat  in  good 
order,  and  formed  again  at  Tilly  and 
Gembloux,  not  half  a  league  from  the 
scene  of  operations.  The  loss  of  the 
two  armies  is  supposed  to  have  beeu 
nearly  equal.  The  Prussians  calculated 
theirs  at  fourteen  thousand  men,  and 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  combat- 
ants had  fought  with  the  most  impla- 
cable fury  on  both  sides.  They  were 
mutually  exasperated  against  each  other ; 
the  Prussians  could  not  forget  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  French, 
and  there  was  something  ferocious  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  latter.  The  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon  remembered  but  too 
well  the  part  which  the  Prussians  had 
taken  against  them  when  they  returned 
from  Moscow :  that  they  had  joined  the 
Allies,  and  assisted  in  defeating  the 
armies  of  France  on  their  own  sacred  soil. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Blucher 
issued  a  general  order,  in  which,  afker 
detailing  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  -Ligny, 
he  severely  censured  the  cavalry  for  want 
of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  required 
them  to  be  in  readiness  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  their  defeat  had  brought  upon 
them.  He  also  reprimanded  the  artil- 
lery; but  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  infantry,  concluding  thus : 
'*  I  shall  immediately  lead  you  against 
the  enemy ;  we  shall  beat  him,  because 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  so." 

Napoleon  notv  imagined  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  completely  separating  the 
British  and  Prussian  armies.  On  the 
17th,  a  laconic  note  from  Marshal  Soult, 
Major-general  of  the  army,  announced 
that  the  enemy's  line  had  been  separated, 
and  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  had 
with  difficulty  made  their  escape  I 

Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  marched  to  Frasnes,  near  (^uutre 
Bras,  to  join  the  troops  under  Marshal 
Ney,  leaving  (rroucny,  with  a  small 
force,  to  follow  the  retreating  Prussians. 

The  French,  in  their  march,  on  the 
17th,  crossed  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras, 
which  was  covered  with  dead  bodies. 
Some  wounded  also,  belonging  to  the 
French  army,  who  had  been  recovered. 
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were  found.  It  was  evident  how  san- 
guinary the  battle  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been.  On  the  heights  which  sepa- 
rated the  road  from  the  wood,  where  the 
British  had  taken  up  a  position,  and 
partly  in  the  wood  itself,  lay  heaps  of 
carcasses,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
those  of  Scotsmen.  Their  peculiar  and 
picturesque  dress  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  mns  culottes. 

The  retreat  or  Blucher  demanded  a 
similar  movement  on  the  part  of  Wel- 
lington, who  retired  from  Quaere  Bras 
upon  the  forest  of  Soignies,  by  the  route 
of  Genappe.  The  English  had  scarcely 
commenced  their  march,  when  the  French 
began  to  appear.  The  rain,  which  fell 
in  torrents,  rendered  the  road  almost  im- 
passable. Lord  Uxbridge,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  duty  of  covering  the  rear  of 
the  British  army,  finding  the  cavalry 
much  pressed  by  ihe  French  lancers,  re- 
solved to  attack  the  advancing  squadron, 
as  they  issued  from  the  pass  of  Genappe. 
The  French,  unable  to  withstand  the 
bravery  with  which  they  were  attacked, 
were  completely  repulsed.  The  British 
continued  their  retreat,  without  farther 
molestation,  although  pursued  at  inter- 
vals by  bodies  of  the  French  cavalry,  to 
the  entrance  of  the  forest  at  Soignies, 
three  miles  in  front  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  affair  above  described,  the  1st 
Dfe  Guards  distinguished  themselves. 
A  British  officer.  Captain  Elphinstone, 
of  the  Hussars,  happened  to  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  He  was  imme- 
diately  taken  before  Napoleon,  who. 
Being  then  on  foot,  came  forward  to 
bim.  His  first  salutation  was, "  Of  what 
/ank  are  you?"  On  being  told,  he  said, 
*'  Do  you  think  I  shall  overtake  your 
infantry  Y*  To  which  the  captain  replied, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell. 
'*  What !''  said  Napoleon,  "  you,  a  cap* 
tain  of  hussars,  and  can't  tell  that? 
Where,  then,  is  the  main  body  of  your 
cavalry?"  "  In  front  of  your  army  now, 
and  in  rear  of  our  infantry,'*  answered  the 
captain.  "  And  what  is  their  force  ?*'  con- 
tinued Napoleon.  "  I  do  not  exactly 
know,'*  replied  Capt.  Elphinstone,  wish- 
ing to  conceal  our  real  force.  "  What ;'' 
exclaimed  the  emperor,  **  you  seem  to 
know  nothing."  And  then,  seeing  he  was 
wounded,  he  sent  him  to  Uie  rear,  giving 
orders  that  his  wants  should  be  attended 


io,  and  his  wounds  dmied.  Afterthis 
Captain  £.  and  another  officer  were  mit 
into  a  garret  in  Genappe,  where  wj 
remain^  till  relieved  m  the  Prassiiiis, 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Dnkt 
of  Wellington  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Blufher,  to  inform  him  he  wtt  re- 
solved to  accept  battle  on  the  ibitowiog 
day,  if  the  Prussians  would  sanporihim 
with  two  of  their  corps.  Bludis  re- 
plied, *<  Not  only  two  of  his  corps,  bit 
his  whole  force  would  unite  with  him  to 
attack  Napoleon." 

As  Hie  British  troops  arrived  io  pou- 
tion,  in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  thqf 
took  up  the  ground  they  were  to  mtiii- 
tain,  early  in  the  evening.    The  wfcple 
French  army  under  Napoleon,  wiA  the 
exception  of  two  corps  under  Usniiil 
Grouchy,  thirty-two  thousand  men  asd 
one  hundred  and  eight  guns,  despttdwd 
in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  on  the  roid 
to  Wavre,  took  up  a  position  iDine- 
diately  in  front,  and  after  some  csdooo- 
ading,  both  armies  remained  opP^  ^ 
each  other  during  the  night.  Thenin 
fell  incessantly.    The  soldiers,  in  their 
open  bivouacs,  among  the  standing  con, 
were  exposed  to  the  thunder  and  ligM- 
ntng,  and  "  the  pelting  of  the  pitOes 
storm."    The  ground  was  trampled  isio 
mud,  and  if  they  attempted  to  kindle  i 
fire,  the  storm  instantly  extinguished  tbe 
flame.    In  the  course  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  British  army  were  able  to  ckss 
their  arms,  receive  ammunition,  and  onke 
every  preparation  for  the  coming  fi^t- 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  (be 
assistance  of  Colonel  Carmicfaael  Smith. 
and  Sir  WilHaro  de  Lancy,  had  cos- 
pleted  his  arrangements  in  thefieM ;  sad 
on  this  occasion  he  observed  to  his  st- 
tendants,  that  he  remembered,  on  eroa- 
ing  these  plains  in  the  summer  of  181  ^i 
he  took  particular  notioe  of  the  groiroi 
and  then  deckred,  that  if  ever  it  shooU 
be  his  fortune  to  defend  Brassdhthe 
side  on  which  he  had  just  airanged  ha 
army  would  be  the  position  be  sbooU 
occupy.  He  shortly  afterwards  repsiied 
to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  about  a  m* 
in  rear,  where  he  took  up  his  quarten  br 
the  night. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


NtroLEOM,  who  was  occupied  during 
■bt  night  in  bringing  up  and  urangine 
hii  legioni,  nu  sfraid  thai  the  British 
would  dinppear  before  morning;  but 
"b«Q  ibe  dawn  oFtbe  18lh  ihowed  that 
llifjr  were  itill  on  the  opposite  heishis, 
Ix  ndaimed  with  rapture,  "  Ah  !  these 
Enxlisb,  I  have  ihem  at  lail  I" 

Early  (hat  morning,  a  man  named 
Jnn  BaptUte  la  Cotic,  who  lived  at  the 
houte  called  La  Belle  Alliance,  was  taken 
pntotter,  and  csrned  before  him.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  knew  the  roada, 
he  mounted  him  upon  a  hone,  with  his 
Undi  tied  behind,  and  giving  th«  reins 
to  a  trooper,  detained  him  to  terre  as 
guide.  A*  the  troops  of  both  annie* 
vere  taking  up  thnr  appointed  potitions, 
the  Emperor  stepped  forward  to  an  emi- 
nence, wbere  he  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  having  had  a  full  view  of 

Vol.  U.  ^ 


both  line),  he  could  not  help  lajlng, 
"  How  siodilj  the  English  lake  their 
groundl  How  well  theircavalry  fbrml" 
"  Observe,"  said  he  to  Soult,  "  thosB  ■ 
Ere]'  horsel  Ar«  they  not  noble  troops! 
Yel,  in  half  an  hour,  I  shall  cut  them  to 
pieces  I"  And  immedialely,  with  eager 
impatience,  even  before  he  hod  ascer- 
tained the  situation  oFthe  Prussians,  or 
the  precise  strength  of  the  British,  he 
hurried  on  his  troops  from  the  rear,  and 
prepared  for  battle. 

For  the  first  time,  the  two  greatest 
Generals  of  their  age  were  opuosed  to 
each  other.  The  career  of  both  Kadbeen 
marked  by  signal  vicloriei,  and  both  had 
obtained  the  highest  honoura  which  their 
respective  countries  could  bestow.  The 
lale  of  Europe  depended  on  the  result  of 
[hat  day's  struggle . 

The    ground   occupied    by   the    two 
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armies  on  the  memorable  field  of  Water- 
loo, was  the  smallest  in  extent  of  front, 
compared  with  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged, of  any  field  of  battle  in  the  re- 
collection of  military  men.  The  Enelish 
line  did  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  French  not  more  than  two  miles. 
The  French  position  ran  along  an  emi- 
nence parallel  to  the  British  lines,  at  a 
distance  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred yards ;  and  the  opposing  hills  were 
«ach  of  them  lined  with  300  pieces  of 
artillery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  positions  of  both  armies  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Napoleon  took  his  station  on  a  rising 
ground  on  the  right  of  the  road,  at  no 
great  distance  irom  the  form-house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  where  he  had  slept  the 
preceding  night.  During  the  awAil  in- 
iervsJ  which  preceded  the  battle,  after 
the  troops  haa  taken  their  ground,  and 
**  the  boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time,*' 
waiting  for  the  coming  struggle,  an  officer 
who  stood  beside  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, expressed  his  wish  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians.  '*  The  roads  are  heavy," 
replied  his  Grace,  "  th^  cannot  be  here 
before  two  or  three  o clock;  but  my 
brave  men  will  keep  double  yonder  force 
atbay  tilltb«n." 

Hie  allied  force  ensaged  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  amounted  to  about  55,000, 
with  10,000  cavalry,  of  whom  28,000 
were  British.  The  French  army  may 
be  calculated  at  65,000  infantry,  and 
17,000  cavalry.  Tne  Prussian  force, 
which  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the 
battle,  may  be  estimated  at  35,000,  but 
of  these  only  a  portion  was  engaged. 

A  little  before  mid-day,  that  is,  shortly 
after  eleven  o*clock,  the  battle  com- 
menced, by  the  almost  simultaneous 
advance  of  three  entire  French  corps  on 
the  right,  left,  and  centre  of  the  British 
lines.  Our  troops  were  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  their  breakfast,  when  an 
aid-de>camp,  riding  at  full  speed  along 
the  line,  called  out  to  them,  as  he  gal- 
loped past,  *'  Stand  to  your  arms,  the 
French  are  advancing?''  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  British  soldiers  calmly  ranged 
themselves  along  the  line.  The  first  gun 
tiiat  was  fired  was  from  an  English  bat- 
tery, asainst  a  column  of  French  com- 
manded by  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
advancing  upon  Hougoumont,  whicn  was 
occupied  by  some  Nassau  and  Bruns- 


wick troops,  and  by  the  light  compsoies 
of  the  English  guards,  under  Coknd 
MacDonell,  which  latter,  with  Ae  7th 
company  of  the  Coldstream  regiment, 
were  placed  in  the  garden  and  uooDd 
the  house.    It  is  supposed  that  not  kn 
than  30,000  of  the  enemy  were  engaged 
in  this  attack,  in  which  likewise  mn 
employed  an  immense  artillery.    Their 
success,  however,  was  confined  to  foTcing 
the  light  companies  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
foot  guards  to  take  refuge  withm  the  port, 
instead  of  defending  the  small  wood  oa 
the  outside  of  it.    The  post  itsdf  «v 
never  occupied  for  a  moment.    In  ipiic 
of  grape,  and  muskedy,  and  halls,  and 
shells,  and  flames ;  in  defiance  of  the 
infuriated  and  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
enemy  again  and  again  reinforced,  the 
heroic  British   guards    resolutely  Itept 
their  honourable  post,  from  which  they 
never  moved  till  they  issued  from  its 
precincts  when  the  foe  fled  in  confiuioa 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  fiiry  of 
the  contest  in  this  quarter.  The  Dakc 
of  Wellington  justly  estimated  the  post 
of  Hougoumont,  since  its  loss  would  haw 
uncovmd  our  flank,  and  thereby  giwa 
the  French  a  most  fktal  advantage  owr 
our  line ;  in  a  word,  bad  it  beea  V^ 
nothing  short  of  its  bein^  retakca,  it 
any  rate,  could  have  repaired  the  nis- 
fortune.  A  most  muideiDus  camioaade 
was  opened  upon  the  brave  defenden  of 
Hougoumont,  which  was  answered  bf 
our  artillery  with  a  spirited  and  «eQ- 
directed  fire.  At  length  the  enemy  forced 
his  troops  into  the  orchard,  and  alUr  a 
contest  of  some  hours,  he  sufleeedad  ia 
reducing  our  men  to  nothing  but  the 
house  itself.  Every  tree,  every  walfc, 
every  hedge,  every  avenue,  had  beea 
fought  for  with  an  obstinacy  almost  na- 
paralleled ;  and  the  French  lay  hilled  is 
every  direction,  even  at  ^e  veiy  door  of 
the  houae  (to  which,  as  well  as  a  hsf- 
stack  in  the  fann«>yaid,  the  enanv  hid 
succeeded  in  setting  fire),  and,  tboo^ 
all  in  flames  over  their  heads,  ow  bivt 
fellows  never  sufiered  them  to  penemic 
beyond  the  threshold.  The  gicaiest 
part  of  the  wounded  on  both  sides  were, 
alas,  here  burnt  to  death  I 

In  conseouenoe  of  this  soeoess  ob  the 
part  of  the  French,  the  ColdstresD  aad 
third  regiment  of  guards  weie  ofdcicd 
into  the  wood,  £rom  wheaee  they  drovs 
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the  enemy ;  and  e? eiy  subsequent  strug- 
gle to  repossess  themselves  of  it  was 
ineflsctusl.  The  places  of  these  two 
bsttaiions  were  supplied  by  two  of  the 
gallant  Bninswickers,  which,  with  the 
seoond  and  third  battalions  of  the  first 
KgifDsnty  were  formed  into  hollow 
squares,  on  the  slope  and  summit  of 
the  hilly  so  as  to  support  each  other; 
and  in  this  situaiioo  they  all  lay  down, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  storm  of  death 
which  the  enemy's  artillery  was  spread- 
ing around  them. 

In  the  meantime^  the  Prussian  corps, 
struggling  with  the  heavy  roads  in  their 
march  through  the  defiles  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, were  urging  forward  their  course 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  '*  Keep 
your  nound,  brave  English  1"  was  the 
geneiu  exclamation  of  Blucher's  troops 
to  a  British  ofiicer,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
mfonn  the  Prussian  commander  that  an 
engagement  -  had  become  inevitable — 
''only  keep  your  ground  till  we  come 
upP 

The  two  points  of  greatest  importance 
in  the  British  lines  were  the  chateau  of 
Hoogoumonf,  and  the  farm  of  La  Uaye 
Sainte.  The  attack  on  the  former,  we 
have  already  shown,  fiiiled.  It  was  ac- 
eompaaied  by  a  heafy  cannonade  from 
Bore  than  200  pieees  of  artillery,  along 
the  whole  French  line,  and  under  cover 
of  this  fire,  repeated  attacks  were  made. 
It  wu  about  the  time  of  the  enemy's 
gaining  the  orchard,  already  noticed, 
that  the  French  commenced  their  des- 
penta  charges  of  cavalry,  under  cover 
of  the  smoke  which  the  burning  houses 
and  hay«staek  had  cauaed  ;  the  whole  of 
iHueh  the  wind  drifted  towards  the  aUies 
OB  the  ridge  and  slope,  and  thus  pre- 
vented their  approach  being  observed. 
At  this  period  the  battle  assumed  a  cha- 
lacter,  ror  interest,  b^oud  description. 
In  vain  the  French  artillery  mowed  down 
vbole  ranks  of  their  opponents.  The 
chaims  viere  instantly  filled.  Napoleon 
vas  loit  in  admiration.  ''  What  brave 
troops  r*  exclaimed  the  emperor  to  his 
stafi.  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  them ;  but 
I  shaU  beat  them  after  all.''  Nothing 
could  be  more  tremendous  than  the 
Fiench  mode  of  attack,  under  Count 
D'Erlon,  in  the  direction  of  Ter  la  Haye. 
It  was  headed  by  artillery,  which  dis- 
chaiged  showers  of  iron  grape  shot ;  and 


at  the  head  of  their  columns  were  the 
iron«cased  cuirassiers,  in  complete  mail, 
upon  which  the  musket  balls  were  hewd 
to  ring,  as  they  glanoed  off  without  in* 
juring  the  wearer.  The  English  met  this 
phalanx  without  dismay.  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  without  vraiting  for  the  attack, 
formed  his  division  into  squares,  con- 
sisting of  the  28th,  30th,  and  79th  regi- 
ments; and  with  Sir  Denis  Pack's 
bruade,  composed  of  the  42d,  the  44ih, 
and  92d  regiments,  advanced  to  the 
chafge.  The  French,  after  suffering  im- 
mense loss,  were  driven  into  the  plain. 
Generel  Ponsonby's  heavy  dragoons  took 
the  French  in  flank ;  when  the  latter, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  fled  in  all 
directions.  Two  eagles  and  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  taken.  But  the 
Englisn  cavalry  pursued  their  success 
too  far ;  th^  were  fired  upon  by  another 
column,  and  being  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked by  a  fresh  body  of  French  cavalry, 
they  were  driven  back  with  much  loss. 
The  strup^le  for  the  eagles  was  main- 
tained principally  by  the  92d  r^imenr, 
who  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  columns 
with  the  bavonet,  and  the  moment  they 
had  pierced  the  line,  the  Scotch  Greys 
dashed  in  to  their  support. 

Ponsonby's  brigade  consisted  of  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  the  Scotch  Greys,  and 
the  £nniskiUens — an  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  corps.  The  attack  was  made 
most  judiciously,  for  no  sooner  did  he 
see  the  French  mfantry  closely  engii^;ed, 
than  he  led  his  brigade  up  the  slope, 
and  passed  through  tlie  intervals  of  the 
British  squares.  Shrill  and  wild  from 
the  Highland  ranks,  sounded  the  moun- 
tain pipe,  minsled  with  shouts  of  '^  Soot- 
land  for  ever  I*'  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
Scottish  regiments  saw  their  gallant 
countrymen,  the  Scotch  Greys,  arriving 
to  their  aid.  The  latter,  as  they  a^i- 
vanced,  replied  to  the  spirit-stirring  cheer 
with  the  same  heart-arousiuff  war-cry, 
and,  like  the  avalanche,  the  whole  of  the 
gallant  band  burst  at  once  upon  the  foe. 
The  French  could  not  vrimstand  the 
crash — ^they  fled  at  once — and,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  British,  in  their  ardour, 
pursued  them  too  far.  In  this  gallant 
out  imprudent  pursuit,  the  brave  Sir 
William  Ponsonby  lost  his  life.  He 
beheld  the  reckless  courage  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  troops  with  so  much  coi»- 
oern,  that  in  his  fear  for  their  safety,  he 
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km  all  renrd 
nnin  10  fail  I 

In  a  (bOTt  time,  he  entered  a  Geld  where 
the  gTOUDd  mw  exceedinglr  «oft,  aod  his 
bone  «mk  in  the  mire.  While  attempt' 
ing  to  ediicale  himself,  he  wat  attacked 
by  Mvenl  Frenoh  laocert ;  and  aedag, 
«■  Ibey  approached,  that  he  bad  no  chance 
of  ewxp^  be  haatily  drew  out  his  vaKA 
and  a  picture,  and  ' 


Pattiog  I  handing  them  to  the  offioer,  to  be  gins 
bone,  he  galkiped  after    lo  hi>  lady,  when  One  lancm  cmm  up, 
■  "^  "     -   '  and  ttay  bodi   periehed  on  flie  ipot. 

The  body  of  Kr  William  Pmiwnlnni 
found,  after  the  battle,  lying  hende  hii 
bone,  with  seren  taoce  woandi.  B«i 
be  did  not  fall  onrerei^ed ;  bcfeie  Ac 
day  wa«  ended,  the  Polidi  lancst  mn 
almott  entirely  col  to  pieces  by  Ihegil- 
bwt  brigade  irtiich  Au  offioet  had  kd 
agaiiut  Uieni. 


1  by  only  one  officer. 


I  the  act  of 


In  the  tremendoQi  conflict  on  the  left 
of  the  Briliih  position,  the  renowned 
cuirMsien  were  conspicuously  engaged. 
These  troops  advanced  wilb  the  ulmoil 
confidence.  Their  attack  was  severely 
felt,  and  for  a  considerable  time  every 
attempt  that  was  made  to  repel  them 
proved  unavailing.  The  British  light 
cavalry  were  found  to  lufler  cruelly  in 
their  unequal  contest  with  the  ponderous 
and  sword-proof  cuiiatsien,  and  even 
with  the  lancen.  They  were  driven  back 
with  coniiderable  loss,  and  many  were 
made  prisoners.  Even  the  German 
legion,  ao  Jislinguished  for  discipline 
and  courage  dnrins  the  peninsular  war, 
were  unequal,  on  mis  occasion,  to  soi- 
tainlheirsDock. 

They  then  attacked  the  inFantry,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  which  ihey  sus- 
tained, rematned  immoveable,  and  re- 
pelled every  attack  made  upon  them. 
The  asdi  regiment  particularly  distin' 
guisbed  itself ;  end  itscolonel, Sir  Philip 
Belson,  had  ftaur  horses  shot  under  him. 
to  this  manner  the  eDgagement  continued 
at  this  point  upwards  in  an  hour.    Both 


sides  bcliaved  with  the  most  extnoiAHy 
gallantry,  and  neither  tite  one  boi  die 
other  would  yield  an  inch  of  gfoond. 
The  oltaeks  of  the  enemy,  however,  ixR 
incessant  and  severe;  and  three  tima 
was  he  upon  die  point  of  carrying  the 
position  at  this  point,  and  as  often  mt 
he  repelled.  The  cuirassiers  deliberaW^ 
advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Britim 
cannon.  At  otM  time  they  gallcmd 
along,  and  at  another  cooUy  walked  iheir 
hones  in  front  of  the  Britisb  sqnans, 
continuing  lo  look  for  an  openmg  mw 
which  tb^  might  dash ;  bot  none  ap- 
peared. 'Die  ranks  were  filled  up  ■■ 
soon  as  they  wne  broken  by  thecoeny't 
fire ;  while  with  the  bayonet  theyiensttd 
and  unboned  these  armonr-eqaipped 
cavaliera,  Some  of  iheae  men  were  m 
bold,  that  Ibey  frequently  rudied  kd^ 
out  of  their  columns,  and  firmg  tint 

Sislols  in  front  of  the  British  line,  a- 
Eavouied  to  irritate  the  troops  to  as  lo 
make  Ihem  throw  away  their  Bre  npva 
them,  and  that  their  mam  ^-tfinmn.  migbi 
attack  with  more  safety. 
At  the  most  important  criaa  of  ilas 
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Uttck,  a  be*Ty  biigkde  of  nTaby  wu 
bfODghlupfContistingofibe  Life-guards, 
Oiford  Blue*,  uid  the  SootckOi^,  who 
initio  tl J  cfau^itnd  themoat  nnguinttijr 
c*n]r;y-6ght  ever  witncMcd  took  place. 
NotvithBtaDding  the  weight  and  stmoiir 
oflbe  cuirasneT(,uid  the  poiver  of  Ibeir 
hones,  tbey  prored  allogEther  unable  to 
withttand  the  duK^  of  tlw  heavy  brigade, 


being  literally  rode  dowD,  both  iioTMa&d 
man.  •Kinie  the  itiength  of  the  Britiih 
soldien  ma  no  leM  pTO-emineDl,  when 
they  mingled  and  foi^t  hand  to  hand. 
Among  Uie  lingle-handed  combataDls, 
none  displayed  gretler  proweM  than  the 
haous  Corporal  Shair,  of  the  Ufe-guarda, 
who  a  laid  to  hare  alun  or  diMbled  ten 
Frenchmen  before  the  fatal  shot  hit  him. 


Sir  Thomas  Piclon,  who  in  pmon  led 
DD  hi*  diviiioD  to  lepel  the  attack  of  the 
French  on  our  poailion,  wu  alto  among 
the  slain.  He  was  looking  along  his 
gallant  line,  wntiog  hii  sword,  when  a 
ball  ■truck  bim  on  the  temple,  and  he 
fell  back  upon  his  horse — dead.  Capt. 
Tyler,  seeing  him  fall,  immediately  dii- 
monnted,  and  lan  to  hii  asiiitance. 
With  the  aid  of  a  soldier  be  lifted  him  off 
bis  horse;  butall  assistance  was  rain — 
his  Doblc  ipiiit  had  fled.  Upon  looking 
at  Sir  Thomas's  dress,  in  the  evening  of 


the  18th,  a  few  hours  after  bis  fall,  tt  was 
observed  thai  bis  coat  was  torn  on  one 
side.  This  led  to  a  further  examination; 
and  it  was  found,  that  on  Ihe  ISth,  he 
had  been  wound«t  at  Quatre  Brai.  A 
musket  ball  had  struck  him,  and  broken 
two  of  hii  ribs;  but  expecting  that  a 
severe  battle  would  be  (ought  within  a 
short  lime,  he  kept  his  wound  secret. 
From  the  moment  he  had  left  England, 
until  be  joined  the  army,  he  bad  never 
been  in  a  bed — so  eager  was  be  in  Ihe 
discharge  of  bis  duty. 
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Hie  attacks  oo  the  right  and  left  of 
the  British  position  haring  failed.  Napo- 
leon now  directed  his  efibits  against  the 
centre.  Both  parties  felt  the  impovtanoe 
of  the  position  of  La  Uaye  Sainle,  and 
exerted  themselves,  the  French  to  carry, 
and  the  British  to  defend  it.  Mount 
St.  Jean  was  at  the  same  moment  ordered 
to  be  attacked  by  the  French.  Napoleon 
considered  this  post  valuable — as  he 
said,  '*  I  shall,  on  the  instant,  carry 
Mount  St.  Jean,  and  dear  for  mjrself  a 
way  to  Brussels."  Whilst  the  contest 
was  still  in  suspense,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ammunition  of  the  detachment 
that  occupied  the  htm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  was  expended,  but  even  in  this 
extremity,  they  defended  themselves  des- 
perately with  the  bayonet.  An  over- 
whdmm|[  force,  however,  pouring  in, 
the  position  was  abandoned,  and  was 
immediately  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  emperor  seised  the  advantage  that 
now  presented  itself,  and  redoubled  his 
attacKs  against  the  exposed  centre.  The 
first  battalions  of  the  British  gave  way ; 
and  Napoleon  deeming  victory  no  longer 
doubtful,  dispatched  couriers  to  Paris, 
Willi  the  intelligence  that  he  had  gained 
the  day  I 

The  cavalry  of  reserve,  having  per- 
ceived a  retrograde  movement  made  by 
the  British,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  batteries,  crowded  the  heights  of 
Mount  St.  Jean,and  charged  the  infiintry. 
The  cuirassiers  rushed  at  the  head  of 
tiieir  columns  on  the  British  squares. 
A  few  battalions,  who  were  slow  in  their 
evolutions,  werein  amomentcuttonieces ; 
but  wherever  Uie  squares  were  formed, 
the  French  could  make  no  impression. 
In  Tain,  with  unexampled  courage,  they 
walked  their  horses  round  the  squares, 
and  dashed  at  the  slightest  opening ;  in 
vain,  when  they  arrived  within  a  short 
distance,  some  rushed  on,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  themselves,  by  receiving 
the  fire  of  their  adversaries,  while  the 
main  bodv  waited  to  charge  ere  the  Bri- 
tish could  reload  their  pieces,  or  fill  up 
the  chasm.  The  troops  did  not  pull  a 
single  trigger,  but  continued  to  present  a 
hairier  of  steel  against  the  advance  of 
the  main  body,  liie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton presented  himself  wherever  the  dan- 
ger was  most  imminent,  exclaiming, 
*<  We  must  not  be  beat !  What  would 
they  say  in  England  V*    When  any  of 


the  sqnares  appeared  to  felter,  he  Ikrew 
himself  into  the  midst  of  them,  sad  kii 
presence  rendered  the  men  as  firm  u  a 
rode.  A  French  officer  relates  tiiai,abMt 
three  o'clock,  Napoleon  seat  Coont  Fh^ 
hont,  his  aid-de-carap,  to  Icam  on  what 
part  of  the  field  the  Duke  was  ststioacd. 
That  officer,  having  made  enq«iiy,it- 
tumedwith  the rej^y  that  heeooldnot 
learn  the  precise  position  of  WdtiogUA, 
but  he  was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  held 
of  his  squares ! 

The  French,  in  turn,  began  to  retrett 
La  Haye  Sainte  was  retaken  by  die 
Allies,  and  the  combatants  again  ooco- 
pied  the  situation  they  held  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  attack  on  the  Britidi 
centre. 

After  one  of  the  charges  of  cavshr,  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  many  of  whufa 
occurred  durina  the  day,  took  plaoeiB 
sight  of  the  British  forces.    An  hum 
and  a  Frendi  cuirassier  melon  the nbio; 
the  former  had  lost  his  cap,  and  wsi 
bleeding  from  a  wound  on  the  head.  He 
did  not,  however,  hesitale  to  attack  his 
steel-clad  adversary,  and  it  was  sooa 
evident  that   the  effidency  of  csfihy 
depends  upon  good  horsemanship,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  act  m 
heavy  defensive  armour,    llie  mooest 
that  the  swords  crossed,  the  mititaiy  ikiR 
and  superiority  of  the  hassar  wne  evi- 
dent.   After  a  short  contest,  the  Freoch- 
man  recdved  a  severe  cut  in  die  Isoe 
that  made  him  reel  in  his  saddle.   It 
was  now  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
his  active  opponent,  and  a  weU-diiecled 
thrust  of  the  British  hussar  leveOed  die 
cuirassier  to  the  ground,aoudsl  thecheen 
of  his  anxious  comrades. 

It  was  BOW  four  o*do6k.  Hie  allied 
army  had  sustained  sevetal  seveie  alr 
tacks,  whidi  had  been  all  re|mlsed,and 
no  advantage  of  any  conaequence  bad 
been  gained  by  the  French.  A  biief 
cessation  of  Napoleon*s  repealed  attacks 
took  place.  He  seemed  to  have  changed 
his  plans.  From  this  time  till  aboat 
half-past  five,  he  employed  himsdf  is 
concentrating  his  troops.  At  that  tine, 
a  new  series  of  attacks  oommeooed  ahiog 
the  whole  extent  of  the  lint.  At  ooec, 
all  the  French  heavy  cavalry » coirassien, 
carbineers,  dragoona,  and  the  oavaby  of 
the  guard,  rushed  forward  upon  the 
British  centre.  Terrible  as  the  slangier 
was,  it  would  have  been  yet  more  dicad- 
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fill,  had  not  the  sfaella,  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  ground,  frequenUy  buried 
themselves  in  &e  earth,  and  when  they 
exploded,  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  castnig  up  a  tremendous  splash* 
iog  of  mud ! 

Napoleon  had  now  in  fiill  operation 
every  oorpa  he  could  muster,  except  his 
lesouroes ;  and  he  spoke  and  felt  as  if 
the  battle  were  his  own.  On  noddng 
his  guide  tremble  at  the  shot  which  fell 
around  him,  he  said,  *<  Do  not  stir,  my 
friend ;  a  ball  will  kill  you  equally  in  tfaie 
back,  as  in  the  front,  and  wound  you 
more  disgraceAilly.*'  To  Bertrand  he 
said,  **  We  shall  arrive  at  Brussels  iu 
time  for  supper  I" 

The  battle  was  maintained,  on  both 
sides,  with  inconceivable  violence.  The 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  aUacks  of  the 
Okvahy  were  so  terrible,  and  so  severe, 
that  the  allied  troops  absolutely  looked 
upon  the  present  attacks  of  the  inflantry 
u  a  breathing  time  from  their  unpa- 
ralleled toib.  The  anxiety  of  their  illus- 
triotts  chief,  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
galhut  comradett,  became  great.  **  I  saw 
him,**  said  a  person  who  was  present, 
'*  pull  out  his  watch  several  times,  cal- 
cobiiQg,  no  doubt,  when  the  Prussians 
would  arrive.'*  It  is  also  said  that  he 
«as  beard  to  exclaim,  '*  Would  to  God 
that  ni^ht  or  Blucher  would  come  I*' 

At  SIX  o'clock,  the  Prussians  had  not 
arrived.  The  Britbh  troops  were  all  in 
action — their  loss  was  already  severe; 
niocess  was  more  than  doubtful.  Another 
hour,  without  the  appearance  of  Blucher, 
night  render  defeat  inevitable.  At  this 
juncture,  General  Sir  Colin  Halket,  who 
oommanded  the  fifth  English  brigade, 
obserring  his  ranks  dreadfully  thinned, 
lod  many  men  dr<)oping  with  fatigue, 
KDt  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  to. 
lay  that  a  relief,  however  temporary, 
was  absolutely  necessary.  **  Tell  him," 
Mid  his  Grace,  '*  what  he  proposes  is 
imposrible.  He,  and  I,  and  every 
Knglisfaman  in  tlie  field,  must  die  on  tiie 
spot,  rather  than  give  way."  ^  That  is 
enough,''  returned  Sir  Colin;  *M  and 
every  man  of  my  br%ade  will  share  his 

The  British  army  had  been  under  fire 
for  nearly  seven  hours.  The  frequency 
2nd  impetuosity  of  the  enemy's  attacks 
were  now  redoubled,  but  in  vain — they 
could  not  force  the  British  line.    The 


advance  of  the  Prussians  was  retarded 
partly  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  which 
nad  now  become  nearly  impassable,  and 
partly  by  the  unwillingness  of  those  who 
bad  been  defeated  at  Ligny,  again  to 
come  into  action  with  their  conquerors. 
It  is  true,  the  Prussians  were  burning  for 
reveoce,  but  they  wished  to  attack  the 
Freni»  army  after  it  bad  been  broken 
and  dispirited  by  Wellington,  and  when 
they  thought  they  could  secure  an  easy 
victory.  The  Prussians,  in  their  ad- 
vance, had  no  doubt  to  contend  vrith 
ver^  great  difficulties.  The  obstacles 
which  the  infantry  and  cavalry  had  to 
overcome  were  great,  and  we  are  aware 
that  the  immense  train  of  artillery  oc« 
caaioned  still  greater  delay,  although 
they  had  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  to  march  from  Wavre.  The 
guns  frequently  sunk  ancle-deep  into 
the  mud.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted 
discipline  of  the  Prussians,  however,  the 
men  broke  through  all  restraint  of  order 
and  subordination.  They  refused  to 
obey  their  officers,  and  spread  themselves 
for  miles  OTcr  the  fields.  £ven  with 
Blucher  himself  they  did  not  fail  to  re* 
monsUrate.  ^  We  shall  never  get  on,^ 
was  heard  on  all  sides.  "  We  must  get 
on,''  replied  Blucher;  '^I  have  given 
m^  woitl  to  Wellington,  and  ^ou  surely 
will  not  suffer  me  to  break  it?  Only 
exert  yourselves,  my  children,  and  cer- 
tain victory  is  ours  1 

Napoleon  being  informed  that  the 
Prussians  were  advancing  in  the  rear, 
sent  Lab^oy^re  to  inform  his  men  that 
it  was  the  corps  of  Grouchy  which  had 
joined  the  right  flank  of  his  army.  This 
intdligence,  it  will  be  seen,  deceived  even 
Marshal  Ney. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Prussians 
was  repulsed  by  a  French  corps,  under 
General  Lobau.  It  was  after  seven 
o'clock  before  the  Prussian  force  came 
into  communication  with  the  extreme 
left  of  the  British  army. 

The  emperor,  on  being  convinced  that 
the  Prussians  had  come  into  the  field, 
determined  to  make  one  of  thoeie  grand 
efforts  by  which  he  had  so  frequently 
snatched  victory  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemiefc.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  his  best  troops  already  fallen,  he  had 
in  reserve  the  Imperial  Guards,  with 
which  he  resolved,  by  putting  himself  al 
their  head,  to  make  one  lut  effort  to 
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force  the  centre  of  the  British  army, 
before  the  Prussians  could  have  time  to 
engage.  For  this  purpose,  he  left  the 
more  distant  point  of  observation,  which 
he  had  for  some  time  occupied  upon  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and 
descending  from  the  hill,  placed  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  highway,  frontiug 
Mount  St.  Jean,  and  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  English  line. 
The  banks,  which  rise  high  on  each  side, 
protected  him  from  such  halls  as  did  not 
come  in  a  direct  line.  Here  he  caused 
his  guards  to  defile  before  him,  and  ac- 
quainting them  that  the  English  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
that  to  carry  their  position,  they  had 
only  to  sustain  with  bravery  a  heavy  fire 
of  their  artillery,  he  concluded  by  point- 
ing to  the  causeway  in  front,  and  ex- 
claiming, ''There,  gentlemen,  there  is 
the  road  to  Brussels  I*' 

The  prodigious  shouts  of  Vive 
VEmpereur^  with  which  the  guards 
answered  this  appeal,  led  the  British 
troops,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself,  to  expect  an  instant  renewal  of 
the  attack,  witn  Napoleon  as  their  leader. 
But  the  troops  advanced  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ney,  and  the  emperor,  yielding 
to  the  advice  of  his  generals,  against  his 
better  judgment,  retired  to  his  former 
position. 

In  this,  the  last  charge  they  were  ever 
to  make,  the  guards  advanc^  into  the 
plain  with  great  enthusiasm.  No  sooner 
had  they  presented  themselves  within 
range  of  the  British  artillery,  than  an 
enfilading  fire  opened  upon  them,  with 
an  efiect  so  tremendous,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment they  were  staggered.  They  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  penetrating  within 
the  British  lines;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  Duke  to  rally  a  sufficient 
force  to  arrest  their  progress.  They  car- 
ried every  thing  before  them ;  and  once 
more,  in  this  eventful  battle,  victory  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  Napoleon  1 

But  in  the  rear  was  Wellington  ;  and 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  regiment  of 
British  guards  had  been  ordered  to  lie 
down,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  The  imperial  guard  was 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  when 
the  Duke  exclaimed — *^  Up,'  K^i^r^^f 
and  at  them  T'  In  an  instant  liiey 
formed,  and  poured  a  volley,  which 
threw  the  enemy  back  wiih  the  shock. 


The  Duke,  gallopping  close  up  in  the 
rear,  called  out,  ^  Forward,  guards,**  liad 
before  the  French  guards  had  time  lo 
deploy,  the  British  gave  three  cheery, 
and  rushed  furiously  upon  them  wiih 
the  point  of  the  bayonet — when  they 
immediately  turned  and  6ed.  It  was  in 
this  attack  that  the  British  and  French 
guards  were,  for  the  first  time,  fairly 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  enemy  re- 
rased  to  take  or  give  quarter,  and  the 
carnage  was  horrible.  The  ttraiUeursof 
the  imperial  guard  gallantly  attempted 
to  cover  their  retreat,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  did  considerable  executioa  among 
the  British ;  but  being  charged  by  a  body 
of  our  cavalry,  they  fled  io  the  greatest 
disorder. 

Thus  terminated   the  last  dreadfiil 
effort  which  the  enemy  had  ia  his  power 
to  make  against  the  Britii^  line.    In 
this  attack,  the  dead  of  the  French  guards, 
without  exaggeration,  lay  in  aectkNis, 
men  and  horses  t(M;ether.     From  thb 
moment  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldier 
was  fairly  broken ;  the  exulting  cries  of 
Vhe  VEmpereur  were  silenoed,  and  sor> 
row,  shame,  and  terror  chained  their 
tongues.    Bonaparte,  with  grief,  beheki 
the  field  of  battle  covered  wiUi  the  bodies 
of  his  best  troops,  and  on  the  excrtiom 
of  whom  were  placed  his  firmest  and  ho 
last  reliance.    Marahal  Ney,  who  had 
witnessed  many  severe  battles,  declared 
that  he  had  never  beheld  such  a  scene 
of  carnage  as  the  field  at  thia  momeat 
exhibited.     To  reanimate  the  lioops, 
when  leading  them  to  the  last  atiaek, 
Bonaparte  had  recourse  to  the  foUowiof 
expedient.    lie  caused  to  he  circulated 
throughout  the  army,  that  Grouchy  Lad 
arrived,  and  was  overwhelming  the  fear 
of  the  Prussians.    <<At  seven  in  the 
evening,"  said  Ney,  after  the  most  dread- 
ful carnage  X  ever  witnessed,  GenenJ 
Lab^oySe  came  to  me  with  a  messagt 
from  the  emperor,  that  Marahal  Groudiy 
had  arrived  on  our  right,  and  was  attack* 
ing  the  left  of  the  united  English  aod 
Prussian  army.    This  General,**  (Labc- 
doy^re)  continued  he,  **  cireulated  thb 
intelligence  to  animate  the  troops." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO. 

CHAPTlft  IT. 


■-1 


Tai  mkin  body  of  the  Prusstns  now 
•mred.  The  Dnke  of  Wellington  ex- 
clahned  exultiiigly,  "ITiere  goes  old 
BItidier,  U  luL  We  ihcll  beat  tbem 
T<t  I"  He  immediatelj  ordered  tbe 
*lM>le  Wat  to  move  forwaid.  At  the 
"ttne  lime,  he  put  himKlf  at  the  heed 
oftherooIgDwds;  and h>Ting addressed 
» few  words  to  tbem,  to  which  they  re- 
plied with  a  general  AurraA,  he  led  Ihem 
on  with  hiB  hat  in  hia  hand.  Nothing 
'^Id  reaistthe  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
The  French  fought  with  desperation  ; 
hut  ibeir  Aral  line  was  loon  penetrated  ; 
Uw  teeond  afibrded  little  more  misttance, 
umI  complete  confusion  and  rout  en- 
w«l.  Cries  of  "All  is  lostl"  "The 
guard  i*  driven  back  I"  issued  from  all 
parts  of  the  French  army-  They  were 
QTiTen  from  the  heights,  feaTing  behind 

Vol.  II  "-^  "■ 


h  fell  in 


150  met 

hemas  of  the  British.  The  scene  of  dis- 
may and  confiision  which  ensued,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  depict 

Tlie  Prussian  columns,  understanding 
that  the  French  were  defeated,  continued 
to  advance,  and  broke  through  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army  in  three  places. 
It  was  impossible  to  rally  h  single  corps, 
as  a  complete  panic  iF*'"^  itself  through- 
out the  wholefield.  The  cry  of  "  Saine 
gill  prut"  was  distinctly  heard,  raised, 
it  has  since  been  ascertained,  by  some 
disaffected  officers  in  the  French  army. 
Napoleon  and  his  companions  stood  asto< 
nisned  and  confounded  on  the  banks  of 
the  ravine,  scarcely  any  one,  for  a  time, 
daring  to  break  silence.  At  last,  seeii^; 
that  he  had  still  a  reoerve  of  three  or 
fbur  thotuwad  of  tbe  old  and  joong 
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suaidy  he  hastily  called  them  forward. 
This  reserve  willmgly  oheyed  the  order ; 
but  the  attempt  to  move  beyotid  where 
he  was  stationed  was  in  vain.  At  that 
place  they  were  borne  back  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  fugitives,  who 
issued  mm  the  field  in  disoideriy  flight. 
Perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  the  emperor 
exclaimed  lb  Berttandt  '^Let  us  save 
ourselves  1"  He  then  retreated,  but 
stopping  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  he  saw 
tha  Sooteh  Greys  intermingled  with,  and 
iiirioasly  cutting  the  Frendi  troops  to 
pieces.  **  Look  at  those  grey  horses  V 
be  said, '<how  terrible  they  are  r  Then 
looking  timaids  the  field,  with  uplifted 
hands,  he  shook  his  head,  and,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  expressioa  of  his  guidt^  wore 
a  eottntenanoe  as  pak  as  a  corpse*  The 
guide  hid  been  detaiaed  against  his  will 
all  day.  a&d  no  doubtsave  as  uidkvmif^ 
abla  a  dascriptUm  of  his  manner  at  that 
eventftil  moment  as  he  oould.  But  all 
aceounti  agree  that  Nupoleon  preserved 
his  self-poMnion  to  the  last ;  and  did 
notquithis  post  until  he  had  assured 
himself  that  all  was  Indeed  lost.  He 
was,  In  tet,  among  the  very  last  to 
leave  the  field;  vnien, having  mixed 
with  the  moltitudei  he  was  carried  with 
the  stream  of  his  dispirited  and  flying 
soldiers. 

The  daikneis  of  night  spread  over  the 
pursued  and  their  unrelenting  pursuers. 
Tbs  British  cavalrir  became  wearied  with 
their  woric  of  blooa,  and  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day.  Wellington  and  Blucher 
met  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  latter — the 
ferocious  Blucher — ^the  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  army  was  left  to  his  blood- 
hounds, the  sanguine^  Prussians ;  and 
while  the  exhausted  British,  relieved  of 
a  task  so  unsuited  to  their  character — 
that  of  mowing  down,  and  litemlly  mur- 
dering a  defeflied  and  defenceless  enemy, 
-*f  Isdly  prepared  their  bivouacks,  their 
ailtaf  the  blood-thirsty  and  savage 
Prussians,  greeted  them  with  the  air  of 
<"  God  save  the  King  r 

Had  the  French  recovered  firom  their 
panic,  now,  when  the  British  had  retired 
from  the  strife — and  Napolecm  could 
stillhave  mustered  a  considerable  army — 
the  disasters  of  the  day  might  have  been 
letrieved.  The  Prussians,  during  the  last 
war,  showed  themselves  posswscd  of 
more  ferocity  thaacoun^e.    What  great 


battle  did  they  ever  gain,  singly,  sgsbst 
Napoleon's  troops  ?  Their  conduct  on 
the  retreat  of  Uie  Frendi  from  Moscov, 
was  unworthy  the  soldiers  of  a  great 
nation ;  and  notvrithstanding  the  preten- 
sions they  put  ibrdi  to  superior  enlist* 
enment,  tbeT  are  yet  only  sraoos  the 
half-dvilized  states  of  Europe.  Even 
tlie  Duke  of  WeUinglcn  ha%  mlus place 
in  parliament,  condemned  the  discipline 
of  their  army. 

The  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  1615, 
and  especially  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
by  £n^h  writers,  ate  all  tingsl  with 
an  unworthy  spirit  of  detraction  snd|«e> 
judice.      Napoleon,  because  he  was 
defeated  on  the  phdns  of  Belgium,  b^  a 
British  commander,  hfts  hM  all  the 
<<  vials  of  wrath"  of  English  writcn, 
both  of  bookmen,  and  of  those  ''ptt&j 
whipsters*'  the  journalists,  Doured  mth 
Immitigably  on  his  devoted  need.    Hea 
have.come  out  from  their  obseive  deas 
—as  slimy  serpents  eimwl  forth  (Krd 
their  filthy  resting  places    and  btre 
spued  out  the  venom  of  thidr  pahiy  spite 
on  the  name  and  the  fknie  of  thegrnlest 
military  genius  that  ever  lited.   IhoK 
who,  like  Cassio,  know  nol 

'*  How  to  Mt  s  squadron  ia  tts  tiUt*' 

have  condemned  Napoleon's  plaas  at 
Waterloo  t  It  was  not  his  ftult  tfast  the 
Imperial  Guard,  on  which  he  moat  reUed. 
were  driven  back  by  the  suooessfhtl  stia- 
tagem  of  the  Dnke  of  WeUington,  «kn 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
English  guards,  not  knowing  they  wee 
lying  in  ambush  to  receive  them;  or,  that 
all  his  efforts  to  rally  his  dispersed  troops 
in  the  succeeding  panic,  were  in  vaia. 

A  remark  of  Napoleon  to  Mr.  Wv- 
den,  physician,  at  St.  Helena,  sbovi 
what  his  feelings  wcn»  oa  leaointf  ihs 
English  journals  of  the  period.  ^  \vm 
newspapers,"  he       -  -    - 


H«>v*«iM»i#«Mv,  Mv  ««Hu,  ~  ~  effbiQ  me  so 
inconsiaerable  amusement.  In  one  paper 
I  am  called  a (ior,-  in  anodier,  a  himt; 
in  a  third,  a  inons^cr ;  and  in  a  mrds 
which  I  really  did  not  expect,  I  am  de- 
scribed as  a  cowards  but,  it  tunwd  odt 
after  all,  that  the  writer  ^d  not  eociii' 
me  of  avoiding  danger  in  the  field  o( 
battle,  or  flying  from  an  eneay,  or  fcai^ 
ing  to  look  at  the  menaoee  of  fiste  aaii 
fortune)  he  did  notchaige  me  with  weal- 
ing presence  of  mind  in  the  huiry  of 
battle,  and  in  the  sospenae  of  ogofiistmi 
armies.     No  such  thing.      I  wealed 


innbTultiAiUnJ 
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coange,  it  seems,  beewee  I  did  not 
coolly  tike  a  doee  of  poisoB,  or  thtow 
myself  iolo  the  sea,  or  blow  oot  my 
bnins.  Hie  writer  most  certainly  mia« 
uudentands  me.  I  iMKre,  at  least,  too 
muchcooiage  for  that*  You  Engtish, 
(be  conliniied)  appear  to  handle  my 
cbancter  rather  roughly,  and  the  more 
so,  since  I  have  bem  in  ^our  power."  It 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  truly  dig- 
nified language  of  Napdeon. 

The  following  pasaaoe  strikinsly  de- 
scribes the  rout  of  the  French,  after  te 
npubeof  the  Imperial  Guaid :— ^  The 
inemediable  disorder,  consequent  on  this 
decisive  repolse,  and  the  confusion  in 
tbe  Fiendi  rear,  where   Bulow   had 
fietcdj  attacked  them,  did  not  esnpe 
the  eagle  glance  of  Wellington.     <«  The 
^  B  come  1"  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed; and  closing  his  telescope,  com- 
manded the  whole  line  to  advance.  The 
Older  was  enltingly  obeyed.     Forming 
four  deep,  on  came  the  Britirii;  wounds, 
^i%oe,  and  hunger  were  all  forgotten  1 
With  their  cnstomarv  steadiness,  they 
<^>os9ed  the  ridge :    when  they  saw  the 
French,  and  began  to  move  down  the 
Hacheer  that  seemed  to  rend  theheap- 
^)  pealed  from  their  proud  array,  uid 
^(h  levelled  bayonets,  they  pressed  on 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

"  Butpanic-stncken  and  disorganised, 
jbe  French  resistance  was  short  and  fee- 
pfe-  The  Prussian  cannon  thundered 
in  their  rear;  the  Bridsh  bayonet  was 
^bing  in  their  front,  and  unable  to 
itand  the  terror  of  the  charge,  thc^  broke 
^  fled.  A  dreadfiil  aira  indiscrimi- 
^^  carnage  ensued.  The  great  road 
^  choked  with  their  matenel,  and 
cumbered  with  the  dead  and  dying; 
^^  the  fields,  as  for  as  the  eye  could 
'^*cbi  were  covered  with  fugitives. 

'^Couraee  and  ^tisdpUne  were  forBot- 
^»  and  Napoleon's  army  of  yesterday, 
^  now  a  splendid  wreck— a  terror- 
stricken  multitude.  His  own  vrords  best 
describe  it— « It  was  a  total  rout  V 

''Bat  although  the  French  army  had 
^^^sed  to  exist,  and  now  exhibited  rather 
^  flight  of  a  scattered  horde  of  baiba- 
rians,  than  the  retreat  of  a  disciplined 
body,  never  had  it,  in  the  proudest  days 
of  its  dory,  shown  greater  devotion  to 
Its  leader,  or  displa^^  more  desperate 
or  unyielding  branrery,  than  during  this 
^^^  end  sanguinary  battle/' 


The  Duke  of  Wdhngtoo  was  con- 
stantly to  be  found  vrhermr  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  were  most  serious,  and 
where  the  battle  raged  most.  It  appeared 
a  miiade  that  he  was  preserved.  His 
vrhole  staff  almost,  had  either  sufiered  in 
their  persoos,  or  had  their  horaea  killed 
or  vfounded ;  whilst  he  akme  remained 
untouched  in  this  scene  of  slaughter, 
effiacting  almost  as  much  by  his  example 
as  by  his  genius.  It  is  a  foct,  that  in 
more  than  one  instance,  he  was  seen 
ralWing  ImAen  infontiy,  or  placing  him- 
seli  at  the  head  of  broken  squares,  en- 
oouiaging  them  to  await  vrith  steadiness, 
the  approadung  attadu  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  [Lord  Hill,  ever  so  distinguished 
for  his  ooolness  under  fire,  was  often 
observed  with  his  hat  off,  cheering  the 
troopa  under  his  command,  whilst  Lord 
Uxbridge,  (now  Marquis  of  Anglesea) 
impelled  by  his  brilliant  coumae,  and 
that  energy  and  activity  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  an  eminent  degree,  flew  in  every 
diraetioo;  at  one  moment  nobly  leading 
on  the  attack  of  that  cavalry  of  which 
he  was  the  chief;  at  another,  exerting 
himself  amid  the  battalions  of  infontry, 
both  foreign  and  British,  whenever  be 
thought  he  could  do  so  with  advantage. 
Throaghout  the  field,  all  the  other 
general  and  staff  officers,  were  at  their 
posts. 

General  Alava,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Netheriands,  who  was  pre- 
sent during  the  battle,  savs,  **  Of  those 
who  vrereby  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  only  he  and  myself  remained 
untouched  in  our  oersons  and  horses. 
The  rest  were  all  eitner  killed,  wounded, 
or  lost  one  or  more  horses.  The  Duke 
vras  unable  to  refrain  from  tears  on  wit- 
nessing the  death  of  so  many  brave  and 
honourable  men,  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
friends  and  foithfol  companions." 

The  tremendous  scenes  of  the  day  were 
surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
The  causeway,  between  Waterloo  and 
Genappe,  vras  covered  with  cannon, 
caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  and  arms, 
forming  one  vast  chaos.  No  ralljring 
point  had  been  given  to  the  French  army, 
as  Napoleon  vras  so  confident  of  victory. 
The  pursuit  by  the  Prussians  vras  active 
and  vigorous,  as  it  was  in  character  most 
sanguinary  and  merciless.  Blucher  had 
ordered  that  every  man  and  horse  in  his 
army,  capable  of  action,  should  pursue 
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tbe  fugitmi  witkmt  aUowing  liiem  time 
to  rally.  Th»  light  of  ft  full  nuxm  ihad 
its  lu9tie  OD  this  soene  of  batoheryy  and 
praventedy  hi  many  iiiskuioMy  tlie  eioape 
of  the  Frmoh.  The  Black  Uuaan  of 
the  Duke  of  BraiuwiQk,  who  had  «■« 
erled  themfldyes  during  thebattle,  headed 
tiie  chaiey  and  none  oMaped  ^i^  oarae 
ivithin  the  veaeh  of  their  sabree.  The 
death  of  Oeneial  Dudiesme  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  implacability  of  thehr  vefenge. 
One  of  these  Brunswickersy  while  in 
pursuity  perceiving  the  General  at  some 
distanoe,  immediately  rode  up  to  him. 
The  latter  begged  for  quarter,  llie  scd* 
dier,  for  a  moment,  looked  sCsnily  et 
him,  with  his  uplifted  sword,  and  eai* 
okiming,  <<  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  tiiou  also 
Shalt  bite  the  dust  t"  instantly  dove  him 
down. 

The  shiughter  was  as  unrelenting  as  it 
was  savage.  '<  In  a  town/'  says  a  Ger- 
man officer, ''  not  six  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  eight  hundred  French  lay  dead, 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut 
down  like  cattle."  <<  Those  of  the  enemy/' 
says  the  Prussian  narrative,  ^who  had 
attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,  and  had 
not  expected  to  be  so  quickly  pursued, 
were  driven  from  their  bivooaes.  The 
whole  march  was  a  oontinued  ohase« 
About  40,000  men,  the  remains  of  their 
whole  army,  saved  diemselves  by  retreat- 
ing through  Charleroi,  partly  without 
arms,  and  canrying  with  them  only 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  their  numerous 
artiilenr." 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrid  route,  every 
one  was  ignorant  of  Bonaparte's  faie, 
for  he  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and, 
when  the  catastrophe  took  plane,  all 
wiere  more  occupiea  with  their  own  dan- 
ger than  with  the  Emperor's  niety.  The 
general  report  was,  that  he  had  fatten  in 
the  heat  of  battle.  This  intelliffence 
being  convened  to  one  of  his  generws,  he 
replied  in  the  words  of  Megret,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  at  Frederiokstadt, 
.«  Then  the  tragedy  is  ended  1"  Others 
said,  that  while  making  »  charge  at  the 
headof  his  guards,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
•The  same  uncertainty  pretaited  as  to 
Marshal  Ney,  and  most  of  the  principal 
offioets. 

The  final  desperate  charge  of  the 
French  is  dius  gmphieally  deseiibed  by 
M.  Fleury  de  Chabouloni  ex*secr9laiy 


to  Napoleon  ( firam  vrhiohit 

thai  there  was  eorasreaian  ibi  mppciuv 

that  most  of  the  Fiengk  grnvw  m 
dii^  had  fallen  >- 

<<  One  last  battalion  of  mmsi  tht 
illiistrimui  and  rafoftttpale  misiu  ^ 
tiM  gmntte  cdhimn  of  the  M4sofM»- 
rsngo,  had  nm^wd  imihalwn  smui  the 

tumultous  waves  of  the  emiy.  IVe 
Emperor  latirad  faito  the  lanks  of  tktc 
bnve  fellowi,  itiU  commanded  by  Cin- 
bromie.  He  fermed  them  iatetaqiw^ 
and  advaooed  at  tlwirheadytoinMttle 
enemy.  AU  hia  genenOs.  Nigr,  Mh 
Bertiand,  Dwiioly  Corbioaaui  I^  ^- 
haut,  LehMoyte,  Gouif«adv  (u^  dn* 
their  swonds,  ittd  becwM  soldifff.  ^ 

M  ppenadier^  tneftpeble  of  to  Jv 
their  own  Uves,  weve  alaimd  at  the  diB- 

ger  that  threatened  the  Uft  of  the  £np>- 

They  ootvured  him  towithdnv 


^Retire/  said  one  of  them»  'Youiff 
deHrly  that  death  ehune  yoa.'  Tbe 
Bmperor  misted,  and  ordered  them  to 
file.  The  offioen  wound  bim,ieia» 
his  bridle,  and  dragged  him  away.Cin^ 
bronne  and  his  bsave  foUows  cnvd^ 
round  their  expiring  eagles»  end  \»» 
Napoleon  an  eternal  adieu.  The£sr 
Ush,  moved  by  their  heioie  itfistutt. 
intraated  them  to  yield.  «The  bsi*' 
rial  Guard  never  yields — U  ditsT  *<* 
the  reply  of  Cambronne.  (Aa  ^^ 
reply  it  was.)  At  the  same  nove^ 
they  all  rushed  on  the  rnsmy,  «» 
shouts  of  <  Vm  VEm^cnw:  ^ 
blows  were  worthy  of  theooMuoon^ 
AusterUti,  Jam,  Wagiamt  m,  Moas^ 
mimU.  The  BngUSt  and  Pru»»'* 
from  whom  they  stiU  kept  hack  tkw- 
toiy,  unitad  ^^mst  this  hsodAil  ^ 
heroes,  and  tot  theos  dosm.  Soa<> 
eoveied  with  wounds.  fi^UlQ  the gn»x^ 
weltering  in  their  bkwd  i  othsKs,Bf 
fortunate,  wore  killed  outright.  fWl?^ 
they  whose  hopes  were  not  answered^ 
death,  shot  OMi  aneibev,  that  thiy  »«^ 
not  sunrive  their  comiMWWP*  »  ^ 
or  die  by  the  hands  of  their  enc»i» 

<<A  general  C6mmamim^^ 
army  ensued,"  siqpa  Kaoul^  ^w  ^^ 
poleon,  lousing  himself  from  tbi.f  f^' 
mto  which  heliad  mnk,  was  oold tf » 
stone.  The  last  tame  I  saw  bim^^ 
returning  from  the  cbaiM  wbm  nU J^^ 
lost.  My  thigh  had  been  h^  ^>  * 
mnsimUshot  in  edvaiieing»  iv  1  ^ 
mained  in  the  mr,  hgviig  IM»  <)»  ^ 
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ground  Nftpoleoii  paned  dote  by  me. 
His  n<xte  was  buried  in  hie  rauff-boi, 
and  hk  bridle  fell  looeely  on  the  neek  of 
his  horsey  which  tnu  pedng  leisurely 
along.  A  Scotch  legimeDt  wai  ednmc* 
ing  at  the  chaige  in  the  dietanoe*  The 
Emperor  was  almost  alotie.  Lallemand 
only  was  with  him.  The  latter  still  ex* 
claimedy  'All  is  not  lost,  sin;  all  is 
notlostl  BalhTy soldiera,  raUy r  The 
Impeior  replied  not  a  word.  Lallemaod 
fecogaisrt  me  inpassmg^.  '  What  has 
happoedtoymi^  Baoulf  *  My  thigh 
itihattaradwithamusket*balL'  'Poor 
dsril)  how  I  pity  yott  1  Adiea  1  adieul 
l%e  Emperor  uttered  not  a  word/ '' 

In  hit  fUght^  ha?iBg  lost  his  way^  the 
Bmpeier  had  thrown  himself  into  an 
onhaid)  attMshed  to  ttie  fimn  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  It  was  there  that)  by  chance, 
twobonemen  of  his  own  guard  foond 
Iktrnvraaderiiigaloiie.  They  undertook 
to  euide  and  protect  him  across  the 
fiei£,  and  tlm>ugh  the  narties  of  Prus- 
littiy  to  try,  if  possiole,  to  reach  his 
«wn  equipaae.  Luckily  for  them,  the 
Prundans.  who,  throughout  this  dread* 
fill  oight,  Dehared  more  like  brigaads  and 
eot'throatsthan  disciplined  soldiers,  were 
too  busy  in  plundermg  the  camp  ecpii- 
pi^,  to  notice  them,  and  so  let  them 

C.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  and  the 
ofs  of  the  scene,  Bonaparte  was  per- 
oeived  and  recognised  in  seferal  places, 
Bnd  the  soldiers  whispered  to  each  other 
as  he  passed, ''  Look  1  there  is  die  Sm«. 
p«rorr  He  at  last  SQCoeeded  in  getting 
made  his  owa  cairiage,  whieh  drofe 
npidiy  towMds  Genanpe.  Beyond  the 
UywD,  he  was  stofyped  by  the  vehicles 
^cb  crowded  tne  road  and  had  the 
lead.  It  was  hero  ^  hMt  stand  was 
msde.  The  Pnusians  soon  ofertook 
tbe  carriage  of  Napoleon.'  To  oat  down 
tfw  postillions,  wao  conthiaed  to  lash 
their  hones  with  great  ftiry,  shoot  the 
coachman,  and  cut  the  tiaoes,  was  the 
^*oik  of  a  mbment ;  but  in  that  moment 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  getting  out  at 
one  door,  while  tiie  enemy  entered  at  the 
other,  leaving  behind  him  his  hat,  sword, 
ttnd  papers.  Mounting  a  horse,  aocom- 
PMted  by  a  few  chosen  officers,  who 
had  rallied  round  his  carriage,  he  hastened 
tway  by  the  road  to  Charleroi,  a  little 
^7  beyond  which  they  stopped,  and 
Partook  of  some  refieshment,  of  which 
they  stood  much  in  need.    Napoleon, 


in  partioular,  had  tasted  nothing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  the 
night  was  now  far  advanced.  At  two 
in  the  morning,  they  agaid  mounted 
their  horses,  and  pursued  their  oourse. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Charleroi,  two 
roads  meet :  one  leads  to  Avesnes,  the 
other  to  Philipperille.  Bonaparte  chose 
the  ktter,  and  increased  his  speed  as  the 
roads  became  clearer,  and  he  could 
obtain  a  carriage  and  post  hones.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  abandoning  his 
army,  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  with- 
out attempting  to  rally  it;  but  none 
knew  80  well  as  he,  that  on  sustaining  a 
reverse,  the  French  became  quite  dis- 
heartened, and  he  was  well  aware  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rally 
soldien  who  had  been  so  completely 
defeated  and  dispersed  as  the  French 
were  on  this  oocasioii. 

On  arriving  at  Phillppeville,  Napoleon 
was  compelled  to  wait  some  time ;  for 
when  he  reached  the  gates  of  the  town, 
they  were  shut,  and  the  men  on  guard 
would  not  admit  him,  until  the  governor 
was  sent  for  and  recognised  him.    He 
then  entered  the  fortress  with  his  suite, 
reduced  to  a  fbw  faithful  and  devoted 
adherents.    Immediately  aflerwards,  the 
draw-bridge  was  raised,  and  the  barrien 
re-closed.    The  remnant  of  the  army 
followed  at  random,  scarcely  any  one 
knowing  the  direction  he  ought  to  pursue : 
thousands  of  straggling  soldiers  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  and  carried 
with  them  terror  and  ahum.    It  soon 
became  known  that  the  emperor  was  at 
Philippeville,  and  many  of  his  scattered 
troops  collected  round  the  town,  both 
with  the  view  of  defending  Napoleon, 
and  of  receiving  protection  from  the 
ramparts.    It  was  feared  that  this  would 
attract  the  Prussians  to  the  spot ;  besidei) 
Napoleon  wished  to  proceecl  on  his  way 
to  Fans,  and  his  progress  miffht  be  ob- 
structed by  such  a  concourse  of  disordered 
soldiery.    In  order,  therefore,  to  hasten 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  a 
number  of  emissaries  were  sent  from  the 
town,  who  propagated  a  report  that  the 
Prussians  were  approaching.    Cries  of 
"  The  Cossacks  are  coming ;  here  are  the 
Cossacks!''  rose  on  all  sides,  and  the 
French  soldiery  were  now  so  dispirited, 
that  they  fled  in  all  directions.    It  was 
this  crowd  of  unsheltered  sufferers  who, 
in  the  accents  of  despair,  spread  abroad 
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the  intelligence  that  the  emperor  was 
blockaded  in  Philippeville. 

At  break  of  day,  some  of  the  fugitiTes 
arrived  at  Charleroi,  and  e&g^rty  presaed 
on  to  repass  the  Sambre.  The  most 
melancholy  part  of  the  candcade  was 
the  long  column  of  wounded ;  theydung, 
as  if  for  protection,  to  each  other,  pale, 
feeble,  and  covered  with  blood.  To  them 
the  line  of  the  poet  might  be  applied: — 

*'  Remote,  unfriended,  mdencholy,  alow  1" 

As  they  approached  the  bridge  of 
Charleroi,  the  horrors  of  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina were  renewed.  Horsemen, 
infantry,  and  carriages  rushed  on,  con- 
tending who  should  cross  first.  Numbers 
were  killed  by  the  wheels  of  the  wagons 
or  artillery.  The  Prussians  appeared. 
The  confusion  redoubled.  Hundreds 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  river,  to 
avoid  the  merciless  swords  of  their  pur- 
suers. 

As  no  general  was  at  hand  to  direct 
their  route,  the  remnant  of  the  army 
divided  as  chance  directed.  Many  en- 
tered the  surrounding  forests  to  avoid 
the  Prussian  cavalry ;  and  at  length  the 
army — and  never  had  France  sent  into 
the  field  a  nobler  one — gradually  and 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

After  some  hours  rest,  the  emperor 
quitted  Philippeville,  and  took  the  road 
to  Paris,  by  Kocroi  and  Mezieres.  At 
the  former  place,  he  was  earnestly  soli- 
cited to  remain  during  the  night,  but 
being  aware  how  necessary  it  was  for 
him  to  reach  the  capital  before  his  defeat 
was  known  there,  he  refused  this  friendly 
request,  and  hastily  resuming  his  ioumey, 
arrived  at  Paris  at  nine  o  clock  of  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth  of  June. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  an 
account  of  the  great  victory  which  brought 
back  peace  to  the  agitated  Continent, 
restored  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Napoleon 
for  ever.  The  result  was  almost  imme- 
diately apparent.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
Bonaparte,  at  the  requisition  of  the  re- 
presentatives, abdicated  his  throne  in 
nvour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Rochefort,  where 
he  surrendered  to  the  commander  of 
the  Bellerophon,  and  was  conveyed  pri- 
soner to  St.  Helena.  After  enduriug 
many  indignities,  and  bearing  his  sad 
reverses  of  fortune  with  his  usual  dignity 


and  equanimity,  he   ezpived  oa  thtt 
iskmd,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821. 

Innumerable  instances  of  iodiridaal 
heroism  were  furnished  among  tibe  Bri- 
tisb,  both  officers  and  men,  in  diis  tre- 
mendous battle.    Captain  Cuivm,  the 
fourth  son  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  met  bis 
fate  almost  with  military  glee.    While 
ridinff  akmg  the  line  by  fhst  side  of  his 
fnend,  Loid  Maich,  he  received  a  bill 
in  the  chest,  and  instantly  fell  from  his 
horse,  exclaiming,  "  Dear  Blarcb,  good 
bye."    His  noble  companion  in  viio 
attempted  to  render  him  some  assistmoe. 
JFrom  a  movement  of  the  French  cui- 
rassiers,  which  Lord  Maich  obterred,  he 
called  to  the  Nassau  troops  tofonna 
square,  in  order  to  resist  the  thicatened 
attack,  encouraging  them  by  an  example 
of  great  gallantry.    The  dying  lokber, 
appearing  to  forget  his  own  situstioii, 
fiuntiy  called  out  as  he  was  expiring, 
<<  That's  right,   mM    done,  ny  dev 
Maiehr 

In  this  great  battle,  two  of  tbeenemj's 
eagles  were  captured.  Seigeant  Evtn, 
of  the  Scotch  Greys,  after  bivii^  passed 
through  the  enemy's  second  line,  in 
company  with  his  regiment,  took  tbeoM, 
and  Stiles,  a  corporal  of  the  Uojral  Dn*- 
goons,  took  the  other.  The  Ffendmaa 
who  contended  with  Bwart  fought  braTt^y. 
but  at  length  Ewart  cut  him  throiq^  the 
head,  and  seiied  Uie  eagle.  In  his  pro- 
gress rearward  with  his  priae,  a  tiraiilettr, 
after  firing,  ran  at  htm  with  hia  bayonet, 
but  he  cut  him  down  also.  One  of  the 
eagles,  belonging  to  the  45th  French  I^ 
giment,  bore  the  names  of  Jena,  Avster- 
litz,  Wagram,  and  Friedland;  the  other 
belonged  to  the  104th  regiment,  and  hid 
been  presented  to  it  by  Maria  Louisa. 

Both  eommandera  in  thia  day's  ooaist 
did  ample  Justice  to  ettch  other.*  ^V4 
lington  acknowledged  that  Booapaitedid 
his  duty— that  he  fought  the  battle  «ith 
infinite  skill,  persevefanoe,  and  biaTen . 
<<  and  this,"  said  the  noble  Duke, ';  1  do 
not  state  from  any  peraonal  mouw  oi 
claiming  merit  to  myself — ^for  theviftoiy 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sopmr  phfw»il 
force  and  constancy  of  British  soldjer. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


Tde  battle  of  Copenhagen  wm  the 
reauU  of  the  bmous  Northern  confederacy 
in  leoo,  avowedly  Ibrmed  for  the  pur- 
p<we  of  laaintaining  and  recovering  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  the  seas, 
Iwi,  ia  reality,  to  attempt  to  cnuh  the 
tnarithne  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
ihus  gubserve  the  viewi  and  interest  of 

The  Emperor  Paul,  to  whom,  at  one 
period,  Oreal  Britain,  or  it  least  her 
miniscera,  looked  up  for  the  satvation  of 
Europe,  and  the  destructioa  of  France, 
oaa,  it  ii  now  uniTersally  acknowledged, 
a  madman  ;  hU  caprices  were  lo  extra- 
lagant,  and  his  pastions  lo  violent,  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  hit 
mraiutea  or  alliance.  Bonaparte,  fully 
anare  of  liis  disposition  and  turn  of 
mind,  look  advantage  of  it,  and  brought 

Vol.  II. 


him  completely  over  to  hia  inleresi. 
After  he  had  succeeded  in  detaching 
him  from  the  continental  confederation, 
he  resolved  to  render  him  subservient  to 
hii  vievrs  and  plans,  against  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain.  These  inieu- 
tions  of  Bonaparte  were  seconded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  BHliah  government 
towards  Paul.  Among  other  freaks,  he 
had  set  his  mind  on  the  acquisition  of 
Malta;  and  as  our  minisiry  were  not  so 
eaeer  to  give  up  this  important  island 
to  1dm,  as  he  was  to  receive  it,  lie  became 
violently  indignant,  and  ready  to  unite 
with  Bonaparte  in  any  of  his  designs 
against  tliis  country.  In  leas  tlian  a 
year  after  he  had  issued  his  famous  pro- 
clamation for  restoring  the  Bourbons  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  seiit  an  ambaS' 
sador   to  Pahs ;    K\d    Bonaparte,  in 
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order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  him, 
did  not  hesitate  to  promise  him  Malta, 
whenever  it  could  be  wrested  from  the 
English. 

But  Bonaparte  had  designs  on  other 
governments  besides  that  of  Russia,  in 
order  that  his  favourite  scheme  of  the 
liberty  of  the  seas  might  be  accom- 
plished.   Denmark  and  Sweden  were 
to  be  brought  into  the  confederacy :  how 
favourite  this  scheme  was  with  Bona- 
parte, and  how  constantly  it  was  present 
to  his  mind,  is.  evident  from  the  following 
curious    circumstance.       In    January^ 
1801,  the  National  Institute  of  France 
made  a  present  of  some  valuable  books, 
most  magnificently  bound,  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.    Bonaparte  was  at 
this  time  president  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute ;  ana  in  that  character,  he  accom- 
panied the  present  with  a  letter  of  com- 
pliment^  signed  *' Bonapartei  president 
of  the  National  Institute,   and    First 
Consul  of  France  "    On  the  letter  was 
a  iinely-executfld  vignetti,  representing 
Liberty  sailing  on  the  open  ocean  in  a 
shell,  with  this  motto,  Lihertc  de  M$r. 

Besides  the  jpowerAil  interference  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  with  the  courts  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  these  courts  were 
induced}  from  other  causes,  to  Join  the 
armed  neutrality.  France,  in  coofO" 
quence  of  our  mat  superiority  at  lea, 
was  unable,  in  ner  own  ▼essela,  to  brinff 
from  the  Baltio  the  nand  storet  which 
were  necessary  for  her  fleets.  The 
Swedes  and  Danes,  tempted  by  the  high 
price  which  these  articles  bore,  were  die- 
posed  to  run  all  risks  in  carrying  them 
to  France ;  and  when  their  merchant- 
ships  were  searched  and  stopped  by  our 
cruizers,  the  courts  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  gave  countenance,  and,  as  they 
thought,  protection,  to  this  contraband 
trade,  by  sending  out,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  ships  of  war  to  protect  their 
merchant-men.  Our  government  were 
flcware  of  this;  and,  though  extremely 
unwilling  to  bring  on  a  rupture  witn 
these  Northern  courts,  they  could  not 
suffer  such  a  practice  to  go  on  unchecked . 
In  the  year  1800,  particularly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  captain  of  a  Danish 
frigate  refusing  to  have  his  convoy 
searched,  an  engagement  took  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel :  this,  it  was 
at  the  time  apprehended,  would  have 
produced  an  immediate  and  open  rup- 


ture ;  which,  however,  was  prevented  at 
this  time,  partly  by  the  negociatioiu  of 
Lord  Whitwortli,and  partly  by  the  ap- 
pearance off  Copenhagen  of  nine  sul  of 
the  line,  four  bomb-ships,  and  fife  gaa- 
vessels,  under  the  commaiid  of  Admiial 
Dickson.    A  convention  was  signed  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  and  the  Danish  minister 
Bemstorf,  in  which  it  was  agreed  thai 
the  Danish  frigate  and  convoy,  which 
had  been  captured  and  carried  into  Deal, 
should  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  discusaipn 
respecting  the  right  which  the  fimefiih 
claimed,  of  visitintr  convoys,  fhoola  be 
adjourned  ton  fur&er  negodatiOD  to  be 
carried  on  in  London.    TOlthisnei^ 
elation  was  brought  to  a  tenninalioa,  tbe 
Danish  ships  were  to  sail  withont  oOBVoy, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean,  fer^ 
purpose  of  protection  from  the  BariNr; 
corsairs;  and  they  were  lobehsblato 
be  searched,  as  before.    It  is  entoit 
that  the  grand  point  in  dispule  was  to 
left  open  and  undetenninea;  and  in  this 
state  of  afflurs,  the  £mpefor  Pul  fomA 
no  difficulty  in  gaininff  ow  te  oooit  of 
Denmark  to  the  armea  neutiiKty. 
Sweden  also  was  bv  no  means  indis- 

E>sed  to  act  hoaiilely  towatds  Ortat 
rttain,  and  to  assert  what  was  tensed 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  sess. 
Her  fliat  cause  of  complaint  against  tbs 
country  ocourred  in  the  y«ar  1798.  U 
the  month  of  Janoaiy  in  that  ymtj^ 
fleet  of  Swedish  mcrohattt-meDi  ma 
with  iron  and  hemp  for  France,  was  de- 
tained by  the  British  cruisers.  ^Imb 
the  cause  came  into  the  Adbniralty  ovBt, 
the  ships  and  cargoes  were  condemned. 
The  pnde  and  resentment  of  the  Swedish 
king  were  greatly  irritated  by  tins  coor 
demnation ;  and  they  were  ml  fuxtbff 
roused  by  the  following  drcumstsiioe^ 
which  happened  about  the  end  of  August 
1800.  An  English  frigate,and  the  boat* 
belonging  to  the  Minotaur  man^-Wi 
resoWed  to  attempt  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  two  Spanish  frigates,  vbick 
were  lying  in  the  inner  harbour  of 
Barcelona :  in  proceeding  on  this  ente^ 
prise,  Uiey  fell  m  with  a  Swedish  mer- 
chant-man ;  and  as  they  conceived  ^ 
would  gain  the  harbour  much  soooa  oo 
board  of  her  than  in  their  own  ship  and 
boats,  they  took  forcible  possession  of 
her  till  they  approached  the  hariwur* 
when  they  let  her  go.  TheoouitofSpaia 
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mftde  loud  complaints  to  the  king  of 
Sweden  on  this  subject ;  and  the  latter 
vented  his  hostile  spirit  against  this 
countiyi  iu  the  most  bitter  and  violent 
language. 

Prussia  also^  though  she  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  maritime  power,  joined 
in  this  conl^denu^y  :  she  did  not  want 
plausible  pretexts.  In  ^e  banning  of 
October,  IdOO,  a  I'russian  vessel  with 
nsTsl  stores,  bound  for  the  Texel,  was 
taken  by  an  English  frlffate,  and  carried 
into  Cttxhaven.  The  king  of  Prussia 
immediately  ordefed  ft  body  of  troops  to 
march  into  this  place ;  and  though  the 
senate  of  Hamburgh,  to  whose  territory 
Cuxhaven  belongs,  purchased  the  cftp- 
tured  vessel,  and  restored  her  to  her 
owners,  the  Prussian  troops  still  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  town. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1800,  the 
Emperor  Paul  caused  it  to  be  announced, 
as  ms  own  opinion,  in  the  Petersbureh 
Gazette,  that  a  rupture  would  probably 
tasue  between  Russia  and  England : 
and  in  the  same  Gazette,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  an  official  note  to  the  foreign 
ministers  at  the  Russian  court  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  it  was  declared,  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  being  determined  to 
deKnd  his  rights,  had  been  pleased  to 
command  thai  an  embargo  should  be 
Ud  on  all  English  ships,  till  the  conven- 
tion between  him  and  England,  bv  which 
be  was  promised  the  possession  of  Mdta, 
sbonld  be  executed. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  the  ports 
of  Petersburgh,  Revel,  and  Cronstadt, 
nearly  three  hundred  British  ships ;  tliese 
^*ere  all  seized,  and  Uieir  commanders 
and  crews  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  some  to  the  disiabce  of 
One  thousand  miles,  where  they  were 
thrown  into  prison.  At  Narva,  the  Bri- 
tish seameo  making  some  resistance  to 
this  measure,  the  emperor  ordered  all 
their  vessels  there  to  be  burnt :  and  he 
again  declared  in  the  Petersburgh  Ga- 
zette, thai  the  embargo  should  not  be 
taken  ofi^  till  Malta  was  given  up  to  him. 
The  kin^  of  Sweden  soon  afterwards 
visited  his  Imperial  Majesty;  and  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1800,  the  North- 
em  confedefacy  was  signed  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  Prussia  acceded  to 
>t«  It  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  armed 
netttiality   of  1780,  but  rather  more 


favourable  to  belligeretit  powers  at  sea, 
and  less  so  to  neutrals. 

The  British  ffovemment  were  still  dis- 
posed to  settle  the  differences  in  an  amica- 
ble way  by  negociation ;  but  they  also 
thought  it  pfudent  to  meet  the  embargo 
laid  on  by  the  Northern  powers,  by  a 
seizure  of  all  vessels  belonging  to  them, 
at  that  time  lying  in  the  British  harbours. 
Of  these,  Uie  greatest  number  belonged 
to  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  the  merchant- 
ships  belonginff  to  Sweden  and  abroad 
were  calculated  to  amount  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifW ;  of  these,  two  hundred 
were  either  seized  ftt  sea,  or  detained  in 
English  harbours. 

The  Danish  navy,  at  this  time,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
with  about  thirty-one  frigates  and  smaller 
Vessels,  exclusive  of  guard-ships.  The 
Swedes  had  eighteen  ships  ot^the  line, 
fburteen  frigates  and  sloops,  seventy- four 
galleys  and  smaller  vessels,  besides  gun 
boats ;  and  this  force  t<ras  in  a  far  better 
state  of  equipment  than  the  Danish. 
The  Russians  had  eighty-two  sail  of  the 
line  and  forty  frigates.  Of  these  there 
were  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line  at  Cron- 
stadt,Revel,Petersburgh,  and  Archangel ; 
but  die  Russian  fleet  was  ill  manned,  ill 
officered,  and  ill  equipped. 

As  It  was  naturally  supposed  that 
Copenhagen  would  be  the  first  object  of 
British  attack,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Zealand  ;  the  Sound,  particu- 
larly, was  fortified,  both  on  the  Swedish 
andf  Danish  sides.  Batteries  were 
ejected  on  tlie  island  of  Amak,  and  on 
the  Sproe  in  the  Belt,  in  case  the  British 
fleet  snoiild  venture  to  take  that  passage. 
Red-hot  shot  were  prepared  ;  and  artil- 
lery-men were  stationea  in  all  the  batte- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  firing  them. 

Such  were  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Danes  for  their  defence ;  let  us  now 
look  to  the  means  which  the  British 
ministry  had  resolved  to  employ,  to 
bring  the  Northern  courts  to  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation,  when  it  found 
that  the  differences  could  not  be  adjusted, 
without  having;  recourse  to  war. 

The  fleet  which  was  destined  to  dis- 
solve this  formidable  Northern  confede- 
racy, consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  a  great  number 
of  boml>-vessels  and  gun-boats,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  fifly-two  soil :  it 
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had  on  board  several  regiments  of  ma- 
rines and  of  riflemen.  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  commanded  it,  and  he  had 
under  him  Lord  Nelson,  as  second  in 
command.  It  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on 
the  12th  of  March.  Soon  after  its  depai^ 
ture,  the  Invincible,  74,  struck  on  a 
sand-bank,  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  bv 
which  accident  she  was  so  much  injured, 
that  she  soon  afterwards  sunk,  and  four 
hundred  of  her  crew  perished. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  arrived  in  the 
Cattegat,  the  admiral  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  the  governor  of  Cronenburgh 
Castle,  to  ask  whether  he  had  received 
orders  to  Are  at  the  British  fleet,  as  the 
admiral  must  consider  the  first  gun  to  be 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark. The  governor  said,  in  answer, 
that  the  Briti»i  minister  had .  not  been 
sent  away  from  Copenhagen,  but  had 
obtained  a  passport  at  his  own  demand. 
Ue  himself,  as  a  soldier,  could  not  meddle 
with  politics  ;  but  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  suffer  a  fleet,  of  which  the  intention 
was  not  yet  known,  to  approach  the  guns 
of  the  castle  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
command  :  and  he  requested,  if  the  Bri- 
tish admiral  should  think  proper  to 
make  any  proposals  to  the  kins^  of  Den- 
mark, that  he  might  be  apprised  of  it 
before  the  fleet  approached  nearer.  Dur- 
ing this  intercourse,  a  Dane,  who  came 
on  board  the  commander*s  ship,  having 
occasion  to  express  his  business  in  writ- 
ing, found  the  pen  blunt ;  and  holding 
it  up,  sarcastically  said,  "  If  your  guns 
are  not  better  pointed  than  your  pens, 
you  will  make  little  impression  on  Co- 
pcnha(ren !" 

Sir  Ilyde  Parker  immediately  entered 
the  Soundj  keeping  near  the  Swedish 
coast,  from  wliicn  he  received  no  hostile 
indications,  while  the  fire  from  the  for- 
tress of  Cronenburgh  was  distant  and 
harmless.  The  fleet  were  nearly  four 
hours  in  passing  the  Sound ;  after  which, 
huving  come  to  an  anchor  within  a  short 
diiitance  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  the 
Admiral,  in  company  with  Vice-admiral 
I^rd  Nelson,  and  Admiral  Graves,  re- 
connoitred the  formidable  preparations 
whicli  were  made  for  defending  it.  These 
consisted  principally  of  an  extensive  and 
\ery  strong  line  of  ships,  pontoons, 
giilleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats,  all  of 
which  were  rangred  in  the  road  of  Copen- 
hagen.   Near  me  entrance  to  this  road,  I 


are  two  small  islands  called  the  Crams ; 
on  these  were  erected  strong  and  fonoi- 
dable  batteries,  which  flanked  and  sap- 
port^  the  line  of  ships,  &c :  on  the 
ULrgttt  of  these  batteries  were  monnted 
nearly  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Id  the 
inner  road  of  Copenhagen,  two  ships  of 
seventy  guns  and  a  laige  fiigate  lay; 
while  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  eih 
trance  into  the  aiaeual,  two  lixty-four- 
gun  ^ips,  without  masts,  were  moored. 
After  two  days  spent  in  examining  these 
preparations  for  defence,  the  British 
admirals  formed  their  plan,  and  came 
to  the  resolution  of  commencing  the 
attack  from  tlie  southward. 

Lord  Nelson  volunteered  his  serrioes 
on  this  most  important  and  arduous  en- 
terprise, and  he  prepared  for  its  execu- 
tion wiUi  his  accustomed  circumspection 
and  prudence;  he  first  examined  and 
buoyed  the  outer  channel  of  the  middle 
ground,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  ^ 
ceeded  to  an  anchor  off  Draco  point, 
with  the  armament  he  meant  to  employ 
on  the  occasion :  this  consisted  of  twel^t 
sail  of  the  line,  all  the  frigates,  bombs, 
fire-ships,  and  all  tlie  small  vnsels. 
While  Lord  Nelson  was  employed  in  the 
grand  and  principal  attack,  the  otber 
ships  were  to  menace  the  Crown  batteries, 
ana  the  four  Danish  ships  of  the  line 
that  lay  at  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal. 

On  the  following  morning,  April  ^od, 
Lord  Nelson  threw  out  the  signal  for  the 
attack :  the  fleet  immediately  weighed 
anchor  and  made  sail :  their  principal 
object  was  six  sail  of  the  line,  dereo 
floating  batteries,  carrying  from  eighteen 
eighteen-pounders,  to  twenty-six  twenty- 
four  pounders,  and  one  bomb-sbip,  be- 
sides gun- vessels.  As  the  navigatioa  ia 
this  part  was  very  narrow  and  intricatet 
the  Bellona  and  Russell,  two  of  I^ 
Nelson's  fleet,  unfortunately  took  the 
ground,  where  they  were,  however,  of 
some  service  in  the  attack.  The  ^Vga- 
memnon  not  being  able  to  weather  the 
shoal,  which  lay  m  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  was  obliged  to  aodior.  A^ 
these  vessels  were  more  paiticiilarty 
meant  to  have  acted  against  ibe  Crowa 
batteries,  the  British  line  opposed  to 
them  was  necessarily  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  not 
stretching  out  so  far  as  to  be  opposed  t* 
the  whole  range  of  these  batteries.    TV 
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D^ann  and  the  Monarch  suSered  a 
reiy  htarj  lou  of  men ;  and  exposed 
Capuiu  Riou,  to  whom  Lord  Nelion 
hu  auigned  the  command  and  direclion 
oriniiallsauadronorfrigBtea,  toa  ttioit 
galling  fire,  m  which  he  loat  his  tire. 

Loid  Nelson  had  lioisted  bis  flag  on 
trasRl  of  the  Elephant;  and  abreast  of 
het  wen  ilstioDed  the  bomb-vewels  :  the 
gim-boati,  in  the  mean  lime,  though 
tieiy  exenion  was  made  to  bring  them 
up,  were  unable  to  stem  the  strong  cui' 
rent,  and  iheJT  services  were,  ot  coune, 
in  a  great  measure,  lost. 

A  few  mmutes  after  ten  o'clodi,  tlie 
tctioti  commenced.  The  Edgar,  coro- 
minded  b; Captain  George  MurrBy,led 
llie  Tan  in  a  reiy  gallant  style ;  for  up- 
>nrdi  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  the  battle 
iBgcd  in  the  most  determined  manner. 
The  Danes  fought  for  the  defence  of  their 
nalJTe  land,  in  the  view  of  tlieir  prince, 
and  oF  their  wives  and  children.  Tlieir 
Mtiie  courage,  which  is,  perhaps,  second 
only  lo  that  of  the  Britiali,  was  ro- — -■ 
hf  the  situation  in  which  they 
placed.  The  British  fought  directed  and 
animated  by  the  example  and  presence 
of  Nelsoii ;  and  he  was  able  to  call  from 
Ihe  British  heart  all  the  courage  and 
biaverywhich  it  contained.  Whensuth 
■cie  the  respective  opponents,  it  may 
"ell  be  conceived  what  was  the  tr' 
of  Ihe  engagement. 

Rclween  one  and  two  the  fire  of  the 
Danes  slackened  ;  about  two  it  ceased 
l^rom  the  greater  part  of  their  line,  and 
Mime  of  their  lighter  ships  were  adrift. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  take  posses- 
iiDii  of  those  which  struck,  because  the 


batteries  on  Amak  Island  protected  them, 
and  because  an  irregular  lire  was  kept 
up  from  the  ships  themselves  as  the  boats 
approached.  This  arose  from  the  natur« 
oftheaction:  the  crews  were  continually 
reinforced  from  the  shore;  and  fresh  men 
coming  on  board,  did  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  flag  had  been  struck,  or,  perhaps, 
did  not  heed  it ;  mauy,  or  most  of  them 
never  having  been  engaged  in  war  before 
— knowingnotbing,  therefore,  of  its  laws, 
and  thinking  only  of  defending  their 
country  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Dan- 
brog  fired  upon  the  Elephant's  boats  in 
this  manner,  though  her  commodore  had 
removed  her  pendant  and  deserted  her, 
though  she  had  struck,  and  though  she 
was  in  flames.  After  she  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  commodore,  Draun 
fought  her  till  helost  his  right  hand,  and 
then  Captain  Lemming  took  the  com- 
mand. This  unexpected  renewal  of  her 
fire  made  the  Elephant  and  Glatton 
renew  theirs,  till  slie  was  not  only  silenced, 
but  nearly  every  man  in  the  praamr^, 
ahead  and  aslem  of  her,  vras  killed. 
When  the  smoke  of  their  guns  died 
away,  she  vras  seen  drifting  in  flames 
before  the  vrind :  those  of  her  craw  who 
remained  alive,  and  able  to  exert  them- 
selves, tlirowing  tliemselves  out  at  her 
port-holes.  Captain  Bertie,  of  the 
Ardent,  sent  his  launch  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  saved  twenty-three  of  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  battle,  perceiving 
that  the  ships  and  batteries  of  the  enemy 
were  in  his  power.  Lord  Nelson  retired 
and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the 
Crown  Prince  : — "  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Nelson  has  been  commanded  to  spare 
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DenmArky  when  she  no  longer  lesisU. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her 
shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ;  but 
if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  that  he  has  taken,  without  having 
the  power  of  savii^  the  men  who  hare 
so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never 
be  the  enemies  of  the  English/'  This 
note  was  addressed  "To  the  brothers  of 
Englishmen,  the  Danes." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed, 
that  Lord  Nelson,  at  the  time  he  dis- 
patched this  note  to  the  Danes,  was 
placed  in  rather  awkward  and  difficult 
circumstances  : — the  principal  batteries, 
as  well  as  the  ships  wnich  vere  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  still 
unconquered;  two  of  his  own  vessels 
were  aground,  and  (exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire,  others,  if  the  battle  continued,  might 
be  exposed  to  a  similar  fate ;  while  he 
fbuna  that  it  would  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable to  bring  off  the  prizes  unaer  the 
fire  of  the  batteries.  These  considerations, 
undoubtedly,  influenced  him  in  resolving 
to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities, 
in  addition  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  British  ministry  to 
spare  the  Danes,  and  the  respect  he 
must  have  felt  for  their  brave  derence. 

His  lordship's  note  was  delivered  to 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  who  sent 
an  officer  on  board  to  inquire  what  was 
the  object  in  sending  it.    Lord  Nelson 
replied,  that  his  object  in  sending  the 
truce  was  humanity ;  and  that  with  hum- 
ble duty  to  his   Royal    Highness,  he 
should  consider  this  the  greatest  victory 
he  ever  gained,  if  it  were  the  cause  of  a 
happy  reconciliation  between  his  own 
most  gracious  Sovereign  and  his  Majesty 
the  Kins  of  Denmark.    Lord  Nelsofi^ 
afterwards,  told  the  prince,  that  ''Th« 
French  fought  brave^,  but  that  they 
could  not  have  stood  for  one  hour  the 
fight  which  the  Danes  maintain^  for 
four.    I  have  been  (added  he)  in  one 
hundred  and  five  engagements  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  but  that  of  to-day  was 
the  most  terrible  of  all.''    An  armistice 
was  soon  concluded,  for  fourteen  weeks  ) 
the  principal  condition  of  which  was,  that 
for  that  period,  the  armed  confederation, 
so  far  as  it  respected  Denmark,  should 
be  suspended ;  while  the  British  admiral 
was  to  reap  all  the  fruiu  of  his  victory. 


As  several  of  the  British  ships  vicr 
very  much  disabled.  Sir  Hjde  Psikcr 
left  them  at  Copenhagen,  under  Lord 
Nelson,  and  proceeded  widt  the  remiin- 
der  up  the  Baltic.  It  has  been  tlmdy 
mentioned,  that  though  the  fleet,  in  pssi- 
ing  through  the  Sound,  kept  veryneir 
to  the  Swedish  coast,  the  batteries  there 
did  not  fire  a  single  shot  at  them.  Thb 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Sweden,  though 
she  had  joined  the  armed  confcdentkn, 
was  not  very  sincere  in  the  cause;  oral 
least,  from  the  jealousy  whidi  hid  long 
subsisted  between  her  and  Denmiik, 
that  She  was  not  indisposed  to  see  that 

S»wer  injured  by  the  British  fleet  After 
e  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  learned  that  the  Swedish  fleet 
had  actually  left  Cariscrona,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  junction  wiih  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Revel;  he  therefore 
directed  his  course  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Bomholm ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Swedish  adminl 
learned  that  the  Bridsh  were  in  qoest  of 
him,  he  very  prudently  returned  to  pot. 

When  Lord  Nelson  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Swedish  sauadron  had  put 
to  sea,  and  that  Sir  Hyae  Parkenfisin 
pursuit  of  them,  he  became  restleai 
and  impatient ;  he  could  not  endure  the 
idea  that  a  battle  should  take  place  in 
which  he  was  not  engaged,  while  there 
was  a  possibility  of  joining  in  it.  He 
tlierefore  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned, 
and  set  oiT  in  hopes  of  reaching  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  before  he  came  up  wifli  the 
Swedish  fleet*  In  his  hufty  and  imptr 
tience  he  forgot  his  cloak,  and  the  wea- 
ther being  very  cold,  the  master  of  (he 
Bellona,  whom  he  had  taken  with  bio. 
ofl^d  him  his  great  coat,  which  hi&  lord- 
ship refbsedi  **  Ho,  I  am  not  cold,  a; 
anxiety  Ibr  my  countty  will  keep  nt 
Wattnr  He  then  asked  the  master  if 
be  thought  the  fleet  hid  sailed ;  and  oo 
his  replying,  '*  1  should  rather  luppose 
not,  my  lofd/'  his  lordship  obcei^td, 
"  If  they  arci|  we  thall  follow  diero  » 
Cariscrona  in  the  boau  by  God."  T^ 
distance  wia  at  teiei  ilAjr  leagues.  Ai 
mldnlghty  howevefi  tiiey  reached  the 
British  fleet. 

While  (Kf  Hyde  fttler  was  endai- 
vottring  to  iflduee  the  Swedish  adsird 
to  abtmdon  hostile  meittures,  an  exiire»» 
arrived  from  PeteTsburgh,  of  the  dcsik 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  uid  of  the  aoccs- 
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fl'ooof  Alennder;  which  led  to  a  pact* 
fication,  first  ^th  Sweden,  and  after- 
wards with  RuMia. 

Dt,  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  NeUon, 
says, "  This  was,  indeed,  a  mournful  day 
for  Copenhagen  I  It  was  Good  Friday ; 
bat  the  gendial  agitation,  and  the  mourn- 
iiig  which  was  in  every  bouse,  made  all 
disdoction  of  days  be  forgotten.  There 
were,  at  that  hour,  thousands  in  that 
city,  who  felt,  and  more,  perbap«,  who 
needed,  the  consolations  of  Christianity ; 
—but  few  or  none  who  could  be  calm 
enough  to  think  of  its  observances.  The 
£nglish  were  actively  employed  in  re* 
fitting  their  own  ships,  securing  the 
prizes,  and  distributing  the  prisoners; 
the  Danes,  in  carrying  on  shore  and 
disposing  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
It  bad  been  a  murderous  action.  Our 
loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  Fart  of  this 
sianghter  might  have  been  spared.  The 
Gomnaodinz  officer  of  the  troops  on 
board  one  of  our  own-ships,  asked  where 
^i  men  should  be  stationed  ?  He  was 
told  that  they  could  be  of  no  use ;  that 
th^  were  not  near  enough  for  musketry, 
tod  were  not  wanted  at  the  guns ;  they 
had,  therefore,  better  go  below.  This, 
he  said,  was  impossible, — ^it  would  be 
a  disgrace  that  could  never  be  wiped 
*»ay.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn  up 
upon  the  gangway,  to  satisfy  this  cruel 
point  of  honour;  and  there,  without  the 
possibility  of  annoving  the  enemy,  they 
were  mowed  down! 

"  The  sympathy  of  the  Danes  for  their 
countrymen,  whc^  had  bled  in  their  de- 
fence, was  not  weakened  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  in  this  instance.  Things 
needful  tor  the  service,  or  the  comfort  of 
the  wounded,  were  sent  in  profusion  to 
the  hospitals,  till  the  superintendents 
gave  public  notice  that  they  could  receive 
no  more.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
action,  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  naval 
cbttrchyard :  the  ceremony  was  made  as 
public  and  as  solemn  as  the  occasion 
required ; — such  a  procession  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  that,  or,  perhaps,  in 
nny  other  city.  A  public  monument  was 
erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  slain 
were  gathered  together.  A  subscription 
was  entered  into  on  the  day  of  the  fune- 
^^9  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and 
coUections  in  siid  of  it  made  throughout 
all  the  cfaurdiee  in  the  kingdom.    This 


appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  was 
made  with  circumstances  which  gave  it 
full  effect  A  monument  was  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  surmounted  by 
the  Danish  colours :  voung  maidens, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  round  it,  with 
either  one  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battle,  or  the  widow  and  orphans  of  some 
one  who  had  fallen ;  a  suitable  oration 
was  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  pa- 
triotic hymns  and  songs  were  afterwards 
performed.  Medals  were  distributed  tQ 
all  the  officers,  and  to  the  men  ^ho  had 
distinguished  themselves.  Poets  and 
painters  vied  with  each  other  in  cele« 
orating  a  battle,  which,  disastrous  as  it 
was,  had  yet  been  honourable  to  their 
country :  some,  with  pardonable  sophis- 
try, represented  the  advantage  of  the  day 
as  on  their  own  side.  One  writer  dis* 
covered  a  more  curiousi  but  less  dis* 
putable  ground  of  satisfaction,  in  the 
reflection,  that  Nelson,  as  mi^  be  in« 
ferred  from  his  name,  was  of  Danish 
descent,  and  his  actions,  therefore,  the 
Dane  argued,  were  attributable  to  Danish 
valour.'' 

In  this  memorable  battle  the  moat 
undaunted  courage  was  displayed  on 
both  sides.  *'The  prince  royal  had 
taken  his  station  on  one  of  the  batteries, 
from  which  he  beheld  the  action  and 
issued  his  orders.  Denmark  had  never 
been  engaged  in  so  arduous  a  contest, 
and  never  did  the  Danes  more  nobly 
display  their  national  courage :  a  cou- 
rage not  more  unhappily  than  impoli- 
tiodly  exerted  in  subserviency  to  the 
interest  of  France.  Captain  Thura,  of 
the  Indfoedsretten,  fell  early  in  the 
action;  and  all  his  officers,  except  one 
lieutenant  and  one  marine  officer,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  con-» 
fusion,  the  colours  were  either  struck  or 
shot  away ;  but  she  was  moored  athwart 
one  of  the  batteries  in  such  a  situation, 
that  the  British  made  no  attempt  to 
board  her ;  and  a  boat  was  despatched 
to  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of  her 
situation.  He  turned  to  those  about 
him,  and  said,  *  Gentlemen,  Thura  is 
killed ;  which  of  you  will  take  the  com* 
mand  ? '  Schroedersee,  a  captain  who  had 
lately  resigned,  on  account  of  extreme 
ill  health,  answered  in  a  feeble  voice, 
'  I  will  1'  and  hastened  on  board.  The 
crew,  perceiving  a  new  commander 
coming  alongside,  hoisted  their  ooburs 
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agaio,  and  fired  a  broadside.  Schroe- 
dersee,  when  he  came  on  deck,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  called  to  those  in  the  boat 
to  get  quickly  on  board :  a  ball  struck 
him  at  that  moment.  A  lieutenant,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  then  took  the 
command,  and  continued  to  fight  the 
ship.  A  youth  of  seventeen,  by  name 
Viliemoes,  paiticulariy  distinguished 
himself  on  this  memoiable  day.  He 
had  Tolunteered  to  take  the  command 
of  a  floating  battery ;  which  was  a  raft, 
consisting  merely  of  a  number  of  beams 
nailed  together,  with  a  flooring  to  support 
the  guns :  it  was  sauaie,  with  a  breast- 
work full  of  port-noles,  and  without 
masts,— carrying  twenty-four  guns,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  With 
this  he  got  under  the  stem  of  the  Elephant, 
below  the  reach  of  the  stem-chasers; 
and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms 
from  the  marines,  fought  his  raft,  till  the 
truce  was  announced,  with  such  skill,  as 
well  as  courage,  as  to  excite  Nelson's 
warmest  admiration." 

in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  Nelson 
was  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  in  all  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  "A  shot 
through  the  mainmast  knocked  the 
splinters  about ;  and  he  observed  to  one 
of  his  officers  with  a  smile,  *  It  is  warm 
work ;  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to 
any  of  us  at  a  moment:' — and  then 
stopping  short  at  the  gangway,  added, 
witn  emotion — '  But  mark  you  1  I  would 
not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.'  About 
this  time  the  signal  lieutenant  called  out, 
that  number  thirty-nine«  (the  signal  for 
discontinuing  the  action)  was  thrown 
out  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
continued  to  walk  the  deck,  and  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  signal 
officer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and 
asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  *  No,' 
he  replied;  'acknowledge  it.'  Pse- 
sently  he  called  after  him  to  know 
if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still 
hoisted  ;  and  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, sftid, '  Mind  you  keep  it  so.' 
He  now  paced  the  deck,  moving  the 
Slump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner 
whicli  always  indicated  great  emotion. 
*  Do  you  know,'  siud  he  to  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, *  what  is  shown  on  board  the  com- 
mander-in-chief? Number  thirty-nine!' 
Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meant.— 
*Wby,  to  leave  off"  action!'     Then,  | 


shraggine  up  his  shoulders,  he  repesled 
the  words— 'Leave  off  action?  Now, 
damn  me  if  I  do !  You  know,  Folej,* 
turning  to  the  captain,  *  I  have  only  one 
eye, — I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  some- 
times:' and  then,  putting  his  gltss  to 
his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  mind 
which  sports  with  bitterness,  he  ex- 
claimed, <  I  really  do  not  see  the  sign&lV 
Presently  he  exclaimed,  'Dsnui  the 
signal!  Keep  mine  for  closer  bittle 
flying?  TbatS  the  vray  I  ansner  such 
sisals  ?  Nail  mine  to  the  mastV  Ad- 
miral Graves,  who  was  so  situated  thai 
he  could  not  dtscera  what  was  done  ob 
board  the  Elephant,  disobeyed  Sir  Hyde's 
signal  in  like  manner,  whether  by  mis- 
take, or  by  a  like  brave  intentioo,  hss 
not  been  made  known.  The  otbershtpe 
of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Neboa,  con- 
tinued the  action.  The  signal,  howerer, 
saved  Riou's  little  squa£oa,  but  did 
not  save  its  heroic  leader.  Thb  squid- 
ron,  which  was  nearest  the  commtxider- 
in-diief,  obeyed,  and  hatded  off.  It 
had  suffered  severely  in  its  most  uneqial 
contest.  For  a  long  time  the  AmizoD 
had  been  firing,  enveloped  in  smoke, 
when  Riou  desued  his  men  to  stand  bit, 
and  let  the  smoke  clear  off,  that  they 
might  see  what  they  vrere  abooL  A 
fatal  order;  for  the  Danes  then  got 
clear  sight  of  her  from  the  batteries,  and 
pointed  their  guns  with  such  tremendoai 
effect,  that  nothing  but  the  sigml  for 
retreat  saved  thb  frigate  from  destnictioD. 
'What  will  Nelson  think  of  usi'  vts 
Riou's  mournful  exclamation,  when  lie 
unwillingly  drew  off.  He  had  ben 
wounded  in  tlie  head  by  a  spltntcf, 
and  was  sitting  on  a  gun,  enootusgim 
his  men,  when,  just  as  the  Aiduod 
showed  her  stem  to  the  IVdciooer  tat* 
tery,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side; 
and  another  shot  swept  away  sevenl 
marines,  who  were  hauling  in  the  msis 
brace.  *  Come,  then,  my  boys !'  cned 
Riou  ;  <  let  us  die  all  togeUief  V  IV 
words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  befcie 
a  raking  shot  cut  him  in  two.  E^nfi 
it  had  been  Nelson  himself,  the  Btitcii 
navy  could  not  have  suffered  a  serotf 
loss." 

London :— Printed  by  JonBra  Last,  9,  M«aH 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 


The  lown  of  Si.  Sebutian,  previous 
U)  the  siege,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
ia  Spain.  It  is  lituAted  on  a  tongue  of 
luid,  nutning  nenrl;  eMt  and  weM — the 
oorthern  itde  of  which  ii  waihed  hy  the 
•iter  Gurume*,  «nd  the  southern  by  the 
n*.  On  the  tennination  of  thti  penin- 
sula, and  immedively  over  the  town. 
Km  an  immense  rock,  on  the  summit  of 
which  sUnds  the  castle.  A  short  dis- 
ttmce  lo  the  south  lie*  the  isLand  of 
Wta  Clara,  then  in  pomeasion  of  the 
Briiish,  on  which  a  battery  had  been 
ended,  and  inaanedwith  seamen. 

The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully 
ramantic  Rising,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  sea,  it  forms  delightful  t-arieties  of 
hill  and  dale— rocks  and  ravines,  skirted 
with  grovea,  and  wooded  with  cork, 
pbiie  and  btrdi-treei,  till  it  iwells  at 


last  into  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
the  lower  Pyrenees.  Such  was  the 
Rcene  on  which  I  gazed,  from  the  heights 
which  covered  our  camp,  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  ofSepiember,1813,  The  coast 
of  Spain  was  seen  stretching  away  likr 
B  mist-wreath  along  the  ocean — the  sea 
was  bright  and  calm :  not  a  cloud  ob- 
scured the  sky  :  not  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
red the  leaves,  or  broke  upon  the  sur- 
rounding silence — when  all  at  once,  on 
a  signal  being  made,  fidy-four  pieces  of 
artillery  opened  their  lire  upon  the  castle 
with  such  a  crash  of  thunder,  as  if 
heaven  and  earth  were  coming  tether. 
Immediately  after  tlie  fiasb  and  cloud 
from  the  batteries  below,  froaioents  of 
the  castle  wall  were  seen  tumbhoK  down, 
and  the  fire  was  kept  up  wiUi  such 
unceasing  and  tremendous  efTetit,  that 
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at  about  one  o'clock  jp.  m,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  hoisted  at  the  Mirador  hattery,  and 
tenns  of  capituUttion  proposedy  which 
were  agreed  to.  The  French  troops^ 
amounting  to  1836  men^  including  the 
sick  and  wounded,  were  to  surrender^ 
and  the  5  th  division  of  the  British  army 
marched  into  the  town  to  receive  them, 
the  bands  of  music  of  the  various  regi- 
ments playing  the  favourite  march,  '<  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes  T'  Our 
troops  were  drawn  up  along  the  ramparts, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  perceived  thd 
French  garrison,  headed  by  their  com* 
raander,  General  Bey,  slowly  advancing 
from  the  castle,  and  wending  down  the 
side  of  the  rock  in  long  serpentine  lines, 
by  its  only  narrow  pathway.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  town,  immediately  below 
the  place  where  we  were  stationed,  the 
gamson  threw  down  their  arms  with  an 
air  of  indignation ;  and  at  that  moment  a 
fsw4$'j<n/t  was  fired  from  the  battery  at 
the  termmation  of  the  trenches;  after 
which,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  General 
Hey,  stepping  out  from  thdr  lespective 
troops,  met  and  shook  handii  and  doubt- 
less experienced 

"  The  ■ttmjoy  whieh  wankin  fetl 
In  focmen  worthy  of  thdr  •tatl.*' 

Along  with  the  garrison  were  three  ladies, 

the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  French 

commissary.    A  Bntish  ofHeer  escorted 

them  from  the  scene  of  confusion,  and 

they  were  permitted  to  return  to  France. 

The  castle  had  been  defended  by  the 
French  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and, 
from  the  devastations  of  our  shot  and 
shells,  which  every  part  of  it  exhibited, 
was  evidently  no  longer  tenable.  It 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  of 
France,  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  our  ships  of  war,  pro- 
visions had  been  thrown  into  the  gar* 
risen  by  means  of  boats  during  the 
night. 

The  recollection  of  St.  Sebastian  will 
haunt  me  as  long  as  I  live.  It  exhibited 
a  scene  sufficient  to  blanch  the  hair 
and  to  wither  the  heart.  Many  of  the 
streets  were  blown  up  into  hills  of  rub- 
bish. Not  a  house  was  left  entire — not 
a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen — not  a 
sound  did  I  hear  but  the  echo  of  my 
own  foot-falls  through  the  lonely  streets, 
or  the  wind  as  it  moaned  away  through 
that  city  of  the  dead  which  stood  in  all 
the  blackness  of  recent  ruin,  fiur  more  I 


appalline  than  the  grass-grown  streets 
and  ivyed  walls  which  time  has  reoovsted 
with  die  freshness  of  nature,  shedding 
beauty  over  desolation.     Around  the 
trenches  the  dead  in  some  instanees  hid 
been  buried ;  but  so  partially,  that  their 
feet  and  hands  were  frequently  to  be 
seen  above  the  turf,  with  the  flesh  nunii- 
dering  away,  and  the  bones  whitening  io 
the  air.    Along  the  ramparts  and  streets, 
they  lay  in  groups,  even  as  they  had 
been  mown  down ;   and  innuroenble 
handa,  Is^   uul  anns,  ncre  itroim 
around,  in  the  variout  stages  of  dscsy, 
and  roamed  and  half-devoured  byfaiids 
of  prey.    Numben  of  dead  boditt  sho 
were  floating  beneath  the  walk,  foUovcd 
by  swarms  of  fishes.    The  eflluvia  ns 
dreadful ;  but  I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon 
this  scene  of  horror. 

In  the  capture  of  Si.  Sebaftian,  ttoe 
are  a  few  points  which  chiefly  iMtit 
attention,  and  which  it  is  our  du^  to 
notice  with  marked  emphasis,  u  oon- 
stittttlng  the  chartoteristic  feataifs  of 
the  brilliant  acquisition.  The  fint  d 
theie  was  the  gallantry  of  the  first  antttlt 
^"  Not  a  man.*'  said  Sir  Thomas  Gift- 
ham,  **  escaped  with  his  life,  who  it- 
tempted  to  ascend  the  ridge  f  in  other 
words,  who  first  advanoed  to  the  hreseh 
in  the  walls,  and  who  attempted  to  lesle 
it.  Now,  aa  these  troops  aoftnoed  m  t 
long  thread  of  tingle  filaa,  they  of  oonne 
did  not  all  reach  the  breach  togtte; 
and  by  a  neoessary  conaequenot,  nesy 
of  them  must  have  seen  tneir  comndes 
fall  successively  by  their  sides.  Under 
these  drcumstanoes — as  they  wen  sH 
killed — ^they  must  have  each  advaaosi 
in  his  turn,  and  though  they  saw  diM 
their  eflfort  was  attended  with  narly 
certain  death,  they  still  peiaiated,  aad 
each  fell  in  his  turn.  TiasM  is  a  simlsr 
proof  of  the  determined  chandv  oi  thii 
assault,  and  speaks  vohiraea  in  itadf. 

The  second  chaiacteriatic  was  the 
conduct  of  those  distinguiahad  offievf 
by  whom,  as  volunteers,  or  unneon- 
sarily,  the  storm  was  led.  It  f  if  y  seldna 
occurs  that  raeh  a  service  as  that  eftht 
assault  of  breaches  is  led  by  geoeisl 
officers ;  but  here  the  seooDd  in  cod- 
mand,  under  General  Sir  T.  Oiahsn, 
took  the  command  in  person  of  the 
storming  column,  was  woiuded  most 
severely,  and  then  euflered  hims^  «i^ 
much  reluctance,  to  be  evried  fioin  iht 
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field.  Sir  R.  Flttchtr,  monovtr,  the 
dineting  engineer  of  the  siege,  wai 
kiUed  in  the  trenchesy  or  iminedifttely 
open  Ititfng  them,  and  Mftjor-generel 
OtmM  woimded  ftmongst  the  first.  If 
the  conduct  of  the  forlorn  hope  he  an 
unanswemhle  proof  of  the  courageous 
determination  of  British  privates,  this 
pertinacious  spirit  of  enterprise  amongst 
British  officers  is  an  cQ^ly  unanswer* 
able  proof  that  the  officers  were  in  no 
degree  short  of  their  men,  bat  that  all 
ooncuned  with  equal  heroism  to  the  suo 
cessfiil  acoompli«unent. 

Hie  third  feature  is  the  promptitude 
of  General  Graham,  in  venturing  to 
direct  bis  artillery  to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  bis  own  men,  and  thus,  with  a  most 
tremendous  risk  of  hitting  his  own  sol- 
dien,  to  fire  at  an  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  whilst  his  own  men  were  scaling  it 
at  its  foot.  The  mere  mention  of  Siifc 
ctrcumatanoe  is  sufficiently  estplanatory 
of  its  peril  and  difficulty.  The  General 
seemea  to  have  resorted  to  it  with  terror, 
and  was  surprised  himself  at  its  success. 
The  artillery  officers  by  whom  this  dex- 
teroas  and  successful  fire  was  effected, 
deserved  the  highest  commendation. 

But  the  fourth,  and  the  most  honour- 
able trait  of  all,  was  the  merciful  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  earrison  and 
inhabitants :  "  not  a  man  being  put  to 
the  sword  after  the  place  was  taken,  and 
JJjarter  being  given  to  the  soldiers." — 
'hh  is  more  glorious  than  even  the  taking 
of  the  city.  If  any  thing  can  render  war 
honourable  to  a  civilized  and  christian 
community,  it  must  be  these  two  quali- 
ties, that  it  is  justly  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  humanely  executed.  The 
English  army,  as  well  and  truly  becomes 
tHem,  have  long  set  thb  merciful  ex- 
ample. 

1^ in  this  si^  neariy  four  thousand  men 
were  lost,  and  upwards  of  seventy  thou- 
sand shot  and  shells,  and  above  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder 
^re  expended. 

In  the  assault  on  St.  Sebastian, 
Lieut.  Masuire,  son  of  Mrs.  Maguire,  of 
Brentwood,  had  tfance  solicited  Uie  dan- 
gerous honour  of  leading  the  Jbrlom 
ffr»pe.  Twice  he  was  disappointed; 
the  third  time  fulfilled  his  wishes,  but 
ftlas !  destroyed  the  hopes  of  his  discon- 
»>late  parent. 

This  gidlant  and  promising  officer;  at 


the  battle  of  Almeida,  took  a  pair  of 
colours,  having  previously  cut  down  the 
French  ensi^  who  carried  them.  He 
alsodutinguished  himself  at  the  glorious 
battle  of  Vittoria ;  where,  when  his  com- 
pany was  twioe  repulsed,  he  took  the 
colours  firom  the  hands  of  the  ensign, 
and  resolutely  placed  them  on  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge :  they  were,  however, 
shot  to  pieces  before  he  had  succeeded 
in  fixing  them. 


THE  ROYAL  REEFER  AND  BOB 
CLEWLINES. 

"  Wounded  tan  ahare  hto  WMltb* 

AU  tbe  fleet  drink  bin  health: 
Prised  be  snch  hearts,  for  aloft  they  will  go. 
Who  alwajB  ate  readroompaMton  to  ahow.*' 

It  was  on  one  of  those  December 
days  when  the  wind,  blowing  from  the 
northward,  acts  almost  like  a  razor  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  when  ac- 
companied by  small  sharp  rain,  a  mixture 
of  damp  and  cold  produce  a  chilling 
efiect  upon  the  frame  and  spirits,  that  a 
ci'devant  midshipman,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and 

<•  Whistling  aa  he  went  for  want  of  thought," 

crossed  London-bridge,  which  at  that 
time  vras  an  asylum  to  the  foot-sore,  the 

Sauper,  and  the  weary  of  heart.  The 
ay  had  fallen,  and  every  thing  looked 
dull  and  dreary ;  the  foot-path  was  en- 
cumbered by  mud ;  and  porters  carrying 
weights,  as  well  as  other  busy  passen- 
gers, were  jostling  each  other  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  dirty  pavement:  a 
fellow  heavily  laden  came  in  contact 
with  the  royal  reefer  (his  present  Majesty 
when  a  midshipman)  so  powerfully,  that 
he  took  a  lee-lurch,  and  got  foul  of  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  arches.  ''Avast 
there  1  luff  up  vou  lubberly-rigged  son 
of  a  gun,''  cried  middy ;  ''  couldn't  you 
hail  ship  before  you  were  aboard  of  us  V 
The  fellow,  however,  waddled  on ;  but 
the  middy  had  to  turn  about  in  order  to 
regain  his  course,  when  suddenly  he 
beheld  a  middle-aged  figure,  perishing 
with  cold,  a  red  night-cap  on,  an  old 
jacket  and  trousers,  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
rags,  attached  to  his  legs  with  a  rope's 
end,  no  shirt,  no  stockings,  nor  any  other 
attire;  the  face  vras  climate-struck — ^it 
had  braved  the  equator  and  the  pole, 
the  battle  and  tlie  breeze,  the  scorching 
heat  and  the  petrifying  cold, — ^it  was,  as 
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might  be  expected,  thin,  and  moreover 
almost  lost  in  a  proliision  of  hair  on  each 
cheek,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  oldest  acquaintance  to  recognise  the 
features  after  long  absence ;  nature  had 
made  the  lips  to  smile,  the  eyes  to  beam 
in  kindness,  the  fine  high  forehead  to 
command  respect ;  but  time  and  hard- 
ships, disease  and  disappointment,  had 
quenched  the  fire  of  the  oi^gan  of  sight 
and  intelligence,  the  mirror  of  the  soul — 
had  prematurely  furrowed  that  front  of 
honest  English  high  spirit  and  candour, 
and  had  taught  the  lips  to  fall  in  dejec- 
tion and  the  treasured  silence  of  woe : 
upon  the  whole,  the  figure  had  something 
fierce  in  it,  but  it  was  truly  manly ;  the 
warrior's  arms  were  folded  together,  and 
his  face  bent  towards  the  ground,  was 
still  half  up-turned,  and  seemed  to  say 
to  rich  merchants  and  venders  passing 
by  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  "  There  ye 
are,  ye  liers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye 
feeders  upon  the  poor  man's  toil ;  often 
have  you  slept  secure,  and  safely  enjoyed 
your  wealth,  whilst  poor  Jack  rode  out 
the  gale,  hung  on  the  rigging  betwixt 
life  and  death,  and  endured  the  storm 
which  held  him  every  moment  betwixt 
the  chance  of  clinging  to  a  fragment  of 
the  wreck  and  sinking  into  eternity; 
but  now  the  war  is  over,  smart-money 
paid  for  a  sharp  wound,  and  neglect 
and  oblivion,  are  the  seaman's  portion. 
The  expression  of  his  face  and  eyes 
seemed  to  speak  thus ;  indeed  it  spoke 
volumes ;  but  its  mute  appeal  was  lost 
on  the  worldlings  who  brushed  by  him, 
and  who,  bent  on  love  of  gain,  scarcely 
were  aware  that  their  fellow  man  was 
starving  by  their  side,  too  feeble  and  too 
much  an  outcast  to  work,  yet  too  proud 
to  beg.    The  middy's  heart,  however, 
was  of  that  texture  that  it  leant  towards 
a  brother  sailor,  meet  him  where  itmight, 
and  he  naturally  looked  round  at  poor 
Jack  on  his  beam- ends :  he  had  but  one 
penny  in  his  pocket,  and  that  the  plain- 
tive voice  of  a  blind  woman  had  drawn, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  its  deep  recess. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? — for  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  taken  this  wreck  of 
a  man  of  war  into  tow.    The  reflection 
caused  him  to  examine  more  closely  tlie 
shivering  seaman,  when  a  small  scar, 
occasioned  by  a  splinter,  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Roie,  brought  to  his  remembrance 
Bob  Ciewlines,  who  had  served  in  the 


same  ship :  the  tar  recognised  him  also ; 
but,  so  far  from  making  himadf  known 
to  him,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hand :  the 
reefer,  however,  vras  resolved  to  bring 
him  to.    '<  What,  Bob  Clewlines  r  cried 
he,  <Mo  I  not  hail  an  old  shipmate  in 
you,  a  quarter-master  on  board  the  — , 
the  bravest  heart  of  oak,  the  best  reefer, 
and  the  merriest  steersman  of  the  whole 
ship's  crew ;  and,"  said  he  audibly,  that 
every  one  passing  might  hear  and  Taloe 
fallen  courage  and  fidelity,  '*  and  atfrim 
a  teafnan  as  ever  trimmed  a  sail  or  terrtd 
a  gun !  why,  what  has  broke  up  your 
old  hulk  this  way?''    The  man  coold 
not  find  utterance  ;  remembrance  of  in- 
requited  tervicet  and  other  assodatioos 
checked  him.    The  middy  str^cbed  oat 
his  hand,  which  the  broken-hearted  mhr 
ventured  not  to  take :  ^*  Cooie,  Bob," 
cried  the  other,  **  no  subordination  now: 
we  are  all  equals  on  lifers  quarter-deckf 
and  when  vay  fellow-man  suffers,  heruci 
a  peg  in  my  estimation.  Why  ? — because 
unfixling  lubbers  slight  him.     Come,  tip 
us  your  Jin,    Your  hand  may  be  ditty, 
but  your  soul  is  as  kind  as  a  new  sail  m 
a  sunny  day.     I'll  show  it  against  any 
lord's  in  the  land .    Come,  heave  a-head; 
follow  me,  old  tarry  breeches ;  III  soon 
set  your  timbers  and  rigging  to  rights; 
vou  shall  have  an  entire  rraL— Come, 
bear  a  hand ;  set  all  your  canvass;  its 
all  in  ribbons,  I  see,  and  shiven  in  the 
wind ;  but  I'll  keep  out  wind  and  wea- 
ther for  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  wralked  proudly  with 
the  poor  tar,  astern  of  him,  until  became 
to  a  slop-shop  near  Wellclose-squaie; 
it  was  a  Jew's.  "  Here,  Motes,"  qaoih 
the  middy,  who  detected  the  Isrieliie 
bending  looks  of  disdain  and  mistnist 
on  the  poor  man,  as  if  he  considered  the 
contents  of  his  shop  in  danger :  "  come. 
Moses,  a  regular-buih  outrig  (or  thi& 
getitleman,**  laying  great  stress  on  the 
word  gentleman.  This  was  pUchia^  i< 
strong,  but  his  heart  was  carrying  royoiii 
sh/'Scrapers,  moon'-rakerst  and  hxsjfoU' 
was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  ao 
hour  at  least ;  so  elate  was  he  to  sene  a 
brave  man  in  distress,  and  above  alia 
son  of  the  ocean  :  **  come,  let  us  hsM 
every  thing  good,  and  apic  and  span 
new." — «<  Pray,  Shair,  wrbo*s  to  pay?" 
— "  Myshelfr—O,  your  honor,  that'* 
right."  The  poor  man  retired  to  a  back- 
room, and  stepped  Ibrwmrd  dad  601& 
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held  lo  foot,  and  with  two  changes  of 
lioea  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  (by  the  mid- 
shipman's oider^  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
haadkeichief  under  Us  arm,  BobClbw- 
UNKs  looked  with  a  blush  on  his  old 
dothssy  and  at  this  moment  an  almost 
ulted  boy  passed  by :  the  midshipman 
daly  appreciated  and  truly  interpreted 
one  look  of  the  tar.    "  Bob,  I  aav,  heave 
thatorerboardy  and  let  the  poor  boy  pick 
it  up;  one  good  turn  deserves  anotl^." 
Hie  payment  was  the  next.    **  Three 
pounds  fifteen.''— <<  Is  that  the  Ipwest?" 
"'*  0  yesh :  I  don't  gain  five  shillings 
by  the  whole  deal."— «<  Well  then,  do 
you  take  the  case  of  my  Bold  watdi, 
and  weigh  it,  and  give  me  ue  produce 
o/it."— «<  Let  ush  see ;  it's  varjr  preUy, 
but  not  vary  heavy ;  it's  all  foshion,  you 
see :  indeed  it's  a  ^eat  pity  to  part  the 
vatch  and  the  caish  ;  watches  are  a  drug 
iK)w,  or  else  I'd  buy  it;  but  just  to 
oblige  you,  I'll  see  what  I  can  give." 
— "  Don't  trouble   yourself   Mosey ; 
just  do  as  you  are  bid :  you  take  the 
outside  case,  and  I'll  keep  the  watch." 
;—'*  I  shall  lend  vou  four  pounds  upon 
it,"  resumed  the  Israelite ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  honour  to  return  it  to 
you  when  you  bringsh  me  the  monish." 
— **  Noy  you  won*t.  Mosey ;  you'll  do 
just  what  I  bid  you."—"  It  will  spoil 
the  watch."— "Not  a  bit:  she  must 
work  without  her  jacket f  as  my  friend 
has  often  done  in  ail  weathers.    I  shall 
fen  the  outside  case  to  serve  a  shipmate 
in  distress ;  but  the  watch  was  left  me 
Vi^dear  friend,  so  I  shall  keep  her: 
a  metal  case  will  do  as  well  for  a  little 
t<oie,  and  when  fortune's  breeze  springs 
up  min,    the   cote   will  be  aUareir 
— ^  \^y  shair,  you  shall  be  obeyed :  &9t 
pounds  five  shillings  is  just  me  price 
of  the   weight;    there's  the   money." 
"-"  Good  morning,  master  Moses ;  but 
<^o  you,  dewUnetj  set  sail  again ;  I  want 
to  get  yott  into  port :  it  is  only  what  I 
owe  you.    Were  you  not  the  kindest 
creature  to  me  in  the  world,  when  I  was 
confined  to  my  berth  with  the  yellow 
fever^  and  not  expected  to  live  a  dayl 
Come,  come,  you  must  take  your  cargo 
ia ;  you  must  be  victualled  as  well  as 
refitted,    I  have  got  a  chalk  at  a  house 
near  this, — ^another  shipmate  who  is  set 
up  in  business  in  a  public  line :  call  for 
wrhat  you  want,  and  here's  the  loose 
change  to  keep  in  your  pocket  until 


something  turns  up."  Poor  Bob  got 
a  good  dinner,  a  good  bed,  and  a  mug 
hammock  that  night ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  obtained  a  berth  in  an  India- 
man,  and  got  on  very  well.  The  royal 
reefer's  heart  bounded  with  joy  at  per- 
forming this  noble  action,  to  recover 
which  he  put  himself  for  a  month  on 
short  allowance.  But  thb  is  only  one 
of  many  such  traits  in  the  character  of 
this  heart  of  oak,  whose  name  the  writer 
could  scarcely  venture  to  state,  but  who 
will  here  remember  this  scene. 


CAPTAIN   HORNBY. 

Mb.  Richabd  Hornby,  of  Siokesly, 
was  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  the 
Isabella  of  Sunderland,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  for  the 
Hague,  June  1, 1744,  in  coropanv  witli 
three  smaller  vessels  recommenaed  to 
his  care.  Next  day,  they  made  Grave- 
sant  Steeple,  in  the  Hague;  but  while 
they  were  steering  for  their  port,  a  Frencli 

Erivateer,  that  lay  concealed  among  the 
)utch  fishing  boats,  suddenly  made  sail 
towards  them,  singling  out  the  Isabella 
as  the  object  of  attack,  while  the  rest 
dispersed  and  escaped.  The  strength 
of  the  two  ships  was  most  unequal ;  for 
the  Isabella  mounted  only  four  carriage- 
guns  and  two  swivels,  and  her  crew  con- 
sisted of  only  five  men  and  three  boys, 
besides  the  captain ;  while  the  privateer, 
the  Marquis  de  Brancas,  commanded 
by  Captain  Andr^,  had  ten  carriage-guns 
and  eight  swivels,  with  seventy-five  men 
and  three  hundred  small  arms.  Yet 
Captain  Hornby  was  nothing  daunted. 
Having  animated  his  little  crew  by  an 
appropriate  address,  and  obtained  their 
promise  of  standing  by  him  to  the  last, 
oe  hoisted  the  British  colours,  and  with 
his  two  swivel  guns  returned  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  chase  guns.  The  French- 
man, in  abusive  terms,  commanded  him 
to  strike.  Hornby  coolly  returned  an 
answer  of  defiance,  on  which  the  priva- 
teer advanced,  and  poured  such  showers 
of  bullets  into  the  Isabella,  that  the 
captain  found  it  prudent  to  order  his 
brave  fellows  into  close  ouarters.  While 
he  lay  thxis  sheltered,  the  enemy  twice 
attempted  to  board  him  on  the  larboard 
quarter ;  but  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
helm  he  frustrated  both  attempts,  though 
the  Frenchmen  kept^  firing  upon  him 
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both  with  g^ns  and  small  anus.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  the  action  had  lasted  an 
hour,  the  privateer  running  fariotisly  in 
upon  the  larboard  side  of  the  Isabella, 
entangled  her  bowsprit  among  the  main 
shrouds,  and  was  lashed  fast  to  her. 
Captain  Andr^  now  bawled  out,  in  a 
menacing  tone,  "You  English  dog, 
strike/'  Captain  Hornby  cfaallengd 
htm  to  come  on  board  and  strike  his 
colours  if  he  dared.  The  exasperated 
Frenchman  instantly  threw  in  twen^r 
men  on  the  Isabella,  who  began  to  hack 
and  hew  into  the  close  quarters ;  but  a 
general  discharge  of  blunderbusses  forced 
tlie  assailants  to  retreat  as  fast  as  their 
wounds  would  permit  them. 

The  privateer  being  now  disengaged 
from  the  Isabella,  turned  about  and 
made  another  attempt  on  the  starboard 
side,  when  the  valiant  Hornby  and  his 
mate  shot  each  his  man  as  the  enemy 
Were  again  lashing  the  ships  together. 
The  Frenchman  once  more  commanded 
him  to  strike ;  and  the  brave  Englishman 
returning  another  refusal,  twenty  fresh 
men  entered,  and  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  close  quarters  with  hatchets  and 
pole-axes,  with  which  they  had  nearly 
cut  their  way  through  in  three  places, 
when  the  constant  fire  kept  up  bv  Cap- 
tain Hornby  and  his  crew  obliged  them 
a  second  time  to  retreat,  carrying  their 
wounded  with  them,  and  hauling  their 
dead  after  them  with  boat-hooks. 

The  Isabella  continuing  still  lashed 
to  the  enemy,  the  latter,  with  small 
arms,  fired  repeated  and  terrible  voUeys 
into  the  close  quarters ;  but  the  fire  was 
returned  with  such  spirit  and  efllect,  that 
the  Frenchmen  repeatedly  gave  way. 
At  length,  Captain  Hornby  seeing  them 
crowding  behind  their  mainmast  for 
shelter,  aimed  a  blunderbuss  at  them, 
which  being  by  mistake  doubly  loaded, 
containing  twice  twelve  balls,  burst  in 
the  firing,  and  threw  him  down,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  his  little  crew, 
who  supposed  him  dead .  I n  an  instant, 
however,  he  started  up  again,  though 
greatly  bruised,  while  the  enemy,  among 
whom  the  blunderbuss  had  made  dread- 
ful havoc,  disengaged  themselves  from 
the  Isabella,'' to  which  they  had  been 
lashed  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
sheered  off  with  precipitation,  leaving 
their  grapplings  and  a  quantity  of  pole 
axes,  pistols^  and  cutlasses,  behind  them. 


The  gallant  Hornby  now  endtisglj 
fired  bis  two  starboard  guns  mto  the 
enemy's  stem.    The  indtgnaot  Frendi- 
man  immediately  returned  and  renend 
Ae  conflict,  which  was  carried  on  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm,  with  great  fiify,fer 
two  hours  tosether.    The  Isabella  wis 
shot  through  her  hull  several  times,  ha 
sails  and  rigging  were  torn  to  piecej, 
her  ensign  was  dismounted,  and  tnsj 
mast  and  jrard  damaged ;  yet  she  rtill 
bravely  maintained  the  combat,  and  at 
last,  by  a  fortunate  shot,  which  stradt 
the  Brancas  between  wind  and  ^tcr, 
obliged  her  to  sheer  off  and  c&rc<!D. 
While  the  enemy  were  retiring,  Horaby 
and  his  little  crew  sallied  out  frota  their 
fastness,  and,  erecting  their  Mien  ensign, 
gave  three  cheers. 

By  this  time  both  vessels  had  driven 
so  near  the  English  shore,  that  immense 
crowds  had  assembled  to  be  spectators 
of  the  action.    The  Frenchman  having 
stopped  his  leak,  returned  to  the  combat, 
and  poured  a  dreadful  volley  into  the 
stem  of  the  Isabella,  when  Captain 
Hornby  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
temple,  and  bled  profusely.    The  si^l 
of  their  brave  commander,  streamu^ 
with  blood,  somewhat  disconcerted  his 
gallant  companions,  but  he  called  to 
them  briskly  to  keep  their  courage,  and 
stand  to  their  arms,  for  his  wound  vv 
not  dangerous.    On  this  their  spirits 
revived,  and  again  taking  post  in  their 
close  quarters,  they  sustained  the  shock 
of  three  more  tremendous  broadsidej, 
in  returning  which,  they  forced  the  Bran- 
cas, by  another  well-aimed  shot,  a  second 
time  to  sheer  off  and   careen.    TV 
huzzas  of  the  Isabella's  crew  were  re- 
newed,  and  they  again  set  uo  their 
shattered  ensign,  whicn  was  shot  tnrougH 
and  through  into  honourable  rags. 

Andrd,  who  was  not  deficient  ta 
bravery,  soon  returned  to  the  fight,  and 
having  disabled  the  Isabella  by  fi^ 
terrible  broadsides,  once  more  summoned 
Hornby,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  strftt 
his  colours.  Captain  Hornby  turned 
to  his  gallant  comrades.  "You  wp 
yonder,  my  lads,'*  pointing  to  the  shore* 
"  the  witnesses  of  yoxxr  valour."  It  wj> 
unnecessary  to  say  more ;  they  one  and 
all  assured  him  of  their  resolution  to 
stand  by  him  to  the  hist ;  and  fiadiss 
them  thus  invincibly  determined,  he 
buried  hb  final  defiance  at  the  enemy- 
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Andr^  immediately  mil  his  ship  upon 
the  Isabella's  starboard,  and  lashed  dose 
alongside ;  but  his  crew  murmured,  and 
refused  to  renew  tha  dangerous  task  of 
Ixnidtng,  10  that  he  was  obliged  to  cut 
the  lashings  and  again  retreat. 

Captain  Hornby  resolved  to  salute 
the  privateer  with  one  parting  gun ;  and 
this  Jsst  shot,  fired  into  the  stem  of  the 
Bmacas,  happening  to  reach  the  maga- 
zine, it  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, and  the  vessel  instantly  went  to 
the  bottom.  Out  of  seventy-tive  men, 
thirty-six  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
action,  and  all  the  rest,  together  with  the 
wounded,  perished  in  the  deep,  except 
three,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Dutch 
fishing^boats. 

This  horrible  catastrophe  excited  the 
compassion  of  Uie  brave  Hornby  and  his 
men;  but  they  could,  unfortunately, 
rasder  no  assistance  to  their  ill-fated 
enemies,  the  Isabella  having  become 
unmanag^le,  and  her  boat  Mng  shat^ 
tered  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hornby  afterwards  received  from 
his  sovereign  a  larse  gold  medal,  in 
commemoration  of  his  heroic  conduct 
on  this  occasion  ;  conduct,  perhaps,  not 
rarpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  annals  of 
British  naval  prowess. 

INCIDENtS   OP  MILITARY   LIFE. 

Thb  life  of  a  soldier  on  service,  taking 
all  things  together,  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  While  he  moves  on,  a  roving 
adventurer,  care,  pain,  and  trouble  are 
banished  from  his  mind.  Though  he  is 
at  times  on  short  commons,  and  often 
driven  to  his  wit's  end,  he  but  seldom 
repines.  His  sufferings  give  him  a 
relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  good 
things  that  may  be  forthcoming,  or  any 
windfall  that  fortune  may  throw  in  his 
way.  Once  fiairly  on  the  road,  it  is 
astonishing  how  rapidly  the  hours  glide 
away .  The  formalities  of  parade  or  drill 
niarching  are  now  at  an  end,  and  every 
one  indulges  in  that  mode  of  perambu- 
lation which  best  suits  him.  When  the 
commanding  officer  is  not  one  of  your 
strict  disciplinarians,  the  regimental  ju- 
niors congregate  together  in  groups, 
some  in  front,  some  in  rear ;  while  the 
men,  though  keeping  their  sections, 
trarel  in  open  ranks,  filling  the  entire 
space  of  gp^pund  over  which  the  route 
extends. 


At  the  head  of  the  column  is  to  be 
seen  a  host  of  seniors,  among  whom  the 
laugh  and  joke  prevail ;  and  there  many 
a  long-winded  veteran  infiicts  upon  the 
ears  of  his  patient  auditors,  a  narrative  as 
endless  as  the  road .  £rer  and  anon  the 
second  major  fells  back,  and,  in  order  to 
show  his  consequence  and  zeal,  espe- 
cially if  a  general  with  his  staff  should 
chance  to  be  passing,  he  rails  out,  in  a 
most  important  tone,  "  Gentlemen,  get 
into  your  places;"  *<Keep  on  the 
flanks;"  and  other  friendly  admonitions. 
As  soon  as  he  is  convinced,  by  the  ap- 
proving looks  of  the  great  man  with  the 
long  feather  and  epaulettes,  that  his  vi- 
gilance has  been  duly  noticed,  he  gallops 
to  his  old  station,  and  the  gentlemen 
betake  themselves  to  theirs,  till  another 
appearance  of  the  chief,  when  the  stray 
sheep  are  again  called  back  to  the  flock. 
By  the  bye,  I  know  of  nothing  that  these 
second  majois  hare  to  do,  unless  it  be 
to  act  the  parts  of  moveable  pivots  for 
dressing  up  the  line,  (in  the  which  they 
are  generally  very  fussy)  or  in  whipping 
in  the  young  subalterns,  whom  tliey  en- 
deavour to  keep  in  order.  The  surgeon, 
who  is  often  a  very  hearty  fellow,  with 
better  things  than  bolusses  and  pill-boxes 
in  his  panniers,  together  with  the  adju- 
tant, and  his  brethren  of  the  staff,  attract 
around  them,  in  the  rear,  a  batch  of 
thoroughly  pleasant  men,  who  keep  up 
such  a  volley  of  jest  and  drollery  as  fre- 
quently to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the 
longest  mareh.  Thanks  to  their  amus- 
ing powers,  we  have  often  found  our» 
selves  at  the  gato  of  the  town,  or  on  th« 
camp  ground,  without  being  aware  that 
we  had  travelled  any  distance. 

At  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours  each 
day,  the  troops  are  halted  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes' rest.  Then  ail,  as  if  b?  magic 
wand,  are  quickly  squatted,  and,  havre- 
sack  being  called  for,  the  whole  of  them, 
like  hungry  cormorants  at  their  prey, 
are  soon  engaged  in  one  grand  scene  of 
mastication.  Some  perform  a  solo  on 
the  shank  bone  of  a  well-picked  ham ; 
others  display  their  talents  on  the  drum- 
stick of  a  half-starved  fowl ;  while  the 
majority  gnaw  their  way  through  the 
skinny  junk  of  an  old  tough  bullock. 
The  vultures  and  other  birds  of  evil  omen 
are,  meanwhile,  horering  in  mid  air 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  remnants  of 
the  iiMst  when  we  are  gone. 
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At  the  well'kiiown  sound  of  pipe,  or 
bugle,  the  warriors  are  again  (to  use  a 
parliamentary  phrase)  on  their  legs, 
stretching  them  out  with  renewed  vigour. 
Among  the  soldiers  there  is  much  drol- 
lery and  mirth;  nothing  makes  much 
difference  with  them;  it  matters  not 
whether  trumps  turn  up  or  not — ^whether 
the  chance  be  a  battle  or  a  good  billet — 
they  are  still  the  same,  and  trudge  along 
devoid  of  care.  Give  them  their  allow- 
ance and  a  little  rest,  and  they  require 
no  more.  Day  afler  day  I  have  listened 
to  their  jokes  and  stories,  and  been 
highly  entertained  by  their  originality 
and  humour. 


DEFENCE  OF   THE   TYROL. 

After  the  battle  of  Aspem,  Bona- 
parte detached  a  force  of  nearly  40,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lefebvre,  to  subjugate  theTyrolese,  who, 
heeded  by  the  brave  and  enterprising 
Andrew  liofer,  had  opposed  a  desperate 
resistance  to  all  their  attacks.  The  ac- 
count of  this  expedition,  as  related  by  a 
Saxon  major,  who  escaped  from  the 
destruction  of  those  terrible  da^s,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  striking  mtances 
of  national  and  individual  heroism  that 
history  records. 

'<  We  had  penetrated  to  Inspruck," 
says  the  officer,  *<  without  great  resist- 
ance. Our  entrance  into  the  passes  of 
the  Brenner  was  only  opposed  by  a  small 
corps,  which  continued  falling  back, 
after  an  obstinate  but  short  resistance. 
Among  others,  I  perceived  a  man  full 
eighty  years  old,  p<Mted  against  the  side 
of  a  rock,  and  sending  death  amongst 
our  ranks  at  every  shot.  Upon  mt 
Bavarians  descending  from  behind  to 
make  him  prisoner,  he  shouted,  Hunah ! 
struck  the  first  man  to  the  ground  with 
a  ball,  seized  hold  of  the  second,  and, 
with  the  ejaculation.  In  GocTt  name! 
precipitated  himself  witli  him  into  the 
abyss  below. 

*^  Marching  onward,  we  heard  resound 
from  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  i&tfpAcn, 
thull  I  chop  it  off  yet  ?  to  which  a  loud 
futy  reverberated  from  the  opposite.  This 
vras  told  to  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  who, 
notwithstanding,  ordered  us  to  advance, 
at  the  same  time  he  prudently  withdrew 
from  the  centre  to  the  mr.  The  van, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  Bavarians, 
had  just  stormed  a  deep  ravine,  when 


we  again  heard  halloed  over  oar  heads, 
HansI  for  the  moU  Holy  TrmUy!  Oor 
terror  was  completed  by  the  reply  that 
immediatelv  followed,  In  the  name  of 
the  Edy  iVtiii(y;  att  all  loom  beUw ! 
and  ere  a  minute  was  elapsed,  thousands 
of  my  comrades  in  arms  were  emshed, 
buried,  and  overwhelmed,  by  an  incre- 
dible heap  of  broken  rocks,  ilones,  and 
trees,  hurled  down  upon  us.  We  weie 
all  petrified :  every  one  fled  that  could; 
but  a  shower  of  balls  from  the  Tysolese, 
who  now  rushed  firom  the  sunoiuidiag 
mountains  in  immense  munbers,  and 
among  them  boys  and  girls  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age^  killed  or  vroundeda 
great  many  of  us.  It  vraa  not  till  we 
had  got  these  fetal  mountaina  six  leigaa 
behind  us,  that  vre  weie  rf  aiifmHsd 
by  the  duke,  and  formed  ioio  six 
columns.  Soon  after  the  Tyrolese  ap> 
peered,  headed  by  Hofer,  the  innkeeper. 
After  a  short  address  from  him,  tacj 
gave  a  general  fire,  then  flung  their  riflei 
aside,  and  then  rushed  upon  our  bays* 
nets.  Nothing  could  withstand  their 
impetuosity.  They  darted  at  our  feet, 
threw  or  pulled  us  down,  stimngled  us, 
wrenched  the  arms  from  oor  hands, 
and,  like  enraged  lions,  killed  all,Fiencb, 
Bavarians,  and  Saxons,  that  did  not  aj 
for  quarter.  By  doing  so,  I,  with  300 
men,  was  spared  and  set  at  liberty. 

'^  When  all  Uy  dead  around,  and  the 
victory  was  completed^  the  Tyrolese,  as 
if  moved  by  one  impulse,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  poured  forth  the  emocioas  of 
their  hearts  in  prayer,  under  the  oaaopy 
of  heaven ;  a  scene  so  awfully  solnan, 
that  it  will  ever  be  present  in  my  rene»- 
brance.  I  joined  m  the  devotion,  sad 
never  in  my  life  did  I  pray  moie  kh 
vently." 

DURE  OP  MARLB0B0170H. 

After  the  battle  of  Hoefastedt,  Marl- 
borough observing  among  the  wounded 
prisoners  a  soldier  whose  bravery  he  bad 
noticed  in  the  action,  said  to  him,  **  If  tbj 
master  had  many  soldiers  like  thce»  kr 
would  be  invincible.''  The  biave  feUov 
replied,  "  My  master  does  not  want  sol- 
diers like  me,  but  generals  like  you.** 

London:— MAte4  by  io««rn  Last,  Wi^  >> 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


Is  Ibe  year  1S88,  during  the  r«ign  of 
Qwen  Eliiabeth,  PUlip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  formed  a  nand  deiign 
of  inndtng  EngUnd,  and  made  vut 
pieparatioiu  for  the  entire  conqueiit  of 
the  kingdom.  Under  the  sway  of  this 
morauth,  and  that  of  his  lather,  the 
Smperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  Spain  hid 
TMcbed  to  the  highest  point  of  its  ptof- 
poity,  being,  at  thai  period,  rid)  and 
populoui ;  and  the  late  conquest  of 
Poitogal,  besides  securing  internal  tran- 
<juilli1y,had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom 
lo  Philip's  dominions — had  made  him 
BiaMet  of  many  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
t^me  regions ;  and  had  much  increased 
liii  nival  power,  in  which  he  was  before 
chiefly  deficient.  Besides  this,  all  the 
tmsures  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  his 
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Philip's  ambition  was  as  great  as  bin 
resentment  was  lasting.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  of  perMcuting  memory, 
whose  husband  he  was,  he  made  pro- 
posab  of  marriage  to  his  sister-in-law. 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  hoping  stilt  to  obtain 
that  dominion  over  England  which  he 
had  failed  to  secure  in  espousing  her 
sister,  and  he  offered  to  procure  from 
the  Pope  a  dispensation  for  the  purpose. 
But  Elinbelh  knew  well  the  aversion 
borne  by  the  nation  to  a  Spanish  alliance, 
and  at  once  rejected  the  proposal,  lliis 
refusal  rankled  in  his  tiearl,  and  the 
interference  of  Eliiabeth  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands,  when  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces revolted  from  him ;  the  sending 
out  of  an  armament  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  at  Cadir, 
iu  IS87,  with  other  insults  and  injuries 
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Yfh'irh  the  Spaniards  were  continually  re- 
reiving  from  the  English,  all  tended  to 
enrouragc  and  inflame  that  desire  for 
revenge,  which  Philip  had  long  harboured 
figainst  the  Queen. 

Added  to  all  these  causes  of  offence, 
Philip's  bigotry  led  him  to  place  himself; 
fit  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  ilie  extirpation  of  heresy  both  at  liome 
and   abroad.     Elizabeth,  on   the  other 
hand,  wu  recognised  througliout  Earope 
as  the  bulwark  and  support  of  ProCes- 
tanlism ;  and  Philip  hop«d,  if  be  could 
suiidue  that  princess,  to  acquira  the  eter* 
nal   renown   of  re-uniting   the  whole 
Oiristian  world  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munion»     Above  all,  his  indi^inatkm 
against  bi^t   revolted   subjects   m    the 
Netherlands,  instigated  bim  to  attack 
the  Engliab,  who  had  encouramd  that 
insurrection;  and  to  subdue  England 
seemed  a  necessary  step  towards  tne  re- 
establishment  of  bis  authority  in  that 
portion  of  bis  extensive  dominions. 

Tlie  preparation!  for  the  Armada— by 
which  Philip  hoped  to  conquer  the 
Hnglish  botb  on  sea  and  land-*were  for 
some  time  secretly  carried  on,  with  great 
celerity.  At  soon  as  the  project  was 
fully  determined  upon,  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  witn  **  the  busy 
note  of  preparation,  and  clank  of  ham- 
mers closing  rivets  up/'  All  his  ministers, 
general!,  and  admirals,  were  employed 
in  forwarding  the  design.  In  all  the 
ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  i^pain,  and  Por- 
tugal, artisans  were  employed  in  building 
vessels  of  uncommon  size  and  force; 
naval  stores  were  collected  at  a  great 
expense ;  provisions  amassed ;  armies 
levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime 
towns  of  Spain ;  and  such  a  fleet  was 
fitted  out  as  had  never  before  seen  its 
equal  in  Europe.  The  military  preparar 
tions  in  Flanders  were  no  less  formidable. 
Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  assembling,  to  reinforce  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  had  been 
committed  the  command  of  the  army. 
In  Italy,  and  Germany  also,  soldiers  were 
enlisted  ;  and  an  army  of  34,000  men  was 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  trans- 
FDrted  into  England.  The  Duke  of 
arma  employ^  all  the  carpenters 
whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flan- 
ders or  in  Lower  Germany^  and  the 


roasts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  be  built  at 
Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  and  «l  Antwerp, 
a  great  nu  mber  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed 
vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his  forces. 
This  great  naval  armament,  when  eom- 
pleted,  consisted  of  150  ships,  most  of 
which  were  of  an  unusual  size,  carrytsg 
2,650  guns,  and  having  on  board  20,000 
soldiers,  and  8,000  seamen,  besides  2,000 
volunteeia  of  the   most  distingoished 
families.    This  force  was  to  be  joined 
by  the  34,000  men  batet  lefafied  ^ 
assembled  in  the  Nelberiands.    TV» 
vast  navy  was  vaia*-fflorioody  dioov>' 
nated  by  the   fikMiuards,  even  bsfen 
leaving  port,  the  **  Invincible  Ainsdi! ' 
Tb(^  extraordinary  prepaiatkNttsosld 
BOtJong  be  concealed  from  the  EB||)i^ 
government ;  but  Philip  was  a  ooman- 
mate  hypocrite,  and  be  gave  oat  tkstt^ 
armament,  on  which  he  nad  mat  wet 
enormous  sums,  and  called  urtomiB'' 
sitton  all  the  resouieea  of  his  Uagdoo  to 
complete,  was  fitted  out  CortbepuiP^ 
of  being  employed  in  the  Indies.  Tti^ 
shallow  pretext,  however,  did  not  tnl 
him.     Elinbeth  had  foresera  that  in 
attempt  would  be  made  at  invasioa,  im 
she  made  preparations  for  rsmtu^ 
The  Englisn  navy,  at  that  period,  ^ 
in  a  very  inefficient  atala.    It  eooiifd 
only  of  twenty-eight  eail,  many  of  vbit^ 
were  of  small  size.    The  Queen,  in  ^ 
circumstances,  appealed  to  hir  f^*' 
and  they  nobly  responded  totbeosll^ 
their  sovereign.      All   the  commerce 
towns  of  England  were  requited  to  fcr- 
nish  ships  for  reinforcing  the  navy-  tV 
citizens  of  London,  in  oraer  to  show  ^ 
zeal  in  the  common  cause,  insteid  et 
fifteen  vessels  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  ce: 
double  the  number.    The  nobilitji*- 
gentry  hired,  and  armed,  and  dsdm^ 
forty-three  ships  at  their  own  chMfl 
Lonl  Howard  of  Effingham,  wti  •?- 
pointed  admiral  of  the  Englisb  fle<* 
Drake,  Hawkins,   and    Fiobishfft  t^'. 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  ser^ 
under  him.     The  princinal  ficet  v** 
stationed  at  Plymouth  ;  wnile  a  snslWf 
squadron,  consisting    of  forty  \t»^ 
English  and  Flemish,  commanded  ^ 
Lord  Seymour,  layoff  Dunkiii,^^^' 
to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Panns. 

The  people  of  England  Mi  tbst  aoi 
only  their  liberties,  but  their  reUgioo  v» 
at  stake.    A  blow  was  menaeed  to  be 
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struck  at  the  lorereignty  of  Elizabeth^ 
not  only  as  a  QuecD,  but  as  the  head 
and  protectress  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Europe;  and  they,  therefore,  came 
forwiid  with  alacrity,  and  prepared  for 
the  defence  of  their  natural  nghts  and 
iodependence. 

The  land  foroes  of  England  were,  ac- 
cording to  Hume,  more  numerous  than 
the  eiieihy ;  but  they  were  inferior  in 
discipline,  reputation,  and  experience. 
An  army  of  20,000  men  was  disposed, 
in  different  bodies,  along  the  soutli  coast ; 
and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could 
not  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  retire  backwards ;  to  Waste  the  country 
around ;  and  to  wait  for  rednforcements 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  before 
they  encountered   the  enemy.    A  body 
of  22,000  foot,  and  1,000  horse,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  statjoned  at  Tilbury  Fort,  for  the  da- 
fence  of  the  capital.  The  principal  force, 
consisting  of  34,000  foot  aM  3,000  horse, 
was  commanded   by  Lord    Hunsdon. 
lliese  forces  were  reserved  for  guardinff 
the  Queen's  person,  and  were  appointed 
to  march  whithersoever  the  enemy  should 
appear.    The  panic  was  almost  general 
throughout  the  kingdom;  the  most  dis- 
mal apprehensions  being  entertained  by 
many,  even  among  tbe  Queen's  coun- 
sellors, that  the  small  and  inexperienced 
military  force  which  Engiaod  eould  bring 
into  the  field,  would  not,  fat  a  motnent, 
he  able  to  cope  with  the  formidable  army 
of  50,000  veteran  Spaniards,  commanded 
^  eyperienoed  officers,  undier  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  moat  consonmate  general 
of  the  age. 

The  Queen,  however,  undismayed  by 
the  danger  which  threatened  her  crown 
and  people,  issued  all  her  orders  with 
tranqailhty,  animated  her  subjects  to  a 
steady  remstance,  and  employed  every 
i^source  which  either  her  domestic 
situation,  or  her  foreign  alliances  could 
Afford  her.  She  sent  Sir  Robert  Sidney 
into  Scotland,  to  exhort  King  James 
to  remain  in  amity  vrith  her,  and  to 
consider  the  danger  which  at  present 
ntenaced  his  sovereignty  no  less  than  her 
own,  from  the  ambiton  of  tbe  tyrant 
of  Spain.  With  her  usual  artfulness  she 
made  faim  some  promises  which,  with  her 
usual  dissimulation,  she  never  fulfilled. 
Such  as,  to  give  him  a  dukedom  in 
^land,  with  suitable  lands  and  revenue ; 


to  settle  5000/.  a  year  on  him  ;  and  to 
pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  safety  of  his 
person. 

The  King  of  Scotland  declared  him- 
self perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  re- 
lationship with  England,  and  he  even 
kept  himself  in  readiness  to  march  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English  Queen.  The 
King  of  Denmark  was  induced,  on 
her  application,  to  sieze  all  the  sliips 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  monarch  in  the 
Danish  harbours.  The  Hanse  Towns 
too,  though  not  at  that  time  ou  good 
terms  with  the  English  Queen,  were 
BO  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  same  motives 
which,  had  weighed  with  his  Danish 
majesty,  namely,  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  and  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  Elizabeth,  as  to  retard  so 
long  the  equipment  of  some  vessels  in 
their  ports,  tmit  they  became  useless  to 
thetmrpose  of  invading  England. 

llie  Queen's  conduct  at  this  perilous 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  was  sucn  as  to 
command  even  the  admiration  of  her 
enemies.  Her  prudence,  circumspection, 
and  vigour,  made  up  for  all  deficiencies 
in  the  land  or  sea  forces.  She  animated 
the  iVotestant  part  of  her  subjects  by  an 
appeal  to  their  loyalty,  and  attachment 
to  tlieir  religion.  She  reminded  them 
of  (hett  former  danger  from  the  wiles 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
All  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Mary 
agwnal  the  Protestants — the  burnings — 
the  imprisonments — the  proscriptions  of 
the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith,  were 
ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  tliat  bigotted 
and  imperious  monarch.  Nay,  we  are 
told  that  tlie  representation  of  the  perse- 
cuting nature  of  popery  was  even  carried 
so  far,  that  the  bloody  massacres  in  the 
Indies — ^the  unrelenting  executions  in 
the  low  countries — the  horrid  cruelties 
and  iniquities  of  the  inquisition,  were 
set  before  men's  eyes;  a  list  and  de- 
scription were  published,  and  pictures 
dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments  of 
torture  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  loadfed ;  and  every 
artifice  was  employed  to  rouse  the  people 
to  a  vigorous  oefenoe  of  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  gene- 
rally were  not  led  away  from  their  alle- 
giance, by  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
religion    re-estabUslied    in    England ; 
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allhoueh  the  pope  had  absolved  ihem 
from  iheir  fealiy.  The  liberiy  and  in- 
dependence of  ibeir  naiive  country  were 
stronger  tnoti»es  to  their  fidelity,  than 
any  which  Philip  could  offer;  and  m 
EliiabeUi,  on  this  occasion,  wisely  pur- 
sued moderate  measures  towards  them, 
fair  scope  was  given  for  their  patriotism 
arid  right  feeling.  Several  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  entered  as  volunteers  in 
the  fleet  and  army.  Some  equipped 
ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the 


command  of  them  to  PTOtestanii.  Oihm 
were  active  in  animating  their  tenuitk, 
and  vassals,  end  neighbours,  lo  the  de- 
fence of  their  counliy;  and  every  rank 
of  them,  burying  for  the  present  »11 
party  animosities,  teemed  to  prepare 
themselves  with  order,  as  well  as  viprar, 
lo  lesin  the  daring  attempt  of  (he  ia- 

The  Queen,  surrounded  by  ber  prin- 
cipal men,  appeared  on  honeback  in  itw 
camp  at  Tilbury;  with  a  cbeerfol  wd 


animated  countenance,  she  rode  thtou^h  I 
the  lines ;  and  exhorted  the  soldier*  tn 
tlie  following  stirring  addreiis : — 

"My  loving  people,  we  have  been  | 
persuaded  by  some  that  arc  careful  of 
our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear 
of  treachery  ;  but,  assure  you,  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
laving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under 
God,  I  have  pieced  my  chiefesi  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and 
good  will  of  my  subjects;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  oome  amongst  you  at  this 
time,  not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sport, 
but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst  Ind 
heat  of  the  battle,  lo  lit'e  or  die  among 
you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  Goil,  and 
ibr  my  kiuKdom,  and  for  my  people,  my 
honour  and  my  blood  even  in  tlie  dtist. 


le  the  borders  of  n 


I  know  1  have  but  the  bty]  j  of  a  mil 
and  feeble  woman ;  but  I  have  the  hnit 
of  a  king,  and  a  king  of  England  too: 
and   think   foal  scorn   that    Puna,  <" 

rayrealnu: 
I  which,  rather  than  any  dishonatf 
should  grow  by  me,  1  myself  will  tab 
up  arms :  I  myself  will  be  your  geneisl, 
judge  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  ;n>r 
virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  >ln»dy.  br 
your  forwardness,  thai  you  have  deserwJ 
rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  tasutt 
you,  on  tlie  word  of  ■  prince,  tbey  ihall 
be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  tiw. 
my  lieulenant-gencml  sbftll  be  in  n; 
stead,  than  whom  never  prince  ni«- 
mandeil  a  more  noble  or  worthy  subjro: 
not  doubling,  by  your  obedience  to  d< 
geiierul,  by  your  concord  in  the  onp. 
and  your  valour  in  the  fieli),  we  sluiU 
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shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those 
enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and 
of  my  people/' 

By  this  spirited  beliaviour,  Elizabeth 
revived  the  attachment  and  increased  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1588,  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  ready  for  sea;  but 
its  sailing  was  retarded  for  some  time  by 
the  deaths,  successively,  of  the  Admiral, 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  and  the 
Vice-Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Paliano. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  noble- 
man of  great  family,  but  inexperienced 
in  action,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  sea 
afiairs,  was  appoint^  Admiral,  and 
Alcarede,  Vice- Admiral. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  every 
preparation  being  complete,  the  Spanish 
fleet  set  sail  from  List)on.  Forth  went 
that  mighty  armament,  charged  with  a 
nation's  ruin,  and  a  religion's  overthrow. 
Consecrated  by  the  Pope  himself,  and 
wafted  by  the  blessings  and  the  hopes 
of  every  adherent  of  popery  throughout 
Europe,  its  course  promised  fair,  and  its 
result  successful.  Already,  the  most 
fearful  denunciations  hovered  over  Eng- 
land—the thunders  of  tlie  Vatican  had 
been  hurled  against  that  doomed  land — 
the  anathema  had  been  launched  against 
it  and  its  sovereign,  and  the  awful  curse 
pronounced  which  was  lo  hurry  them 
both  into  immediate  and  irremediable 
destruction.  Elizabeth  had  been  formally 
excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the 
Uoman  pontiff,  who  had  published  a 
crusade  against  England,  and  granted 
plenary  indulgences  to  every  one  engaged 
in  the  invasion. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  in- 
scrutable. On  the  very  day  after  the 
Armada  had  sailed,  it  was  overtaken  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  which  dispersed  the 
ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Groine,  where  they  were  refitted. 

The  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which 
had  happened  to  the  Spanish  fleet  created, 
as  was  natural,  great  joy  in  England ; 
and  the  Queen  concluded  that  the  Spa- 
niards would  not  this  year  attempt  an 
invasion.  In  this  belief,  she  caused 
orden  to  be  sent  to  the  admiral,  direct- 
ing him  to  lav  up  some  of  the  larger  ships 
and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  Lord 
EfHngham,  however,  who  judged  other- 
wise, and  was  convinced  that  the  Spanish 


navy  would  again  put  to  sea,  had  the 
courage  to  disobey  these  orden,  and 
solicited  permission  to  retain  all  the  ships 
in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own 
expense.  Taking  advantage  of  a  north 
wind,  he  sailed  towards  the  coast  of 
Spain,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  harbour ;  but  the  wind  chang- 
ing  to  the  south,  he  became  apprehensive 
lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  passing 
him  at  sea,  been  able  to  reach  England, 
now  undefended  by  the  fleet,  in  his  ab- 
sence. These  considerations  induced 
him  to  return  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Plymouth,  where  he  anchored. 

The  damage  done  to  the  vessels  of  the 
Armada  by  the  storm,  were  soon  re- 
paired ;  and  the  Spaniards,  determined 
on  the  invasion  of  England,  and  nothing 
daunted  by  the  ominous  commencement 
of  their  voyage,  once  more  put  to  sea. 
Their  fleet  consisted,  now,  of  1 30  vessels, 
of  which  nearly  100  were  galleons,  and 
were  much  larger  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  used  in  Europe.  It  carried  on 
board  19,295  soldiers,  8456  mariners, 
2088  galley-slaves,  and  2630  great  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance.  It  was  victualled 
for  six  months;  and  was  attended  by 
twenty  smaller  ships,  called  caravals, 
and  ten  salves  with  six  oars  a-piece. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  haa  received 
orders  from  Philip,  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  English 
fleet;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  passing 
along  the  Channel,  he  was  to  sail  as  near 
the  coast  of  France,  as  he  could  with 
safety,  until,  being  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  he  should  be  able  to  make 
sail  to  the  Thames ;  and,  having  landed 
the  whole  Spanish  army,  complete,  at 
one  blow,  the  entire  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. The  Duke  ventured  to  disobey 
these  orders.  A  fisherman,  whom  his 
vessels  met  on  their  passage  to  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  gave  him  information  of  a 
nature  which  induced  him  to  alter  hLs 
plans,  and  instead  of  keeping  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ships  of  his  opponents,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  attack  them  in  their 
narbours.  This  man  told  them  tliat  the 
English  admiral,  hearing  of  the  tempest 
which  had  scattered  the  Armada,  nad 
gone  to  sea  in  search  of  them ;  but  that 
he  had  since  returned  back  into  Ply- 
mouth, where,  no  longer  expecting  an 
invasion  this  season,  he  had  laid  up  his 
ships,  and  discharg^  most  of  his  seamen. 
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This  intelligence,  false  as  the  latter,  (tjie 
most  important  part  of  it)  was,  had  die 
effect  of  making  nim  believe  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  sail  for  Ply- 
mouth, destroy  at  once  the  English 
fleet,  and  secure  immediate  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  This  resolution  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  proved  the  salvation  of 
England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  the 
Armada  arrived  off  the  Lizard  Point,  in 
Cornwall ;  this,  the  most  southern  pro- 
montory of  England,  being  the  first  land 
made  by  it.  The  Spaniards  mistook  it 
for  the  Kamhead,  near  Plymouth ;  they, 
therefore,  stood  out  to  sea  with  the  design 
of  returning  next  day,  and  attacking  the 
English  navy.  One  Fleming,  a  Scottish 
pirate,  who  was  roving  in"  those  seas, 
descried  them,  and  he  immediately  set 
sail  to  inform  the  English  admiral  of  their 
approach.  Effingham  being  thus  ap- 
prised, issued  instant  orders  to  prepare 
for  action.  He  bad  just  lime  to  get  out 
of  port,  when  he  descried  the  Spanish 
Armada  bearing  down  upon  him. 

It  was  a  most  imposing  spectacle,  and 
such  as  the  sea,  which  has  presented 
many  beautiful  sights,  never  Iwefore  up- 
held on  its  treacherous  bosom.  The 
mighty  annament  of  Spain  was  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretched 
to  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the 
extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  tlie 
other.  Although,  however,  the  ships 
were  in  full  sail,  yet,  from  their  weignt 
and  unwieldy  construction,  they  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  thus  gave  the 
English,  who  beheld  without  dismay  this 
formidable  force  arrayed  against  them, 
full  time  to  prepare  for  receiving  them. 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  English 
dmiral  to  avoid  close  action  with  the 
Spanish  ships,  but  to  cannonade  them 
at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the  opportu- 
nity which  winds,  currents,  or  various 
accidents  must  afford  him  of  intercepting 
some  of  their  scattered  vessels.  Two 
events  occurred  which  at  the  beginning 
spread  confusion  through  the  enemy's 
fleet.  A  large  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board 
of  which  was  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Spanish  monev,  accidentally  took  Are; 
and  while  all  hands  were  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fell  astern 
of  the  rest  of  the  Armada.  The  great  gal- 
leon of  Andalusia  was  detained  by  the 
springing  of  her  mast,  and  both  these  I 


vessels  were  taken  after  some  Rsiilaace, 
by  Sir  Francis  Dake. 

As  the  Armada  advanced  up  the 
Channel,  the  English  hung  upon  its 
fear,  and  continued  to  attack  it,  gndu- 
ally  advancing  nearer;  for  they  soon 
found  that,  even  in  close  action,  the  siu 
of  the  Spanish  ships  was  rather  a  disad- 
vantage to  them  than  oOierwise.  Their 
bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  while  their  cannon  being 
plaoed  too  high,  the  shot  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  English,  and  feli  hsrmless 
in  the  water. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  aopeir- 
ance  of  the  Armada  reached  land,  tiiso 
the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  oyt, 
with  their  vessels,  to  reinforce  the  iid- 
miral.  The  Earls  of  Oaford,  Northum- 
berland, and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  >Vslier 
Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir 
Ttiomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Btoant, 
and  many  other  eminent  men,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  this  generous  smi 
disinterested  proceeding.  The  English 
fleet,  with  this  reinforcement,  amounted 
to  140  sail. 

The  Armada  proceeded  to  Calais,  ind 
cast  anchor  before  that  place,  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  might  put  to  sea  and 
join  his  forces  to  them,  as  was  originill; 
intended.  Here  the  English  mUmini 
had  recourse  to  stratagem,  in  order  to 
scatter  the  Spanish  vessels.  He  filled 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships  with  oonbs»* 
tible  materials,  and  sent  them,  one  aflrr 
the  other,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  took  the  alarm,  cut  tbeir 
cables,  and  hastened  to  sea  with  die 
greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  lo 
this  state,  the  Englbh  attacked  them, 
and  captared  or  destroyed  about  twdvt 
of  their  best  ships,  besides  doing  great 
damage  to  many  of  the  rest. 

The  Armada  being  thus,  in  a  maaaer, 
disabled  from  proceeding  any  further  in 
the  enterprise,  the  Duke  of  Parma  felt 
unwilline  to  expose  his  soldiets  vaghf  to 
the  attacks  of  the  English  fleet,  oonvmoed 
as  he  was  that  the  vessels  provided  bv 
him  were  formed  for  transporting  in 
army,  not  for  fighting.  When  vr^d  to 
leave  the  harbour,  he  positivelv  rvfiiwd. 
and  thus  ended  all  hopes  on  the  part  ut 
the  Spaniards,  of  the  success  uf  an  ex- 
pedition, for  which  so  many  mad  so  ex- 
tensive prepantions  had  baoi  nade. 
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Sevenl  reneounten  took  place  between 
the  Spanish  and  English  fleets;  but 
while  the  former  lost  roanv  of  their  ves- 
sels, only  one  small  ship  of  the  latter  bad 
been  destroyed.  Perceiving  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to 
effect  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Armada,  the  Duke  of  Medina  formed  the 
resolution  to  return  to  Spain  with  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.  But  he  found  it 
impossible,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  con- 
trary wind,  to  pjass  through  the  Channel, 
and  he  determined  to  sail  northwards, 
and,  making  the  tour  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  reach  Spain  by  the 
ocean.  Harrassed,  however,  by  the  in- 
eesssont  attacks  of  the  English  fleet, which 
continued  for  some  time  to  follow  him, 
he  would  inevitably  have  been  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  bad  not  the 
ammunition  of  his  opponents  fallen  short, 
from  the  negligence  of  the  officer  in 
supplying  them;  and  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  bear  away  from  their  enemy, 
when  almost  within  their  power. 

The  Armada,  however,  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Soon  after  it  had  passed 
the  Orkneys,  it  encountered  a  tremen- 
dous hurricane,  which  drove  some  of 
the  ships  on  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  they  were  miserably  wrecked; 
and  not  a  half  of  the  proud  navy  which 
had  left  Spain  with  such  magnificent 
expectations  returned  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  discomfiture  and  dishonour. 
Thus  perished  the  hopes  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Spaniard  to  throw  the  fetters  of 
superstition  and  tyranny  over  free  and 
happy  England. 

Since  that  eventAil  period,  this  country 
has  remained  indisputable  mistress  of 
the  sea,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  iaith ;  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
now  be  ineffectual  in  depriving  her  of 
her  supremacy  in  either. 


LORD  BILL. 

There  were  few  military  characters 
who  distinguished  themselves  more  during 
the  peninsular  war  than  Sir  Rowland 
(now  Lord)  Hill.  His  ancestry  is  an- 
cient and  most  respectable.  His  father, 
Sir  John  Hill,  succeeded  to  the  baro- 
netcy and  estates  of  the  late  Sir  Richard, 
whose  family  residence  was  at  Hawk- 


stone,  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  which 
has  justly  been  termed  ''  an  Elysian 
residence,^' 

'<  Where  hnis  and  dales,  the  woodlands  and  the 
plabif 
Where  art  and  nature  seem  to  strive  a^n.'* 

Lord  Hill  is  tlie  fourth  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  baronet,  wlio  had  not  less 
than  sixteen  children.     He  was  bom 
August  1,  1772,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education   under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winfield,  who 
kept  a  public  academy  at  Chester.    Bv 
those    who  knew   him    in    his  boyish 
days    in  that  city,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  was  more  remarkable 
for  the  absence,  rather  than    for   the 
possession,  of  those  bright  and  active 
qualifications  which  have  since  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  his  riper  years,  and 
that  Uiere  appeared  in  him  a  disposition 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  profession  of 
arms.     Those  who  had  these  views  of 
the  hero,  either  greatly  misconceived  his 
character,  or  it  essentially  changed  its 
complexion    as   he    advanced   in    life. 
At   an    early    period   he   entered   the 
army,  and  passed  through  all  the  gra* 
dations  of  military  rank  witli  that  credit 
and  esteem  which  are  the  certain  ac- 
companiments of  correct  conduct  and 
gentlemanly    manners.      General    Hill 
accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to 
Egypt,  where  his  conduct  was  highly 
meritorious,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  particular  service  occun^d  in 
which  he  had  an  opportunity   of  sig- 
nalizing himself  there.     His  next  service 
was  in  the  Peninsula ;  where,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
his  military  talents  have  shewn  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  most  distinguished 
order.    At  Talavera,  afler  having  re- 
pulsed the  French  in  various  attacks, 
he  received  a  wound,  which  did  not, 
however,  deprive  the  service  of  his  ex- 
ertions.   To  recapitulate  all  the  services 
of  this  distinguished  character,  would  be 
to  recite  almostevery  action  in  the  Penin- 
sula.   Scarcely  can  we  read  a  single  dis- 
patch from  the  noble   commander-in- 
chief,  in  which  his  name  is  not  coupled 
with  the  highest  encomium.    In  every 
enterprize  of  difficulty — in  every  affair 
that  called  for  promptness  and  decision — 
that  involved  danger  or  delicacy,    this 
gallant  hero  was  mostly  selected  by  the 
profound  judgment  of  Lord  Wellington  : 
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a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  speaks 
volumes  in  his  praise.  For  his  distin- 
guished services,  when  the  conquest  of 
the  enemy  rendered  his  exertions  no 
longer  necessary,  his  prince  called  him 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state ;  and 
his  grateful  oountiy  cheerfully  contri- 
buted of  her  pecuniary  resources,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  that  rank  so  de- 
servedly conferred. 

ADMIRAL  CALMADY's   RED  KOSE. 

Thoa  art  cmr  admiral,  tboa  bearest  tlie  lan- 
tern in  the  poop,— but  *tbi  in  the  noae  of  thee ! 

BBAKSrSABB. 

In  the  war  raging  at  the  accession  of 
his  Majesty  George  III.  two  gallant  sea- 
bred  sons  of  a  Captain  Everett,  in  the 
royal  navy, got  commands.  One  of  them, 
Michael,  was  killed  on  board  the  Ruby, 
in  the  American  war,  many  years  after ; 
the  other,  Charles,  in  his  early  years  of 
a  post  captain,  had  the  Solebay,  a  small 
frigate;  and  cruising  near  Weymouth, 
fell  in  with  two  veiy  heavy  French  pri- 
vateers :  he  engaged  both,  winged  one, 
and  immediately  closing  with  the  second, 
took  her,  and  then,  at  his  leisure,  picked 
up  the  first.  This  action  was  much  ad- 
mired at  the  time. 

Charles,  from  a  lad,  had  a  fieiy  red 
nose,  but  was  always  ready  to  cry  out 
**  scaldings*'  with  his  messmates,  whe- 
ther the  kettle  of  boiling  water  was  in 
sight,  or  his  own  fierce  phiz.  He  married 
an  heiress  in  mid-life,  and  took  her  name 
of  Calmady. 

After  acquiring  the  rank  of  admiral, 
he  was  one  day  at  a  public  dinner  of 
the  Hampshire  Hunt,  and  whilst  the 
bottle  was  circulating,  up  came  a  waiter 
to  say,  '<  A  poor  sailor  oelow  wished  to 
speak  with  Admiral  Calmady."  The 
admiral  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
room,  and  the  chairman  requested  of 
him  that  the  man  should  be  brought  up. 
Accordingly,  old  Jack,  very  much  in 
dishabille,  made  his  appearance;  and 
the  chairman  ordered  him  to  find  out  the 
admiral,  if  they  had  ever  sailed  together ; 
now  all  the  gentlemen  were  in  the  same 
uniform  of  the  Hunt.  Jack  moved  round 
to  Calmady's  chair: — ^''Sailed  together 
— ^he  knows  all  that,  but  Charles  Eve- 
rett was  his  name  then,  God  bless  him." 
The  admiral  looked  at  him  without  re- 
collection of  his  face :  "  No  tricks  upon 
travellers;  I  remember  nothing  about 


ou." — **  But,  admiral,  you  han*t  forgot 
poor  Johnson  the  marine :  I  was  in  the 
after-guard  close  to  him,  on  board  the 
Solebay."—"  Well,  what  of  Johnson  the 
marine?" — "  Why,  admiral,  don't  you 
recollect  when  the  Frenchmen  were  pep- 
pering at  us,  that  Johnson,  the  mariDe, 
burst  out  a  laughing,  and  rapt  out  an 
oath,  how  namnoedly  they  kaa  miatd  a 
certain  pentnCt  dawuid  red  note  /" 

Here  the  whole  company  enjoyed  the 
stoiy ;  and  Calmady  hmghed  with  the 
rest.  « Well,  what  then,  old  boyT— 
"  Why,  you  turned  about  as  sharp  as  fiie, 
.  and  promised  old  Johnson  a  damn'd  good 
dozen  as  soon  as  the  action  was  over." 

The  admiral  asked  no  more  questions, 
gave  his  old  shipmate  half-a-crown,— 
the  rest  of  the  company  did  the  same. 
Jack  went  down  to  ta!ke  in  a  cargo  of 
grog,  and  to  laugh  again  among  the 
party-colored  lads  in  livery  about  Ad- 
miral Calmady*s  red  nose. 

LINES 

ON  THE  BURIAL  OP  SIR  JOHK  MOORE. 

Not  ft  dnun  was  heard,  nor  a  Aineral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried : 

Not  a  soldier  disGfaari:ed  a  ferewcU  shot, 
0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 


We  boried  him  daitly  at  dead  of  nisht. 
The  sods  with  oar  bajronets  taming. 

By  the  strogglingr  moon-beam's  misty  lifli^ 
And  the  Untem  dimly  boming. 

No  useless  coffin  endosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  boouad  hiaw 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  takinip  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  praycfs  we  aiddf 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  at  aotrow. 

But  we  steadfastly  nzed  on  the  fhce  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitteiiy  thought  of  the  monow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smocihed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*«r 
his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  nphnid  him. 

But  nothing  he*U  reck  if  they  let  him 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done^ 
When  the  clock  toU'd  the  hour  for  retlfiag. 

And  we  heard  Uie  distant  and  random  gua. 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and 

We  carved  not  a  line — ^we  raised  not  a 
But  we  left  him  alone  witli  his  glory. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MEDELLIN. 


When  Oporto  fell  into  the  hands  of 


intoxicated 
pursued  their  deraataljn^  career  with  all 
the  confidence  of  »icloty.  However,  the 
current  of  evil  fortune  which  atthia  lime 
(hrealened  to  overwhelm  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  Peninsula,  did  not  dispose 
the  BriLLsh  govemmenl  to  shrink  front 
further  exertion  in  ils  behalf;  accord- 
inftly,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  ap- 
pointed 10  (he  command  of  the  British 
army,  and  active  preparations  were  roflde 
for  a  new  i-ampaign. 

On  the  side  of  Portugal,  General 
Beresford,  who  had  been  dignified  with 
the  rank  and  lilte  of  field- marshal,  was 
alao  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
and  employed  the  honours  he  had  at- 
tained, as  well  as  ihe  power  with  which 

Vol.  II. 


he  was  endued,  in  oi|;aniting  and  dis- 
ciplining a  Portuguese  army  ;  wliicli  he 
accomplished    with   great    activity  and 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  troops 
cut  off  the  communications  of  (he  FreDch 
in  the  north  of  Portugal,  by  ^e  success- 
ful tiege  of  the  important  fronlier-lown 
of  Chaves;  which  capitulated  on  the 
2Mh  of  March,  1809,  and  greail;  tended 
lo  inspirit  troops  which  liad  already  suf- 
fered every  discouragement,  and  prepare 
them  to  bear  up  against  the  reverses  to 
which  they  were  unhappily  liable.  This 
spirit  became  shortly  put  to  the  test  by 
the  failure  of  an  attack  on  the  French 
general  Victor,  who  had  drawn  up  liis 
army  of  20,000  infantry  and  3,000 
cavalry  in  front  of  Medellm,  a  town  situ- 
ated on  the  Guadiana,  in  Eslremadure. 
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A  French  officer  who  was  present, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  san- 
guinary battle : — 

During  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 
whole  army  was  in  motion  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  For  several  days 
General  Cuesta  had  waited  for  us  in  the 
plains  before  Medellin,  having  previ- 
ously surveyed,  with  the  help  of  engi- 
neers, the  advantageous  position  where 
his  army  was  stationed.  The  Spaniards, 
to  whom  pitched  battles  had  proved  so 
frequently  unfavourable,  sought  by  every 
method  to  gain  that  confidence  whicn 
they  so  much  needed.  They  regarded 
the  skirmish  at  Miaiadas  as  a  presage  of 
success.  They  relied  also  on  some  an- 
cient superstition  associated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  conquests  their  ances- 
tors had  obtained  over  the  Moors,  in  the 
very  plains  which  are  watered  bv  the 
Guadiana.  The  Frendi  d  isregardea  their 
confidence,  and  trusted  from  habit  in  the 
certainty  of  victory. 

Afler  crossing  the  Guadiana,  by  a  veiy 
long  and  narrow  bridge,  one  enters  the 
city  of  Medellin.  Beyond  it  lies  an 
extensive  plain  without  plantations, 
which  stretches  up  the  Guadiana  between 
that  river,  the  city  of  Don  Benito,  and 
the  village  of  Mingabril.  The  Spaniards 
at  first  occupied  the  heights  netween 
these  towns ;  and  afterwards  extending 
their  line  farther,  they  formed  a  sort  of 
crescent,  with  the  left  at  Mingabril,  their 
centre  before  Don  Benito,  and  the  right 
wing  near  the  Guadiana. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  we  debouched 
from  Medellin  to  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle.  A  short  way  from  the  town,  we 
formed  into  the  arc  of  a  very  compact 
circle,  between  the  Guadiana  and  a 
ravine  planted  with  trees  and  vineyards, 
which  stretches  from  Medellin  to  Minga- 
bril. General  Lasalle's  division  of  light 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  left,  the 
German  legion  of  infantry  in  the  centre, 
and  the  dragoons  of  Genexal  Latour 
Maubourg  on  the  right.  The  divisions 
of  V^ilatte  and  Ruffin  formed  the  reserve. 
Numerous  detachments,  from  the  three 
divisions  which  composed  the  first  line, 
had  been  left  in  tlie  rear  of  the  army, 
to  preserve  our  communications  ;  and 
their  strength  did  not  exceed  7000  sol- 
diers. The  enemy  before  us  presented 
an  immense  line  of  more  than  34,000 
men. 


The  German  legion  begaathe  attack. 
The  second  and  fourth  r^ments  of  dra- 
goons having  next  made  a  charge  agaust 
the  Spanish  in&ntiy,  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  the  Gennan  division  remaioed 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  fight   They 
formed  into  a  square,  and  courageooslj 
withstood  the  redoubled  fury  of  theeoe- 
my,  as  long  as  the  action  contioued. 
With  much  difficulty.  Marshal  Victot 
renewed  the  combat,  by  causing  two 
regiments  of  Vilatte's  division  to  advance. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  al  fint  eodieawMiKd 
to  cany  our  right  wing^  but  without  rac> 
cess.    Part  of  them  dieo  rushed  euMflv 
on  our  leil,  which,  afraid  of  bdag  sur- 
rounded, was  forced  to  fail  back  on  tbe 
Guadiana,  where  it  makes  an  angle,  and 
contracts  the  plain  towards  Meddlin. 
For  two  hours  we  retired  slowly  and 
quietly,  facing  about  every  fifty  pi(W  U) 

S resent  our  front  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
ispute  our  groond  with  tlM  befbie 
yielding  it,  when  they  aUempled  U>  tcbe 
It  by  fbrce. 

Amidst  the  endless  whiizing  of  balWts 
flying  over  our  heads,  and  the  deafeoiag 
roar  of  bomb-thells  rending  the  air,  aad 
tearins  up  the  earth  around  us,  we  heeded 
only  the  voice  of  our  oommanders.  "Aey 
gave  their  orders  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  deliberation,  the  Ikrocr  git« 
the  enemy's  attack.  The  fiarther  we  re- 
tired, the  loudor  shouted  our  foes.  Tlteir 
sharp-shooters  were  so  numerous  and 
daring,  that  they  aouetimes  compelled 
ours  to  fall  into  the  ranks.  They  called 
to  us  at  a  distance,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, that  no  auarter  would  be  giwo, 
and  that  the  plains  of  Medellin  woald 
be  the  tomb  of  the  French.  If  oar 
squadron  had  given  way  and  fled,  tbe 
cavalry  of  the  Spanish  right  would  W9 
assaulted  the  rear  of  our  army  thnragb 
the  breach,  and  surrounded  it  oompletelT' 
Then  the  field  of  Medellin  would,  uidfcd, 
have  been  our  gravoy  as  our  eDCioio 
declared. 

General  Lasalle  rode  backwaidaad 
forward  in  front  of  his  division,  in  a  loft; 
and  fearless  manner.  When  the  cnemy'^ 
cavalry  came  within  gun-shot,  the  aharp- 
shooters  of  both  sides  retired.  Id  l^^ 
space  which  separated  us,  there  m^ 
then  be  seen  the  horses  of  dead  fneadi 
and  foes,  runnuig  on  every  side,  moat  of 
them  wounded,  some  of  them  dragpikt 
their  masters  under  their  leet,  and  atfuf* 
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gliDg  to  free  themselves  of  the  unman- 
ageable  load. 

The  Spaniards  had  sent  against  onr 
single  souadron  six  of  their  best,  who 
advancea  in  dtMeoolomn  with  the  Xercs 
lancers  at  their  head.  This  solid  mass 
all  at  onoe  began  to  trot»  with  the  inten- 
tion of  charging  ns  while  we  made  our 
retrograde  movement.  The  captain  of 
our  sqtiadrott  commanded  his  fourpla* 
tooDi,  which  did  not  in  all  exeeed  130 
men,  to  wheel  half  round,  at  a  walking 
pace,  to  the  right.  This  being  done,  he 
straigbtened  his  line  with  as  much  self- 
possession  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  near. 
The  Spanish  horse,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  his  coolness,  tnsensibly  slackened 
their  pace.  The  lender  of  the  squadron 
took  advantage  of  their  surprise,  and  im- 
nediately  gave  the  signal  to  charge. 

Our  hussars,  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served, amidst  the  incessant  threats 
and  abases  of  the  enemy,  a  deep 
unbroken  silence,  now  drowned  the  shrill 
clangour  of  the  trumpet,  as  they  clashed 
forward,  with  one  tremendous  shout  of 
joy  and  rage.  The  Spanish  lancers, 
horror-struck,  stopped  short,  and,  turn- 
ing roaad  at  halNpistol  shot,  overturned 
their  own  cavalry  behind  them.  Terror 
so  impaired  their  judgment,  that  th^ 
conld  not  look  at  each  other,  but  believed 
every  one  to  be  their  enemy.  Our  hus- 
sars rushed  impetuously  among  them, 
and  hewed  them  down  without  opposi- 
tion. We  chased  diem  to  the  rear  of 
their  army,  when  the  trumpets  sounded 
a  recall,  and  vrc  returned,  to  form  our 
squadron  once  more  in  order  of  battle. 
A  little  while  after  our  chai^,  all  the 
Spanish  cavalry  of  the  right  and  left  had 
oorapletely  abandoned  the  fteld. 

Ouf  dragoons  now  drew  up  around 
their  chosen  companions,  and,  perceiving 
an  irresolution  in  the  enemy's  infantry, 
on  seemff  the  flight  of  their  cavalry,  we 
tnproved  our  advantage,  and  made  a 
most  brilliant  and  fortunate  charge 
^nst  the  centre  of  their  army.  At  the 
same  time,  two  regiments  of  Vilatte's 
division  attacked  with  success  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  infantry,  near  the  heights 
of  Miogabril.  In  an  instant,  the  army« 
opposed  to  us  disappeared  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  vrind.  The  Spaniards  tlirew 
away  their  arms  and  fled.  The  cannon- 
a<le  closed,  and  every  corps  of  our  cavalry 
joined  in  the  pursuit. 


Our  soldiers,  who  had  lately  been 
threatened  with  certain  death,  if  they  had 
been  overpowered,  and  were  enraged  by 
five  hourr  resistance,  at  first  gave  no 
quarter.  The  infantry  followed  the 
cavalry  at  a  distance,  and  despatched  the 
wounded  with  their  bayonets.  The  ven- 
geance of  our  soldiers  fell  chiefly  on  such 
of  the  Spaniards  as  were  without  a  mili- 
tary uniform. 

The  hussars  and  dragoons  who  had 
gone  abroad  to  forage,  soon  returned, 
guarding  whole  columns  of  Spaniards, 
whom  they  entrusted  to  the  foot  soldiers 
to  take  to  Medellin.  Those  very  men, 
who  had  denounced  us  for  slaughter  with 
such  confidence  before  the  battle,  now 
marched  with  humble  aspect,  crouching 
for  fear.  At  every  threatening  sien  made 
by  our  soldiers,  they  ran  together  like 
sheep  chased  by  dogs,  squeezing  to  get 
to  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  Every  time 
they  met  a  body  of  French  troops,  they 
exclaimed  with  vehemence,  <'  Vive  Na- 
poleon et  sa  trovpc  invincible/** — "Life 
to  Napoleon  and  his  brave  army  Y*  Now 
and  then  a  passing  liorseman  would  take 
a  pleasure  in  exacting  these  acclama- 
tions for  himself,  which  were  due  alone 
to  the  victors  as  a  whole. 

A  certain  colonel  who  was  a  courtier, 
and  an  aid-de-camp  of  king  Joseph's, 
looking  at  the  prisoners  as  they  filed  pa^ t 
the  regiments,  called  to  them  in  Spanish 
to  shout  a  "  Vive**  for  king  Joseph. 
They  seemed  not  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  but  after  a  moment's  silence, 
they  raised  their  old  cry,  **LoDg  live 
Napoleon  and  his  invincible  troops  I" 
The  colonel  then  turned  to  a  particular 
prisoner,  and  enforced  his  order  with 
threats.  The  Spaniard  having  exclaimed 
"  Viva  Joseph  /"  an  officer,  who,  as 
usual,  had  not  been  disarmed, approached 
his  country's  soldier,  and  ran  his  sword 
through  his  body.  Our  enemies  were 
willing  enough  to  do  homage  to  our  bra- 
very ;  but  they  would  not,  even  in  their 
humiliation,  recognise  the  power  of  a 
master  not  of  their  own  choice. 

A  little  before  night  I  returned  to  Me- 
dellin. Silence  and  peace  had  succeeded 
the  turmoil  of  battle  and  the  peals  of  vic- 
tor}'. In  the  plain  alone  there  might  be 
heard  the  waihngs  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  low  murmurings  of  the  dying,  who 
raised  their  heads  before  they  breathed 
their  last,  to  pray  to  God  and  the  Holy 
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Virgin.  Death  had  impressed  on  the 
countenances  of  the  slain ,  the  expression 
of  the  passions  which  animated  them  at 
the  moment  they  expired.  Those  who 
had  been  struck  down  when  flying,  were 
lying  on  their  breast  or  side,  with  droop- 
ing heads,  and  fear-contracted  muscles. 
Those  again  who  had  died  while  fighting 
bravely,  retained,  even  when  fallen,  the 
aspect  of  defiance.  Two  regiments  of 
Swiss  and  Walloon  guards  were  stretched 
on  the  ground  in  the  very  ranks  in  which 
they  had  fought.  Broken  ammunition 
wi^ons,  and  cannon  abandoned  by  their 
teams  of  mules,  still  marked  the  position 
of  the  Spaniards.  Here  and  there  lay 
wounded  horses,  whose  limbs  being 
shattered  by  the  bullets,  they  could  not 
rise  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
doomed  to  pensh.  Ignorant  of  death, 
and  unconscious  of  futurity,  they  browsed 
on  the  grass  around  them  as  far  as  they 
could  reach. 

The  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4000.  Tlie  Spaniards  \e(i  12,000 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  made  7000 
or  8000  prisoners,  but  scarcely  2000  of 
these  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  Spanish 
captive  in  his  own  country  could  easily 
eflect  his  escape. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
way  of  the  Frencli  escorts,  and  withdrew 
their  attention  from  their  charge.  They 
took  care  to  leave  their  doors  open,  and 
the  prisoners,  mixing  with  the  crowd  in 
passing,  darted  into  the  houses,  whose 
doors  were  instantly  shut.  Our  soldiers, 
whose  humanity  returned  when  the  com- 
bat was  over,  winked  at  their  flight,  not- 
withstanding the  strictness  of  the  orders 
they  had  received. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  would  address 
some  grenadier  of  the  guard,  and,  point* 
ing  to  some  distant  village,  witli  a  heavy 
sigh,  would  say  in  their  own  language, 
**  Senior  Soldado,"  &c.  "  Mr.  Soldier, 
that  is  our  home;  there  are  our  wives 
and  children ;  must  we  pass  so  near,  and 
never  see  tliem  more?  Must  we  leave  them 
all  to  go  to  far  off  France  V*  The  grena- 
dier, affecting  to  speak  stemlv,  would 
reply,  **  I  am  commanded  to  shoot  you 
if  I  perceive  you  attempt  to  run  away, 
but  I  don't  see  beliind  ine."  He  would 
tlien  step  a  little  forward,  and  the  priso- 
ners, taking  to  the  fields,  would  soon  re- 


join their  armies.  We  wen  at  hit 
obliged  to  escort  our  prisoners  with  sol- 
diers from  the  German  Legion,  their 
national  character,  and  a  stricter  disci- 
pline, rendering  them  more  vigilant  and 
mflexible. 

Part  of  our  regiment  was  quartered  at 
Mingabril,  on  the  very  field  where  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  where  it 
raged  the  hottest.  We  lived  among  ou- 
casses,  and  oflen  saw  proceeding  from 
them  thick  black  vapours,  which  the 
winds  bore  away  to  spread  contagion  tad 
disease  through  the  surrounding  country. 
The  oxen  of  La  Mesta,  that  usually  win- 
ter on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  fled 
affrighted  from  their  wonted  pastom. 
Their  mournful  bellowings,  and  the  end- 
less howling  of  the  dogs  that  watched 
them,  declared  that  undefined  feeling  of 
terror  with  which  they  were  impressed. 

Thousands  of  huge  vultures  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Spain  in  that  vast  lone)/ 
valley  of  death .  Perched  on  the  heights, 
and,  seen  far  off  between  us  and  the  hori- 
zon, they  seemed  as  large  as  men.  Oar 
videttes  more  than  once  marched  towards 
them  to  reconnoitre,  mistaking  them  for 
an  enemy.  These  birds  would  not  leave 
their  human  repast  on  our  approach, 
until  we  came  up  within  a  few  yards  of 
them;  then  the  beating  of  their  n^ 
pinions  above oiu  heads  resounded  fiiraod 
near,  like  the  funereal  echoes  of  thetomh. 

THE    BARGE'S    CREW; 

OR,   A   MUTINY  YARM. 
**  All  on  iNMitt  oi  a  man-o^.war." 

So,  as  I  was  a-saying,  Joe  Henderson 
pulled  the  bow  oar  in  the  Triumph^ 
barge,  and  a  worthier  fellow  or  a  better 
seaman  never  handled  a  boat-hook :  he 
was  one  one  of  them  that  played  ouki 
Solomon  the  trick  when  shop,  watches 
trinkets  and  all,  went  flying  down  the 
fore-hatchway ;  and  that  be  used  to  caU 
a  "jew  de  spree."  But  you  should  see 
him  now,  in  his  boatswain's  uniforE* 
with  his  white  locks  flying  over  bo 
shoulders,  and  his  smiling  bux  at  M}  ^ 
fun  and  frolic  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Well, 
dy'e  see,  after  the  captain  bad  beca 
aboard  some  time,  and  they  began  to 
find  him  strict  and  generous,  firm  asd 
humane,  things  went  on  more  comfort* 
able ;  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  warn'i 
whol ly  subduea.  Sir  Erasmus  had  bef  a 
much  beloved  by  all  hands,  and  tbcj 
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ivanted  him  to  remaiD  in  the  ship,  but  he 
wouldn't :  indeed  be  had  hardly  seventy 
enough  to  keep  'em  in  subjection :  be- 
sideSy  the  people  didn't  like  his  favorite, 
cue  of  the  lieutenants,  for,  dy*e  see,  he 
would  lay  a  man  low  for  only  looking  at 
him :  and  then  he  used  to  come  prowl- 
ing round  the  decks  after  the  lights  were 
put  out,  and  the  watch  below  turned  in, 
to  listen  to  their  confabulations  ;  and  so 
they  christened  him  the  Rat-catcher.  At 
first,  the  fleet  laid  their  complaints  before 
Lord  Howe;  but  somehow  or  other  the 
old  gemman  didn't    think  'em    worth 
notice,and  consequently  they  were  wholly 
unattended  to.      Well,    d'ye    see,  the 
barge's  crews  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Sallyport,  after  landing  their  captains; 
and  then  we — that  is,  the  crews,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean— ^would  overhaul  ac- 
counts and  haul  over  the  admiral ;  and 
that  began  the  communication  with  the 
ddegates.     At   last,  finding   that  our 
grievances  were  disregarded,  the  fleet  de- 
termined, as  a  last  resource,  not  to  go  to 
sea  till  all  was  settled.    I  remembers,  as 
if  it  was  but  yesterday,  the  signal  was 
made  byould   Bridport,  in  the  Royal 
George,  to  prepare  tor  sailing.    It  was 
£aster  Sunday,  seven-and-twenty  years 
Ago.     Up  went   numbers  154   to  the 
mast-head,   and  up    went    the   ship's 
companies  into  the  rigging  and  along 
the  gangways  to  give  'em  three  cheers. 
The  Queen  Cbarlotte's  began  first,  in- 
deed  they   were   always    foremost   in 
the  fray;    but,   poor  fellows,  most  of 
'em   perished    a  year    or    two    after- 
ward, when  the  ship  was  burnt,  up  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Queen  Charlotte's, 
as  I  said,  began  first,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  soon  followed  the  example.    There 
wam't  so  many  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
mutiny  as  was  at  first  imagined ;  but 
then  they  were  chiefly  pettv  officers  and 
able  seamen,  who  possessed  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  all  hands,  fore  and   afl. 
Many  of  the  men,  when  tbey  first  heard 
the  cheering,  came  running  up  on  deck, 
and  axed  what  was  the  matter.    After 
it  broke  out,  it  was  a  curious  sight  to 
watch  the  looks  of  the  seamen,  and 
notice  the  conduct  of  the  officers.    Yet 
those  who  had  excercised  mercy  were 
mercifully  and  generously  treated.  Some 
of  the  men  would  stand  with  their  arms 
folded,  rummaging  upon  what  they  had 
done,  with  countenances  **  more  m  sor- 


row  than  in  anger,"  seeming  to  think 
their  fate  was  sealed,  yet  feeling  more 
for  their  messmates  than  themselves. 
Others,  with  bold  fronts,  would  brave 
the  consequences,  and  dare  the  worst, 
though  you  might  frequently  catch  their 
eye  taking  a  broadside  glance  at  the 
yard-rope,  with  the  hangman's  noose  at 
the  end.  On  the  main-deck  might  be 
seen  two  or  three  eyeing  a  group  of 
talkers  with  the  utmost  suspicion,  and 
stealing  by  degrees  toward  them  to  catch 
hold  of  their  discourse.  But  the  fore- 
castle was  the  principal  resort,  and  all 
the  various  workings  of  the  mind  might 
be  traced — from  undaunted  recklessness 
to  sickness  of  heart :  here  the  hardy  boat- 
swain's mate  vociferated  his  oaths,  turned 
his  quid,  and  cracked  his  joke,  insensi- 
ble to  danger;  there  the  more  placid, 
yet  not  less  firm  quarter-master,  leaned 
over  the  nettings,  looking  towards  the 
shore  in  all  the  distraction  of  thought ; 
wife,  children,  friends,  honor,  life,  seemed 
hanging  by  a  breath.  Thus  it  continued 
for  several  days,  till  all  hands  found  they 
were  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and 
swore  to  live  or  die  together.  As  soon 
as  the  news  reached  the  Admiralty  there 
was  all  confusion,  and  they  eagerly  made 
so  many  offers,  that  we  doubted  their  sin- 
cerity. Billy  Pitt  at  first  affected  to  turn 
up  his  nose,  but  he  soon  altered,  and 
tned  to  smooth  us  down  :  howsomever, 
we  had  laid  our  anchor  to  windward, 
and  couldn't  be  easily  persuaded  to  weigh 
it  again  till  redress  and  damnification 
were  spliced  to  the  buov-rope.  About 
a  week  afterward,  several  of  Uie  admirals 
assembled  on  board  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte ;  and  Sir  Allan  G indulged 

in  such  invectives  and  threats,  that  it  only 
exasperated  the  people,  and  made  'em 
stick  closer  by  one  another.  I  was  along- 
side, waiting  for  the  delegates  of  the  — « 
and  ould  Sir  Allan  spun  into  his  boat 
like  a  cockchafer,  glaa  to  escape  firom 
thd  anger  of  the  men.  What,  though 
we  were  mutineers,  we  wam't  traitors :  if 
the  enemy  had  put  to  sea,  we  were  ready 
to  go  out  and  fight  for  our  king  and  coun- 
try to  the  last  gasp  ;  and  there  warn't  a 
man  in  the  whole  fleet  but  what  would 
have  cheerfully  nailed  the  colours  to  the 
mast,  and  gone  with  'em  flying ;  but  then 
we  were  oppressed,  and  every  body  knew 
it.  Howsomever,  the  differences  at  last 
were  tolerably  clinched;  and,  in  the  begin- 
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niog  of  May,  Bridport  again  hoisted  154. 
But  still  doubts  remained  among  the  men 
that  Billy  Pitt  would  be  down  upon  'em 
before  long,  and  the  promises  were  only 
a  pretence  to  get  them  to  sea;  so  one  and 
all  refused  to  obey,  till  they  had  called  a 
convention  on  board  the  London,  98.  Sir 
John  C  had  his  flag  at  the  fore  in 

her,  and  he  resolred  to  prevent  their 
meeting  by  resistance;  so  he  draws  up 
the  marines,  and  points  two  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck carronades  down  below.  The 
men,  however,  persisted  ;  the  guns  were 
fired,  and  several  killed  ;  but  the  admi- 
ral and  officers  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der. A  council  of  war  was  called,  and 
the  delegates  met  in  the  great  cabin ; 
the  platform  was  rigged  out  on  the  fore- 
castle, the  yard-rope  rove,  and  the  signal 
made  for  all  boats  to  attend  execution. 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  — —  was 
brought,  and  the  noose  put  over  his  head ; 
a  deuth-like  stillness  prevailed ;  the 
boats  laid  upon  their  oars ;  and  an  ago- 
nizing suspense  was  visible  upon  the 
agitated  faces  of  the  seamen  ;  the  gang- 
ways and  ports  of  the  fleet  were  crowded, 
but  not  a  voice  was  beard  ;  at  last  an  in- 
distinct murmur  arose  as  the  -^^^ 
kneeled  down  to  bid  farewell  to  time, 
and  make  his  peace  with  Heaven ;  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  just  suffered 
death  had  already  flown  to  the  pre- 
Ecnce  of  their  Maker,  and  now  his 
was  about  to  confront  them  before  that 
Judge  from  whose  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  The  bitterness  of  nature,  strug- 
gling with  its  fond  affections,  was  appa- 
rent on  the  's  face ;  but  in  a  tew 
moments  all  was  undaunted  serenity  and 
calm  resignation.  The  murmurs  rose 
higher,  and  many  a  furrowed  counte- 
nance— many  a  sun-burnt  cheek — was 
moistened  with  the  rich  drops  of  gene- 
rous sympathy. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  when  Joyce, 
of  the  Royal  George,  called  the  delegates 
aft  into  the  cabin,  and  begged  them  to 
suppress  their  passions.  **  Shipmates/' 
said  he,  **  this  has  gone  too  far ;  what 
can  we  promise  ourselves  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  old  man  ?  what  aavantage  shall 
we  obtain  by  it !  Believe  me,  it  will  be 
a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  a  bluejacket  as 
long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  worn. 
No,  let  us  rather  send  'em  ashore,  and 
wash  our  hands  from  blood :  be  obeyed 
his  instructions,  and  has  only  done  his 


du^."  Aeoordingly  they  pneededto 
the  forecastle,  and  eommunicattd  their 
deeisaon  to  the  He  hend  the 

oommenoemcot,  that  his  life  wu  ipucd, 
and  then  dropped  down  like  a  ilooe;  bit 
he  recovered  in  an  instant,  and  shortly 
aftefwaiib  went  asiwre.    Thn  men  that 
weie  killed  were  also  landed,  and  a  gnod 
and  mournful  sight  it  was;  never  «ts 
such  a  sight  exhibited  in  PoitSBMih 
bafore  nor  stnoe;  the  ships' eompsnics 
went  in  procession,  with  the  ookMiis  haoi 
with  black  crape,  and  saw  the  bodies  hM 
in  the  ground  in  Kingston  ehnrch-ytrd, 
where  a  monument  was  aHerwari  creeled 
over  them.     It  was  a  sight  that  would 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  most  obdonte 
heart.    Well,  Lord  Howe  at  hnt  settled 
the  biisuiess,  and  came  round  the  fhcti 
attended  by  his  lady  and  some  giett 
gentlemen,  and  when  they  landed,  the 
delegates    hoisted    his    lofdsbip  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  ap  to 
the  house,  where  they^  dined  with  the 
admiral  and  a  large  party.     Up  went 
154  ;   again  the  anchors  were  weighed, 
and   the   fleet  sailed    under  Bridportt 
to  cruise  for  the  enemy.    Bat  to  re- 
turn to  the  Triumph;   the  lieatentni 
was  lash'd  upon  a  grating,  with  a  pig 
for  a  coxswain,  and  towed  ashore  eo 
to  South  Sea  Beach,  where  he  wis  teA 
to  his  cogitations.    The  ship,  afiter  tht», 
was  ordered  to  join  Duncan's  fleet,  then 
looking  out  afler  Mynheer  in  the  Nortli 
Sea ;  and  the  crew  petitioned  to  hsTf 
grog  served  out,  but  Cnplain  B— 
refused,  as  there  were  several  butts  af 
beer  in  the  hold,  which,  however,  he- 
longed  to  the  people  as  aneais.    Bat 
beer  wamt  grog ;  and  so  they  kwtrd 
the  butts  up  In  the  hatchway,  and  stove 
in  theheaos.     The  captain  was  in  a 
mortal  rage,  as  well  he  might  be ;  hat 
Tom  Tackle  was  half  mad,  for  he  ^1 
knew  how  man^  gills  went  to  a  gtlloe. 
Several  of  the  rmgleaders  were  pnntshed 
at  the  gangway,  and  two  of  then  (John- 
son and  Freeman)  were  put  in  iroM  to 
be  tried  fbr  mutiny.      WeU, Just  ahooi 
this  time  they  Mi  in  with  the  Mteh  ftect, 
and  all  the  prisoners  were  released  sod 
sent  to  their  quarters,  where  ther  lathered 
the  ouM  Hercttle,  and  made  him  think 
he  had  got  on  the    fiery  shift  agio 
Every  b<My  knows  who  gained  the  vic- 
tory, and  how  well  the  Triumph  behsred 
under  that  bold,  dbttrntless,  leMr,  Cap 
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tainE- 


-y(who  was  biiDself  wound- 


ed) and  how  they  extinguished  the  flames 
on  board  of  their  opponent;  but  poor 
Freeman  lost  both  his  legs»  and  Johnson 
was  severely  hurt ;  howsomever,  they 
reached  Yarmouth,  and  were  sent  with 
the  wounded  to  the  hospital.  As  soon  as 
duty  and  his  own  stale  would  permit, 
away  went  the  skipper  to  visit  them,  for 
he  was  equally  humane  as  brave.  There 
lay  poor  Freeman  in  very  great  pain ;  so 
the  captain  soothed  himy  and  talked  to 
him  just  like  a  brother,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  for  he*d  a  feeling  heart. 
^  Ay,  ay»''  said  he,  '^  Freeman^  the  loss 
of  your  legs  has  saved  your  life ;  fori 
should  liave  huns  you  to  a  certainty, 
notwithstanding  the  battle.*'  ^'  No,  sir,^ 
replied  Freeman,  ''  the  gunner's  sponge 
wipes  out  all  faults ;  for  if  a  man  does 
his  duty  in  action,  it  clears  him  from  the 
charge  of  mutiny ;  and  I  think,  sir,  I 
have  done  mine/* — "  Well,  well,  my 
brave  lad,  make  your  mind  eai^ ;  you 
acted  nobly,  and  1*11  be  a  friend  to  you 
as  long  as  I  live  ;*' — and  so  he  was,  for 
his  word  was  always  his  bond.    Mrs. 

E was  a  great  favorite,  too,  with 

all  hands ;  and  the  honourable  conduct 
of  her  husband  did  him  infinite  credit. 
One  day,  the  captain,  his  wife,  and  the 
chaplain,  Mr.  Kirk,  went  in  the  barge 
for  a  little  excursion  on  shore  at  Torbay. 
There  wam*t  water  enough  to  get  the 
boat  close  in,  nor  for  the  gang-board  to 
reach  the  beach;  so  the  captain  was 
mounted  first  upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
men,  who  carried  him  safe  to  land ;  next 
came  the  ladv,  (no  very  light  task)  but 
she  soon  got  footing.  Then  followed  the 
chaplain,  sitting  astride  the  bowman's 
shoulders,  as  he  would  in  his  ammuni* 
tjon  pulpit,  but  full  of  fear  and  trembling. 
The  captain  laughed  heartily,  and  roared 
out»  **Down,  Parson  Henderson,  for 
half  a  gallon."  Down  dropped  Joe, 
with  the  parson  a-top  of  him ;  and  there 
they  rolled  in  the  mighty  waters,  the 
chaplain  like  a  second  Jonah,  looking 
out  for  the  whale.  At  last  he  stood  on 
terror  firmer y  (as  your  lamed  gem  men 
calls  firm  land)  but  up  to  his  middle  in 
brine,  and  in  a  pretty  pickle  you  may  be 
sure.  He  was  not  only  chap-lain^  but 
chap- fallen ;  and,  to  complete  his  clmp- 
ter  of  accidents,  a  chaplet  of  sea-weeds 
very  unceremoniously  twisted  round  his 
neck,  and  moored  him  stem  and  stern. 


In  vain  the  parson  endeavoured  to  pass 
on — there  his  wreck-tor-ship  stuck  fast, 
and  roared  in  a  clear-i-call  manner.  But 
to  see  the  captain — he  laughed  till  his 
sides  shook ;  while  Joe  dived  like  a  duck 

out  of  the  way.    At  last  Mrs.  E 

implored  some  of  tlie  Barge's  Crew  to 
rescue  him  from  his  perilous  situation  ; 
so  two  or  three  Jumped  overboard,  and 
cleared  the  doctor  of  Dive-in>it-he  from 
his  bands.  My  eyes,  what  a  raaie  he 
was  in!  He  swore — ^no,  he  didn*t 
swear  either — but  his  reverence  was  in  a 
terrible  passion;  however,  the  captain 
ordered  the  coxswain  to  pull  hastily 
aboard  with  Mr.  Kirk,  and  promised  to 
wait  for  him  on  the  beach  while  he 
changed  his  dress.  Well,  just  as  the 
boat  was  shoving  off,  Joe  looked  at  the 
captain,  and  touched  his  hat — ^a  well- 
known  signal.  ''  Ay,  ay,"  says  the  cap* 
tain,  for  he  understood  it, — **  ay,  ay,  go 
to  my  steward  and  get  the  rum ;  and,  I 
say,  parson,  a  little  drop  wouldn't  do 
you  any  harm ;  so  wet  inside  as  well  as 
out,  man,  eh."  Off  they  pulled ;  but 
Joe  kept  clear  of  tlie  eccles-i-a-stick,  for 
fear  he  should  get  a  thrashing;  and, 
when  they  got  aboard,  the  stufi"  was 
shared  out  among  the  Barge's  Crew. — 
Greenwich  Hospital, 


AN   ANCIENT  BRITON. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  III. 
one  Griffith,  a  Welshman,  had  the  mis- 
fortune (or  rather  good  fortune)  to  be 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  which  .not 
only  plundered  him  of  all  his  fishing 
tackle  and  cargo,  but  carried  of  his  little 
sloop,  and  removed  him  and  his  creW| 
consisting  only  of  another  man  and  boy, 
on  board  of  the  orivateer.  In  the  night 
time,  the  French  watch  being  under  no 
apprehension  from  the  few  prisoners,  fell 
asleep  upon  the  deck,  whicn  the  vigilant 
captam  observing,  made  the  best  of  his 
time:  and  arming  himself  with  a  hatchet, 
and  his  roan  and  boy  with  handspikes, 
first  fastened  down  tne  hatches  on  all  the 
crew  below,  and  fell  to  work  with  the 
watch,  whom  they  killed,  before  they 
were  well  awake,  and  tiirew  overboard  ; 
GrifBth,  by  this  means,  became  master 
of  the  privateer,  which,  with  the  crew, 
the  ancient  BriioJi  brought  into  an  Eng- 
lish port. 

His  Majesty  was  so  charmed  with  the 
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boldness  of  the  action  and  the  modesty 
of  the  Cambrian,  who,  instead  of  grow- 
ing elate  upon  it,  lamented  only  the  loss 
of  the  little  sloop,  that  he  caused  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  his  character ;  and 
finding  he  had  been  a  tar  from  his  cra- 
dle, and  always  a  bold  and  resolute  man, 
ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and   a 
twenty-gun  ship  of  war  to  be  given  him. 
lie  behaved  so  well  in  that  station,  that 
we   find  him,  pretty  early  in  the  next 
reign,  captain  of  a  thirty-gun  ship,  in 
one  of  the  neutral  ports  in  Italy,  in  which 
was  a  seventy-gun  French  man  of  war. 
Tlie  two  captains  fell  accidentally  into 
company  together,  when  the  Frenchman 
indulged  in  some  >'ain  boasting  as  to  his 
master's  naval   force;    and    though  he 
seemed  to  own  that  in  a  general  engage- 
ment the  English  were  rather  more  than 
a  match  for  them,  yet  he  contended,  that 
the  French,  singly,  ship  for  ship,  equal 
burden,  always  prevailed  by  their  supe- 
rior number  of  men.     The  bold  Briton 
denied  the  latter  part  of  the  position  ; 
and  fired  with  indignation,  told  nim  if  he 
had  had  the  fortune  to  have  met  him  at 
sea,  he  would  have  proved  it  by  staking 
his  little  ship  in  opposition  to  his  large 
one.    The  Frenchman,  who  looked  on 
his  adversary  as  a  kind  of  British  Gaton, 
who  had  more  courage  than  wit,  tempted 
him  yet  further;    and  at  last  said  he 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  he  wished 
for,  by  following  him  to  sea  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  neutral  hours.     Griffiths 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  French  captain  exulting  in 
his  Jinesscy  and  joking  through  the  town 
on  the  rashness  of  the  fiery  Welshman, 
with  whom  he  promised  to  return  in  tow 
the  next  day.    The  two  ships  met  at  the 
place  appointed ;  Griffiths  welcomed  the 
Frenchman  by  a  broadside,  and  after 
that  by  another,  before  the  enemy  was 
ready  to  return  the  fire.      The  event  of 
this  naval  duel,  as  we  may  call  it,  after 
a  long  and  hot  dispute,  was,  that  the 
Frenchman,  being  obliged  to  strike,  was 
carried  back  again  in  triumph  to  Leg- 
horn, to  the  great  amazement,  as  well  as 
diversion,  of  the  whole  town. 

The  brave  Briton  signified  his  success 
to  the  Admiralty  in  a  letter  written  with 
his  own  hand,  more  laconic  than  elegant, 
and  addressed  To  their  Honours  and 
Glorits  of  the  Admiralty.  As  our  valiant 
captain  could  fight  his  ship  much  better 


than  he  could  write  a  letter,  it  gare  u 
much  pleasure  to  the  Board,  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rise,  progress  and  event  of  the 
hardy  action,  by  the  hand  of  the  British 
consul  at  that  place,  did  astoabhment 
and  wonder.     The  royal  acknowledg- 
ment was  sent  him  for  his  service,  and 
he  was  ordered  home  with  his  prin. 
Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  presented  with 
the  queen*s  pardon  in  form ;  which  he 
was  going  to  throw  at  the  messenger's 
head,  had  not  his  officers,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen who  were  come  to  pay  himi 
visit  on  his  landing,  interposed.     All 
tlieir  endeavours,   however,  could  not 
make  him  understand,  that  in  wantonly 
risking  the  aueen's  ship,  he  had  incorred 
the  guilt  or  high   treason ;    swearing, 
*'  That  he  saw  no  treason  in  taking  in 
enemy  more  than  double  his  force.**  And 
though  he  was  pacified  when  he  found  be 
was  to  command  his  his  own  prize,  jet 
he  would  not  accept  it,  unless  he  htd 
his  bratje  boyt,  to  a  roan,  along  with  him. 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  not  only  to 
grant  him  this  favour,  but  Co  leave  to 
him  also  the  nomination  of  his  officen. 


REVERSE  OF   FORTUNE. 

When  Amer,  who  had  oooqiiered 
Persia  and  Tartar^,  was  defeated  by  Is- 
mail and  taken  pnsoner,  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  and  a  soldier  prepared  a  coarse 
meal  to  appease  his  hunger.  As  this 
was  boiling  m  one  of  tlie  pots  used  for 
the  food  of  the  horses,  a  dog  pat  his 
head  into  it :  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  being  too  small,  he  could  not  draw 
it  out  again,  and  ran  away  with  both  the 
pot  and  the  meat.  The  captive  monaivk 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  on  one 
of  his  guards  demanding  wbal  cause 
upon  earth  could  induce  a  pefson  in  lu5 
situation  to  laugh,  he  replied,  **  It  wis 
but  this  morning  tlie  steward  of  my 
household  complained,  that  three  hun- 
dred camels  were  not  enough  to  carry 
my  kitchen  furniture  ;  how  easily  it  a 
now  borne  by  that  dog,  who  bath  car* 
ried  away  both  my  cooking  instraiaebts 
and  dinner.'^ 
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ACTION  BETWEEN   PAUL  JONIB  AND  CAPTAIN  PEARSON. 


Of  Die  nsnl  action*  i*hich  hkre  been 
fought  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
eaemieg,  those  which  were  fougfat  on  a 
luge  Kale,  on  the  iisue  or  which  great 
politicalmulti  were  depending,  or  where 
there  were  uncommon  opportUDitiei  for 
the  display  and  exercise  oT  profeHional 
■kill,  naturally  demand  our  particular 
altenlion,  and  require  the  fullest  ac- 
coonti.  There  are,  howeTer,  othera 
wbieh,  though  comparatively  trining, 
if  we  look  merely  to  the  force  engaged  on 
niher  lide,  jet,  ai  ditpUying  the  genu- 
ine braver;  of  British  xeamen,  deserve 
IQ  be  narrated  :  of  Ihne,  two  occurred 
during  the  year  1779,  one  of  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  naniely,  tlie  en- 
gignnent  belveeo  the  Quebec  attd  the 
Surreillanle  ;  the  other  wai  the  famous 
acuoD  in  wliich  Captain  Richard  Pear- 
MD.iQ  tbc  Sempis,  of  forty  guns,  and 

Vou  II. 


C^)tain  Piercy,  ofthe  Countess  f  Scar- 
borough, armed  ship  of  twenty  guns,  id 
nobly,  though  uaiuccetafulty,  defended 
themselves  against  the  squadroQ  of  the 
notorious  freebooter  Paul  Jonea. 

Od  the  33d  of  September,  Caplaiit 
Peei30n  and  Captain  Piercy,  with  the 
ships  under  their  command,  having  with 
them  a  large  and  valuable  convoy  of 
merchant  veueli,  being  close  in  with 
Scarborough,  on  the  Yotltihire  coast,  the 
baililf  of  that  corporation  tent  off  to  in- 
form Captain  Pearson  that  a  flying  squa- 
dron of  tne  enemy's  ships  had  been  seen 
from  thence  the  day  before,  standing  to 
the  louthvrard.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, CapUin  Pearson  instantly 
m»£e  the  signal  for  the  convoy  to  bear 
down  under  hii  lee ;  and  although  he 
repe^ed  it,  they  stilt  kept  stretching  out 
from  under  FlamborougK  Head  till  be- 
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tween  twelve  and  one,  when  the  head- 
most  ship  of  the  convoy  got  sight  of  the 
enemy  which  wens  in  chase  of  them  ; 
they  then  tacked  and  stood  in  shore,  let- 
ting fly  their  top-gallant  sheets,  and  firing 
guns.  Captain  Pearson  made  sail  to 
windward,  to  get  between  the  enemy's 
ships  and  the  convoy.  At  one  o'clock 
they  were  seen  from  the  Serapis's  mast- 
head ;  and  at  four  were  discovered  from 
the  deck  to  be  three  large  ships  and  a 
brfg.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough 
being  close  in  shore  with  the  convoy, 
Captain  Pearson  made  the  signal  for  her 
to  join  him,  and  for  the  convoy  to  mflke 
the  best  of  their  way. 

At  half- past  five,  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough  ha  vine  ioined,  Captain 
Pearson  tacked  and  laid  the  ships'  heads 
in  shore,  for  the  better  protection  of  his 
convoy — the  enemy  still  bearing  down» 
whose  force  he  uow  perceived  to  be  a 
two-decked  ship,  and  two  frigates.  At 
about  twenty  minutea  past  seven,  the 
largest  ship  brought  to  on  the  Serapis*s 
larboard  bow^  within  musket  shot.  Cap- 
tain Pearson  hailed  to  ask  what  ship  it 
was,  he  was  answered  the  Prince  Hoyat ; 
upon  replying  evasively  to  other  ques- 
tions, an  action  soon  commenced,  and 
after  discharging  two  or  three  broadsides, 
the  enemy  backed  his  topsails^  and 
dropped  within  pistol-shot  on  the  Sera- 
pif*s  quarter,  then  filled  again  and  at- 
tempted to  board  her;  but  being  repulsed, 
she  sheered  off.  Captain  Pearson,  in 
order  to  get  square  with  the  enemy 
apdn,  backed  hts  topsails ;  whidi  was 
no  sooner  observed  by  the  enemy,  then 
he  filled,  put  his  helm  ^-weather,  and 
laid  the  Serapis  athwart  hawse,  where 
she  continued  some  little  time,  till  the 
Jib-boom  giving  way,  they  dropped  along- 
Side  of  each  other  head  and  stem,  and  so 
close  that  the  muttles  of  the  guns  touched 
each  other.  In  this  posith>n  the  action 
continued  with  great  fury  from  half-past 
eight  till  half-past  ten ;  during  wnich 
time  the  Serapis  was  set  on  fire  ten  or 
twelve  times,  by  combustibles  thrown  in 
upon  her  decks,  and  other  parts  of  the 
ship ;  and  several  times  it  was  not  with- 
out the  greatest  difliculty  and  exertion 
that  the  flames  were  extinguished. 
About  half-past  nine,  either  from  a  hand 
grenade  being  thrown  into  one  of  the 
lower-deck  ports,  or  some  other  aocadent, 
It  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  flre^the 


flames  of  which  communicated  from  cl^ 
tridge  to  cartridge,  all  the  way  aA,  and 
blew  up  the  whole  of  the  oflieen  lod 
people  that  were  quartered  abaft  the 
mainmast ;  this  dreadful  misfortune  rea- 
dered  elU  those  guns  useless  the  remain- 
der of  the  action.    At  the  same  time  the 
largest  of  the  two  firigates  kept  coaitantly 
sailing  round,  and  raking  the  Seiapu 
with  so  much  eflect,  that  almost  every 
man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decb  wss 
killed  or  wounded.    At  tea  the  9mj 
called  for  quarter;  bat  on  Captsin  Pear- 
son hailing  to  enquire  if  th^  nad  itrack, 
and  no  answer  being  given,  he  ofdend 
the  boarders  to  board  her ;  bat  the  no- 
ment  they  were  on  board,  a  supcnor 
number  of  the  enemy  were  disoevsnd 
concealed  with  pikes  in  their  hands,  ready 
to  receive  them.    Upon  this  the  Seraph's 
efew   retreated  to  their  shipf  and  is- 
stantly  flew  to  their  guns  a  W  the  iH- 
gate  again  pouring  e  broadside  inisber 
stem  with  great  eflbet,  and  lbs  ttsii- 
mast  fklling  at  the  same  tillie,  vitboat 
being  able  to  get  a  single  gtm  to  bssr  upon 
her.  Captain  Pearson  was  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  ordering  the  colourt  to 
be  struck,  lie  was  immediately  esoonei, 
with  his  first  lieutenant^  on  board  ike 
ship  alongside,  Hrhich  proved  to  be  dte 
fion    Homme   Richard,  of  40  gms, 
and  375  men,  commanded  by  Cspnln 
Paul  Jones.    The  frigate  whidi  llw  is- 
gaged  the  Serapis^  wis  the  Alliaooiv  ^ 
40  guns,  and  300  men.     i^P^Q  Captaio 
Pearson  going  on  board  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  he  found  her  in  tbegrcaieft 
distress ;  her  quarters  and  cooater  «*t 
entirely  drove  m,  the  whole  of  her  levci 
deck  guns  dnmounted;  she  was  also  oa 
fin  in  two  places,  with  six  or  sevea  f^ 
water  in  the  hold,  which  kept  iacrasiiai 
upon  them  so  much,  that  the  ostt  daj 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  her,  and  ibe 
sunk,  with  a  great  number  of  her  woaoded 
men  on  board.     The  loaa  she  suslsiac^ 
was  306  killed  and  wounded.    IksSt* 
rapis,  49  killed  and  68  wounded. 

During  thia  obstinate  and  bloody  coa- 
test.  Captain  Piercv  was  galUat^  ssd 
closely  engaged  with  the  P^lBs,aFis(ick 
frigate  of  32  gun9,  and  275  omb,  sad  ib« 
Vengeance  brig,  of  1 2  guns,  and  70  mca ; 
but  perceiving  another  frigate  bcanac 
down,  he  was  obliged  to  soneadcr,  sAtf 
bravely  definding  the  King's  ship  tir  («• 
hours.    She  had  4  men  IdUed  sad  to 
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wouBdcd.  The  enemy  carried  their 
prizes  into  the  Texel.  This  iquadron 
wu  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  UOrient 
in  July,  under  the  command  of  Paul 
Jones ;  they  bad  on  board  300  English 
prisoners,  whom  they  bad  taken  in  difib- 
reot  vessels  during  their  cruize. 

Captain  Pearson's  personal  bravery 
in  this  action  is  almost  without  eiam- 
pie :  he  defended  the  Serapis  for  an  hour 
after  he  had  been  left  alone  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck; every  man  on  board,  excepting 
himself,  having  been  either  killed  or 
wounded  I 

The  servioe  which  he  rendered  his 
oounti^  in  this  remarkable  engagement-^- 
a  service  in  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  save  a  convoy,  estimated  to  be 
worth  upwards  of  60,0000/^  from  falling 
into  the  nands  of  the  enemy — was  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  honoured  and  re- 
warded by  knighthood,  and  by  the  situfr- 
tioD  of  lieutenantrgovemor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital;  and  the  towns  of  Hull,  Scar- 
^ougfa,  Appleby,  Dover,  &c.,  the  Rus- 
sia Company,  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company,  amply  testified 
tbeir  gratitude,  by  presenting  him  with 
the  fieedom  of  their  respective  corpora- 
lioDs,  and  donations  of  plate. 


THE  FtNERAL  OF  GENERAL  CRAWFORD. 

It  was  on  a  cold  rainy  afternoon 
towards  the  end  of  January^  1812,  that 
our  regiment  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war, 
uid  took  up  its  abode  in  one  of  the 
detached  cottages  which,  at  tliat  time, 
gave  shelter  to  the  light  division.  We 
had  Unded  at  Lisbon  early  in  the  month, 
where,  upon  one  pretence  or  another,  we 
were  detained  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
and  we  had  traversed  the  country  between 
tbe  capital  and  the  frontier,  by  forced 
nurcbes ;  but  all  our  diligence  failed  in 
enabling  us  to  reach  head-quarters  in 
sufficient  time  to  take  part  in  the  toils 
and  dangers  to  which  our  comrades  were 
immediately  exposed.  The  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  the  investment  of 
which  we  had  been  aware,  was  already 
'educed ;  and  the  army  was  preparing, 
ee  the  men  generally  believea,  to  take 
upi  once  more,  its  line  of  the  Coa.  This 
^  abundantly  mortifying  to  an  indi- 
vidual like  myself,  who  had  not  yet  seen 
A  ehot  fired  in  earnest,  and  Who,  at  the 


commencement  of  his  career,  experienced 
an  extreme  desire  to  signalize  his  valour ; 
but  the  accidents  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  gratificatiop  of  this  laudable 
inclination,  were,  as  I  well  knew,  un- 
avoidable ;  and  I  found  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that,  in  all  humsui  probability, 
the  period  was  not  very  remote,  when 
other  and  no  less  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  winning  a  mural  crown  would 
be  presented. 

I  reached  the  hamlet  in  which  our 
division  was  cantoned,  just  four  da>|i 
af^  the  place  had   been  carried    by 
storm;  and  the  scene  which  met  me 
there,  was  on^  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Crowded  into  a  few  scattered  cottages, 
Uie  soldiers,  though  destitute  of  all  Uiat 
the  world  calls  comforts,  appeared  to 
enjoy  admirable  health  and  the  highest 
spirits.   As  might  be  expeoted ,  the  events 
of  the  late  siege,  and,  above  all,  of  its 
perilous  conclusion,  formed,  in  every 
circle,  the  sole  topic  of  conversation; 
whilst  articles  of  plunder  were  every 
where  offered  for  sale,  and  bargains  the 
most  absurd,  and  purchases  the  most 
grotesque,  were  evei^  where  in  progress. 
Mingled  with  this  general  appearance  of 
hilanty,  however,  might  be  discerned, 
here  and  there,  signs  of  the  deepest  grief 
— where  individuals  had  lost  a  friend, 
and  messes  a  favourite  member;  ^d 
above  all,  the  name  of  Crawford  was 
heard,  coupled,  as  often  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced, with  expressions  of  the  moat 
profound  reverence  and  poignant  sorrow. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  the  gallant  officer  in  question  had  long 
commanded  the  division,  and,  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  military  skill,  was  re- 
gained as  second  only  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  troops,  secured  for  him,  to 
the  full,  as  much  of  their  love  as  of  their 
respect. 

I  will  not  waste  time  by  describing 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  received  by 
my  companions  in  arms,  or  by  giving 
any  outline  of  the  conversation  which 
drew  us  on  from  hour  to  hour,  in  con- 
tinuation of  our  vigils.  You  can  easily 
guess  that  that  was  not  the  least  agree- 
able night  of  my  military  life ;  and  that 
the  necessity  of  causing  our  mattresses 
to  be  spread  vras  not  alluded  to,  till  the 
last  cup  of  wine  left  in  the  borarcio  had 
be«Q  drained.    But  the  wine  was  at 
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length  expended ;  hints  were  dropped  of 
an  early  parade  on  the  morrow,  and  we 
finally  separated  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion of  bringing  to  a  close,  in  the  evening 
after,  a  conference  thus  prematurely  in- 
terrupted. 

Whether  the  fatigues  of  yesterday's 
march  told  heavily  upon  me,  or  that  the 
wine  which  I  had  swallowed  over  niglit 
acted  as  a  narcotic,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
when  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  chamber.    My  com- 
rades had  both  risen,  and  were  gone 
abroad;  and,  though   I  felt  that  they 
acted  kindly  in  not  disturbing  my  slum- 
bers, I  wa9,  nevertheless,  chagrined  at 
the  idea,  tliat,  on  the  very  first  morning 
of  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  I  should 
appear  slothful.     I  accordingly  arose  in 
all  haste,  and  went  to  the  window.    The 
sky  was  clear  and  bright ;  and  the  rain 
of  the  preceding  day  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  bracing  frost,  every  thing 
around  wore  an  aspect  widely  different 
from   that  which  it  presented  when — 
weary  and  half  famisned,  and  shivering 
in  my  saturated  garments — I  first  arrived 
at  my  present  habitation.    The  roads, 
which  then  wore  tlie  appearance  of  mere 
tracts  across  a  marsh,  were  now  hard 
and  firm ;  and  the  face  of  the  country, 
though,  in  general,  bleak  and  desolate 
enough,  was,  at  least,  less  bleak  and  less 
desolate  than  it  seemed  to  be,  when  ex- 
amined through  the  veil  of  a  heavy  and 
unintermitting  shower.    I  saw,  too,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  brigade  to  which 
I  was  attached  inhabited  about  half-a- 
dozen  hovels,  scattered  at  some  distance 
the  one  from  the  other,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Agueda ;  and  I  beheld  that  ro- 
mantic stream  rolling  in  all  the  majesty 
of  a  swollen  torrent,  and  shaping  against 
the  rough  and  precipitous  rocks  which 
formed  its  banks.     Directly  Opposite  to 
me  stood  the  town  of  Ciudad  Uodrigo, 
placed  upon  one  of  the  three  hills  which 
alone  break  in  upon  the  sameness  of  the 
plain,  standing,  even  in  its  ruins,  with  an 
air  of  singular  majesty,  above  the  widely 
extended  flat,  which,  on  all  hands,  begirt 
it.    But  the  object  which  most  forcibly 
attracted  my  attention,  was  the  parade 
of  the  several  corps  of  the  division,  which 
were  already  beginning  to  assemble.    I 
knew  not  for  what  purpose  this  muster 
was  going  on ;  my  fertile  imagination 
readily  conjured  up  a  picture  of  advanc- 


ing columns  of  the  enemy,  and  a  tbntt- 
ened  engagement ;  so  1  made  all  haste 
possible  in  completing  my  toilet,  and 
hurried  forth  to  take  my  station. 

On  reaching  the  parade  grouDd,  I 
heard  that  this  was  tne  day  appointed 
for  the  funeral  of  General  Crawf<)vd,uid 
that  the  whole  of  his  division  had  ben 
commanded  to  pay  tlie  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  much  honoured  remains. 
The  individual  who  communicated  tome 
this  fact,  had   been  hia  aid-de-camp; 
and,  as  he  happened  to  be  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  my  own,  he  very  readily 
complied  with  my  entreaty  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstanoei 
which  attended  the  death  of  his  lamented 
chief.    It  appeared  that  general  Craw- 
ford's division,  having  been  appoioled 
to  storm   the   smaller   breacb----fbnDed 
by  the  fall  of  a  round  tower  opposite  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Francisco— adfanccd 
at  the  appointed  hour,  under  its  gallaat 
leader,  and  made  good,  with,  compaia- 
tively  speaking,  little  loss,  a  lodgcmeat 
on  the  summit  of  the  rampart.    Amoos 
the  number  of  those,  however,  whose 
career  of  glory  was  then  cut  abort,  poor 
Crawford  himself  happened  to  be  ia- 
eluded.    He  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
column,  at  once  directing  and  ammatii^ 
his  people,  when  a  musket- ball  took  his 
left  arm,  and  penetrating  into  the  side, 
lodged  in  his   lungs.    For  a  mooMin 
he  struggled,  as  it  were,  with  the  weak* 
neas  of  humanity,  and  strove  to  head  hu 
brave  followers,  as  he  had  hitherto  doM ; 
but  the  effort  was  fruitless,  he  fiuled, 
and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
soldiers.     He  was  instantly  carried  to  the 
rear,  where  the  medical  attoidants  bled 
him  twice,  and  he  appeared  to  derirc 
benefit  from  the  operation .    I  n  the  meaa 
time  the  contest  was  going  on  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  my  informant  could  ao(, 
of  course,  abandon  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  town  was  carried,  and  eveiy  thing  \iikt 
fighting  ceased,  he  hurried  off  to  attend 
the  general.    The  latter  was  then  in  a 
deathlike  slumber,  into  whidi,  aoon  after 
the  bleeding,  he  had  fallen,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  till  long  aAer 
dawn  on  the  20th.     But  he  awoke  wnh 
no  favourable  symptoms  about  him ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident,  as  well  to  tb< 
surgeons  as  to  his  firienda  who  watrb^ 
beside  his  pallet,  that  all  hope  of  reooveiy 
was  futile. 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  General 
Crawford,  himself,  from  the  instant  of 
receiving  his  wound,  never  entertained 
an  idea  of  recovery.    On  the  contrary, 
when   general  Stewart,  who  remained 
with  him  like  a  brother,  and  his  other 
attendants,  would  have  flattered  him,  by 
talking  of  future  operations,   he  only 
shook  his  head,  and  replied  in  a  feeble 
voice,  that  his  futurity,  at  least  upon 
earth,  would  be  of  short  duration,  and  so 
it   proved  to  be.     Little  change  took 
place  during  the  21st  and  22nd;  he 
sufiered,  both  then  and  previously,  in- 
ternal agonv :  but  on  the  23d  the  pain 
abated,  and  his  anxious  friends  fondly 
persuaded  themselves  that  this  was  a 
s3nnptom  of  the  recovery,  for  which  they 
wished,   rather  than  hoped.    The  case 
was  widely  different ;  he  spoke,  indeed, 
from  that  moment  with  greater  composure 
and  apparent  ease ;  but  his  conversation 
was   now  what  it  had  ever  been,  even 
during  the  paroxysms  of  his  suffering,  of 
his  wife  and  cliildren.     lie  repeatedly 
intreated  his  aid-de-camp  to  inform  his 
wife  that  '*  he  was  sure  they  would  meet 
in  Heaven  :"  and  diat  there  was  a  Pro- 
vidence over  all  which  never  yet  forsook, 
and  never  would  forsake,  the  soldier's 
%vidow  an<^6rphans.    Thus  passed  the 
moments  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  tlie  night  of  the  19th,  he  fell 
into  a  slumber.    From  that  slumber  he 
never  awoke,  but,  like  an  infant  at  the 
breast  of  its  mother,  he  dozed  calmly  and 
beautifully  into  eternity. 

I  have  said  that  among  the  generab  of 
division  and  brigade  in  the  army,  none 
were  more  beloved  or  more  respected  by 
the  officers  and  men  placed  immediately 
under  his  command,  man  General  Craw- 
ford. In  saying  this  I  did  but  meagre 
justice  either  to  his  merits  or  to  the  good 
sense  and  correct  judgment  of  the  army 
at  laige.  Of  the  place  which  he  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak,  when  I 
mention  that  to  Crawford,  though  only  a 
brigadier-general,  was  intrusted  tlie  gui- 
dance of  a  division,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  requiring  at  its  head  an  officer  of 
activity  of  body,  and  intelligence  of  mind. 
Crawford,  on  every  occasion,  commanded 
the  advance  of  the  army  in  pursuits, 
its  rear-guard  in  retreats,  its  outposts 
when  in  position,  and  its  detached  corps, 


when  such,  by  any  chance,  was  needed  : 
nor  in  any  of  these  situations  did  he  ever 
fail  to  earn  the  decided  approbation  of 
Lord  Wellington.  This  was  known 
throughout  the  army ;  and  the  man  him- 
self was,  in  consequence,  regarded  as 
one  of  those  who,  should  circumstances 
ever  place  him  in  a  situation  of  distinct 
responsibility  and  tru8t,would  unquestion- 
ably add  to  the  renown  which  the  British 
troops  had  already  acquired.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  deepest  sorrow  would  every 
where  be  felt  when  hb  prematue  death 
came  to  be  known:  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  make  the  sense 
entertained  of  his  extraordinary  merits  as 
an  officer  and  a  roan,  that  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic funeral  should  be  given  him. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  that  when  a 
man  dies  as  poor  Crawford  died,  nobody 
dreams  of  keeping  the  corpse  for  form^ 
sake,  any  longer  tfian  the  arrangements 
deemed  necessary  for  its  interment  may 
require.  As  soon  as  the  fatal  issue  of 
his  illoess  became  apparent,  directions 
were  given  to  the  artificers  to  prepare 
his  coffin ;  and  he  was  laid  in  that,  hb 
last  bed,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  hb  heroic  spirit  quitted 
the  body.  In  the  mean  time,  orders 
were  issued  directing  the  forms  to  be 
used  in  committing  this  sacred  burthen 
to  mother  earth ;  and  it  was  in  obedience 
to  these  orders,  that  his  own  favorite 
division  appeared  under  arms.  Having 
advanced  to  the  house  where  hb  mortal 
remains  slumbered,  the  division  pro- 
ceeded on,  with  arms  reversed,  between 
a  double  row  of  soldiers  of  the  5th  divi- 
sion, who,  with  their  muskets  likewise 
pointed  to  the  ground,  lined  the  road 
on  each  side,  "niis  done,  so  as  that  the 
rearmost  company  of  the  division  should 
line  with  the  house  itself,  the  troops 
halted,  till  the  coffin,  home  by  six 
serjeant-majors,  and  having  six  field 
officers  as  supporters,  came  forth  The 
word  was  given  to  march,  the  several 
bands  striking  up  slow  and  mournful 
airs,  and  the  coffin  was  followed,  first  by 
General  Stewart,  and  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  deceased,  as  chief  mourners ;  and 
then  by  Lord  Wellington,  General  Cus- 
tanos,  Marshal  Beresfbrd,  and  a  long 
train  of  staff  and  general  officers.  In 
this  manner  we  proceeded  along  the 
road,  till  we  gained  the  very  breach,  in 
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assauldng  whidi,  the  Ixmve  jsabjwt  of 
our  procession  met  his  fate ;  where  we 
found  that  a  grave  had  been  dug  for 
him,  on  the  very  spot  where  his  career 
of  earthly  glory  had  oome  to  a  close. 
Never  have  I  beheld  a  more  striking  or 
melancholy  spectacle.  The  regiment 
being  formed  into  dose  columns  of 
battalions,  took  post  as  they  best  could, 
about  the  grave,  towards  which  the  coffin, 
headed  by  a  chaplain,  advanced.  At 
this  moment  the  military  muaic  ceased, 
and  no  sound  could  be  heard  except  the 
voice  of  the  clergyman,  who  faultered 
forth,  rather  than  read,  the  solemn 
declaration,  '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
tlie  life."  Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  procession  paused,  and  the 
shell  was  rested  upon  the  ground ;  and 
then  I  could  distinctly  perceive  that 
among  the  six  rugged  veterans  who  had 
borne  it,  tliere  was  not  a  dry  eye,  and 
that  even  of  the  privates  who  looked  on, 
there  were  few  wno  manifested  not  signs 
of  sorrow,  such  as  men  are  accustomed 
to  exhibit  only  when  they  lose  a  parent 
or  a  child. 

The  few  striking  sentences  having 
been  read,  which  that  most  affecting 
of  all  rituals,  the  funeral  service  of  the 
church  of  England,  requires,  the  body 
was  committed  *<  to  duat,''  and  **  ashes 
to  ashes."  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
being  concluded,  there  followed  that 
salute,  both  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
which  the  rank  of  the  deceased  required; 
and  then,  the  corps  being  once  more 
formed  into  marching  order,  filed  back 
to  their  several  cantonments.  But  the 
scene  of  deep  melancholy  which  pervaded 
every  heart  during  the  continuance  of  the 
ceremony,  could  not  wholly  evaporate  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  itself  came  to 
a  close.  Even  myself,  to  whom  the 
merits  of  the  deceased  were  known  only 
by  common  report,  could  not  all  at  once 
shake  off  the  painful  impression  whicii 
a  contemplation  of  the  real  grief  of  others 
had  produced ;  and,  as  I  perceived  no 
one  to  be  more  light-heartea  than  myself 
among  all  my  acquaintances,  I  found  no 
inducement  to  follow  up  the  schemes  of 
amusement  which  I  had  chalked  out  for 
myself  during  the  preceding  evening. 
It  had  been  determined  that  several  of 
my  friends  should  initiate  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  warfare,  by  guiding  me 
this  day  through  the  town  and  foititis 


of  B4)drigo;  but  the  basiaen  of  the 
rooming  was  of  a  nature  well  calcabled 
U>  strike  at  the  root  of  all  merely  plea- 
surable arnDgements,  and  the  aDpoisi- 
menta-*into  which  each  and  sll  htd, 
with  so  much  eagerness,  entered  only 
a  few  hours  before — were  citbcr  ^- 
gotten  or  disregarded.  Instead  of  visiiBg 
the  town,  we  wandered  about  in  little 
groups  of  two  and  three  duhng  ike 
remainder  of  thai  day,,  some  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  qQaiins, 
othen  along  the  margin  of  the  Agwda, 
and  we  r^red  to  our  several  biUeb, 
in  the  evening,  as  meiandioly  and  de- 
jected as  if  each  were  moumiag  the  los» 
of  some  muck-loved  relative. 

Tte  the  ftmenl  dnm  and  the  meuiiral  (mi 
On  the  quiet  of  rrenia^  staattac  i 

lis  th*  appaUing  note  that  teQi  of  ^  dead. 
And  stmes  on  the  bosom  of  feeUnr* 

Three  voUiee  the  wanior*e  requiem  loiuid. 
As  an  anthem  of  pity  and  sorrow  t 

And  alfectlon  shall  honour  his  buriai.gropad, 
When  Us  oomiadfls  bedccit  it  to-KMivw. 

But  no  trophy  or  hatchment  ehaO  over  kio 
wave. 
No  maihle  wnebiaieB  his  aloryi 
And  my  country  hath  worthier  than  nc  o'crbb 
grave. 
To  teu  ftarth  his  fhae  and  his  stotT* 


Oht  dear  shall  his  memory  be  to  the  few. 

Who  give  to  his  Talovir  a  tear ; 
And  the  blight  gem  of  MaadstUp  shaD  bU  mtk 

the  dew. 
To  hallow  the  warriot's  bier. 


CAPTURE  OF   THE  BSMEHALOA  Bl'  Wl^ 

cocaaANE. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  EsmasktB 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  ^ 
Callao,  was,  perhaps,  the  roost  briUatf 
achievement  during  the  whole  coune  of 
the  war  in  South  America.  Tlie  intre- 
pidity which  distinguished  the  chararter 
of  Lord  Codirane,  was  on  this  occssiod 
most  conspicuous,  and  that  pramptitude 
in  providing  for  emergenciei  for  wbrk 
he  was  so  much  admitisd,  was  displayed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  lugh  leputs* 
tion.  The  Spanish  authorities  were  net 
without  suspicions  of  some  meditsiffi 
attack  from  our  resolute  andentapd^n; 
countryman,  and  under  this  irapfesnos 
they  had  communicated  with  the  Bnosk 
frigate,  the  Hyperion,  and  the  Msced> 
nian,  a  ship  oelonging  to  the  L'niud 
States,  both  at  the  time  lying  in  the  hi^ 
hour.  With  the  oommanden  of  tbcsr 
vessels  it  was  anaiiged,  thai  ia  the  ewsit 
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of  a  ni^t  attack  being  made,  they  should 
exhibit  lights  in  order  that  the  garrison 
might  know  them  to  be  neutral,  and 
avoid  firing  upon  them.  Whether  his 
lordship  was  aware  of  this  understanding 
we  cannot  tell,  but  his  foresight  ren- 
dered the  expedient  of  little  importance. 
Independent  of  the  Esmeralda  being 
protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  she  had 
the  support  of  a  corrette,  two  brigs  of 
wftr,  several  armed  merchantmen,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  gUn-boats. 

While  the  Koyalists  were  thus  taking 
their  measures  for  securing  themselres 
against  the  operations  they  naturally  ex- 
pected would  be  directed  against  them, 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  silent  celerity,  was 
preparing  for  carrying  the  olject  of  his 
Tisit  into  eflbct ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  secretly  caused  a  number  of  empty 
puncheons  to  be  ballasted  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  would  float  perpendicular 
in  the  water.  Each  of  these  were  placed 
m  ft  boat  in  chaige  of  two  men. 

It  was  near  eleren  o'clock  at  night, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  when  180  sea- 
men, and  100  marines,  in  two  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Guise 
and  Crosbie,  and  led  by  Lord  Cochrane 
in  person,  left  the  squadron,  and  ap- 
proached the  anchor  ground  of  the  Esme- 
ralda in  two  launches.     So  silent  had 
been  their  advance  towards  the  object  of 
attack,  that  they  were  within  hail  before 
their  motions  were  observed  by  a  sentry 
in  one  of  the  gun-boats  astern  of  the 
enemy.     "Silence  or  death/'  was  the 
hiiai  reply  of  the  admiral  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  next  moment  Lord  Cochrane^s 
foot  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Esmeralda. 
The  resistance  for  some  time  was  main- 
tained with  much  spirit  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  before  one  o  clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  the  fire  from  their  small- 
aims  was  silenced,  and  the  ship  in  pos- 
session of  the  admiral.    The  prize  was 
now  towed  out  firom  the  harbour,  under 
a  heavy  dischaige  from  the  guns  of  the 
fort.    The  Hyperion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian displayed  their  lights — ^when  the 
puncheons  already  mentioned  were  in- 
stantly unshipped,  each  carrying  a  simi- 
lar signal  to  that  of  the  neutrals.  By  this 
dexterous*  manoeuvre,  the  fire  from  the 
garrison  was  distracted,  and  rendered  in 
a  great  measure  ineffectual,  as  it  oftener 
feu  in  the  direction  of  the  neutrals,  or 
among  the  lights  of  the  floatingpuncbeons. 


than  in  the  wake  of  the  enemy, — ^the 
Spaniards  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lights  of  their  friends  from 
the  decoy  ones  sent  adrift  by  their  assail- 
ants, who  were  now  making  their  way  in 
comparative  security  to  their  squadron. 
Amidst  the  whole  of  the  daring  exploits 
which  distinguished  the  naval  career  of 
his  lordship,  we  believe  the  action  we 
have  related  will  stand  unrivalled  for 
cool  intrepidity,  skilfol  leading,  and  pro- 
vident calcuwtion.  The  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  some  of  whom,  particularly 
Capt.  Coy,  were  killed  by  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  The  Esmeralda  had  just  com- 
pleted her  stores,  and  was  ready  for 
sea,  having  three  months'  provisions  on 
board,  besides  stores  for  two  years,  'llie 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Chili  squadron 
amounted  to  about  fifty  killed  and 
wounded  ;  among  the  latter  vras  the 
admiral,  who  was  struck  on  the  thieh 
by  a  musket^ball  in  the  early  part  of  the 
aetion.  Lieutenant  Grenfell,  an  able 
officer,  who  has  siace  obtained  by  his 
merits  distinguished  rank  in  the  Brazilian 
service,  was  also  severely  hurt  on  the 
occasion. 

The  garrison  of  Callao  were  so  en- 
raged at  the  daring  nature  and  success 
of  the  attack,  that  on  the  following  day 
they  attacked  and  murdered  an  officer 
and  boat's  crew  belonging  to  the  Ameri- 
can firigate,  the  Macedonian,  excusing 
themselves  for  this  atrocity  by  the  pitiful 
assertion,  that  ''Cochrane,  devil  as  he 
was,  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  the 
Americans  had  not  assisted  him." 


SKETCH  OF  SARSFIELO,  THV  SPANISH 
CHRISTIVO  GEMXRAL. 

SAitSFixro  is  very  English  in  bis 
principles  and  feelings.  He  talks  broken 
Spanish,  although  bom  in  Spain.  He  is 
independent  in  his  fortune,  which  vras 
left  to  him  b^  an  English  merchant^— no 
relative.  His  honour  is  vrithout  a  stain. 
By  the  late  King  he  was  thoroughly 
relied  on,  because  whatever  he  undertodii 
to  do  he  was  sure  to  perform ;  having 
once  pledged  his  word  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagement.  He  never  sought 
office,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vras  pressed 
to  take  a  command.  At  the  entreaty  of 
the  King  that  he  would  accept  some  com- 
mand in  his  armies,  he  at  length,  to  be 
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quiet,  consented  to  be  Governor  of 
Tarragona,  an  office  much  below  his 
claims.  At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he 
was  Captain-general  of  Estremadura, 
or  rather,  General-in-chief  of  a  sort  of 
army  of  observation  on  the  line  of 
Estriemadura  and  Portugal. 

His  military  reputation  was  made  in 
Catalonia,  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. He  commanded  a  persecuting 
army  for  four  years  in  that  province,  and 
the  French  never  obtained  a  single  ad- 
vantage over  him,  while  he  harassed 
them  to  death.  His  militaiy  talents  are, 
bv  general  consent,  held  to  be  consider- 
able. Although,  like  Mina,  he  is  an 
excellent  guerilla  chief,  he  is  also  some- 
thing more ;  he  is  a  tactitian,  and  pro- 
fenedly  versed  in  the  theory  of  his  art. 
In  his  habits  he  is  accounted  singular ; 
and  his  eccentricities  have,  from  some, 
obtaincMl  for  him  the  credit  of  being 
a  little  touched  in  his  intellects.  Latterly 
he  has  been  held  forth  as  a  hard  drinker, 
and  some  ascribe  his  oddities  to  opium. 
So  many  versions  show  that  conjecture  is 
the  best  foundation  for  tales,  in  which, 
probably,  with  a  litde  truth  is  mixed  a 
great  deal  of  exagj;eration.  Inherent 
singularity  of  disposition  is  a  more  chari- 
table supposition  than  either  inebriety, 
opium,  or  insanity.  He  has  been  in  the 
habit  all  his  life  of  shutting  himself  up 
for  several  days  together,  admitting  no 
one  to  disturb  his  seclusion,  not  even 
a  servant.  These  fits  seize  him,  it  is 
said,  when  some  militaiy  problem  occurs 
to  his  imagination,  and  he  shuts  out  the 
world  till  he  has  worked  it  through  to  his 
satisfaction.  Whether  he  reads,  raves, 
drinks,  or  dreams,  in  these  periods  of 
abstraction  from  mankind,  no  one  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  precisely  to  tell .  Among 
his  out-door  amusements  is  a  predilection 
for  training  wild  horses  If  a  horse  in 
his  district  has  the  reputation  of  being 
undeniably  vicious,  the  owner  is  sure  to 
find  a  purchaser  in  General  Sarsfield, 
who  never  fails  to  reduce  the  Bucephalus 
to  obedience.  When  thoroughly  reformed, 
the  animal  is  sent  to  his  estate  in 
Catalonia,  there  to  herd  with  other  tro- 
phies of  his  personal  prowess  of  a 
similar  description. 

In  person.  General  Sarsfield  is  a  fine, 
noble-looking  Englishman,  with  a  sol- 
dierly bearing,  lie  is  rigorous  in  the 
exaction  of  discipline  firom  his  men^  tnd 


in  his  dealings  with  hostile  popdatioQs 
with  whom  he  had  to  treat  as  a  conqueror 
was  never  known  to  foil  in  the  executioD 
of  his  threats.     His  nearest  friends  hvn 
scarcely  ever  seen  him  smile,  but  he  has 
so  good-humoured  a  countenance  thit 
they  who  judge  from  Ids  pbysiogaomy 
believe  him   incapable  of  any  act  of 
severity.    His  health  is  now  oonsidenbtj 
impaired,  and  he  has  the  unhappy  defect 
of  being  extremely  deaf,  a  dbqualifi- 
cation,  no  doubt,  for  militaiy  coDunaDd, 
but  the  excellence  of  a  soldier  for  field 
operations  is  more  in  the  eye  than  the  eir. 
In  the  field,  the  loi^  /raid  of  Sanfield 
is  much  lauded.    It  is  related  of  him, 
that  once,  whilst  reconnottrins  the  move- 
mento  of  the  enemv  tbrou^  a  glav,  a 
musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  left  ana, 
forcing  the  glass  for  a  moment  fiom  hb 
eye.    Desiring  his  orderhr  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief  over  the  wouna,  he  oontiniied 
his  reconnoissance,   holding   the  gtes 
with  his  right  hand,  until  he  had  con- 
cluded his  observation.    He  then  gave 
his  orders,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
had  elapsed  after  he  had  received  the 
wound,  that  he  submitted  to  have  it 
dressed.    Several  anecdotes  of  a  sinulir 
description  are  told  of  him  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms. 


MARINE  COWARUCB  AND  CLB&ICAt 
COURAGE. 

In  1745,  the  Lion  man-of-war,  of  64 

funs,  Captain  Butt,  fdl  in  wi^  two 
'rench  ships  of  superior  force,  which, 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  she  com- 
pelled to  shear  off.  After  the  conflict. 
Captain  Butt  confined  his  captain  of 
marines  for  cowardice.  He  had  caDed 
upon  him  several  times  during  the  actioo, 
but  he  could  not  be  found.  At  last  some 
of  the  midshipmen  pulled  him  out  from 
a  bundle  of  nay,  with  one  of  his  cor- 
porals by  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  LemAt 
chaplain  of  the  ship,  when  the  captaio 
of  marines  deserted  his  post,  btavely  pot 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
rallied  them  thrice  on  the  poop  of  the 
ship,  and  encoura^  them  to  behave 
like  Englishmen,  till  at  length  he  wis 
shot  dead  on  the  spot. 


London :— Mnted  by  Jotarn  Last,  9, 
•trect,  Hunpslend-rontf  I  sad  i 
W.  M.  Clamk,  i9.Wanrkk.laM. 
row}  and  may  be  bad,  by  orAv,  of  afl 
Mllcn  in  town  and  ooaavy. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  EYLAU. 


Wbilk  (he  French  were  punuing  an 
luiinteniipted  career  of  victory  in  Prusiia, 
B  great  Hutnan  army  nu  advancing 
lowaidi  the  Vinula  On  the  13th  of 
November.  1806,  their  advanced  guaid 
reached  Warsaw.  Tbe  French  had  pushed 
on  large  maases  of  force*  towards  thai 
quoiter,  leaving  pan  of  their  army  in  the 
Prussian  JominiaDS  to  complete  the  con- 
qvnt  cf  that  country,  ana  to  keep  in 
check  the  body  of  troops  which  bad 
benm  to  range  themselves  under  the 
untbitunate  Frederick  William.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  at  once  to  turn  the  balance  of 
war,  and  rid  the  world  of  a  power 
destractive  of  its  repose.  By  inierpoaing  I 
his  forces  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder,  he  would  have  placed  Oom^Hirte  I 


i-l 


Vol 


II. 


between  two  Ares,  and  cut  olT  his  re- 
sources, while  the  Prussians,  recovering 
from  their  panic,  and  animated  by  the 
best  spirit,  would  have  been  tally  equal 
to  cope  with  the  enemy  already  in  ihe 
heart  of  their  kingdom.  The  favouioble 
moment,  however,  was  allowed  to  imss 
unimproved,  and  Austria  continuea  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrehly. 

In  the  month  of  December,  several 
severe  actions  were  fought  between  the 
Russians  and  French  in  Poland,  in  which 
the  latter  obtained  considerable  advan- 
tage. On  the  36th  of  that  month,  the 
two  armies  fought  a  general  battle  near 
Pultusk,  wtien  ihe  French  loss  was 
admitted  by  themselves  to  be  little  short 
of  three  thousand  men ;  but  that  of  the 
Russians  was,  on  the  same  authority, 
stated  to    be  twelvj    thousand   killed. 
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wounded,  and  prisoners,  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon ;  and  about  twelve  hundred  bag- 
gage waggons.    The  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  the  signal  for  the  French  troops 
to  enter  winter  quarters. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of  Ja« 
nuary,  1807,  Bonaparte  quitted  Wanuiw, 
and  joined  his  army.  The  corps  of 
Marshal  Ney  formed  the  left,  that  of 
Soult  the  right,  and  that  of  Augereau 
the  centre,  the  imperial  guard  constitut- 
ing the  reserve.  Uutstamwas  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  magazines,  and  orders 
were  given  to  Marshal  Soult  to  march 
towards  it,  and  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  bridge  of  Bergiried.  General 
Guyot  was  accordingly  dispatched  with 
the  light  cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  great  part  of 
the  Russian  baggage,  with  sixteen  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  the  bridge  of  Bergfned  was 
taken.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  himself  master  of  a  wood  which 
covered  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians. 
An  important  position  was  gfuned  also 
by  the  division  of  St.  Hillaire ;  and  seve- 
ral squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  the 
duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain  of  the 
Bussians  in  fW)nt.  On  the  ensuing 
morning,  the  different  corps  of  the  French 
army  were  early  on  their  march  towards 
Landsberg,  {ieilsburg,  and  Wormdit.  In 
the  course  of  this  day,  two  regiments  of 
Russian  infantxy  were  nearly  all  destroycNi 
or  taken,  near  G landau,  together  with 
their  cannon  and  colours ;  and  HoflT,  a 
place  of  such  importance,  that  ten  bat- 
talions were  appointed  by  the  Russians 
to  defend  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

These  contests  occurred  early  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  the  evening  of 
the  6tli  came  on  while  both  annies  were 
in  the  presence  of  each  other:  during 
the  night,  the  Russians  resumed  Uietr 
retreat,  and  took  up  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At  a  short  distance  iVom  this 
place  there  is  a  flat,  at  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  which,  as  it  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  town,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  French  emperor  to  gain. 
The  itussian  troops,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  this  commanding  position,  were 
thrown  into  considerable  confusion  by 
an  attack  made  upon  them  under  the 
direction  of  Marshal  Soult;   but  by  a 

U-timed    and    admirably   conducted  | 


charge   from  a  body  of  tiie   Roisiaa 
cavalry,  some  of  the  French  battalions 
thus  employed  were  oomj^etely  throwa 
into  disorder.    During  this  vidssitudeof 
fortune,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
continued  possession  of  the  eminence  by 
the  Russians,  the  troops  came  to  action 
in  Eylau.    Several  regiments  had  bees 
posted    in    a   church-yard,  which  wss 
meJntained  by  the  Russians,  with  extn- 
ordinarv  pertinacity,  and  occasioned  on 
both   sides  the  most  dreadfbl  cani|e 
till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  whai 
it  was  abandoned  to  the  French.    TIk 
division  of  Le  Grand  passed  the  iiigbt  in 
front  of  the  village;  &at  of  St.  Uilleire 
was  on  the  riffht;  Augereau  was  Mslfed 
on  the  left ;  the  corps  of  Davouat  ee^ 
its  march  early  on  die  ensuing  momim 
of  the  8th,  with  a  view  to  ihll  on  the  left 
of  the  Russians ;  while  that  of  Ney  was 
on  its  march  to  outflank  them  on  &e 
right.    At  day*break|  the  attack  com- 
menced, on  the  part  of  the  Rusuans,  hj 
a  cannonade  dir^ted  against  the  dtviiaeQ 
of  8t.  tiillaire.    Bonaparte  comraaQded 
in  person  at  Eylau,  and  stationed  him- 
selt  at  the  chuxch  which  had  been  so  ob- 
stinately defended  on  the  preceding  day, 
whence  he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of 
Augereau  to  advance  with  ftirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  to  cannonade  the  eminence 
which  had  beft>re  been  unsuccesftiBy 
attempted.      The    Russian    anny  was 
formed  in  columns,  and  being  onlr  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  cannon  root  mxn 
the  assailants,  every  bill  took  efiect.    To 
terminate  the  carnage  occasioned  by  this 
dreadftil  cannonade,  the  BnesJans  at- 
tempted to  surround  ^e  left  wing  of  tht 
enemy.    The  corps  under  Davousl  W0f 
at  this  moment  peroeived  by  the  Rusaais 
eommander  to  be  in  a  situation  highly 
favourable  to  an  attack,  and  steed  «• 
posed  to  the  danger  of  being  assailed  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ruasiaii  anaj;  to 
prevent  the  diMster  that  must  iaeniibly 
nave   ensued,    Augereau   advanced  is 
columns  across  the  plain  to  attack  dtf 
centre  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  to  diride 
their   attention.     The  divisioQ   of  Si, 
Hillaire  approached  on  the  right,  sad 
was  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  wilb 
Augereau ;  during  the  maoauvres  neosi^ 
sary  for  ejecting  this  obiect,  a  heary  isU 
of  snow  intercepted  the  view  of  the  Fieoch 
divisions ;  thetr  point  of  dirscbon  «is 
lost,  and  the  columns  deviatin|  lo  Ihc 
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left,  were  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  extreme  unoerteinty  and  danger.  On 
the  concluiion  of  the  itorm,  which  lasted 
for  mora  than  half  an  hour,  the  Grand 
duke  of  Bog,  immediately  perceiving 
the  deetmction  to  which  the  French 
columns  were  exposed,  and  from  which 
nothing  but  the  boldest  manceuvies  could 
rescue  them,  instantly  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  with.  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres  and  the  imperial  guard,  to  the  sup- 
port of  St.  Hillaiie's  division,  and  attacked 
the  main  body  of  the  Russians :  by  this 
vigorous  and  unexpected  movement,  the 
Russians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
sustained  the  most  dreadful  slaughter; 
two  of  their  lines  were  penetrated,  and 
the  thiid  was  preserved  entire  onl^  by 
the  support  derived  from  an  adjoming 
wood.  This  splendid  and  successful 
operation,  was,  however,  by  no  means 
decisive  of  the  ihte  of  the  day ;  the  Rus* 
sian  army  still  resisted,  with  a  iinnness 
and  perseverance  which  rendered  the 
contest  hmg  doubtful ;  for  twelve  hours, 
three  hundred  mouths  of  fbe  were  scat- 
tertng  death  in  every  direction  on  the 
scene  of  conflict  and  horror.  The  sue* 
cess  of  Marshal  Davoust  at  length  gave 
a  pieponderance  to  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  the  French  army;  his  march  had  been 
retarded  by  several  Ihlls  of  snow,  and 
the  junction  of  his  columns  proved  an 
aflisir  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  at  length 
he  was  enabled  to  outflank  the  Russians, 
and  to  gain  possession  of  the  level  on  the 
sununitof  me  eminence.  This  position 
was  disputed  with  all  the  vigour  and 
ardour  of  militaiy  combat ;  and  after  the 
Russians  had  been  obliged  in  the  first 
instance  to  abandon  it,  they  attempted 
lo  recover  their  lost  ground  with  a  vehe- 
mence bordering  upon  rage,  and  a  per- 
severance approedimg  to  desperation; 
their  reiterated  attempts  were,  however, 
found  to  be  ineflectual,  and  they  were 
c^ltged  fioidly  to  quit  ihe  field,  and  to 
secure  as  orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  appears  to  have 
be«i  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ob- 
stinately contested  battles  in  the  history 
of  the  war ;  it  was  eelebrated  at  Warsaw 
and  at  Paris,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  triumph,  and  the  loss  or  the 
Russians  was  stated  in  the  French  bulletin 
at  seven  thoeeand  killed,  twelve  thousand 
prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  put  hon 
dc  eseiM.    Op  ibe  same  iMthoiily  it  is 


asserted,  that  the  Russians  lost  forty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  colours ; 
and  that  the  French  emperor,  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  any  other  oattle  where  he 
commanded,  ever  lost  any  cannon.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  admitted  in  their 
own  accounts  to  be  very  severe,  and 
General  Benningsen  estimates  that  loss 
at  thirty  thousand  killed,  twelve  thousand 
wounded,  and  two  thousand  prisoners. 
That  the  victoiy  rested  with  the  French 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  and  of  the  eminence 
which  commanded  it,  remained  indis- 
putably with  them,  and  they  continued 
on  the  field  of  battle  for  some  days  after 
the  Russians  had  found  it  expedient  to 
retreat  behind  the  river  Pregel.  That  no 
considerable  permament  or  immediate 
advantages  resulted  from  their  success  is 
equally  clear,  as,  instead  of  passing  the 
Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  army,  and 
pushing  on  to  Koningsberg,  they  were 
content  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their 
former  cantonments. 

The  havoo  resulting  to  both  armies 
from  this  sanguinary  contest,  occasioned 
great  exertions  to  be  made  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
Archduke  Constantine,  not  long  after, 
joined  the  Russian  army  with  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  efforts 
of  Napoleon  to  repair  nis  loss,  and  accu- 
mulate a  force  equal  to  the  great  struggle 
which  still  remained,  were  unremitting. 
The  greater  part  of  the  8th  corps  of  the 
grand  army,  which  had  been  employed 
under  General  Mortier,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the 
more  critical  theatra  of  hostility;  and 
from  the  difierent  recruiting  stations 
throughout  France,  and  the  conquered 
countries,  reinforcements  were  continually 
dispatched  to  join  the  imperial  standard 
on  the  Vistula. 

In  a  contest,  maintained  for  twelve 
hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  300 
pieces  of  cannon  vomitted  death  from 
the  opposite  lines  so  near  each  other,  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either 
side  oould  not  be  otherwise  than  very 
great.  I1ie  loss  of  the  French,  according 
to  another  of  their  at^^ounts,  consisted 
exactly  in  1,000  killed  and  5,700 
wounded,  including  1090  so  severely  as 
to  be  rendered  for  ever  unfit  for  service ; 
and  that  of  the  Russians  in  7,000  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.    Among  the 
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wounded  on  the  side  of  the  French,  were 
four  coloneb  and  five  generals,  one  of 
whom  was  Marshal  Augereau,  and  ano- 
ther, General  Hautpoult,  who  died  of  his 
wounds.  In  the  number  of  the  killed, 
were  four  colonels.  The  Eagle  of  one 
of  the  French  battalions,  according  to 
their  own  accounts,  was  lost;  that  is, 
no  doubt,  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
'<  Thus  the  Russian  expedition,  which 
set  out  on  the  27th  or  January,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  to  stretch  out 
towards  Thorn,  and  turn  our  left  wing, 
has  proved  exceedingly  fatal  to  them. 
It  has  cost  the  enemy  from  12  to  15,000 
prisoners,  as  many  in  killed  and  missing, 
fbrty-liye  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eighteen 
standards. 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  by  the 
Russian  general,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Prussian  Eylau, 
8th  of  February,  1807,  assured  the  em- 
peror, that  the  enemy  had  been  com- 
pletely defeated;  that  1,000  prisoners, 
and  twelve  standards  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  send  to  his  imperial  majesty y  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
lie  had  been  attacked,  he  said,  that  day, 
on  his  centre  and  both  his  wings,  by 
Bonaparte  in  person,  who,  however,  had 
been  oeaten  back  at  all  points,  and  every 
where  defeated.  His  guards  haid  attacked 
the  centre  of  the  Russians  several  times, 
and  as  often  been  repulsed :  several 
columns  of  French  infantry,  and  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers,  had  been  destroy^. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  he  believed 
might  exceed  6,000  men ;  but  that  he 
might  estimate,  without  exaggeration, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  more  than  12,000. 

The  character  and  result  of  this  me- 
morable battle  were  exhibited  widi  great 
candour,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Russian 
officer  of  the  army,  three  days  after  the 
contest.  **  Our  army  has  performed 
prodigies  of  valour;  though  our  loss  has 
oeen  veiy  great.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  it  was  a  miracle  we  did  not  lose 
more ;  which  is  ascribed  to  the  excellent 
discipline  and  order  which  prevailed, 
even  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  fire  as  was  never 
perhaps  witnessed  before.  For  these 
three  days  we  have  been  enquiring  of 
each  other,  on  which  side  the  victory 
lay  ?  This  question  may  appear  singu- 
lar :  but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  for  me 


to  say  which  of  the  two  armies  fought 
with  the  greater  courage  and  obsdnacj, 
and  did  the  greater  misdiief  to  the  other? 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  drcumstanoe  in 
the  battle  of  Eylau,  that  there  was  little 
or  no  engagement  between  the  infiintzy 
of  the  two  armies.      The   battk  wbs 
fought  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
day  after  the  battle  presented  a  honid 
scene  of  dead  and  dying  men :  to  bniy 
all  the  dead  required  immense  labour. 
A  great  number  of  Russian  slain  wm 
found  with  the  insignia  of  their  oidas. 
Forty-eieht  hours  afier  tlK  battle,  there 
were  still  upwards  of  500  wounded  Rus- 
sians, whom  the  French  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  off.    Brandy  and  breul 
were  taken  to  them,  and  they  were  suo- 
cessiveW  carried  to  the  andndanct^  or 
train  of'^carriages.     On  the  space  of  a 
square  league  were  seen  9  or  10,000 
dead  bodies  ;  4  or  5,000  horses  killed ; 
whole    lines    of   Russian   knapsacks ; 
broken  pieces  of  muskets  and  sabres ; 
the  ground  covered  with  cannon-balls, 
howitier-shells,and  anmnunition ;  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  near  which  lay 
the  bodies  of  their  drivers,  killed  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  endeavouring 
to  carry  them  off.  All  this  was  themoR 
conspicuous,  as  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.    The  500  wounded  Russians 
were  all  conveyed  in  sledges  to  ITiora, 
and  to  the  French  hoepitads,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula.     The  Ficnch  ob- 
served  vrith    astonishment,    that    the 
fatiffue  of  this  conveyance  did  no  hanD 
to  Uie  wounded. 


LORD    KEITB. 

"  Only  just  do  yonr  duty,  yoa'U  find,  ihoalddHft 

call. 
The  nme  gradons  Rrovideiiea  watdwafoalL" 

<<  Well,  messmates,"  exclaimed  an  old 
pensioner,  entering  the  ward  with  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand — **  wdl,  mm- 
mates,  so  Lord  Keith  is  gone,  fiitt  of 
years  and  honour  I  Death  has  grappled 
him  at  last  1  He  was  a  worthy  cob* 
mander^-a  mild,  unassuming  man :  bat 
all  our  old  friends  are  dropping  off  one 
by  one,  and  by-and-by  poor  Jack  woa*t 
have  a  protector  left.  Howaonever,  I 
hope,  before  that  time,  messmatei,  al 
hands  will  be  standing  on  the  same  tadk, 
till  we  moor  ship  in  the  poet  of  Hetvca 
at  last.    Ah  I  well  do  I  ranembcriht 
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Bdmin!--at  Toulon,  at  £gy pt,  and  after- 
wird  io  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
He  was  a  father  to  his  people — ^breve 
and  humane.    I  think  I  see  him  at  this 
moment,  a  tall  thin  figure,  standing  in 
his  admiral's  unifonn  on  the  deck  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte.    We  were  lying  in 
BMque  Roads.     The  white  flag  was 
flying  at  Rochelle,  but  the  French  fleet 
bw  Dot  yet  hoisted  it.    A  lai^p  party 
in  their  hag  wigs  and  swords,  (if  I  re- 
collect r^t,a  disputation  from  the  town) 
Game  alongside  on  the  larboard  side. 
His  lordship,  very  plainly  dressed,  placed 
himself  near  the  gangway.    On  tiie  star- 
board side  of  the  quarter-deck  stood  Sir 
Pulteuey  Malcolm,  firm  and  erect,  otae 
hand  titfust  into  his  waistcoat,  the  other 
ftnn  a-kimbo,  the  right  foot  advanced. 
There  he  stood  in  all  3ie  conscious  pride 
of  a  bold,  intrepid  British  tar.    By-the- 
by,  I  saw  his  portrait,  some  seasons  ago, 
in  the  Exhibition ;  I  knew  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  my  heart  kindled  with  pleasure. 
Sftikffs  have  their  feelings,  and  fine  ones 
too,  though  they  cannot  always  express 
them.    Well,  there  he  stood ;  and  the 
Monsieurs  came  on  board,  passed  his 
lordship,  giving  and  receiving  a  slight 
salutation,  and  advanced,  full  of  compli- 
ment, screpinj^  and  bowing  to  Sir  Pufte- 
iKy>  who  received  them  with  that  dignity 
■M  polilenesa  so  peculiariy  his  own. 
His  lordship  continued  his  station,  un- 
noticed by  tne  party,  till  the  rear-admnral 
introduced  them  to  him  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.   The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  in  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux : 
ob,  li  was  a  glorious  sight  t    In  the  star- 
board stage^box  was  lus  lordship,  Lord 
James  O'Brien,  and  I  think  Sir  Pultenev 
Malcohn  and  Sir  Harry  Nede,  but  won't 
be  pontive :  however,  there  were  several 
of  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  fleet 
in  their  lull  naval  dress,  blue  and  gold. 
On  the  larboard  hand,  Lord  Wellington, 
Lord  Hill,  with  other  distiimished  no- 
blemen and  .generals,  in  their  scariet 
unifonns  ;  while  every  part  of  the  house 
displayed  the  British   costume,   inter- 
mingled with   the  white  of  the  ladies* 
dresses.     It  is  true  that  many  a  re- 
gimental coat  looked  the  worse  for  wear; 
but  it  heightened  the  interest  of  tiie 
scene — ^they   had  known  hard  service. 
The  play  was  *  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ;* 
and  oetweeivthe  acts  Hive  Henri  Quar- 
tre'  wag  played  and  sung  by  the  whole 


strength  of  the  house.  The  pit  of  a 
French  theatre,  messmates,  has  no  seats 
like  ours,  but  resembles  the  riding- ring 
at  Astley's.  Well,  nearly m  the  centre  of 
the  area  stood  a  brother  tar,  half-sprung, 
turning  his  quid,  looking  wonderfully 
knowing,  but  perfectly  quiet,  lest  a  sus* 
picion  should  arise  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  language.  Several  shi^nates  were 
dispersed  around,  afibrding  considerable 
amusement  to  the  assembled  group  of  all 
nations.  The  song  ended,  and,  after  a 
few  demi-semi-quavers,  our  national  an- 
them, 'God  save  the  King,' commenced. 
TwBs  like  an  electric  shock  to  poor 
Jack.  <  What !  <<  God  save  the  King^'  in 
France  !*  He  roared,  he  bellowed,  ac- 
companying the  music,  seeming  insensi- 
ble to  the  presence  of  a  single  individual 
beside  himself.  It  ceased  for  a  moment, 
and  then  struck  up  'The  White  Cockade.' 
*  Clear  the  decks  I  clear  the  decks  1'  cried 
Jack;  and  indeed  all  were  glad  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  A  space  was  cleared, 
and  he  went  through  the  hornpipe  in 
handsome  style,  to  the  great  delight  of 
all  present.  Bumper  afier  bumper  was 
pronerad,  and  as  readily  swallowed. 
What  sailor  would  shrink  from  splicing 
the  main  brace  when  his  king  was  the 
toast?  **  God  save  the  King"  was  again 
played;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  ourjolly 
tar,  now  completely  groggy.  ''Rule, 
Britannia  1  Rule,  Britannia!'' — he  would 
have  "Rule,  Britannia!*'  or  he'd  board 
the  stage  and  thresh  the  fiddlers.  "  Rule, 
Britannia  1  Britannia  rules  the  waves  I 
Play  up ;  none  of  your  gammon  1  Rule, 
Britannia  1  Britannia  rule — What !  ym 
vron't,  eh?  Then  here  goes  1'  advancing 
to  the  orchestra  to  commence  his  attack. 
This  was  too  much  for  even  French 
politeness;  and  another  act  just  com- 
mencing, a  scufiie  ensued,  in  which  poor 
Jack  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
messmates,  who  bore  him  off  in  triumph, 
roaring 

*'  Role.  Britannia  I  Britannia  rules  the  waves  I 
For  Britons  never,  never,  never,  never,  shall  be 
slaves!'* 


SIEGE  OF  OIBKALTAR. 

At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1781,  the 
Spaniards  made  the  most  tremendous 
preparations  to  force  the  obstinate  garri- 
son to  surrender.  Their  batteries  were 
mounted  with  two  hundred  guns  of  the 
heaviest  metal,  and  with  eighty  mortar 
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pieces  of  the  laigest  siie.  Fot  three 
wedcs  this  prodigious  artillery  continued 
to  pour  forth  an  almost  incessant  shower 
of  shot  and  shells,  so  much  so,  that  in 
that  time  they  had  consumed  100,000lbe. 
of  gunpowder,  and  had  thrown  into  the 
town  four  or  five  thousand  shot  or  shells 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

By  such  an  immense  hombordment, 
the  town  was  almost  totally  laid  in  ruins, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed ; 
but  the  loss  of  human  lives  was  much 
less  than  could  be  expected ;  and  many 
instances  are  related  of  very  extraordi- 
nary escapes  from  the  destructive  power 
of  these  engines,  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for.  A  corporal  had|the 
muzzle  of  his  fire-lock  closed,  and  the 
barrel  twisted  like  a  French-horn,  by  a 
shell,  without  any  injury  to  his  person* 
A  shell  happened  to  M\  into  a  tent 
where  two  soldier  were  asleep,  without 
waking  them  by  its  fall :  a  serjeant  in 
an  adjacent  tent  heard  it,  and  ran  nearly 
forty  yards  to  a  place  of  safety,  when 
he  recollected  the  situation  of  his  com- 
rades. Thinking  the  shell  had  (alien 
blind,  he  returned,  and  awakened  them ; 
both  immediately  rose,  but  continued  by 
tlie  place  debating  on  the  narrow  escape 
they  had  had,  wh^n  the  shell  exploded, 
and  forced  them  with  great  violence 
against  a  garden  wall.  On  the  new 
year's  day,  1792,  an  officer  of  artillery 
observed  a  shell  falling  towards  the  place 
where  he  stood,  and  got  behind  a  tra- 
verse for  protection.  This  he  had 
scarcely  done,  when  the  shell  fell  into 
the  traverse,  and  instantly  entangled 
him  in  the  rubbish.  One  of  the  guard, 
named  Martin,  observing  his  distress, 
generously  risked  his  own  life  in  defence 
of  his  officer,  and  ran  to  extricate  him; 
finding  his  own  efforts  ineffectual,  he 
called  for  assistance,  when  another  oi 
the  guard  joining  him,  they  relieved  the 
officer  from  his  situation,  and  almost  the 
same  instant  the  shell  burst,  and  the  tra- 
verse was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Mar- 
tin was  afterwards  promoted  and  rewarded 
by  the  governor,  who  told  him  at  the 
«ame  time,  that  he  should  equally  have 
noticed  him  for  attending  to  a  comrade. 
A  shell  happening  to  h\i  into  the  room 
of  Ensign  Mackenzie,  of  the  73rd  regi- 
ment, who  was  sitting,  carried  away  part  of 
his  chair,  and  fell  mto  the  room  below, 


when  it  burst,  lUtiiig  him  and  the  dwr 
in  the  air  from  the  floor  without  teber 
iiyuiy. 

Two  boys  belonging  to  the  Ailiiccn* 
Company  were  endo^i^with  such  woa- 
derml  strength  of  vision,  that  they  ooold 
see  the  shot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air 
almost  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  month 
of  the  gun;  and  were  therefore  ooo- 
stantly  placed  upon  some  part  of  the 
works,  to  give  notice  to  the  soldieis  of 
the  approaching  danger.  During  the 
time  of  the  hottest  fire,  however,  the  nea 
were  so  habituated  to  the  &U  of  afaelli 
and  shot  around  them,  that  they  con- 
tracted an  insensibility  of  daagv,and 
almost  required  to  be  cautioned  by  dicv 
officers  to  avoid  the  explosion  of  a  shdl, 
when  lying  with  the  fiis^  burning  si 
their  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  int- 
tention,  they  frequently  neglected  tk 
advice  of  the  boys,  and  their  neglect  wss 
productive  of  fatal  effects.  An  instaaoe 
of  this  happened  in  the  Piinoess  Asm- 
ha's  battery,  where  a  shot  thus  disre- 
garded came  throu^^  one  of  the  capped 
embrasures,  carried  off  one  of  the  kgi 
firom  each  of  three  soldiers,  and  wounded 
a  fourth  in  both.  In  other  caMS,  in 
which  the  persons  thems^ves  haie  ob- 
served the  shot  or  shdls  coming  towinb 
them,  they  have  been  fascinated  by  iti 
appearance,  and  unable  to  move  fioa 
the  spot,  as  small  birds  are  said  to  be 
from  the  rattle-snake.  ''This  sudden 
arrest  of  the  £unilties,"  says  Captsin 
Drinkwater,  the  able  historian  oi  tb» 
memorable  siege, ''  was  nothii^  uncon- 
m<m  ;  several  instances  occuived  to  ay 
own  observation,  where  men  totally  hit 
have  had  their  senses  so  aigaged  \^  t 
shell  in  its  descent,  that  though  aeirtiMf 
of  their  danger,  even  so  far  as  to  cry  fts 
assistance,  they  have  been  immovcsbly 
fixed  to  the  place.  But  what  is  mm 
remarkable,  these  men  have  so  iaftaaisii^ 
ously  recovered  themselves  on  its  Ibll  to 
the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  ef 
safety  before  the  shell  burst."  In  ihd 
manner  Lieutenant  Lome,  of  the  ISik 
regimeuty  was  fascinated  by  a  shot  vluck 
he  saw  coming,  but  had  not  powv  >s 
remove  from  the jplaoe  before  it  feUvpos 
him,  and  took  off  his  leg. 

When  these  sheUs  burst,  they  fio- 
duced  instant  and  oeitain  dcstrucnoa, 
mangling  in  the  most  dicadful 
of  whi<£  there  were  seveial 
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A  MatroM  had  the  misfortune  to  braiik 
hia  thigh  by  gome  accident ;  but  being 
a  person  of  great  spirit,  he  could  scarcely 
bear  the  confinement  necessary  for  his 
recovery.  He  went  abroad  too  soon, 
and  unfortunately  broke  the  bone  a 
second  time.  Being  now  confined  to  his 
bed,  a  shell  happened  to  fiiU  into  the 
room  where  he  was,  and»  rebounding, 
lodged  itself  directly  upon  him.  The 
convateseent  and  sick  instantly  sum<- 
moned  all  their  strength,  and  crawled 
out  of  the  room,  while  the  poor  Matross 
lay  below  the  shell,  kept  down  by  its 
weight,  and  utterly  unable  to  stir.  In  a 
few  seconds  it  bunt,  took  off.  both  his 
lege,  and  scotdied  him  in  a  dreadful 
moaner.  He  survived  the  explosion, 
was  sensible  to  the  last  moment,  and 
disd  regretting  that  he  had  not  been 
killed  on  the  lotteries. 

A  private  soldier  of  the  73rd  regi- 
ment was  knodced  down  by  the  wind 
of  a  shell,  which  instantly  bursting, 
killed  his  companion  and  mangled  him- 
self in  a  shocking  manner.  His  skull 
was  dreadfully  fnctured ;  his  left  arm 
broken  in  two  places;  one  of  his  legs 
shattered ;  the  skin  and  muscles  torn  off 
finom  port  of  his  right  hand;  and  his 
whole  body  most  severely  scorched  and 
marked  with  gunpowder.  He  presented 
so  horrid  an  object  to  the  suigeons,  that 
they  had  not  the  least  hope  of  saving  liis 
life.  He  was  that  evenmg  trepanned ; 
a  few  days  afterwards  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, and  the  other  wounds  and  frac- 
tures were  dressed.  In'  eleven  weeks,  this 
man's  cure  was  completely  effected. 

A  shell  from  the  lines  fell  into  a  house 
where'  the  town  major,  Captain  Burke, 
with  Majors  Mercier  and  Vignolcs  were 
sitting.  It  took  off  Major  Burke's  thigh ; 
afterwards  fell  through  the  floor  into  the 
cellar,  where  it  burst,  and  forced  the 
flooring,  with  the  unfortunate  migor,  up 
to  the  ceiling.  When  assistance  oame, 
they  found  him  almost  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  room,  and  he  died  soon  afie^. 
Majors  Mercier  and  Vignolcs  had  time  to 
escape  before  the  shell  burst;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  sligtly  wounded  hy  the 
Splinter,  as  were  a  serjeant  and  his 
aughter,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
cellar  when  the  shell  entered. 

During  this  siege,  provisions  became 
veiy  dear;  pardy  through  the  avarice  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  hoarded 


up  and  concealed  a  quantity  of  articles 
in  order  to  procure  an  advanced  price. 
This  so  enraged  some  of  the  soldiers,  that 
they  broke  into  several  of  the  houses,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  waste, 
and  extravagance,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
roast  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
prorisions  during  tliis  siege : — 

Aroaadofbeef,  perlb.  atftuctioii  jTS    s    1| 
A  bnllook'B  heart   .  .004 

Onions,  per  lb 0    s    4 

Potatoes,  ditto        .... 

Veal,  ditto 

Mutton,  ditto 

Bollock's  liver,  ditto      . 
Bullock's  head,  without  a  tongue 
Bollock's  tongue    .... 

Fresh  tripe,  per  lb 

Ditto  pork,  ditto      .... 

Ham,  ditto 

A  hof^  pluck  .  ,  »  4  . 
A  oatf 's  head  and  feet    . 

A  calTs  pttick 

A  st>at*B  head 

Goat,  per  lb 

A  tnrkef 

Agoose 

Apairofdutiks       .       . 
A  pair  of  fowls        .... 
A  pair  of  chickens  .... 
A  pair  of  pigeons    .... 
Loaf  sugar,  per  lb.  by  aoctioa 

Tea,  ditto 

Butter  and  cheese,  ditto 

Anegg 

Bread,  par  lb. . 

A  pint  of  milk  .... 
A  bottle  of  mm  .... 
A  bottle  of  Malaga  wine 


9  u| 
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NAPOLEON  S  CHABACTER. 

Napolkon's  habits  held  out  a  power-r 
ful  attraction  for  the  mind  of  a  poet. 
Remotet  stem,  and  solitarv,  he  sunered 
nothing  of  his  grandeur  to  be  diminished 
hj  the  common-place  intercourse  of  man- 
kind. Hidden  from  public  view  in  a 
cUcle  of  statesmen  ana  soldiers  of  high 
&me,  he  was  almost  wholly  invisible  to 
the  popular  eye,  except  on  some  great 
and  chosen  occasion,  when  he  emerged 
finom  this  living  cloud,  prepared  to  dazzle 
and  perplex  all  minor  curiositr  by  his 
full  splendours.  His  private  life  was 
shrouded  in  mystery.  His  public  life 
consisted  of  those  overwhelming  bursts 
and  profound  obscurations  which  height- 
ened each  other's  effect,  and  alike  be- 
wildered the  general  mind.  One  great 
purpose  of  his  conduct  was  evidently  to 
make  the  feeling  imiversal  that  he  was 
not  a  man  like  other  men-j^that  he  was 
gifted  with  other  and  loftier  faculties^ 
and  made  to  accomplish  bolder  and  more 
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extended  designs — ^that  he  was  less  a 
statesman  than  a  governing  mind — ^less 
a  general  than  a  genius  of  war — ^less  a 
man  than  a  destiny.  His  idea  of  a  Na- 
poleon *'  star,''  even  if  it  originated  in 
charlatanism,  may  have  grown  upon  such 
a  mind  and  shaped  such  a  destiny. 
There  is  no  stimulant  of  human  powers 
so  vivid  as  the  belief  that  some  high 
achievement  is  yet  to  be  wrought  by 
those  powers.  The  mind  which  thinks 
itself  made  only  to  creep  on  the  ground 
will  never  start  upon  its  feet.  All  men 
of  capacious  intellects  instinctively  love 
to  thmk  that  those  intellects  are  ffiven 
for  more  than  the  common  career  of  life. 
They  delight  to  believe  themselves  urged 
on  by  some  resistless  hand  to  the  labours 
and  triumphs  of  greatness ;  to  rank  them- 
selves, in  some  sense,  with  those  high 
agencies  which,  invisible  in  their  nature, 
yet  palpably  mould  and  urge  the  course 
of  human  things ;  to  have  some  associate 
nature  and  kindred  impulse  with  thoae 
resistless  beings  who  "  nde  on  the  whiri- 
wind  and  direct  the  storm."  Napoleon*s 
mind  was  less  European  than  Oriental. 
His  singular  subtlety,  his  remorseless 
vindictiveness,  his  disregard  of  human 
life,  were  as  Oriental  as  his  passion  for 
pomp,  his  haughty  abstraction,  and  his 
rage  of  absolute  power.  He  always  had 
the  vastness  of  Oriental  conquest  before 
his  eye.  The  triumphs  of  European  war 
were  trivial  to  him ;  his  genius  of  battles 
was  a  colossus,  with  one  foot  on  Europe 
and  one  on  Asia ;  Tamerlane  and  Den- 
nis Khan,  sweeping  half  the  world  with 
Sieir  tempest  of  cavtury ,  were  his  models ; 
and,  at  the  first  moment  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent army,  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
ne  sketched  a  plan  of  conquest  stretching 
from  Africa  over  Asia  Mmor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hindostan  on  the  other ;  his 
banner  was  to  concentrate  the  horsemen 
of  the  South  and  the  North,  and  then, 
with  his  trumpet  sounding  at  once  to  the 
Nubian  and  ue  Tartar  chivalry,  he  was 
to  march  his  unnumbered  columns  on 
Europe,  and  imite  Paris  with  Calcutta 
and  Pekin. 


his  gallantry  as  an  officer.    On  the  i6tfa 
of  January,  1 796,  when  the  Dutton  tmis- 
port,  crowded  with    troops  and  their 
families,  was  driven  on  the  rocks  under 
the  citadel  of  Plymouth,  Lord  EaoaoDth, 
then  Captain  Edward  Pellew,was  driring 
along  shore  with  his  lady,  to  dine  with  t 
party  at  Plymouth,  when  seeing  crowds 
of  people  running  to  the  shore,  and 
learning  it  was  a  wr^k,  he  left  hs  Isdv 
to  proceed  onward,  and  joined  the  crowd. 
He  soon  saw,  from  the  aituatioii  of  die 
unfortunate  vessd,  that  unless  some  oer- 
son  of  experience  could  get  on  boaiu  to 
take  the  command,  the  loss  of  five  at  as 
hundred  lives  was  inevitable,  as  tiie  of  • 
cers  had  pulled  a^re,  and  though  nged 
to  return,  all  of  them  nftised.    CapttB 
Pellew  with  difficulty  got  a  rope  con* 
nected  mih  the  wreck  made  fiat  to  lam- 
self,  and  by  this  means  was  hankd  os 
board  through  the  surf.    Older  was  in- 
stantly estabOshed,  and  the  gallant  officer 
did  not  leave  the  Dutton  until  evoysool 
was  safely  landed.    To  the hanoor  of  d» 
boatswain  be  it  said,  that  he  ohitiMtdy 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  until  thor  de- 
liverer agreed  to  go  bdbie  faim,  who  so 
far  yielded  the  point  of  honour,  that  ihey 
both  left  the  post  of  danger  to^ffiB' 
Captain  Pellew  shortly  after  reontcd  s 
letter  from  his  majesty,  inttmatiBg  hii 
intention  of  making  him  a  baronet,  o 
title  certainly  more  honourably  aocpdnd 
than  if  he  had  been  conqueror  when 
the  death  of  thousands  had  given  impcF> 
tanoe  to  his  victory. 


LORD  KELSON  AVO  EAEL  ST.  ▼tKCSST. 

It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Nabon  went 
to  receive  his  last  orders.  pieTioas  to 
sailinff  to  the  attack  of  Copcnhaon, 
fipcwi  his  old  friend  and  patron  the  Eaii 
St.  Vincent,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, he  found  them  contained  ia 
one  mort  and  emphatic  sentence.  pro> 
nounced  with  the  osoal  energy  of  dut 
illustrious  character:^*'  Damn  it,  Nelp 
son,  send  them  to  the  devil  your  own 
wayr 


AircCDOTE  OF  LORD  £XMOVTH. 

The  following  instance  of  intrepidity 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Earaiouth,  is  alOce 
honouraole  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and 
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DUCKWORTH'S  VICTORY  OFF  ST.  DOMINGO. 


NrrrwrTHST*iJ[)iNC  the  loss  whiDh 
Napoleon  Uonnparle  had  suatained  by 
iIk  baiile  of  IVarnlgar,  and  the  greai 
pmbabiliiy  ihat  whenever  his  remniniDg 
sKIni  venlDred  to  sra,  they  trould  m^t 
"'">  ■  timilar  Tale,  yet  the  critical 
iiiuation  of  bis  remainin;;  West  India 
Kiloniea  determined  him  lo  run  all 
liiaids  for  their  lupport  and  relief; 
iinnrdingly,  on  the  4(li  of  December, 
IB05,  noiwithitanding  ihe  vigilance  of 
our  cruiiers,  a  French  fleet,  consisting 
"f  eleren  soil  of  the  line  and  a  number 
"^  frigates,  made  its  escape  from  Brest. 
Ttiis  fleet  afterwards  diiHded  into  two 
'luadroiii,  and  proceeded  by  difTereiil 
fO'ites  towanU  the  West  Inilies. 

Une  of  these  squadrons,  consisting 
o'  si»  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
Win  aftetwards  fell  in  with  two  Uriti^ 

Vol.  II. 


transports,  with  troops,  from  Gibraltar, 
and  took  them,  llavini;  put  the  sol- 
diers on  board  Ihi^  Volontaire  friirate  of 
forty-six  guns  and  360  men,  the  French 
admiral  sent  her  forward  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  being  aware  tliat  that 
settlement  had  been  captured  by  the 
British.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Volontaire  arrived  off  the  Cape,  and  the 
Diadem,  of  C4  gutti,  then  lying  in  Table 
Bay,  having  observed  her  at  a  distance, 
and  supposing  her  an  enemy,  imme- 
diately hoisted  Dutch  colours.  The 
French  frigate  not  suspecting  the  strata- 
gem, went  in  and  anchored  alongside 
the  Diadem  ;  on  which  Ihe  latter  hauled 
down  the  Dutch  and  hoisted  EnL;li9h 
colours  in  their  place.  The  frigate  per- 
ceived her  mistake  loo  late  to  allempt 
to  escape,  and  being  unable  to  contend 
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vfiUti  such  a  superior  force,  surrendered 
without  firing  a  gun.  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
French  squadron  was  in  those  seas,  im- 
mediately made  every  preparation  to  give 
the  enemy  a  warm  reception,  in  case 
they  should  think  proper  to  attack  the 
Cape.  The  English  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  217,  retaken  in  the  Volontaire, 
were  immediately  landed,  and  sent  to 
reinforce  the  garrison.  The  squadron 
at  tlie  Cape  consisted  of  the  Diomede, 
of  50  guns,  and  two  frigates,  besides  the 
Volontaire.  The  latter  was  manned 
from  the  other  ships,  and  the  whole  were 
moored  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
under  a  battery  of  32  guns,  from  which 
it  was  intended  to  fire  red-hot  shot,  if 
the  French  squadron  should  approach 
to  attempt  hostilities.  ll)is,  it  afterwards 
appeareo,  was  part  of  the  fleet  which 
got  out  of  Brest,  on  the  above-mentioned 
day,  and  separated  into  two  squadrons. 
One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  took  a 
southern  course,  while  the  other  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Indies,  to  which 
quarter  we  shall  now  follow  them. 

Accounts  having  been  received  that 
the  Rochefort  squadron,  by  which  the 
Calcutta  was  taken,  had,  on  their  return 
from  TenerifTe,  in  November,  fallen  in 
with  and  dispersed  the  convoy  bound  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Vice-Admiml  Sir 
J.  T.  Duckworth,  then  off  Cadiz,  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  quest  of  them, 
with  his  Majesty's  ships  of  the  line, 
Superb,  Spencer,  Donegal,  Canopus, 
Powerful,  and  Ajax.  He  continued  to 
cruize  off  the  Canaries  for  a  given  time ; 
on  his  return  to  Cadiz,  he  fell  in,  on 
Christmas-day,  with  a  French  squadron 
of  six  sail  of  the  line. 

This  was  the  squadron  to  which  the 
Volontaire  belonged,  and  one  of  the 
ships  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  Na- 
poleon. "It  is  impossible,''  says  an 
officer  of  the  Su|UMb,  "  to  describe  the 
joy  expressed  by  every  one  on  board  the 
British  ships  on  this  occasion ;  every 
individual  thou&rht  himself  a  kin<jr,  and 
expected  that  d:iy  to  l)e  one  of  t lie  hap- 
piest Christmases  he  h'.ul  ever  s|>ent." 
But  from  the  very  bail  sailing  of  several 
ships  of  the  fleet,  the  enemy  had  the 
good  fortune  to  «'scape  after  a  chase  of 
two  days.  Uncertain  of  their  (K'slination, 
Admiral    Duckworth    took     the    most 


effectual  means  to  defeat  their  views,  by 
immediately  detaching  the  Poweifbl,  of 
74  guns,  to  the  East  Indies,  with  an 
account  of  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  enemy's  squadron,  and  proceeded 
himself  direct  to  Barbadoes,  following 
the  example  of  the  great  and  gallant 
Nelson,  when  in  a  similar  dilemma.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  he  took 
Admiral  Cochrane,  with  the  Northum- 
berland and  Atlas,  under  his  comnaod, 
and  proceeded  off  Martinique,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  tbem.    But  the  enemy 
had  pursued  a  wiser  policy,    lliey  had 
kept  well  to  the  northward,  and  imtead 
of  spreading  an  alarm  through  the  islands, 
had  proceeded  by  the  nearer  passsf^  to 
the  Bay  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  that  niune,  and 
where  the  first  Ilochefort  squadron  had, 
the  preceding  year,  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing in  reinforcements,  to  the  city  of  St 
Domingo,  then  besieged  by  Dessalinei* 
Accounts  of  their  probable  destinatioo 
having  been  receivea  by  a  neutral.  Sir  J. 
Duckworth,  with    great    promptitude, 
proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and,  in  tke 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  February,  wai 
joined  by  the  Magicieone  frigate,  with  a 
farther  corroboration  from  various  vessali 
spoken,  of  an  enemy's  force  being  in 
those  seas.    Admiral  Dudtwoith  con- 
tinued under  easy  sail  all  night,  in  hh 
approach  to  the  town  of  St.  Doming, 
having  given  orders  to  Captain  Dunn  of 
the  Acasta,  and  Captain  M^Kenxie  of 
the  Magicienne,  to  make  sail  two  hour? 
before  daylight  to  reconnoitre.    At  sii 
in  the  morning  of  the  Gth,  the  Acasta 
made  the  signal  for  two  of  the  enemy '« 
frigates,  and,  l)efore  seven,  for  nine  sad 
at  anchor.      Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  were  getting  under  weigh.     The 
British  squadron  approai-lied  them  ksU 
in  close  order,  and  liefore  eight  o*ck)fk, 
discovered  that  tlie  enemy  were  in  a 
compact  line,  under  all  &ail,  going  beft^ 
the  wind  for  Cape  Ni<«a^,  to  windwani 
of  Ocoa  Bay,  and  that  they  ronsistvd  of 
five  sail  of  the  line,  two  fngaKs,  anda 
corvette.    The   Kn;*lish  fon-e  i-oo^isti'd 
of  seven  sail  of  the  Itnennd  four  frtinittH 
Hud  the  enemy  remained  at  oorlicr. 
the   Briti«ih   fleet  wouhl    have  (bund  it 
diflicult  to  get  at  thnii;  but  aslhevN*^ 
away.  Ad  mind    Uuek  worth  conr|ud#J, 
from  the  information  he  had  reciud, 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
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junction  with  their  remaiQing  force.  He 
therefore  shaped  his  course  in  the  Superb, 
which  M  the  squadron,  so  as  to  frus- 
trate any  such  intention,  which  was  com- 
pletely effected  by  a  little  after  nine,  and 
ao  action  became  inevitable,  lie  now 
made  a  telegraphic  signal  to  his  fleet — 
This  is  glorious — alluding  to  the  enemy's 
s(]uadron  in  a  situation  to  be  engaged, 
which  was  equivalent  to  victory.  The 
signal  of  their  gallant  leader  was  hailed 
with  transport  by  all  the  British  ships, 
to  which  he  communicated  by  telegrapli, 
that  the  principal  object  of  attack  would 
be  tlie  French  admiral  and  his  seconds. 
At  three-quarters  past  nine,  he  directed 
the  ships  to  take  stations  for  their  mutual 
support,  and  engage  the  en^my  as  they 
got  up ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
he  made  the  signal  for  them  to  engage/ 
as  closely  as  possible. 

"Just  before  the  action  began,'*  says 
ao  officer  of  the  Superb,  **  Captain 
Keates  suspended  to  the  mizen-stay  a 
iX)rtrait  of  our  beloved  hero.  Nelson. 
Tlicre  it  remained  unhurt,  but  was  com- 
pletely covered,  as  was  Captain  Keates 
himself,  with  the  blood  and  brains  of 
poor  Rrookbank,  one  of  our  boatswain's 
mates.  Two  or  three  minutes  before  the 
work  of  death  began,  officers  hats  off  on 
the  quarter-deck,  our  band  played  "  God 
Mce  Uie  King  ;"  tlien  came,  "  Off'  the 
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poes;'*  and  next,  '*  Nelson  of  tlic 
Ni'ver  was  enthusiasm  greater  than  ours, 
and  to  it  we  went  witli  heart  and  hand." 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  the  Superb,  of 
74  guns, closed  on  tlie  bow  of  the  leading 
ship  I'Alexandre,  of  84  guns,  and  com- 
menced the  action.  The  enemy  had 
brought  that  ship,  and  I'lmperiale,  of 
120  guns,  together,  seemingly  with  a 
view  to  quiet  the  fire  of  the  English 
^miral,  in  the  Soperb,  before  any  of  the 
otber  ships  could  come  up ;  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed,  for  the  second 
broadside  from  the  Superb  did  such 
execution  on  board  I'Alexandre,  that 
she  became  quite  unmanageable,  and 
lost  her  station.  L'lroperiale  was  by 
tbis  time  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Superb, 
and  apparently  reserving  her  fire  for  the 
'tttter;  but,  in  this  critical  moment, 
Admiral  Cochrane,  in  the  Northumber- 
land, came  up,  and  notwithstanding  the 
small  distance  between  the  Superb  and 
'  Imperiale,  he  gallantly  placed  her  be- 
tween them,  and  received   the  whole 


broadside  of  the  largest,  and  what  was 
esteemed  the  finest  ship  in  the  French 
navy.  Several  of  the  shot  passed  quite 
through  the  Northumberland  into  the 
Superb.  In  the  mean  time, the  Superb, 
having  e^iven  a  very  severe  dressing  to 
I'Alexandre,  compelled  her  to  sheer  off, 
and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland, which  had  at  one  time  the 
ftre  of  three  French  ships  upon  her  for 
nearly  forty  minutes.  Ihe  movements 
of  r Alexandre  having  thrown  her  among 
the  lee  division,  llear-Admiral  Louis,  in 
the  Canopus,  of  84  guns,  availed  himself 
of  that  circumstance,  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
British  ships  coming  up,  the  action  be- 
came general.  Toothing  could  exceed 
the  coolness  and  high  state  of  discipline 
of  our  brave  seamen  and  marines ;  for 
though  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  upon  them,  while  coming  into  action, 
yet  not  a  gun  was  retunied  till  close 
aboard,  when  they  opened  in  a  style 
truly  grand  and  terrific.  The  enemy 
fought  witii  great  obstinacy  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  French  admiral, 
much  shattered,  and  completely  beaten, 
hauled  direct  for  the  land,  and  not  being 
a  mile  off,  at  twenty  minutes  before 
noon,  ran  on  shore,  having  nothing  but 
the  foremast  standing,  and  that  too  fell 
immediately  shcstnick  the  ground.  The 
Superb,  being  only  in  seventeen  fathoms 
water,  was  obliged  to  haul  oil'  to  avoid 
the  same  misfortune ;  but  not  long  after- 
wards, the  Diomede  pushed  on  shore, 
near  tlie  admiral,  and  all  her  masts  went 
by  the  board.  About  noon,  the  firing 
ceased,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  Le  Brave,  bearing  a  commodore's 
pendant,  1* Alexandre,  and  Le  Jupiter, 
were  in  the  possession  of  tlie  English. 
The  Atlas  now  approached  I'lmperiale, 
tried  to  anchor,  but  the  water  was  too 
deep,  and  she  was  preparing  to  give  the 
enemy  a  double-shotted  broadside,  when 
the  colors  were  lowered  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. As  that  ship  and  the  Diomede 
could  not  be  got  off,  they  were  burned 
two  days  after  the  action,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Duckworth. 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  amounted 
to  74  killed,  and  254  wounded  ;  and 
among  the  former  there  was  not  a  single 
officer.  The  three  French  ships  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  had 
760  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  other  two  could  not  be  correctly  as* 
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cerlainc d,  but  certainly  was  not  less  than 
as  many  more. 

"  When  I  contemplate/'  says  llie 
brave  Duckwortli,  in  Ins  official  account 
of  this  victory,  **  on  the  result  of  this 
action  y  when  Bve  sail  of  the  line  had 
surrendered,  or  were  apparently  de- 
stroyedy  in  less  than  two  hours,  I  cannot, 
though  bound  to  pay  every  tribute  to 
the  noble  and  gallant  efforts  of  tlie  Hon. 
llear- Admiral  Cochrane,  liear- Admiral 
Louis,  the  captains,  officers,  seamen,  and 
royal  marines,  under  my  command,  be 
vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  without  the 
aiding  Imnd  of  Providence,  such  result 
'could  have  been  effected,  and  with  a  loss 
m  comparatively  small ;  and  though  I 
shall  ever  sympathise  with  the  connexions 
of  those  that  fell,  the  reflection  on  the 
cause  will,  I  hope,  afford  much  consola- 
tion. To  speak  individually  on  the 
conduct  of  any  one,  would  be  injurious 
to  all ;  for  all  were  equally  animated 
with  the  same  zealous  aitlour  in  support 
of  their  king  and  country.  Yet,  possessed 
of  these  feelings,  I  cannot  be  silent  with- 
out injustice  to  tlie  firm  and  manly  sup- 
port for  which  I  was  indebted  to  Captain 
Keates,  and  the  effect  that  the  system  of 
discipline  and  good  order  in  which  I 
found  the  Superb  must  ever  produce ; 
and  tlie  pre-eminence  of  British  seamen 
could  never  be  more  conspicuous  than 
in  this  contest." 

The  subjoined  curious  anecdote  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  true  English  game-cock, 
during  this  engagement,  is  related  on  tlie 
authority  of  an  officer  who  belonged  to 
the  Superb.  "  On  the  poop-deck  of 
that  ship  was  a  large  wooden  fabric, 
forming  an  oblong  hollow  square,  and 
so  constructed,  that  the  upper  apart- 
ments served  for  marine  arms,  ana  the 
lower  for  poultry  ;  now  it  happened,  in 
the  very  hottest  of  the  action,  whilst 
we  were  closely  engaged  with  the  three- 
decker  (rimperiale),  that  a  42-pounder 
double-headed  sliot  broke  through  this 
useful  compound  structure,  destroying  no 
less  than  27  stand  of  arms,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  and  making  terrible  havoc 
among  the  feathered  race;  splinters, 
bayonets,  broken  muskets,  &c.  prevailed 
in  all  directions.  When,  lo!  from  the 
midst  of  this  *  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed,' up  sprung  this  gallant  cock,  till 
then  *  unknown  to  Fame,'  and  perched 
ou  the  spaukcr-boom,  crowing  exullingly. 


Another  shot  cutting  the  boom  in  two, 
close  at  his  feet,  now  drove  biro  fiom  his 
post.  Indignantly  retreating  a  few  paces 
afl  on  the  broken  poop,  again  he  fixed 
his  stand  ;  and  thence,  ever  and  anon 
was  heard  his  clarion  voice  to  sound 
amid  the  'din  of  war.*  This  appears 
strange,  you  will  say,  and  yet  it  is  nut 
altogether  singular — a  circumstaacp, 
nearly  similar,  I  have  beard,  took  pbce 
in  the  Marlborough,  on  the  memonbW 
first  of  June,  1794  :  I  say  nearly  similar, 
because  in  that  instance  the  bold  bird 
was  sound  though  not  sfi/c;  whereas  our 
little  hero  was  found,  on  exammation,  to 
have  received  many  severe  contusioos 
and  to  have  lost  an  eye,  ere  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  melancholy  ruins  of  his 
house,  and  the  sad  wreck  of  his  mangled 
messmates.  Hardly  had  the  baiik 
ceased,  when  some  of  tlie  brave  meu 
whose  dangers  he  had  tlius  shared,  intro- 
duced him  to  our  notice,  with  an  earned 
request  to  save  him  from  the  dire  hand 
of  our  poulterer.  Soon  we  saw  him 
caressed  by  all,  and  decorated  withrinp 
and  ribbons.  Never  b  he  to  die  tlie 
death  so  common  to  his  kind — and  tlib 
he  seems  to  know ;  for  so  perfectly  tawe 
is  he  become,  that  he  will  perch  and 
crow  on  one's  arm,  feed  from  tlic  band, 
and  even  admit,  without  fear,  of  beiug 
fondled  like  the  gentlest  lap-dog.'* 

After  the  action,  the  water  being  too 
deep  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Su  Do- 
mingo, it  was  requisite  to  bring  to,  with 
tlie  prizes,  to  repair  damages,  put  (lie 
ships  in  a  manageable  state,  and  tJuii 
the  prisoners,  which  took  till  the  uAer- 
noon  of  the  7th ;  when  the  admiral  de- 
tached the  Hon.  Captain  Stopford,  in 
the  Spencer,  with  the  Don^al  aitd 
Atlas,  which  latter  had  lost  her  bowsprit, 
with  the  prizes,  to  Jamaica. 

Tlie  Northumberland,  having  been 
fitted  with  a  jury  main-mast,  Adniimi 
Cochrane  returned  to  his  command  on 
the  windward  Island  station,  aocoropa- 
nied  by  the  Agamemnon ;  and  Admiral 
Duckworth  himself  proceeded  to  Ju- 
maica,  witli  the  Canopus,  Acasta,  sU 
Magicienne.  The  piizes,  afler  being  it- 
paired,  were  sent  to  England,  but  h 
Brave  had  suflered  so  severely  in  tlie 
engagement,  that  she  foundered  on  Ittt 

Sassage.     The  crew,  who  had  kf  u  ihw 
ays  and  three  nights  at  the  pumps,  «renr 
all  saved  except  tlurte.    In  commciDO- 
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ration  of  tliis  ship,  however,  her  name 
vfHS  given  lo  the  Forniiduble,  captured 
in  November,  1805,  by  Sir  Uichard  John 
Strachan. 

The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  voted  to  the  otticers  and  men 
engaged  in  tliis  glorious  scene.  A  pen- 
sion of  2000/.  per  annum  was  voted  to 
\' ice-Admiral  Su-  J.  T.  Duckworth,  and 
Qie  order  of  the  Batli  was  conferred  on 
Rear-Admirals  Louis  and  Cochrane. 
The  committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  re- 
solved to  present  a  vase  of  the  value  of 
four  liundred  pounds,  ornamented  with 
emblematical  devices  and  an  appropriate 
inscription,  to  the  former ;  vases  of  the 
value  of  three  hundred  pounds  each,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions,  to  the  two  lat- 
ter. A  sword  of  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  a  vase  of  tlie  same  value, 
to  each  of  the  captains  and  commanders ; 
i)ic  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  each 
of  the  lieutenants  of  his  Majesty's  navy, 
ciiptuins  of  Koyal  Murines,  and  other 
orticcrs,  in  the  second  class  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation  for  tlie  distribution 
of  prize-money,  who  were  severely 
wounded ;  and  the  sum  of  iiily  pounds 
to  each  officer  of  the  same  rank  slightly 
wounded :  the  sum  of  tifly  pounds  to 
each  of  tlie  officers  in  the  Uiird  class, 
severely  wounded ;  and  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  to  each  officer  of  the  same  rank, 
bli^htly  wounded;  the  sum  of  forty 
)H)unds  to  each  of  the  officers  in  the 
iburth  class,  severely  wounded ;  and  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  each  officer 
of  tlie  same  rank,  slightly  wounded ;  the 
sum  of  forty  pounds  to  every  seaman  or 
marine,  whose  wounds  may  be  attended 
with  disability  or  loss  of  a  limb;  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  seaman 
ur  marine  severely  wounded;  and  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  to  each  seaman  or 
marine  slightly  wounded ;  and  that  relief 
kliould  be  atforded  to  the  widows,  or- 
piians,  |>arents,  and  relatives  depending 
lor  support  on  the  officers,  petty-officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  who  fell  in  the 
(^ligHgement,  as  soon  as  tlieir  res|)ective 
siuiations  should  be  made  known  to  the 
committee. 


THE    PRISONERS    OF    WAR. 

One  evening  towards  the  end  of  au- 
^uiun,  in  tlie  year  1012,  while  the 
younger  population  of  Peebles,  a  town 


in  the  south  of  Scotland,  were  amusing 
themselves  at  their  wonted  sports  pre- 
vious to  betaking  themselves  to  tlieir 
respective  homes  for  the  night,  they  were 
suddenly  attracted  from  tlieir  play  by  an 
event  of  rather  unusual  occurrence  in  tlie 
place. 

nds  was  the  entrance  into  tlie  town 
of  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  bayonets  fixed 
to  their  muskets,  guarding  and  surround- 
ing in  tlieir  march  six  or  eight  miserable- 
looking  beings  in  tattered  garments,  and 
who  were  soon  reco^ised  to  be  French 
prisoners  of  war.  Till  this  moment  I 
liuve  a  lively  recollection  of  that  mournful 
spectacle.  Tlie  cool  tramp  of  the  sol- 
diers, headed  by  an  officer  and  sergeant, 
i\s  they  proceeded  into  tlie  heart  of  the 
town — tlie  dejected  aspect  of  the  prison- 
ers, with  their  travel-soiled  and  bare  feet, 
their  patched  prison- dresses,  composed 
of  reef,  and  yellow,  and  blue-coloured 
clotlis,  and  tlieir  occasional  muttering  to 
each  otlier  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  they 
were  hurried  carelessly  along  by  tliose 
who  had  them  in  charge — all  struck  me 
forcibly,  and  I  beUeve  did  not  less  affect 
my  juvenile  associates.  Boys,  it  will  be 
recollected,  do  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  war,  its  frivolous  causes,  or  its 
sometimes  as  frivolous  though  painful 
results.  They,  tlierefore,  sympathise 
deeply  with  its  victims,  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  moral  feeling  only,  would 
willingly  set  the  unhappy  prisoner  at 
liberty,  if  that  were  witlim  tlie  scojx;  of 
their  ability.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  youngsters  of  Peebles  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as,  crowding  round  the 
melancholy  band,  they  accompanied  them 
to  the  gate  of  the  town  jail,  where  they 
saw  them  placed  in  tiie  custody  of  the 
keeper  of  that  dreary  mansion  for  the 
night. 

That  evening,  at  supper,  the  entrance 
of  tlie  prisoners  into  the  town  formed  the 
principal  theme  of  conversation  at  many 
a  fireside.  Inquiry  having  been  set  on 
foot,  it  was  ascertained,  and  became  well 
known  to  every  one,  that  the  unfortunate 
men  were  a  party  who,  about  a  fortnight 
before,  had  effected  an  escape  from  the 
depot  for  prisoners  of  war  at  I'ennycuick, 
a  village  at  about  ten  or  twelve  miles* 
distance.  That,  after  escaping,  which  it 
seems  they  had  done  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  counigeous  manner,  they  had  betaken 
tliemselves  to  woods  «nd  plantations,  or 
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other  places  of  retreat,  where  they  liad 
lived  on  little  else  than  the  raw  produce 
of  the  fields,  until  discovered  and  in- 
fonncd  against  by  a  farmer  on  whose 
grounds  they  had  lodge<1,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  who  were  in 
quest  of  tliem.  A  case  so  deplorable 
did  not  fail  to  call  forth  expressions  of 
pity  from  the  mouth  of  many  a  good 
dame  in  the  place,  as  well  as  words  of 
(contempt  for  the  individual  who  had  so 
heartlessly  betrayed  the  sufferers. 

Animated  by  the  glow  of  general  be- 
nevolence which  prevailed,  I  took  a 
warm  interest  in  tlie  case  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  and  at  morning's  dawn  was 
pointedly  in  attendance  at  the  door  of 
the  prison,  to  see  them  dispatched  to  their 
former  place  of  confinement.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  horrid  scene  of  their 
departure.  Brought  forth  in  a  condition 
more  resembling  tJiat  of  brutes  than 
human  beings — uncleansed  from  the  mud 
which  had  attached  itself  to  them  in  their 
wanderings,  ragged,  lame,  and  emaciated 
with  disease  and  fammc,  they  formed  a 
striking  example  of  the  misery  which 
follows  in  the  tmin  of  war.  Surrounded 
once  more  by  Uieir  military  guard,  they 
were  ordered  to  march;  but  that  they 
could  not  do.  Some  were  so  feeble,  tliat 
they  could  witli  difficulty  stand.  A 
murmur  of  compassion  was  heard.  It 
was  evident  to  all  tliat  tlie  prisoners  were 
unable  to  walk ;  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, perceiving  such  to  be  tlie  case, 
humanely  ordered  carts  to  be  procured 
for  their  conveyance. 

While  fit  vehicles  were  preparing  for 
this  purpose,  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
seemed  more  exhausted  and  lame  than 
his  companions — a  tall  and  finely-formed 
young  man,  apparently  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  bent  into  the 
premature  stoop  of  age  by  fatigue  and 
suffering — widi  the  view  of  proving  that 
he  laboured  under  no  feigned  complaint, 
drew  aside  the  lower  part  of  his  tattered 
gannent,  and  showed  the  piteous  spec- 
tacle of  a  leg  almost  entirely  cov«red  with 
ulcerations.  It  required  not  the  pleading 
of  his  pallid  and  wasted  countenance  to 
add  to  the  compassion  excited  by  such  a 
sight.  A  sensation,  indeed,  amounting 
al  most  to  horror,  crept  over  the  onlookers ; 
the  sight  was  almost  too  shocking  to  ap- 
])ear  real.  Could  it  be  possible  tliat  any 
one  having  claim  to  tlie  character  of  a 


human  being,  could  be  so  neglected  and 
distressed — so  abandounl  by  every  tbiof 
like  medical  aid  ?  *<  Aih,  sirs ;  aUi,  sir?, 
sic  a  sight  as  that,"  said  one  sympathising 
female  bystander  to  another ;  '*  will  nat  • 
body  rin  and  get  the  craitur  a  bit  rag  to 
put  on  his  leg,  and  keep  it  froe  beinu 
ruffied  wi'  his  claes  ?  The  puir  yooni: 
thing  1  no  out  o*  hts  teens  yet,  1*11  war- 
rant ;  and  sae  far  free  hame !  (km!  hH)i 
us,  he's  aye  somebody's  bairn  !'*  *'  Aiul 
whae  kens,"  said  a  youtiger  sjieakef, 
whose  own  sweetheart  had  been  balloted 
to  serve  in  tlie  cruel  wars,  '*  whae  kvn^ 
but  some  bit  lassie  may  be  pining  for  him 
far,  far  away  ?  She  may  look  lang  or  be 
come  back,  if  he's  guidit  that  gait  moc&k 
mair."  Tlie  idea  of  rendering  some  aey 
sistance,  when  once  broadied,  was  wA 
long  in  being  acted  upon  ;  one  brou^j^t 
a  couple  of  bundles  of  straw  to  fomt 
seats  in  the  carts  for  tlie  unfortunate*, 
anotlier  fetched  a  piece  of  linen,  Mift  and 
larded,  to  dress  the  diseased  limb  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  store  of  the  same  for 
future  applications,  and  other  comforb 
of  a  similar  nature.  And  need  I  add 
that  many  thanks,  no  doubt  heartfelt, 
were  poured  out  by  the  recipients  of  thr* 
trifling  attentions.  But  tliere  was  little 
time  allowed  for  the  demonstrations  of 
such  courtesies.  The  vehicles  drove  up 
to  the  spot,  and  were  mounted,  not  witli- 
out  some  difficulty.  Tlie  guard  shotil- 
dered  their  arms,  and  the  cavalcade  w«s 
soon  out  of  sight. 

EXTRACT  OF   A    LrTTF.B 

From  an  officer^  on  board  his  Majnttf't 
$hip  Tartar,  dated  Lcitk  Roods]  Mey 
20,  1808. 

**  We  sailed  from  Leith  on  the  lOi^i 
instant,  to  cruize  off  North  Beigeu,  a/id 
intercept  a  frigate,  said  to  be  in  that 
harbour.  We  got  on  the  coast  on  tlir 
12lh,  but  from  the  very  thick  fogs,  coiiW 
not  stand  in  till  the  15t]i,  when  we  niwl« 
the  islands  to  the  westward  of  Bfr.-Hi, 
and  on  our  hoisting  Dutch  colours,  thrrf 
came  off  twelve  Norwegians  in  two  boats 
from  whom  we  learnt  tliat  the  frigsiti?  h»l 
sailed  eight  days  before  for  the  FA«t 
Indies,  with  three  or  four  ships.  Tln7 
took  us  Uirough  a  most  intricaie  nn^v 
passage,  till  within  five  or  six  mile»  <*( 
Bergen,  when  they  refused  to  take  l«»r 
any  farther.  It  being  tlie  Captain's  lo- 
tention  to  reach  tlie  towu  with  tue  fhgaU', 
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and  bring  off  the  shipping,  among  which 
wpre  three  privateers,  we  anchored  in  the 
StruitSy  with  springs  on  our  cables,  and 
in  the  evening,  the  boats,  with  tlie  cap- 
Uiin,   Brst  and    third    lieutenants,  and 
master,  went  up  to  the  town,  and  would 
prolmbly  have  cut  out  an  East  Indiaraan 
lying:  under  the   battery,   had  not  the 
<;imrd-boat,  which  was  without  her,  fell 
in  with  and  fired  upon  the  launch,  who 
rriumed   the   fire,  wounding  all    their 
jw-ople  severely,  and    took    her.    This 
alarmed  the  town,  who  sounded   tlieir 
butjles,  and  manned  the  batteries ;  and 
we  finding  the  ships  lie  within  a  chain, 
without  which  it  would  ]ye  diflicult  to  get 
iht-m,  returned  to  the  frigate,  leaving  the 
launch, commanded  by  Lieutenant  Sykes, 
to^vatch  tlie  enemy.     We  immediately 
bot  the  ship  under  way,  but  from   the 
lightness  of  the  wind,  and  intricacy  of 
the  passage,  could  not  get  near  Bergen ; 
and  when  about  half  way  from  our  an- 
chorage, in  a  narrow  rocky  strait,  without 
ft  hreulh  of  wind,  and  a  strong  current, 
in  this  situation  we  wctc  attacked  by  a 
st'liooner  and  five  gim-bonts,  who  were 
within  half  gun-shot,  lying  under  a  rocky 
|»<>int,  each  mounting  two  24-pounders, 
except  the  schooner,  and  manned  with 
troops.  They  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire, 
hulling  us  in  ten  or  eleven  places,  and 
•>evfrely  cutting  our  rigging  and  sails. 
One  of  their  first  shots  killed  our  gallant 
captiiin,  in  the  art  of  pointing  a  gurt. 
Tho  serrice  hiw  thus  lost  amoHt  valualile 
(omniander,  wlio  had  attached  tlic  whole 
of  his  crew  to  liim,  officers  and  men,  by 
the  most  kind   and  exemplary  conduct. 
Although  the  force  with  which  we  were 
^n:;i:ed  was  comparatively  small,  yet, 
wliHii  it  is  known  that  we  were  at  this 
time  drifting  towards  the  enemy,  nearly 
hkI  oil,  no  wiml,  a  narrow  passii«;e,  full 
of  mc'ks,  on  \>bich  we  were  driving, with 
no  anrhorage,  under  heights  nmnne<l  liy 
t'w'ir  troops,  no  guns  to  bear  on  the  bouts, 
and  a  crew  newly  impressed,  most   of 
whom  had  never  been  engaged,  it  must 
l)e  ronfessecl  to  be  a  situation  in  which 
ii'>liiiiig  but  the  greatest  exertions  on  the 
j»urt  of  Lieutenant  I'aiger    (then  roni- 
maiiding)  and  the  rest  of  tlie  oflicers, 
«'ould  relieve  her.     We  nl  U  n^ih  brfMi-dil 
'"ir  hroadAidc  to   bei\r  on   them :    one 
^'^;el  was  sunk,   an«l   the   rest    much 
"♦hiiitered.     Tliey   continued   the   attaek 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  were  re- 


manned  by  small  boats  during  it.  At 
length  a  light  air  spnmg  up ;  we  wore 
and  stood  towards  tlie  enemy,  getting 
our  bow  guns  forward,  which  bore  on 
tliem,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  up, 
and  row  under  the  batteries  of  Bergen, 
where  we  found  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  follow,  from  the  general  alarm 
that  had  been  raised.  We  now  obliged 
the  natives  on  board  to  attempt  a  pasiiage 
with  tlie  ship  to  the  northward,  in  pro- 
secuting which,  we  fell  in  with  our  launch, 
Lieutenant  Sykes,  and  picked  her  up. 
We  passed  many  dithcult  passages, 
through  which  we  boomed  the  frigate  off 
with  spars,  and  towed  her ;  and  at  three 
cleared  the  islands,  and  stood  out  for 
sea.  We  have  preserved  the  body  of 
our  heroic  captain,  and  shall,  if  |X>ssib1e, 
also  that  of  Mr.  H.  Fitzhu^di,  (a  mid- 
shipman) a  fine  promising  yoiitli,  who 
fell  at  the  time  the  captain  did.  They 
are  the  only  killed ;  we  have  one  man 
lost  his  right  arm,  another  severely 
wounded,  and  several  slightly.  Most  of 
our  shot-holes  are  between  wiiul  and 
water,  and  one  shot  stnick  us  two  f'et 
under  water." 


LORD   DUNCAN  8    FLAG   SHIP. 

The  Venerable,  wliich  so  nobly  carried 
Lord  Duncan's  flag  into  action  off  Cam- 
perdowii,and  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
shores  of  England,  was  many  years  ago 
lost  in  Torbay,  in  a  gale  of  wind  from 
the  eastward,  when  commanded  by  Cap- 
lain  Hunter,  our  first  New  South  Wales 
(Jovernor.  The  \'enend)le,  lately  ordered 
to  be  broken  up,  was  therefore  ordy 
named  after  the  original  Vcnemble,  and 
although  even  she  might  have  deserved  a 
noble  fate,  on  account  of  her  durum  1 1 
vcficrabile  nomen,  yet  she  had  no  pr»?- 
Icnsions  to  the  i2:lory  that  lielonged  to  Ixt 
predecessor.  It  would  indeed  liav<'  l)eiii 
a  national  disi^race  if  Ix>rd  Dunean's 
flag-ship  had  In-on  sold  to  be  broken  u]», 
for  not  only  is  its  name  associated  wiili 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  important 
naval  victories  that  ever  graicd  \\\v  Ibi- 
tish  arms,  but  it  is  also  connected  with 
the  im]»erishable  memory  of  the  gallant 
and  judicious  conduct  of  Lord  Duncan 
when  blockading  the  Texel,  during 
that  awful  mutiny  which  struck  terror 
throughout  the  conntry,  and  at  a  time 
when  Genend  Jloche  was  ready  to  sail 
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with  40,000  men  from  the  Texel  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  the  intrepid  Admiral  having 
quelled  the  first  symptoms  of  mutiny  in 
the  X'enerable,  remained  steady  at  his 
post,  and  maintained  the  blockade.   The 
Dutch  Admiral  could  not  believe  that 
the  British  fleet  were  not  at  hand,  and 
by  exchanging  sie:nals  with  the  Adamant, 
commanded  by  Captain,  now  Sir  William 
Uotham,  he  for  several  weeks  kept  up 
this  impression.     When  told,  on   one 
occasion,  that  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  were  under  weigh,  and  that  there 
was  no  safety  but   in  llight.  Lord  Dun- 
ran  very  calmly  ordered  the  lead  to  be 
hove.     When  the  depth  of  water  was  re- 
ported, he  then  looked  at  his  flatr  flying 
at  the  mast-head,  and   resolutely  said, 
*  Then,  when  they  have  sunk  us,  ray  fla^ 
will  still  fly."    The  moral  effect  of  such 
a  speech  may  lx»  easily  conceived  ;  and 
when  he  was  rejoined  by  the  rest  of  his 
fleet,  never  did   the  crew  of  a  liritish 
man-of-war  more  enthusiastically  sup- 
]K)rt  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  than 
«lid  the  crew  of  the  \'entrable.     Tlieir 
first   broadsitle,  as  they  proudly  broke 
throui^h  the  Dutrh  line  of  iMittle,  disal)le<l 
tlic  enemy's  \'ice-Admiml,  and  is  said 
to  have  destroyotl  or  disabled  280  men. 
Their  socond  bnnidsidti  was  poured  into 
Admiral  de  Winter's  flag  ship,  who  nr- 
tnrncHl  the  fire  with  great  spirit,  ancl  for 
some  time  the  Venerable  was  expose<l 
to  tlie  attack  of  four  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
Hut  nothing  could   damp  the  spirit  of 
her  undaunted  crew,  and  their  triumph, 
with  that  of  their  tr^illant  chief,  was  com- 
plete.    For  the  sake  of  the  British  navy, 
it  is  to  Ix?  hoptxl,  that  the  name  of  the 
Venerable,  along  with  that  of  the  Victory, 
will  never  l)e  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the 
list  of  British  ships  of  war. 


BRAVE   HIGHLANDERS. 

The  French  general  Bemier  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and 
in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  by  those 
into  wliose  hands  he  had  fallen,  when  a 
Highland  corporal,  of  the  71st  regiment, 
by  name  Mackay,  came  up,  and  rescued 
him  The  French  general,  in  gratitude 
for  this  preservation,  or,  not  improbably, 
chusing  to  appear  grateful,  by  giving 
what  he  expected  would  l)e  taken,  offered 
him  his  watch  and  purse,  which  Mackay 
positively  refused  to  accept.     When  he 


j  had  delivered  his  prisooer,  in  safety,  t^ 
Colonel  Pack,  the  French  general  couM 
not  help  exdiairoing,  in  astonishment, 
'*  What  sort  of  man  can  tliis  be  ?  he  ha« 
done  me  the  greatest  service,  and  yet  le* 
fuses  to  take  from  me  all  the  rewani  I 
can  at  present  offer  him  I"  Cok>nH 
Pack  answered,  "  We  are  British  !-)!- 
dien,  sir,  and  not  plunderers.'*  AUcby 
had  his  reward:  by  Sir  Arthur  \V*4- 
lesley's  express  desire,  he  was  immt^i- 
ately  made  a  Serjeant ;  and  the  Ilighlani! 
Society,  at  their  next  meeting,  voted  tb  ii 
a  gold  medal,  with  a  suitable  device  an-i 
inscription,  should  bcpresente<1  hm.ty 
a  mark  of  the  sense  which  tbcy  etiur* 
tained  of  his  meritorious  conduct. 

The  society  rewarded,  at  the  sj»fr' 
time,  the  behariour  of  another  coiujJn- 
man,  who  distinguished  himself  as  )«- 
nourably  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.    H^ 
name  was  Stewart,  and  he  was  piper  i<> 
tiK  grenadier  company  of  tlie  same  pt  - 
giment.     E>irly  in  the  action,  he  roiHtini 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  tliigh :  t'l  .• 
rendered  unable  to  accompany  his  n^n- 
ment,  he  would  not  be  ourriitl  off  th 
field,  but,  sitting  down,  he  excUimnV 
"  Wee),  my  bra*  lads,   I  cantT'm?^'' 
farther  wi*  ye  a-fighting  ;  but  d<tl  hai 
my  saul  if  yv  sal  want  music;**   ani 
placing  his  pifjes  under  his  arm,  he  !»«>- 
tinned  playing  warlike  airs  till  the  *■n^i 
of  the  engagement.     A  handsmmi*  stun  ■ 
of  Highland  pipes,  with  an  insrri|>n<vj 
commemorating  |he  manner  in  wiiiih  U' 
had  deserved  the  donation,  was  «(•(<< 
him  by  the  above  society. 


JACK  S  SCHOLARSHIP. 

AiTEU  the  capture  of  Guadaloupr  U 
Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane  and  (leiMTu. 
Sir  G.  Beck  with,  some  of  the  rn^w 
sauntered  up  the  Ctrande  Rue  of  Baw- 
terre  in  quest  of  a  grog  shop,  wlicn  ilmr 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  sign-boani. 
on  which  was  painted  "  Baimchatd^  *t 
frvids.'*  The  best  scholar  amongst  tlirt, 
was  chosen  interpreter,  who  lihus  rx- 
plained  it — "  Bettm  chewed  andfrtcd  '* 


Lnndon :— Printed  hjr  Josbpr  I«Af  t.  \  BiJw»  J 
street,  IlamiMtcatt.rrmil :  uid  |MiliU«b<^l  *»• 
W.  M.  Clabk,  19.  Warwick-tenv,  fttrroKf*^^- 
row;  J.  PArriK.  17,  lUj^-strMt,  BI««««b«H, 
and  maybe  hatt,  bjrorda',  of  all  tfciokieiltn, » 
town  and  couotry. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1837. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  ClUDAD  RODRIGO. 


The  rnpliire  of  Ciiuliul  Roilrii^'n  (1< 
"■"'■a  to  raiik  wiih  llie  proudest  Jteils  n( 
'I"-  llritisli  nrmy ;  it  lieiiiR  jtrobulily  llic 

""ly  wfll-dnlliL-iilirnlcil  itisUnire  of  B  rc- 
IihiImiI  brwirli,  fully  iraniicU,  and  pre- 
lu.nil  for  defence,  IJeiiiR  rnrriei!  by  an 
I"*"!  of  TOol  Bnil  ilelibemie  coiimge, 
:i'aiiifl  a  brave  and  sltdfiil  enemy. 

Tlie  rcduction  of  t'iiulnd  Rodriso  was 
^11  niiloil  of  llie  utmost  imporlonce.  il 
»is  ihc  only  fortress  of  note  on  the 
rmnh-casiem  frontier  of  Portntrul,  and 
"n  ihe  noHh-westem  frontier  of  Spain. 
liBasotiRinnlly  erettcdbythc  Spnniiinls 
'■'  n  i">inl  of  defcnee  ngn'os'  "ny  invasion 
'rom  PortH^l,  and  also  as  a  place  of 
irnis  lu  fiuiliiate  offensive  opemtions  in 
tliat  rounlry ;  and  llie  firrnmslanM* 
'Wiiwtpd  with  the  current  of  llie  river 
II  ivhiih  il  it  placed,  rendered    it,  in 
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linlli  [loiiiLH  of  view,  highly  impnrtnnl, 
Uy  its  rapture,  the  dcfenrp  of  I'oriu^id 
WHS  rendered  pomplele  ;  and  ul  llic  same 
lime,  a  way  nas  openrd  almost  into  llie 
I'dilre  of  S[Kiin.  We  may  also  pn-niisc, 
tliut  then-  was  no  hriilgc  over  llie  Atniedn, 
iitar  Ciudad  Kodriico,  except  llie  bridge 
of  tlieplsre  itself;  and  at  eertniii  Reasons 
of  the  year,  llic  river  was  so  much  swollen 
by  the  moiint«in  torrents,  that  it  l)ceame 
impnietieablc  to  tlirow  any  bridRC  over 
il.  Lord  Wellinjtton  dcemeil  il  puiie- 
dicnt,  before  layiiij;  siege  lo  Ciudad 
ltodrii;o,  lo have  Almeida  as  a  depol,  for 
which  purpose  il  was  necessary  lliat  the 
fortifications  should  berestoral,  Hud  that 
place  was  soon  put  in  a  resiMH^lile  state 

Tlie  campaign  of  Iftia,  commenced 
widi  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
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was  invested  by  the  British  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  WelUngton,  on 
the  8tli  of  January.  Tlie  troops  dis- 
posable for  tlie  attack  were  about  35,000, 
inchiding  cavalry;  the  materials  for  the 
siege  were  established  at  Gallegos,  Villa 
del  C'iervo,  and  Kspeja,  on  the  left  of 
the  Au^iieda,  and  tlie  ammunition  was  at 
Almeida.  Seventy  pieces  of  ordnance 
had  been  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponte ; 
but  from  tlie  scarcity  of  transports  only 
thirty'ei^ht  guns  could  be  brought  to  the 
trenches,  and  these  would  have  wanted 
their  due  supply  of  ammunition,  if  eight 
thousand  shot  had  not  been  found  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Almeida. 

The  fortress  was  to  have  been  invested 
on  the  6th,  but  the  native  carters  were 
two  days  moving  over  ten  miles  of  flat 
and  excellent  road,  with  empty  carts, 
which  created  some  delay  in  the  opera- 
tions .  Meanwhile  the  place  being  closely 
examinedi  it  was  found  that  the  French, 
in  addition  to  the  old  works,  had  fortified 
two  convents,  which  flanked  and  strength- 
ened tlie  bad  Spanish  entrencluuents 
round  the  suburbs.  Tliey  had  also  con- 
structed an  enclosed  and  palisadoed  re- 
doubt upon  the  greater  Teson,  and  this 
redoubt,  called  Francisco,  was  supported 
by  two  guns,  and  a  howitzer  placed  on 
tlic  flat  roof  of  the  convent  of  that  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  active  preparations 
of  tlie  British  to  storm  die  place,  the  gar- 
rison did  not  appear  to  tlimk  that  they 
were  in  earnest,  for  a  number  of  the 
French  officers  came  out,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  stone  wall,  within  half  musket 
shot,  and  amused  themselves  in  sn1utin«r 
and  bowing  to  their  opponents  in  ridicule. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  mock 
bravado  in  tlie  French  character;  and 
during  the  lost  war,  several  instances  oc- 
curred where,  at  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
test, foolish  displays  of  this  kind  took 
plnce,  but  before  it  was  half  over,  the 
gnsconaders  had  occasion  to  wear  the 
laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  counte- 
nance. 

It  was  resolved  to  storm  fort  Francisco, 
and  form  a  iodument  there ;  and  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  very  day  on  wliich  the 
siege  wns  begiui,  this  was  carried  into 
elfiict  with  the  usual  intrepidity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Britisli.  The  first,  third, 
fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  the  Por- 
tugues*'  brigade,  under  General  Pack, 
were  destined  for  the  siege,  but  as  the 


country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agunb 
was  destitute  of  fuel  and  cover,  lliest- 
troops  were  still  to  keep  their  qusrtt-rs 
on  the  left  bank;  and  although  thtrp 
was  a  severe  frost  and  fall  of  sncfv,  ok 
division  carrying  a  day*s  provisions  md) 
cooked,  was  to  ford  lite  river,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  either  above  or  below 
the  town,  and  thus  alternately  carry  us 
the  works. 

The  light  division,  and  Pack's  Por- 
tuguese, having  forded  tlie  AgunlSfSlwdi 
tliree  miles  above  the  fortieo,  tliey  aiaii» 
a  circuit,  and  took  pott  beyorid  tbe  gmd 
Teson,  where  they  remained  quiet  durinc 
the  day ;  and  as  there  was,  at  this  eviy 
period  of  the  siege,  no  regular  invest- 
ment, the  enemy  did  not  believe  that  tin- 
siege  was  commenced.    ButintheewD- 
ing,  the  troops  stood  to  their  orm^  ^ 
a  detauhment,  consisting  of  a  huwlrhi 
volunteers  from  each  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant^^lonel  Colbome»  of  th«  5^. 
atonned  and  carried  the  fort  of  Fiw- 
cisco,  on  the  hill,  after  a  short  hut  ibvp 
action,  and  took  about  forty  prisoM^<» 
the  rest  of  the  defbnden  of  this  ledfluU 
having  been  killed  !     TUe  oflicer  v\^ 
commanded,  afterwards  ooknowiedH 
himself  to  have  been  one  of  those  «b^ 
hod  ffiven  them  a  mock  challenge  in  ^ 
morning.    Tltis  attock  was  condiK^i 
with  90  much  fUry,  that  the  ossoiUnt^ 
appeared  to  be,  at  one  and  the  tMw- 
time,  in  the  ditch,  mounting  tlie  pontpet*. 
fighting  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  rampart,  u>ii 
forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  whi-n- 
the  explosion  of  one  of  the  French  sbtl-* 
had  burst  the  gate  open. 

The  French  had  calculated  that  th** 
outwork  would  have  kept  tlie  besiegcr> 
at  bay  for  a  fortnight  or  three  we«ij ; 
whereas,  its  capture,  the  first  vis^U 
enabled  the  latter  to  break  ground  si 
once,  within  breaching  distance  of  dir 
widls  of  the  town.  The  post  bein?  tl.u> 
taken  with  the  loss  of  only  tweniy-foi' 
men  and  oflicers,  working  parties  ww 
set  to  labour  on  tlie  right  of  it,  bera^iv 
tlie  fort  itself  was  instantly  coiwed  «.!!• 
shot  and  shells  from  the  town.  Ti*" 
tempest  continued  through  the  futfl»t' 
but  OS  the  besieged  aimcti  at  rand«»r. 
their  assailants  did  not  sufler  mmb 
ITie  latter  made  such  good  uv  of  il»«  ' 
time,  that  when  daylight  enabled  throi  i" 
see  what  they  were  doing,  they  haJ  du^ 
themselves  imder  tolerable  oovtr;  w*^ 
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tlie  progress  of  the  siege  was  Urns  hastened 
several  days  by  this  well-managed  assault. 
— The  iininediate  direction  of  tlie  siege 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  (yraham^ 
wlio  had  succeeded  Sir  Brent  Spencer  as 
second  in  command. 

On  the  n^t  following,  the  first  pa- 
rallel was  established,  and  the  batteries 
traced  out.  Hie  batteries  were  made 
eighteen  feet  thick  at  top,  to  resist  the 
very  powerful  artillery  of  the  place.  On 
the  1 1  thy  the  magazines  in  the  batteries 
were  excavated)  and  the  approaches 
widened,  but  the  enemy's  fire  was  de- 
structive, and  the  shells  came  so  fast 
ifito  the  ditcii  in  fVont  of  tlie  batteries, 
that  the  tttiopo  vrere  witlidrawn,  and  the 
earth  was  raised  fh)m  the  inside.  Great 
dami^  was  also  sustained  from  salvos 
of  shells,  with  long  fuzes,  whose  simul- 
taneous explosion  cut  away  the  parapets 
ill  a  strange  manner ;  and  in  the  night 
the  French  brought  a  howitzer  to  tlie 
gurdeii  of  the  convent  of  Francisco,  with 
which  they  did  considerable  execution, 
having  killed  and  wounded  a  great  num- 
licr  of  the  besiegen.  Next  day,  the  rifle- 
men taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog, 
inoveted  themselves  in  pits,  which  they 
dug  in  front  of  the  tvtinches,  and  from 
thence  picked  off  the  enemy's  gunners ; 
but  the  nig;ht  being  intensely  cold,  and 
the  besieged  keeping  up  a  brisk  fiie — 
having  plenty  of  ammunition,  which  they 
did  not  spfire — very  little  piogtess  was 
made. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  a  forti- 
Hed  convent,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
captured  redoubt,  was  attacked  and  car- 
ried by  a  detachment  of  light  infantry 
companies,  supported  by  Lord  Blantyte  s 
l)ri^;:ade.  The  assailants  succeeded  in 
approaching  the  convent  unobserved; 
and,  eflectihg  an  entrance,  took  the  gar- 
rison by  surprise.  As  this  post  was  of 
considerable  importance,  a  lodgment  was 
formed  in  it,  and  the  sap  was  carried  on 
to  the  line  of  the  second  parallel. 

On  the  i4th,  the  garrison  took  ad\'an- 
tage  of  a  moment  when  the  trenches  were 
unguarded  to  make  a  sortie.  They  had 
observed  that  the  guard  in  the  trenches 
always  went  off  in  an  irregular  manner, 
«)n  the  approach  of  tile  relief.  For  a 
moment  the  enemy  was  successful.  Tliey 
ujiset  a  fcw  gabions  into  the  sap  ;  they 
even  penetrated  to  the  parallel,  and  were 
upon  the  iK>itit  of  entering  the  batteries; 


when  a  few  of  the  workmen,  armed  only 
with  spade  and  mattock,  who  had  at  first 
hastily  retired  on  their  approach,  rallied 
and  kept  them  in  check,  until  a  support 
arrived,  the  alann  being  instantly  given, 
when  the  enemy  were  driven  back,  and 
thus  the  guns  were  saved. 

In  the  meanwhile,  intelligence  was 
received  that  Marshal  Marmont  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  with  the  view  of  suc- 
couring the  place.  This,togellier  with  the 
delay  occasioned  by  tlie  indolence  of  the 
drivers  of  the  carts  with  ammunition  from 
Villa  de  Ponte,  where  it  wi\s  lodged,  and 
the  uncertain  nature  of  the  Agueda,  for 
in  one  night  a  flood  might  enable  a  small 
French  force  to  relieve  the  place,  deter- 
mined Lord  Wellington  to  push  forward 
his  ad\'ances  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in 
the  hope  of  cartying  the  town,  before 
Marmont  should  be  enabled  to  collect 
his  forces  for  its  relief.  Tlie  divisions, 
in  the  more  distant  cantonments,  were 
accordingly  moved  up  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  General 
Hill  was  directed  to  throw  two  brigades 
across  tlie  Tagus>  to  move  as  occasion 
might  require. 

it  was  considered  of  importance  to 
gain  possession  of  the  convent  of  St. 
FranciscO)by  which  the  approaches  were 
enfiladed  on  the  left.  Batteries  were 
accordingly  erected  against  it ;  and  at 
half-past  four  in  the  evening  of  the  14th^ 
twenty-five  heavy  guns  battered  the 
^'fiittse  brttye^  and  rampart,  and  two 
pieces  were  directed  against  the  convent. 
Tlicn  was  beheld  a  spectacle  at  once 
fearful  and  sublime.  The  enemy  re- 
plied to  the  assailants'  flie  with  more 
than  fifVy  pieces ;  the  bellowing  of  eighty 
large  guns  shook  the  ground  far  and  wide ; 
the  smoke  rested  in  heavy  volumes  upon 
the  battlements  of  the  place,  or  curled  in 
light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires ; 
the  shells,  hissing  through  tlie  air,  seemed 
fiery  serpents  leaping  from  the  darkness ; 
the  walls  crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the 
balls ;  and  the  distant  mountains,  faintly 
I  reluming  the  sound,  appeared  to  moan 
over  the  falling  city.  And  when  night 
put  an  end  to  this  turmoil,  the  quick 
clatter  of  musketry  was  heard  like  tlie 
pattering  of  hail  a(\er  a  peal  of  thunder ; 
for  the  fortieth  regiment  assaulted  and 
carried  tlie  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  ond 
established  itself  in  the  suburb  on  tlie 
lef\  of  the  attack. 
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On  the  16th,  the  breaching  batteries 
were  in  full  operation,  and  the  approaches 
close  to  the  walls  on  every  side.  The 
place  was  now  summoned-,  but  without 
effect.  On  tlie  17th,  the  6re  on  both 
sides  was  very  heavy,  and  the  wall  was 
beaten  down  in  large  pieces ;  but  on  the 
other  band,  several  of  the  beseigers' guns 
were  dismounted,  their  batteries  injured, 
and  many  of  their  men  killed.  General 
Borth\%ick,  the  commandant  of  artillery 
was  wounded,  and  the  sap  was  entirely 
ruined.  Even  the  riflemen  in  the  pits 
were  at  first  overpowered  with  grape, 
yet  towards  cveninji^  they  recovered  the 
vantage,  and  the  French  could  only 
tire  from  the  more  distant  embrazures. 
On  the  18th,  the  besiegers'  fire  was  re- 
sumed with  great  violence.  The  turret 
was  shaken  at  tlie  small  breach,  the  large 
breach  became  practicable  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  enemy  commenced  retrench- 
ing it.  In  the  night,  tlic  battery  on  the 
lower  Teson  was  improved,  and  a  field 
piece  and  a  howitzer  being  placed  there, 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  great  breach, 
to  destroy  the  French  retrenchments.    «•. 

Thus,  in  ten  days  from  the  opening 
of  the  siege,  the  approaches  were  com- 
[>]eted;  and  on  the  19th,  two  breaches 
Iiaving  become  practicable,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm  ;  a  plan  of  attack  was  accordingly 
formed,  and  the  battering  guns  were 
turned  against  tlie  artillery  of  the  ram- 
parts. As  Lord  Wellington  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  advance  his  approaches 
so  near  as  had  been  usual  on  former  oc- 
casions, it  required  the  highest  efforts  of 
gallantry  to  succeed  in  the  assault. 

The  attack  of  the  main  breach  was 
committed  to  tiie  division  of  General 
Picton,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Major- General  Mackinnon,  and  Licute- 
naut- Colonel  Campbell.  The  column 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a  storming  party, 
consisting  of  the  light  companies  of  tlie 
division  under  Major  Manners  of  the 
seventy-fourth ;  and,  to  divert  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  garrison,  a  demonstration  was 
to  be  made  on  tlie  right  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  OToole,  with  five  companies  of 
the  ninety-fifth  rifle  corps,  and  the  light 
companies  of  the  eighty-third  and  ninety- 
fourth. 

The  light  division,  consisting  of  the 
brigades  of  Major-Genoral  \'andeleur 
und  Colonel  Barnard,  was  directed  to 


assault  the  smaller  breach,  headed  by  & 
storming  party  of  three  hundred  men, 
led  by  Major  Napier  of  the  fifty-second. 

General  Pack  was  instructed  to  make 
a  fidse  attack  with  his  brigade  upoo  the 
southern  face  of  the  fort ;  and  it  is  asin- 
gular  circumstance  in  this  affiur,  tkat  tk 
ardour  and  impetuosity  of  the  troofb 
convertad  the  fiilse  attack  into  a  ml 
one;  the  enemy  were  charged  is  ibb 
direction,  driven  into  their  works,  sad 
speedily  subdued. 

At  dusk,  the  troops  were  under  vm^ 
and,  at  a  given    signal,  the  diflerait 
columns  advanced  to  the  assault.   The 
night  was  tolerably  clear,  and  theenon; 
evidently  expected  their  assailants,  fw 
as  soon  as  they  approached,  the  spait 
between  the  latter  and  the  brnch  beaune 
one  blaze  of  light  with  their  fire-balls ; 
the  whole  glacis  was,  in  oonsequeocc, 
swept  by  a  well  directed  fire  of  ^{» 
and  musketry;  but  our  gallant  firilvw) 
walked  through  it,  to  the  point  of  allark, 
with  the  most  determined  steadiness,  ex- 
cepting   the    Portuguese    sack-bearen* 
most  of  whom  lay  down  behind  thnr 
bags,  to  wait  tlie  result.    In  order  to 
facilitate  the  advance  of  the  main  sinrni- 
ing  party,  under  General  Mackionom 
and  remove  such  impediments  as  tke 
enemy  might  oppose  to  their  ascent  of  tkc 
main  breach.  Colonel  CampbdU  *i^ 
the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  and  second 
battalion  of  the  fifUi,  which  had  be» 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  to«n. 
descended  the  counterscarp,  by  mean»o( 
ropes,  and  moved  silently  to  the  bra(^» 
which  they  succeeded  in  reaching  with- 
out discovery.     Not  meeting  ^th  any 
serious  obstacle  to  retard  their  progit»«. 
and  aware  of  the  danger  of  delay  atsucb 
a  crisis,  Colonel  Campbell,  on  hb  o»n 
responsibility,  formed  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  storming  the  town,  though  sikIi 
an  attempt  was  not  warranted  by  hl^ 
orders.    At  tliis  moment  he  ooukl  only 
avail  himself  of  tlie  battalion  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  ninety-fouiih, 
but  placing  himself  at  their  head,  ht 
instantly    commenced     ascending    the 
breach. 

Tlie  enemy  were  now  on  the  2ieni 
and  Colonel  Campbell  had  neariy  ivK^ht*! 
the  summit  of  tlie  breach,  when  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  enemy's  artillei5'n»«^ 
receive  orders  to  fire.  >N'iih  great  p«wni»- 
tttude,he  instantly  ordered  tlie  mto  ic 
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throw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces.  No 
booner  had  tltis  been  done  than  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shells  swept  over  them ;  and 
the  troops,  springing  to  their  feet,  again 
poured  onward,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
breach  was  cleared. 

In  endeavouring  to  reach  the  rampart 
on  the  right,  an  unexpected  obstacle  in- 
tervened. The  enemy  had  cut  a  wide 
ditch  between  the  breach  and  the  ram- 
parts; but  here  one  of  those  fortunate 
incidents  occurred,  on  which  the  most  im- 
portant events  not  unfrequently  depend. 
Across  the  ditch  two  planks  had  been 
placed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion of  their  retreat,  they  had  removed 
one  of  them,  but  neglected  the  other. 
Along  this  temporary  bridge,  the  troops 
passed  to  the  ramparts  on  the  right, 
driving  the  artillery-men  from  the  guns, 
and  carrying  every  thing  before  them. 

New  difticuhies,  however,  soon  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  storming  party, 
under  General  Mackinuon,  had  not  yet 
appeared  ;  and  the  garrison,  recovering 
from  their  panic,  made  a  powerful  attack 
on  their  assaihints.  Amidst  the  burst- 
ing of  shells,  the  whistling  of  grape  and 
muskets,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  i  rench, 
was  the  unequal  combat  for  some  time 
maintained.  Men  and  officers  fulling  in 
heaps,  dioked  up  the  passage,  which 
from  minute  to  minute  was  raked  with 
grape,  from  two  guns  flanking  the  top 
of  tne  bread)  at  the  distance  only  of  a 
few  yards.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I'olonel  Campbell  ordered  a  volley  to  be 
fired,  and  then  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  detachment,  the  French  immediately 
tied,  thit>wiiig  down  their  arms.  Such 
liad  been  the  celerity  of  Colonel  Camp- 
beirs  movements,  that  when  on  the  ram- 
parts, his  men  were  fired  at  by  tlie  light 
troops  from  witliout  the  town,  who  were 
ignorant  of  its  being  already  stormed  at 
this  point. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that  the  column 
of  General  Mockinnon  commenced  its 
attack.  It  was  received  by  a  shower  of 
grape  and  musketry,  whicii  did  great 
execution ;  but  the  troops  pressing  on- 
wards, succeeded  in  clearing  the  breach. 
U  nibrtunately  an  expense  magazine,  on 
the  rampart,  accidentally  caught  fire,  and 
General  Mackinnon,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  were  killed  by  the  explosion. 

Tlie  storming  of  th^  light  division,  who 
hud  three  hundred  yards  of  ground  to 


clear,  would   not  wait  for  the  hay-bags, 
whidi  had  been  provided  to  tliipw  into 
the  ditch,  but  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness running  to  the  crest  of  tlie  glacis, 
jumped  down  the  scarp,  a  depth  of  ele- 
ven feet,  and  rushed   up  the    ^^fausse 
braise,*'  under  a  smashing  discharge  of 
grape  and  musketry.     The  bottom  of 
the  ditch  was  dark  and  intricate,  and  the 
forlorn  hope  took  too  much  to  tlieir  left ; 
but  the  storming  party  went  straight  to 
the  breach,  which  was  so  contracted  that 
a  gun  placed  lengthwise  across  the  top 
nearly  blocked  up  tlie  opening.     litre 
the  forlorn  hope  rejoined  the  stormers, 
but  when  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  were 
gained,  die  leading  men,  crushed  toge- 
ther by  the  narrowness  of  tlie  place, 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
fire ;  and  such  is  the  instinct  of  self-de- 
fence, that  although  no  man  had  been 
allowed   to  load,  every  musket  in  the 
crowd  was  snapped.    The  commander, 
Major  Napier,  was  at  Uiis  moment  struck 
to  tlie  earth  by  a  grape  shot,  which  sluil- 
tered  his  arm,  but  he  called  on  his  men 
to  trust  to  their  bayonets,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers simultaneously  sprang  to  the  front, 
when  the  charge  was  renewed  widi  a 
furious   shout,    and  the  entrance  was 
gained. 

In  the  meanwldle.  General  Vande-^ 
leur's  brigade,  which  had  formed  behind 
the  convent  in  the  suburb,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  lesser  breach,  advanc^  at  the 
appointed  moment  to  the  assault.  Ge- 
neral Crawford,  than  whom  the  service 
boasted  no  more  zealous  and  accom- 
plished officer,  received  his  death  wound 
in  the  glacis,  while  leading  on  his  divi- 
sion ;  and  General  Vandeleur,  and  Colo- 
nel Colborne,  besides  Major  Napier,  who 
led  the  storming  party,  were  wounded. 
Tlie  courtige  of  me  soldiers,  however, 
was  not  daunted.  Notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  fire  by  which  they  were  as- 
sailed, tlie  column  continued  its  advance. 
ITie  breach  was  carried  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and  the  troops  having  hastily 
formed,  swept  round  the  ramparts  to 
the  larger  breach.  The  Portuguese 
column  of  General  Pack,  meeting  no 
resistance,  had  likevme  been  successful 
in  their  escalade,  ana  the  town  was  car- 
ried at  all  points.  Tlie  garrison,  indeed, 
still  fought  for  a  moment  in  the  streets, 
but  finally,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
they  fled  to  the  castle,  where  Licuteaant 
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Gurwood  who,  though  wounded^  had 
been  amongst  the  foremost  at  the  lesser 
breach,  received  the  goveroor*s  sw(Md, 
and  the  whole  of  the  survironwere  made 
prisoners.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack^  Ciudad 
Ilodrigo  was  in  possession  of  the  British. 
Tlie  duration  of  the  siege  was  about 
twelve  days  less  than  the  time  originally 
calculated  upon  by  W^lington.  The 
final  success  depended  more  upon  the 
courage  of  the  troops  than  the  skill  of  the 
engineer ;  and  when  the  General  termi- 
nated his  older  of  the  assault,  with  this 
sentence,  '*  Ciudad  Rodrigo  mail  be 
stormed  this  evening/'  he  knew  well  that 
it  would  be  nobly  understood.  Yet  the 
Preitch  fought  bravely  on  the  breadi, 
and,  by  their  side,  many  British  deserters 
were  bayonetted. 

General  Crawford  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  breach  which  his  division  m 
gallantly  carried.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  Lord  Wellington,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  division,  by  whom  he  was, 
ultimately,  much  liked.  He  had  intro- 
duced a  system  of  discipline  into  the  light 
division,  which  made  them  unrivalled. 

The  excesses  committed  by  the  con- 
querors, on  the  fall  of  the  place,  were 
very  disgraceful.  The  Spanish  people 
were  allies  and  friends,  unarmed  and 
helpless ;  yet  all  these  claims  were  dis- 
regarded. The  soldiers  were  not  to  be 
controlled.  No  lobger  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline, they  ransacked  the  houses  in 
search  of  plunder.  The  cellars  were 
broken  open,  and  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents ;  many  houses  were  wantonly  set 
on  fire ;  and  the  yells  of  brutal  triumph 
uttered  by  the  intoxicated  soldiers  vrere 
heard  in  wild  dissonance  with  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  the  screams  of  the 
wounded.  Colonel  Macleod,  of  the 
forty-third,  a  young  man  of  a  most 
energetic  spirit,  placed  guards  at  the 
breach,  and  cofistrained  his  regiment  to 
keep  its  ranks  for  a  long  time  after  the 
disorders  hod  commenced ;  but  as  no 
previous  general  measures  had  been 
taken,  and  no  organized  efforts  made  by 
higher  authorities,  the  men  were  finally 
carried  away  in  tlie  increasing  tumult. 
In  the  morning,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
officers,  discipline  was  partially  restored, 
and  the  soldiers  by  degrees  returned  to 
their  duU. 

llie  Allowing  extloct  from  Captain 


Kincaid*s  amusing  and  spirited  *^  AAwa- 
tures  in  the  Ritie  Brigade,"  nillgifv 
some  idea  of  the  slate  of  matiefs  after 
Cittdad  Rodrigo  had  (alien  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies: — ^''I  was  higUy 
amused,  in  moving  round  Iht  laoipaiti, 
to  find  some  of  Sue  Portuguese  troop 
just  oommencing  thdr  esoaUde,  oa  toe 
opposite  side,  near  the  bridge,  io  igMh 
ranee  of  the  place  having  already  (sUcb. 
Gallantly  headed  by  tl^  officers,  tbey 
had  got  some  ladders  placed  against  the 
wall,  while  about  two  thouaaad  voi« 
finom  the  rear  weredieering  with  all  thiir 
might,  for  mutual  encouragement.  On 
going  a  little  farther,  we  came  opposite 
to  the  ravelin  whidi  had  been  my  duef 
annoyance  during  my  last  day*s  pMfaet. 
It  was  still  crowded  by  the  enemy,  «ko 
had  now  thrown  down  their  arms,  and 
endeavoured  to  exdte  our  pity  by  virtue 
of  their  being  '<  Pauvres  Italtanos;**  but 
our  men  had,  somehow,  imbibed  a  hor- 
rible antipathy  to  the  Italians,  and  every 
appeal  they  made  in  that  name  wfi 
invariably  answered  with, — *''  You're  Its* 
lians,  are  yon  ?  Then,  d — ^n  you,  hcie's 
a  shot  for  you,''  and  the  action  instiatty 
followed  the  word. 

'^  We  continued  our  course  round  die 
ramparts,  until  we  met  the  head  of  the 
column  whidi  had  goue  by  the  right, 
and  then  descended  into  the  town.   At 
Uie  entrance  of  the  first  street,  a  Fiench 
officer  came  out  of  a  door  and  dainieil 
my  protection,  giving  me  his  siwonL 
He  told  me  that  there  was  anodier  offictr 
in  the  same  house,  who  was  afraid  to 
venture  out,  and  entreated  that  I  would 
go  in  for  him.    I,  accordingly,  Mloii«d 
bim  up  to  the  landing-place  ofadaii 
stair,  and  while  he  was  calling  to  hv 
friend,  by  name,  to  come  down,  **•» 
tliere  was  an  English  officer  pfesentuho 
would  protect  them,''  a  violent  scieamiiif; 
broke  through  a  door  at  my  elbow.    I 
pushed  it  open,  and  found  the  Iflndlady 
struggling  with  an  English  soldier,  whoiB 
I  immediately  transfitrred  lo  the  bottoto 
of  the  stair  head-foremost.    Hie  Fient  h 
officer  had  followed  me  in  at  the  dorv. 
and  was  so  astonished  at  all  he  saw«  tlmt 
he  held  up  his  hands,  turned  op  ihr 
white  of  his  eyes,  and  resolved  hinisHf 
into  a  state  of  the  most  eloquent  silfirr 
When  he  did  recover  tlie  use  of  ^ 
tongue,  it  was  to  recommend  his  fewl* 
lady  to  my  notice,  as  the  me^  audoMf 
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woman  in  existence.  She,  on  her  part, 
jkrofessed  the  roost  unbounded  gratitude, 
and  entreated  that  I  would  make  her 
Ikouse  my  home  for  ever;  but,  when  I 
called  upon  her,  a  few  days  after,  she 
denied  ever  having  seen  me  before,  and 
stuck  to  it  most  religiously. 

''As  the  other  o0ioer  could  not  be 
fottndy  I  descended  into  the  street  again 
with  my  prisoner ;  and  finding  the  cur- 
rent of  soldiers  setting  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  I  followed  the  stream 
which  conducted  me  into  the  great  square, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  late  garrison 
w*ere  drawn  up  as  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
of  it  was  filled  witn  British  and  Portu- 
l^uese  intermixed,  without  any  order  or 
retnilarity.  I  had  been  there  but  a  very 
short  time,  when  they  all  commenced 
firing,  without  any  ostensible  cause ;  some 
tired  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  some 
at  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  others  at  the 
clouds ;  and,  at  last,  some  heads  began 
to  be  blown  ftom  their  shoulders  in  the 
general  hurricane,  when  the  voice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  with  the  power  of  twenty 
trumpets,  began  to  proclaim  damnation 
to  everybody,  while  Colonel  Barnard, 
Colonel  Cameron,  and  some  other  active 
officers,  were  carrying  it  into  effect  with 
a  strong  hand ;  for,  seizing  the  broken 
bfirrels  of  muskets,  which  were  lying 
about  in  greal  abundance,  they  bela- 
boured every  fellow,  most  unmercifully, 
about  the  head,  who  attempted  either  to 
load  or  Are,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  order*  In  the  midst 
of  the  scuine,  however,  three  of  tlte  housei 
in  the  square  were  set  on  Hrei  and  tlie 
confusion  was  such,  that  nothing  could 
he  done  to  save  tliem ;  but,  bv  the  ei« 
traordinary  exertions  of  Colonel  Damard, 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  the  flames 
were  prevented  from  commmiicating  to 
tlie  adjoining  building. 

**  Several  men  of  our  division,  who 
hod  deserted  while  we  were  blockading 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  taken  when  it 
fell,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Lord 
Wellington  extended  mercy  to  every  one 
who  could  procure  anytliing  like  a  good 
character  from  his  officers;  but  six  of 
them,  who  could  not,  were  paraded  and 
shot,  in  front  of  the  division,  near  the 
village  of  Ituera.  Shooting  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  cruel  kind  of  execution,  for 
twenty  balls  may  pierce  a  man's  body 
without  touching  a  vital  spot.     On  the 


occasion  alluded  to,  two  of  the  men  re- 
mained standing  after  the  first  fire,  and 
tlie  Provost-Marshal  was  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  their  suflerings,  by  placing  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece  at  each  of  their  heads/' 

The  loss  of  tlie  British  in  die  brilliant 
affair  above  described,  amounted  to  about 
1300  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  garw 
risen  1,700  were  made  prisoners,  and 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
estimated  at  1 000 .  Besides  the  immense 
stores  of  ammunition,  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the 
battering  tmin  of  Marmont's  army,  were 
captured  in  the  place.  The  conquest 
was  of  great  importance  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  campaign.  In  tlie  short 
space  of  ten  days,  one  of  the  greatest 
fortresses  on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  art, 
had  thus  been  wrested  from  the  enemy, 
-HI  fortress  which,  when  in  a  state  of 
comparative  weakness,  and  garrisoned 
by  6000  SpaniardSf^it  had  taken  Massena 
a  whole  month  to  reduce,  supported  as 
he  was  by  an  army  of  110,000  men ! 

Lord  Wellington  was,  in  consequence 
of  this  splendid  achievement,  created 
Duke  of  Ciqdad  Rodrigo  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  with  Uie  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class  j  Earl  of  Wel- 
lington by  the  English,  and  Marquis  of 
Torres  VedraR,by  Uie  Portnguese  govern- 
ment. Parliament,  besides  passing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  army*  conferred  on 
the  Earl  of  Wellington  an  annuity  of 
9,000/.  as  a  testimony  of  the  national 
gratitude, 

B04T  AOTIOW  fV  THE  BAY  Of  CADIZ. 

Tu«  iiam«  of  Nelnon  has  already  oc- 
ourred  in  these  pages  connected  wiili  the 
performance  of  actions  above  the  com- 
mon class  of  British  naval  bravery,  high 
as  that  deservedly  ranks.  In  the  battle 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  his  conduct  had 
been  particularly  distinguished  for  skill 
and  gallantry,  and  conduced  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  victory  which  was  on  that 
occasion  gained  over  the  Spanish  fleet. 
In  consequence  of  this,  in  the  month  of 
April,1707,hewas  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  still  continuing  with  the 
squadron  under  Karl  St.  Vincent.  This 
squadron  being  engaged  in  blockading 
Cadiz,  it  was  resolved  to  bombard  that 
place :  for  this  purpose,  Earl  St.  Vincent 
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fixed  upon  Admiral  Nelson,  persuaded 
tliAt  whatever  could  be  efTeclcd  by  u 
consummale  union  of  presence  of  mind 
and  bravery,  he  would  uiidoubledly  ac- 
complish. Accordingly,  the  command 
oF  the  advanced  squadron  was  given  lo 
him  ;  and  durinf;  ITie  nighl  of  the  3d  ot 
July,  he  proceeded  on  his  haiardous  en- 
terprise wilh  the  Thunder  bomb,  covered 
and  protected  by  ilieluunchesand  barges 
of  the  fleet.  The  Thunder  advanced  lo 
within  3,500  yaids  of  the  garrison  of 
Cadiz,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to 
romnience  a  bombardment,  whicli  pro- 
mised tilt!  moat  successfuL  results,  when 
it  was  discovered,  that  the  principal 
mortar  had  been  so  much  used,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  safe  and  effectual  service. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Admiral 
Nelson  was  obliged  to  direct  the  Thunder 
to  retire;  as  soon  ns  the  Spaniards  per- 
ceived this,  they  sent  out  an  immense 
number  of  mortar  gun-boatsand  armed 
launches,  wilh  the  intention  and  ex- 
pectation of  culling  her  off.    This  Ad- 


miral Nelaon  most  eRectnilly  preraitid : 
he  had  gone  in  his  own  barge,  tiaiing  on 
board  only  its  usual  complement,  ll» 
coxswain  and  ten  men;  and  with  this 
small  force,  and  in  tliis  companliiFl| 
defenceless   boat,  he   advanced  to  tW 


her  off,  were  not  delicieni  in  intrepidity; 
nor  did  Ihey  hesitate  lo  try  their  itiriiif\h 
widi  Admiral  Nelson.  Don  Miguel 
Tyrason  commanded  the  Spanish  llotilla; 
and  in  his  boat  he  advanced  i^iut  tin 
bai^e  of  ihe  liritish  admiral.  IV  it- 
proportion  in  the  coniparalive  surn^ih 
of  the  two  boats,  rendered  this  a  ooiim\ 
in  which  Nelsou  delighted,  and  ■hich 
was  worthy  of  him ;  and  it  was  lull 
more  worthy  of  him,  and  pleasing  uthn 
noble  soul,  in  tlial  his  opponents  evimtil 
(lie  most  determined  and  perseverini.  r^ 
solution  and  intrepidity.  The  coiiriin 
was  long  and  doubtful ;  tliey  foui^i  hamt 
lo  hand  with  their  swords  ;  his  liuilirul 
coxswain,  John   Sykes,  was  wooodrd  m 


defending  the  admiral,  and  twice  saved  !  the  other  part  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  cm- 
hls  life  hy  pnTTjiiig  several  blows  that  tinued  tofiphtwilh  great  obstinai7;  bui 
were  aimed  at  him,  and  mortally  wound-  '  not  being  able,  wilh  all  llieir  el1an.<.  '<' 
ins  his  adversaries.  The  Spanish  com-  succeed  in  the  object  for  whicJi  tiiri 
mandnnt  fought  till,  out  of  twenty-seven  had  eome  out,  they  relumed,  or  ri'l"' 
men  that  were  on  Imard  of  his  fann>e,  were  driven  back,  into  the  harbour  " 
eighteen  hnd  been   killed,  and   himself    Cadiz. 

and  all  Ihe  remainder  wounded  ;  then,      " — ""■ '""^ ' 

hut  not  till  ilien,  heucknowledgfd  the  ^  ,J™^,"|;,j;;J^|j'^^JlJ|,°j:^ Jj^^J^  m 
sniieriorily  of  Admiral  Nelson,  by  snr-  |  wnMAtiMAii  Clahe.  Nn.i>.  wmM-iu'. 
rendering  himself  prisoner.  Notwilh-  C"""'"''"-'"''*  '■  P*"'*.  '"■  ""•* '^'^ 
standing  il^fatcof  Don  Migiiel  Tyrason,  I  B.X.'umlitoirSl'^iy? 
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SATUaOAV,  APRIL  1,  I83r. 


CUTTING-OUT  OF  THE  HERMIONE. 


Tne  event  which  is  intended  to  be 
CjmiDereorated  in  ihe  present  number  of 
ourwork,  ii  one  of  (he  most  siii>;u]ar,  u 
well  Bi  the  most  ^allanl,  whiuli  grace 
the  naval  annals  of  our  countiy.  Our 
enST^*'"!!  represenU  Ihe  Ilermione  «iih 
iheaitaiUnlsinlheir  boats  on  the  instaut 
pte*iaui  to  ihe  com  men  cement  of  the 
attack  ;  on  Ihe  ri^ht  is  seen  one  of  the 
Spaiiith  fbrti,  belMeen  nhich  (he  vessel 
in  question  was  moored,  ihe  belter  lo 
insure  her  proleciion  from  a  ship  at  leaal 
one-lhird  inferior  in  force. 

Captain  Edward  Ilamillon,  in 
Surprise,  a  smiJI  frigate  of  38  (, 
haung  reteind  orders  from  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  in  the  monih  of  October,  1799, 
to  cniite  between  the  island  of  Aruba  and 
Cape  Si.  Roman,  near  the  gulf  of  Vi 
leula,  in  search  of  Uie  Ilermione,  which 
Vol.  II. 


the  Spaniard*  had  Rtled  out  to  cruize 
against  lU,  and  which,  ftom  information, 
was  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  tailing  for 
the  Ilavannah  throi^h  that  channel,  he 
'  imediatetyproceededoffPortoCBTallo, 
id  found  the  intelligence  thai  had  been 


n  erery  particular  coriecL   The 
ie  lay  at  me  entrance  of  Ihe  port, 


Hem  ,  .      . 

moored  between  two  very  slroag  batleiies, 
so  that  it  became  necessity  to  proceed  with 
more  than  common  precaution  ;  two  days 
were  consequently  spent  in  reconnoiliing, 
whenCaptain  Haniillon  having  arranged 
the  whole  of  bis  plan,  carried  ibe  attack 
inlo  execution. 

The  d  ishoDoi  irable  circumslanceswhich 
ihrew  the  ihip  in  queslion  into  the  pos- 
sesiion  of  ihe  Spaniards,  the  miierable 
and  lamenled  ftitc  of  the  oflicen,  with 
their  commander,  and  the  efiecU  which 
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such  a  mutiny  m^t  produce  on  the 
general  discipline  oi  the  British  navy,  in- 
duced Captain  Hamilton  and  his  people 
to  make  every  possible  effort  in  their 
power  for  her  recovery.  Hie  whole  crew 
were  animated  on  tne  occasion  with  an 
eagerness  and  seal  which  raised  them 
almost  superior  to  men,  and  the  well- 
timed  harangue  made  to  them  by  the  Cap- 
tain contributed  to  increase  it  to  so  great 
a  height,  that  tnanv  instances  occurred 
of  pecuniary  offers  being  made  b^  those 
who  were  ordered  to  remain  with  the 
ship,  on  condition  of  their  exchangins 
stations  widi  such  as  had  been  selected 
to  make  the  attack. 

The  boats  had  reached  within  sight  of 
the  Hermione  when  they  were  discovered 
by  the  guard-boats,  at  the  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  enemy 
therefore  had  time  to  prepare  completely 
for  the  encounter,  and  to  dischaige  both 
their  main-deck  and  forecastle  guns,  which 
were  considerably  depressed  and  pointed 
to  a  centre.  Two  ot  the  English  boats 
had  in  the  concision  ran  foul  of  the  two 
guard-boats,  but  after  some  scuffle  cleared 
themselves,  and  united  in  the  attack.  The 
gige  got  up  on  the  larboard  bow,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  captain, 
under  the  command  of  the  surgeon,  Mr. 
M'MuUer ;  ihe  black  cotter,  with  a  sea 
lieutenant,  and  an  officer  of  marines,  with 
bis  party,  were  beaten  off,  and  could  not 
board  on  either  gansway .  The  red  cutter, 
under  the  orders  of  the  boatswain,  shared 
nearly  the  same  fate.  The  first  lieutenant 
was  to  have  had  the  direction  of  cutting 
the  bower  cable  in  the  launch,  and  the 
jolly-boaty  under  the  direction  of  the 
carpenter,  the  stem  cable;  these  boats 
had,  beiides  their  proper  crews,  which 
were  not  to  move  out  of  the  boats,  but 
immediately  to  go  arhead  and  take  the 
ship  in  tow,  as  many  people,  odled 
boarders,  as  they  could  stow.  Captain 
Hamilton  having  got  up  with  dpfat  or  ten 
men  from  his  boat,  took  possession  of  the 
forecastle  with  only  one  man  wounded : 
he  dien  advanced  aft  on  the  starboard 

Smgway,  with  an  intention  of  getting  to 
e  general  rendezvous,  the  quarter-deck ; 
but  meeting  vrith  a  serious  opposition, 
and  having  several  of  his  people  wounded, 
he  left  the  gunner  in  charge  of  the  star- 
board gangway,  kdA  finding  the  surgeon 
with  Ms  party  had  board^  on  the  lar- 1 
board  bow,  advanced  along  the  larboard  ] 


l^gway  to  the  ouarter-ded:,  and  drm- 
ing  the  attention  nom  those  that  opposai 
the  gunner  on  the  other  gaBgway,gotte 
enemy  between  the  five  boarding  ptiticB. 
Great  numbers  were  killed,  some  got 
down  the  after-ladders,  and  othcis  juDni 
overboard,  and  in  this  part  of  the  smv 
it  was,  that  Captain  Hamilum  mu 
wounded.  The  fint  lieuleoant  had  nom 
boarded,  and  shortly  after  the  scbug 
lieutenant  of  marines,  Mons.  de  la  Tow 
du  Pin,  with  his  small  party  of  maiinei; 
and  the  cables  being  now  cut,  the  botts 
under  the  direction  of  the  second  tifo- 
tenant,  Ae  mil  Aoviitf  ^nM,  went  aha^ 
and  vrith  their  hook-ropes  took  the  dap 
in  tow ;  the  hands  that  were  statkmed  fcr 
that  purpose  had  loosened  the  sails  skA, 
andeveiy  boat  and  man  betook  than- 
selves,  in  conformity  with  the  oiden  sad 
arrangements  made  prior  to  the  attsck, 
to  the  different  services  allotted  to  them. 
Immediately  after  the  quarter-ded^  via 
taken  possession  of  as  above  stated,  awl 
the  force  of  the  assailants  increased  by  tk 
marines  and  others  who  had  boudd 
from  different  boats,  no  time  vraa  hat  b 
making  an  attack  upon  the  niain-4eek« 
for  which  purpose  the  ofiioer  of  OMiinci, 
with  his  party,  and  the  soigeon,  aod  a 
small  party  of  sailors  (Captain  UamfiiDii 
and  the  gunner  being  at  this  time  too 
much  wounded  lo  make  a  part  of  tke 
number),  followed  the  Spsmiaids  don 
the  after-ladder  so  quickly,  that  they  bad 
not  time  to  make  any  rwular  delencc 
and  the  constant  fire  which  was  kept  ap 
from  those  who  remained  upon  dsek, 
enabled  those  officers  to  cany  their  poist 
after  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  Tbe 
firing  that  was  kept  up  on  board  by  boik 
parties,  made  it  uncertain  to  those  oa 
shore  who  had  ponession  of  the  ship; 
consequently  they  did  not  know  when  t» 
begin  their  fire,  and  before  the  batteries 
opened,  the  Hermkme,  by  means  of  the 
boats  towing,  and  the  sails,  had  increased 
her  distance  from  the  foils  half  a  milc^ 
The  batteries  commenced  their  cannritV 
nearly  at  the  same  mstant,  and  the  tSett 
was  most  tremendous,  but  the  lightnfia 
of  the  wind  prevented  diem  from  poiocrac 
the  guns  direct  to  the  object,  the  tmoke 
not  dearing  avray  for  a  consideimbie  tim^ 
after  the  dttchaise.  Several  shot  strwk 
the  ship,  but  being  chiefly  grapet  ^ 
little  danuige,  except  to  the  lioinir;  <** 
twenty-four  pound  shot  passed  throvsh 
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the  ship  maim  frntcTy  tnd  obliged  die 
eeptora  to  rig  the  pumps  immedialeljry 
for  it  WIS  with  difflcvhy  the  \mk  wm 
kept  wider  by  heeling  the  ship.    The 
main  and  spring'^tajt  being  both  shot 
awET,  made  it  pcccssniy,  from  a  gleet  head 
8weU»  to  seeiue  the  matn»mast  diieistly. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Hennione  was 
completely  in  possession  of  the  boaidinff 
paity,  after  haiing  had  one  hundred  ana 
nineteen  of  her  officers  and  crew  killed^ 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  wounded, 
in  a  oonffict  which  from  beginning  to 
end  did  not  last  longer  than  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.    The  future  historian  might 
doubt  the  credibility  of  the  fact  to  be 
toM,  were  it  not  so  well  anthenticated, 
that  on  this  gallant  occasion  the  assail- 
ants had  no  more  than  one  officer  killed, 
and  twelve  ^>ffioers  and  seamen  woundedt 
Amongst  the  latter  number  Capt.  flemil- 
tcm  stands  first  on  the  list.    He  was 
wounded  in  six  places,  and  bruised  all 
OTer  the  body,  the  principal  wound  being 
on  the  left  temple,  with  the  butl-end  of 
a  musket,  which  broke  over  his  head, 
and  knocked  him  down  senseless  on  the 
deck ;  he  reccifed  also  a  severe  wound 
by  the  cut  of  a  sabre  on  the  left  thigh, 
one  also  in  the  rig^t  thigh  by  a  pike, 
anodier  on  &e  ri^t  shin-bone  by  agmpe 
shot,  one  finger  was  much  cut,  and  his 
fains  and  kidneTB  so  much  bruised,  as  to 
require  the  fairest  medical  advice  and 


As  generosity  and  humanity  are  gene- 
rally ^lied  to  true  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, we  cannot  resist  giving  a  trait 
of  Capt.  Hamilton's  character  in  that 
respect.  He  rewarded  the  seamen  who 
so  much  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
above  occasion,  hy  dividing  amongst 
them  no  less  a  sum  than  500/.  of  his 
own  particular  share  of  die  prize-money. 
Thus  setting  a  noble  example  of  valour 
and  generosity,  which  has  ever  its  due 
inflnenoe  on  Uie  minds  and  hearts  of 
British  seamen. 

Soon  after  the  exploit  of  the  Her- 
mione,  one  of  the  seamen  belonsing  to 
Captain  Hamilton's  ovm  boat,  wno  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  boarding,  was  taken 
up  as  a  deserter  from  the  SipnUlow  sloop 
of  war,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.  At 
his  trial  it  appeared  In  evidence  that  he 
had  saved  Captain  Hamilton's  life,  vrhen 
he  had  been  knocked  down  on  the  quar- 
ter-deckj  and  was  without  arms  I    The 


eovit,  IB  coDfidering  the  mitigatiag  dr- 
cnmstanoes  in  &vour  of  his  character, 
thought  proper  to  recommend  him,  and 
to  get  the  sentence  of  three  hundred 
lashes,  ordered  to  be  inflicted,  remitted. 

On  the  7th  November,  1799,  Captain 
Hamilton  was  voted,  bjr  the  House  of 
Assembly  at  Spanish  xown,  Jamaica, 
a  sword,  value  three  hundred  guineas, 
^in  testimony  of  the  h^gh  sense  th«t 
House  entertained  of  the  cxtraordinaiy 
gallantry  and  ability  displayed  by  him  in 
attacking  and  outtmg  out  of  Porto  C»- 
vallo,  his  Majesty's  bte  ship  Hermiona, 
an  enterprise  surpassed  by  none  in  this 
glorioos  war." 

His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  knighthood  by  letters 
patent,  and  honoured  him  with  the  naval 
gold  medal  in  reward  of  his  gallanl  ooi^ 
duct. 

On  the  0th  of  March,  1800,  the  Couit 
of  Common  Council  in  London,  voted 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  the  freedom  of  the 
dty  in  a  gold  box,  value  My  guineas. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1800,  Sir 
Edward,  returning  home  in  the  Jamaica 
packet,  ftyr  the  re-establishment  of  his 
nealth  and  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  was 
captured  hv  a  French  privateer,  and  car- 
ried into  France.  He  was  sent  to  Paris, 
vrhere  he  was  taken  notioe  of  by  Bonfr> 
parte,  and  after  remaining  there  six 
weeks,  was  exchanged  for  four  midship- 
men. 

On  the  95th  of  October,  1800,  being 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  exploit  in 
which  the  Hennione  was  cut  out  by  the 
boats  of  His  Majesty's  ship  8uiprise,Sir 
Edwatd,  by  special  invitation,  dined  al 
the  Manrion-house,  and  the  chambeiw> 
lain  of  the  city  baring  delivered  to  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the  gold  b^ 
voted,  communicated  to  him,  in  a  veiy 
appropriate  speech,  the  thanks  of  the  cor- 
pomtion  for  his  conduct  in  an  action, 
whidi,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  his 
comnmnder-in-chicf,  Admiral  sir  Hyde 
Psjker,  ''must  ever  rank  amongst  the 
foremost  of  the  gallant  actions  executed 
by  our  navy  this  war." 

MOUSTACHE ; 

4     MlLITAar     SKETCH. 

MonsTACHB  was  bom  at  Falaise,  in 
Normandy,  as  neariy  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  or  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1799*    The  fomily*  being  numerous. 
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he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six  inooths,  to 
Caen,  to  push  his  own  fortunes,  and  was 
receiTed  mto  the  house  of  an  eminent 
grocery  where  he  was  treated  in  the 
kindest  manner. 

But,  strolling  about  the  town  one  day, 
not  long  aAer  his  arriial,  he  happened  to 
come  upon  the  parade  of  a  company  of 
grenadiers  who  had  just  received  the 
route  for  Italy.  They  were  brilliantly 
equipped^  thor  spirits  were  high,  and 
their  arums  loud.  Moustache  was  fired 
on  the  instant  with  a  portion  of  their 
fine  enthusiasm.  He  cut  the  grocer  for 
ever,  slunk  quietly  out  of  the  town,  and 
joined  thegrenadiers  ere  they  had  marched 
ah  hour. 

He  was  dirty,  he  was  tolerably  ugly^ 
but  there  was  an  intelligence,  a  sparkle, 
a  br^tness  about  his  eye  that  could  not 
be  overlooked.  ''We  have  not  a  single 
dog  in  the  regiment,'^  said  the  pefi/  lom- 
bouTf  **  and,  at  any  rate,  he  looks  as  if 
he  could  forage  for  himself.*'  The  drum- 
maior,  having  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
nodded  assent ;  and  Moustache  attached 
himself  to  the  band. 

The  recruit  was  soon  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  tact,  and  even 
talent.  He  already  fetched  and  carried 
to  admiration.  £ie  three  weeks  were 
over  be  could  not  only  stand  with  as 
erect  a  back  as  any  private  in  the  regi- 
ment, but  shoulder  his  musket,  act  senti- 
nel, and  keep  time  in  the  march.  He 
was  a  gay  soldier,  and  of  course  lived 
from  paw  to  mouth  ;  but,  long  ere  they 
reached  the  Alps,  Moustache  had  con- 
trived to  cultivate  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  messman  of  his  oomj>any, 
— a  step  which  he  had  no  occasion  to 
repent. 

He  endured  the  fatigues  of  Mont  St. 
Bernard  with  as  good  grace  as  any  vete- 
ran in  the  army,  and  they  were  soon  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  enemy. 
Moustache  by  this  time  had  become 
quite  iamiliar  with  the  sound  not  only 
of  drums,  but  of  musketry ;  and  even  I 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  ardour 
as  he  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  di:ftin- 
guished  himself  was  this :— His  regiment 
being  encamped  on  the  heights  above 
Alexandria,  a  detachment  of  Ausirians, 
from  the  vale  of  Belbo,  were  ordered  to 
attempt  a  surprise,  and  marched  against 
them  during  the  night.     The  weathei 


was  stormy,  and  tlw  Frendi  had  ao  a> 
tion  any  Austrians  were  so  near  then, 
Human  suspicion,  in  short,  was  aaien, 
and  the  camp  in  danger.  But  Moustamt 
was  on  the  alert;  walking  hit  rouads, 
as  usual,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  hetooa 
detected  the  greasy  Germans,  that 
knapsacks,  foil  of  $ourcrmU  and  raabd 
cheese,  betrayed  them  to  his  smo^. 
He  gave  the  alarm,  and  these  foulhedn 
turned  tail  immediately,  a  thing  MustKhe 
never  did. 

Next  morning,  it  was  reserved,  wra. 
con.  that  Moustache  had  deatnxdwdltf 
kit  anaUry,  The  Greeks  would  hs«e 
voted  him  a  statue;  the  Roauns  would 
have  carried  him  in  triumph,  like  ike 
geese  of  the  Capitol.  But  MomstKkt 
was  hailed  with  a  more  sensible  sort  of 
gratitude.  He  would  not  have  walked 
Uiree  yards,  poor  follow,  to  see  himself 
cast  in  plaster ;  and  he  liked  much  bet- 
ter to  tread  on  his  own  toes  than  lo  be 
carried  breast-high  on  the  finest  hand- 
barrow  that  ever  came  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  carpenter.  The  colonel  put  kii 
name  on  the  roll,  it  was  published  in  s 
regimental  ordef,  that  he  should  hence- 
forth receive  the  ration  of  a  grenadier 
per  dian^  and  Moustache  was,  ^  U  ftm 
keureux  da  ckkm^  (the  happiest  of 
dogs.) 

He  was  now  cropped  d  U  wutUevt, 
a  collar,  with  the  name  of  the  regiacot, 
was  hung  round  his  neck,  and  the  baiber 
had  orders  to  comb  and  shave  him  once 
a-week. 

From  this  time.  Moustache  was  eei^ 
tainly  a  di£krent  animal.  In  foct  be 
became  so  proud,  that  he  could  scarcely 
pass  an^  ot  his  canine  bietfareB  without 
lifting  his  leg. 

In  the  meantime,  a  skirmish  occnntd, 
in  which  Moustache  had  a  new  oppoita- 
nity  of  shewing  himself.  It  wu  hen 
that  he  received  his  first  wound;  tt»  like 
all  the  rest,  was  in  firont.  He  ncciwd 
the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  in  lus  left  shoul- 
der, and  with  difficulty  reached  the  rear. 
The  regimental  surgeon  dressed  the 
wound  which  the  Austrian  sted  had 
in  Aicted.  Moustache  sufiered  himsdf  m 
be  treated  uamdum  ariam^  and  lemaiacd 
in  the  same  attitude,  during  sercrsi  en- 
tire days,  in  the  Infirmary. 

He  was  not  yet  perfectly  nttorrd  *bra 
the  great  batUc  of  Marengo  twk  plaf**- 
Lame  as  he  was,  he  could  uoi  kt^epaway 
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froDi  M  gnud  a  tceat.  He  muched,  al- 
w«Tikeq)'ng  cloM  to  111  e  banner,  which  he 
had  learned  lo  Tecogniie  among  a  hun- 
dred; tod,  lihe  the  Bfer  of  the  great 
CustiTns,  who  whistled  all  through  the 
btnle  of  LuUen,  Mouitw^he  never  gave 
oier  baridng  until  evening  doted  upon 
the  combalaati  at  Maiengo. 

The  light  of  tlie  bayonets  was  the  only 
tiling  that  kept  him  from  rushing  per- 
unilly  upon  the  Atutrians;  but  his 
good  fortune  at  last  presented  hint  with 
u  DccasioD  to  do  something.  A  certain 
German  corporal  had  a  Isrge  pointer 
with  hhn,  ana  this  rash  animal  dared  to 
iliewitKlTin  advance  of  the  ranks.  To 
iletect  him,  lo  jump  upon  him,  and  to 
iciie  him  W  the  throat,  all  this  was,  on 
the  piTt  of"^  Moustache,  onlj  a  mouve- 
Ktnt  ttla  i'Taiu;auK.  The  German ,  being 
itrong  and  bulky,  despised  to  flinch^  and 
a  tierce  struggle  ensued.  A  musket-ball 
inlemiplMl  them;  the  German  dog  fell 
dead  on  the  spot ;  and  Moustache,  after 
aaoment  of  bewilderment,  put  up  hii 
paw,  uid  discovered  that  he  had  lost 
an  far.  He  was  puzzled  for  a  little,  but 
soan  regained  tlieline  of  hi»  regiment; 
and  Victory  having  soon  after  shewn  her- 
self a  bithful  goddess,  ate  his  supper 
Bjoong  his  comrades  with  an  air  of  satia- 
ftciion  ihat  spoke  plainer  than  worda, — 
"  When  postenty  talk  of  Moustache,  it 
•ill  be  swd,  That  dog  abo  vat  at  Ma- 

1  think  it  has  already  been  observed 
tfau  Uouitache  owned  no  particular  mas- 
ter, bat  consideied  himself  as  the  dog  of 


ihe  whole  regiment.  In  truth, he  nad  al- 
most an  equidaliachment  for  every  one  that 
vrore  the  trench  unifunn,  and  a  soveicigu 
contempt  lo  boot  forevery  Ihiiig  in  plain 
clothes.  Tradespeople  and  their  wives 
were  dirt  in  his  eyes,  and  whenever  he 
did  not  think  himself  strong  enough  to 
attack  a  stranger,  he  ran  away  from  him. 

He  hud  a  quarrel  with  his  grenadiers, 
who,  being  in  garrison,  thought  fit  tv 
chain  Moustache  to  a  sentry-boi.  He 
coald  not  endure  Ais,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape  to  a  body  of  cha»- 
seuis,  who  treated  him  with  moreiespect. 

"ilie  sun  of  Austerlitz"  found  him 
with  his  chasseurs.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action  he  perceived  the  ensi^  who  bore 
the  colours  of  his  regiment  surrounded 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  Heflew 
lohis  rescue,  barked  like  ten  furies,  did 
every  thing  he  could  lo  encourage  the 
younft  ofiiier,  but  all  in  vain.  The  gen- 
tleman sunk,  covered  wiih  a  hundred 
wounds ;  but  not  before,  feeling  himself 
about  10  fait,  he  had  wiapt  his  body  in 
the  folils  of  the  standard.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  cry  of  victory  reached  his  ear : 
he  echoed  it  with  hia  Inst  breulh,  and  liis 
generous  soul  took  its  flight  lo  the  abode 
of  heroes.  Three  Ausirians  had  already 
bit  ihe  dust  under  the  sword  of  the  en- 
sign, but  five  or  six  still  remained  about 
him,  ivsotved  not  to  quit  it  until  they  had 
obtained  potsession  of  the  colours  he  hod 
so  nobly  defended.  Moustache,  mean- 
while, had  thrown  himself  on  his  dead 
comrade,  and  was  on  ihe  poinl  of  bdnK 
pierced  with  half-a  dozen  bayonets  wbeti 
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the  fortnne  of  war  cuoe  to  his  rdiet  A 
diadiaige  of  gmpe-shot  swept  the  Aus- 
trians  into  obUvioo.  Moustache  missed 
a  pewy  but  of  that  he  thou^t  nodiiDg.  Hie 
momentheperoeived  he  wasdelivered  fitom 
his  assailaatSy  he  took  the  staff  of  the 
French  banner  in  his  teeth,  and  endcft- 
▼ouied  all  he  could  to  disengage  it.  Bui 
the  poor  ensign  had  griped  it  so  fiist  in 
the  moment  of  death*  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands. 
The  end  of  it  was.  that  Moustache  tote 
the  silk  from  the  cane,  and  returned  to 
the  camp  limping,  bleeding,  and  laden 
with  thisglonous  trophy. 

Such  an  actioQ  merited  honours,  nor 
were  they  denied.  The  old  collar  was 
taken  from  him,  and  General  Lannes 
ordered  a  red  ribbon  to  replace  it,  with 
a  little  copper  medal,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed these  words: — ** II  perdit  wu 
jambe  a  la  haitaiUe  tTJuMterUtx,  et  tauva 
U  drapeau  de  son  r^tmeni.**  (He  lost 
a  leg  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and 
saved  the  colours  of  his  regiment)  On 
therererse: — Momiaehefduen  FranfoU: 
ftt'ti  toit  partout  retpectij  et  ckeri  comme 
un  brave*'  Meantime  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amputate  the  shattered  limb. 
He  bore  the  opemtion  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  limped  with  the  air  of  a 
hero. 

As  it  was  Ycrj  easy  to  know  him  by 
his  collar  and  medal,  orders  were  given, 
that  at  whatever  mess  he  should  happed 
lo  present  himself,  he  should  be  wel- 
comed en  camaradei  and  thus  he  conti- 
nued to  follow  the  army.  Having  but 
three  paws  and  one  ear,  he  could  lay 
smidl  claim  to  the  name  of  a  beauty ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  his  little  affairs  of 
the  heart  Faithfiil  in  every  thing  to  the 
character  of  a  French  soldier,  Moustache 
was  volatile,  and  found  as  many  new 
mistresses  as  quarters. 

At  the  battle  of  Essling,  he  perceived  a 
vidette  of  his  own  species;  it  was  a  poo- 
dle. Moustache  rushed  to  the  comoat ; 
but  O,  tender  surprise  I  the  poodle  was 
a  .    More  happy  than  Tancred, 

who  had  pot  vrit  enougn  to  discover  his 
Clorinda,  Moustache  in  a  single  instant 
found  his  martial  ardour  subside  into 
transports  of  another  description.  In  a 
word  he  seduced  the  fiur  enemy,  who 
deserted  vrith  him  to  the  French  camp, 
where  she  was  received  vrith  every  consi- 
deration. 


attachment  lasted  thabcal  iwtef 
a  year.  Moustache  appemd  hews  hii 
comrades  in  the  new  capacity  of  a  Auher; 
and  the  MoU  Flagoos  of  uie  reeisMBt 
took  great  care  of  his  offiipring.  Mon^ 
tache  seemed  to  be  happy.    His  teai- 

Bir  was  acquiring  a  ao&r  fhaimcf  . 
ut  one  day,  a  chasseur,  mtstaliM  his 
dog,  no  doubt,  hit  him  a  chance  How 
wim  the  flat  side  of  his  sabie.  Moostache^ 
piqued  to  the  heart,  deserted,  absa- 
doning  at  once  his  regiment  and  his 
frunilv.  He  attsdied  twmaolf  to  some 
dragoons,  and  followed  them  into  &paiB« 

He  continued  to  be  infinitelj  nseral  is 
these  new  campaigns.  He  was  always 
first  up,  and  fiist  dressed.  He  gave  no- 
tice the  moment  any  dung  struck  Uia  ss 
su^ttcious  ;  he  barked  at  die  least  aoisc, 
esoept  during  night-maidies,  when  he 
received  a  hint  that  secreqr  was  desiidble. 
At  the  a&ir  of  the  Sien^-Morcsa, 
Moustache  gave  a  sij^nal  proof  of  hii 
zeal  and  skill,  by  bringing  home  in  ssfc^ 
to  the  camp  the  hone  of  a  dragoon  iriio 
had  had  tne  misfortune  to  l^  killed. 
How  he  had  manned  it  no  one  coold 
tell  exactly ;  but  he  limped  ate  hisi 
into  the  camp  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw 
him  in  the  kuids  of  a  soldier,  toned 
and  flew  back  to  the  field, 

Moustache  vras  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  on  the  Itth  of  March,  1811,  at  the 
taking  of  Badajos.  He  was  buried  oa 
the  scene  of  his  glories,-  collar,  medal, 
and  aQ.  A  plain  stone  served  him  for 
a  monument ;  and  the  inscriptioa  was 
simply, — 

''Cy  git  LE  BKAVE  MotTSTACU." 


STOBXINO  THE  Utf  B8  OF  TftATAVCOBS. 


The  following  account  of  the 
of  the  lines  of  Travancore,  vrhich  was  m> 
coinpHshed  by  Major  Wdsh,  on  tbelOik 
of  February,  1810,  with  drcnosiaBcn 
highly  honourable  to  the  dciU  and  gsl- 
lantiy  of  that  officer,  will  be  foaad  ei- 
tremely  interesting.  It  reflects  asplcodnr 
on  the  commander  and  the  troops  eoH 
ployed,  certainly  not  eiceeded  by  tkt 
boldest  and  most  succeasfril  «ittfjpriiB 
of  Indian  or  European  waifaa. 

On  the  8th  of  Febraary,  Mqor  Wdik, 

with  Lieut  Gore,  surveyed  iIk  eaeny** 
lines,  and  to  their  astoBtsfanMot  ohsenei 
some  old  walls  apparently  ahandooe^ 
and  an  appioadi  oi  no  gnat  difficulty 
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Ill 


bdiind  the  battwy  on  tiw  touth  hill. 
Thk  WM  Mpofted  at  heid-qiiarten  in  the 
other  camp ;  MMOt  Welih  piopoied  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disooverjr,  and  le- 
qneeied  about  800  Etnopeans  to  be 
Mided  to  hb  own  fegtmenty  for  the  iNir- 
of  flMking  die  aUeaipt  Colona  St. 
ivat  fanmiabie  to  the  plan;  bat 
he  wookl  ibally  decide,  he  tent 
Ma|oia  W^th  and  Leinbton  to  a  neigb- 
bevuiag  hill,  to  eiaminenKire  peartksulifflj 
the  noche,  the  nature  oi  the  epproach,  &g. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9thyat  sun-iiee^ 
CMonel  St.  Leger,  lieittenaat-Colonel 
M'Uod,  Midon  Welsh  and  Ltabtoo, 
lepaiied  to  tne  obtervaSoiy,  and  had  a 
hm  view  of  eveiy  thing,  and  letumed  fhliy 
eonnneed  of  ttie  practicability  of  tfae 
plan.  A  deep  ran^  wee  diaoovend  at 
the  loot  of  die  hill,  but  every  thing  else 
aa  had  been  prenously  tuppoeed.  A 
akeldi  and  plan  of  attack  was  made  ovt 
by  Major  Welsh,  and  submitted  to  Col. 
St«  Leger,  Deut.-Colond  M'Leod,  and 
Major  Lambton,  by  whom  it  was  sgreed 
that  Miyor  Welsh  should  take  two  com- 
paaies  of  the  pioqoet,  amounting  to  150 
men,  his  own  cofps,  the  five  companies 
1st  battslion  of  tLe  3d  regiment.  Of 
these  he  left  three  oompeniesof  each  bat- 
talion, with  the  native  picquets,  and  two 
Kuns,  at  the  advanced  post,  under  Captain 
Stevenson,  ^who  havtnff  recently  broke 
his  k|^,  was  mcapable  of  climbinff .)  The 
storming  party  therefore  consisted  of  150 
Europeans,  69th  regiment,  under  Captain 
Syms;  seven  volunteer  artillery;  two 
companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  in&n- 
try,  under  Captain  Pepper ;  seven  ditto, 
niaatiy,  unoer  Captain  Lucas;  150 
pioneeis,  under  Lieutenant  Bertram; 
with  lour  short  scaling  ladders,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Having  formed  a  forlorn  hope  of  one 
seijeant,  one  corporal,  and  twelve  privates, 
they  marched  oiT,  on  the  road  tormerly 
cut  by  the  pioneers  to  the  left  or  fcoutb- 
ward,  and  proceeded  without  obstruction 
until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  they  rested  for  half  an  hour,  to 
form  up  and  lie  down,  to  allow  the  blue 
li^ts  to  bum  out.  (These  were  burnt 
along  their  lines,  to  prevent  surprise.) 
They  again  started,  and  entered  a  dread- 
fnllv  deep  jungle,  occasionally  crossing 
ravines,  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  feet 
deep,  foil  of  thorns  and  bushes,  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  creep  on  their 


hands  and  feet.  At  this  juncture.  Major 
Welsh  took  the  command  of  the  forlorn 
hope  in  person,  making  a  provision  fbra 
sere  retreat,  anigning  to  every  man  his 
post,  and  directing  diet  it  should  be  ef- 
lectcNl  in  slow  time,  and  by  alternate 
sections  of  the  European  par^,  firing 
and  filing  to  the  rear.  Having  sur- 
mounted many  diiiculties,  and  scrambled 
over  many  precipices.  Major  Welsh 
missed  every  body  out  the  foriom  hope. 
Lieutenant  Bertram  and  his  pioneer 
bugle,  with  about  ibur  pioneers.  The 
ni^t  was  daik.  This  small  party 
whistled  to  no  purpose^  and  were  then 
very  near  the  works*  After  waiting  hi 
vain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  men  were 
direoled  bv  thehr  leaderto  fix  their  bayo- 
nets, eaudoned  not  to  fire,  but  to  carry 
every  diing  by  the  bayonet.  They  as- 
sured Major  Welsh  of  their  detennina- 
tioB  to  conquer  or  die  vrith  him,  and 
crept  under  the  vralls,  when  (having  no 
ladden)  it  was  proposed  they  smmld 
climb  upon  one  anotber^s  shoulders :  the 
major  OTOred  to  be  the  first  man — this 
the  men  would  not  allow.  Two  men  got 
in  first,  when  the  major  fbllowed,  vrho 
finding  the  two  men  greatly  exhausted, 
he  himself  drew  up  I^tenant  Bertram 
and  six  men  by  main  strength,  and  then 
gave  place  to  othen.  Thus  was  formed 
a  party  of  about  twenty.  It  was  ex* 
acUjr  wur  a.m.  They  sat  down,  wait- 
ingm  anxious  suspense  Ibr  some  more  of 
the  party,  who,  having  taken  a  difi'erent 
route  m  the  paik,  entered,  with  equal 
silence  and  suooessj  vrith  ladders,  about 
two  hundred  jrards  below,  to  the  right. 
They,  immediately  on  being  formed,  set 
to  work  vrith  a  loud  peal  of  musketry, 
which  was  answered  oy  the  enemy  vritn 
p;qns,  \A\i6  Kghts,  &o.  The  small  lead- 
in|f  party  was  somewhat  oonfbunded,  but ' 
this  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  The 
bugle  was  sounded,  and  they  gave  three 
loira  huEtts,  which  vtere  answered  from 
one  end  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  in  a  down- 
weid  direction,  when  the  firing  increased. 
Unacouainted  vrith  the  success  below, 
and  determined  not  to  quit  the  hill 
alive.  Major  Welsh  and  his  small  party 
pushed  up  to  the  summit,  stiU  shouting 
and  bkiwin^ 

At  this  period.  Major  Welsh,  by  his 
exertions,  and  many  severe  falls  in  his 
efforts,  was  completely  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  he  fiunted  several 
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times.  Being  joined  by  the  light  com- 
pany 1st  battalion  3d  regiment,  he  was 
afterwards  carried,  by  his  own  desire,  to 
the  snene  of  action.  As  they  approached, 
the  day  broke,  and  ^discovered  the  whole 
hill  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
colours  of  tlie  2d  battalion  were  hoisted 
on  a  conspicuous  rock,  and  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  were  turned  on  their  lines, 
which  were  completely  enfiladed.  They 
continued,  however,  to  fire  with  some 
guns,  until  a  party  dashed  down  the 
rock,  and  drove  them  completely  away 
from  the  whole  lines,  killing  sevenil,  and 
taking  all  their  arms,  &c.  During  this 
operation  the  whole  force  was  moving 
down  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  storm- 
ing party :  a  company  of  the  69th,  and 
three  companies  1st  battalion  13th  regi- 
ment, joined  tliem  on  the  hill,  by  Uie 
same  scrambling  route. 

Thus,  by  a  successful  coup^-mainf 
fell  the  strong  and  famed  lines  of  Tra- 
vancore,  tlie  extent  of  which  would  require 
at  least  10,000  men  to  defend  them,  and 
by  nine  o*clock  there  was  not  a  man  in 
sight,  even  from  the  upper  posts.  The 
nortli  hill,  which  is  very  strong,  but 
about  three  quarters'  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  lines,  was  abandoned 
in  such  confusion,  that  the  enemy  left 
about  50  stand  of  arms  at  the  gate,  jwe- 
ferring  a  naked  state  to  insure  their  flight. 
A  great  quantity  of  cannon  (some  very 
beautiful  brass  ones)  were  taken,  togfr> 
tlier  with  musketSj^kes,  and  ammuni- 
tion of  all  sorts.  The  troops  were  soon 
busily  engaged  in  blowing  up  the  lines, 
and  bursting  aU  iron  guns,  &c. 


Sta  RALPH  ABEBCaOMBY  S  MOKDMENT. 

Ih  St«  Paul's  Cathedral  is  A  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  this  able  general, 
wliose  name  will  for  ever  stand  conspi- 
cuous on  the  rolls  of  British  heroism. 
It  is  placed  in  the  south-west  comer, 
and  in  a  situation  which  enables  the 
spectator  to  view  it  to  the  fullest  advan- 
tage. The  point  of  time  represented  is 
the  moment  after  the  hero  is  supposed  to 
have  received  the  fatal  ball  which  depriyed 
his  country  of  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished commanders.  The  general  ap- 
pears to  be  fallinff  from  his  horse,  and  is 
supported  by  a  Highhmder.  The  like- 
ness of  the  general  is  exact,  the  attitude 
is  Appropriate,  and  there  is  an  expression 


of  that  i^ienation  which  becomes  a  nsa 
who  has  discharged  his  daty,  and  iriio 
fiills  with  honour.    The  introdoctioB  of 
the  Highhmder  to  aid  the  expiring  cUef 
shews  great  taste  and  jndgment  ia  the 
artist,  (Westmaoott)  as  the  ocMtnme  of 
such  a  character  is  more  pktmcsqoe 
than  the  English  military  attire,  as  it 
denotes  the  coantiy  which  gave  birfi  to 
the  hero,  and  as  it  was  natinal  that  sodi 
a  character  would  be  ooeof  thefintto 
rush  forward,  from  the  impulse  of  ns- 
tiooal  pride,  as  well  as  of  hnaiiutj, 
respect,  and  duty,  to  render  rnm^antt 
to  such  a  gallant  chief.    IVe  figne  of 
the  Highlander  is  admirably  dciigwil, 
and  his  attitude  is  spirited,  nataial,  sod 
striking.    The  horse  is  of  a  fine  aisliil 
character,  and  exhibits  a  watlikc  aetios 
suitable  to  the  occasion.    A  figne  of 
a  dying  Frenchman,  who,  to  Me  tbt 
bombast  of  his  countrymen,  b  bitisg  ^ 
ground  and  msping  lus  coloiin  inteh, 
IS  well  introduced,  imd  is  fall  of  dbtfacKr 
and  expression.    A  sphinx  is  propcrij 
phhoed  on  each  aide,  to  mark  me  seme 
of  action,  and  they  conatitiite  pictoci^ 
supporters  of  the  general  group. 

ANBCnOTB  or  IIBiSOV. 

In  1781,  Captain  Nelson  was  diospe 
to  conduct  die  naval  part  of  thecipedi- 
tton  against  St.  Juan's.  Being  oae  diy 
excessively  fiittgued,  he  ordered  bis  hsai- 
mock  to  lie  slung  under  some  trees.  Dur- 
ing his  sleep,  that  extraordinary  aaimsl 
called  a  monitory  lizard  (from  its  reputed 
faculty  of  warning  persons  of  the  approach 
of  any  Tenomous  animal)  pasM  across 
Nelson*s  face ;  which  being  obaerced  by 
some  of  the  Indian  itinerants,  tfacTshontm 
and  awoke  him.  He  immediately  sluied 
up,  and  throwing  off  the  quilt,  mnd  out 
or  the  most  venomous  of  the  innumenhle 
serpents  in  the  country  coiled  up  at  his 
feet.  From  this  providential  escape  the 
Indians  who  attended  entertained  so  ides 
that  Nelson  was  a  superior  being,  onder 
an  especial  protection ;  and  this  opinioo, 
which  his  wonderful  abilities  and  unwea- 
ried exertions  tended  to  confirm,  was  of 
essential  service  in  gaining  dieir  eoafi- 
denoe  and  prolonging  their  co-opeiaiioo. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  SARAGOSSA  IN  1808. 


Sikkcossa  is  the  principal  city  of 
Arrogon.  It  is  sliunled  on  ifie  left  bank 
of  ihe  Ebro,  nnd  a  celebraied  Tor  tli« 
heroism  of  its  cilizens  In  sualainin^  the 
tiro  sieges  of  the  French,  in  1803  and 
lfi09.  Of  ilie  fonner  of  which  we  pro- 
pose now  lo  give  an  account. 

Bonaparte  having  resolved  to  sub- 
jugate the  Peninsula,  early  in  the  year 
1808,  a  Frenth  ortny  entered  Cntuloiiiu, 
and  ill  a  short  time  S|>iiiii  nas  overrun 
with  Ihc  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  Sub- 
spqueiit  events,  such  as  the  mi 
Klodiiil  and  die  forced  abdi 
Ferdinaiitl,  led  to  a  general 


In  the  cnmpnign  of  Arragon,  the  de- 
fence of  Sumguisa  displayed  a  heroism 
never  surpassed   in  ancient  or  modern 


On  the  25th  of  May,  the  inhabitants 
of  Saragossa,  and  Ihe  peasantry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  rose  lo  repel  the 
aggressioiisof  the  French,  l^eCaplain- 
geaeral  of  Arragon  having  betrayed  an 
inclinalion  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  was 
seized  and  tlirown  into  prison,  and  the 
government  was  unanimously  conferred 
on  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished fcmiiies  in  Arragon.  This  noble- 
man, al  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  been  selecled  from  the  officers 
of  the  guards,  to  be  second  in  command 
to  tlie  Marquis  de  Castellar,  to  whose 
custody  the  I'rincc  of  the  Peaee  was 
confined  after  his  nrrest  at  Aranjuei. 
Though  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish 
guards  all  his  life,  he  had  never  seen 
actual  service.    His  time  had  been  prin- 
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cipally  passed  in  the  dissipations  of 
Madrid,  where  he  was  not  a  little  dis- 
tinguished for  the  splendour  and  fashion 
of  his  appearance.  He  was  one  of  those 
noblemen  who  accompanied  King  Ferdi- 
nand to  Bayonne,  and  he  had  recently 
escaped  from  thence  in  the  disguise  of 
a  peasant,  to  his  country  seat  at  Sara- 
gossa. 

In  every  engagement  before  the  walls 
of  Sarogossa,  Palafox  was  victorious.  On 
the  14  th  of  June,  before  any  force  could 
1)e  organized  for  the  protection  of  this 
defenceless  city,  9000  French,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Le  Fevre,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  heights  which  command 
Saragossa.  A  small  party  of  cavalry 
even  penetrated  into  the  town ;  but  they 
paid  dearly  for  tlieir  rash  advance,  being 
cut  off  to  a  man.  The  Sarugossans 
had  hastily  planted  some  cannon  before 
the  gates  of  their  city,  and  also  in  some 
favourable  positions  without  the  town, 
particularly  on  a  risipg  ground  called 
Torrero.  On  the  15th  of  June*  the 
French  sent  a  detachment  against  these 
outposts,  while  their  main  body  attempted 
to  storm  the  city  at  one  of  their  gates 
called  Portillo.  The  Saragossans  re- 
sisted both  attacks  with  successful  fury. 
They  did  not  stop  to  load  their  muskets 
a  second  time,  but  as  if  regardless  of 
their  lives,  closed  on  the  French  columns 
as  they  advanced.  Tlieir  artillery  was 
served  by  any  |>ersons  who  chanced  to 
be  near  it.  The  Frenrii  were  completely 
overpowered.  A  party  of  the  enemy 
that  entered  the  town  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Le  Fevre,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  persevere  in  his  attack, 
retired  beyond  die  roach  of  their  cannon, 
losing,  in  his  retreat,  400  cavalry  and  27 
ba<^gHge  waggons. 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more 
dreadful  siege.  Tlie  French,  receiving 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  artillery, 
had  again  nwirly  inv&^tted  the  town  before 
the  end  of  June,  and  re- occupied  the 
adjacent  heights.  During  their  advance, 
the  Saragossans  employe^  tlieir  slender 
means  of  defence  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  lore  down  the  curtains  from  their 
windows  and  formed  them  into  sacks, 
which  they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled 
up  before  every  gate  in  the  form  of  a 
battery,  digging  round  each  of  them  a 
deep  trench.  The  gates  of  Saragossa 
are  nine  in  number,    in   many  places 


connected  by  the  mad  walls  of  garden? 
within  the  town,  in  others  by  building, 
or  by  the  remains  of  an  old  Mooh.Nlt 
wall,  which  had  not  even  a  platform  for 
musketry  Through  these  iotermc<diate 
houses  and  mud  walb,  the  brave  citizens 
broke  holes  for  musketry  and  cannon. 
The  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  nH 

• 

were  pulled  down,  or  burnt ;  gardeu^ 
and  olive  grounds  were  cheerfully  rootel 
up  by  the  proprietors,  whenever  tlie)' 
impeded  the  defence  of  the  city,  or 
covered  tiie  approach  of  the  enemy  IV 
exertions  of  the  men  were  huitttMl  by 
the  vromen,  who  formed  themsehrcs  into 
parties  for  the  relief  of  the  woanded, 
and  for  canning  water  and  provisions  to 
the  batteries  of  the  gates,  while  their 
children  were  employed  in  conveyir-:: 
cartridges  made  by  the  monks.  Scaitely 
a  day  passed  wilLout  a  sanguina^  con- 
test between  detachments  of  the  I'fcnch 
and  Arragoneae  tn  the  neighboorin.; 
olive  woods. 

About  the  last  day  of  June,  A  povikr 
magazine  in  the  heart  of  the  city  blew 
up,  and  in  a  moment  nearly  a  ivboif 
street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  niin^. 
The  inhabitants  had  soiicely  recovere<i 
from  their  consternation  at  tab  drcaiUul 
loss,  when  tlie  French  opened  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  city.    Hie  santl- 
bag  battery  before  tlte  gate  called  Portilb, 
against  which  the  attock  of  the  eaem) 
was  principally  directed,  was  gaUaatly 
defended .  it  was  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  reconstructed  under  the  tin 
of  tlie  enemy.     Here  an  act  of  hero'»tn 
was  performed  by  a  female,  to  whi<-l) 
tliere  is  scarcely  any  thing  equal  in  bi«* 
tory.    Augustina    of   Saragossi,  aUuii 
twenty- two   years  of  age,  a  }iand»>me 
young  woman,  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
I)eople,  whilst  performing  tlie  duty  of 
carrying  refreshments  to  the  gates,  arriMd 
at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo,  at  ihr  h'^ 
moment  when  the  fire  of  the  French  KjI 
absolutely  destroyed  every   person  ttiJ 
was  statione<t  on  it.    Tlie  citiiens  owi 
soldiers,  for  the  moment,  hesitated  to  iv- 
miin  the  guns.    Augustina,  nisliing  f"r- 
wurd    over    the    wounded    an<l    *l«i'» 
snatclie<l  a  match  from  the  liand  uf  i 
dead  aiiilleryman,  and  fired  off  a  twenty- 
six   |)Oundcr.     llien,  jumping  ujion  n  • 
gun,  she  made  a  solemn  ^'ow  xh.'Vft  *<* 
quit  it  alive  during  the  siftre,  and  Iw^ 
fellow -citizens,  stimulated  to  frv*\i  e'*^- 
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tiuns   by  liiis  during  act  of  intrepidity, 
iiistunlly   rushed  into  tlie  buttery,  and 
agiiin   opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  tlie 
uiiuray.      Attack  was  made  afier  attack  ; 
Suragobsa  was  more  and  more  closely 
invested.     Above  the  city  the  Ebro  was 
fordable,  and   below  it  the  French,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
I'ODStnicted  a  bridge.     Ilavmg   by  these 
means  transported  their  cayalry  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  destroyed 
Uic  mills  wliich  supplied  the  town  with 
flour,  and  cut  ofl*  the  only  communication 
by  i9f  hich  tlie  besieged  could  receive  any 
supplies,  either  of  provisions  or  ammu- 
nition.     In   this  critical   situation,   tlie 
active  and  intelligent  Palafox  established 
in  various  parts  of  Uie  city,  corn-mills 
worketl  by  horses,  and  ordered  the  monks 
to  be  employed,  under  skilful  directors, 
in   manufacturing  gunpowder.    All  the 
sulpbur  the  place  afforded  was  put  into 
inuaeditite  reciuisition.    Tlie  earth  of  the 
streets  was  carefully  washed,  in  order  to 
furnish  saltpetre;  and  charcoal  was  made 
of  t}te  stalks  of  liemp,  wliich  in  that  part 
of  Spain  grows  to  a  very  unusual  size. 
A  regular  manufactory  of  gunpowder  wtis 
thus  established  within  the  walls  of  tlie 
city,   Uiough  it  was    on  fire  in  every 
ciuarter. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  large 
}K>puIation  of  Sarogossawas  but  scantily 
supplied  with  food,  and  had  but  little  or 
no  bope  of  succour.  By  their  unremitted 
exertions,  during    forty-six  days,  their 
spirits, but  not  their  courage,  were  nearly 
exhausted,    and  their  bodily    stren^h, 
Ihougb  not  their  resoludon,  much  im- 
))atr^.    A  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
recover  tlie  important  post  of  the  Torrero, 
in    x-ain;   after  which  the  Saragossans, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any 
sortie  with  effect,  resolved  to  conquer  or 
to  perish  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
During  a  bombardment  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  August,  a  foundling    hospital 
which  contained  the  sick  and  wounded, 
unfortunately  caught  fire,  and  was  rapidly 
consumed.     Every  body  was  seen  has- 
tening to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  the 
helpless  children ;   in  which  act  of  hu- 
manity, none  were  more    conspicuous 
than  the  women,  equally  undaunted  by 
the  shot  and  shells  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
flames  of  the  building  before  them. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  French 
opened  a  tremendous  battery   on  the 


quarter  o(  the  city  called  Santa  Engmcia. 
In  an  instant,  the  mud  walls  opposite  to 
their  batteries  vanished ;  and  the  spleii« 
did  convent  of  Santa  Engracia,  as  well 
as  the  general  hospital,  was  on  fire,  and 
tottering  in  ruins.  The  French  columns 
immediately  rushed  through  this  entrance 
into  the  city,  took  the  batteries  before  the 
adjacent  gates  in  reverse,  turned  the  guns 
on  the  city,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict,  penetrated  to  the  street  Con^o, 
neatly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town.  Where- 
ever  they  appeared,  however,  they  were 
assailed  by  a  dreadful  fire  from  the 
houses,  all  of  which  bad  been  barri- 
cadoed.  Dismayed  by  a  resistance  so 
obstinate  and  destructive,  towards  even- 
ing, they  retreated  in  confusion  to  that 
quarter  of  the  city  which  remained  in 
thei  r  possession .  O  f  tlieir  number,  above 
fifteen  hundred  had  fallen,  including 
several  generals. 

In  such  circumstances  it  was  that  the 
French  general  summoned  Palafox  to 
surrender  in  the  following  note : — 

Hcad-quartcn,  Snnta  Engracia, 
"  Capitulation." 

The  answer  immediately  returned  was — 

Iltad  quarkrSf  SaragosM. 

"  War  to  the  knife. 

•*  Palafox." 
In  close  combat,  the  knife,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  is  a  very  formidable 

WCADOn. 

Tlie  French  occupied  one  side  of  the 
main  street  called  Corso ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  General  Verdier  was  seen  giving 
his  orders  from  the  Franciscan  convent. 
The  Saragossans  maintained  their  posi- 
tions on  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up 
batteries  at  the  openings  of  the  streets, 
within  a  few  paces  of  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Tlie  mterveiiing  space  was  soon 
heaped  up  with  dead,  and  there  was  the 
utmost  reason  to  apprehend  a  pestilence. 
General  Palafox,  to  prevent  contagion, 
pushed  forward  French  prisoners,  with 
a  rope  attached  to  them,  to  remove  the 
bodies  of  their  countrymen. 

The  principal  season  for  attack  in  this 
singular  s()ecies  of  warfare  was  the  night ; 
undercover  of  the  darkness,  the  combat- 
ants often  dashed  across  the  streets 
against  each  others  batteries,  and  the 
struggle  was  often  carried  into  the  houses 
beyond  them. 

At  last^  on  the  5th  of  August;  ;the  am^ 
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munition  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail, 
and  the  people  were  calling  out  to  be  led 
to  attack  tlie  enemy  with  only  their 
knives,  when,  at  this  awful  crisis,  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
3000  Spanish  guards,  Swiss  and  volun- 
teers of  Arragon,  unexpectedly  found 
their  way  into  the  city,  under  Don  Fran- 
cisco Palafox,  the  brother  of  the  general. 

A  council  of  war  now  determined,  that 
if  the  whole  of  Saragossa  should  be  con- 
sumed, the  patriots  should  retire  over  the 
Ebro  to  the  suburbs,  and  defend  them  till 
they  PERISHED.  The  people  shouted 
when  they  heard  the  resolution.  For 
eleven  days  longer,  the  conflict  was  con- 
tinued from  street  to  street,  from  house 
to  house,  from  room  to  room,  when  the 
French  had  i^in  lost  all  but  about  the 
eighth  part  of  the  city. 

During  the  night  of  the  i3th  of 
August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was  par- 
ticularly destructive;  and,  when  tneir 
batteries  ceased,  flames  were  seen  to  burst 
out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  in  their 
possessipn. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  14th,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  San^ossans,  the 
enemy's  columns  were  seen  at  a  distance 
retreating  over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to 
Pampeluna. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  in  this 
celebrated  siege,  was  seconded  in  the  most 
admirable  manner  by  the  women  of 
Saragossa.  The  Countess  Burita,  a  young, 
delicate,  and  beautiful  woman,  was  fre- 
quently seen  carrying  provisions  and  wine 
to  the  soldiers,  and  unshrinkingly  attend- 
ing the  wounded  and  dying,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and 
shells. 


GALLANT    DEFENCE   OF    MANGALORE,    IN 
THE    EAST   INDIES,    IN   1783. 

After  the  surrender  of  Beddinore, 
Tippoo  Sultan  being  at  full  liberty  to 
act  without  restraint  or  fear  of  an  enemy, 
if  we  may  except  the  small  force  in 
Mangalore,  marched  with  his  whole 
army,  expecting  an  easy  conquest.  His 
apparently  overwhelming  force  consisted 
of  90,000  men,  exclusive  of  a  corps  of 
European  infantry  under  Colonel  Cos- 
signy,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  Monsieur 
Lally*s  corps  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
and  a  troop  of  dismounted  French  ca- 
valiy  from  the  Mauritius,  the  whole  sup- 


ported by  90  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
troops  in  the  garrison  amounted  to  21 
Serjeants,  12  drummers,  210  rank  and 
file,  of  King's  infantry,  and  1,500  nt- 
tives  fit  for  duty.  There  was  a  numer- 
ous list  of  sick. 

To  give  a  detail  of  the  events  of  a 
siege  which  lasted  from  the  middk  of 
May,  1783,  till  the  30th  of  Janiianr, 
1784,  when  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
would  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  (his 
narrative.  This  place  was  compkteij 
invested,  witli  the  exception  of  an  ost- 
post  distant  upwards  of  a  mile,  wfaidi, 
though  strong,  required  too  great  a  force 
to  defend  it.    The  occupation  of  Ihis 

Sosition  was  persevered  in  for  some 
ays  after  the  enemy  had  got  possession 
of  some  passes  which  nearly  intercepteii 
the  communication  with  the  garrisou. 
Whether  from  an  impression  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  retreati  or  from  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  attack  made  by  the  enemy 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  Sepo>:s, 
who  had  the  defence  of  the  post,  gave 
way  on  all  sides  the  monoent  the  fttta<  k 
commenced.  The  42d,  with  a  corps  of 
Sepoys,  were  ordered  out  to  their  sup- 
port, but  so  sudden  was  the  rout  of  tbo$( 
m  advance,  that  the  reinforcement  vas 
too  late  to  save  them,  and  the  whole  i^ 
treated,  together  with  the  garrison.  This 
first  and  only  error  in  tlie  commander, 
in  allowing  part  of  his  communicatioQj 
with  his  outposts  to  be  cut  off,  and  this 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  troops,  wcic, 
however,  fully  compensated  by  the  abi- 
lity, coun^e,  and  persevenmca  with 
which  the  place  was  afterwards  de- 
fended, though  the  garrison  were  suifer- 
ing  the  severest  privations.  Althouch 
the  enemy  were  so  ably  supported,  and 
their  operations  so  powerfully  seconded 
by  their  French  allies,  every  attack  ««« 
repulsed.  At  length  a  continued  bom- 
bardment had  made  large  breaches  id 
the  walls,  and  reduced  many  parts  i^to 
a  mass  of  ruins,  from  which  the  beakgn! 
could  not  venture  to  ftre  their  canaoa. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  thegarrt>un 
increased  the  boldness  of  the  i<m<ini- 
They  made  several  attempts  to  enwr  liie 
breaches  end  take  the  place  by  afsanit* 
but  were  uniformly  repulsed,  sustaining 
a  greater  loss  by  every  successive  altark. 
In  this  manner  tlie  enemy  conUnucd 
their  uttncks  with  similar  bad  success 
till  tlie  20t}i  of  July,  when,  both  ptfU» 
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seeming  equally  disposed  to  relax  from 
their  fatigue,  a  cesaatioii  of  hostilities  was 
agreed  upon.  This  agreement  was,  how- 
ever, broken  on  the  23d,  by  the  enemy, 
who  sprung  a  mine  at  the  moment  that 
the  flag  of  truce  was  flying.  Hostilities 
immediately  commenced,  and  continued 
till  the  29th,  when  another  cessation, 
which  ended  in  a  regular  armistice,  was 
agreed  upon.  By  this  time  the  provi- 
sions were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
consequent  privations  of  the  garrison 
extreme.  On  the  17th  of  August,  Bri- 
gadier-General Macleod,  with  a  small 
convoy  of  provisions  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  anchored  in  the  bay. 
This  prospect  of  relief  animated  the  half- 
famished  garrison,  but  the  general,  in- 
fluenced by  an  honourable  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  ordered  the  ships 
back  to  Tillycherry,  notwithstanding  the 
enemy  were  committing  daily  infractions, 
repairing  old  batteries,  and  erecting  new 
ones.  On  the  22dof  November,  another 
reinforcement  appeared  on  the  coast. 
Every  arrangement  was  speedily  made 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops,  but 
after  they  were  seen  in  the  boats,  they 
again  re-embarked  in  the  transports  and 
sailed. 

Another  visit  of  a  similar  description 
was  made  by  General  Macleod  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  and  i^ain  he  de- 
parted, still  preserving  faith  with  an 
enemy  who  showed  no  disposition  to 
imitate  the  example,  keeping  the  garri- 
son in  close  blockade,  without  the  small- 
est supply  of  provisions.  The  misery 
and  privation  of  the  troops  thus  tanta- 
lized, had  risen  to  a  height  almost  in- 
supportable. Th^  were  reduced  to 
nearly  one*  half  of  their  original  number, 
and  one-half  of  the  remainder  was  in 
the  hospital.  Tormented  and  tantalized 
with  so  many  expectations  of  relief,  the 
sick,  who  had  been  temporarily  invigo- 
rated by  hope,  became  dispirited  by  their 
disappointments,  and  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  despondency  that  proved  fatal 
to  numbers.  Many  of  the  Sepoys  be- 
came totally  blind,  and  others  were  so 
weak  that  they  dropped  down  when 
shouldering  their  firelocks.  The  decisive 
moment  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  ; 
their  provisions  were  nearly  consumed, 
the  patience  of  the  troops  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  disappointments; 
they  had  no  hope  of  relief,  nor  the  least 


knowledge  to  what  part  of  the  coast 
Brigadier-General  Macleod  had  sailed ; 
and  the  troops  were  eating  horses,  frogs, 
dogs,  crows,  cat-fish,  black  gramb,  &c. 
and  in  the  utmost  distress  for  every 
necessary  of  life.  In  this  state  it  was 
detemiined,  by  a  council  of  war,  to  sur- 
render the  place  on  terras  highly  honour- 
able to  the  garrison.  The  terms  were 
joyfully  accepted  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
garrison  embarked  for  Tillycherry,  where 
they  landed  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1784. 

This  fort,  defended  by  a  few  hundred 
men,  employed  the  Sultan's  main  army 
for  nearly  nine  months ;  and  while  the 
firmness  of  the  garrison  must  excite 
admiration,  it  is  to  be  r^[retted  that 
such  an  event  did  not  occur  earlier  in 
the  war,  as  the  neutralizing  of  so  vast  a 
force  would  have  greatly  mfluenced  the 
progress  of  hostilities.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  casualties  in  the  garrison  has 
not  been  published,  but  the  small  loss 
of  the  Highlanders  shows  the  spirit  with 
which  every  assault  and  attempt  of  the 
enemy  were  resisted.  Their  numerous 
attacks  were  received  with  an  energy, 
and  were  driven  back  with  a  rapidity, 
that  paralyzed  tlie  enemy,  and  rendered 
their  fire  in  a  manner  aimless,  and  of 
little  eflect ;  consequently  the  loss  was 
only  Captain  Dalyell,  Lieutenants  Mac- 
pherson,  Mackenzie,  and  Macintyre,  one 
piper,  and  eighteen  soldiers,  killed  ;  and 
Captains  William  Stewart,  (who  died  of 
wounds),  Robert  John  Napier,  Lieute- 
nants Murray,  Robertson,  and  Welsh, 
three  seijeants,  one  piper,  and  forty- 
seven  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  defence  of  Mangalore, 
an  event  which  did  not,  in  this  country, 
receive  the  notice  which  it  so  well  de- 
served, from  the  firmness  displayed  by 
the  besieged  against  so  great  a  force  of 
the  besiegers,  uiged  on  by  the  inveteracy 
and  determination  of  the  Sultan,  exas- 
perated at  the  unexpected  defence  of  so 
diminutive  a  place,  apparently  incapable 
of  resisting  a  regular  siege,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  consumed  so  much  of  his 
time  and  of  his  army. 

Mangalore  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
lower  fort,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  in 
some  parts  deep  and  wide,  without  any 
bomb-proof  casement  or  cover  ;  but  the 
true  defence  consisted  in  the  firmness 
and  reciprocal  confidence  subsisting  be- 
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tween  the  commaoder  and  the  garrison, 
and  not  in  the  strength  of  the  walls,  or 
depth  of  the  ditch.     The  force  of  this 
garrison  consisted  of  the  second  battalion 
of  the  42d,  very  weak  in  numbers,  a 
few  men  of  the  100th  regiment,  a  de- 
tachment of  European  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  the  1st  and  8lh  battalions  of 
Bombay  Seix)y8.    The  good  conduct  of 
tliese  native  battalions  was  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  the  latter  was  made  a  grenadier 
corps,  and,  fortunately  for  the  service, 
great  unanimity  subsisted  between  tliera 
and  the  Highlanders,  who  named  Uiem 
their  third  battalion.  Colonel  Fullerton, 
in  his  Views  of  the  British  Interests  in 
India,  says,  "  We  now  arrive  at  the 
most  interesting   moment  of  the  war; 
the  garrison  of  Mangalore,  under  its  in- 
estimable commander.  Col.  Campbell, 
had  made  a  defence  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  and    never   surpassed. 
With  a  handful  of  men,  worn  out  by 
famine,  he  resisted  for  many  months  a 
formidable  force  under  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Tlie  whole  power  of  this  prince,  assisted 
by  tlie  science  of  Uie  French  auxiliaries, 
could  not  force  a  breach  that  had  long 
been  laid  oj)en,  and  he  was  repulsed  in 
every  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm."  Tlie 
Honourable  Lieutenant- Colonel   Colin 
Lindsay,  in   his   Military  Miscellany, 
s)ieaking  of  this  and  anotlicr   similar 
ailair,  says,  "  The  defence  of  Colberg, 
in  Pomerania,  by  Major  Heiden  and  his 
small  garrison,  and  that  of  Mangalore, 
in  the  East  Indies,  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and   tlie  second  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  now  the  73d  regi- 
ment, we  conceive,  are  as  noble  exam- 
ples as  any  in  history.'^ 

The  East  India  Company  appear  to 
have  been  of  t)ie  same  opinion,  for  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Bombay  to  the  memory  of  Col. Camp- 
bell, Captains  Stewart  and  Dalyell,  and 
those  who  fell  at  tlie  siege,  and  a  hand- 
some gratuity  to  be  given  to  the  sur- 
vivors. 


PATRONAGE 

"Wri.L,  well,  air,  he  shall  have  his 
promotion — he  shall  have  it  as  soon  as 
he  has  passc<l  his  examinalioriy"  was  the 
reply  of  a  noble  lord,  once  in  ofiiop,  to 
the  pressing  importunities  of  a  parent, 
anxious  for  the  udvuncement  of  on  only 


son  in  the  royal  navy.  "  And  here,  sir," 
continued  his  lordship  in  the  s^me  kind 

tone,  **  here  Mr. ,  d'ye  see,  he 

shall  take  a  letter  from  me  to  his  pasiug 
captains."  A  minute  or  two  completed 
the  letter,  which  was  sealed,  aud  piaced, 
by  his  loniship,  in  the  hands  of  the  youDg 
hero,  witli  particular  injunctions  lode* 
liver  it  to  Captain  — —  himself,  when 
he  went  to  pass,  before  his  examinatiou 
was  commenced.  Elated  with  their  sac- 
cess,  both  father  and  son  departed  from 
the  admiralty  ;  the  latter  confiding  in  liis 
abilities  to  be  a  match  for  his  passiog 
captains,  and  the  former  satisfied  tbat 
the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  would  bdji 
him  over  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tts 
passing. 

The  day  of  examination  arri\'ed,  aitd 
off  stiirted  our  liero  to  Somerset-bous^, 
with  his  logs  under  his  arm,  and  wiik 
many  others  for  the  same  purpose,  ik« 
ushered  in  his  turn  into  the  preKoeeof 
his  judges.  But,  scorning  the  idea  of 
depending  on  favour  to  help  him  throufili 
his  examination,  he  kept  his  pas5po«i 
letter  to  himself,  till  he  had  repliid  w 
satisfactorily  to  the  questions  put  to  bim, 
that  he  was  complimented  on  his  ()ro- 
ficiency,  ancT  told  ne  had  passed — ^where- 
upon he  delivered  his  letter. 

The  next  levee-day  found  the  t«o 
visitors  at  the  admiralty,  and  in  dur 
time  they  were  conducted  to  the  pre^orc 
of  the  same  noble  lord.  "  Well,  Mr. 
— — ,  has  your  son  passed  yet  r  was 
immediately  asked.  **•  Ves,  my  luid, 
and  ready  for  tlie  honour  of  your  lord- 
ship's patronage  1"  "  The  devil  he  !>," 
said  his  lordship  half  to  himself,  '^  aud 
pray,  sir,''  addressing  the  youth,  *'did 
you  do  as  I  desired  you  ?    Did  yoa  6c 

liver  my  letter  to  Captain Y*  "A» 

soon  as  I  had  passed,  my  loid,"  was  tbc 
reply.  "  Why,  air,  I  told  you  to  giw 
it  to  him  before  1"  "  Yes,  roy  lord,'*  n- 
turned  the  young  man,  '*  but  if  an  officer 
gets  a  ship  into  irons  at  soi,  your  kad> 
ship's  letter  would  not  hav«  heliied  Hia 
out  of  the  scrape,  so  I  tried  my  nmi  tt 
it  before  I  had  rccoiu*se  to  your  hMtUH})' 
kindness.''  "  Kindness,"  said  bb  teid- 
ship  in  a  disappointed  tone, and  Keturucd 
away  half  angrily,  but  seeing  thut  he  hod 
been  inadvertently  outwitted,  with  thai 
good  humour  for  which  he  was  «tli 
known,  he  firankly  told  the  father,  vhilr 
he  excused  it  on  the  score  of  numeT'ci 
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applications^  that  the  letter  would  hnvic 
prt'vented^  instead  of  assisting  his  son's 
parsing.  It  is  due  to  his  lordship  s  dis- 
cernment to  add)  that  the  young  man 
wry  shortly  received  his  commission,  and 
an  appointment  to  a  fine  frigate. 


A  COLLEGE  YARN. 

The  sign  or  a  tnie. hearted  sailor, 
Is  to  sire  and  to  take  a  i^ooil  joke. 

Oid  Song. 

TwAS  on  a  charming  summer's  morn- 
ini:;,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  delightful 
termoe  fronting  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Tie>ving  with  admiration  the  grandeur  of 
llie  majestic  Thames  before  me,  which 
was  most  picturesquely  studded  with 
vessels  of  all  classes,  proudly  bearing  up 
with  their  wealthy  cargoes  to  the  great 
metropoUs,  that  my  attention  was  at- 
traciea  by  the  conversation  of  some  of 
those  remnants  of  bravery,  the  pensioners, 
seated  on  the  benches  near  me.  They 
were  engaged  in  fighting  their  battles 
over  Again,  with  all  the  entliusiasm  of 
young  heroes,  and  seemed  rejoicing  in 
the  remembrance  of  those  actions  in 
whicii  they  had,  severally,  either  lost  an 
ami,  a  leg,  or  an  eye ;  or,  in  some  way 
or  other,  could  boast  a  noble  scar,  won 
in  defending  their  native  shores.  Others 
were  amusing  themselves  by  relating 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  anecdotes  of 
their  lives,  and  of  their  feats  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea.  I  listened  with  delight 
to  ihehr  tales,  and  was  particularly  amused 
hy  one,  which,  although  many  years 
must  liave  elapsed  since  it  occurred,  was 
given  with  all  the  force  and  animation  of 
a  first  relation.  The  hero  was  a  fine  old 
spocimen  of  Britain's  Sons  of  Thunder; 
lie  seemed  to  have  buffettcd  the  storms 
of  life  threescore  years  at  least,  out  of 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  sevcn- 
ajid-thirty  had  been  actively  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  had  nobly 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  lie  was 
sealed  among  some  half  score  of  his  mess- 
mjites,  who  were  all  anxiously  waiting  the 
commencement  of  his  story.  "  Come, 
come,  Jack,"  snys  one,  "spin  us  thai 
yarn  about  his  honour,  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  the  snob."  "  Aye,  aye"  says 
another,  "  that's  the  one  for  me,  for  it 
shows  his  honour  knew  well  how  to  be- 
haveto  a  British  sailor."  "  Well,  well," 
r<^plied  the  veteran,  "  if 'twill  amuse  you, 
d'>e  see,  why   I   dosen't  care,  altho' 


you've  heard  it  as  many  times  as  there 
are  trees  in  tlie  park.''^  My  curiosity 
WQ.S  a  little  excited  by  this,  and  drawing 
myself  nearer  towards  them,  I  took  out 
my  pocket  book,  and,  under  the  feigned 
appearance  of  sketching  the  scene  before 
me,  sketched  the  following,  whicli  is 
nearly  verbatim  with  the  original : — 

"  You  must  all  of  you,  my  lads,  n*- 
collect  the  Northumberland;  well,  I 
sailed  in  her  for  six  years,  until  she  was 
paid  off,  and  I  had  a  good  bit  of  prize 
money  and  wages  due  to  me,  which, 
when  I  got,  I  resolved  to  make  a  voyage 
to  dear  ould  Ireland,  GimI  bless  it,  and 
steer  my  course  for  Kilmacthomas,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  on  a  visit  to 
my  poor  parents,  who  I'd  not  seen  for 
some  fifteen  years.  Well,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  touched  at  Port 
Roguery — U)at  London.  Well,  I  had 
just  been  to  see  Nelson's  monument,  and 
was  bearing  away  to  get  myself  shipped 
on  board  a  stage  coach,  for  Bristol,  when, 
thinks  I,  I'll  sport  a  pair  of  new  pumps. 
Well,  I  spies  an  old  man  standing  at 
the  comer  of  a  street,  and  hails  him,  to 
point  out  a  shop  to  get  'em — he  took  me 
under  his  convoy,  and  we  bore  up  for  a 
shoemaker's.  Well,  in  we  went.  *  Ho ! 
ho  r  says  I,  *  I  wants  a  pair  of  prime  long 
quarters  and  buckles  fit  for  an  admiral? 
I  was  sarved  in  a  crack,  and  out  I  hauls 
a  bundle  of  notes,  for  I'd  a  pretty  sam- 

fle,  and  bids  the  cobler  take  for  'em. 
le  picks  out  a  Two,  but  not  having 
change,  handed  it  over  to  the  old  man  to 
go  and  get  it.  Well,  he  made  sail  you 
know,  but  some  how  or  t'other,  he  was 
not  able  to  keep  his  reckoning  so  as  to 
make  the  port  again ;  and  tlie  lubber 
of  a  snob,  thinking  I  had  never  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  asked  me  to  unship  the  shoes 
again .  *  Avast  there,'  cried  1 ,  *  I've  not  been 
to  sea  all  my  life  £br  nothing,  and  am 
not  to  be  taken  aback  in  that  kind  of 
way,*  and  swore  he  should  hand  me  over 
my  change ;  on  which  he  swore  he  would 
send  for  an  officer.  That  made  me  con- 
tented, for  I  tliought,  d'ye  see,  be  meant 
one  of  his  Majesty's,  and  I  should  be 
sure  of  being  righted.  Well,  up  comes 
the  officer,  but  he'd  no  uniform,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  belonged  to  his 
Majesty's  service,  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  he  would  introduce  me  to  a 
civil  ma«/istrate  that  would  do  me  jus- 
tice, and  we  all  set  sail  for  his  worship*)*. 
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''  When  we  arrived,  the  lubber  spun  a 
long  yarn  about  my  not  paying  him  for 
the  shoes,  and  asked  his  honour  to  make 
me;  but  Lord  bless  you, his civi/  honour 
told  him  plain  he  could'nt,  and  asked 
me  what  Vd  got  to  say,  when  I  hauls 
over  a  power  of  liifgo,  just  by  way  of 
explanation,  like  to  what  I've  told 
you. 

"  *  WelV  says  his  honour,  says  he,  *  I 
think  you  unfortunately  got  into  bad 
company/ — *  I  dou*t  know  what  you  call 
it,'  says  I,  'but  1  knows  that  that  land 
crab  wants  to  bamboozle  me  out  of  the 
note  he  gave  to  the  old  man/  '  Please 
your  worship,'  says  the  snob, '  the  old 
man  called  him  his  son,  he  did  not  deny 
it,  and  I  supposed  I  was  right  in  giving 
him  the  note  to  change' — *•  If  he  did  call 
me  his  son,'  says  I,  *■  I  didn't  know  it, 
and  if  he  is  my  father  it  is  without  my 
knowledge,  and  if  I  am  his  son,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I've  got  a  damned  rogue 
of  a  father.'  *  Well,  my  man,'  said  his 
worship,  '  I  wish  you  hod  some  friend 
to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  your  money 
for  you.'  '  Why  as  to  that,  your  honour,' 
says  1, '  I  can  do  that  myself,  but  who 
would  have  supposed  that  the  first 
civil  man  I  met  with  in  London 
should  be  a  rojue-— you  wo'nt  think 
I  mean  any  allusions,  your  honour. 
*  No,  no,'  replied  his  civility^  •  but 
I  would  recommend  you  to  pay  the 
shoemaker,  and  then  pursue  your  jour- 
ney to  Bristol.'  *To  Bristol,  your  honor,' 
says  I,  '  why  I  am  bound  beyond  that, 
and  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  come  at  the  wish  of  my  heart,  that  is 
to  see  my  parents  once  more,  and  with 
some  cash  in  my  pocket.  I  would  have 
gone  before,  but  I  could  not  assist  them. 
I  ran  away  from  them  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  suppose  they  think  I  have  gone  to 
Davy*s  lAicher ;  but  if  ever  I  reach 
Kilmacthomas,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  I  will  moke  their  ould  hearts  leap 
with  joy,  and  prove  that  Jack  has  still  a 
soul  to  be  saved.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  pay  for  the  shoes  again,  as  the 
lubber  himself  gave  the  note  to  the  old 
rogue.'  '  Do  not  mistake  me,'  said  his 
worsliip,  '  I  did  not  order  you  to  pay 
for  ihc  shoes,  I  only  recommended  it  to 
you ;  in  fact  I  have  no  power  to  make 
such  an  order.* 

" '  The  officer  was  right,'  cried  I,  'when 
he  said  you  were  a  civil  magistrate,  and 


there  is  no  adviee  you  can  give  bm  lint 
I  will  not  follow/ 

'' '  I  can  say  no  more,'  reptied  his 
worship,  'follow  the  comse  you  bit 
intimated  with  prudence,  and  I  am  wc 
yon  will  do  right,  but  you  must  not  stop 
on  the  road/  '  Your  honour  may  depend 
I  will  not,'  said  I,  'and  if  I  couM  go  ill 
the  way  by  sea  I  would,  for  1  should 
never  be  out  of  my  latitude  then ;  but 
these  damned  stages  bring  up  so  oficn, 
they  make  seven  bells  thirty  times  a-dij. 
However,  I  shall  never  forget  what  yoar 
honour  has  said,  and  if  ever  I  hear  tny 
one  speak  of  a  rivi7  magistrate,  I  will  be 
sure  to  tell  them  that  they  will  find  oae 
in  London.     But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
the  lubber,    your   honour  ?'    '  I  have 
already  told  you  what  I  recommend  T 
said  his  worship, '  and  must  leave  it  to 
yourself.'      Upon    this    1   hauled  out 
another  note,  gave  it  to  the  Inbbeciy 
snob,  desiring  him  to  hand  over  the 
change  to  a  poor  half-starved  lookiof 
fellow  who  stood  near,  and,  wisliing  hii 
civility  good  day,  with  a  promise  thai  I 
wouldf  call  on  him  again  if  ever  I  came 
that  way,  I  once  more  set  sail  on  djt 
journey  to  Kilmacthomas." 

Here  the  College  bell  summonhif 
them  to  mess,  cut  short  the  ooDvemlion. 
and  I  retired  much  amused  with  ibe 
story,  and  much  more  pleased  with  ibc 
worthy  old  subject  of  it. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  AKD  StVEKTT-riKW 
REGIMENTS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OPWATEKLOO. 

It  fell  to  tlie  fifty-second  and  sereot)- 
first  light  infantry  regiments  lo  JOtA 
the  young  guard  of  the  French,  wbri 
numbers  were  more  than  ever  out  of  tbe 
question  ;  but,  weakened  as  they  wecvi 
they  rushed  forward  and  rooted  tkit 
guard  in  an  instant,  with  the  spirit  and 
equipment  of  which  Napoleon  b^d 
so  lately  before  made  all  Europe  if 
sound.  A  most  admirable  manotuvrt 
was  here  performed  by  the  two  victori- 
ous regiments :  tliey  separated,  tnd 
running  on  two  sides  of  an  oral  for  ■ 
considerable  way,  met  again,  and  ibo* 
cut  off  several  thousand  prisoneis. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  TOULON. 


[DitniucTioH  0*  Til  r>a> 
On  *the' breaking  Jout  of  the  French 
revolutionary  wor,  in  1793,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  importance  in  which  our  nnvy 
was  engaged  was  the  occui^lion  of 
Toulon.  In  the  south  of  France  a 
strong  ■  royalist  parly  existed  ;  and  to 
lake  an  advantage  of  this  parly,  Lord 
Hood  wiu  sent  into  the  Mediterranean. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  off  Toulon,  he 
isflued  a  declaration  addresied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  citjr  and  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  which  he  promised  them 
every  assistance,  and  the  proieclion  of 
their  private  properly,  provided  they 
would  make  a  candid  and  full  decla- 
Taiion  in  favour  of  monarchy,  hoist  the 
standard  of  royalty,  and  place  the  shins, 
port,  and  forts,  provisionally  at  his  dis- 
posal :  the  wish  and  the  only  object  of 
the  British  eoverniaeDt  in  making  lliis 
Vol.  II. 


oiTer,  he  added,  was  that  of  rostorinit 
peace  to  France  on  just  and  honourable 
terms ;  when  itiat  desirable  event  took 
place,  every  thins  that  had  been  given 
up  should  be  ^rnn  put  in  possession  of 
the  lawful  rulers  of  that  kingdom.  Be- 
sides this  declaration.  Lord  Hood  issued 
a  proclamation  addretsed  lo  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  ilie 
south  of  France,  in  nhich,  after  pointing 
in  vivid  colours  the  wtclchedness  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  folly 
and  madness  of  those  who  had  usurped 
llie  government,  nnd  staling  the  reasons, 
grounded  on  a  regard  to  its  own  dignity, 
honour,  and  self-defence,  which  had 
compelled  Great  Britain  lo  declare  war 
against  France,  he  invited  them  lo  put 
their  hopes  in  the  generosity  of  a  loyal 
and  free  nation,  which,  if  tliey  had  sepa- 
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rated  themselves  from  those  who  had 
usurped  the  government,  and  if  they 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  would  re- 
lieve their  present  wants,  protect  them 
from  injury,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
misery  and  anarchy  under  which  they 
had  suffered  for  upwards  of  four  years. 

As  soon  as  these  official  papers  were 
received,  that  party  which  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  signified  in  the  plain- 
est and  fullest  manner  their  willingness 
to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed ;  and  in 
proof  of  their  acceptance  and  sincerity, 
they  immediately  proclaimed  Louis 
X  VIL  king  of  France.  The  white  flag, 
the  signal  of  their  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, was  to  be  hoisted  as  soon  as  tlie 
English  squadron  should  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Toulon. 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  the  coast  of  Rosaellon,  and  to  whom 
Lord  Hood  had  communicated  his  plans, 
and  the  probability  of  their  success, 
joined  him  with  his  squadron,  having 
oetween  two  and  three  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  army  of  Rossellon  on 
board.  On  the  27th  of  August,  Lord 
Hood  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  land  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  the  forts  which  com- 
manded the  ships  in  the  roads.  The 
object  was  accomplished,  without  diffi- 
culty or  loss,  on  the  following  day.  As 
soon  as  tliis  was  effected,  a  message  was 
sent  to  St.  Julien,  who  bad  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  sailors  to  tne 
command  of  the  fleet  on  the  defection  of 
Admiral  Trogoff,  that  every  yessel  which 
did  not  immediately  proceed  into  the 
inner  harbour,  and  put  their  powder  on 
shore,  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  enemies.  Most  of  the  seamen  adhered 
to  St.  Julien,  while  the  officers  were  dis- 
posed to  go  over  with  the  admiral.  The 
result  was,  that  all  the  ships,  but  seven, 
removed  into  the  inner  harbour  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, the  republican  general,  Carteaux, 
who  came  near  Toulon,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  and  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  was  attacked  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  their  cannon,  ammunition, 
horses,  and  colours,  by  six  hundred 
British  and  Spanish  troops  under  tlie 
command  of  Captain  Elphinstone. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  British,  and  of 
those  French  who  had  joined  them,  soon 


became  unpleasant;  the  first  drcuis- 
stance  which  caused  uneasiness,  tbooeh 
it  did  not  amount  to  alarm,  was  the  be- 
haviour and  disposition  oi  ihe  five  thou- 
sand  seamen  who  had  been  taken  on 
board  of  the  seven  ships  which  had  not 
gone  along  witli  the  rest  into  the  me 
harbour;  they  were  so  strongly  bmI 
warmly  attached  to  the  convention,  aod 
displayed  their  attachment  in  such  a  tur- 
bulent manner,  that  Admiral  Trogof 
made  a  strong  lepreMQtatioQ  to  Liwl 
Hood  respecting  tnem;  be  coosickRd 
that  tlieir  longer  continuance  in  ToqIdb 
would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  place. 
Itwas  therefore  detennioed  to  send  tboa 
in  four  of  the  most  unserviceable  slupf 
of  the  line,  dismantled  of  all  their  gum, 
except  two  in  each  vessel,  under  s  llii|; 
of  truce,  to  Brest,  L'Orittit,  and  Eocb- 
fort. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  repolil)- 
can  generals  in  the  neighbouihood  tS 
Toulon,  would  use  every  eDdeafou  (o 
drive  the  English  out,  and  regain  pot- 
session  of  that  important  place ;  ibr  tlv 
purpose  they  took  possession  of  the 
neights  of  Pharon,  whence  itwasdeea»d 
necessary  inunediately  to  dislnke  them, 
if  possible.  With  this  view,  toe  coi»- 
bined  British,  Spanish,  and  Neapolnao 
tro(^s  attacked  tnem  with  great  brsf  en 
and  impetuosity;  and  succeeded,  ik4 
only  in  dblodging  them,  but  also  bi 
killing,  wounding,  or  taking  prisoDeOf 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  out  of  two  thou- 
sand, of  which  their  force  coosisiUiJ. 
The  republican  generals,  however,  un- 
dauntea  by  defeat,  came  on  with  bi'Ai 
men ;  their  next  object  being  Foil  Mul- 
grave,  situated  on  some  he^^^ts,  whicb 
commanded  the  town  and  haihour  of 
Toulon.  Here  again  they  were  unfur^ 
cessful,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  tun 
in  killed  and  wound«].  Hieir  next  it- 
tempt  was  much  more  successful ;  tlo 
erected  and  opened  a  batteiy,  finoro  whicit 
shells  could  reach  the  town  and  aneoal 
this  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  desaoy. 
and  for  tliis  purpose.  General  0*Usn 
sent  a  force  of  two  thousand  three  liu»* 
dred  :  at  first  they  succeeded  compli^^l? 
in  their  object ;  the  battery  wsssur^n^d 
and  carried  ;  but  the  troops,  Bushco  wiVi 
their  victory,  and  carried  on  by  tbtir 
consequent  ardour  and  impetuosity*  pur- 
sued the  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  ih^t 
they  became  dirided  and  disordeHy ;  ^^ 
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enemy  perceiving  this,  took  advantage  of 
the  circiim^tance,  rallied,  collected  in 
great  force,  and  in  their  turn  became  the 
assailants.  The  combined  army  being 
now  obliged  to  retreat,  without  being 
able  to  recover  their  ardour,  or  to  form 
into  a  regular  and  compact  mass,  General 
O'Uara,  who  had  gone  out  himself,  after 
the  redoubt  was  taken,  in  order  to  rally 
and  encourage  the  troops,  mixed  with 
them,  and  was  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soner.  As  the  enemy  had  not  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  want  of  success,  and  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained,  when 
they  fint  made  dieir  approaches  toward 
Toulon,  they  naturally  had  their  hopes 
greatly  raised  by  the  issue  of  this  battle. 
Every  day  they  received  reinforce- 
ments ;  tliey  were  indefatigable  in  erect- 
ing batteries  against  all  the  strong  posts, 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  interrup- 
tions and  attacks  ftom  tlte  combined 
forces,  thev  accomplished  their  object 
most  completely.  The  night  of  the  18th 
of  December  was  extremely  dark  and 
tempestuous ;  it  was,  therefore,  fixed 
upon  as  favourable  for  the  execution  of 
the  design  the  enemy  had  planned :  this 
was,  to  storm  Fort  Mulgrave,  and  thus 
to  gain  the  command  of  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Toulon.  The  fort  was  stormed 
and  taken;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  day,  they  also  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
now  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
ships  from  the  inner  harbour,  and  to 
moor  them  farther  out,  in  order  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy. 

It  was  now  too  evident  that  the  place 
was  no  longer  tenable,  even  if  the  French 
should  not  augment  their  force,  or  in- 
crease their  means  of  attack.  A  general 
council  of  war  was  accordingly  held,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  immediate 
measures  for  the  evacuation  of  the  town 
and  arsenal,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ships  of  war.  On  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  on  which  this  resolution 
was  come  to,  the  artilleir,  stores,  troops, 
and  seveml  thousand  French  royalists 
were  embarked,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  The  most  important,  and 
by  far  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
measures,  still  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  execution  .of  it 'was 
committed  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  a  man 
who  has  few  equals  for  coolness  ttid 


presence  of  mind,  for  unshaken  and  de- 
termined bravery,  and  for  all  those  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  and  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  a  British  seaman. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith    had  under   his 
direction  and  command,  three  English 
and  three  Spanish  gun-boats,  and  the 
Swallow  tender.    He  first  proceeded  to 
the  arsenal,  and  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  burning  the  ships  and  stores 
which  were  in  it.    The  people  belonging 
to  the  dock-yard  had  already  substituted 
the  tri- coloured  cockade  for  the  white 
one,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  oppose  any  obstacle  or  resist- 
ance to  the  measures  that  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  ordered  to  be  taken.     He  was 
under  more  apprehension  from  the  galley 
slaves ;  they  were  in  number  at  least  six 
hundred,  and  from  some  cause  were  un- 
chained.   They  manifested  such  a  strong 
disposition  to  oppose  the  operations  of 
the  British,  that  Sir  Sydn^  thought  it 
prudent  to  point  the  guns  of  the  Swallow 
and  of  one  of  the  gun-boats  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enfilade  the  quay,  on  which 
the  slaves  must  have  land^  from  the 
galleys,  if  they  had  actually  determined 
to  attack  the  men  under  his  conmiand. 
In  order,  however,  that  this  measure 
might  not  furtlier  irritate  them,  he  gave 
them  a  solemn  and  strict  assurance,  that 
no  harm  was  meant  or  should  be  done 
them,    provided   they  remained    quiet 
spectators  of  what  was  going  on.    The 
operations  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
arsenal  were  protected  and  forwarded  by 
those  very  means  which  the  enemy  in- 
tended and  expected  to  have  impeded 
them,  for  by  keeping  up  a  fire  of  shot 
and  shells  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
the  galley  slaves,  apprehensive  of  this 
fire,  were  kept  still  more  quiet,  and  the 
republican  party  in  the  town  were  afraid 
to  leave  their  houses :  from  the  union  of 
these  two,  much  inconvenience  and  delay 
might  have  arisen,  while  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  which  prevented  them  from 
acting,  either  jointly  or  separately,  little 
or  no  interruption  was  given  to  preparing 
and  placing  combustible  matter  in  the 
different  store-houses,  and  on  board  of 
the  ships  which  were  to  be  destroyed. 

Soon  after  it  grew  dark,  the  Vulcan 
fire-ship  was  towed  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Gore ;  she  was  placed  across 
the  tier  of  the  men  of  war,  in  such  a 
Qdanner  and  position,  that  she  was  cer- 
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tain  to  do  most  complete  and  effectual 
execution,  while,  till  every  thii^  was 
ready,  her .  guns  served  still  further  to 
keep  the  galley  slaves  in  check  and  awe. 
As  soon  as  the  signal  i^reed  on  was 
made,  for  setting  fire  to  the  trains,  the 
flames  were  seen  to  rise  in  all  directions; 
the  magazine,  filled  witli  pitch,  tar, 
tallow,  oil,  and  hemp,  was  soon  in  a 
complete  blaze,  the  fire  spread  among 
the  deals  and  oUier  timber,  by  means  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  tar  that 
were  placed  in  different  parts  among 
them.  The  blaze  occasioned  by  this 
conflagration,  enabled  the  enemy  to  take 
more  certain  and  effectual  aim,  while  the 
destruction  that  was  going  on  roused 
their  fury,  and  caused  them  to  redouble 
their  fire.  At  first,  the  mast-house  did 
not  catch  fire  so  thoroughly  and  generally 
as  was  expected ;  in  onler  to  extend  and 
increase  the  flames.  Lieutenant  Middle- 
ton,  of  the  Britannia,  went  into  the  midst 
of  tliem,  exposing  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  ^e  fire  of  the  enemy :  his  tm- 
daunted  bravery,  and  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself,  excited  the  admira- 
tion, while  it  roused  the  fears,  even  of 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  called  him  off 
from  his  perilous  post  and  employment. 
The  enemy  in  the  meantime  were 
advancing,  rending  the  air  with  their 
shouts  and  republican  songs;  but  Sir 
Sydney,  with  his  accustomed  judgment 
and  skill,  had  opposed  an  obstacle  to 
their  progress,  in  the  very  means  he 
took  to  destroy  their  arsen^  and  ship- 
ping ;  for  he  had  placed  the  fire  ships  m 
such  a  manner,  that  as  their  guns  went 
off,  a  direction  was  given  them  towards 
those  quarters  from  whence  he  had  most 
to  apprehend  that  the  enemy  would  force 
their  w^  upon  him,  and  check  his  ca- 
reer. Tne  sublime  horror  of  this  scene 
was  soon  dreadfully  increased  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  circumstance,  which, 
for  a  moment,  put  a  stop  both  to  the 
operations  of  the  English,  and  to  the 
advance,  and  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
republicans.  On  board  of  the  Iris  fri- 
gate, which  lay  in  the  inner  road,  there 
were  some  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder; directions  had  been  given  to 
the  Spaniards  to  take  these  out  of  the 
frigate  and  sink  them ;  instead  of  doing 
this,  they  had  most  imprudently  and 
rashly  set  fire  to  the  frigate  with  the 
gunpowder  on  board.    By  the  explosion, 


the  air  shook  on  all  sides,  and  masses  of 
burning  timber  fell  in  all  directioiis.  Hk 
British  were  appalled  for  the  momeDt, 
and  justly  apprehensive  that  they  sbouU 
all  be  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  die  ex- 
plosion. The  boat  of  the  Terrible  ^a 
Dlown  to  pieces,  but  the  lieutenant  aod 
men  who  were  in  her,  were  picked  up 
alive,  though  dreadfully  hurt.  One  of 
the  gun-boats  lay  near  the  Iris  it  tbe 
time  of  the  explosion ;  the  vessel  «» 
shaken  to  pieces,  and  four  men  lost  their 
lives. 

The  Spanish  oflicers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  along  with  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  liaa  undertaken  to  set 
fire  to  the  ships  in  the  Basin  before  the 
town,  but  they  scarcely  attempted  to 
perform  their  task ;  they  soon  retaned, 
reporting  to  Sir  Sydney  that  the  obsta- 
cles and  difficulties  were  so  xmjpni 
and  numerous,  thft  it  was  totally  im- 
practicable. In  fact,  the  bostoessvas 
much  above  the  pitoh  of  courage  inheieoi 
in  any  but  British  sailors;  none  but 
they  could  have  preserved  their  oooloes^i 
presence  of  mind  and  intrepidity,  in  Uk 
midst  of  such  accumulated  horron  ud 
dangers.  As  soon  as  Sir  Sydney  Smrtb 
had  destroyed  the  arsenal,  he  went  sloug 
with  the  Spaniards  to  renew  the  attempt 
on  the  ships  in  the  Basin ;  bat,  in  tbe 
meantime,  the  enemy  had  manned  tbe 
flag-ship,  and  the  wall  of  the  Battery 
Royale,  from  which  they  poured  such 
repeated  and  well-directed  vollies  of 
musketry,  that  the  British  comnandcr 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abaodoo 
the  enterprise. 

There  were  still  two  seventy-four  gun 
ships  in  the  inner  road,  which  it  was  w- 
cessary,  if  possible,  to  destroy.  An  at- 
tempt had  already  been  made  on  them : 
but  It  had  been  given  up  in  consequence 
of  tlie  crews  on  board  them  manifesting 
a  determination  to  resist  the  English :  ts 
soon,  however,  as  the  conflagratioQ  sprotd 
around  them,  they  were  apprebeoM«< 
for  their  safety,  and  gladly  accepted  of 
Sir  Sydney  Smith's  offer  of  landing  than 
in  a  place  where  they  would  be  out  of 
all  danger,  provided  they  would  submit* 
and  make  no  opposition  to  the  burain^ 
of  the  ships. 

The  destruction  of  these  two  ships  bad 
scarcely  been  effected,  when  anoUiw 
powder-vessel  exploded ;  and  Sir  Sydocv 
and  his  brave  companions  were  a  setood 
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time  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger ;  around  them  on  all  sides  the 
burning  timber  feU^  so  that  whether  they 
remained  where  they  were,  or  attempted 
to  escape,  they  were  equally  exposed ; 
fortunately,  however,  not  a  single  piece 
touched  either  the  Swallow,  or  any  of 
the  gun-boats  which  accompaiiied  her. 

By  this  time  the  strength  of  the  men 
was  so  completely  exhausted,  that  th^ 
actually  dropped  on  tlieir  oars.  Their 
strength  and  activity  were  still,  however, 
necessary,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  situation  in  which  they  were : 
e?eiy  thing  had,  indeed,  been  destroyed 
which  lay  within  the  compass  of  their 
power;  but  while  thev  had  been  thus 
employed,  the  enemy  had  occupied  the 
forts  which  commanded  the  passage  out 
of  the  harbour;  from  these,  nad  the  fire 
been  well  supported  and  directed,  they 
must  have  suiikred  very  mudi ;  but  only 
a  few  ill-directed  shot  were  fired,  so  that, 
without  any  loss,  they  reached  the  place 
appointed  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  and  took  off  as  many  of  them  as 
the  vessels  could  hold. 

An  occurrence  which  displayed  great 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  took  place 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  soon  after  that 
town  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
Captain  Hood,  in  the  Juno,  being  igno- 
rant of  that  event,  and  having  on  board 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  super- 
numeraries, who  were  intended  for  Lord 
Hood's  fleet,  and  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  ventured, 
without  making  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  to 
stand  in,  late  in  the  evening,  towards  the 
harbour  of  Toulon.  Soon  after  he  en- 
tered the  inner  harbour,  the  ship  ground- 
ed, when  a  boat  came  on  board  from  tlie 
shore.  Still  Captain  Hood  had  no  sus- 
picion that  the  place  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  till,  by  the  lignt  of  the 
moon,  one  of  his  midshipmen  discovered 
that  the  officer  who  had  come  in  the  boat 
wore  the  tri-colonred  cockade.  The  ship 
was  still  aground,  but  every  effort  was 
instantaneously  made  to  save  her.  The 
Frenchmen  were  ordered  below ;  in  an 
instant  every  officer  and  man  was  at  his 
duty,  and  in  three  minutes,  every  sail  in 
the  ship  was  set:  fortunately,  at  this 
most  important  and  critical  period,  a  flaw 
of  wind  came  down  the  narbour — the 
cable  was  cut — the  ship  started  from  the 
shore — ^the  head  sails  filled — and  she 


was  soon  under  way.  Still,  however, 
the  forts  were  to  be  passed,  and  they 
were  already  apprised  of  what  was  going 
on.  As  soon  as  Captain  Hood  was  as- 
sured that  his  ship  would  keep  the  way 
she  had  got,  he  ordered  the  guns  to  be 
got  ready;  as  he  passed  close  along 
shore,  the  batteries  fired  on  him,  but 
they  did  no  injury ;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
necessary  to  return  the  fire,  except  against 
one  battery,  which  he  soon  silenced.  In 
less  Uian  an  hour  from  the  time  Captain 
Hood  discovered  his  mistake,  the  Juno 
was  out  of  all  danger. 

THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO,  JULY,  1815. 

The  following  graphical  description 
of  a  visit  to  Uie  memorable  plains 
of  Waterloo  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing to  all.  The  author  sets  out  from 
Brussels,  and  says,  **  We  had  scarcely 
travelled  three  or  four  miles  before 
traces  of  recent  events  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  bones  and  graves  of  horses :  these 
were  ensued  by  patches  of  fresh  growing 
corn,  that  had  sprouted  up  from  seeds  in 
the  straw,  upon  wliick  virouoded  men 
had  been  temporarily  rested.  Then  came 
wrecks  of  shoes,  caps,  hats,  belts,  knap- 
sacks, and  other  articles,  which,  amidst 
such  a  deluge  of  other  booty,  had  pro- 
bably been  overlooked  by  the  country 
people,  till  they  were  not  worth  carrying 
avray.  In  some  places  the  vestiges  of 
accidents  were  pomted  out,  where  wag- 
gons had  been  overthrown  in  this  scene 
of  terrible  confusion :  and,  further  on, 
along  the  banks  by  the  road  side,  and 
through  the  more  distant  trees,  were  many 
hillocks  that  marked  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  staggered  under  their  wounds  till 
they  fell  to  rise  no  more.  During  some 
part  of  our  way  through  the  forest  we 
were  annoyed  by  a  most  intolerable  smell 
of  putrefaction,  against  which  our  driver 
haa  armed  himself  by  a  pipje,  which  he 
lighted  at  the  last  village :  it  arose,  not 
as  we  naturally  imagined,  from  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  though  they  might  have  had 
some  share  in  it,  but  principally  from 
vast  quantities  of  decayed  leafage,  with 
which,  and  a  mixture  of  black  mud,  we 
saw  scores  of  country  people  plastering  up 
and  repairing  the  banks  by  the  road  side. 

"Near  the  skirts  of  the  forest  by 
Waterloo,  a  number  of  trees  helped  to 
authenticate  part  of  the  memorable  his- 
tory.   The  horses  placed  round  then^ 
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during  or  after  the  battle,  had,  from  want 
of  better  food,  one  may  presume,  gnawed 
off  every  bit  of  bark  within  their  reach. 

**  We  were  at  length  cheered,  at  the  end 
of  a  three  hours'  ride,  by  a  sight  of  War 
terloo  chuTth,  peeping  from  between  the 
trees,  and  announcing,  as  the  first  con- 
spicuous object,  our  near  approach  to 
the  village. 

"Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  a 
little  inn,  which  depended,  probably,  in 
times  past,  upon  travellers  who  baited 
there  m  their  way  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi,  and  other  places  :  by  the 
conflux  of  visitors  to  the  field  of  battle, 
it  had,  however,  become  a  house  of  great 
resort ;  and  as  several  other  parties  bad 
repaired  thither  for  the  same  purpose  as 
ours,  to  order  preparations  tor  dinner, 
while  we  repaired  to  Mount  St.  Jean, 
&c.  the  kitchen,  with  men  cooks  and 
females,  old  women  and  young  ones, 
crowded  about  a  fire-place  of  no  modem 
fashion,  some  plucking  fowls  and  pi« 
geons,  others  shelling  peas,  or  scraping 
carrots,  &c.  with  mine  nost  in  his  white 
jacket  and  nightcap,  his  curious  guests, 
and  their  pipe-smoking  conductors,  dis- 
played altogether  a  scene  of  very  amusing 
Dustle. 

"  The  little  village  of  Mount  St.  Jean 
seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  point  to 
which  the  French  ever  penetrated,  as 
their  official  accounts  of  tne  battle  state, 
Uiat  after  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  wood  of  Hougou- 
mont,  a  part  of  d'Erlon's  corps  suc- 
ceeded, under  cover  of  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  in  an  attack  upon  tnis  village, 
and  from  the  acknowleagment  of  *  loss* 
and '  disorganization,  owing  to  charges 
of  British  cavalry,'  that  immediately 
follows  this  assertion,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  presently  after  driven 
back. 

"  Near  the  end  of  St,  Jean,  the  two 
high  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles 
meet.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
by  this  period  (July  22nd)  every  spot, 
every  orchard,  bam,  and  outhouse,  must 
have  been  ransacked;  yet  did  wc  see 
peasants  about  every  part  of  the  field  of 
tmttle,  searching,  in  spite  of  their  enemy, 
the  plough,  for  the  miserable  booty  of 
brass  eagles,  shells,  and  bullets, 

"  On  the  left  of  the  road,  just  beyond 
St.  Jean,  we  saw  a  field  closely,  and 
almoft  entirely,  covered  by  pieces  of 


brass  artillery,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  French. 

"At  length  we  were  told  by  our  guide 
that  'we  had  now  before  us  the  field  of 
battle.'  The  ground  was  in  many  poitt 
thrown  up  in  irregular  heaps,  the  smaller 
hillocks  markine  the  graves  of  indiri- 
duals,  principally  officers,  and  one  im- 
mense mass,  near  the  farm-house  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  contained  an  enomious 
heap  of  slain.  Those  who  had  candour 
enough  to  respect  valour  in  an  enemy 
might  have  penetrated  the  light  surface 
with  their  'mind's  eye,'  and  miogled 
with  sighs  for  the  fate  of  thdr  own  h^k 
countrymen,  some  feelings  of  geaerous 
sympathy  and  respect  for  many  agiUant 
Frenchman,  laid  at  lasting  peace  with 
those  against  whom  his  utmost  fuiy  had 
been  recently  directed.  These  bodio 
were  but  thinly  covered,  and  had  been 
thrown  in  with  very  little  ceremony. 
The  hand  of  one  poor  fellow  was  still 
exposed  above  the  surfece  of  the  bank 
by  the  road  side  here,  and  in  anote 
place,  near  the  observatory,  we  found  > 
corpse  which  had  been  little  mora  tlban 
half  buried.  On  the  richt  and  left  ve 
were  shewn  ravines  ana  quairies  that 
might  have  baffled  the  feet  of  Alpine 
mules,  but  down  which  our  life  Gnaris 
the  Scotch  Greys,  and,  I  believe,  other 
cavalry,  charged  the  enemy. 

"  A  few  hundred  yards  further  on  the 
road  we  stopped  again,  opposite  the  en- 
trance  to  tne  farm  of  La  UayeSaiotr. 
Here  were  more  traces  of  the  'tug  of 
war ;'  the  graves  of  the  slain  were  again 
prominent  objects,  and  from  the  state  in 
which  we  found  the  walls  and  battenil 
slating,  it  was  evident  that  tlib  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict.  These  weit 
but  a  sort  of  frontispiece  to  the  story  of 
death  and  devastation  that  we  fbond 
wiUiin.  Tlie  straw-yard  was  Utertlly 
covered  widi  wrecks  of  shoes,  boot?, 
foraging-ca})S  of  various  kinds,  1^ 
cockades,  knapsacks,  canteens,  oil-skio^ 
broken  cartouch-boxes,  stodtsof  muAets 
scabbaids,  gaiters,  leaves  of  music,  and 
other  books,  playing-cards,  lerthera 
straps,  rags  that  had  stanched  the  biood 
of  the  wounded,  and  tatten  of  efenrdf 
scription;  and  the  house,  the  stabh»» 
and  piggeries  were  ruinously  tinfit  f(* 
habitation:  yet,  as  if  it  had  hceo^ 
make  a  sort  of  'darkness  visible,' aod 
move  the  apathy  of  those  who  oeaW 
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look  about  these  premises  with  indiffer- 
ence, one  part  of  their  ancient  family  re- 
mained, and  broke  the  silent  horror  of  the 
scene — these  were  the  poor  pigeons,  who 
were  fluttering  about,  and  perching  upon 
the  roofs :  their  appearance  was  distress- 
ing, for  tliey  seemed  to  miss  the  hands 
which  used  to  feed  them. 

''A  double  motive  induced  the  French 
to  direct  some  of  their  most  tremendous 
attacks  upon  this  part  of  the  British 
lines.  In  the  first  place,  they  hoped  to 
turn  tlieir  lef\,  which  extended  but  a  little 
way  beyond  it  (to  Ter  la  Haye),  and 
thus  destroying  their  commimication  with 
Blucher,  to  annihilate  tliem  before  the 
Prussians  could  advance  to  their  assist- 
ance; and,  secondly,  La  Haye  Sainte 
commanded  the  great  road  to  Brussels, 
in  possession  of  which,  they  expected  to 
revolutionize  all  Belgium.  They  suc- 
ceeded at  one  time  in  surrounding  this 
post,  and  as  in  this  situation  no  assist- 
ance could  be  afforded  to  those  within, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  invincible  con- 
stancy with  which  they  had  maintained 
it,  till  every  bullet  had  been  expended,  was 
attested  not  by  the  ruined  state  of  the  wails 
alone,  already  spoken  of,  but  also  by  the 
shivered  and  perforated  condition  of  the 
doors  and  gates  that  helped  to  inclose  it. 

*'The  bam  was  not  very  picturesque, 
hut  its  hbtory  is  memorable  indeed  I 
We  have  been  told,  that  the  wounded 
were  dressed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
afterwards  sent  off  in  waggons  to  Brus- 
i'ds.  It  was  in  this  extensive  building 
that  more  than  five  hundred  limbs  were 
amputated :  what  hospital  of  contem- 
porary establishmrat  can  vie  with  it? 
fhe  wounded  were  brought  in  faster 
than  the  surgeons  could  perform  their 
office,  which  must  have  been  an  arduous 
one.  They  had  only  a  little  bread  and 
wine  to  sustain  them  through  it,  and 
before  they  had  time  to  administer  relief 
to  all  who  required  amputation,  the  pe- 
riod arrived  for  dressing  those  again  who 
had  been  first  under  their  hands.  Several 
waggon  loads  of  straw  and  rushes,  upon 
which  these  unfortunates  had  been  rested, 
^till  remained  here  ;  to  the  right  of  the 
passage,  and  near  the  shattered  door,  the 
Walls  were  stained  with  human  blood. 

^*  A  few  paces  further  on,  and  close  to 
the  road  side,  I  came  tq  an  object  which 
will  be  long  remembered  in  history :  this 


was  the  '  Hotel  de  la  BtUe  Alliance  ei  d 
Wellington,*  This  hotel  is  a  miserable 
little  ale-house,  depending  apparently 
upon  the  custom  ot  waggon-ctivers,  or 
serving,  perhaps,  as  a  paste  aux  cheoaur 
to  the  diligences  tliat  pass  it  in  their  way 
between  Brussels  and  Charleroi,  or  other 
places,  its  roof  covers  the  habitations 
of  both  men  and  beasts,  for  compute 
have  admittance  by  the  froot  door,  and 
behind  was  the  entrance  to  a  stable 
which  occupied  nearly  half  the  house. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention,  that  at 
this  spot  the  two  heroes  Wellington  and 
Blucher  met  to  congratuUte  each  other 
after  the  decision  of  victory  in  their  favour. 

'*  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
hotel,  and  also  close  to  the  road  side, 
stood  a  little  cottage,  remarkable  for  its 
having  been  one  of  Napoleon's  points  of 
reconnoissance.  Behmd  it  there  had 
bq^n  a  garden  and  orchard,  but  these  were 
utterly  ruined :  a  few  trees,  indeed,  re- 
mained, but  their  branches  had  been 
shivered  to  pieces  by  cannon  and  musket 
shot ;  and  as  to  the  others,  of  which  no- 
thing but  vestiges  of  stumps  were  left, 
they  had  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  the  dead,  who  were  lying 
around  the  premises  in  heaps.  Tlie 
greenness  of  the  wood,  however,  soaked 
too  as  it  was  by  heavy  rains,  soon  showed 
that  this  expeoient  was  more  tedious  and 
troublesome  than  interment,  or  there 
might  not  have  been  left  a  tree  round 
the  spot  for  miles. 

"  Every  article  of  furniture  belonging 
to  this  cottage  had  been  destroyed  or 
taken  away,  and  nothing  remained  therein 
but  bricks,  mortar,  tiles,  straw,  tattered 
bee-hives,  and  other  rubbish.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  garrisoned,  and  hotly  con- 
tested; for  besides  tlie  ruined  state  of  the 
tiling,  there  were  bullets  in  abundance 
among  the  rubbish  of  the  apartments  and 
passage  below :  I  saw  a  woman  pick  out 
three. 

**  The  upper  story  must  have  been  an 
excellent  observatory ;  for,  till  surrounded 
by  hostile  forces,  its  walls  afforded  ample 
protection  from  small  shot,  and  it  com- 
manded a  most  extensive  prospect.  The 
spaces  between  the  rafters  presented  a 
view  of  the  whole  of  that  track  of  coun- 
try, along  which  part  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  other  corps,  under  Counts 
d'Erlon,  Lobau,&c.  advanced  to  attack 
the  left  centre  and  extreme  left  of  the 
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British  lines,  and  keep  the  Prussians  in 
check.    Through  the  front,  or  rood  side 
of  the  roof,  every  scene  of  action  about 
Hougoumont,  and  towaids   Braine  la 
Leuo,  &c.  could  be  seen ;  and  a  small 
hole  near  the  chimney's  side,  where  a 
few  bricks  had  been  removed,  evidently 
for  the  purpose,  completely  overlooked 
the  whole  of  tfie  great  road  leading  up 
by  La  Haye  Sainte,  towards  Waterloo 
and  Brussels.    According  to  tlie  narra- 
tive of  Bonaparte's  guide.  La  Coste,  it 
appears  that  his  attention  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies  was  directed  through 
this  opening,  and  through  the  rafters, 
from  four  o'clock  till  seven  in  the  evening.  I  as  my  uncle  Toby  called  Trim's  accoom 


single  individual  engaged  there,  vould 
seem  almost  a  miracle.  The  house  wis 
set  fire  to.  Mid  utterly  destroyed  in  this 
^JeU  affrtofi  and,  honible  to  rdaic!  sU 
the  wounded  who  had  been  lodged  theran, 
for  shelter  under  their  sufferings,  ptrishcd 
in  the  flames. 

<<  By  vray  of  appendix  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  you  must  allow  me 
to  add  a  page  or  two  more  of  incidents, 
reports,  and  observations  that  I  picked 
up  at  Waterloo,  and  which  will  not 
admit  of  any  tlung  like  order  in  tiidr 
arrangement. 

"The  first,  like  the  *pre//y  ftctval 


"Opposite  the  Hotel  de  la  Belle 
Alliance,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  high  road  passing 
by  it,  stands  the  wood  of  Hougouraont, 
with  the  adjacent  chateeaif  gardens,  and 
orchard  of  M.  de  GoumonL  Tliis  was 
a  spot  too  memorable  to  be  passed  with- 
out any  other  than  distant  observation, 
and  we  made  our  way  to  it  across  some 
ruined  com  fields. 

"  I  have  staled  the  objects  which  in- 
duced the  French  to  attack  La  Ilaye 
Sainte  with  such  persevering  impetuosity. 
Hougouroont  was  a  i>oint  of  equal  im- 
portance to  them,  because  the  possession 
of  it  would  have  given  them  a  most  fatal 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  our  line.  It 
was  here,  then,  tl<nt  the  great  battle  of 
the  18ih  commenced,  by  a  tremendous 
cross  fire  from  three  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  cover  of  which  the  French 
pushed  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
into  the  wood  and  orchard.  A  brigade 
of  guards,  under  Colonel  McDonald  and 
Lord  Saltoun,  had  been  stationed  here. 


of  the  negro  giri  who  *  had  sufiered  per- 
secution, and  learned  mercy/  is  a  pfcaJ- 
ing  trait  of  Flemish  humunity .  A  youm: 
soldier  (the  name  of  his  regiment  ki* 
escaped  me,)  told  us  that  his  corps  a)ui 
two  others  had  been  ordered  down  in 
line  to  attack   a  wood,  of  which  thf 
French  had  possession  :  not  a  man  wts 
visible;  and  they  had  nearly  approacbrf 
its  skirts,  vdien  a  little  drummer  Uvf 
sprang  out  to  the  fit)nt,  and  gave  t!ir 
signal,  by  his  ruba-dub-dub,  to  thou- 
sands within,   who    instantly    assaiM 
them  in  such  overwhelming  number*, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Il«' 
received  a  contusion  on  the  head,  whir b 
obliged  him  to  crawl  away  as  well  ts 
he  could  to  a  distant  cottage,  where  a  »» • 
man  (man's  kindest  friend  in  *uffcTm^ 
and  affliction!)  received  him,  bound  uj.U-* 
wounds,  and  sheltered  him,  till  he  was 
sufiiciently  recovered  to  rejoin  his  corps. 
"  Every  vilh^^,  every  house,  round 
the  field  of  battle,  had  been  conv«t«i 
into  an  hospital.    The  inn  at  Watertoo 


with  some  other  troops,  and  they  main-    had  been  obliged  to  find  accoroodaiiw 
tftinpH   thpir  no«t-  nnrl   Hianntofi   ovorv    f^^  seventccu  wouudcd  mcD,  and  in  thf 

miserable  stable  at  I-a  Belle  Alliance*^ 


tained  their  post,  and  disputed  every 
tree,  hedge,  walk,  and  avenue,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity.  The  wood,  the 
chateauy  orchard,  and  gardens,  with  every 
object  about  them,  bore  evidences  of  the 
murderous  conflict.  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
when  I  say,  that,  in  that  part  of  the 
wood  nearest  to  the  house,  nearly  half 
the  trees  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
cannon-shot,  shells,  and  grenades,  which 
had  swept  their  upp^r  parts  from  the 
stems,  and  those  which  remained  stand- 
ing, were  scathed  about  their  branches, 
and  so  closely  covered  on  every  side 
with  marks  of  musket-shot,  from  their 
roots  upwards,  that  the  survival  of  a 


same  number  had  been  lodged. 

"  The  false  reports  so  maliciously  |«»- 
pogated  and  readily  credited  in  BrosrlN 
cost  many  lives ;  for,  under  a  persuasion 
that  the  allies  had  been  beaten,  many  « 
the  wounded  English  in  that  town  »«»• 
instantly  sent  off  to  Antwerp,  and  by «»» 
precipitancy  of  their  removal,  se^Ttal  dieii 
on  the  road." 


London:— Printed  by  Jonarn  La«t.  ^"  V 
Edward-street,  llampsteail- rc«d. -PaWi"^  ^' 
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PKfcemoster-row ;  and  sold  by  all  Bogtodton  « 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  22, 1837. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BA2W0CKBURN. 


No  event  is  recorded  hy  liistorians 
nith  grraler  pride  than' the.' memorable 
battle  Toughlon  the  24t)iof  June,  1314, 
between  Ihc  English  aiid  Scottish  armies 
oil  the  field  of  Jinn  nook  bum,  which 
s(.-cured  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
Kn:^lish  as  well  ea  Scottish  miters,  have 
crlrbrated  tlial  victory  nith  an  energy, 
aiid  atthesorae  lime  nith  Dprai%noTthy 
impartiality,  nhich  could  only  have  been 
prompted  by  the  honest  conviction  that 
the  battle  of  fbeedou  was  fouglit  and 
won  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn ;  end 
that  its  chosen  champion  was  Ilobert  the 
Brure,  grandson  of  him  who  was  the 
rompetLlor  of  John  Haliol  for  the  impe- 
rial diadem  of  Scotland. 

Many  combats  were  gallantly  siis- 
liiined  by  llic  Scots,  before  the  liecisive 
Ittllle,  now  about  to  be  described,  wu 

Vot.  II. 


fouglil,  whic'i  effeclually  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  the 
first  of^that  name,  king  of  England,  and 
totally  and  for  ever  defeated  his  purpose 
to  reduce  Scotland  by  force  of  arms. 

Exceplini!  the  castles  of  Berwick  and 
Stirling,  which  still  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  Bruce  had  seize<l 
on  the  principal  fortresses  llirouglmut 
the  kingdom.  Stirlint;  held  out  to  tlte 
last,  having  been  defended  with  great 
bravely  by  Sir  Philip  Moubmy  against 
the  valour  and  skill  of  Edward  Bruce, 
the  Scottish  king's  brotlier,  who  in  vain 
made  every  possible  elTort  to  redure  e 
fortress  of  so  much  importance,  being  a 
key  to  all  beyond  llie  (orth ;  and  in  tie 
event  of  a  defeat,  a  place  of  safety  and 
retreat.  Tired  out,  and  impatient  of  so 
fruitless  an   enierpriie,   Edward   Bruce 
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offered  tenns  of  capitulation  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Stirling  cattle,  which  were 
anjeed  to,  upon  condition,  that  if  no 
rt^lief  from  England  arrived  by  St.  John's 
day,  1314,  Moubray  should  open  the 
gates  to  the  besiegers. 

Bruce  was  much  displeased  with  his 
brother  for  having  granted  such  a  truce, 
yet  he  consented  to  ratify  it.  The  space 
of  time  agreed  upon,  allowed  ample 
leisure  to  the  English  king  to  collect  his 
forces  for  the  relief  of  the  castle,  the 
almost  only  remaining  strong-hold  which 
he  now  possessed  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Itobert  felt  that  he  must  either  oppose 
him  in  battle  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
or  by  retreating  in  such  circumstances, 
lessen  the  great  fame  and  advantages 
which  he  had  acquired. 

The  English  king  having  efiected  a 
temporary  reconciliatiou  with  his  re- 
fractory nobility,  who,  shortly  before 
this  time,  not  only  refused  to  attend  his 
army,  but  even  to  assemble  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  his  summons,  lost  no  time  in 
making  all  the  preparations  which  his 
great  power  and  resources  allowed  of,  to 
relieve  tlie  castle  of  Stirling,  in  the  first 
place,  and  recover  the  revolted  kingdom 
to  bis  authority,  in  the  second.  lie 
summoned  the  whole  power  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Ber- 
wick, on  the  11th  of  June ;  invited  to 
his  aid  Eth  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  native 
Irish  of  Connaught,  and  twenty- six  other 
Irish  chieftains  ;  summoned  his  English 
subjects  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  standard, 
ancl  put  both  them  and  the  Irish  auxili- 
aries under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
I J  Ister.  "  So  vast,"  says  Barbour,  "  was 
the  army  which  was  now  collected,  that 
nothing  nearly  so  numerous  had  ever 
before  been  arrayed  by  England,  and  no 
force  that  Scotland  could  produce  mieht 
possibly  have  been  able  to  withstand  it 
m  the  open  field."  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ships  was  also  ordered  for  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  sea,  and  for 
transporting  provisions  and  warlike  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  English  army. 

Edward  entered  JScotland  with  liigh 
hopes  of  reconquering  it.  His  army  was 
led  northwards  as  to  certain  victory.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  all  descriptions, 
collected  from  Flanders,  Gascony,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  England,  and  a  few  dis- 
contented persons  from  Scotland,  traitors 
and  the  sons  of  traitors.    They  were  bent 


on  mischief,  blood  and  rapine,  and  their 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  about 
100,000! 

The  Scottish  king,  meanwhile,  u^ed 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  provide  tide- 
quately  against  the  approaching  contest, 
resolved  resolutely  to  defend  the  hoooor 
and    independence  of   the  crown  ED>i 
kingdom,  which  through  so  maoydaogt-T* 
and   difiicnlties  he  tad  achieved,   ilf 
appointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  IJ^ 
forces  at  the  Torwood,  between  Falkiri 
and  Stirling.    The  fighting  men  9atent- 
bled  in  consequence  of  his  summoci^ 
somewhat  exceeded  thirl?  thou^nd  ta 
number,  besides  abouU  fineen  thoasaovi 
unarmed  and  undisciplined  followers  (.•< 
the  camp^  as  was  usual  in  those  tiioe». 

Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bnye 
took  up  his  position  in  a  field  not  f«: 
from  Stilling,  then  known  by  the  oaiLr 
of  New  Pan:,  which  bad  the  castle  ^a 
the  left,  and  the  brook  or  bum  of  Baix- 
nock  on  the  right.  The  banks  of  tiie 
rivulet  were  steep  and  rugged,  and  il-^ 
ground  between  it  and  Stirling;,  heijz 
part  of  a  park  or  chacey  was  partly  opts, 
and  partly  broken  by  oopaewood  aocl 
marshy  ground.  Tlie  place  was  naturaiU 
well  adapted  for  oppoaing  and  embar- 
rassing the  operations  of  cavaliy ;  and  tn 
strengthen  it  yet  more,  Bmoe  dirertc^ 
deep  pitfalls  to  be  dug  along  the  whV^ 
extent  of  his  line,  and  ordered  them  io 
be  planted  ¥nth  sharp-pointed  slak(<. 
and  covered  over  with  turf,  so  much  ft- 
sembling  the  natural  appearance  of  tfcr 
grounds  adjacent,  as  to  elude  detcctioo 

This  done,  king  Robert  divided  hi- 
regular  forces  into  four  divisions.  Tbr* 
of  these  occupied  the  intended  liiif  of 
battle,  from  the  brook  ofBannock,whi«& 
covered  his  right  flank,  to  the  villK^  ^ 
St.  Ninians,  where  their  left  must  hau 
remained  somewhat  exposed  to  the  pirr- 
son  of  Stirling  in  their  rtar;  Bruce,  |»t- 
haps,  trusting  in  this  dispositioo  veer 
little  to  the  honour  of  ^louliray,  who  !■» 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  jwerlodiv 
from  making  any  attack,  but  piohaKi 
more  to  his  real  inability  of  giving:  >*•» 
effectual  annoyance.  Kdwnrd  IW^i^^ 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  tho^v-thn*- 
divisions,  which  was  strencth^nc*!  h>  ** 
strong  body  of  cavalr}*  under  K«th»  *•* 
mareschal  of  Scotland,  to  ysUitn  ^  - 
committed  the  chan^  of  tttai-kinc  ''■• 
English  archers ;  Sir  James  Domrla*.  •*»  • 
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the  young  Steiward  of  Scotland,  led  the 
central  division  ;  and  Thomas  Randolph, 
the  king's  nephew,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Moray,  the  left.  The  king  himself  com- 
manded the  fourth  or  reserve  division,com- 
posed  of  the  men  of  Argyle,  the  islanders, 
and  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick.  The  un- 
armed followers  of  the  camp,  amounting, 
as  we  have  said,  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  were  placed  in  a  valley  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  separated  from  the 
Held  by  an  eminence  since  denominated, 
it  is  supposed  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Gillies — that  is,  the  servants*  hill. 
These  dispositions  were  made  upon  the 
22nd  of  June,  1314 ;  and  next  day, 
being  Sunday,  the  alarm  reached  the 
Scottish  camp  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  from  Edinburgh.  Sir  James 
l^ouglas  and  the  roareschal,  Keith,  were 
despatched  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  re- 
connoitre the  English  army,  then  in  full 
march  from  Falkirk,  where  it  had  halted 
a  day  for  refreshment,  towards  Stirling. 
They  soon  returned,  and,  in  private,  in- 
formed the  king  of  the  formidable  state 
of  the  enemy ;  but  gave  out,  publicly, 
that  the  English,  though  indeed  a  nu- 
merous host,  seemed  ill  commanded,  and 
without  discipline.  The  hasty  collection 
of  the  forces,  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  his  troops,  and  the  hurried  march  of 
Edward  into  Scotland,  might  give  some 
colour  of  truth  to  this  latter  information  ; 
but  no  sight,  we  are  told  by  tlie  ancient 
uuthcMTS,  could  In  reality  be  more  im- 
posing and  formidable  than  the  advance 
of  that  great  army,  in  which  were  con- 
centrated the  whole  available  chivalry, 
and  all  the  martial  pomp,  which  the 
j>ower  and  riches  of  the  English  monarch 
could  command. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  Edward 
arrived  on  the  6eld  of  battle,  and  pitched 
his  tent  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  firuce, 
who  had  unnirled  the  royal  banner  of 
Sc^otland,  and  calmly  awaited  his  coming. 
Itobert  waB  particularly  anxious  that  no 
succours  from  tlie  English  army  should 
f>e  allowed,  previous  to  the  engagement, 
to  reach  the  garrison  in  Stirling  castle, 
and  enjoined  Randolph,  who  had  the 
onunand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish 
ai-my,  to  be  vigilant  in  repelling  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  for  that 
l^urpose.  This  precaution  was  not  un- 
Ticcessary ;  for,  ere  sunset,  as  the  English 
forces  drew  neftr^  a  Cine  body  of  cavaby^ 


to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  was 
detached  from  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Clifford,  who,  making 
a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  the  east 
and  north  of  St.  Ninians,  attempted  by 
that  means  to  pass  the  front  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  and  approach  Stirling  castle. 
King  Robert  himself  was  among  the  first 
who  perceived  them,  and  coming  hastily 
up  to  Randolph,  with  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  his  countenance,  he  exclaimed, 
''Thoughtless  man  I  you  have  suffered 
the  enemy  to  pass  where  you  were  set  to 
keep  the  vray.  A  rose  has  fallen  from 
your  chaplet  1"  On  receiving  tliis  sharp 
reproof,  Randolph  instantly  made  haste, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  spearmen, 
to  redeem  liis  negligence,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  The  English  cavalry,  per- 
ceiving his  advance,  wheeled  rouna  to 
attack  him.  Randolph  drew  up  his 
small  body  of  men  into  the  form  of  an 
orb,  presenting  a  front  of  spears  ex- 
tending outwards  on  all  sides,  and  with 
steady  resolution  awaited  ihe  charge 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  porcupine  fonn 
were  they  assailed  on  every  side  by  tlie 
greatly  superior  force  of  Clifford's  ca- 
valry, but  without  effect.  At  the  first 
onset  a  considerable  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  unhorsed,  and  Sir  William 
D*Aimecourte,  or  D'Aynccourt,  as  the 
name  is  sometimes  spelled,  an  officer  of 
rank  and  reputation,  was  slain.  The 
rencontre  took  place  in  sight  of  both 
armies,  and  in  view  of  the  garrison  of 
Stirling,  and  was  fought  with  valour  on 
both  sides.  Bmce,  attended  by  several 
of  his  chiefs  and  principal  officers,  beheld 
it  from  a  rising  ground,  supposed  to  be 
the  round  hill  immediately  upon  the 
west  of  St.  Ninians,  now  called  Cockshot 
hUl. 

Surrounded,  however,  as  he  was,  there 
seemed  no  chance  by  which  Randolph 
and  his  desperate  band  might  escape 
speedy  destruction .  Si r  J  ames  Douglas, 
who  witnessed  with  deep  interest  the 
jeopardy  of  his  friend,  requested  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  go  to  his  support. 

"You  shall  not  move  from  your 
ground,"  said  Robert,  "let  Randolph 
extricate  himself  as  he  best  may.  I  will 
not,  for  him,  break  purpose.** 

"In  truth,"  replied  Douglas,  afler  a 
pause,  "  I  cannot  stand  by,  and  see 
Randolph  perish ;  and,  with  your  leave, 
I  muit  aid  am." 
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The  king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent ; 
and  Douglas  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friend.  The  generous  support  of 
the  good  knight  was  not  required ;  for, 
he  had  not  advanced  far,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  English  to  waver,  and  fall 
into  confusion.  Ordering  his  followers 
to  halt,  "those  brave  men,"  said  he, 
"have  repulsed  the  enemy,  let  us  not 
diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it."  The 
assailants  had  indeed  begun  to  flag  in 
tlieir  fruitless  efforts;  when  Randolph, 
who  watched  well  his  opportunity,  orcier- 
ing,  in  his  turn,  a  sudden  and  furious 
charge  among  them,  put  the  whole  body 
to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  only  one  man  out  of  the 
whole  of  iiandolph's  brave  band  having 
been  slain.  Randolph  and  his  company, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  returned  to 
the  camp,  amidst  acclamations  of  uni- 
versal joy.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  victory,  two  stones  were  reared 
up  in  that  field,  and  are  still  to  be  seen 
there.  They  stand  in  a  spot,  which  has 
been  lately  enclosed  for  a  garden,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village  of  Newhouse, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
south  port  of  Stirling. 

This  spirited  combat  was  yet  scarcely 
over  in  one  part  of  the  field,  when  ano- 
ther of  a  still  more  extraordinary  and 
striking  character,  was  destined  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  both  armies.  The  Eng- 
lish army,  which  had  slowly  advanced, 
in  order  of  battle,  towards  the  Scottish 
|)osition,  had,  at  length,  before  evening, 
approached  so  near,  that  the  two  op- 
posing vanguards  came  distinctly  into 
view  of  each  other.  Bruce  was  then 
riding  leisurely  along  the  front  of  the 
Scottish  line,  mounted  on  a  small  palfrey, 
having  a  battle  axe  in  his  hand,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  his  knights  by  a  circlet 
or  crown  of  gold  over  his  helmet,  as  was 
the  manner  in  those  days.  Sir  Henry 
de  Bohun,  an  English  knight,  armed  at 
all  points,  chanced  to  ride  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  companions,  when,  re- 
cognising the  Scottish  king  alone,  he  rode 
full  tilt  towards  him,  with  his  spear 
couched,  trusting  to  have  unhorsed!  or 
slain  him  on  tlje  spot.  Robert  calmly 
awaited  the  encounter,  avoided  agilely 
the  spear  of  his  adversary,  and  next  in- 
stant raising  himself  in  tlie  stirrups,  he 
struck  Bohun,  as  he  passed,  to  the  earth, 


with  a  blow  of  his  baUle-axe,  so  power- 
fully dealt  as  to  cleave  the  steel  Mmtrt 
of  the  knight,  and  break  the  handle  of 
the  axe  into  two.  The  Scots,  much 
animated  by  this  exploit  of  their  leader, 
advanced  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
vanguard  of  the  English,  who  immedi- 
ately fell  back  in  some  confusioD  upca 
their  main  body,  leaving  a  few  of  tlb^ir 
num1)er  slain  npon  the  field.  When  the 
Scottish  army  had  again  recovered  order, 
some  of  the  king's  principal  men  gathered 
about  him,  and  kindly  rebuked  KobtTt 
for  his  imprudence  in  exposing  himselt. 
Tlie  king,  conscious  of  the  justness  of 
their  remarks,  said  nothing  but  that  be 
was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his  good  battltr 
axe. 

These  two  incidents  occurring  so  op- 
portunely upon  the  eve  of  battle, strength- 
ened the  confidence,  and  greatly  animawd 
the  courage  of  the  patriot  army ;  whife, 
in  a  like  degree,  they  abashed  and  d&- 
pirited  the  proud  host  of  the  enemy. 

On   Monday,  the  24th  of  June,  ns 
break  of  day,  die  two  armies  mnstMcd 
in  order  of  battle.    Tlie  van  of  the  Eng- 
lish, consisting  of  archers  and  lanoemes, 
was  commanded  by  tlie  Earl  of  Ghw- 
cester,  nephew  of  king  Edward,  and  ilie 
Earl  of  Hereford,  constable  of  EogUnd 
The  main  body,  comprising  nine  gitai 
divisions,  was  led  on  by  tlie  king  in  per- 
son, attended  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Giles  D* Argentine,  a  knight  ut 
Rliodes,  and  a  chosen  body  of  fiw  hun- 
dred well  armed    horse,  as   his  l<ody 
guards.    The  nature  of  Uie  ground  did 
not  permit  the  extension  of  this  fa>* 
force,  the  van  division  alone  oocupyins 
the  whole  front  of  battle,  so  that  to  ik 
Scots  they  appeared  as  composing  o» 
great  compact  column  of  men. 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  the  order  »• 
have  already  describea.  Maurice,  Abbc< 
of  Inchaffrey,  placing  himself  vm  on 
eminence  in  view  of  the  whole  Scottish 
army,  celebrated  high  mass,  the  m*^ 
solemn  and  imposing  oeri'mony  of  tli- 
Catholic  worship.    Tlien  ^lassing  ■h'*^ 
the  line  barefooted,  bearing  a  cnirifix  w 
his  hand,  he  exhorted  the  Scots  i«  ^ 
but  forcible  words  to  corolNU  for  ilittr 
rights  and  their  liberties ;  upon  ^k*^* 
the  whole  army  knelt  down  and  rwiei'*'* 
his  lK*nediction.     \\\wn  king   Wwinl 
saw  the  small  and  un pretending  Mtny  «< 
his  hardy  euemies,  he  seemed  surpn**?, 
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and  luruing  liimself  to  Sir  Ingram  Um- 
frHville,  exclaimed,  "What!  will  yon 
Scotsmen  fight?*' 

•*  Yea,  sickerly,"  replied  tlie  knight ; 
who  even  went  the  length  of  advising 
the  king,  that  instead  of  making  an  open 
attack  under  so  great  disadvantages  of 
|K>»ttion,  he  should  feign  a  retreat,  pledg- 
iiig  himself,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  by  such  means  only  could  lie  break 
the  ftrm  array  of  the  Scots,  and  over- 
whelm them. 

Tlie  king  disdained  this  counsel ;  and, 
chancing  then  to  observe  the  whole  body 
of  the  Scots  kneel  themselves  to  the 
ground—"  See !"  said  he,  "  Yon  folk 
kneel  to  ask  mercy  !" 

•*  You  say  truly,"  Sir  Ingram  replied^ 
**  they  ask  mercy,  but  it  is  not  of  you, 
but  of  God.  Yon  men  will  win  tlie  field 
or  diie." 

**  Be  it  so,  then  1"  said  the  king,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  sound  the 
charge. 

The  signal  of  attack  being  given,  the 

van  of  the  English  galloped  on  to  charge 

the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  commanded 

by  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  brollier, 

and  were  received  with  intrepid  firmness. 

The  advance  of  this  body  allowed  part 

of  the  main  body  of  the  English  to  come 

up,  who  moving  obliquely  to  the  right  of 

their  own  van,  were  soon  engaged  with 

the  centre  and  left  flank  of  die  Scottish 

army.     The  conflict,  thus,  soon  became 

general  along  the  whole  Scottish  line, 

and  the  slaughter  was  considerable  on 

botli   sides,      llepeated   and  desjierale 

attempts  were  made  by   the    English 

cavalry  to  break  the  firm,  or  as   lliey 

*«cemed,  immovable   phalanxes    of  the 

enemy,  but  with  no  eflect.     Straitened 

and  harassed  by  tlie  nature  of  the  ground, 

they  with  difficulty  maintained  order; 

tlie  English  horses  fell  into  tlie  concealed 

j>its,  and  were  llirown  into  the  greatest 

confusion.    At  tliat  instant,  die  Scots 

chaiged  and  made  terrible  havoc ;  and 

but  that  they  were  pressed  on  by  the 

mass  in  Uieir  rear,  and  unable  to  extricate 

themselves  from  the  pits  into  which  diey 

had  fallen,  the  front  lines  of  the  English 

would  have  been  inevitably  repulsed. 

The  king  of  Scots  perceiving  that  his 

iroops  were  grievously  annoyed  by  die 

English  archers,  detached  a  small  but 

chosen  band  of  cavalry  under  Sir  llobert 

Keith,  whO;  making  a  circuit  by  tlie 


right  extremity  of  the  Scottish  line,  fell 
furiously  upon  the  unprotected  archers 
in  flank,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This 
body  of  men  were,  in  fact,  so  efiectually 
discomfited,  as  to  be  of  no  after  use  in 
the  battle,  and  by  tlieir  precipitate 
retreat  were  instrumental  in  spreading 
confusion  and  alarm  through  die  whole 
array. 

Robert,  witli  the  body  of  reserve  under 
his  command,  now  joined  battle ;  and 
though  the  fury  on  both  sides  was  not. 
relaxed,  the  forces  of  tlie  English  were 
every  moment  falling   more  and  more 
into  disorder.      Matters   were    in   diis 
critical  state,  when  a  singular  accident 
or  device,  for  it  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained which,  turned  decisively  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.    Tlie   large  body  of 
followers  of  the  camp,  who,  as  already 
stated,  had  been  stationed  along  with 
the  camp   baggage  to  die  rear  of  the 
Gillies'  hill,  perceiving  from  their  po- 
sition that  the  English  army  were  be- 
ginning to  give  way,  resolved  with  what 
weapons  chance  afibrded  them,  to  fall 
down  with  the  rear  of  dieir  countrymen, 
that  they  might  hasten  the  overthrow  of 
the  English.    Choosing  leaders,  there- 
fore, among  themselves,  they  drew  up 
into  a  sort  of  martial  order,  some  mounted 
on  the  baggage  horses,  and  others  on 
foot,  having  sheets  fastened  upon  tent 
poles  and  spears,  instead  of  banners ; 
and  men,  women,  and  children,  armed 
only  with  broken  lances,  poles,  branches 
of  trees,  or  any  thing  that  came  in  die 
way,  advanced  to  the  heights,  and,  with 
a  general  shout,  called  on  their  country- 
men, for  the  honour  of  ScoUand,  to  strike 
home,  waving  at  the  same  time  their 
mock  banners  to  the  wind.    The  sudden 
and  apmlling  s];3ectacle  of  what  seemed 
to  die  English  in  the  distance  to  be  a 
new  and   formidable  army,  completed 
the  confusion  and  consternation  which 
had  already  began  to  spread  among  their 
ranks.    The  Scots  felt  dieir  advantage  ; 
and  raising  a  great  shout,  in  which  they 
were  joined  heartily  by  their  auxiliaries 
in  dieir  rear,  they  pressed  forward  on 
their  enemies  with  a  fury  which   the 
English  could   not  resist.     Discipline 
and  union  were  soon  entirely  lost,  and 
the  rout  on  all  sides  became  general  and 
disastrous. 

Pembroke,  when  he  saw  that  the  day 
was  lost,  seized  Edward's  horse  by  the 
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bridle,  and  constrained  him,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  to  leave  the  field. 
When  Sir  Giles  d^Aigentine,  the  brave 
knight  of  Rhodes,  was  informed  of  the 
king's  flight,  and  pressed  to  accompany 
him — "  It  never  was  my  wont  to  fly  I 
said  he,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  rushed  furiously  into  the  battle,  and 
met  his  death.  It  was  a  prevalent  opi- 
nion in  those  days,  that  tlie  three  greatest 
warriors  of  the  age  were,  lienry  of  Lux- 
emburg, Emperor  of  Germany,  Robert 
King  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Giles  d 'Ar- 
gentine. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  with  sixty  horse- 
men, followed  hard  in  pursuit  of  the 
English  king.  At  tlie  Torwood,  he  was 
met  by  Sir  Lawrence  Abemethy,  with 
twenty  horse,  hastening  to  the  English 
rendezvous,  but  who,  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstood that  the  Scots  were  victorious, 
joined  the  party  of  Douglas  in  the  pur- 
suit. Edward  rode  on,  without  halting, 
to  Linlithgow;  and  had  scarcely  re- 
freshed himself  there,  when  the  alarm 
that  the  Scots  were  approaching,  forced 
him  to  resume  his  fiignt.  Douglas  and 
Abernethy  followed  so  close  upon  his 
route,  that  many  of  the  king's  guards 
were  slain ;  and  eastward,  for  more  than 
thirty  miles,  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies.  Tliis  pertinacious  pursuit 
continued  as  far  as  Tranent,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  tlie  field  of 
battle,  and  was  only  given  up  from  the 
inability  of  the  horses  to  proceed  further. 
Had  not  Edward  been  received  by  the 
Earl  of  March,  tlie  Crovemor  of  Dunbar 
castle,  and  thence  sent  round  ^by  water 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  he  certainly 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
pursuers.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
conveyed  by  a  little  fishing  skiff  to  Bam- 
borough,  in  England,  where  he  scarcely 
deemed  himself  safe. 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  English  are 
estimated  to  have  fallen  upon  tlie  field 
of  Bannockbum  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  rivulet  near,  from  which  the  battle 
takes  its  name,  ran  blood  for  three  days. 
Of  barons  and  bannerets  there  were  slain 
twenty-seven,  and  twenty-two  were  token 
prisoners;  and  of  knights  the  number 
killed  was  forty-two,  while  sixty  were 
made  prisoners.  Barbour  affirms,  that 
two  hundred  pairs  of  gilt  spurs,  were, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  taken  from  the 
heels  of  slaia  knights.    According  to 


English  historians, the  most  distingoishfd 
of  the  English  who  fell,  were  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  Sir  Giles  d' Argentine,  Robert 
Clifford,  Payen  Tylelot,  William  It 
Mareschal,  and  Edmund  de  ^lankr, 
seneschal  of  England.  Seven  hundred 
esquires  are  also  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  tlain.  The  spoil  of  tbe 
English  camp  was  great ;  and  the  ran- 
som of  so  many  noble  prisoners  also  a- 
riched  the  victors.  If  we  may  belief e 
the  statement  of  the  monk  of  Malmes- 
bury,  a  contemporary  English  writer,  tlie 
loss  sustained  by  his  countrymen  oo  this 
occasion  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  asom 
equal  in  value  to  upwaras  of  three  mil- 
lions of  our  present  currency. 

The  carnage  was  dreadful,  as  the  con- 
querors showed  no  mercy ;  and  a  \ast 
number  of  the  English,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  wese  drowned  in  the  river  Forth 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  Scots  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  very  iocon- 
siderable :  and  the  only  persons  of  note 
slain  on  their  side,  were  Sir  WilliAu 
Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter  Ross.  The  laM 
named  was  the  particular  friend  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  who,  when  informed  of  his 
death,  passionately  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
that  this  day's  work  was  undone,  »o 
Ross  had  not  died."  On  the  day  afitr 
the  battle,  Sir  Philip  de  Moubray  sur- 
rendered the  castle  of  Stirling,  aocoiding 
to  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and  thencefor- 
ward entered  into  the  service  of  the  kiu; 
of  Scotland. 

Such  was  the  signal  victory  obtaim^ 
by  Robert  Bruce,  at  Bannockbum,  thaa 
which  none  more  important  wis  ever 
fought,  before  or  since,  between  the  so 
long  hostile  nations  of  England  aii«l 
Scotland.  It  broke  effectually  and  for 
ever  the  mastery,  moral  and  phy)iical« 
which  the  one  had  so  ncariy  suoceedtad 
in  achieving  over  the  other ;  and  while 
it  once  more  re-established  the  libeiDn 
of  Scotland,  awakened  or  restored  th«t 
passion  and  independence  among  hrr 
people,  which  no  after  danger  or  ny€pe» 
could  subdue.  "  We  have  only,"  • 
Tytler,  a  late  Scottish  historian  has  «W1 
observed, "  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  piocot 
condition  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  M  tt^ 
present  reality  of  all  that  we  owe  lo  ti< 
victory  at  Bannockbum,  and  to  t^ 
memory  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  R<^' 
dolpb,  and  Doughu." 
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In  a  field  not  far  from  St.  Ninians,  on 
Bro<'kbrae,  a  stone,  called  the  Bore-Btone, 
having  a  considerable  perforation  in  its 
centre,  in  which  the  royal  standard  of 
Bnice  was  fixed,  is  still  pointed  out  to 
the  tra\'eller. 


ENO'S  DAUGHTEIU — AN  ANECDOTE  OP  THE 
LATB  WAR  IN  CAFFRELAND,  CAPE  OF 
GOOD   HOPE. 

The  most  frightful  scourge  that  ever 
visited  the  Cape  colony,  happened  in  the 
latter  end  of  1834  and  the  beginning  of 
J  835,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Caftre  tribes, 
who  entered  the  territory  at  all   points, 
in  the  naonth  of  December  of  the  former 
year,  carrying  in  their  course,  before  an 
army  could  be  got  together  strong  enough 
to  oppose  their  progress,  the  most  fearful 
devastation.    It  being  found  necessary 
to  retaliate  upon  the  savages,  by  having 
recourse  to  their  own  system  of  warfare, 
and   to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  colony,  for  the  protection   of  their 
homes,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Majors  Gregory 
and  Burney,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ins?    their  kraals   (towns   or  cities)    in 
CaflVeland.  The  expedition  set  out  on  the 
28th  of  Januaiy,  and  in  four  days  arrived 
before  the  chief  Eno's  kraal.  The  majors 
sent   orders  that  all  women  and  chil- 
dren should  quit  the  town  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  retinue,  chiefly  female<,was 
observed  departing  from  the  place  west- 
ward, escorting  a  female  on  horseback, 
apparently  of  rank.    At  the  same  time 
wrts  seen  issuing  from  the  town,  a  stately 
warrior,  mounted,  who,  from  his  plumed 
and   beaded    head-dress,   and   studded 
kaross,  was  concluded  to  be  **  the  chief 
of  chiefs,*'  Eno.    Immediately  followed 
him,  from  every  outlet  of  the  town,  a 
multitude  of  armed  warriors,  evidently 
resolved  to  oppose  the  intention  of  the 
British  force.     Major  Gregory  ordered 
theni  to  surrender,  but  was  answered  by 
a  loud  yell,  and  a  shower  of  assagais. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  open  their  lire, 
which  was  requested  to  be  more  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  where  the  bold  chief  was  seen 
coolly  issuing  his  orders  to  a  group  of 
rhifftains  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.    After  the  second  discharge  from 
the  British  infantry,  a  particular  move- 
ment was  obsened  amongst  the  sable 


warriors,  and  the  next  moment  the  whole 
of  the  leaders  rushed  forward,  prostrating 
themselves  at  the  point  of  the  British 
bayonets,  while  an  interpreter  cried  aloud, 
"  Amagleci — you  fight  against  a  woman." 
A  parley  was  sounded,  and  Tshetimay 
Eno*8  youthful  daughter,  was  carried 
bleeding  before  the  English  commander. 
Eno  himself  escaped,  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  his  daughter,  in  tlie  retinue 
already  mentioned,  while  she  appeared, 
in  order  to  favour  her  fathcr*s  escape,  in 
his  warlike  habiliments,  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors.  Major  Gregory  received  her 
most  kindly — ordered  a  surgeon  to  attend 
to  her  wounds — (she  received  two,  one 
in  the  shoulder  and  another  in  her  left 
breast) — which  were  soon  healed,  and 
her  kaross,  perforated  by  four  musket* 
balls,  being  retained  as  a  trophy^  she  was, 
after  a  short  detention,  restored  to  her 
desolated  home. 


SPECIMEN    OP  THE    PRESENT   WARFARE 
IN   SPAIN. 

I  WAS  present  at  an  affair  which  at 
one  time  promised  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  general  action.  On  the  fine  plain 
between  the  heights  of  Arriapa  and 
Erandio  a  solid  mass  of  Carlist  infantry, 
about  two  battalions,  appeared,  having 
sallied  forth  from  a  small  hamlet.  This 
body  was  flanked  by  another  battalion, 
drawn  up  in  line  at  some  distance  on  the 
right;  and  in  the  rear  was  a  general, 
supposed  to  be  Villareal,  and  his  staf}', 
with  an  escort  of  about  a  dozen  lancers. 
Opposite  was  an  equal  portion  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  who  were  drawn  up, 
ready  to  resist  the  enemy's  attack. 
Guerillas  were  thrown  out  on  both  sides, 
and  some  desultory  firing  took  place. 
The  solid  column  of  the  Carlists  moved 
steadily  over  the  plain  towards  tlie 
Queen's  battalions.  This  movement  was 
so  different  from  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Carlists,  that  one  was  almost  at  a  lo!«s 
how  to  account  for  it.  At  this  moment 
a  squadron  of  about  150  lancers  of  tlie 
Queen's  were  seen  coming  down  a  lane 
opening  upon  the  plain  ;  and  it  appeared 
certain  that  their  intention  was  to  cut  the 
enemy  off,  and  capture  or  destroy  them. 
Tlie  cavalry  advanced  at  ratlier  a  more 
moderate  pace  than  I  thought  desirable ; 
but  it  was  suggested  that  probably  they 
did  80  in  order  to  keep  their  horses  in 
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wind.  When  they  deployed  upon  the 
plain,  Uie  Carlist  column  was  still  ad- 
vancing; and  both  parties  continued  to 
do  so  until  within  pistol  shot  of  each 
other,  the  guerillas  being  engaged  on  the 
flanks.  As  t')ey  drew  nearer,  however, 
I  observed  that  now  and  then  a  few  men 
from  the  ends  of  the  Carlist  companies 
fringed  off,  as  it  were,  to  the  right  and 
left,  making  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
the  hamlet  in  their  rear.  Now  was  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  Queen's  ca- 
valry to  charge;  the  plain  was  before 
them,  and  the  enemy  attainable ;  instead 
of  doing  this  tliey  made  a  sort  of  curvet- 
ting move,  the  horses*  legs  going  ex- 
ce«l  ingly  fast,  without  getting  on.  This 
was  enough,  nevertheless,  for  the  Car- 
lists ;  the  fringing  off  increased,  the 
lancers  pranced,  and  threw  their  horses 
on  tlieir  haunches,  and  all  on  a  sudden 
the  Carlist  column  broke  up,  and  a  re- 
gular rush  took  place  towards  the  ham- 
let. So  anxious  were  the  rebels  to  reach 
it,  that  most  of  them  bent  almost  double 
in  running;  yet  the  Queens  lancers, 
thinking  also,  no  doubt,  that  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour,  remained 
stationary,  drawing  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  in  the  best  possible  parade 
order.  No  sooner  had  the  Cariists 
reached  the  houses,  than  they  valiantly 
began  to  fire  away  from  behind  them. 
It  was  a  decided  case  of  pusillanimity 
and  bravado  on  botli  sides.  I  was  close 
to  General  Oraa,  who  commanded  in 
consequence  of  General  Espartero*s  ill- 
ness, during  the  whole  affair.  lie  was 
justly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
cavalry,  by  which  so  fine  an  opportunity 
had  l>een  lost  of  cutting  off  the  whole 
Carlist  column.  He  dispatched  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  reprimand  the  officer  com- 
manding, who  sent  back  a  message  saying 
that  all  he  begged  was  that  the  General 
would  release  him  from  tlie  command  of 
a  set  of  cowards,  who,  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  when  he  was  cheering 
them  on  to  attack  the  enemy,  refused  to 
advance ! 


COST  OF   NAPOLEON  S   WARS. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon,  as  Emperor 
of  the  French,  lasted  nearly  ten  years, 
from  the  i8th  of  May,  1804,  to  the  3d 
of  Aoril,  1814. 

We  annex  tlie  list  of  the  Senatus- 


ConsuUus,  or  decrees  for  the  levy  of  men, 
enacted  during  Hiat  period : — 

Men. 

iBt.  Mth  Scptembcr.'.lBOS 80,«oo 

Sd.  7th  April,  1807  «•*••• 

'sd.  and  6th.  Slst  Jan.  lOth  Sept.  1808  Me.OM 
6th.  and  7th.  18th  April,  5th  Oct.  1809  76,0» 
9th.  and  loth.  isth  December,  1810. . . .   l6o,e«o 

llth.  20th  December,  1811 llo,O06 

13th  and  13th.  13th  March,  1st  Sept.  18  IS  837,0<mi 
14th  and  igth.  l6th  Jan.  Sd  April,  S4th 

Aug.  9th  Oct.  llth  Nov.  181S l,040.«00 

Total,  B,eS3»0M 

exclusive  of  voluntary  enlistments,  de- 
partmental guards,  the  17,000  equipped 
horsemen  offered  in  January,  1813,  tlie 
levies  en  masse, organised  in  1 814,  amount- 
ing to  143,000  men.  The  number  of 
soldiers  enrolled  between  tlie  24th  of 
September,  1805,  at  which  period  our 
army  was  already  formidable,  and  1814, 
may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000  men.  In 
1814,  the  effective  force  of  our  troops, 
employed  in  active  service,  retreated  or 
prisoners  of  war,  amounted  to  802,600 
individuals.  If  we  deduct  that  number 
from  the  3,000,000,  we  shall  find  that 
2.197,400  men  fell  victims  to  war  during; 
those  nine  years,  or  244,155  per  annum. 
On  tlie  12th  of  July,  1814,  a  document 
was  published,  recapitulating  the  losses 
of  war  mn/ertr/ sustained  in  1812,  1813, 
and  1814,  and  consisting  of  ttic  following 
ohjects  :-^210  pieces  of  artillery  of  all 
sizes ;  1,200,000  projectiles  of  all  kinds : 
600,000  muskets  and  other  arms;  12,000 
artillery- waggons ;  70,000 horses.  Tliesi* 
ohjects  are  valued  at  250,000,000  francs. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  During  n 
space  of  thirteen  years,  from  1801  to 
1813,  the  increase  of  the  national  debt 
leaves,  according  to  the  official  return, 
a  deficit  of  1,645,469,000  francs !  Be- 
hold the  consequences  often  years*  war, 
of  which  Waterloo  was  the  finale.  Three 
millions  of  soldiers,  2,000,000,000  of 
debt,  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
trade  of  France  sacrificed  to  a  false  point 
of  honour,  more  military  than  national — 
has  all  that,  we  ask,  rendered  France 
more  glorious  and  powerful  ?  Who  will 
dare  reply  in  the  affirmative,  in  llie  pre- 
sence of  the  treaties  of  1815  ? — French 
Official  Returns, 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  LA  DESIREE. 


[TBI  DART  tlOOr  HVHNIll 

Oh  the  night  of  the9thof  Jul;,  1800, 
the  squadron  of  frigates,  fire  ships,  &c. 
under  the  coromamT  of  Captain  tnman, 
of  the  Andromeda,  made  an  atlcmpt  to 
take  OT  destroy  the  French  frigates  in 
Dunkirk  Road.  The  Dart  sloop  of  war, 
of  30  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Patrick  Campbell,  stood  in,  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  nith  intrepid  bra- 
very, boarded,  carried,  and  brouf^t  olT, 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  La  Desir^e, 
of  40  guns,and  350men.  T^efire-ships 
folloned  ;  but  (he  moment  tlie  enemy 
discovered  them  to  be  in  flames,  they  cut 
their  cables,  and  stood  down  the  inner 
rJiannel,  within  the  Braak  Sand.  The 
next  morning  they  regained  their  anchor- 
age, without  our  ships  being  able  to 
molest  or  cut  them  olf.  The  loss  sus- 
tained in  Ihis  attack,  was  one  man  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  James,  of  the  Dart,  and 

Vol.  n. 


seventeen  men  wounded.  Several  of  the 
French  ofEcera  and  men  who  were  taken 
on  board  the  Desir^e,  being  very  badly 
wounded.  Captain  Inman  sent  them  th« 
next  morning  into  Dunkirk,  with  a  letter 
to  the  French  commodore,  who  returned 
a  polite  answer. 

For  this  heroic  exploit.  Captain  (now 
Sir  Patrick)  Campbell,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-caplain,  and  his  first 
lieutenant  was  made  acommander.  The 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent  declared  this  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  finest  intlatices  of  gal- 
lantry on  record,  and  the  cool  and  deitr- 
rained  braveiy  of  British  seamen  was 
never  more   conspicuous  than  on   this 


The  Desirfe  was  added  to  the  British 
navy,  under  the  rommand  of  Captain 
Inman,  and  after  undergoing  Ihe  neces- 
sary repairs,  she  proceeded  lo  Join  the  tieel 
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destined  for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
then  at  Yarmouth.  In  that  sanguinary 
conflict,  when  victory  was  uncertain,  La 
Desir^e,  in  Lord  Nelson's  own  words, 
"performed  llie  greatest  services;'*  and 
we  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  authority 
of  an  officer  of  the  Monarch,  the  ship 
which  suffered  most  in  the  action,  that 
her  Are  was  so  astonishingly  incessant, 
that  the  Monarch's  men  kept  exclaiming, 
<<  Look  at  the  frigate  1  Look  at  the 
frigate!" 

ADVEMTDftES  ON  TBE  EnABAT  VtLOU 

LBIP8IC. 

Hy  IT.  Anderttm,  Ewq.  Amihor  i^  ihe  BMunf 
t^the  BuMe  of  WtiteHoo,  flre. 

Amoro  the  officer!  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Oenend  Compte  Charles  de  La 
Orangey  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  in 
Oermaay,  waa  Lieutenant  Le  Sabre,  Uie 
son  of  a  Ffench  emigrd,  who  bad  iled 
from  bis  native  country  in  the  elostoe 
year  pf  the  reign  of  terror,  bavinff  lingered 
to  the  very  iMt  in  the  cberisbed  land  of 
hit  birth,  and  been  stripped  of  every 
thing  save  fait  life  and  his  loyalW.  As 
soon  at  he  bad  provided  a  refuge  in 
England  for  bis  wile  and  infimt  boy,  the 
elder  Le  Sabre  ventured  to  return  to 
Paris,  having  tome  hopes  of  recovering 
part  of  bis  property,  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal ; 
and  as  he  Was  forced  to  travel  by  nightl 
he  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  eventful 
rooming  when  Itobespierre,  Ilenriot, 
Couthon,  Dumas,  St.  Just,  Simon,  Cof- 
iinhal,  and  their  companions,  terminated 
their  infamous  career,  in  presence  of  re- 
joicing multitudes.  I^e  Sabre  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  which,  with  loud  shouts 
of  triumph,  accompanied  tlie  tyrants 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Prominent 
among  them  all  was  llobespierre,  who 
was  placed  on  a  chariot  between  Ilenriot 
and  Couthon.  Tlie  blood  from  his  jaw 
burst  through  the  bandage,  and  over- 
flowed his  dress ;  his  face  wos  ghastly 
pale,  and  he  trembled  exceedingly.  That 
frightful  figure  was  the  man  who  had 
ruled  Trance  with  n  rod  of  iron,  and 
made  her  streets  and  her  prisons  to  flow, 
like  a  river,  with  blood ;  and  those  who 
were  with  him  were  the  executors  of 
his  veni^eance — the  participators  in  his 
crimes.  The  sportaole  was  solemn — 
the  retribution  terrible. 

**  Murderers  of  all  my  kindred,"  ex- 


claimed a  woman,  breaking  Sthiongb  the 
crowd,  *'  your  agony  fills  me  with  joy ; 
descend  to  hell,  covered  with  the  cunes 
of  every  mother  in  France  T' 

The  scene  on  the  scaffold  was  calcu- 
lated to  fill  every  breast  with  honor. 
When  Robespierre  ascended,  the  execu- 
tioner tore  the  bandage  from  his  £Me; 
the  lower  jaw  fell  upon  his  breast^  snd 
he  uttered  a  yell,  which  waa  answered 
by  tlie  cheers  and  imprecations  of  the 
vast  multitude  assembled.  When  the 
axe  deicendedi  the  people  fdt  like  iDen 
suddenly  restored  to  ufe  and  liberty. 
They  crowded  round  the  anlibld ;  they 
danced  and  sung,  shouted  and  hallooQd, 
flung  their  capt  into  the  air,  and  cn- 
brarad  each  other. 

<<  VesT'  taid  a  man,  who  suddenly 
approached  firom  the  crowd,  after  gatii^ 
on  the  bloody  remaina  of  htm  who  hmi 
to  recently  kept  France  u  tenor,  ^  ye*, 
Robespierre,  tnere  it  a  Ood  1*' 

The  scene  impressed  Le  Sabre  with 
feelingt  of  a  nature  diflerent  fhim  those 
wiUi  which  he  had  entered  Paris.  Frhb 
that  moment  he  derived  hope  ft»  the 
regeneration  of  his  country,  and  ho  re- 
solved to  devote  hit  infent  boy  lo  lh» 
service  of  renewed  France.  But  befetv 
hit  son  had  attained  the  requisite  age  lo 
fit  him  for  the  army.  Napoleon  Boaa- 
parle  had  assumed  the  government  of 
France;  and  he  was  not  tony  to  eniol 
liim  under  a  commander  who,  by  ihc 
sncccss  of  his  arms  and  the  grmtneas  of 
his  genius,  had  ocquired  for  himself  a 
renown  greater  than  that  of  any  geDeral 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  x  ouzi< 
Sabre  distinguished  himself  in  sererml 
actions,  and  at  the  period  of  the  battir 
of  Leipsic,  where  Napoleon  was  sign^ly 
defeated,  was  on  the  staff  of  Geaenil  Ia 
Grange,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  generals 
belonging  to  the  remainder  of  tlie  French 
division  of  light  cavalry,  which,  at  the  hs 
ginning  of  the  retreat,  did  not  amoaBt  tu 
more  ilmu  2000  men,  although  previoittl\ 
to  the  battle,  it  had  numbered  12,000. 

In  that  famous  retreat,  the  rrenrh 
were  much  distressed  for  want  of  fto- 
virions.  Suxony  is  naturally  a  it^il- 
and  rich  country,  but  at  that  prn»U 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  war,  sftJ  f^< 
ronstant  presence  of  the  enerav,  il  h»»i 
bec^,  iti  a  i;roat  measure,  iiImdUoo^  h> 
the  inhahituQts.  Le  Sabre  htia^,  hfc<* 
the  rest  of  his  capnarudcs  dvgttcrrfy  j«i^>- 
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ed  with  hunger,  was  induced  to  go  in 
search  ^of  provision,  the  more  so  as  La 
Grange,  their  general,  felt  Uic  want  of  it 
himself.      Hiding  along  on  his  black 
shoeless  horse,  he  came  to  a  farm-house, 
which,  on  entering,  he  found  had  been 
deserted.    After  an  unsuccessful  search 
of  half  an  hour,  he  at  last  discovered  a 
gold  repeater,  a  servie//e,and  a  long  tube 
belonging  to  a  German  pipe — ^but  wliat 
could  he  do  with  these;  he  could  not 
eat  them ;  and  after  concealing  the  watvh 
in  a  comer  where  he  thought  it  likely  to 
be  found  by  the  proprietor  on  his  return, 
and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  notice 
of  tlie  many  foraging  parties  who  were 
out  on  the  same  errand  as  himself,  he 
was  turning  away  in  disappointment, 
when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  basket, 
in  irrhic]i  be  found  a  quantity  of  eggs, 
and,  not  for  from  it,  his  nose  was  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  a  piece  of  rancid 
butter.     Of  these  he  took  possession, 
and   was  searching  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
when,  to  his  no  small  alami,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  looking  out 
he  peiceired  a  party  of  Cossacks  gallop- 
ing up  to  the  house.     Having  secured 
the  basket  and  napkin,  he  mounted  his 
steed  a  la  kMe;  but  before  he  had  got 
fiir  from  the  door,  the  enemy  was  upon 
him.     lie  drew  his  sword,  and  after  a 
few  snecessful  parries,  he  got  clear  of 
thera,  and  proceeded,  at  rather  an  accele- 
rated pace,  to  rejoin  his  corps.  In  thcDre- 
Ice,  however,  the  bosket  sumred  severely, 
having  in  the  first  instance  been  used  by 
him  as  a  buckler  toward  offa  thrust  made 
at  his  left  arm.    The  eggs  were  in  con- 
sequence all  sent  to  **  immortal  smash,'' 
as  the  Americans  say,  which  changed 
the  colour  of  his  regimentals — those  of 
the  fifth  French  hussars — from  white  to 
yolk-yellow.   On  reaching  the  regiment, 
then  on  march,  a  pistol  shot  whistled 
past  his  ear,  his  comrades  having  mis- 
taken him  for  one  of  the  enemy,  not 
being  aware  of  any  cavalry  with  yellow 
facimgs  in  that  neighbourhood  belonging 
to  their  army.      The  booty,  however 
scanty,  and  the  cloth,  however  coarse, 
prnved  very  acceptable  to  the  general, 
who  had  lost  all  his  linen ;    and  he  and 
Le  Sabre  contrived  to  make  a  dinner  out 
of  the  rancid  butter  and  the  rcmnonts  of 
the  broken  eggs  t 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  mn- 
guaxd  of  the  same  division  anived  at  a 


I  respectable  village,  Lc  Sabre  again  pro* 
cceded  in  search  of  provisions.  His 
first  investigations  were  made,  as  usual, 
in  tlie  chimnies,  where  the  German  pea- 
santry are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their 
black  puddings,  haras,  &c.,  that  these 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  smoke.  lie 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  little  stock'of 
eatables,  but  his  linen  having  all  been 
lost,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply ;  and,  accordingly,  he  climbed  to 
a  small  upper  room,  where  he  found  a 
large  wooden  chest  which  was  somewhat 
weighty.  He  knew  the  mode  of  opening 
such  rustic  repositories  vritliout  a  key ; 
and  pulling  the  lid  gentlv  towards  him, 
and  striking  the  chest  with  hb  foot  pretty 
smartly,  the  lid  flew  open;  and  there 
was  linen  piled  to  the  yerj  top  I  Though 
he  knew  the  commandment  *'  thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  and  in  other  circunostances 
was  disposed  to  respect  it,  his  necessities 
were  so  great  that  he  was  inclined  at 
first  to  midce  himself  master  of  the  whole 
without  ceremony,  but,  on  reflection,  he 
chose  a  middle  course — he  made  an 
exchange,  stripiied  off  his  living  shirt, 
(for,  owing  to  tlie  time  he  had  worn  it,  it 
was  literally  alive  from  certain  outside 
passengers^  those  prolific  propagators 
which  generally  become  granofatners  and 
grandmothers  the  very  da^  they  are 
hatched)  threw  it  carefully  aside,  washed 
and  scrubbed  himself,  m  order  to  be 
quite  disengaged  from  his  visitors,  put 
on  a  whole  shirt,  which,  though  not  very 
fine,  was  to  him  a  luxury — did  the  same 
with  his  six-weeks-old  pocket  handker- 
chief, went  down  stairs  m  triumph,  con- 
gratulating himself  as  being  nicer  and 
cleaner  than  even  his  general  I  when,  lol 
he  began  to  feel  more  uncomfortable 
than  ever,  the  new  generation  being  more 
plentiful  and  more  hungry  than  the  old! 
Nevertheless  he  rejoined  his  comrades 
with  an  air  of  pnde ;  and  the  enemy 
without  prevented  him  from  attending  to 
the  enemy  within,  as  the  march  was 
continued  in  the  midst  of  Cossacks,  who 
were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
from  them,  harrassing  their  right  and 
left,  and  cannonading  their  rear. 

An  army  performs  its  marches  by  van- 
guards, and  these  vanguards  have  sub- 
divbions.  It  happened  that  a  Cossack 
belonging  to  the  party  in  front  of  them 
was  left  behind  in  a  wood,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  quit  his  covert  at  the  time 
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career.  To  many  of  our  readers,  much 
of  the  history  of  Lord  Exmouth  is  well 
known  from  experience ;  there  are  tltose 
left  among  us  yet,  who  remember  his 
treatment  of  the  culprit  at  Newfound- 
laud — his  gallant  deeds  while  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  sereral  ships— the  electric 
effect  it  produced  when  he  was  suddenly 
found  at  the  weather  maintopsail  yard- 
arm,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  rallying  his  men 
to  their  dangerous  work — Uie  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  of  the  captain  of  a 
man  of  war  diving  under  his  ship's  bot- 
tom to  ascertain  its  condition'^nis  firm 
and  determined  conduct,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  tlie  Droits  de 
rilommc — the  cool  and  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  his  own  ship  from 
mutiny,  at  a  crisis  when,  by  spreading 
rebellion  through  our  land,  the  enemies 
of  England  were  sanguine  of  her  ruin ; 
there  are  yet  those,  we  say,  who  can  look 
back  over  these  and  many  other  noble 
deeds,  besides  the  string  of  events  which 
followed  in  the  East,  and  the  elosing 
victory  of  his  arms  at  Algiers,  and  turn- 
ing from  the  retrospect  with  the  full 
glow  of  honest  pride,  can  aver  that 
England  may  justly  boast  the  name  of 
Exmoudi,  while  as  patriots  they  can  re- 
joice that  his  services  were  in  her  cause. 
An.unceasing  activityand  energy  of  mind 
appear  to  have  been  the  secret  springs 
from  which  Lord  Exmouth  drew  all  his 
successes;  those  rare  and  invaluable 
(|ualiftcations  which,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  but  more  particularly  in  the  navy, 
are  sure  to  bring  lionour,  if  not  dbtinc- 
tion.  No  man  was  ever  yet  great,  but 
who  possessed  a  more  than  usual  energy 
of  mind,  of  which  there  is  no  better  in- 
stance than  that  of  Nelson ;  and  Lord 
Exmouth  implied  as  much  when  he 
once  said,  on  returning  thanks  for  his 
health  being  drunk,  '*  I  havenever  known 
what  fortune  meant.  I  never  chose  my 
station,  and  never  had  o  friend  but  the 
king's  pendant;  but  I  have  always 
gone  where  1  whs  sent,  and  done  what  I 
was  ordered ;  and  he  who  will  act  on 
the  same  principles  may  do  as  I  have 
done." — Nmttkai  Magasine. 

THE   BATTLB  OV  T0I7IX>V8B. 

At  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  I  met  with 
a  facetious  old  gentleman,  who  luid 
served  under  Napoleon  in  his  Italiaii 
campaign,  and  who  volunteered  to  con- 


duct me  over  the  battle-field  of  Touloiist;. 
From  wounds  received  in  Italy,  he  hail 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  amy, 
when  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  sod 
was  present,  <<  en  amateur,"  at  Ibe  fight 
of  the  12th  of  April,  1814.     I  couldnot 
have  had  a  better  guide,  or  a  more  iid- 
partial  narration  of  the  events  of  that 
day.     From  his  having  no  dutiet  lo 
perform,  he  was  at  liboty  to  go  whne 
ne  pleased,  and  become  an  eye-wilna& 
of  the  movements  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.    Soult,  after  the  battle  of  Ortkes, 
retreated  to  Toulouse  as  expediliouilj  as 
possible,  taking  the  line  of  road  by  St 
Gaudens.      Wellington,  on   die  other 
hand,  followed  his  enemy  slowly,  aad 
took  the  longer  route  by  Aoch.    Th^ 
consequence  was,  that  Soult  had  not 
only  time  to  take  upi>ne  of  the  stfaasrest 
positions  in  the  country,  but  to  eatKoch 
and  fortify  it.    He  encircled  the  risoe 
ground,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  with  strong  redoubts  and  trenebcs ; 
he  had  his  left  protected  by  the  town  and 
the  canal;  in  his  front  the  groimd  sloped 
down  to  the  plain,  and  at  the  botlOB  of 
the  declivity,  and  along  the  froal  of  bis 
position,  ran  a  narrow  but  deep  and 
muddy  river;  while  the  gvonod  rising 
to  his  right  enabled  him  to  pkat  re> 
doubts  still  liigher,  thus  piolecliag  a» 
well  as  commanding  his  position,  dmild 
it   be  carried   by  assault.     Althoock 
more  than  twenty  years  had  dapsd 
sinoe  our  gallant   soldiers   drove  thi 
enemy  from  this  strong  poaitioii,  and  the 
plough  had  passed,  year  after  year,  over 
the  field  of  battle,  die  embankments  sad 
trenches  remain  undestroycd,  aad,  hke 
the  Roman  hill  forts  of  my  own  bad. 
may  exist  for  centuriaa  to  come.    SI) 
conductor  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  dn- 
tance,  in  (ront  of  Soult's  position,  Ac 
chateau  from  which  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington surveyed  the  field ;  be  denrih^ 
to  me  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Dwdi^ 
advanced  to  the  attack,  diatiaguidiffff 
the  points  agaiast  which  tke  Saantaidi 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  Sans  Culonrs, 
the  ''regiments  d'Ecosse,"  wereoppoMd. 
The  first  impression  which 
upon  this  strong  posiiien,  was 
redoubt    being   carried    by    the 
Cuk>tles.    It  seems  that,  aeeonliaf  m 
the  account  given  me,  Sooh  had  placfd 
in  defence  of  this  redoiiht«  an  oBow 
witli  whom  he  had  had  soqie  diftnaort 
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to  whom  be  imputed  some  blame,  and 
whose  impatience  to  remove  tlie  stigma 
cast  upon  him,  cx>st  him  his  hfe,  and 
the  ]o«s  of  the  post  he  was  ordered  to 
defend.    Wellington  had  ordered  a  Scot- 
tish brigade  to  attack  this  point,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  crossed  the  river  in 
their  front,  and  advanced  i^nst   it. 
The  French  officer  commanding  the  re- 
doubt, burning  with  eagerness  to  retrieve 
his    dharacter,  and    favoured    by    the 
situation  of  the  ground,  rashly,  and 
against  his  orders,  quitted  his  position, 
and    led  his  men  against  the  Scottish 
brigade.    The  French  had  all  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  higher  ground,  and    the 
struggle  was  fierce,  but  decisive.    The 
French    were   driven    back,   and    en- 
deavoured to  regain  their  redoubt,  which 
they  did ;  but  it  was  in  company  with 
the    Scottish   regiments,  who    entered 
pell-mell  along  with  them,  and  finally 
drove  them  from  it.    My  conductors 
admiiation  of  my  countrymen  was  great, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sav,  whether 
he  was  most  eloquent  in  extolling  their 
intrepidity,  or  in  execrating  the  folly  of 
the    commandant,  which    led   to    the 
disaster.    The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
advanced  against  the  left  of  the  position. 
They  behaved    gallantly,    and   fought 
bravely ;  and  would,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen circumstance,  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  were.    Between  the 
canal  and  the  Strong  redoubt  upon  the 
left,  a  country  road  which  led  into  the 
plain,  had  been  cut  through  the  bank 
imnaediately  in  front  of  the  redoubt, 
fona  i ng  an  enormous  and  almost  i mposs- 
able  trench.     To  the  columns  advancing 
against  the  redoubt,  this  obstacle  was 
imperceptible ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fbn^most  of  their  ranks,  advancing  up 
the  slope,  and  within  a  few  yards,  as 
tbey  thought,  of  the  low  breastworks  of 
the  redoubt,  found  this  yawning  chasm 
i  n  front  of  them.    In  attempting  to  croRs 
it   ihey  were  mown  down  by  hundreds, 
their  bodies  forming  the  means  of  passage 
to  those  who  followed.     When  the  dead 
were  collected,  nearly  4,000   Spanish 
find  Portuguese  were  found  within  this 
Tiarrow  way,  so  confined,  that  thoy  might 
Uavc  been  buried  en  tnasse  in  the  trencli 
whose  existence  had  destroyed   them. 
1  lie  most  imf)ortant  part  of  the  position 
^rtiucd,  the  defeat  of  the  French  .was  llu» 
certain  consequence,    and    Soult    was 


again  driven  firom  hii  atrong-hold.  I 
was  delighted  by  the  matiner  in  which 
my  companion  spoke  of  the  British 
troops,  while  quartered  in  Toulouse  and 
the  adjoining  district;  it  was  highly 
complimentary,  and  tallied  with  what  I 
had  heard  in  other  provinces,  and  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
speak.  The  short  sketch  which  he  gave 
me  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  may  or 
may  not  be  correct ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I 
have  given  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
his  own  words.  I  remember  an  obser- 
vation which  he  mode  when  talking  of 
the  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
a  commander.  "  He  is  a  great  general," 
said  he,  '^mais  il  est  toujours  trop  long 
i^  faire  son  affiure;''  at  tlie  same  time  in-, 
stancing  the  circumstance  of  the  I)uke*s 
permitting  such  a  length  of  time  to 
elapse  between  the  battle  of  Orthes  and 
his  appearance  before  Toulouse,  as  to 
enable  Soult  to  remedy  his  losses,  and 
to  establish  himself  in  comparative  secu- 
rity tliere.  "  If,''  said  lie,  "  Wellington 
had  followed  up  his  success  at  Orthes, 
he  might  have  destroyed  the  retreating 
French  army  before  it  reached  Toulouse; 
or,  at  all  events,  prevented  their  en- 
trenching themselves  as  they  did,  and 
throwing  another  cast  in  the  game  they 
were  playing."  I  merely  replied,  that 
we  had  an  old  proverb  in  our  country, 
that  it  was  better  to  do  a  thing  slowly 
and  surely,  than  quickly  and  imperfectly, 
and  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  not  hitnerto  found  the  maxim  a  bad 
one. — A  Summer  in  the  Pyrenees, 

INKCUOTX  OF   OAROKSA. 

After  the  battle  of  Barossa,  the 
wounded  of  both  nations  were,  from 
want  of  means  of  transport,  necessarily 
left  upon  the  field  of  action  for  the  whole 
night  and  part  of  the,  following  day. 
General  Itosseau,  a  French  general  of 
division,  was  of  thenuihbcr;  his  dog, 
n  white  one,  of  the  poodle  kind,  which 
had  been  left  in  quarters  upon  the  advance 
of  the  French  force,  find-ing  that  the 
(General  returnod  not  with  those  who 
escaped  from  the  battle,  set  mit  in  search 
of  him ;  found  him  at  night  in  his  Jrcary 
resting  plac  e,  and  expressed  his  affiirtion 
by  monns  and  by  licking  tlie  hands  and 
feet  of  his  dying  master.  When  thcifatal 
crisis  took  place,  some  hours  after,  he 
seemed  fully  aware  of  the  dreadful  change, 
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attached  himself  closely  to  the  body,  and 
for  three  da^s  refus^  the  sustenance 
whidi  was  offered  him. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead,  the  body  of 
the  General  was,  like  the  rest,  committed 
to  its  honourable  grave :  the  dog  lay  down 
upon  the  earth  which  covert  the  be- 
loved remains,  and  evinced  by  silence 
and  deep  dejection  his  sorrow  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained.  The  English  com- 
mander.  General  Graham,  whose  fine 
feelings  had  pompted  him  to  superintend 
the  last  duties  due  to  the  gallant  slain, 
observed  the  friendless  mourner,  drew 
him,  now  no  longer  resisting,  from  the 
spot,  and  gave  liim  his  protection,  whidi 
he  continued  to  him  until  his  death,  many 
years  after,  at  the  General's  residence  in 
Perthshire. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

After  the  failure  of  the  manoeuvre  of 
throwing  his  army  between  that  of 
Sohwartzenberg  and  Germany,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  inducing  that  general  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  and  so  gain 
time  for  the  better  fortification  of  Paris, 
and  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
numerous  reinforcements  which  were 
marching  to  his  assistance,  Napoleon, 
attended  by  a  few  staff  officers  and  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  approached 
Paris  by  the  Fontainbleau  road,  lie 
left  the  army  with  the  view  of  trying  the 
effect  of  negociation,  or,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  endeavour,  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  thought  his  presence  would  inspire  in 
his  capital,  by  a  determined  resistance 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Cour  de  France,  a 
pretty  hamlet  about  12  miles  from  Paris, 
he  found  the  country  overrun  by  detach- 
ments of  Cossacks,  who  seemed  very 
industrious  in  paying  off  old  scores. 
Fearing  his  personal  liberty,  if  not  safety, 
might  l>e  endangered  by  advancing  further, 
he  alighted  at  a  miserable  auberge,  and 
there  waited  with  apparent  confidence  for 
the  answer  of  Alexander  to  the  terms  of 
accommodation  he  liad  offered.  In  a 
comer  of  the  apartment,  in  which  the 
emperor  and  his  officers  were  assembled, 
lay  the  only  remaining  son  of  the  hostess, 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Napoleon  was 
by  the  l)edside  at  the  moment  the  poor 
lad  breathed  liis  last,  and  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  no  more,  he 


turned,  evidently  in  a  state  of  teniUe 
agitation,  to  General  De  la  Chas9e,&&d 
exclaimed,  or  rather  shrieked,  '*Cathi 
pour  nous  deux/^  ''We  are  both  <u»e 
for."  He  had  scarcely  repeated  the 
words  when  a  courier  arrived  with  the 
news,  that '  the  combined  armies  of 
Europe  had  entered  Paris,  andthithe 
had  ceased  to  reign.  The  death-bed 
scene  seemed  to  have  prepared  bim  for 
this  announcement,  for  seeing  tiiepoor 
woman  of  the  house  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion from  excessive  grief,  he  kindly  look 
her  by  the  hand,  and  endeavoarHl  k> 
console  her  in  the  most  collected  arid 
humane  manner,  but  she  would  not  W 
comforted ;  and  in  leaving  be  was  heaid 
to  exclaim,  ^  Poor  woman,  yoar  loss  i< 
greater  than  mine,  for  it  is  irretrievable." 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  u> 
Fontainbleau,  first  having  desired  one  of 
his  aids-de-camp  to  give  her  ^OOf.  T«\i 
years  ago  this  anecdote  was  related  tons 
by  the  object  of  the  emperor's  comparioti 
and  bounty,  who,  although  she  bad  kH 
two  sons  in  his  wars,  seemed  still  to  en- 
tertain a  warm  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
such  extraordinary  kindness. 


THE  SBAB1AN*8  BUHUL. 


The  wind  ishuah'd }  the  Bammer 
Still  lingers  in  the  golden  wnt. 

As  if  It  loved  to  look  apon 
A  scene  so  calm,  so  ble«sM ; 

The  uotir'd  wave  sweeiM  on  its  w«^, 

Unbroken  In  the  sututct  rny. 

The  tall  ship  rests,  a  sflent  thing. 

Upon  the  ocean  tide ; 
80  calm,  the  sea-mew  dips  Its  wing 

Cloae  to  its  wave-worn  aide. 
The  sca-bo7*s  song  la  hnah'd,  as  slow 
That  noiseless  ship  rock  to  and  fhw 

Sweet  as  firom  ocean's  oonl  bed. 
Hark  I  sounds  of  m^»»rf*l»g  coor : 

And  warriors  march  with  measar'J  tread. 
To  beat  of  muffled  drum. 

And  fainUy  now  aiNlsto^  there. 

The  Auieral  dirge  strikes  00  ttie  air. 

Tlio  prayer  is  huah*d»  the  aolquB  ^ogn 
In  silence  dies  o*er  that  sten  crowd , 

As  slowly  tfaroogh  the  dear  Mar  wavt. 
Girt  in  his  snow-white  shroad. 

The  palid  corpse  is  seen  to  gfidc 

Far.  far  adown  beneath  the  tMe. 

He  sleeps!  but o*er his  ocean giare 
Long  peals  the  minnte-gnn ; 

The  thundering  requiem  oi  the  bra«r. 
When  their  bright  ooune  is  done. 

And  night  winds  oft  shall  whisper  tbcrv- 

Peace  to  the  wave-tossM  mariaer  * 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  6, 1837. 


SECO>a>  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  SABAGOSSA. 


ArrtBthedefe&lof  the  Spenish  inny 
uDderXaslaiioi,  at  the  batlte  of  Tudela, 
in  Norember,  1808,  Palafox,  who  was 
not  GDgiged  in  Ihe  aclion,  retired  with 
the  troops  under  hii  coniiTiuid  into  Sara- 
gossa,  where,  by  a  second  splendid  de- 
fmce,  they  were  yet 'destined  farther  to 
consecrate  their  ^ne  in  the  eyei  of  pos- 
terity, and  to  make  glorious  recoinpenie 
to  thtii  country  for  their  defeat  at  Tu- 
dela.  Thissecond  siegewas  no  lessine- 
moiable  and  glorious  than  the  first,  al- 
though itwaslessfbnunale  in  its  results. 

The  multiplied  disasters  of  the  Spa- 
nish annies,  so  far  from  shaking;  the  re- 
solution of  Palarox,  or  Ihe  Saragossans, 
appear  only  to  have  stimulated  them  (o 
redoabled  exertions  in  the  service  of 
their  counliy.  Although  proclamations 
nere  issued  commandiue    all  women. 

Vol,  n. 


old  men,  and  childrea,  to  quit  the  city, 
none  of  them  led  the  place  —  they  pre- 
ferred participating  in  the  danger  and 
glory  of  a  second  defence  to  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  Every  inhabitant  was 
imperatively  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  bis  life  and  property  in  the 
common  cause;  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  directed  to  contribute,  by  their 
personal  exertions,  to  the  completion  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  rapid 
approach  of  the  French,  however,  inter- 
rupted the  preparations  for  defence. 

During  the  former  siege  llic  inhahit- 
anls  had  been  embarraased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  French  residents  in  Ihe  city. 
These  had  been  slriclly  guarded,  with 
Ihe  double  object  of  preventing  trea- 
chery, and  of  protecting  them  against 
the  fatal  effects  of  popular  suspicion. 
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To  prevent  this  inconvenience  again, 
and  to  avoid  a  general  massacre  of  these 
unfortunate  persons,  Palafoz  sent  them 
out  of  the  city  to  distant  places  of  con- 
finement. The  nuns  were  permitted  to 
remove  to  other  convents  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the 
inhabitants  to  strengthen  their  fortifica- 
tions ;  old  and  young  worked  at  them, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  rank.  A 
continued  line  of  exterior  defensive  works 
had  been  planned  and  executed,  as  far 
as  time  and  circumstances  allowed.  The 
walls,  originally  built  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  civic  impost  than  defence,  were 
surmounted  by  one  hundred  and  iift^ 
pieces  of  cannon.  Large  stores  of  provi- 
sions had  been  formed,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  in  abundance ;  and  the  town 
contained  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  fifteen  thousand 
armed  peasants. 

The  greatest  activity  reigned  on  all 
hands,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the 
deffenee  of  the  city,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  effect  an  entrance.  Every  house- 
holder had  in  his  house,  which  had  been 
strongly  barricaded,  an  ample  store  of 
provisions,  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  resistance,  when  the  enemy  should 
gain  possession  of  the  streets. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Monpey,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  blockade  tlie  city,  remained  at  Ala- 
gon,  collecting  materials,  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  heavy  artillery  from 
Pampeluna.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
'  ber,  it  was  joined  by  the  corps  of  Morlier, 
and  on  the  20th,  the  united  army  ap- 
peared before  Saragossa.  It  consisted  of 
about  thirty-five  thousand  infantry,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  battering  train  of 
sixty  pieces.  A  corps  of  cavalry  was 
stationed  at  Fuentes,  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  subjection. 

Tlie  city  was  approached  on  both  sides 
the  Ebro.  The  d  i vision  of  Suchet  took  post 
on  the  right  of  tlie  Ebro,  near  a  convent, 
about  a  league  distant  from  Saragossa, 
af\er  driving  in  the  Spanisli  outposts. 

During  the  night,  the  French  erected 
a  battery,  which  commanded  iheTorrero, 
and  in  the  morning  opened  fire  on  the 
fort.  Unfortunately,  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition was  blown  up,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  which  occasioned  consider- 
able disorder  in  the  garrison.  The  French 


took  advantage  of  this.  A  column  ctoeMd 
the  canal  by  an  aqueduct,  of  whidi,  on 
the  evening  before,  they  had  Ijecome 
masters,  and  entering  the  ibrt  by  the 
goige,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  place 
against  the  efforts  of  the  garrison.  At 
the  same  time,  a  brigade  of  Merle's  <ii- 
vision  advanced  up  the  ravine  of  the 
Huerba,  and  passing  the  csnal  under  the 
aqueduct,  on  which  it  crosses  that  ma^ 
gained  possession  of  a  work  oomiBaxid- 
ing  the  sluices  of  the  canal.  Two  gonj 
were  taken  in  this  work.  Three  g bbs 
and  one  hundred  prisoners  in  the  fon. 

When  Moncey  proposed  to  Palafus  lo 
capitulate,  his  answer  was,  **TmSk  of 
capitulation  when  I  am  deadP  The  sol- 
diers and  the  dtiiens  were  alike  woitby 
of  their  illustrious  l^er.  Hie  Countess 
of  Burita  again  enrolled  faerself^  witk 
three  hundr^  women  of  all  ranki^  to 
assist  those  who  worked  at  the  haUeries, 
bv  carrying  provnione,  and  reodcvuv 
whatever  service  was  in  their  powu". 
Young  and  old  were  inspired  with  the 
same  saered  enthusiasm .  A  boy  14  y^mn 
of  age  offeredhimself  as  a  soldier,  and  was 
rejected  as  too  youns  to  serve.  Never- 
theless he  miied  with  the  troopt^ocaed 
in  one  of  their  attacks  upon  tlie  freiich, 
and  won,  with  his  own  hand,  a  stand  of 
colours,  which  in  the  sight  of  the  army 
he  carried  into  the  Church  of  ihe  PiUsr. 
and  laid  upon  the  high  altar  as  hie 
ing  to  the  Virgin  and  his  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river« 
columns  of  infantry,  with  a  large  body  of 
horse,  attempted,  on  the  20th,  to  vrin  the 
suburb.  The  command  on  this  side  had 
been  entrusted  to  Brigadier  Don 
Manso,  Captain  of  the  Royal 
who,  after  an  action  of  five  hooi% 
pulsed  the  French.  They  renewed 
attack  with  their  reserve,  end  their  tee 
was  so  hot,  and  th€  attack  so  iiefce,  thet 
the  patriots  were  somewhat  dtsordetevl 
Palafox,  followed  by  Generals  U'  N^i 
aiid  Saint  Marc,  hastened  to  the 
put  himself,  sword  in  hand,  at  the 
of  his  countrymen,  rallied  them, 
raged  them  by  liis  voice  and  bis  enfn|d^. 
and  the  French  were  at  length  defuoie^ 
and  driven  back,  leaving  four  ihooaaad 
men  upon  the  field. 

On  the  22d, General  Gaun  advaisred 
against  the  suburb,  on  the  l<?fi  oC  th* 
river.  He  was  encountered  Hy  abovt 
four  thousand  of  the  garrison,  postal  ts 
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the  woods  and  gardenSy  from  which, 
after  a  wann  contest,  he  succeeded  in 
dislodging  them.  Gazan  then  attempted 
to  carry  2ie  suburb  by  a  eaup^de'tnain. 
In  this  he  failed.  Repulsed  in  all  his  ef- 
forts, altera  long  and  fruitless  contention, 
he,  at  length,  withdrew  his  troops,  pur- 
sued by  the  garrison,  with  the  loes  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men. 

The  French  now  regularly  invested  the 
place,  a|id  ^the  besieged,  on  their  part, 
endeavoured  to  complete  the  works  of 
daHEsoe. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Moncey,  who 
had  now  fbied  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Torrero,  addressed  a  letter  to  Palafox, 
assuring  him  that  Madrid  had  capitu- 
lated, and  that  any  further  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Saragossa  could  only  pro- 
duce its  total  and  inevitable  destruction. 
The  French  marshal  spoke  also  of  his 
earnest  wish  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  pfeserve  so  fine  and  so  es- 
timable a  city.  The  Emperor,  he  said, 
had  given  him  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  fiirther  evil;  and  his  heart  as  well  as 
his  duty  made  him  urge  the  Saragossans 
to  accept  the  peace  which  was  proposed. 
Paiafox  repHed  that,  **  Madrid,  if  it  had 
indeed  capitulated,  must  have  been  be- 
trayed ;  — the  second  of  May,"  said  he, 
<<  is  a  day  which  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory ;"  (it  vras  the  day  of  the  massacre  in 
Madrid  by  theFrench)— "either  that  city 
defends  itself,  or  it  has  been  told.  But 
what  If  it  has  been  sold  ?  Madrid  is  but 
a  single  town.  What  avaib  it  to  Ulk  of 
danger  to  men  who  know  how  to  die? 
We  in  Saragossa  are  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  horrors  of  a  siege — that 
has  been  tried  and  proved.  And,  for 
the  efiVisioB  of  blood  which  Manhal 
Moncey  is  so  desirous  of  sparing,  it  is 
as  honourable  fcr  the  Spaniards  to  shed 
their  Mood,  in  such  a  cause,  as  it  n  igno- 
mhnotti  for  the  French  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  shedding  it/' 

Palafox  also  addressed  a  proclamar 
tion  to  the  people  of  Madrid.  "The 
dogs,  by  whom  he  was  beset,"  he  said, 
'*  scarcely  gave  him  time  to  clean  his 
sword  from  their  blood.  But  they  still 
found  their  graves  at  Saragossa.  The  de- 
fenders of  that  city  may  be  destroyed, 
but  compelled  to  sttrrender  they  could 
not  be.  We  know,"  he  added,  "that 
we  -were  bom  for  posterity,  not  for  our- 
selves."   And  he  promised,  as  soon  as 


he  was  at  liberty,  to  hasten  to  the  deli- 
verance of  Madrid. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  a  sally 
vras  made,  which  Drought  on  a  sharp  ac- 
tion ;  the  French  suffered  considerable 
loss,  and  Palafox  ordered  every  man  who 
had  signalised  himself  in  this  affair  to 
wear  a  red  ribband  of  distinction  on  his 
breast.  The  priests  and  friars  admi- 
rably seconded  the  general.  The  Sara- 
gossans  were  animated  by  every  feeling 
of  honour,  enthusiasm,  and  duty ;  and  if 
the  most  heroic  and  devoted  courage 
could  have  ensured  success,  the  confi- 
dence which  Palafox  expressed  would 
not  have  been  frustrated — that  is,  had 
there  been  only  the  enemy  to  contend 
with ;  but  an  infectious  disease  broke 
out  in  the  city,  and  pestilence  accom- 
plished for  the  besiegers  what  they  might 
else,  with  all  their  mighty  means  of  de- 
struction, have  been  unable  to  efiect. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  Moncey 
was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
besieging  army  by  Marshal  Junot,  who 
had  been  released,  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  from  his  duties  in  Portugal.  On 
the  10th,  the  bombardment  began.  The 
main  fire  Was  directed  towards  the  head- 
quarters of  Palafox,  adjoining  which  was 
the  Court  of  Audience,  and  this  precious 
monument  of  antiquity  was  consumed, 
with  every  thing  it  contained.  The  bom- 
bardment was  so  violent,  that  the  clergy 
suspended  the  administration  of  the  sa- 
craments. The  monastery  of  San  Josef, 
and  the  bridge  de  la  Huerba  were  won 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Don  Fmncisco  Palafox,  the  brother  of 
the  general,  and  member  of  the  su- 
preme Junta,  left  the  city,  in  hopes 
of  effecting  a  diversion  in  its  favour. 
He  embaiked,  at  night,  tn  a  little 
boat,  and  descending  the  Ebro,  esta- 
blished himself  at  Alcaniz,  organized 
the  peasantry,  and  by  his  active  mea- 
sures, in  concert  with  the  Marquis  de 
Lazan,  harrassed  the  communications 
of  the  besieging  army,  so  that  they  began 
to  be  distressed  for  provisions.  The  move- 
ments ofbodies  of  armed  peasantry,  in  the 
surrounding  country,  occasioned  conti- 
nual annoyance  to  the  besiegers .  Bands 
were  formed  on  all  hands ;  which,  though 
unable  lo  resist  the  attack  of  discipUned 
troops^  yet  were  sufficiently  formidable 
to  require  perpetual  vigilance,  and  nti- 
merous  oiou^  to  narrow  the  supplies  of 
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the  besieging  army,  in  a  very  important 
degree. 

Napoleon  became  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  siege,  and  sent  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
of  Montebello,  to  assume  the  command, 
and  accelerate  the  operations.  This  of- 
ficer directed  Mortier,  with  his  division, 
to  leave  Calatayud,  and  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  £bro.  Mortier  attacked  the 
force  of  Fmncisco  Palafox,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  it  with  very  consi- 
derable loss.  Lannes,  in  order  to  de- 
press the  hopes  of  the  garrison  of  exter- 
nal assistance,  addressed  a  letter  to  Pa- 
lafox, communicating  this  circumstance, 
and  detailing  all  the  other  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  Spanish  armies. 
But  the  mortifying  inlelligence  thus  con- 
veyed did  not  sh^e  the  firmness  of  the 
undaunted  leader.  He  rejected  all  com- 
promise, and  continued,  with  undimi- 
nished vigour,  to  oppose  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud 
walls,  and  then,  as  in  the  former  siege, 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  and 
houses.  The  only  means  of  conquering 
Saragossa  was  to  destroy  it  house  by 
house ;  and  street  by  street,  and  upon 
this  system  of  destruction  the  French 
proceeded.  Three  companies  of  miners 
and  eight  companies  of  sappers  were  in- 
cessantly at  work,  and  the  Spaniards 
being  quite  unused  to  this  species  of 
war&re,  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose 
them  by  countermines.  Meantime,  the 
bombardment  was  unnecessarily  kept  up. 
**  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,*^  said 
Palafox,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  hit 
friend  General  Doyle,  "  six  thousand 
shells  have  been  thrown  in,  two-thirds 
of  the  town  are  in  rains,  but  we  shall 
perish  under  the  ruins  of  the  remaining 
third,  rather  than  •urrendcr.''  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town. 
The  stock  of  powder  with  which  Sara- 
gossa had  been  stored  was  exhausted; 
they  had  none,  at  last,  but  what  they 
manufactured  day  by  day ;  and  no  other 
canDon  balls  than  those  which  were 
shot  into  the  town,  and  which  they  col- 
lected, and  fired  back  upon  the  enemy. 

It  WQS  on  the  27th  of  January  that  the 
besiegers  efiected  their  first  lodgment 
within  the  walls.  Every  house  vras  de- 
fended most  heroically^  and  eyeiy  day 


houses  were  blown  up.  On  the30ih, 
sixty  were  thus  destroyed.  Tlus  nnde 
of  war  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  gresi 
number  of  lives  to  the  Saragouans ;  but 
every  inch  of  ground  was  pordiased 
deany.  Lacoste,  the  Frendi  oommander 
of  artillery,  was  killed.  The  bomhsrd- 
ment  continued  two  and  forty  days ;  but 
still,  within  the  walls,  the  contest  «ss 
carried  on  as  unshrinkio^y  as  at  fiiit 
The  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  city 
most  injured  by  the  bombardment  iroe 
driven  into  the  other  quarters,  where 
many  of  them  took  up  their  alnde  is 
cellars,  which  afibrded  oomparalive  se- 
curity from  the  shells.  The  oooaeqoeDee 
was,  that  these  dark  and  misenbk  re- 
ceptacles became  the  fi)cus  of  infectioes 
fever.  Saragossa  was  crowded  with  sol- 
diers from  all  parts  of  the  PeDinsula; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Deocm- 
ber,  when  the  besiegers  received  a  severe 
defeati  part  of  the  troops  were  imder 
arms  in  the  Cozo,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  while  a  heavy  snow  was  falHog, 
which  was  succeeded  by  firost.  This  pio- 
duced  an  infectious  catarrh,  whicb  «u 
soon  followed  by  all  the  alanniog  and 
dreadful  symptoms  of  camp  contagiosa 
To  these  causes  may  be  added  scanii- 
ness  of  food,  crowded  quarters,  nmisasl 
exertion  of  body,  and  anxiety  of  nind, 
and  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  thcff 
exhausted  strength  oy  needful  reat,  in  a 
city  which  was  almost  incessantly  bosn- 
barded,  and  where  every  hour  their  sleep 
was  broken  by  the  trenwndoua  etploann 
of  mines. 

It  was  impossible  to  cheek  the  rava- 
ges of  the  pcstileaoe,  or  coofineit  to  cot 
quarter  of  the  city.  Above  thirty  hos- 
pitals were  immediately  established ;  and 
as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  tba 
bombardment,  the  patients  waerenovcd 
to  another,  and  thus  the  inleotiaB  «ss 
carried  to  every  pan  of  Sangooa. 
Famine  aggravated  the  eviL  T^  dry 
had,  probably,  not  been  tnffidently  pRK 
vided  at  the  commencement  of  the  skfr, 
and  of  the  provision  which  it  coatained, 
much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  rsia 
which  the  mines  and  bombs  efleclML 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Saiagossaaa 
were  hourly  accumulating.  The  nuat- 
ber  of  dead  per  day  amounted  to  thn« 
hundred  ana  fifty,  from  the  lever  alooe. 
The  hospitals  were  too  small  toeoBtam 
the  vast  number  of  patients,  and  tbt 
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cessary  medicines  were  exhausted.  The 
barying  grounds  were  choked  with 
corpses ;  and  large  pits  were  dug  in  the 
streets,  into  which  the  dead  were  tossed, 
indiscriminately.  Heaps  of  putrescent 
bodies  were  piled  before  the  churches, 
where  they  were  often  struck  by  the 
shells ;  and  the  maimed  and  ghastly  car- 
cases lay  dispersed  along  the  streets,  a 
frightfiil  spectacle  of  horror.  Even  un- 
der such  evils  the  courage  of  the  Sara- 
gossans  did  not  quail. 

The  city  was  soon  open  to  the  inva- 
den ;  but  not  one  inch  of  ground  was 
yielded  by  the  beneged  without  a  strug- 
gle. Fakfoz,  however,  did  not  limit 
his  efforts  to  obstructing  the  progress  of 
the  enemy ;  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
recover  the  ground  already  lost,  and 
drive  the  assailants  from  their  stations. 
Priests  and  women  bore  part  in  these 
operations.  The  former  carried  muni- 
tions, and  gave  ghostly  succour  to  the 
dying,  animating  the  soldiers  at  once  by 
their  words  and  their  example.  The 
latter  carried  refreshments  to  tneir  sons, 
or  husbands,  or  fathers;  and  sometimes 
when  one  of  these  dear  relatives  fell  by 
their  side,  they  seized  his  arms,  deter- 
mined to  revenge  his  death,  or  perish  in 
the  same  glorious  cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  garrison,  the  French  gained  ground. 
On  the  Ist  of  February  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  monasteries  of  theAugus- 
tines  and  Las  Monicas,  which  adjoined 
each  other ;  two  of  the  last  defensible 
places  Idi.  Having  been  repelled  in 
assaulting  the  breaches,  the  assailants 
sprung  a  mine,  and  bv  that  means  ef- 
fected an  entrance.  A  deadly  struggle 
vnis  maintained  in  the  church.  Eveiy 
eolumn,  eveiv  chapel,  every  altar,  became 
a  point  of  oefence;  the  pavement  was 
covored  with  blood,  and  the  aisles  and 
body  of  the  church  strewed  with  the 
dead.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  con- 
flict, the  roof,  shattered  by  repeated 
bombs,  fell  in.  The  boldest  held  their 
breath  for  a  time,  but  those  who  escaped 
renewed  the  fight ;  fresh  parties  of  the 
enemy  poured  in  ;  monks,  and  citizens, 
and  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence,  and 
tlie  contest  was  continued  upon  the 
rains,  and  above  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying. 

On  the  first  of  Februaiy,  the  situation 
of  the  beseiged  appeared  so  desperate, 


that  persons  of  approved  and  unquestion- 
able patriotism,  came  to  Don  Pedro 
Maria  Ric,  and  requested  him  to  repre- 
sent to  Palafoxthe  necessity  of  capitulat- 
ing. Ric,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  Pala- 
fox  himself,  could  not  submit  to  this 
while  there  was  any  possibility  of  resist- 
ing.   He  inspired  those  who  addressed 
him  with  new  zeal,  and  roused  up  the 
people  to  firesh  exertions.     Seventeen 
days  longer  they  continued  the  defence. 
The  convents  of  St.  Francisco  and  of 
Jesus,  successively  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Frendi.    Hitherto,  the  suburb  on 
the  left  of  die  Ebro  had  been  exempted 
from  attack,  since  Gazan's  frdlure  on  the 
first  night  of  the  investment.    On  the 
18th  of  February,  die  suburb,  after  two 
unsuccessful  efforts,  was  carried  by  as- 
sault.    A  tremendous  fire  from  fifty 
guns  soon  laid  open  the  way  to  the  as- 
sailing columns.    By  mid-day  a  breach 
was  effected  in  the  convent  of  St.  Laza* 
rus,  commanding  the  bridge ;   and  the 
defenders,  after  a  strenuous  resistance, 
were  driven  from  the  building.     All 
communication  between  the  suburb  and 
the  city  was  now  cut  off ;  and  the  French, 
immediately  advancing  to  the  river,  in- 
tercepted the  retreat  of  about  1,500  men, 
who,  enfeebled  by  disease  and  suffering, 
were  made  prisoners.    The  capture  of 
St.  Lazarus  necessarily  involvea  that  oi 
the  suburb,  which  was  without  ammu* 
nition  or  provisions,  yet  many  of  its  de- 
fenders continued  to  wage  a  fierce  but 
hopeless   war  in  the  streets.      Many 
crossed  the  bridge,  under  a  shower  of 
bullets,  and  effected  their  escape  to  the 
city.    Others  succeeded  in  passmg  the 
river  in  boats.     Altogether,  the  loss  of 
the  besieged  amounted  to  about  2000 » 
The  brave  Baron  de  Versage,  who  com- 
manded on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
was  killed. 

In  the  meantime,  Palafox  had  been 
smitten  with  the  contagion,  and  this  ad- 
mirable and  heroic  leader,  who,  for 
above  a  month,  had  been  unable  to  quit 
the  vault  where  he  lay  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  suffering,  at  length  saw  the  necessity 
of  resigning  the  command.  On  the 
nineteenth,  he  transferred  all  his  autho- 
rity, civil  and  military,  to  a  Juuta,  nam- 
ing Ric  as  president. 

A  council  was  immediately  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  condition  of  the 
city,  and  the  measures  most  proper  to 
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be  adopted.  At  this  meetiogy  it  «bs| 
stated  oy  the  general  of  cavalfy  that 
only  sixty-two  hones  remained^  the  rest 
having  died  of  hunger.  Of  the  infiintry, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  little  more 
than  2,800  men  fit  for  service.  The 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
should  a  shell  penetAte  the  inqubition, 
their  only  manufactory  of  powder  would 
be  destroyed.  The  fortifications  were 
stated,  by  the  chief  engineer,  to  have 
been  almost  utterly  demolished.  There 
were  neither  men  nor  materials  neces- 
aiy  for  repairing  them;  and  bags  of 
earth  could  no  ^nger  be  formed  from 
want  of  cloth. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  chances  of 
external  succour,  the  Duke  de  Villa- 
hermosawas  sent  to  Palafox;  but  the 
fever  had  siezed  upon  his  brain,  and  he 
could  communicate  nothing.  His  papers 
were  examined,  but  these  only  tended  to 
increase  the  couYiction  that  no  relief 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
without. 

With  regard  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  the  Junta  were  divided  in 
opinion.  Twenty-six  noted  for  capitu- 
lation; and  eight,  among  whom  was 
Hie,  the  president,  against  it.  The 
latter  urgea  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  being  succoured.  With  a  lofty  gal- 
lantly oif  spirit,  which  has  not  its  parallel 
in  modern  history,  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  was  adopted ;  for  they  who  had 
voted  for  surrendering  had  done  so  for 
the  sake  of  others— for  themselves,  there 
was  not  one  among  them  who  would  not 
rather  have  died  than  have  capitulated. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  enemy, 
proposing  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
three  days,  with  the  view  of  asceitaimng 
the  situation  of  the  Spanish  armies ;  it 
being  understood,  that  should  no  imme- 
diate succour  be  at  hand,  the  Junta 
would  then  treat  for  a  surrender.    "ITiis 

Sroposal  was  peremptorily  declined  by 
f  arshal  Lannes ;  and  the  bombardment 
recommenced. 

On  the  20th,  the  garrison  made  a  last 
and  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  recover  two 
guns  which  the  enemy  had  captured  on 
file  preceding  day.  Affairs  were  now 
desperate.  The  fifty  guns  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  attack  of  the 
suburb,  opened  fire  on  the  city;  and 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
quay  were  completely  destroyed. 


The  Jnoff  now  deemed  it  wbomuj 
to  order  thai  measures  should  be  Hkts 
to  ascertain  the  sentimenis  of  the  psofle 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  diy. 
Two-thirds  of  it  were  in  mias;  ao/W) 
of  the  inhabitaats  had  perished,  tsd 
fimn  three  to  four  hondrea  personswen 
daily  dying  of  the  peslsleaee.    Uwhr 
such  circttiDstanoes,  Um  Junta  deehred 
that   they  had  fulfiUed  their  oslh  of 
fidelity,  and  that  Sm^oma  mmdahv^, 
A  flag  of  truce  was  despatched  Is  tke 
Frendi  head-^niarters,  Mknmd  bf  i 
deputation  of  me  Jtmta,  to  amage  the 
terms  of  capitulation.    Marshal  Lnse 
was  at  first  disposed  to  insist  upon  os* 
conditional  surrender.     IVe  pfQ^xml 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  dna- 
ties;  and  Hie  declared,  that  ratfas  ttss 
submit  to  it,  the  Saregossans  would  die 
beneath  the  ruiBS  of  their  dty.    ''Isnd 
my  oompaoioDS,"said  this  noble  patriot, 
**  will  return  there,  and  defend  whsi  re- 
mains to  us  as  we  best  may.    We  bs^e 
yet  arms  and  ammunitioD,  and  if  these 
fail  we  have  daggers.    War  is  ne^ 
without  its  chances;  and  should  tte 
Saragossans  be  driven  to  despair,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  proved  who  are  to  be 
victorious.'^ 

This  answer  convinced  the  Frwcfc 

commander,  diat  the  sooner  the  sietc 

was  concluded,  the  better  for  the  boaoor 

of  France.    1 1  was  accordingly  conceded 

that  the  troops  should  march  oat  widt 

the  honours  of  war,  that   the  heroic 

Palafox  should  be  suffered  to  retire  to 

any  place  where  he  might  think  proper 

to  fix  his  residence,  and  diat  all  penms 

not  included  hi  the  garrison,  should  be 

suffered  to  quit  the  city,  in  otder  to 

a^d  the  contagion. 

On  the  2 1  St,  the  posts  of  the  city  weie 

delivered  up  to  the  French,  who  bezn 
immediately^  as  was  theh'  custoai,  to 
pillage,  and  thus  terminated  one  of  d^ 
most  strenuous  and  extraordinary  snue- 
gles  of  which  history  bears  reconl.  Bj 
their  own  account  the  French  ifcre« 
above  17,000  bombs  into  the  city,aod 
expended  above  160,000  lbs.  of  powder 
More  than  30,000  men  and  500  ofBcen 
lay  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Sars- 
gossa,  exclusive  of  a  vast  numher  of 
women  and  children,  who  perished  the 
victims  of  fire,  famine,  pestilence  s^d 
slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  French  mo^t 
have  been  very  great,  hut  it  was  studi- 
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ously  concealed.  The  contemplated 
operations  of  the  beseiging  army  on 
jJeiida  and  Valencia  were  in  consequence 
prevented. 

When  the  French  took  possession  of 
the  city»only  2>4O0  men  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms ;  the  rest  were  in  the  hos- 
pitals. On  the  march  to  France,  270 
of  these  men,  weakened  by  famine  and 
disease,  were  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
rapidity  which  their  inhuman  conductors 
considered  necessary.  They  were  but- 
chered and  left  on  the  road,  to  serve  as 
a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to  the  suc- 
ceeding divisions. 

Among  the  prisoners,  was  Augustina 
Saragossa,  who  had  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  former  seige.  At  the  com- 
mencement, she  took  her  former  station 
at  the  Portillo  gate,  by  the  same  gun 
which  she  had  then  served  so  well.  *'  See, 
general,"  said  she,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, pointing  to  the  gun  when  Pala- 
fox  visited  that  quarter,  ''  I  am  again 
with  my  old  friend."  Once,  when  hpr 
wounded  husband  lay  bleeding  at  her 
feet,  she  discharged  the  cannon  at  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  avenge  his  fall.  She 
frequently  led  the  assaulting  parties,  and 
vnth  sword  in  hand,  and  her  cloak 
wrapped  round  her,  mingled  in  the  daily 
conflicts  which  took  place  in  the  streets. 
Though  exposed,  during  the  whole  siege, 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  Augus-  | 
tina  escaped  without  a  wound.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  city  she  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice,  and  was  made 
prisoner.  Butslie  had  already  caught 
the  contagion ;  and  being  taken  to  the 
hospital,  she  subsequently  effected  her 
escape.  Another  heroine,  named  Man- 
nella  Sanchez,  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
The  Countess  Burita,  who  headed  one 
of  the  female  corps  which  had  been 
formed  to  carry  provisions,  bear  away 
the  wounded,  and  fight  in  the  streets, 
escaped  the  hourly  dangers  to  which  she 
exposed  herself,  only  to  die  of  grief  upon 
hearing  that  her  daughter  had  been  killed. 
During  the  seige  not  less  than  600 
women  and  children  perished  by  the 
l>ayonets  or  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
shamefully  violated  by  Marshal  Lannes. 
Palafox  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France ; 
and  the  city  became  the  scene  of  pillage 
and  dire  atrocity.  In  the  meanwhile 
Kurope  rang  with  admiration  of  the  noble 


defence  of  Saragossa.  Poets  and  histo- 
rians consecrated,  in  undying  records, 
the  virtue  of  her  citizens ;  and  Saragossa, 
like  Thermopyla,  will  remain  eternally 
linked  with  the  associations  of  the  purest 
patriotism  and  devotion. 

LOST  AMD  FOVKD. 

Whilst  the  Active  frigate  was  em- 
ployed in  the  last  war  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, an  officer  was  sent  on  board  a 
merchantman  upon  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  impressment.  The  seaman  selected, 
dexterously  enough,  pleaded  his  inca- 
pacity to  serve  in  a  man-of-war.  Re- 
sorting to  raillery  in  the  first  instance, 
he  endeavoured,  as  sailors  say,  to  come 
'<  cripplegate"  over  the  lieutenant,  and 
thus  opened  his  fire: — "  I  suppose  you'll 
get  me  a  *  cook's  warrant*  if^  I  enter  ? 
What  else  is  a  fellow,  without  the  use 
of  both  arms,  fit  for  ? — Soon  glad  to  get 
rid  o'  me,  I  guess."  The  lieutenant,  as 
alive  to  his  motives  as  himself,  disdained 
all  parley,  and  ordered  at  once  his  bed 
and  baggage  into  the  boat.  Jack  now 
solemnly  declaring  he  was  a  '^cripple 
from  his  cradle,  and  that  both  captain 
and  mate  could  sartify  the  same,  being 
unable  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  much 
more  to  go  aloft ;  moreover,  he  was  an 
American  bom.'' 

In  the  lieutenant's  mind,  his  logic  was 
less  sound  than  his  arm — so  shipped  he 
was.  Upon  examination  by  the  surgeon, 
the  lieutenant's  opinion  was  corroborated : 
still  the  arm  pronounced  to  be  sound, 
hung  motionless  by  his  side,  though 
the  captain,  ^the  present  Sir  James  Gor- 
don) often,  m  a  tone  of  jocularity  so 
peculiarly  hts  own,  and  so  winning  in  a 
superior,  reminded  him  of  his  good  luck 
in  falling-in  with  a  ship  whose  surgeon 
was  so  particularly  skilful  in  fishing 
sprung  spars.  No  amendment  was  how- 
ever observable. 

The  Active  continued  two  years  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  and  though 
subjected  to  a  secret  and  strict  watch, 
both  night  and  day.  Jack's  faithful  arm 
never  betrayed  the  slightest  muscular 
motion.  Being  suspected  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent seaman,  he  was  plied  with  every 
inducement  and  argument  to  desist  from 
an  unprofitable  and  unavailing  impos- 
ture. He  still  appealed  to  his  helpless- 
ness as  a  full  title  to  his  discharge,  and 
though  appointed  to  the  most  degrading 
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duties,  as  sweeper  and  scavengery  his  in- 
finnity  continued  inflexible  to  the  last. 

In  an  engagement  with  an  enemy's 
squadron,  bis  captain  had  stationed  him 
on  the  quaiter-aecky  so  as  to  be  under 
his  own  eye.  During  the  heat  of  the 
action  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  darling 
object,  preserving  the  most  perfect  pre- 
sence of  mind,  recollecting  that  if  he  nad 
"  one  hand  for  the  king,  the  other  was 
for  himself;"  for,  though  fighting  like  a 
lion,  it  was  observed  that  one  arm  oniy 
was  employed  at  the  gun-tackle  fall. 
His  gadlant  commander,  now  falUng 
severely  wounded,  that  important  secret, 
which  neither  artifice,  encouragement, 
threats,  disgrace,  or  even  the  din  of 
battle,  could  induce  him  to  reveal,  the 
generous  feeling  of  humane  concern 
for  his  esteemed  commander's  mis- 
fortune betrayed  in  a  moment.  The 
honest  tar,  completely  off  his  guard, 
was  the  first  to  pick  up  his  mangled 
officer  in  both  his  arms.  The  grand 
discovery  was  first  made  by  Sir  James, 
who,  though  deprived  of  a  limb,  with 
admirable  coolness,  observe, — "  Well, 
my  boy,  if  I've  lost  a  leg,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you've  found  an  arm."  As  the 
reader  will  anticipate,  he  soon  proved 
one  of  the  best  seamen  of  "  a  crack 
crew,''  and  was  ultimately  promoted  for 
his  exemplary  conduct. 

A   VETERAN   HIGHLANDER. 

In  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  reduction  of  that  town,  when 
the  Qommand  of  the  army  had,  by  the 
death  of  General  Wolfe,  devolved  on 
General  Townshend,  he  observed  an  old 
Highlander  in  front  of  the  army,  laying 
about  with  the  most  surprising  strength 
and  agility,  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
till,  almost  spent  with  fatigue,  he  retired 
behind  a  breastwork  of  dead  bodies. 
After  resting  a  short  time,  he  stripped  off 
his  coat,  which  encumbered  him,  and 
again  returned  to  the  charge  with  new 
vigour.  Tlie  general,  full  of  admiration 
at  bis  intrepid  behaviour,  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  before  him  afler  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  having  bestowed  on  him'the 
encomiums  which  his  gallant  conduct 
merited,  he  asked  him  how  he  could 
leave  his  native  country,  and  follow  the 
fortune  of  war  at  such  an  advanced  age  ? 
He  replied,  that  his  hatred  to  the  French 
for  tlieir  perfidious  conduct  on  many 


occasions,  had  madebim  leave  Ins  knalj 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  as  a  volunteer,  io 
Older  to  be  revenged  on  them  before  his 
death ;  and  be  hoped  on  that  day  hehad 
not  disgraced  himself,  his  Idne,  or  his 
coontiy.  General  Townshend  wis  » 
pleased  with  the  magnanimity  of  the 
brave  fellow,  that  he  brought  him  home 
with  him,  and  presented  him  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  his  mi- 
jesty,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  liea- 
tenant's  commission,  with  the  fiberty  of 
serving  in  any  corps  he  might  choose,  or 
to  retire  to  his  family  and  friends,  with 
fullpay  during  his  life. 

Tne  name  of  this  gallant  Highlftiide 
was  Malcolm  Macpherson,  of  Phones, 
in  Badenoch.  His  broad-sword,  with 
which  he  so  nobly  revenged  himself  oo 
his  country's  foes,  had  descended  from 
father  to  son  as  a  particular  legacy,  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years.^ 


ON  THE  IMPRESS. 

Hark !  how  the  chnrch-lMdli  with  ft  swMcn  pe«: 
Stun  the  glad  ear. — Tidings  of  joy  hare  csanc. 
To  crown  each  anxioas  hope.  Two  gallaat  ilaii» 
Met  on  the  element ;  they  met,  they  loiictt. 

And  England  trinmi^'d. 

Yet  there  was  one  who  dieA 

'Mid  that  day's  glorri  whose  obscarer  name 
No  great  historian's  i>age  will  dironide; 
Twas  in  the  catalogue  of  sliin. — ^1lMttk(>od ' 
The  soand  is  not  familiar  to  raj  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  by  a  press  gang's  Tiolence  roogU^  ftcc'4 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  litOe  meu 
Who  by  liis  laboor  Ured : — ^that  he  was  one. 
Whose  nncomipted  heart  coold  keenly  fed 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  aoxiaaBSGaa  ^ 
That  from  the  wages  of  his  tofl  he  fed 
The  distant  d^  ones,  and  would  t^k  of  ttea 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  ailent  deck 
With  him  he  vaiaedi  talk  of  them,  of  joys 
That  he  had  known— Oh  God!  andoftheboer 
When  they  shoold  meet  again,  till  his  fldlkcsrt. 
His  manly  heart,  at  last  wookl  orcrtow. 
Eren  like  a  child's,  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit  I    Suddenly 
It  aune,  and  merdftd,  the  ball  of  de^  i 
For  it  came  suddenly  and  shatter'd  him, 
And  left  no  moment's  agonizing  thoa^ 
On  those  he  loved  so  well. 


He,  ocean  deep. 


Now  lies  at  rest.    Be  Thou  her  oomfarter. 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend  t  Man  does  ootkner 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  ma  bari. 
When  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fi^  i 
Man  does  not  know  with  what  a  dnwdM  b*^' 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  thoae  that  fi«)  - 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  bced. 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gaz'd  upon  her  children,  and  bchcU 
His  image  who  was  gone.    O  God  f  be  tbra 
Her  comforter,  who  art  the  widow's  fiitoi ' 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  13, 1837. 


ACTION  IN  QUIBERON  BAY. 


lNl759,GreatBKtaiD 
with  an  iiiTiiMOn  by  the  French,  in  le- 
taliatiOD  fot  the  numeroui  attacks  which 
bad  receotly  been  made  on  theii'  coaata. 
The  most  active  preparalions  ware  ac- 
i^ordiDgly  made  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Dunkirk.  At  Brest,  iti  particular,  a 
fonnidable  armament  was  equipped, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
British  govemnient  to  send  a  sufficient 
force  to  cniiie  off  that  port.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  June,  Sir  Edward 
Ilanke  niled  fconi  Spithead  for  that 
purpose,  with  a  powerful  Heet.  Having 
arrived  on  his  Station,  Sir  Edward  de- 
tached tbrae  imall  squadrons  to  scour 
the  enemy's  coast.  One  of  these,  under 
t)ie  IIoDoumble  Captain  Herrey,  in  tlie 
Monmouth,  was  ordered  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  French  fleet  in  Btesr, 


\o 


.11. 


which  service  he  most  effectually  per- 
formed, suffering  not  a  boat  to  go  in  or 
ODt  of  the  harbour.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  he  perceived  four  ships  working 
down  to  Brest,  between  the  shore  and 
the  tocks,  near  Ilia  passage  of  the  Four. 
The  commodore  immediately  got  under 
tail  with  the  Pallas  bigaie,  and  stood 
towards  them.  The  vessels  ancliored 
close  to  Conquet,  under  cover  of  four 
forts  and  a  battery,  which  maintained 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  English  ships 
while  they  were  approaching.  Tlie 
boats  were  then  manned,  end  in  spite  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  the  gallant  tars  cut 
out  the  ships  and  carried  them  off  with 
the  Swedish  colours  flying.  They  were 
laden  with  stores  for  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  White  the  boats  were  thus  en- 
gaged, the  Monmouth  and  Pallas  kept 
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up  a  condniial  cannonade  agmintt  the 
forts,  tod  several  times  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  guns.  This  daring  enterprise 
was  executed  with  rery  UtUe  daniase« 
and  no  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  ue 
English  ships. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  the 
daring  intrepidity  of  the  same  officer  was 
near  bringing  on  a  general  engagement. 
On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  he 
stood  in  and  attacked  seven  sail  of 
French  ships  and  two  small  men  of  war, 
under  the  batteries  of  Conquet;  but 
there  being  little  wind,  the  enemy  hauled 
their  vessels  into  a  dry  creek,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  get  at  them;  on 
which  he  retired  with  little  damage. 
The  following  morning  four  men  of  war 
of  74  cuns  each,  came  out  of  Brest,  and 
bore  down  ucon  the  Monmouth  and 
Montague,  wnich  stood  towards  them 
with  a  view  to  draw  them  off.  The 
English  fleet  now  appeared  standing  in, 
when  the  French  ships,  though  prot^Aed 
by  the  cannon  and  shells  from  tiie  shore, 
immediately  tacked  and  returned  to  the 
harbour,  the  Monmouth  and  Montague 
pursuing  them  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
crowd.  Comtnodore  Hervey  brought  one 
of  them  to  action,  but]^  getting  within 
tlie  narrows,  and  likewise  within  reach 
of  the  shots  and  shells  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  the  sisnal  was  made  to  call 
him  off.  The  miole  French  fleet  made 
a  motion  to  sail,  and  appeared  to  be 
coming  out,  but  soon  returned  to  their 
former  station. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Captain 
Ilervey  landed,  with  some  of  his  sailors, 
on  the  island  of  Motines,  carried  off 
some  cattle  and  other  fresh  provisions, 
and  laid  the  island  under  contribution. 
T^e  governor  sent  him  a  message,  re- 
questing him,  in  mercy  to  the  poor 
inhabitants,  to  desist.  To  this  the  cap- 
tain replied,  "That  he  was  sorry  if 
what  he  had  done  had  distressed  the  in- 
habitants, for  he  intended  it  only  as  an 
insult  to  tlie  French  fleet,  and  to  shew 
them  that  they  were  unable  to  protect 
tlieir  own  coast  in  their  sight,  and  much 
less  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  England." 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the 
Monmouth  became  so- leaky,  that  Cap- 
tain Ilervey  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
station  and  return  to  England.  In  spite 
of  the  tempestuous  weather  which  suc- 
ceeded, Sir  Edward  Hawke  remained 


cruinng  before  Brest  tSD  the  9th  cf 
November,  when  a  violent  gale  coO" 
pelled  him  to  take  shelter  in  Tocfaay. 

A  few  days  after  Sir  Edwaid  Hawke 
had  been  forced  from  his  staikm,  M.  de 
Bompartywith  a  sqoadnm  frora  tibe  Wk 
Indin,  got  safe  into  BtesL  BI.  d? 
Conflans,  the  commander-iii-diief  at  thi: 
port,  being  convinced,  from  tloscirccTT:- 
stance,  of  the  departare  of  the  Eogb'i 
fleet,  put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  Noven- 
ber,  ^ad  steered  for  the  bay  of  Qmboo- . 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  a  small  Bnt.>i> 
squadron  of  50-gun  ships  and  iiizaies 
under  the  command  of  ComnodoR  Dti  £, 
who  was  blodcing  up  a  lav^e  fteei  »f 
transports  in  Morbihan,  destined  for  \t* 
invasion  of  Ireland.  On  the  sanr  ^) 
the  English  admiral  sailed  from  Tor- 
bay. 

On  the  15th,  Captain  M'Clemtj^,  ;: 
the  Gibraltar,  joined  the  fleet,  aod  i> 
formed  the  admiial  that  he  had  seen  th 
French  about  twenty-fbar  leagues  lot!.' 
N.W.  of  Belleiate,  steering  to  theS.F 
This  intelligence  was  received  with  ufi!> 
venal  acclamations,  and  every  ship  p;c* 
pared  for  action.  CoDchiifiDg  lita' 
Quiberon  would  be  (heir  6nt  pbce  c' 
rendezvous,  Sir  Edwud  directed  k^ 
course  towards  the  bay  witfi  aQ  possi'  ; 
expedition.  A  contrary  wind  Mo«nc. 
at  first  with  considerable  violenoe,  drro 
him  to  the  westward,  but  on  tfar  tK: 
and  1 9th  the  weather  proved  more  Carver- 
able.  In  the  mean  time,  hsTiog  be. ) 
joined  by  the  Maidstone  and  Corr.i:n 
frigates,  he  directed  their  commander^  t. 
keep  a-head  of  the  squadron,  one  on  :v 
starboard  and  the  other  on  the  brbocrJ 
bow. 

At  half-past  eight  on  the  momiirp  -^ 
the  20th,  tne  Maidstone  gave  notice  ikv 
she  had  discovered  a  fleet,  on  whiili  ii 
admiral  made  a  signal  for  a  line  o-kfi^. 
and  the  Magnanime  to  lead  lo«ntni» ;-  • 
land.    The  latter  bad  not  gotabcn^  t«- 
miles  before  the  fleet,  when  she  ms^^ 
signal  that  she  had  disoovovd  tlief  t  *  i  ^ « 
and  the  headmost  ships  of  the  sqiu'lr  - 
were  soon  afterwards  in  sight  <»f  ii>ri  - 

These  two  fleets  were  the  mii*i  [*•••»' 
ful  of  any  employed  in  the  coune  t^f  '• 
war,  and  worthy  to  be  intrusted  will*  • 
fate  of   the  two  lending  kinpl***:* 
Europe.    The<r  force  wm  nearly  «|-  ■ 
the  English  being  rather  superii>r  «>    ' 
the  number  of  ship%  but  had  no  ad««-t- 
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(age  as  to  number  of  men  or  weight  of 
metal. 

Sir  Edward,  on  discovering  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  observed  that  they  were  making 
off,  on  which  he  made  the  signal  for  the 
Namur,  Warspite,  Resolution,  Revenge, 
Essex,  and  Montague,  heme  the  ships 
nearest  to  them,  to  chase  and  draw  into 
a  line  of  battle  a-head,  and  to  endeavour 
to  stop  the  enemy  till  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
should  come  up.  At  the  same  time  he 
directed  the  ouer  ships  to  form  as  they 
chased,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  the 
pursuit,  telling  his  officers  Uiat  he  was 
for  the  old  way  of  fighting,  to  make 
dowuri^t  work  with  them. 

The  French  admiral,  on  discovering 
the  English  fleet,  appeared  to  be  forming 
a  line  to  receive  them,  and  from  the 
equality  in  number  of  ships  of  the  line 


her  being  very  Justly  given  to  Captc^in 
Speke. 

The  gallant  admiral  himself  continued 
to  advance,  and  ordered  the  master  of 
the  Royal  George  to  lay  him  alongside 
of  the  Soleil  Royal.  The  master  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
that  if  he  approached  much  nearer,  the 
ship  would  certainly  be  on  shore.  "  That 
may  be,'*  answered  the  hero,  coolly, "  but 
the  enemy  will  be  on  shore  first ;  at  all 
events  their  fleet  must  be  destroyed. '* 
M.  de  Conflans,  on  his  part,  did  not 
seen)  to  shun  the  encounter,  and  the  two 
admirals  mutually  bore  down  on  each 
other. 

Lord  Hbwei  in  the  Magnanime,  now 
attacked  the  Thes^e,  of  74  guns,  but  the 
Montague  running  foul  of  the  former, 
she  received  so  much  damage  that  she 


on  either  side,  the  action  was  expected  I  was  obliged  to  fall  a-stem.      Captain 


to  be  long  and  obstinate ;  there  was  not, 
however,  one  English  bosom  which  did 
not  beat  with  the  expectation  of  victory. 
As  Sir  Edward  Hawke  advanced,  the 
French  admiral  changed  his  plan,  and 
stood  off  towards  the  shore  with  all  the 
sail  his  ships  could  carry;  and  the 
English  squadron  pursued  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  It  was  two  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  headmost  ships  could 
get  np  with  them,  when  the  Warspite 
and  Dorsetshire  began  to  fire.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Revenge,  Magnanime, 
Torbay,  Montague,  Resolution,  Swift- 
sure,  uid  several  otbets,  came  into  action, 
and  about  half-past  two  the  British  ad- 
miral made  the  signal  for  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  hostile  fleets  were  now 
to  the  southward  of  Belleisle,  and  the 


Soleil  Royat,being  a-head  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  left  the  rear  to  defend  itself, 
and  led  round  the  rocks  called  the  Car- 
dinals, situated  near  the  Island  of  Hedic. 
The  firing  now  became  very  brisk  on 
both  sides,  and  the  combatants  were  so 
involved  in  clouds  of  smoke,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
colors  of  the  two  nations.  The  Reso- 
lution, of  64  guns.  Captain  Speke,  gal- 
lantly bore  down  on  the  French  rear- 
admiral  du  Verger,  in  theFOTmidable,  of 
SO  guns,  and  closely  engaged  that  ship 
till  four  o'clock,  when  she  struck  to  Sir 
£dward  Ilawke,  who  was  passing  to 
attack  the  French  admiral.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  point  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  the  glory  of  taking 


Keppell  in  the  Torbay  then  attacked  tlie 
Thes^e.  Soon  afler  the  action  began,  a 
sudden  and  heavy  squall  came  on,  and 
the  lower-deck  ports  of  the  Thesi^  not 
being  shut,  the  ship  fiUed,  and  went 
down  immediately.  She  had.  on  board 
a  crew  of  815  persons,  every  one  of 
whom  perished.  At  the  moment  she 
sunk,  the  decks  were  crowded;  but  the 
poor  creatures  had  only  time  to  utter  one 
dreadful  shjiek,  and  were  never  beard 
more. 

When  Lord  Howe  had  got  clear  of  the 
Montague,  he  bore  down  on  the  lieros, 
of  74  guns,  and  attacked  lier  with  such 
fury,  that  he  at  length  compelled  her  to 
strike;  but  the  weatlier  was  so  tempes- 
tuous as  io  preveni  his  lordship  from 
1  sending  his  boats  to  take  possession  of 


his  prize,  which  afterwards  ran  on  shore, 
and  was  burned. 

The  two  commandecB  in  diief  had  now 
approached  very  near  eadi  other,  and 
M.  de  Conflans  poured  a  broadside  into 
the  Royal  George.  This  salutation  Sir 
Edward  was  not  backward  to  return,  but ' 
after  exchaugine  two  or  three  broadsides, 
the  Marshal  of  rrance  declined  the  com- 
bat, and  sheered  off.  The  French  vice- 
adxntral  likewise  gave  Sir  Edward  his 
fire,  and  soon  followed  the  example  of 
his  commcinder.  Another  and  another 
did  the  same,  but  the  fifth  did  not  escape 
so  well.  This  ship  was  the  Superbe,  of 
70  guns,  which  fired  several  broadsides 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  Royal 
George.    Sir  Edward,  in  return,  poured 
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his  whole  fire  into  her,  and  repeating  the 
same,  she  sunk  at  the  distance  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  £rom  the  British 
admiral.  The  crew  of  the  Royal  Geoige 
gave  a  cheer  at  the  destruction  of  their 
enemy ;  **  but,''  says  an  eye-witness  of 
the  transaction,  "  it  was  a  laint  one ;  the 
honest  sailors  were  touched  at  the  £Eite 
of  so  many  hundred  poor  creatures  1" 
True  it  is  that  real  bravery  and  humanity 
are  inseparable  companions.  The  Su- 
perbe  had  on  board  750  men,  all  of  whom 
perished,  excepting  twenty,  who  were 
taken  up  tlie  next  morning  from  the  wreck. 
The  English  admiral  having  got  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  French  rear,  was 
now  attacked  by  several  ships  at  once. 
The  situation  of  the  Royal  George  would 
have  been  extremely  critical,  had  the 
enemy  preserved  any  degree  of  compo- 
sure, or  fired  with  any  sort  of  direction  ; 
but  so  great  was  their  confusion,  that 
among  two  thousand  shot  which  they 
fired,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
struck  the  ship.  Perceiving  the  danger- 
ous situation  of  their  commander,  the 
English  vice-admiral,  with  the  Mars, 
Hero,  and  several  other  ships,  were 
crowding  to  his  assistance,  when  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  the 
engagement.  This  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  enemy,  for  had  day- 
light continued  two  hours  longer,  the 
whole  of  their  fleet  must  have  been  taken 
or  destroyed. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  tempes- 
tuous during  the  night,  and  frequent  sig- 
nals of  distress  were  heard  by  the  fleet, 
but  the  admiral  was  unable  to  judge 
whether  they  proceeded  from  friends  or 
foes.  The  next  morning  a  horrid  spec- 
tacle presented  itself.  The  sea  appeared 
covered  with  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
crews  of  the  Thes<^e  and  Superbe ;  the 
Resolution  and  the  French  ships  Le 
Heros  were  discovered  aground  on  the 
bank  called  the  Four.  The  Resolution 
was  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  her 
masts  and  rigging  being  entirely  cut 
away,  her  upper-deck  beat  in,  and  her 
guns  thrown  overboard.  Part  of  the 
crew  were  clinging  to  her  sides,  begging 
for  assistance ;  but  about  eighty  of  Siem, 
in  spite  of  the  captain's  remonstrances, 
made  rafts  and  put  oflf,  together  with 
several  French  prisoners  taken  in  the 
FormidBble,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the 
coust  of  France. 


The  Soleil  Royal  had  cast  anditt  in 
the  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  Brilisii 
squadron,  but  M.  de  Conflans  no  sooner 
perceived  his  situation  in  the  moniaf , 
than  he  ordered  the  cables  to  be  cot,  od 
ran  the  ship  on  shore.  Sir  Edmid 
Hawke  immediately  ordered  dw  Eisex 
to  slip  and  pursue  her,  but  she  udbitii- 
nately  strudc  on  the  same  bank  as  the 
Resolution.  This  accident  gave  the  oew 
of  the  Soleil  Royal  time  to  escape.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  stores  belbi^ng  to 
the  Essex  were  saved,  together  witii  all 
her  people,  excepting  one  lieutenant  ud 
a  boat's  crew,  who  were  driven  oo  the 
French  shore.  The  remains  of  ibe£aex 
and  Resolution  were  then  set  on  fire  isd 
destroyed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  day^lt^bt, 
seven  or  eight  of  the  enemy*s  line  of 
battle  ships  were  discovered  at  sadiar 
between  Point  Penris  and  the  riw 
Vilaine.  The  English  admiral  made  ibe 
signal  to  weigh,  in  order  to  wock  op 
and  attack  them :  but  the  weather  «i» 
so  tempestuous  as  to  prevent  the  eieco- 
tion  of  that  design .  Most  of  the  aeaj 
appeared  to  be  aground  at  low  wstei ; 
but  by  lightening  them,  and  haviog  die 
advantage  of  the  wind  under  the  land, 
all  excepting  two  got  that  night,  with  die 
flood,  into  the  nver  Vilaine. 

The  weather  being  more  modaale  ca 
the  22d,  the  admiral  sent  the  Portkod, 
Chatham,  and  Vengeance  to  destroj  tfce 
Soleil  Royal  and  the  Heros.  On  d^ 
approach  of  the  English  ships,  the  Fienck 
set  the  first  on  fire,  and  soon  aftemaidf 
the  latter  met  with  the  same  fiite  fitn 
our  people.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  Ed- 
ward got  under  weigh,  and  worked  op 
vrithin  Penris  Point,  as  well  on  acoount 
of  its  being  a  safer  road,  as  to  destm 
the  two  French  ships  which  still  lay 
vrithout  the  river  Vilaine;  but  faefcm 
the  vessels  sent  ahead  for  that  purpose 
could  approach  them,  the  enemy  bcn^ 

Suite  light,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
ood  tide  to  make  their  escape.  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  under  Ai- 
de Beaufremont,  arrived  at  Rochfiift. 

In  this  memorable  engagemenC  tlir 
British  fleet  had  about  fiAy  men  killed 
and  two  hundred  and  fif^y  wounded. 
The  only  officer  among  the  former  was 
Lieutenant  Price  of  the  MagnanvD^* 
and  among  the  latter,  Captaio  Pfctnrk 
Baird  of  the  Defiance.    The  nuabcr  of 
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killed  in  the  French  fleet  could  never  be 
BSC«rlBined ;  but  tojudge  from  the  car- 
nage on  board  the  Formidable,  it  muit 
hare  been  very  great. 

The  adtDiral  returned  borne  soon  ftfter-^ 
wards,  and  not  only  received  the  thanlis 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  erai- 


CiPTiiN  F ,  of  the  engineers, 

while  serving  in  Egypt,  was  one  morn- 
ing leated  in  hii  marquee,  when  he  law, 
drawing  near,  a  miserable  Arab,  bestrid- 
ing  the  hind-quartets  of  en  ass,  which 
also  uarried  a  pair  of  laige  panniers, 
filled  with  garden  esculents — acceptable 
and  somewhat  rare  commodities  at  that 

>e  and  place. 

[liis  purveyoi 
inoflensirely  along,  looking 
chB3ers,wheD  his  evil  star  sent  him  such 
a  customer  as  he  did  not  bargain  for — a 
tall  and  powerful  Turk,  richly  dressed, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  who,  without  a 
word,  dragged  him  from  his  seat,  kicked 
the  panniers  off  their  bearer,  "  and 
spread  his  vegetable  store"  upon  the 
sand.  Pressing  a*  this  hero's  temporary 
necessity  for  a  steed  mi^t  be,  it  was 
probable  that  he  would  not  have  tolerated 
one  so  mean,  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
tyrannically  usurping  the  goods  of  a 
poweriess  mferior ;  yet,  ere  he  had  tilted 
up  hii  leg  high  enough  to  cross  the 


animal,  a  dapjier  fellow,  much  below 
the  oidmary  size  of  soldiers,  who  had 
been  cleaning  his  master's  belt  close  by, 


blackffuard  1  How  dar  ye  maltrate  the 
Arawbian  in  his  lawful  calling}  Lei  go 
his  ass,  or  you'll  sup  sorrow,  my  lad  I ' 

The  Mussulman,  though  he  might  not 
understand  a  word  this  champion  of  the 
injured  poured  forth,  could  nrather  mis- 
take nor  relish  the  hostile  looks  and 
menacing  gestures  of  little  Jemmy  Mull- 
hollan,  to  whom, however,  he  onlyvoucb- 
safed  the  mule  and  dignified  hint  of 
laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

"  Och,  you  murtheiin  thief!  you 
mane  that,  do  you  1"  cried  Jemmy. 
"  By  all  that's  holy,  I'll  tache  you  man- 
Then,  springing  upon  the  formidable 
persecutor,  he  wrenched  the  weapon 
nom  his  hand,  and  Hung  it  inlothe  air. 

"  Hootoo  1"  shouted  Jemmy,  dancing 
with  passion,  and  reiterating  the  wild 
exultant  cry  so  frequently  heard  in  an 
Irish  urimmidge. 

The  follower  of  Mahomet  stood  for  a 
few  moments  utterly  confounded  by  the 
suddenness  and  success  of  this  attack; 
but,  recovering  his  self-possession,  pre- 
pared to  draw  a  pistol  fii>m  his  girdle. 

"  Ye're  there,  areye,ouId  muslin  cap? 
Bad  cess  to  ye,  but  I'll  take  the  slime 

-  of  yei  yet  I" 


the  Moslem,  which  felled  him  to  the 
earth,  with  "the  boy"  on  the  lop  of  him. 
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As  they  rolled  over  each  other  in  their 
prostrate  scuffle^  the  active  Hibernian 
absolutely  abducted  his  foe's  pistols. 
In  drawing  the  second  from  the  folds  of 
the  shawli  it  went  ofTi  and  alarmed  the 
guard,  some  of  whom  hastening  to  tlie 
spot,  seeured  the  combatants. 

MuUbollan,  spite  his  narrow  escapes 
from  ball  and  blade,  was  unhurt ;  but 
the  Turk  had  one  eye  "  bunged  up ;'' 
while,  on  his  nose,  the  fist  of  Erin  bad 
performed  a  diametrically  contrasted 
operation,  broaching  its  claret,  by  which 
a  handsome  vest  was  liberally  stained. 
This  was  a  ready-made-out  strong  case 
of  assault  and  battery.    The  suffering 

garty,  addressing  an  officer  who  had 
een  led  to  the  scene  of  action,  insisted 
on  seeing  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
make  complaint  of  the  rough  usage  by 
which  he  had  been  insulted. 

The  poor  Irish  lad  was  conveyed  to 
the  guard-house ;  the  Turk  to  Lord  Hut- 
chinson, on  whom  the  command  had 
devolved— 

"When  the  bravo  Aborcromby  recelvnd  his 
death  wound." 

His  lordship  ordered  the  matter  to  be 
investigated  ;  and  Captain  F— — ,  in 
detailing  what  he  had  witnessed,  dwelt 
with  pleasure  on  the  humane  impulse 
of  the  little  Irish  fighting-cock.  Still 
the  malignant  and  the  turbaned  Turk 
demand«l  the  life  of  the  offender  in  ex- 
piation. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Hutchinson 
to  treat  die  Ottomans  and  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  still  hung  about  our  camp, 
with  every  marit  of  respect:  peculiar 
circumstances  would  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  refuse  even  this  request. 

A  drum-head  court-martial  was  as- 
sembled :  MullhoUaa**  transgrewioa 
fully  proved,  he  wasocdaced  for  instant 
execution.  The  aenienos  being  made 
known  to  the  belaboured  and  vindictive 
infidel,  he  seemed  appeased,  thougli  his 
satisfaction  was  somewhat  qualified 
when  he  heaid  thai  **  the  regulalioai  of 
the  British  army  would  not  permit  per- 
sons of  an  opposite  lUlh  to  wUmm  % 
punishment.*' 

In  about  an  hour,  a  ttiong  detach- 
ment was  seea  mardiing  towards  the 
sand-hills  in  die  rear  of  the  camp,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  guard  the  prisoaer, 
who,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  seemed 
to  bear  his  fate  with  extreme  fortitude. 


As  far  as  the  soldiers  would  pcnait,  ihf 
poor  Arab  followed  on  bis  donkey, 
wringing  \iis  bands,  and  wailing  <n» 
this  reward  of  b»  protector's  brave  eood 
nature.  Just  ere  Jemmy's  esooit  jl  jed 
this  grateful  creature  back,  the  ccti- 
demned  man^begved  leave  to  r^eak  wit'i 
him — ^''That  is,  added  Jemmy,  as  h.s 
entreaty  was  granted,  ^to  shdke  b:; 
brown  hand,  aud  pat  his  brown  hii^r, 
in  token  that,  if  it  war  to  do  agio,  I'd 
do  that,  and  more,  for  an  unlucky  dinl 
as  couldn't  help  himself;  and  I  doo't 
mind  what's  come  of  it  at  all,  my  msD ; 
so  be  aisy  1" 

Hie  gallant  bearing  of  the  speaker  n  • 
assured  the  being  to  whose  wrongs  be 
was  a  victim,  and  they  parted. 

The  appointed  spot  was  soon  caioed ; 
the  fiital  volley  fired.  As  it  readed  th? 
ear  of  the  maltreated  Turk,  he  was  seen 
to  smile,  and,  with  a  heart  fuU  of  gra- 
tified malice,  hurried  fircHn  the  vidoit}- 
of  the  camp. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  returned ; 
when,  in  full  regimentals,  carryin^r  tbe 
musket,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  th: 
rear  rank,  marchea  Jemmy  MuUMoUom,  ! 
who  had  lent  himself  to  this  exfaibitioR 
of  justice,  and  for  many  a  year  aftemrds 
would  laugh  over  the  story. 

**  Shure  I  liked  the  fun  of  licking  tbc 
long  chap,  and  chatine  him  after  it.  He 
was  a  bigser  jackass  than  the  ouki  cab- 
bage-man s  own,  if  he  thought  my  lofd 
would  rol?  the  sarvice  of  a  lad  like  mf 
for  all  the  Turks  that  ever  wore  wfaisken. 
I  tuk  eood  care  to  keep  shut  of  him  enr 
after,  for  all  that — as,  it  we  had  met,  he'd 
have  fallen  out  wid  me  for  being  ali>t, 
to  a  sariainty :  and  the  next  sUndy  I 
bad  wid  hisOf  I  might  not  have  been  let 
off  .te  oonvaniant.  Hie  Arawbian  d:d 
twig  me  at  last,  and  frightened  enood' 
he  was;  but  I  tipped  him  sommothaiKi- 
soma,  not  only  t(^  show  I  was  no  fetch, 
but  to  make  him  hould  hia  tongue."^ 

CAPToas  or  gbkbkax.  uLmvar. 

Aboitt  om  hundied  aad  fifty  of  \hf 
seventh  and  tenlh  dngoons,  were  sud- 
denly opposed  to  dbout  tsvalve  hunth'-^l 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry^  chiefly  compos  I 
of  Imperial  guaids,  wcU  moutitfd,  tr.  1 
commanded  by  Lefebvre.  The  town  •'! 
Benevente  was  at  a  short  distance  io  d:r 
rear.    As  the  British  had  destrojcd  tU 
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bridge,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  wade 
through  the  river,  which  they  did  with 
great  alacrity,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pell!«ig  tlie  British  detachment  to  sur- 
render. They  advanced  in  one  solid 
and  compact  line  against  the  British 
force,  to  salute  them  with  a  general  volley 
from  their  carbines.  The  British,  who 
were  led  on  by  Major  Quintin,  of  the 
tenth,  instantly  awaited  their  approach, 
and  received  their -<»re,  which  happily 
did  bat  little  executio*..^  The  volley 
was  no  sooner  given,  than  an  order  was 
issued  to  charge,  which  they  did  with 
that  order  and  impetuosity  which  insured 
success.  They  cut  their  way  completely 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  then  shewed^ 
a  broad  front  to  him  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  French  in  the  mterim 
Iiaving  faced  about,  closed  their  ranks, 
and  put  themselves  again  in  good  order 
for  the  contest.  A  second  charge  was 
tlien  made  by  the  British,  which  was 
more  successful  than  the  former,  for  the 
French  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  carnage  which  followed  was  terrible. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Grlsdale  beheld 
the  French  commander,  accompanied  by 
two  trumpeters,  hurrying  from  the  field 
of  action,  and  followed  by  two  privates 
of  the  seventh,  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
French  commander*s  horse  outstripped 
tliose  of  the  trumpeter's,  as  did  Grisaale's 
those  of  the  seventh,  so  that  as  the  gene- 
ral lost  the  companions  of  his  flight, 
Orisdale  had  the  good  fortune  to  pursue 
him  single  handed.  The  general  fled 
along  the  serpentine  margin  of  the  river, 
and  thereby  lost  much  ground,  of  which 
Grisdale  took  advantage,  and  by  cutting 
across  from  angle  to  angle,  he  at  length, 
after  a  rapid  chase  of  two  miles,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  his  front.  The 
cjenerttl  now,  from  necessity,  checked  his 
Itorse;  but  betraying  symptoms  of  re- 
sistance, Orisdale  instantly  levelled  and 
discharged  his  cilrbine,  the  ball  of  which 
slightly  wounded  his  adversary  on  the 
chtC'k.  Tiius  unsuccessful  in  his  aim, 
('risdale  was  preparing  to  defend  him- 
M(  with  his  sword  (his  pistols  havino^ 
been  previously  discharged,)  when  to  Iiis 
suqjrise  he  beheld  Lefebvre  throw  his 
"'Word  away  as  a  token  of  surrendor. 
This  gave  Grisdale  time  to  re-load  his 
rarbine,  which  having  done,  he  advanced 
to  the  general,  took  the  pistols  from  his 
holsters,  the  sash  from  aoout  his  waist, 


and  having  dismounted,  snatched  up  the 
cast-away  sword,  then  re- seating  himself 
in  the  saddle,  he  turned  the  rein  of  the 
generaFs  bridle  over  the  horse's  head, 
and  so  conducted  him  to  the  British 
army ;  the  main  body  of  which  at  that 
time  was  coming  up.  Grisdale  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  as  the 
first  step  only  of  more  considerable 
promotion. 


MILITARY  DEVASTATIONS. 

TuE  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  had 
been  fought ;  General  Blucher,  who  had 
followed  the  retreat  with  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  on  the  left  bank,  was  sepa- 
rated from  him,  ^rew  himself  with  his 
corps  into  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  being  pursued  by  Bemadotte,  Soult, 
and  Murat,  found  himself  more  and 
more  closely  pressed;  he,  therefore, 
passed  the  Trave  with  25,000  men,  en- 
tered Lubeck,  in  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances of  the  free  imperial  city,  which 
would  have  most  wilhngly  maintained 
its  neutrality.  The  French  followed 
him  closely,  and  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  which 
was  but  too  soon  continued  within  the 
walls.  After  a  heroic  resistance,  Blu- 
cher was  obliged  to  leave  tlie  city.  The 
victors,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  real 
circumstances,  considered  Lubeck  as  a 
hostile  city,  and  turned  all  their  fury 
upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  A 
dreadful  scene  of  pillage  ensued,  which 
was  not  fully  checked  till  after  the  lapse 
of  three  days,  The  citizens  were  ill- 
treated  by  the  French  in  every  possible 
manner.  Blucher  capitulated  at  Rate- 
kau,  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  the 
unhappy  ci  ty  had  now  to  maintain  75,000 
men.  llie  humanity  of  Bernadotte 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  these 
horrors,  and,  by  a  strict  discipline,  at 
least  to  check  the  progress  of  such  awful 
devastation.  But  Lubeck  was  wholly 
unable  to  recover  itself;  from  that  time 
it  was  depressed  under  intolerable  bur- 
dens. Enormous  contributions  exhausted 
its  treasury,  its  commerce  was  anni- 
hilated, and,  with  that,  its  principal  re- 
sources dried  up,  and  even  the  hopes  of 
better  times  vanished,  when  on  tlie  10th 
of  December,  1810,  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  French  empire,  and  its  consli- 
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tution  abolished^  by  an  act  of  violence^ 
after  it  had  existed  600  yeais.    On  the 
Sunday  after  this  catastrophe,  the  free 
corps  of  the  French  Colond  AmeU, 
loaded  with  the  pillage  of  friends  and 
foes  in  Mecklenbuig,  &c.  and  with  the 
spoils  of  the  unhappy  Lubeck,  arrived 
at  a  village  near  Hamburgh  where  they 
held  a  kind  of  ftiir  for  the  sale  of  their 
plunder.    We  ourselves  saw  soldiers, 
eager  to  lighten  their  burden,  sell  quan- 
tities of  silver  coin  (a  handkerchief  full) 
for  a  louis  d'or — silver  table-spoons  for 
a  shilling.    Horses,  many  of  them  veiy 
good,  but,  of  course,  dreadfully  iaded, 
were  sold  from  2s.  6d.  to  30s.  each.    A 
friend  of  ours  bought  a  horse,  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  for  4s. 
English.     It  was  reported  that  a  splen- 
did diamond  necklace  was  sold  for  two 
louis  d'or.    At  Hamburg,  under  Da- 
voust  and  Vandamme  (1813),  a  con- 
tribution of  48,000,000f.  was  imposed 
upon  it,  its  bank  plundered,  and,  lastly, 
when  the  allied  troops  approached  to  its 
relief,  it  was  declared  in  u  state  of  siege. 
From  this  moment  the  French  laid  aside 
all   moderation,  burnt  and   devastated 
the  environs  with   such    precipitation, 
that  the  poor  inhabitants  could  save  little 
or  none  of  their  property ;  and  40,000 
persons,  who  were  too  poor  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions, were  expelled  from  the  city,  ex- 
posed to  the  dreadful  inclemency  of  a 
most  severe  winter,  to  famine,  and  the 
ravages  of  an  epidemic  nervous  fever. 
The  French  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.    Thus  Davoust  caused  a  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  citizens  to  be  taken 
from  their  beds  on  the  night  of  Christmas- 
eve,  1813,  to  be  shut  up  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  and,  at  day-break,  to  be  driven 
by  his  blood-hounds  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
out.  of  the  gates.    The  neighbouring  town 
of  Altona  received  the  fugitives  with 
kindness,  and,  though  itself  in  great 
distress,  did  its  utmost  to  relieve  diem. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  another  historical  event.     Just  a 
hundred    years    before,    the    Swedish 
General,  Stenbock,  reduced  Altona  to 
ashes ;  and  during  the  dreadful  confla- 
gration, the  senate  of  Hambui^  closed 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  keep  off  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
ferocious  conqueror,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  ramparts,  to  view,  in  all  its 


honors,  the  spectacle  of  the  boniag 
town* — German  Touriti, 


POOR  TOM. 

Now,  tbe  rage  of  battle  ended. 

And  tiie  Frendi  for  mercy  call. 
Death  no  more,  in  smoke  and 

Bode  i^pon  the  venccfal  baU. 

Tet,  what  farave  and  loyal  bcraet 
Saw  tbe  nm  of  momin;  biich^ 

Ah  t  condonn'd  by  cnuA  Fattaa* 
Ve*&r  to  see  the  star  of  ligbiL 

From  the  main-deck  to  the  quarter, 
Strew'd  with  limbs  and  vet  wtthblood, 

Poor  Tom  Halliard,  pale  and  woonded, 
Cra^*d  where  his  brave  csytsin  stood. 

"  O,  my  noUe  captain !  teU  Boe, 
Ere  Vm  borne  a  corpse  away. 

Have  I  done  a  seaman's  duty 
On  this  great  and  giorioos  day? 

"  Tell  a  dying  saQor  truly. 

For  my  life  is  fleeting  fast ; 
Have  I  done  a  seaman's  doty  ? 

Can  there  aught  my  mem*ry  blast  ^^ 

"Ah !  brave  Tom  ?"  the  captain  answer'a. 
**  Thou  a  sailor's  part  hast  done, 

I  revere  thy  wounds  with  sorrow- 
Wounds  by  which  our  glory's  woa/* 

*'  Thanks,  my  captain  f  Ufe  is  ebbing 
Fast  from  the  deep-wonnded  hcact  { 

But,  O  grant  me  one  small  favour. 
Ere  I  from  tbe  world  d«-inrt : 

*'  Bid  some  kind  and  tmsty  lailor, 
AVhcn  Vm  nomber'd  with  tbe  i 

For  my  dear  and  constant  Catherine, 
Cut  a  lock  from  this  poor  head  > 

**  Bid  him  to  my  Cathcdne  give  it. 

Saying,  her*s  alone  I  die ! 
Kate  will  keep  the  mournful  present. 

And  embalm  it  with  a  aigh. 

"  Bid  him  too  this  letter  bear  her, 
Whidti  I*ve  penn*d  with  panting  tnnk 

Kate  may  ponder  on  the  wrttfng. 
When  the  hand  is  cold  In  death.** 

"  That  I  win,'*  replied  tbe  captain. 

"And  be  for  ever  Catherine's  fHnd.** 
"  Ah  !  my  good  and  kind  conunaader. 

Now  my  pains  and  sorrows  end  "* 

Mute  tovrards  his  captain  weeping, 
Tom  uprais'd  a  thankfU  eye — 

Grateful  then,  his  Ibot  embradng, 
Sunk,  with  Kate  on  his  last  sigh  * 

Who,  that  saw  a  scene  so  moorafnl, 
Could  without  a  tear  depart  ? 

He  must  own  a  savage  nature — 
Pity  never  warm'd  his  heart ) 

Now,  in  his  white  hammock  shrouded. 

By  the  kind  and  pensive  crew. 
As  he  dropp'd  into  the  ocean. 

All  burst  out—"  Poor  Tom,  adieu  ^" 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 


Is  1782,  the  Royal  George,  of  100 
^ns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiial 
Kerapenfelt,  was  oi^ered  to  join  the 
Channel  fleet,  under  the  coronnnd  of 
Lord  Howe,  iben  cruising  off  the  Isle  of 
I'sbant.  In  a  few  days  after  she  bad 
joined,  the  fleet  fell  in  with  a  very  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  Although  do 
arlioD  took  place,  ihe  Royal  George  per- 
Tormed  greal  service  in  covering  the  re- 
MtBt  of  tome  ihipi  which  liod  blJen  out 
of  their  suiions,  and  were  in  extreme 
danger  of  being  cut  □fl'  by  Ihe  van  of 
ibe  enemy. 

The  Royal  George  now  proving  very 
leaky,  vbu ordered  tnSpitliend  for  repair; 
and,  with  the  view  of  getting  that  done 
03  t-xpeditiouslj  as  possible,  it  wai  di- 
leciea  thai  she  should  be  careened,  and  ' 
have  ber  teants  caulked,  at  she  lay  at 
Vol..  II. 


anchor,  without  going  into  harbour.  Tills 
was  a  hazardous  expedient,  and  the 
dreadful  .accident  which  happened,  af- 
fords a  laial  ptoof  that  the  proper  pre- 
cauti<Hit  for  security  had  not  been  taken. 
On  the  a9lh  of  August,  at  six  in  the 
rooming,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the 
wind  moderate,  it  was  thought  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  heel  the  ship,  and 
orders  for  that  purpose  were  accoidiuoly 
given.  By  ten  o'clock  she  was  heeled 
sufficiently  lo  enable  the  workmen  to  get 
to  the  part  that  leaked ;  hut,  in  order  lo 
repair  it  as  effectually  as  possible,  tlie 
ship  was  heeled  another  streak,  or  abont 
two  feet  more.  After  this  was  done,  the 
ship's  crew  were  allowed  to  go  lo  dinner, 
bul  the  carpenters  and  caulkers  continued 
at  their  work,  and  had  almost  liiiished 
it,  when  a  sudden  squall  took  the  ship 
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on  the  raised  side,  and  the  lower-deck 
ports  to  leeward  having  been  unaccount- 
ably left  open,  the  water  rushed  in.  In 
less  than  eight  minutes  the  ship  filled, 
and  sunk  so  rapidly,  that  the  ofiicers,  in 
their  confusion,  made  no  signal  of  dis- 
tress ;  nor,  indeed,  if  they  had,  could 
any  assistance  have  availed,  for,  afler  her 
lower  ports  were  in  the  water,  no  power 
nor  any  exertion  could  ha?e  pretented 
her  from  going  to  the  bottom.  When 
the  Royal  George  went  down,  there  were 
upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
persons  on  board,  including  three  hun- 
dred women.  A  victualler  lying  along- 
side at  the  time,  was  carried  down  by 
th^  eddy  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Royal  George. 

The  watch  on  deck,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  upwards,  were  saved 
by  going  out  on  the  topsail  yards,  which 
remained  above  water  afUr  the  ship 
reached  the  bottom. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  to  save  the  crew ;  but  they  were 
able  to  pick  up  only  Captain  Wagbom, 
two  lieutenants,  and  about  three  hundred 
people:  Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt, with 
several  of  his  officers,  and  four  hundred 
persons  perished.  As  the  vessel  was 
lying  at  Spithead,  it  happened  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  several  of  the  seamen  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  on  shore, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
women  and  children  were  on  board. 
To  the  honour  of  the  British  miblic,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
children  and  relatives  of  those  who 
perished  by  this  fatal  accident.  Captain 
vVaghorn  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  honourably  acquitted. 

The  masts  of  the  Royal  George  re- 
mained standing  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  and,  until  she  was  covered 
with  sand,  parts  of  the  hull  were  visible 
at  low  water.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  weigh  her,  but  in  vain. 

Admiral  Kempenfelt,  though  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  peculiarly  and 
universally  lamented.  He  was  held, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  be,  in  point 
of  professional  knowledge  and  judgment, 
one  of  the  first  naval  officers  in  the 
world ;  pjirticularly  in  the  art  of  mn- 
ncDuvering  a  flret,  he  was  considered  by 
our  greatest  commanders  as  unrivalled, 
and  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  man  at 


least  equalled  his  professional  loerits  u 
an  officer.'  His  father  was  a  S«vediUi 
gentleman,  who,  coming  early  into  the 
English  service,  generously  foltowed  the 
ruined  fortunes  of  his  master,  Jaino  II. 
Being  recalled  by  Queen  Anoe,  after  tlie 
death  of  that  unfortunate  monaicb,  ind 
serving  with  distinction  in  her  wars,  W 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutcoaiit- 
cokmel;  and  was,  at  the  time  of  hii 
decktb,  Uetttenant-governor  of  the  likui 
of  Jersey.  Tliat  geatleraan's  priT&ir 
character  was  so  admirable  as  to  be  dt- 
picted  and  immortalixed  by  Addtsooi  io 
the  Spectator,  where  it  1ms  ever  beto 
admired  under  the  well-known  appdU- 
tion  of  <«  Captain  Sentry." 

In  the  following  spring,  aveiyeleKsnc 
monument  was  erected  in  the  chwtb- 
yard,  at  PorCsea«  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave,  thooafa  unfbftoDate,  Admiral 
Kempenfelt  and  his  feUow-traiieren, vii^' 
perished  in  the  Royal  George.  Oo  it  i^ 
engraved  the  foUowiDg  iascriptiaa,  li 
letters  of  gold: — 


with 

Bonrntiito 
Aadnfleet 
OnthtwMmAj 
or  thy  lidlow 
Andwhiirt, 
Asa  lfaQ«  a  Brtton, 

Thou  rMd'it 

Hw  mdaaclialy  namttrt, 

DropatMir 

Vte  thy  coixDtry*s 


On  the  twenty-iilirth  day  of 

His  Majesty's  ship,  the 

Roysl  Geor^, 

Being  on  the  hed  At  Snithead, 

Overset  and  sunk : 

By  which  fstal  accident 

About  nhic  hiudnd  pezaoas 

Were  instantly  launched  into  ctenifrr. 

Among  whom  waa  that  teav*  aad 

Experienced  oakcr, 

Rear-Admirml  Kempcn/eit. 

Nine  days  after. 

Many  bodioi  of  the  onlbrtuaate 

Floated  ; 

llUrty-flve  of  whom  wer«  intcncd 

In  one  grare. 

Near  this  monnment. 

Which  is  erected  by  the  parish  iM 

FOfftJiea. 

As  a  grateful  tr&iite 

To  the  menKMy 

Of  that  grreat  Commander 

And  his  feUow-auinsvrs.** 

U|>on  a  gold  pedestal,  in  gnU  k-ttrr^ 
is  (his  epitaph : — 

'*  *T1s  not  this  &toQe,  regreitcO  Chief,  tk^  ix 
Thy  worth,  thy  merit,  shall  extend  thv  Ur 
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DuAiNG  the  eyentfiil  year  of  1815, 
^vhen  the  getiius  of  Wellington  resoued 
Europe  from  the  splendid  ambition  of 
Booaparte,  I  occupied  a  house  in  the 
High-street  of  Creveld,  near  the  Rhine. 
My  husband,  an  army  contractor,  was 
engaged  in  such  large  concerns  with  the 
Prussian  government,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually from  home,  so  that  all  domestic 
cares  fell  entirely  on  me.    I  was  sitting 
one  morning  quietly  at  work,  wheii  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  military  music,  called  my 
attention  to  the  street ;  the  fine  ♦♦♦♦♦ 
regimenf,  which  subsequently  so  dis^ 
tinguishecl  itself,  and  was  literally  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had 
just  arrived,  and  was  passing  under  my 
windows.     AAer  admiring  the  noble, 
imposing  appearance  they  made,  I  again 
took  op  my  work,  congratulating  myself 
that  as  the  soldiers  we  had  had  in  quar- 
ters were  just  gone,  none  of  these  could 
fall  to  my  share      We  miscalculate, 
however,  occasionally.    About  an  hour 
afterwards,  my  eldest  boy  came  caper- 
ing into  my  room.    A  long  residence 
abroad  had  by  no  means  divested  me  of 
my  English  notions.   "  Good  heavens  I " 
exdaitned  I,  glancing  at  the  well-known 
billet  in  his  hand,  *^  how  vexatiotis  it  is 
to  have  one's  house  thus  eternally  meta- 
morphosed into  a  barrack  1    Well,  how 
many  have  they  favoured  me  with  this 
lime  1 " 

'*  Only  one,  mamma,  such  a  fine  sol- 
dier; he  let  me  carry  his  knapsack--^ 
says  I'm  a  fine  little  fellow — and  has 
promised  that  the  king  will  make  me 
his  generalissimo  one  of  these  days.*' 

"  May  hb  words  be  prophetic,"  said 
h  **  but  I  wish,  nevertheless,  that  he 
were  at  the  top  of  the  monument,  or  any 
where  but  here." 

it  was  customary  with  us,  when  a 
regiment  vras  likely  to  become  stationary 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  take  one  prt-^ 
vate,  and  keep  him  during  their  stay,  fn 
preference  to  being  free  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  having  three  or  four  at 
once.  One  of  the  two  who  had  just  left 
us  was  a  singular  animal ;  he  bad  per- 
^med  sundry  menial  offices,  for  which, 
a<!  he  appeared  rather  ^  out  of  sorts  with 
fortune,  I  allowed  him  a  small  sum 
weekly,  with  which  he  manfully  enve- 
loped himvelf  in  clouds  of  smoke  while 


the  money  lasted.  Afbek'  he  had  been 
with  us  about  a  month,  it  so  fell  out,  that 
in  consideration  of  his  industry,  I,  upon 
his  birth-day,  saint's  day,  or  some  such 
grand  occasion,  enriched  him  with  a 
crown*piece ;  besides  which,  some  other 
friends,  knowing  him  to  be  an  orderly 
young  man,  had  likewise  opened  their 
hearts  and  their  purses.  The  following 
mornine  he  refused  to  work.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  called.  '«  They  tell  me,"  said 
I,  "  that  you  decline  assisting  as  usual ; 
have  you  taken  t>fience  at  any  one,  or  is 
it  merely  whim  ?" 

"  Neither  one,  nor  tlie  other,"  an- 
swered he,  standing  like  a  statue,  and 
staring  me  stupidly  in  the  face,  "  my 

Socket  is  full  01  money,  and  I  never  con- 
escend  to  work  unless  obliged  to  do 
it;  I'm  above  that  sort  of  thing :  that's 
all." 

The  work  stopped ;  the  smoking  went 
on  flourishingly  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
when  my  friend  again  presented  him- 
self (upright  as  a  pike)  at  my  parlour 
doof. 

"  I  will  now  resume  my  occupations, 
if  you  please,"  said  he. 

"  Certainly ;  but  may  1  ask  why  you 
now  condescend  to  make  the  request?" 

"  I  spent  my  last  centime  this  morn- 
ing; pride  is  ray  delight,  only  I  love 
tobacco  better." 

"Your  feelings  are  wonderfully  ac- 
commodating," said  I,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  my  risibility  at  the  broad 
unmeaning  caricature  of  the  physiognomy 
before  me,  as  well  as  at  the  invincible 
sangfroid  of  his  manner. 

•*  Very,"  replied  he,  without  discom- 
posing a  muscle. 

**  I  comprehended  this  case,"  said  I, 
with  all  ine  gravity  I  could  muster; 
"  but  as  you  have  made  me  your  debtor 
for  this  useful  lesson  in  practical  philo- 
sophy, go  and  fill  your  tobacco-box  from 
that  jar  yonder;  a  trifle  like  this  will,  I 
presume,  make  no  alteration  in  your 
present  intentions  ?" 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  he,  as  greeting 
me,  A  ta  militaire,  he  wheeled  right- 
about, and  disappeared. 

This  fellow  had  just  departed,  when 
the  new  arrival  was  announced.  In 
Germany  every  respectable  house  has 
one  or  more  apartments  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  military  quartered 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  inhabitants. 
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Our  soldiers'  room  wait  on  the  side  of  a 
court-yard,  at  the  back  of  my  house : 
passing  through  it  in  the  eveningy  I  was 
much  struck  at  perceiving  a  remarkably 
fine  youth  at  the  door ;  nia  figure  was 
tall  and  graceful,  his  appearance  un- 
commonly interesting,  ana  his  counte- 
nance overshadowed  by  the  deepest 
melancholy. 

''  I  perceive  by  your  billet,  my  friend," 
said  I,  '*  that  you  are  likely  to  bean  in- 
mate of  that  room  for  some  time,  and 
shall  make  a  pmnt  of  giving  orders  for 
your  comfort  and  convenience,  for  which 
I  must  request  two  favours  in  return; 
first,  that  you  will  keep  regular  hours ; 
and,  secondly,  that  you  prohibit  the  visits 
of  your  comrades :  this  last  I  must  par- 
ticularly insist  upon,  because,  as  the 
master  of  the  house  is  absent,  any  ir- 
regularity would  be  doubly  distress- 
*  tf 
ing. 

<'  You  shall  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, madam,"  replied  the  young 
soldier,  respectfully,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead ;  **  your  commands 
shall  be  punctually  obeyed/' 

This  private  remained  in  our  house 
during  the  stay  of  the  regiment;  he 
seldom  quitted  his  apartment,  excepting 
on  duty,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
best  young  men  I  ever  saw :  his  only 
recreations  were  reading,  or  playing  with 
the  children.  I  frequently  saw  him  with 
the  youngest  on  his  knee,  and  the  others 
standing  round,  at  which  times  I  would 
now  and  then  speak  to  him,  when  his 
answers  evinced  good  sense  and  educar 
tion ;  so  tliat,  like  a  true  daughter  of 
Eve,  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  roused 
to  discover  what  could  have  plunged  so 
interesting  a  being  into  such  hopeless 
despondency,  for  in  that  he  never  varied. 
Every  one  in  the  house  became  charmed 
with  bis  gentle  disposition  and  obliging 
manners,  but  eve^  effort  to  dispel  his 
gloom  proved  ineffectuaL 

"  Well,  Frederick,"  said  I,  one  day, 
stopping  at  his  door,  before  which  he 
was  standing,  "  the  order  for  marching 
is,  I  understand,  issued,  and  we  are  to 
lose  you ;  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  you 
will  be  much  regretted  here,  especially 
by  the  children." 

'*  You  are  kindness  itself,  madam," 
replied  he,  ''I  have  experienced  no- 
thing else  since  my  entrance  into  tliis 
house,  where  I  have  been  as  happy  as 


one  under  my  dicomslBiioes  could  pos- 
sibly be." 

<«It  is  true,"  observed  I,  ^diat  asdi- 
dier*s  life  is  attended  vrith  many,  sod 
great  deprivations,  but  is  not  the  pieseot 
moment  rather  mal  tt  propo$  for  reflec- 
tions of  this  nature,  when  your  aervioes 
will  shortly  be  in  such  request  ? " 

'*  I  did  not  allude  to  personal  iaeoa- 
venienoe,"  replied  he,  ''nothiii|(  on  tkit 
subject  coula  possibly  have  oocuiied  lo 
me  here  ;  but  my  meaning  was,  that  I 
am  too  unfortunate  ever  to  eipeaeuut 
happiness." 

**  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  yoor  afflic- 
Uon?" 

*'You  are  very  good  in  interaHiog 
yourself  so  for,  but  my  tnubl^altfaoDgk 
heavy  for  me  to  bear,  has  little  in  it 
worthy  of  your  attention." 

<'  Let  me  judge  of  that,"  I  replied. 
"  I  only  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  tf 
of  any  service  to  you." 

**  I  ou  cannot,  madam :  hew  and  con- 
vince yourself.  When  a  boy  at  school, 
I  formed  the  closest  firiendahip  with  a 
youth  of  my  own  age;  we  grew  sp 
together,  and  were  as  broCfaeis.  About 
four  years  ago  it  vras  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  Annette  L  » and 


from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw,  I  lond 
her :  judge,  then,  what  must  have  beea 
my  feelings  when  mv  friend  confiM  to 
me  his  passion  for  the  same  obfcct,  and 
finished  by  declaring  he  should  new 
more  be  happy  unless  she  became  bn 
wife.  My  attachment  was  then  in  its 
infancy ;  known  to  no  one  but  mysdC 
I  resolved  to  make  every  eflbct  to  con- 
quer it,  and  from  that  hour  drew  baci, 
and  absented  myself.  After  some  time 
she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  both  foan- 
lies,  and  gave  her  promise  to  many  Csri 
at  the  expiration  or  three  months.  Iben 
it  was,  that  my  regarding  her  as  the  be^ 
trothed  wife  of  my  friend,  and  eonsidcr* 
ing  myself  ihertfijrc  safe,  I  impmdciiKly 
ventured  to  enjoy  her  sociefy  again.  Ibc 
consequence  was  that  my  love, 
but  not  extinguished,  reviWd 
doubled  force,  and  every  eflort  I 
to  subdue  so  hopeless  a  paastoB,  served 
but  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  1 

**  At  this  crisis  the  conseriplkm  for  tb« 
expedition  to  Russia  was  put  in  fbicc 
Carl  drew  one  of  those  folal  mnnbcn 
which  forced  him  from  his  bonur,  hu 
happiness,  and  love  I    How  shsU  i  toil 
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you,  madam,  that  he  shared  the  disas" 
trous  fate  of  so  many  other  victims  of 
the  usurper's  houudless  ambition,  and 
perished  on  the  frozen  plains  of  Rassia  I 
To  describe  my  despair  at  his  loss  would 
be  impossible;  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  even  the  pas- 
sion which  had  so  long  consumed  me 
seemed  hushed,  and  every  feeling  but 
that  of  sorrow,  buried  with  my  friend  in 
his  untimely  greve.  I  left  home  fbr 
some  time.  Change  of  scene  had  blunted 
the  edge  of  grief:  I  returned,  and  found 
Annette  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and 
beauty;  her  undisguised  joy  at  our 
meeting,  as  well  as  many  other  circum- 
stances, bade  me  hope  I  should  not  ad- 
dress her  in  vain,  yet  still  I  was  restrained 
by  scruples  of  conscience  relative  to  my 
departed  friend :  her  charms  overcame 
them  all,  and  but  a  short  time  since  she 
not  only  received  me  as  her  destined  hus- 
band, but  confessed  thai  it  was  me  she 
loved  from  the  first,  but,  partly  from 
pique  at  my  sudden  coldness,  and  partly 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
her  friends,  she  had  consented  to  marry 
Carl.  Judge  of  my  transport  I  We 
were  shortly  to  have  been  united;  but, 
vain  hope,  it  would  have  been  too  much 
bliss  for  mortal  man.  I  am  called  upon 
lo  fight  for  mv  country :  she  can  never 
now  be  mine. ' 

^'  Do  not  say  so — do  not  think  so, 
Frederick,'' replied  I;  '^ rouse  yourself, 
now,  and  do  your  duty ;  you  will  doubt- 
less meet  again,  and  under  happier 
auspices.'' 

'*  I  shall  have  no  more  occasion  for 
these,''  said  he,  without  noticing  my  last 
remark,  further  than  by  shaking  his  head 
mournfully,  and  pointing  to  a  trunk  in- 
side his  room,  containing  part  of  his 
wardrobe,  **  I  shall  assuredly  never  more 
want  them,  so  I  had  better  give  them 
away." 

^  No,  do  not  do  that,  they  shall  be 
taken  caxe  of:  you  will  be  glad  of  this 
addition  on  your  return." 

A  tear  that  had  long  trembled  in  his 
eye,  dropped  on  his  manlv  cheek. 

^'  I  shall  never  return,"  said  he ;  '^  a 
sad  and  sure  forebodine  tells  me  I  have 
seen  that  beloved  giri  for  the  last  time ; 
and,  gracious  God  1  who  shall  break  the 
newts  to  my  widowed  mother ! " 

"  Banish  these  gloomy  thoughts,*'  re- 
plied  I;    'Mook  at    your  comrades; 


every  one  of  them  has  doubtless  bidden 
adieu  to  some  one  most  dear  to  them ; 
yet  they  are  all  life  and  spirits,  burning 
with  impatience  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
A  pretty  figure  we  should  cut  here," 
continued  I,  endeavouring  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  **  if  all  our  champions  were  to 
give  way  to  despair.  You  know  what 
Creveld  has  to  expect,  should  the  French 
return." 

*|I  hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  my 
regiment,  said  he,  colouring  highly. 
"  No  I  if  the  remembrance  of  my  poor 
mother,  and  adored  love,  unnerves  roe 
for  the  moment,  the  sight  of  the  enemy 
will  strengthen  my  arm,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  my  departed  friend  make  it 
fall  like  thunder  upon  the  foe." 

His  ejres  Hashed  fire  as  he  spoke ;  and 
as  he  raised  his  arm  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld 
so  fine  a  figure,  nor  anything  comparable 
to  his  attitude. 

"  To-night,  Frederick,"  said  I, "  fare- 
well 1  I  shall  take  care  of  your  clothes. 
Mind  vou  apply  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, fox  we  shall  be  very  anxious  about 
you." 

''I  am  most  grateful,"  replied  he; 
**  my  road  homeward  lies  direct  through 
here.  If  I  live,  without  fail  you  shall 
see  me;  but  if  afler  the  battle  you  do 
notf  conclude  I  am  no  more.  Have  the 
goodness  then,  to  give  tliose  things  to 
any  one  in  want  of  them,  and  do  my 
memory  the  justice  to  be  convinced  I 
have  done  my  duty.  Heaven  bless  you, 
madam ;  farewell  1 " 

I  turned  from  him  to  conceal  my 
emotion,  and  retired  to  my  apartment, 
pondering  over  the  complicatea  miseries 
of  war.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  *♦♦*  ♦ 
regiment,  in  all  the  pride  of  military 
glory,  beating  of  drums  and  waving  of 
banners,  marched  out  of  Creveld  in  high 
spirits,  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
wished- for  moment  that  should  bring 
them  in  sight  of  the  enen^y. 

We  were  now  left  to  ourselves,  and 
had  full  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  evils 
which  threatened  us.  The  extreme  joy, 
the  shouts  of  rapture  with  which  the 
populace  of  Creveld  had  incautiously 
hailed  die  approach  of  the  Russians, 
even  while  the  followers  of  Bonaparte 
were  still  within  our  gates,  had  drawn 
upon  us  the  execrations  and  most  hor- 
nole  menaces  of  the  French,  who  vowed, 
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as  they  fled,  jiut  before  the  entrance  of 
the  first  Cossacks,  to  sacrifice,  should 
they  return,  the  town  and  everyone  in  it 
to  their  vengeance.  The  pause,  therefore, 
that  now  ensued  while  the  troops  were 
collecting  for  the  decisive  blow,  was  to 
us  an  awful  one :  the  crisis  between  life 
and  death.  The  occupation  of  every 
feniale  who  had  time  to  spare,  was  that 
of  unravelling  linen  for  lint,  which  was 
sent  off  in  barrels  to  the  army,  as  well  as 
linen  of  every  description,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  assistance  of  the 
wounded.  At  the  head  of  this  humane 
female  association  stood  Mademoiselle 
Marie  von  der  Leyen,  of  Creveld  Castle, 
who  afterwards  received  from  the  Ring 
of  Prussia  the  honourable  Louisen  Or- 
der, as  well  as  his  thanks  to  the  whole 
society  for  their  unwearied  exertions  on 
so  trying  an  occasion. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  intermediate 
time.  At  length  we  heard  the  battle  was 
raging  with  violence,  and  had  been 
eagerly  expecting  news  from  the  army 
the  whole  day.  Carriages  and  caravans 
were  in  leadineas  for  the  immediate 
transportation  of  the  women  and  children 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  flying 
bridge  Tthe  great  ferry-boat  so  called  at 
Dussdaorfl;,  and  boats  waiting  to  con- 
vey us  over,  in  case  the  French  should 
prove  victorious,  who,  we  too  well  knew, 
would,  in  that  case,  lose  no  time  in  taking 
summary  revenge.  Towards  evening, 
our  feehngs,  our  terror,  became  almost 
insupportable ;  yet  midnight  approached, 
and  still  we  were  in  the  most  painful  un- 
certainty. The  streets  were  thronged — 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  were  all 
assembled,  and  eagerly  looking  that  way, 
from  whence  our  doom  was  to  arrive. 
Just  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  gallop  of  a 
horse  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Instan- 
taneously all  was  silent  and  breathless 
expectation-^ it  approached — the  cou- 
rier, covered  with  dusty  came  in  sight, 
spurring  his  foaming  horse  through  the 
gates,  thrown  wide  open  for  his  reception, 
and  darting  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  towards  the  town-hall,  he  glanced 
at  the  dense  multitude  awaiting  his 
arrival,  threw  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
loudly  shouted,  '<  Wellington  1  and  vic- 
tory !" 

Oh  1  magical,  electrical  sounds  1  Kven 
now,  at  this  distant  period,  the  High- 
street  of  Creveld  rises  clearly,  as  theO; 


to  my  view.  The  crowd,  the  fearful  s(p- 
tation,  the  momentary  silence,  the  bretth- 
less  courier,  and  {ikmi  taUred  ia)  the 
name  of  Wellington  1  impressed  upon 
my  memory  for  ever  1 

Wluit  pen  could  do  justice  to  the  In* 
multuous  scene  that  followed !  all  nikt 
were  levelled,  and  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard  but  mutual  congratulations  tnd 
demonstrations  of  joy.  No  one  at  tbit 
moment  thought  of  the  many  and  dttt 
relatives  in  the  scene  of  action ;  or  if 
they  did,  flattered  themselves  tkeirfimA, 
their  brother,  their  son  might  hate  es- 
caped. All  private  feeling  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  patriotic  zeal ;  sod  no  ooe, 
without  the  blush  of  shame,  coold  htve 
confessed,  or  even  felt  himself  an  egotist 
in  such  a  cause. 

The  first  burst  of  joy  bad  tobsided— 
security  had  taken  the  place  of  terror, 
and  anxiety  advanced  with  fearful  »teps 
towards  the  abodes  of  those  whose  bopet 
and  pride  lay  stretched  upon  the  Aela  of 
Waterloo  I  Notice  was  givea  to  all  who 
lived  in  the  Hiffh-street,  that  a  loot 
train  of  carts  vrtm  the  woaoded  vooM 
pass  through  in  a  day  or  two;  and  wc 
were  requested  to  provide  broth  for  their 
refreshment,  and  linen  for  their  drcv- 
ings,  &c.,  the  snrgeoDS  round  the  oe^ 
bourhood  being  in  requisition  to  alteod 
Besides  which,  the  humane  tnhabitasts 
of  Creveld  had  strewn  the  town  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  thick  stmw,  in 
mitigate,  by  every  attention,  the  pain  o^ 
the  unhapfnr  sufferers,  five  or  bx  of 
whom  were  brought  into  my  lioase.  U 
vain  my  good  ola  doctor,  who  had  at- 
tended us  for  years,  endeavoured  to  pn- 
vail  upon  me  to  leave  the  window ;  in  vain 
did  be  represent  the  had  effect  skA  sigkt« 
must  have  on  nerves  like  mioe.  1 
watched  every  cart,  seatcbed  evcrv  pair, 
death-like  countenance,  aod  had  enn 
the  sick  list  brought  for  my  inspedioa 
Poor  Frederick  I  be  was  not  anoafitf 
them,  nor  ever  afWr  did  we  bear  li* 
name  mentioned.  lie  was  one  ef  thr 
many  thousands  who  dropped  into  ob- 
livion on  that  eventful,  oecisvc  6a}, 
whose  humble  historv  no  pen  (svt 
this  feeble  sketch)  shall  corameraonir— 
whose  sacrifice  no  historian  shall  ivcof«l. 

Some  months  afterwards,  wbeo  c^rrv 
hope  had  vanished,  I  opened  FnOcnri  « 
trunk,  and  delivered  up  to  an  obfC<^  '*f 
chari^,  the  Soldier's  Legacy. 
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TBE   KOTED   BLACKEMAK. 

As  the  particulars  concerning  this  en- 
terpming  man  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
interesting  to  our  readers,  we* are  happy 
to  have  i^  in  our  power  to  present  them 
an  accurate  account  of  hino  and  his  ves- 
sel, with  some  particulars  of  his  capture. 

Jean  Blackeman,  who  was  a  native  of 
Dunkirk,  was  constantly  at  sea,  with  very 
little  respite,  for  nearly  twenty  years: 
his  correct  knowledge  of  our  coasts,  with 
the  tides  and  every  particular  of  our 
coasting  trade,  was  obtained,  not  from 
ever  having  been  a  smuggler,  but  having 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  been  employed 
in  fishing  vessels  that  came  over  to  the 
coast  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  his 
knowledge  was  improved  to  a  perfection 
st^arcely  credible,  by  his  being,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war,  in  a  small 
privateer  that  kept  constantly  close  in 
with  our  coast. 

The  trade  from  London  to  Berwick, 
in  the  smacks,  were  his  favourite  objects, 
not  only  from  the  value  of  their  cargoes, 
but  because  they  required  only  a  few 
liands  to  manage  them,  and  were,  besides, 
almost  sure,  from  their  good  sailing,  to 
escape  our  cruisers,  and  get  in  safety  to 
the  ports  of  France  or  Holland.  He 
was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
Baltic  and  coal  trade :  light  colliers  he 
was  averse  to  take  possession  of,  unless 
the  wind  was  fair  for  France,  on  account 
of  being  encumbered  with  prisoners,  and 
besides  parting  with  his  own  men.  The 
Baltic  fleet  was  the  immediate  object 
of  his  last  cruize,  and  his  station  was  to 
keep  in  the  latitude  of  Flamborough 
Head,  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  he  had 
ascertained  the  time  of  their  arrival  on 
his  cruizing-ground  to  a  day.  This  led 
hfm  to  quit  Dunkirk  sooner  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  two  hundred  men 
to  sea  in  his  vessel:  the  difficulty  he 
found,  under  the  French  system,  to  pro- 
cure men,  led  him  to  send  a  confiden- 
tial officer  of  the  privateer  to  Holland 
for  tliat  purpose ;  nut  Blackeman  was 
so  fearful  of  losing  his  prey,  that  he  put 
to  sea  without  him,  having  collected 
about  eighty  men,  of  all  countries,  from 
the  diflerent  neutral  ships,  and  cleared 
the  jails  in  Dunkirk. 

He  was  returning  from  his  cruize 
sooner  than  he  intended,  on  account  of 
the  strong  easterly  wind,  which  was  un- 


favourable to  his  getting  priies  in ;  and 
also  in  hopes  to  find  his  first  lieutenant 
arrived  from  Holland  with  the  men,  when 
he  intended  putting  to  sea  again  without 
loss  of  time. 

Considering  the  influence  and  means 
the  riches  of  this  man  gave  him  in  fitting 
out  his  vessel,  and  getting  her  manned, 
with  her  force  and  superior  sailing,  added 
to  his  knowledge  of  our  trade  and  coasts, 
his  capture  was  a  most  fortunate  event 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, which  suffered  materially  from  his 
depredations. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
he  fell  in  with  the  cruizer,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  vessel  in  those  seas 
that  could  have  come  up  with  him.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  duiing  the  long 
and  anxious  chase,  the  masters  of  the 
English  captured  vesseb,  who,  with 
twenty  English  seamen,  were  in  the  pri- 
vateer's hold  in  close  confinement,  ex- 
pressing their  fears  that  the  English  ves- 
sel in  chase  would  not  come  up  wiih 
Blackeman,  as  the  had  before  run  from 
every  thing  they  saw  with  great  ease, 
when  one  of  them  replied,  **  I  have  little 
hopes,  indeed,  unless  it  should  fortu- 
nately be  the  cruizer,  for  she  sails  like  a 
devil.'' 

We  cannot  convey  to  our  readers  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  feelings  of  tliose  of 
our  unfortunate  countrymen — the  hor- 
rors of  a  French  prison  before  their  eyes ! 
of  being  separated  from  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  with  the  alternate  hopes 
and  fears  excited  by  what  they  heard 
going  on  upon  deck,  fonnsa  most  inter- 
esting picture  of  their  anxious  sufferings. 
At  one  time  they  heard  them  cutting 
away  their  boat,  and  trimming  ship, 
sawing  down  the  aunnels,  &c.  to  make 
her  sail  faster ;  this  was  considered  a 
good  symptom,  but  the  next  moment 
destroyed  this  hope,  by  hearing  the  peo- 
ple on  deck  say,  **  Now  we  leave  her." 
When  the  topmasts  broke  it  was  a  joy- 
ful sound  to  these  poor  fellows ;  but  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  report  that  crushed 
all  their  hopes ;  someone  on  deck  called 
out,  '*  She  has  passed  us  I  now  cut  away 
our  cable,  clear  the  wreck,  and  all  hands 
come  up  and  make  sail  I''  A  few 
minutes  after,  however,  they  saw  the 
Frenchman  begin  to  lash  up  their  bags ; 
this  they  knew  to  be  a  sure  forerunner 
of  their  liberty,  and  immediately  heard 
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the  cniizer  hail,  and  order  him  to  strike; 
thev  could  contain  their  joy  no  longer, 
and  a  hearty  and  heartfelt  huzza  burst 
forth  spontaneously  from  all,  as  this 
crowned  their  hopes,  and  confirmed 
their  liberty. 

.  The  chase  continued  near  nine  hours, 
in  which  both  vessels  ran  more  than 
ninety  miles.  The  wind  freshened  con- 
siderably during  the  latter  part  of  the 
chase,  and  the  cruizer  lost  most  of  her 
studding-sail-booms,  her  roain-top-gal- 
lant-mast,  and  fore-topsail-yards,  and 
had  at  one  time  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  from  the  quantity  of  water  she 
shipped. 

Le  Contre  Amiral  Magon  was  built 
by  DIackeman's  brother,  who  was  a 
shipwright  at  Dunkirk,  about  two  montlis 
before  slie  was  captured ;  aud  nothing 
can  prove  stronger  i\\e  want  of  seasoned 
oak  m  France,  than  tlie  declaration  made 
by  Blackeman  himself,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  two  hundred  miles,  ro 
collect  as  much  seasoned  wood  as  would 
build  ihis  vessel,  being  determined  that 
she  should  not  be  built  of  fir  or  green 
wood,  but  of  tlie  bfst  materials  that 
could  be  procured  in  Trance.  She  was 
admirably  well  put  together,  well  found 
in  stores,  provisions,  &c.  One-third  of 
her  belonged  to  Blackeman,  one-third  to 
a  Mr.  Defiies,  and  the  other  third  was 
divided  amongst  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers at  Dunkirk,  all  of  whom  were 
eager  to  have  a  share  of  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  so  fortunate  and  able  a  man 
as  Blackeman. 

Blackeman  formerly  performed  with 
great  eclat  at  the  theatre  at  Dunkirk ; 
but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
the  theatre  being  but  little  frequented, 
and  the  war  with  us  following  soon  after, 
he,  knowing  something  of  nautical  af- 
&irs,  engaged,  with  some  others,  to  try 
his  fortune  by  privateering,  but  adopted 
a  different  method  from  Paul  Jones, 
who  was  an  Englishman  and  a  fighting 
man ;  for  every  vessel  Blackeman  took 
was  by  trick  and  finesse:  by  which 
method,  however,  he  was  so  successful, 
that  he  sported  two  carriages,  and  lived 
in  an  elegant  house,  at  tlie  comer  of 
the  principal  street  leading  from  tlie 
town  into  the  Basse  VHlla,  and  was  re- 
spected as  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants tliere. — He  was  about  five  feet 
nine  or  ten  inches  high,  of  slender  make. 


dark  complexion,  and  ordinary  visige, 
and  appeared  about  forty-five  yean  of 
age.  in  his  manners  he  was  gcntol, 
was  of  liberal  education,  and  of  good 
abilities.  He  constantly  boasted,  that 
with  a  fishing  smack  not  worth  600/.  he 
would  at  any  time  take  aa  Englishmer- 
chantman  worth  as  maa^  tluinaauds; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  little  icgarded 
being  taken,  Twhich  he  was  three  thnei 
last  war,)  and  remaining  in  an  Eogiidi 
prison  two  or  three  months,  particnlaxly 
as  he  could  depend  upon  hb  partner  at 
home,  that  they  would  make  the  nosi 
of  the  prizes  which  be  sent  in  ;  the  naoi- 
ber  of  which,  during  tlie  last  war, 
amounted  to  thirty-four,  of  diffsreBt  dtf> 
scriptions. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  of  a  Singular  oatttTC 
occured  during  the  action  between  the 
Virginie  and  Guelderiand.  It  was  ob- 
served from  the  Dutch  frigate  thai  the 
Viipnie  was  prepartKl  to  board  her 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  forilutt 
purpose,  and  a  part  of  tlie  crew  were 
consequently  ready  to  repel  the  allnnpt. 
The  purser  of  the  Dutchman,  a  brave 
fellow,  stood  on  tlie  gangway,  sword  in 
hand,  animating  the  men  tu  reastaace, 
and  witli  his  arm  raised,  in  expectation 
of  the  eflbrt.  While  in  this  auitudf.  a 
cannon-ball  from  ihe  \'trgiuie  took  ht« 
arm  off  within  a  few  inthts  of  ihe  shoul- 
der ;  the  dismembered  limb  fell  into  the 
hold  unheeded,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
put  under  tlie  care  of  tlie  surgeon.  In 
two  days  afterwards,  when  the  bold  wa:^ 
examined  and  clearing  out,  the  arm  was 
found,  with  the  sword  so  firmly  grasped 
in  the  hand,  that  no  common  force  conld 
disengage  it;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  cut  oflf  the  fingers  to  sepa- 
rate the  sword  and  hand.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  previously  shewn  to  a  number  ci 
persons,  in  order  that  so  extraoniinaiy  a 
fact  should  be  confirmed  by  atronfg  aiid 
indisputable  testimony.  Hie  gaUaat 
purser  was  afterwards  taken  on  boaid 
the  Trent  fiag-ship,  and  thou^  al  hnt 
despaired  of,  skill  and  attention  cban^ 
his  condition  to  convalescence^  and  ht 
speedily  recovered. 
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INSURRECTION  IN  THE  TYROL. 


Atteb  the  campaign  of  1805,  nhen 
Napoleon  had  so  i«duc«d  (he  poner  of 
Austria  that  the  Emperor  Francis  vras 
gUil  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  teims, 
the  Tyrol  una  Vorarlberg  vere,  by  the 
treaty  of  Preaberg,  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  Ihe  king  of  Bavatia;  Francis 
being  comp«Ued  to  cede  thai  romantic 
portion  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  sti- 
pulating, however,  that  the  inhabitants 
ihoutd  continue  to  enjoy  their  ancient 
priiilegea,  their  diet,  usages,  and  insti- 
tutions. The  guarantee  was  solemnly 
made,  but  only  to  be  broken ;  as  no 
sooner  had  the  Tyrolese  come  under  the 
sway  of  ilic  Bavarian  monarch,  than  new 
tauis  were  levied  witH  the  utmost  rigour, 
the  church  property  was  seized,  Ihe  pub- 
lic buildings  sold,  that  free  constitution 
»hii-h  had  been  their  pride  and  the  aource 

Vol.  II. 


of  their  happiness  during  so  many  cen- 
turies was  overthrown,  the  lepresentalire 
stales  nete  abolished;   and,  to  add  to 

their  oppression,  they  were  deprived,  by 
at)  express  law,  of  the  lost  poor  resource 
of  petitioning  gainst  their  manifold  and 
grievous  wrongs. 

For  three  years  the  brave  and  hardy 
inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  endured  this 
bondage.  During  that  period,  hatted 
of  the  Bavarians,  and  a  desire  for  re* 
veiige,  became  the  ruling  principles  of 
their  minds,  and  they  longed  for  the  time 
when  Austria  would  ^ain  be  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  that  then  they  might 
be  enabled  to  deliver  themselves,  and 
lake  vengeance  upon  iheir  oppressors. 
In  ihe  former  wars,  Andrew  Hofer,  a 
native  of  Sand,  in  the  valley  of  Passcyr, 
had  so  gteally  distinguished  himself  as 
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to  be  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  with  a 
gold  medal  of  honour,  and  with  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa.  Thrice  during  these 
three  years  of  oppression,  did  Hofer  go 
to  Vienna  to  represent  the  miseries  of 
the  Tyrol  to  the  Archdukes  Charles  and 
John  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  im- 
plore their  succour;  telling  them  that 
nis  countrymen  were  still  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  that  if  war  was  recommenced,  the 
Tyrolese  would  make  a  bold  effort  to 
free  their  country  from  their  invaders. 
A  plan  for  an  insurrection  was  thus  or- 
ganized ;  and  by  direction  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  commander  of  the  army 
of  Austria  Prooer,  the  Baron  of  Hor- 
mayr  formed  a  design  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Tyrolean  mountains,  the  keys  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Hofer  was  ap- 
prised of  their  intentions,  and  took  mea^ 
sures  for  raising  the  country  when  the 
proper  time  arrived. 

Hofer  was  then  about  forty-two  years 
of  age ;  he  was  born  in  the  inn  of  St. 
Leonanl,  called  the  Inn  on  the  Sand, 
and  carried  on  a  trade  to  Italy  in  wine 
and  horses.  The  French  represent  him 
as  an  innkeeper ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  authentic  relation  published  by 
his  countrymen,  that  he  was  ever  actually 
the  keeper  of  an  inn,  although  he  lived  in 
the  one  which  his  father  had  left  him. 
He  had  not  received  a  liberal  education, 
bat  his  sound  and  excellent  judgment, 
his  unassuming  conduct,  and  his  ir- 
reproachable character,  procured  him 
the  esteem  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  valley,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
hold  an  office  among  them  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  our  justice  of  the 
peace.  Whenever  the  country  had  been 
attacked,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
valesmen,  and  in  every  action  his  talents 
had  been  as  remarkable  as  his  courage. 
Tlie  Tyrolese  are  all  good  riflemen; 
Hofer  was  accounted  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  country,  and  in  every 
battle,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  his 
favourite  weapon  was  in  his  hand. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1809,  the  day 
when  the  Archduke  Charles  entered 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrolese  rose.  Hofer  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  his 
example  and  encouragement,  added  to 
those  of  his  friends  and  brother  patriots. 
Speck bacher  and  Haspinger,  succeeded, 
in   a  very  short  time,  in  rousing  the 


peasantry  far  and  near.  The  signal  w«s 
given  by  sawdust  thrown  into  Uie  riven 
Inn  and  Eisach,  which  carried  it  akmg 
in  their  rapid  course ;  there  wer<:  per- 
sons entrusted  with  tlie  secret  in  all 
places  along  the  banks,  who  hastened  to 
ring  the  alarm  bells ;  fires  were  li^tal 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  and  on  Ute 
ruins  of  old  castles,  and  women  and 
children  ran  from  rock  to  rock,  from  gUc 
to  glen,  from  cottage  to  cottage,  crying 
"  It  is  time  I ''  By  this  means  the  in- 
habitants of  the  remoter  TaQies  werp 
collected,  formed  into  eorps,  and  led 
against  Uie  French  and  Bavarians,  who, 
expecting  no  danger,  were  surptiied  aad 
overpowered.  The  Bavaran  tioop» 
were  signally  defeated  by  Uofar  m  tk 
valley  of  the  Eisach,  wbere,  betwen 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  tiiey  loA 
900  men.  On  the  same  day,  Sped- 
bacher  drove  the  Bavarians  out  of  tk- 
important  town  of  HaUe,  and,  shorti) 
afterwards,  20,000  peasants  took  bt- 
spruck,  the  capital^  in  spile  of  ike 
ODstinate  defence  c^  General  Kiakci 
and  Colonel  Dittfuii,  who,  when  dym; 
of  his  wounds,  asked  whaldbluigiiiihcd 
officer  had  led  them  on  so  well  to  btnl^. 
'<  No  one,"  said  the  Tyroleans;  <'boi  wt 
fought  for  our  religion,  the  Ecopeinr,  tad 
our  father-land  I '' 

Numerous  were  the  battles  tad  skir* 
mishes  that  took  pkoe,  in  nil  of  which 
the  Tyrolese,  though  ill  snppofted  b? 
the  feeble  and  dispirited  battaiioBS  u 
Austrians,  under  Marshal  Cbaslekr. 
sent  to  co-operate  with  them,  were  al- 
most always  victorious.  The  number  of 
French  and  Bavarians  in  the  eooBtrr 
amounted  to  27,000,  and  of  these*  4I1 
who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  either 
wounded  or  taken. 

The  plans  of  the  Austrians  wete  eocc- 
pletely  deranged  by  tliexr  defeat  at  Eck> 
muhl,  and  at  Ratisbon,  and  Bonapaitf 
was  then  enabled  to  pour  fresh  troapi 
into  the  Tyrol  from  all  sides.  TW 
French  a  second  time  took  Vienna.  A« 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Jiarihii 
Lefevre  entered  the  T^frol  with  a  stron: 
French  and  Bavarian  army  by  thevailc^ 
of  the  Inn,  and  Generals  Kosca  M><i 
D'Hilliers  began  to  penetmLe  «a  tt^ 
other  side,  by  the  valley  of  the  Ad'o 
Lefevre  relieved  tlie  strong  forties  •* 
Kuffistein,  which  the  patriots  had  Mork- 
aded,  and  his  force  for  a  time  bortik»ri 
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all  before  it  The  most  horrible  atro- 
cities were  committed  by  the  French  and 
Bavarians  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  this  devoted  cquntry.  Under  the 
orders  of  Leievre,  who  had  learnt,  at 
Saragossa,  to  make  war  on  women  and 
children,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  in 
ashes.  In  the  town  of  Schwartz,  12,000 
persons,  of  whom  800  were  women  and 
children,  perished  in  the  flames ;  a  party 
of  children  returning  from  school  were 
driven  into  a  bam  and  there  burnt  alive; 
all  the  Tyrolese  or  Voraribergers,  taken 
in  arms,  had  their  tongues  torn  out,  and 
in  that  state  were  turned  loose,  that 
tlieir  mutilations  and  dying  agonies 
might  terriiy  their  countrymen ;  old  men 
were  hung  up  as  marks  for  the  mus- 
keteers; children  were  sabred;  and, 
while  pregnant  women  were  barbarously 
cut  open,  infimts,  impaled  upon  the 
bayonet,  were  borne  about  in  mockery  1 
The  effect  was  directly  contrary  to  what 
these  inhuman  vrretches  expected.  In- 
stead of  appalling  the  Tyrolese,  these 
atrocities  maddened  them.  Vengeance 
DOW  became  a  sacred  duty.  Though  al- 
most entirely  left  to  their  own  resources, 
Hofer  and  his  comrades  rallied  in  their 
mountains,  and,  descending  rapidly  on 
their  enemies,  they  made  such  havoc  of 
tiiem  that  when  Lefevre  was  recalled  to- 
wards the  Danube,  after  the  battle  of 
Aspera,  he  rather  fled  than  retreated  with 
the  relics  of  his  army.  Two  battles 
fought  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  May, 
1809,  near  the  Isel  mountain,  in  sight  of 
the  citv  of  Inspruck,  forced  the  Bavarians 
and  tiieir  allies,  the  French,  again  to 
leave  tlie  Tyrol.  Uofer,  after  a  variety 
of  excursions  and  adventures,  was  upon 
the  point  of  joining  the  regular  troops, 
who  were  to  take  possession  of  Klagen- 
furt,  and  to  restore  to  the  closely  block- 
aded and  suflering  Tyrol,  (the  enemy 
being  in  course  of  preparation  for  another 
attack  and  invasion  of  their  country)  a 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
imperial  states,  when  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  in  which  the  Austrians  sustained  a 
decisive  defeat,  vras  followed  by  a  most 
humiliating  armistice,  by  which  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg  were  aban- 
doned to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy. 
The  corps  of  Austrians  employed  in  the 
country,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fugitives 
whom  the  lyrolese  had  clothed  and 
armed,  were   recalled,  and  they  took 


with  them  all  the  ammunition  and  artil- 
lery which  the  patriots  had  captured. 
Yet,  after  the  Emperor  Francis  had,  by 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  again  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  their  mortal  enemy, 
and  publicly  recommended  them  to 
submit,  he  still  held  out  secret  assurances 
to  them  that  he  was  only  yielding  for  a 
time  to  necessity,  and  that  hostilities 
would  inevitably  be  renewed.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  Tyrolese  resolved  to 
contmue  their  efforts  for  independence. 
A  provisional  government  was  appointed, 
and  liofer  was  elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  whole  province.  His  head- 
quarters were  in  the  palace  of  Inspruck, 
and  on  the  birth-day  of  the  emperor  he 
appeared  in  public,  wearing  his  gold 
medal  of  honour,  and  the  cross  of  Maria 
Theresa ;  but  he  made  no  alteration  in 
his  simple  habits  of  life,  nor  at  other 
times  had  he  any  other  badge  of  dis- 
tinction than  a  long  heron's  feather  in 
his  hat.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  Tyro- 
lese peasant,  with  a  broad  green  hat, 
the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast  open, 
and  his  beard  long.  His  civil,  like  his 
military  administration,  was  marked  by 
prudence,  energy,  and  liberality.  He 
struck  money,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
Tyrolese  eagle  crowned  with  laureb, 
and  on  tlie  other  the  value  of  the  piece, 
with  the  words,  ^*  According  to  the  Con- 
vention, 1809." 

The  French  immediately  directed  their 
utmost  efforts  to  crush  the  noble  band 
of  patriots  who  continued  in  arms 
for  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Lefevre  was  sent  by  Napoleon  with 
40,000  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Wir- 
tembergers,  to  subdue  the  Tyrol.  He 
advanced  iJirough  the  Lower  Inntlial  to 
Inspruck,  and  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  which  the  patriots  did  not  attempt 
to  defend.  Hofer,  meantime,  collected 
all  his  force,  and  took  a  strong  position 
at  the  Hermitage  in  the  Unterau,  where, 
availing  himself  of  every  advantage  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded,  he 
entrenched  himself.  Lefevre  left  10,000 
men  to  garrison  Inspruck,  directed  as 
many  more  to  march  to  the  Upper  Inn- 
thai,  and  with  the  other  20,000  went  to 
attack  Hofer.  Three  times,  Lefevre, 
with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
ventured  to  assault  this  formidable  post, 
nor  did  he  retreat  to  Stertzing  till  he  had 
left  behind  him  10,000  killed,   1,500 
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prisoners,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
liofer  pursued,  attacked  him  on  the 
moor  of  Stertzing,  and  again  defeated 
him ;  and  Lefevre  having  in  this  fourth 
action  lost  1,800  men  in  killed,  1,500 
prisoners,  many  horses,  and  great  part 
of  his  baggage,  was  driven  back  to 
Inspruck,  hoping  that  his  other  detach- 
ment had  been  more  fortunate,  and  that 
he  should  still  be  able  to  maintain  the 
ciW. 

The  road  by  which  that  detachment 
had  to  pass,  through  Landeck  td  Prutz, 
lies  for  three  leagues  through  a  valley 
overhung  with  rocks  on  both  sides;  the 
Inn,  which  is  there  an  impetuous  torrent, 
flows  along  the  bottom.  Hofer  occupied 
the  heights,  and  prepared  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees  to  be  rolled  down  upon 
the  enemy.  The  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  800  Saxons,  was  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Prutz,  where  they  were  in- 
stantly made  prisoners  by  a  superior 
force ;  one  of  tnem  was  then  ordered  to 
ride  back,  and  report  to  the  general  that 
they  had  reachea  Prutz  without  oppo- 
sition. Accordingly,  the  Bavarians  en- 
tered the  defiles.  Siome  small  parties  of 
Tyrolese  stationed  there  made  a  show, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  opposition, 
of  opposing  them.  One  grey-headed 
man,  full  fourscore  years  of  age,  had 
taken  post  with  his  back  aeainst  a  rock, 
and  fiiml  his  rifle  incessantly.  At  every 
shot  he  brought  down  one  of  the  inva^ 
ders  of  his  country.  He  was  so  placed 
as  to  be  secure  from  any  enemy  in  front. 
Some  of  the  Bavarians  clambered  up  the 
crags  to  come  down  upon  him  from 
above.  Perceiving  thu,  and  that  he 
could  not  escape,  he  sent  up  a  shout  of 
defiance,  laid  the  foremost  dead  at  his 
feet  with  his  last  shot,  seized  hold  of  the 
second  man  who  advanced  upon  him, 
and, exclaiming*'  In  God*8  name,"  threw 
himself  with  him  from  the  precipice  I 

When  the  whole  army  were  advanced 
in  the  defile,  a  voice  was  heard  froin 
above,  saying,  **  Hans  I  shall  I  chop  it 
off  yet?''  which  was  answered  by  a  loud 
"  Nay,"  from  the  other  side.  Terrified 
at  these  ominous  word8,_the  Bavarians 
sent  intelligence  to  the  general,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Presently  the  voice  was  heard 
again.  "  Is  every  thing  ready?"  "Yes !" 
was  shouted  among  the  rocks ;  and  ere  the 
echo  died  away,  the  word  of  comnuind 
was  heard  from  abovci  "  For  the  most 


holy  Trinity  1"  it  was  answered, "  In  the 
name  of  Uie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  cut  all  loose  1"  That  infant, 
stones  and  trees  and  loosened  rocks  were 
set  in  motion  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
ravine,  having  been,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipices,  suspended  in  laige  masses, 
by  means  of  ropes,  until  the  enemy  wis 
feirly  beneath  them  in  the  narrow  goige; 
and  nearlv  sue  thousand  French,  fiavi- 
rians,  ana  Saxons  were,  in  one  monent, 
crushed  and  smashed  and  buried  aodex 
these  tremendous  weapons.  Then  the 
rifles  of  the  peasants  flashed  horn  fyaj 
corner;  the  Tyrolese  sprung  from  their 
coverts  to  complete  tneir  victory,  od 
drove  the  affrighted  survivors  before  diem 
through  the  pass,  boys  and  even  giri» 
joining  in  the  pursuit.  A  handful  only 
of  the  invaders  escaped.  About  thne 
hundred  were  taken  prisoneiB.  IV 
mountaineers,  when  their  victory  «» 
completed,  fell  upon  their  knees  awl 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven;  and  ao  aw- 
ful and  sudden  had  been  the  destmctioD, 
that  the  prisoners  joined  fervently  in  the 
act  of  prayer. 

Hofer  pursued  his  success,  and  tmiot 
Lefevre,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Reichenhall  and  Salzburg  with  leas  tbaa 
11,000  men,  the  remains  of  40,000  nho 
had  entered  the  Tyrol.  During  the  in- 
vasion the  loss  of  the  patriots  bore  bat  a 
trifling  proportion  to  that  of  the  enflnj, 
because  they  had  skilfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  local  advantages,  but  the 
country  suffered  dreadfully.  Whefever 
the  French  and  Bavarians  passedi  they 
proceeded  upon  a  system  of  devasiatioD. 
Forty-one  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Innthal,aad  the  Pi»- 
terthal,  containing  above  seven  thottsanl 
houses,  were  burnt. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lefevre  entered 
upon  this  expedition,  which  heoooclodei 
so  disgracefully,  General  Rosea,  with 
18,000  Italian  troops,  entered  on  another 
side  from  Klagenfurt  to  the  Upper  Ptt»- 
terthal.  After  a  severe  eng^emrat  h? 
penetrated  to  the  Hermitage  of  MuhttMrh, 
one  of  the  strong  posts  of  the  patriocs, 
which  he  assaultM  five  times,  and  was  as 
often  repulsed.  Before  be  made  hb  eh*H 
assauh,  he  detached  a  battalion  of  ahoot 
900  men  from  the  Untersindl  to  the  Tk»- 
fererthal,  to  cross  the  moanlaiii  ani 
attack  tlie  Tyrolese  in  the  rear  of  linr 
entrenchment.  Hie  vromen  md  old  mu 
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of  that  part  of  the  country  bad  fled  to 
the  Taufeieithal  to  escape  death.  Know- 
ing the  ground  well,  they  allowed  the 
enemy  to  proceed  till  they  reached  the 
tenniaation  of  the  vale  where  they  were 
to  commenoe  their  ascent^  and  then,  both 
in  front  and  in  rear,  they  rolled  trunks 
of  trees,  stones,  and  rocks  down  upon 
their  enemies,  which  effectually  blocked 
their  way.  Women  and  children  were 
seen  fitting,  or  loading  the  rifles  of  the 
men.  Unable  either  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, the  whole  battalion  was  forced  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  lite- 
rally, to  a  party  of  women  and  old  men  I 
In  the  course  of  eight  miles,  Rusca  lost 
about  300  of  his  troops,  and  thought  it 
best  to  retreat  to  Klagenfurt  and  Villach . 
The  Tyrolese  having  thus  a  second 
time  expelled  the  enemy  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  pursued  them  into  Salz- 
burg, the  Pinzgau,  and  Pomgau.  Many 
of  the  Selzburghers  joined  them,  and 
the  spirit  of  liboty  b^^an  to  spread  on 
all  sides.  At  length  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  so  dishonourable  to  the  Emperor 
Francis,  vras  signed.  At  this  time  the 
Tyrolese  were  successful  on  all  sides,  and 
their  repeated  victories  had  driven  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  The 
King  of  Wirtemberg  removed  the  public 
chests  from  Stutgaid  to  Strasborg ;  the 
Court  of  Bavaria  removed  hastily  from 
Munich,  lest  they  should  be  surprised 
there.  Throughout  Bavaria  and  Italy  a 
conscription  vres  ordered;  but  Hofer, 
not  at  all  daunted,  defeated  his  enemies 
again  at  Lofer,  Lustenstein  and  MuUegg, 
at  Lueg,  and  at  Abtenay.  He  drove 
them  from  Hallein,  where  they  left  behind 
a  chest,  in  the  huny  of  the  retreat,  con- 
taining 80,000  guilders.  Uis  nephew. 
Father  Joachim,  a  Capuchin  friar,  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  this  action. 
He  now  pushed  bis  van  forward  into 
Styria,  meaninff  to  await  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and 
from  thence  attack  the  enemy  in  the 

rear. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  however,  had 
leO  the  Tyrolese  to  their  fate,  for  they 
could  be  no  longer  serviceable  to  him  ; 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to 
acquaint  them  that  peace  was  concluded, 
80  that  when  they  had  no  suspicion  of 
any  invasion,  and  were  looking  daily  for 
the  promised  re- appearance  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  French,  Bavarian,  and  Italian 


troops  poured  in  upon  them  from  all 
sides.  The  patriots  posted  at  Muhleg 
and  Wegschaide  were  surrounded  ;  two 
hundred,  with  the  Commandant  Speck- 
bacher  at  their  head,  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy.  Amons;  those  who 
were  taken  was  Speckbacher^  son,  a  boy 
only  twelve  ^ars  of  age,  but  of  the  right 
Tyrolese  spirit,  and  master  of  the  rifle, 
in  the  use  of  which  his  countrymen  are 
so  peculiarly  excellent.  His  father  or- 
dered him  to  follow  on  the  retreat ;  Uie 
boy  waited  for  a  shot  at  the  Bavarian 
general ;  he  succeeded  ii^  bringing  him 
down,  but  this  delay  cost  him  his  liberty. 
The  men  into  whose  hands  he  fell  were 
not  so  brutal  as  their  comrades ;  they 
admired  his  extreme  youth,  his  beauty, 
and  his  courage,  and  some  of  them  pre- 
sented him  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who, 
incapable  of  understanding  any  noble 
feeling,  asked  him  whether  he  would  shoot 
anymore  Bavarians.  ''Yes,''  the  boy 
answered,  **  and  you,  too,  if  you  come 
into  the  Tyrol  1" 

In  one  of  these  actions,  the  Countess 
of  Stembach  was  taken  prisoner,  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  According 
to  the  French  account,  she  vras  the 
daughter  of  a  butcher,  and  the  Count 
had  married  her  for  her  singular  beauty. 
They  vrere  about  to  carry  her  to  Stras- 
burg,  when  the  patriots  captured  the 
wives  of  the  two  staff  officers  and  ex- 
changed them  for  her. 

The  tide  of  success  vras  now  turned 
by  an  immense  superiority  of  numben, 
Lefevre  again  advanced  to  Inspruck. 
Peyri,  with  one  Italian  army,  entered 
Trent,  and  Rusca,  with  another,  forced 
the  entrenchments  at  Muhlbach. 

At  this  juncture,  three  weeks  after  the 
peace  had  been  signed,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties whom  they  had  sent  to  the  Austrian 
head-quarters  for  aid,  brought  them  the 
first  authentic  notification  of  peace,  in 
the  following  words,  written  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  himself: — "Tyrolese! 
I  vnsh  you  to  be  tranquil.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  makepeace,  partly  on  account 
of  the  disunion  of  my  brothers,  and 
partly  because  Russia  took  the  field 
against  me.''  After  apprising  his  country- 
men of  the  information  he  had  received, 
Hofer,  who,  though  he  %vas  more  tlian  a 
match  for  the  Bavarians,  yet  felt  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  cx>ntend  singly  i^insl 
such  a  host  as  that  which  invaded  his 
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country,  laid  down  his  anns  and  de- 
manded a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that 
the  Tyrolese  might  return  unmolested 
to  their  homes. 

Just  at  this  period, however, and  when 
the  Tyrolese  were  about  to  disperse,  the 
Bavarians,  who  had  advanoea  to  Zirl, 
set  fire  to  that  village.  This  wanton  act 
of  mischief  re-kindled  their  fury ;  headed 
by  Hierler,  commandant  of  the  Upper 
In Q thai,  they  rushed  upon  the  Bava- 
rians, and  obtained  one  day  more  of 
victory  and  vengeance.  Of  the  hostile 
army,  9)000  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  two 
chests  of  money  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  This  success,  glorious  as  it 
was,  was  now  of  no  avail.  Armies  ad- 
vanced against  them  from  all  sides; 
tliey  were  surrounded,  and  two  days 
afterwards  their  last  effort  of  despair  was 
made  near  Brixen.  In  this  memorable 
action,  the  wife  fought  by  her  husband, 
the  sister  by  her  brother,  the  maiden  bv 
the  side  of  her  father  or  of  her  betrothed. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  women,  fight- 
ing resolutely,  were  cut  down  by  the 
Italian  cavalry  ;  a  great  number  of  men 
perished,  and  about  500  of  both  sexes 
were  wounded.  They  took  ample  ven- 
geance for  themselves  by  the  far  greater 
slaughter  which  they  made  of  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers.  They  were  now  hunted  from 
post  to  post — from  rock  to  rock ;  they 
were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves,  like 
wild  beasts,  in  the  depths  of  their  forests, 
in  their  remote  caverns,  or  on  the  tops  of 
their  mountains,  and  this  during  all  the 
rigour  of  winter.  Some  laid  down  their 
arms — some  escaped  into  Austrian-more 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  who 
shot  them  like  brigands  wherever  they 
could  find  them.  The  country  being 
thus  at  their  mercy,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  bum  ana  destroy  all  before 
them.  They  even  carried  their  barbarity 
so  far  as  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the 
patriots  who,  having  fallen  in  the  war, 
had  been  buried  with  national  honours, 
which  they  threw  ignominiously  into 
holes  dug  in  the  highway,  destroying  the 
inscriptions  which  had  been  cut  in  wood 
over  their  graves. 

lloferhad,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed 
himself  in  a  small  hut  which  he  had  built 
in  a  rorky  hollow  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
mountains ;  intending,  accordmg  to  cir- 


cumstancesy  eidier  to  take  up  anns  agaia  in 
the  spring,  or  to  escape  into  the  Ausuiaa 
dommions.  For  more  than  a  year  this 
remarkable  man,  on  whose  bead  the 
French  had  put  an  enormous  price,  re* 
mained  there  in  salety.  During  all  this 
time,  neither  the  golden  promiso,  aor 
the  threats  of  the  French,  could  induce 
any  one  in  these  mountains  to  dimJge 
the  place  of  his  concealment.  At  bat  a 
villainous  priest  named  How  Donay — 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  Uofer — had 
the  baseness  to  betray  him.  Hiis  wielcb 
— and  there  was  not  in  the  Tyrol,  oot 
even  among  their  oppressors,  a  more 
execrable  slave  than  this  man — for  t 
bribe  of  200  louis-d'ors,  in  the  daiknen 
of  the  night,  guided  the  French  to  the 
patriot's  place  of  retreat.  The  hut  wis 
surrounded ;  but  Hofer's  foititode  did 
not  forsake  him .  He  presented  his  bces^ 
to  a  company  of  grenadien,  saying, "  1 
am  Andrew  Hoferl  Frenchmeo,  fire! 
Kill  me  at  once,  but  save  my  wiie  and 
children."  The  soldiers  rushed  upon  him, 
and  having  loaded  him  with  chains,  he 
was  led  barefoot  through  the  snow  to 
Meran,  where  he  was  joined  by  fail  wife 
and  fiunily,  consisting  of  a  son  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  a  daoghter.  lie 
was  then  marched  to  BoHen,  nndcr  sn 
escort  of  seven  hundred  meot  *od  ex- 
posed to  evexy  kind  of  indignity  aod  lU 
treatment.  He  was,  soon  after,  conveyed 
to  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  which  was 
already  crowded  with  his  imfaitantfc 
countrymen.  The  only  teats  he  was  sees 
to  shed,  was  when  they  forcibly  sepa- 
rated his  wife  and  children  from  hnn  at 
Botzen. 

His  death  was  already  decreed ;  ind 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  snot  by  a  Fremi 
court  martial,  under  the  direction  of 
orders  from  Paris,  conveyed  from  Milaa 
to  Mantua,  by  telegraph.     He  rcfbsKi 
to  let  his  eyes  be  covered  when  he  m 
led  to  execution,  and  died  as  beoune  i 
hero,  rcjjoicing  that  he  had  done  his  dotr. 
After  his  death  the  French  rendered  has 
the  same  honours  that  are  paid  to  a  gear* 
ral  officer ;  and  the  body  of  the  lyraisu 
patriot  was  carried  to  its  last  home  oo 
the  shoulders  of  French  grenadiers.  TW 
family  of  Hofer  wa.«,  but  not  till  161^. 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  propcny 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  who,  m 
1823,  in  compliance  with  the  iieMr«l 
wish  of  the  Tyrolese,  ordered  that  hi% 
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remains  should  be  brought  from  Mantiia 
to  Inspruck,  in  the  splendid  cathedral  of 
which  place  they  are  now  interred.  Over 
his  tomb,  in  the  capital  of  his  native 
rounlry,  a  noble  statue  of  liofer  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory ! 

The  Tyrolese  are  now  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  the  government  of 
which  rules  them  absolutely,  although  it 
has  left  them  in  possession  of  their  own 
laws. 

A  traveller,  the  late  Mr.  Inglis,  in  his 
"  Travels  in  the  Tyrol,"  more  than  con- 
firms every  thing  Uiat  has  been  said  of 
the  impatience  vrith  which  the  Tyrolese 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  Austria,  especially 
those  who  inhabit  what  he  names  the 
German  Tyrol.  He  entertains  no  hope 
of  any  revolt  being  immediately  success- 
ful. The  country  is  an  extended  garri- 
M>n  ;  there  is  a  strict  police  ;  the  press 
is  jealously  vratched ;  and,  to  say  all  in 
one  word,  a  Tyrolean  cannot  now,  for 
gold,  purchase  even  a  copy  of  the  life  of 
the  patriot  Hofer  I  the  hero  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  service  of  Austria.  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  respectable  old  peasant, 
Mr.  Inglis  ventured  to  inquire  it  he  had 
ever  carried  a  rifle. 

<<  We  were  walking  up  a  steep  moun- 
tain path,  he  stopped,  faced  round, 
leanea  upon  his  rod,  and  in  almost  a 
whisper  said, '  Sir,  you  are  an  English- 
man ;  I  say  to  you  what  I  would  not 
say  to  every  one :  I  carried  a  rifle  and 
used  it,  too,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  Hofer 
was  a  hero ;  Speckbacher,  whom  I  fol- 
lowed, was  a  hero ;  Haspinger  was  a  hero ; 
but  they  were  all  three  fools.  Our  balls 
were  all  spent  in  the  defence  of  Austria; 
and  let  me  tell  you  this  arm  can  carry  a 
rifle  yet,  but  not  for  Austria.' 

**«But,'  said  I,  'if  not  under  the 
government  of  Austria,  under  what  go- 
vernment would  the  Tyrol  place  itself  ?' 

"  '  Under  the  government  of  Tyro- 
leans,' said  he.  '  Switzerland  is  free  and 
respected,  and  your  government  has  re- 
cognized its  republic.  Have  we  shown 
less  ardour  in  defence  of  oiu*  privileges 
than  the  Swiss?  but  no  matter;  our 
mm  is  at  hand.'" 


ANECDOTES. 

A  OEKTXEMAN  of  vcry  considerable 
political  information,  was  speaking  in  a 
cofiee-house  of  the  brilliant  engagement 
at  Navarino,  and  commending  the  con- 


duct of  Admiral  Codrington.  A  person 
whose  humanity  had  little  control  over 
his  opinions,  asked  him,  as  he  was  such 
a  pohtician,  if  he  could  tell  him  why  we 
should  squander  our  money  on  a  parcel  of 
worthless  Greeks,  and  what  harm  would 
result  from  their  extermination?  "Why, 
Sir,  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  am  a  man 
but  not  tLprophet/*  replied  the  gentleman. 

When  the  Golden  Hermoine,  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  took  the  Spanish  gal- 
leon, or  galloon,  as  the  sailors  call  her, 
the  foremast-men  shared  to  the  tune  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  piece,  a  sum 
which,  of  course,  they  concluded  could 
never  be  expended  in  the  common 
routine  of  domestic  life.  In  order  to 
conquer  this  difiiculty,  they  devised 
many  ingenious  methods,  such  as  filling 
a  firyinff-pan  with  watches  from  each 
fob,  and  frying  them  over  the  galley  fire  ; 
subscribing  a  sum  of  money  to  gild  the 
ship's  head  and  carved  work;  and  it 
was,  moreover,  unanimously  resolved, 
that  every  man  on  board  should  wear  a 
gold-laced  hat,  and  every  cocoa  nut  was, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  provided  with 
SL  gold-laced  cocked  nat,  save  one — this 
unhappy  wight  presented  himself  to  his 
shipmates  with  a  silver-laced  hat.  This 
would  not  do — the  ship  was  disgraced 
by  such  d— d  stinginess :  *'  Let's  ask  the 
first  Uef-tenvni  not  to  let  him  come  on 
board  .^'  The  supposed  culprit  begged  a 
hearing — Jack  loves  fair  play — silence 
was  obtained,  and  the  deUnquent  thus 
pleaded  his  cause:  "There  wasn't  a 
gooldAviced  hat  in  the  town,  so  I  was 
forced  to  take  this  here ;  but  I  made  the 
fellow  take  the  money  for  a  gooldlacer 
all  the  same."  On  these  last  words 
reaching  the  ears  of  his  messmates,  he 
was  received  on  board  with  universal 
greeting  and  acclamation. 

A  SAILOR,  who  was  a  papist,  during  a 
great  storm,  preyed  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
promising  her,  if  she  would  deliver  him 
from  the  daneer,  that  when  he  got  on 
shore  he  would  ofler  at  her  altar  a  candle 
as  big  as  the  main-mast ;  which  one  of 
his  companions  overhearing,  he  jogged 
him  on  the  elbow,  whispering  that  it  was 
impossible.  "  Hush,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
promise  her  well  now,  but  if  ever  I  get 
safe  on  shore,  I'll  make  her  content  with 
a  six-in-the-pound !" 
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ADMIRAL  hosier's  GHOST. 


This  song  was  written  on  the  taking 
of  Porto  Bello  from  the  Spaniards,  by 
Admiral  Vernon,  November  22,  1739. 
The  case  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  so 
pathetically  represented,  was  briefly  this : 
In  April,  1726,  that  commander  was 
sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  to  block  up  the  galleons  in 
the  ports  of  that  country,  or,  should 
they  presume  to  come  out,  to  seize  and 
carry  them  into  England;  he,  accord- 
ingly, arrived  at  the  Bastimentos,  near 
Porto  Bello ;  but  being  employed  rather 
to  overawe  than  to  attack  the  Spaniards, 
with  whom  it  was  probably  not  our  in- 
terest to  go  to  war,  he  continued  long 
inactive  on  that  station,  to  his  own  great 
regret.    He  afterwards  removed  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  remained  cruising  in  those 
seas,  till  far  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of 
that  unhealthy  climate.  This  brave  man, 
seeing  his  best  officers  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to 
inevitable  destruction,  and  himself  made 
the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

As  near  Porto  Bello  lying: 

On  the  gently  sweUinp  flood. 
At  midnight,  with  streamers  flyingr. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 
Tliere,  while  Vernon,  fate  all  glorious. 

From  the  Spaniard's  late  defeat, 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious. 

Drank  suocess  to  England^s  fleet  j 

On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard ; 
Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared, 
All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded. 

Which  for  winding  sheets  they  wore. 
And  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded, 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleam*d  the  moon's  pale  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  was  seen  to  muster. 

Rising  from  the  wat'ry  grave. 
O'er  the  gUmmering  wave  he  hied  him. 

Where  the  Burford  rear'd  her  sail. 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  behind  him, 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

**  Heed  I  oh  heed  I  our  fatal  story, 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost. 
You  who  now  have  purchas'd  glory. 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost ! 
Tho*  in  Porto  Bello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph,  tree  from  fears. 
When  you  think  of  our  undoing. 

You  will  mix  your  Joy  with  tears. 

**  See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stain'd  vrith  weeping; 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 


Mark  thoae  nuiabeiB  pale  and  honU; 

Those  were  onoe  my  sailors  bold : 
Lo,  each  hangs  his  drooping  farebead. 

While  his  dumal  tale  is  told. 

•*  h  hy  twenty  saB  attended. 

Did  this  Spanish  town  aflklglit ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended. 

But  my  ordeiv  not  to  flgfat. 
Oh,  that  in  this  rollinr  ooeaa 

I  had  cast  them  wi&  dSadain, 
And  obey'd  my  heart's  warm  moBaa 

1^  have  queU'd  the  ptide  of  Bpain^ 

"  For  resistance  I  ooold  fear  none 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  hm7  Vcsnon, 

Hast  acMev'd  with  alx  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen, 
Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver    , 

Of  this  gaUant  train  had  been. 

<'  Thus,  like  fhee,  prond  Spain  dbsaayinf. 

And  her  galleons  leading  homev 
Though  condemn'd  for  disobeyii^, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom. 
To  have  fallen,  my  country  crying 

*  He  hasptaiy'd  an  Eogtish  part,* 
Had  been  better  Hsr  than  dying 

Of  a  grlev'd  and  broken  heart. 

"  Unrepining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful  arms  we  iiail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  ttiis  foul  cUme  to  tauigniah. 

Think  what  thousands  fieUln  vala. 
Wasted  with  disease  and  angnirii. 

Not  in  gl(»ioua  battle  slain. 

"  Hence  with  all  my  train  attcndiiig. 

From  their  oozy  tombs  bcilow. 
Thro*  the  hoary  foam  aaoendaig. 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe : 
Here  the  Bastimentos  viewinir. 

We  recan  our  shameful  dooni. 
And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 

Wander  thro*  the  midnight  gloom. 

«<  O'er  these  waves  for  ever  manning 

Shall  we  roam,  deprtv'd  of  rent, 
Jt  to  Britain's  shores  returning 

You  neglect  my  Just  request : 
After  this  proud  fbe  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  aec^ 
lliink  on  vengeance  for  my  nnsu_ 

And  for  Kngland  sliam*d  in 


During  the  late  war,  an  order  in 
council  was  issued  that  no  flag  of  trvr 
should  be  suffered  to  land  a  messfug^ 
at  Deal,  which  occasioned  the  foOovi'}^ 
lines : — 

The  French  think  the  game  Uicy  €««»*' 
their  ease. 
And  to  fbrmer  suecemes  appeal  i 
Yet  the  cards  let  them  shuffle  and  rat  m  <»' 
please. 
They  shall  not  be  admitted  to  X>pm. 
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CUTTING  OUT  OF  THE  CHEVRETTE. 


It  has  been  univenally  allimed  in  the 
Navy,  that  the  capture  of  this  vmhI  mi 
an  exploit  of  peculiar  difiicult;^,  and 
could  alone  have  been  achieved  by  the 
most  prompt  and  dexterous  heroisui. 

We  have  the  satistaclian  to  subjoin 
the  following  full  and  authentic  narra- 
tive of  the  enterprise,  which  we  thinlc 
will  be  read  with  equ^  surprtw  and  ad- 


In  the  month  of  July,  1601,  a  squad- 
ron of  British  frigates,  employGd  in 
watching  the  enemy  s  fleet,  lay  at  anchor 
close  in  with  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  full  in  their  view;  slill  nearer,  and 
quite  open  to  Ihtm,  was  the  bay  of 
OameFCI,  where  the  French  national  cor- 
vette, li  Chevrelle,  lay  protected  by 
ihelMUeries.     In  this     '  ' 


considered  by  the  French  as  no  less  se- 
cure than  if  she  had  been  in  the  roads  of 
Brest ;  while  the  effect  which  this  seem- 
ingly impregnable  position  had  upon  the 
British  squadron  was  to  inspire  a  wish 
to  cut  her  out.  It  was  resolved  hy  the 
coromander  of  the  squadron  that  this 
attempt  should  be  made.  Accordingly, 
the  boats  of  the  Doris  and  Beaulieu, 
manned  entirely  by  volonteers,  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Loiack,  who  had 
been  sent  fi^ni  the  admiral's  ship  to 
coudnct  the  enterprise,  set  out  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  20lh  of  July,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  out  the  corvette. 
But,  a  separation  of  the  boats  having 
taken  place,  no  attempt  was  made  that 
night.  Some  of  the  boats  having  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  lay  there  on 
their  oors  till  dawn  of  day,  in  expecta- 
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tion  of  being  joined  by  the  real ;  and 

before  they  got  back  to  the  frigates,  were 
unfortunately  seen,  both  from  the  cor- 
vette and  from  the  shore. 

The  enemy  now  concluded,  what  they 
never  before  imagined,  that  an  attack 
was  meditated.  Though  they  judged  it 
a  measure  of  extreme  rashness,  they 
were  resolved  to  omit  no  possible  prepa- 
ration. In  the  morning  of  the  21st  they 
got  ihe  corvette  under  way,  moved  her  a 
mile  and  a  half  up  the  bay,  and  moored 
her  under  the  batteries.  They  put  on 
board  of  her  troops  from  the  ihore,  po 
that  her  number  ot  men  now  amounted 
nearly  to  four  hundred.  The  arms  and 
ammunition  were  brought  upon  deck, 
and  the  great  guns  were  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  grape-shot.  The  batteries 
were  prepared ;  temporary  redoubts  were 
thrown  up  upon  the  points;  and  a 
gun-vessel,  wiih  a  couple  of  thirty-two 
pounders,  was  moored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  as  a  guard-boat.  Having  taken 
these  precautions,  they,  in  the  afternoon, 
displayed  a  large  French  ensign  above 
an  English  one,  as  a  signal  of  dfefiance. 

All  these  manoeuvres  were  well  ob- 
served from  the  Beaulieu,  the  crew  of 
which  ship  had  showed  extraordinary 
ardour  to  engage  in  this  enterprise. 
Though  they  now  saw  that  a  most  des- 
perate resistance  was  certain,  the  severe 
disappointment  which  they  experienced 
from  the  fruitless  expedidon  of  the  former 
night,  filled  them  with  eagerness  to  make 
an  effectual  attempt.  Mr.  Maxwell,  the 
first  lieutenant,  who  had  not  been  out 
on  the  night  before,  and  who  was  ordered 
on  an  expedition,  then  in  agitation,  of 
carrying  fireships  into  Brest,  gladly  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  practising  his 
boat's  crew  selected  on  this  occasion, 
preparatory  to  the  grand  object,  and  re- 
solved to  head  his  own  shipmates  in  the 
attack  to  be  made  that  niaht.  This  offi- 
cer, warned  by  the  former  failure,  resolved 
to  keep  his  own  boats  in  close  order; 
and  should  a  separation  of  the  other 
boats  happen  as  before,  through  any  un- 
.  fortunate  accident,  to  proceed  to  the  at^ 
tack  with  the  Beaulieu's  boats  alone. 
This  resolution,  so  congenial  to  their 
wishes,  his  shipmates  heard  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  employed  themselves 
through  the  da}  in  putting  their  arms  in 
the  best  order,  particularly  in  grinding 
the  cutlasses  to  cut  the  boarding  net- 


tings, and  other  impediments  wbidh  tiiey 
expected  to  meet  with. 

when  night  arrived,  six  boats,  manned 
with  between  eighty  and  ninety  offiocfs 
and  men  of  the  Beaulieu,  all  voluniein, 
joined,  about  half-past  nine,  the  boats  of 
the   Doris,  Uranie,  and  Robust;   the 
whole  being,  as  before,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Losack.  The  oiders 
which  he  then  gave  were,  to  lie  on  their 
oars,  or  pull  easy,  as  it  was  much  too 
soon  fbr  the  attack.    About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  LieutMiant  \jomk, 
with  his  own  boat,  acoompanied  by  iodm 
other  boats,  went  in  Ghana  of  a  boat  from 
the  shore,  supposed  to  be  a  lcK>k-<mt  boat 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  and,  thaeftat,  ef 
consequence  to  be  secured,  if  pOMible. 
For  a  considerable  time  aftar  he  parted 
coropanyi  the  remainder  of  the  boats  eoa- 
tinued  as  be  left  them,  lying^lo  on  their 
oart,  and  lometimei  pulUng  easT.  Fiad- 
ing  he  did  not  return,  Mr.  Maiwdl, 
reflecting  upon  the  miaearriafe  of  the 
preceding  night,  considering  that  the 
boats  were  yet  at  least  tix  milet  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  aware  of  the 
time  reouisite  to  row  that  <iipt^nf#  against 
a  fresh  oreeze,  judged  it  expedient,  io 
order  that  the  enterprise-mignt  have  tb« 
best  chance  of  succeeding,  to  pioeeed 
immediately  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  a  situation  evidentlv  rnoit  etis^ible 
for  them  to  lie-to,  should  this  be  osre^ 
sary,  than  where  they  then  were.    U«, 
therefore,  gave  way  ahead  with  the  bests 
of  the  Beaulieu,  and  the  other  boats  fol- 
lowed his  example.    As  they  proceeded, 
thev  perceived  the  signals  of  the  eoemr* 
both  to  and  from  the  shore,  and  at  Uagt^ 
they  arrived  off  the  entrance  of  the  bsf . 
It  vras  now  half-past  twelve.    The 
moon  was  sinking  beneath  the  boriaoa 
The  wind,  which  for  the  fiist  part  of  tiie 
night  blew  right  into  the  bay,  had  h$n 
dying  away,  and  it  was  now  a  pericct 
calm.    Every  thing  concurred  to  rtmkr 
this  the  time  at  which  an  aUack  nifhi 
be  made  with  probability  of  siioee«. 
The  night  was  too  far  advanced  to  adaut 
of  any  longer  delay;   and  had  the  at- 
tempt been  deferred  till  next  night,  it 
must  have  been  made  to  great  Amd- 
vantage,  on  account  of  the  incres^nc 
moon,  now  in  the  eleventh  day  d  bf 
age.     However,  Mr.  Losack,  and  ib^ 
boats  which  accompanied  him,  were  »uU 
absent.    In  consequence  of  his  absence 
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there  was  much  difTerence  of  opinion 
through  the  renuuning  boats.  Many 
were  undetermined  in  what  manner  to 
act,  whether  to  go  on,  or  return  to  their 
shijps. 

These  circumstances  were  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  now  the  senior 
officer.  He  saw  that  there  remained  but 
one  way  of  preventing  a  total  fiulure  of 
the  enterprise;  and  tnat  was  to  assume 
the  command  himself,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  the  attack  with  the  boats  pre- 
sent He  declared  that  this  was  his  reso- 
lution ;  he  intimated  his  intention  to  the 
ho9ta  within  hail,  and  dispatched  a  mid- 
shipman to  those  astern,  and  seemingly 
returning,  with  orders  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty's  service,  to  fol- 
low the  boats  of  the  Beaulieu  to  the 
attack.  This  determination  was  received 
with  rapture  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
Beaulieu. 

About  this  time,  by  good  fortune,  a 
gentle  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south, 
right  out  of  the  bay.  This  breeze,  so 
auspicious  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, animated  the  men  to  enthusiasm. 
To  Mr.  Maxwell  it  dictated  a  manoeuvre 
singular  and  daring.  He  gave  orders, 
that  immediately  upon  boaniing,  while 
the  rest  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
disarm  the  enemy's  crew  on  deck,  the 
smartest  topmen  of  the  Beaulieu,  whose 

aualifications  he  well  knew,  should[  fight 
leir  way  aloft,  and  cut  the  sails  loose 
with  their  cutlasses.  He  also  appointed 
the  most  trusty  hands  to  cut  tne  cable, 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  boats  for  the 
helm,  and  hands  for  the  rudder-chains, 
in  case  of  the  tiller-ropes  being  cut. 
Having  made  this  arrangement  for  set- 
ting the  ship  adrift  instantly  upon  board- 
ings and  thus  taking  [advantage  of  the 
favorable  breeze,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
charge. 

The  sky  being  clear,  though  the  moon 
vras  set,  thev  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
corvette,  and  were  as  soon  seen  from  her. 
The  instant  she  hailed,  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  cables,  she  opened  a  heavy 
fire  of  musquetry  from  every  part  of  the 
ship,  accompanied  by  showers  of  grape 
shot  from  the  great  guns.  A  heavy  fire  of 
moaquetry  ^t  the  same  time  commenced 
from  the  shore  and  batteries ;  in  the  face 
of  which  the  Beaulieu's  boats,  in  the 
most  gallant  and  intrepid  manner,  rushed 
on  to  the  attack,  most  nobly  assisted  by 


those  of  the  Uranie,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Neville,  who  stood  up  in  his 
boat,  cheering  and  animating  his  men, 
with  the  most  undaunted  bmvery,  while 
the  bullets  were  flying  about  their  heads 
like  hail,  and  many  were  dropping  down, 
killed  or  wounded,  before  they  came 
alongside.  When  they  reached  the  ves- 
sel, the  Beaulieu's  boats  boarded  on  the 
starboard  bow  and  quarter;  the  Uranie's, 
one  of  the  Robust's,  and  one  of  the 
Doris's,  on  the  larboard  bow.  The  at- 
tempt to  board  was  most  obstinately 
opposed  by  the  French,  armed  at  all 
points  with  fire-arms,  sabres,  tomahawks, 
and  pikes,  who  in  their  turn  even  boarded 
the  boats. 

Notwithstanding  this  obstinate  resist- 
ance, in  the  course  of  which  the  assailants 
lost  all  their  fire-arms,  and  had  nothing 
remaining  but  their  swords,  thebourding 
was  effected*  The  men  who  had  been 
ordered  for  that  service,  proceeded  to 
fight  their  way  aloft.  In  this  attempt 
several  of  them  were  killed,  and  others 
desperately  wounded ;  but  the  rest  perse- 
vered with  unparalleled  courage.  Many 
of  them,  bleeding  of  their  wounds,  got 
upon  the  yards,  upon  which  they  were 
obliged  to  scramble  out  with  their  cut- 
lasses, upon  their  hands  and  knees,  the 
foot  ropes  having  been  all  strapped  up, 
and  surmounting  every  obstacle,  they 
executed,  with  inconceivable  expedition, 
the  arduous  service  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  In  less  than  three  minutes 
after  the  boats  came  alongside,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  conflict,  when  almost 
half  of  the  British  sailors  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  were  three  to 
one  against  them,  down  came  the  three 
top-sails  and  courses,  the  ship  at  the  same 
time  casting,  the  cable  being  cut  outside. 

The  prompt  execution  of  these  opem« 
tions  proved  decisive.  The  moment  the 
French  saw  the  sails  fall,  and  found 
themselves,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  under 
way  and  drifting  out,  they  were  seized 
wim  astonishment  and  consternation. 
Some  of  them  jumped  overboard,  others 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  tumbled 
down  the  hatchways.  The  British  sailors 
now  soon  got  possession  of  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  which  in  five  minutes 
after  boarding  were  nearly  covered  with 
dead  bodies.  The  rest  of  the  enemy, 
having  retreated  below,  kept  up  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  main  deck  and 
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up  the  hatch-ways.  They  also  frequently 
set  off  large  trains  of  powder,  endea- 
vouring to  blow  up  the  quarter-deck, 
and  throw  the  British  into  confusion. 
This  obliged  the  British  to  divide  into  two 
parties.  One  party  guarded  the  hatcii- 
ways  and  gangways,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  with  their  own  arms 
and  ammunition ;  the  other  party  made 
sail,  in  order  to  clear  the  decks,  for  which 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  throw  over- 
board two  or  three  dozen  of  the  French- 
men who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  among 
whom  were  some  of  their  own  gallant 
companions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  breeze  was  gently 
drifting  the  vessel  out  of  the  bay^  the 
batteries  continuing  to  direct  their  fire 
right  upon  her,  as  they  had  done  from 
the  time  she  got  under  way.  Scarcely 
was  she  clear  of  the  point,  from  which 
showers  of  musquetry  and  grape  placed 
upon  her,  when  it  again  fell  calm.  This 
calm  left  her  still  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  batteries.  Thougn  she  was  now  free 
from  the  danger  principally  apprehended, 
that  of  getting  on  shore,  still  the  two  and 
thirty-pound  shot  and  shells  from  all  di- 
rections were  flying  about  through  the 
ship's  side,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  The 
state  of  the  boats  prevented  towing:  some 
of  them  were  sunk,  others  were  adrifl 
with  killed  and  wounded  men,  and  the 
rest  were  engaged  in  towing  out  these 
from  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 
However,  a  light  breeze  springing  up 
from  the  north-east,  at  length  dr«w  her 
out. 

The  engagement  had  now  lasted  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  though  during  this 
time  the  enemy  had  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  from  the  main  deck  and  from  the 
shore,  yet  the  British  seamen  managed 
to  set  every  sail  in  the  ship,  and  had  even 
got  top-gallant  yards  across.  The  ship 
being  now  quite  clear  of  the  batteries, 
and  our  men  having  twice  threatened 
that  they  would  give  the  enemy  no  Quarter 
if  they  continu^  their  fire  from  below, 
they  at  last  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war. 

About  this  time  some  boats  were  per- 
ceived coming  from  the  direction  of 
Brest,  which  accordingly  were  suspected 
to  be  enemies.  Mr.  Maxwell,  therefore, 
immediately  prepared  for  a  new  conflict, 
and  had  the  sides  of  the  ship  manned 
with  pikes  and  arms  to  defend  her.   But 


on  nearer  approach,  these  were  found  to 
be  the  boats  whicli  had  not  been  prcKiit 
during  the  action,  and  with  them  Mr. 
Losack,  to  whom  Mr.  Maxwell  then  re- 
signed the  command. 

The  morning's  dawn  displayed  a  dread- 
ful scene  of  carnage,  and  ai  the  sune 
time,  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  with  the  oomlNiieci 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain ;  and,  to  die 
enemy,  the  mortifying  si^t  of  one  of 
their  ships  of  war  brought  out,  in  Ifaeir 
immediate  presence,  from  a  position  thfti 
was  deemed  impregnable,  and  sailing 
down  to  join  the  British  frigates. 

Thus  terminated  an  enterprise,  whack 
in  this  species  of  warfiEue  may  sa£dj  be 
pronounced  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Iq 
the  late  war,  many  ships  of  the  eneniy 
were,  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  boarded 
and  cut  out  by  the  meritorious  Britisb 
seamen;  but  the  cutting  out  of  the 
Chevrette  is  distinguished  from  all  simi- 
lar achievements  by  several  materia]  cir- 
cumstances. The  enemy  were  not  taken 
by  surprise,  they  expected  an  attack» 
they  prepared  themselves  for  it,  and 
they  defied  it.  Not  only  the  vessel,  hot 
the  batteries  on  shore  which  protected 
her,  were  in  readiness  and  on  their 
guard ;  the  British  seamen  were  exposed 
to  a  severe  fire,  both  from  tbe  ship  and 
from  the  shore,  before  th^came  akmg- 
side ;  they  then  fought  thor  way  up  the 
sides  of  a  vessel  fiill  of  men  armed  wiili 
every  kind  of  weapon  calculated  to  Re- 
sist their  attempt.  Having  succeeded  ia 
boarding,  they  at  once  contended  with  n 
enemy  three  times  their  number,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rigging, 
and  got  the  vessel  under  way ;  exposed 
to  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  nuneroui 
surrounding  batteries,  and  occupied  with 
the  conflict  within,  they  brought  her 
in  the  night,  out  of  a  roadsted  vuttm 
and  difficult.  AH  thi«  was  done  ni  the 
presence  of  the  grand  fleet  of  the  eneny ; 
It  was  done  by  nine  boats  out  of  fif^m, 
which  originally  set  out  upon  the  n* 
pedition ;  it  was  done  under  the  eoodocl 
of  an  officer,  who,  in  the  absence  of  tbe 
person  appointed  to  command,  imder- 
took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility,  tad 
whose  intrepidity,  judgment,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  seconded  by  the  wonder* 
ful  exertions  of  the  officers  and  bmv 
under  his  command,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing an  enterprise,  which,  by  thos»  who 
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reflect  upon  its  peculiar  circumstancesi 
will  ever  be  regarded  with  astonishment. 
Total   of  the    English    killed,    18; 
wounded,  57;  missing,  1. 

Total  of  the  French  killed :— first  cap- 
tain, 2  lieutenants,  3  midshipmen,  1 
lieutenant  of  the  troops,  with  85  seamen 
and  troops.  Wounaed: — 1  lieutenant, 
4  midshipmen,  with  57  seamen  and 
troops. 

We  think  the  following  anecdotes, 
descriptive  of  individual  exertion  on  the 
memorable  occasion  above  described, 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers : — 

IVIr.  Brown,  boatswain  of  the  Beaulieu, 
after  forcing  his  vny  into  the  Chevrette's 
quarter-gallery,  found  the  door  planked 
up,  and  so  securely  barricadoed,  that  all 
Ills  efforts  to  force  it  were  ineffectual; 
through  the  crevices  of  the  planks  he 
discovered  a  number  of  men  sitting  on 
the  cabin  deck,  armed  with  pikes  and 
pistob ;  vidth  the  fire  of  the  latter  he  was 
frequently  annoyed  whilst  attempting  to 
burst  in.   He  next  tried  the  quarter,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  gained  the 
taffirail  (the  officer  who  commanded  the 
party  was  at  this  time  fighting  his  way 
np  a  little  &rther  forward),  for  an  in- 
stant, whibt  looking  round  to  see  where 
he  should  make  his  push,  he  stood  ex- 
posed a  mark  to  the  enem^^  fire,  when 
waving  his  cutlass,  he  cned,  ^' make  a 
lane  there,''gallantly  dashed  among  them, 
and  fought  his  vray  forward,  until  he 
roKched  his  old  part,  the  forecastle,  which 
the  men,  animated  by  his  example,  soon 
cleared  of  the  enemy.   Here  Mr.  Brov?n 
remained  during  the  rest  of  the  contest, 
not  only  repukmg  the  French  in  their 
frequent  attempts  to  retake  his  post,  but 
attending  to  the  orders  from  the  quarter- 
deck, and  assisting  in  casting  the  ship, 
and  making  sail,  with  as  much  coolness 
as  though  he  bad  been  on  board  the 
Beaulieu. 

Henry  Wallis,  quarter-master  of  the 
Beaulieu,  was  appointed  by  the  officer 
who  commanded  during  the  attack,  to  the 
Cbevrette's  helm.  This  gallant  seaman 
fought  his  way  to  the  wheel,  killing  one 
or  two  of  the  enemy  in  his  progress. 
Although  severely  wounded  in  the  con- 
test, and  bleeding,  he  steadily  remained 
at  his  station,  steering  the  Chevrette  out 
until  she  was  in  safety  from  the  fire  of 
the  batteries.  On  his  officer's  saying,  he 
afraid  his  wounds  were  severe,  the 


brave  fellow  said,  it  was  only  a  graze 
and  a  prick  with  a  cutlass,  and  would 
not  prevent  him  from  going  again  on 
such  another  expedition,  and  wished  it 
were  the  following  night.  He  knew 
there  was  an  arduous  and  important 
service  about  to  be  performed  oy  the 
boats  of  the  fleet,  and  being  among  the 
volunteers  from  the  Beaulieu,  concealed 
the  state  of  his  wounds  that  he  might 
not  be  laid  aside.  This  brave  man  had 
served  near  seven  years  in  the  ship,  and 
constantly  distinguished  himself  on  every 
service  of  danger  or  difficulty  that  oc- 
curred. Was  any  extraordinary  exertion 
required,  Wallis  was  sure  to  be  foremost. 
If  a  man  had  fallen  overboard,  he  was 
always,  fortunately,  in  the  way,  and 
either  in  the  boat  or  the  water.  During 
the  time  he  belonged  to  the  ship,  nearly 
a  dozen  men  were  indebted  to  him  for 
their  lives  which  he  had  saved  by  plung- 
ing overboard,  sometimes  even  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  his  own. 
After  this  sketch  of  his  character,  it  will 
be  natural  to  suppose  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  his  officer;  and  his  be- 
haviour in  this  arduous  contest  justified 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
courage  and  perseverance. 

Another  of  these  brave  fellows,  Richard 
Smith,  ouarter-master,  was  desperately 
wounded  while  steering  one  of  the  boats, 
before  they  reached  the  corvette ;  after 
laying  stunned  for  some  time,  he  reco- 
vered himself,  and  was  very  much  dis- 
tinguished during  the  whole  of  the  com- 
bat on  board  the  Chevrette. 

One  of  the  top-men,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  cut  loose  the  sails,  was 
wounded  in  the  body  and  arm  while 
boarding;  after  they  gained  a  footing, 
the  commanding  officer  observing  him 
going  aloft  with  his  arm  bleeding  fast, 
desired  he  would  wait  while  a  tomiquet 
was  put  on ;  the  brave  fellow  refused, 
saying,  it  would  be  time  enough  when 
he  had  performed  his  dutv.  lie  perse* 
vered,  and  did  not  descend  until  the  sails 
were  set  The  enemy,  among  other  pre-' 
cautions,  having  stopped  the  horses  up, 
he  was  obliged  to  crawl  out  on  the 
yard ;  and  the  exertion,  while  aloft,  oc- 
casioned his  wounds  to  bleed  so  pro- 
fusely, that  he  fainted  the  instant  he 
came  down. 

John  Ware,  boatswain^s  mate,  lost  his 
left  arm  by  Uxe  cut  of  a  sabre,  while 
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boarding.  He  fell  into  the  boat,  bat, 
having  bound  up  the  stump,  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  behaved  gallantly  during 
the  whole  of  the  contest. 


SURPRISB    OF    THE    PRUSSIANS    AT  TBC 
VILLAGE    OP    HOCKIRCHEN,    ON    THE 

14lh  OCT.  1758. 

Frederick,  about  this  time,  was  in 
league  with  a  superior  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  a  major  of  the  name  of 
Retson,  who  gave  him  secret  intelligence, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  concerning 
the  projects  of  General  Daun.  This 
traitor  experienced  the  fate  which,  sooner 
or  later,  is  that  of  all  persons  of  his 
stamp:  he  was  at  length  detected.  Gen- 
eral Daun  fell  in  with  his  messenger, 
who  had  a  basket  under  his  arm,  and 
asked  him  what  it  contained ;  the  latter 
having  answered  that  it  contained  eggs, 
the  General  ordered  him  to  give  them  to 
his  cook.  On  breaking  these  eggs,  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  them  had 
been  previously  emptied,  and,  after  being 
filled  with  a  piece  of  paper,  containing 
the  secret  intelligence,  the  shell  was 
again  joined  together. 

General  Daun  sent  for  the  offender, 
and  shutting  himself  in  a  room  with  him, 
said,  "  Here  is  a  paper  of  secret  intelli- 
gence, which  you  would  have  conveyed 
to  the  enemies  of  your  country  ;  you 
cannot  deny  the  fact,  for  the  paper  is 
written  with  your  own  hand :  your  crime 
is  no  less  evident  than  horrible.  You 
merit  death,  nor  do  I  believe  that  among 
the  witnesses  of  your  execution,  would 
be  found  one  who  would  bestow  on  you 
his  compassion.  But  you  belong  to  a 
family  of  high  respectability,  and  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  divest  myself  of  those 
sentiments  towards  its  members,  vrith 
which  you  have  ceased  to  inspire  me ;  I 
am  desirous  to  save  at  least  the  honour 
of  your  relations,  and  I  perceive  but  one 
means  of  obtaining  this  end.  Sit  down 
at  this  desk,  and  write,  as  I  shall  dictate, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  I  shall 
contrive  shall  reach  his  hands  without 
delay.  I  will  make  the  most  at  Vienna 
of  the  service  you  will  thus  have  done  us 
at  the  last  moment,  and  should  this  prove 
insufficient  for  the  preservation  ofyour 
liberty,  it  will,  at  least,  I  trust,  save  your 
life." 

The  traitor,  discovered  and  con- 
founded,   submitted    to   every    thing. 


Count  Dami  dictated  a  billet,  in  which 
the  King  was  infonned,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  had  held  a  numerous  council  of 
war,  in  which  the  general  in  chief  had 
proposed  to  give  ms  Prussian  Majesty 
batue ;  that  opinions  in  this  council  had 
been  so  various,  and  so  obstinatdly  cap- 
ported  on  either  side,  that  no  resoluticm 
nad  been  fixed  on,  except  that  of  said- 
iog  a  courier  to  V^ienna,  to  demand 
orders  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
waiting  the  return  of  this  messenger; 
consequently,  that  the  whole  army  would 
remain  inactive  for  a  week  at  least  The 
king  having  received  this  billet  in  the 
evening,  determined  to  allow  his  genenb 
an  interval  of  rest;  he  therefore  gave 
them  a  supper,  at  which  he  reoeiTcd 
them  in  the  highest  spirits  imaginal^. 
The  pleasure  of  conversation  was  e^ea 
prolonged  to  a  later  hour  than  b  usual  m 
a  camp. 

At  length  the  company  thought  <tf 
separating  for  the  night;  at  the  same 
moment  an  Austrian  deserter,  sent  for> 
ward  by  the  advanced  posts,  desiitd  u> 
speak  with  the  king.  *^  Whence  did  joc 
come?"  said  Fr^erick.  "From  the 
camp  of  General  Daun,  Sire.^  ^  Aod 
what  is  doing  in  his  camp?''    ^Pr- 

Sarations  are  making;  to  attack  tout 
I ajesty."  '"  This,  fnend,  is  impossible, 
General  Daun  can  have  no  such  inten- 
tion.'' **  He  so  certainly  has  that  inac- 
tion. Sire,  that  orders  for  removing  the 
camp  had  been  given  before  I  leftit^aad 
all  tne  troops  were  already  employed  m 
executing  them;  they  were  to  march 
about  one,  and  to  make  their  attack  oa 
your  Majesty  by  three  or  four  at  the 
latest."  '<  My  good  fellow,**  said  the 
king,  ''you  mistake,  I  am  better  ar- 
quainted  than  you  with  the  Geacnl** 
intention." 

The  king  then  ordered  the  deserter  to 
be  delivered  to  the  commanding  offic<r 
of  a  certain  regiment,  and  that  besbouU 
be  carefully  watched.  AAer  he  wi.^ 
token  avray,  the  generals  reprasented  m» 
the  king,  tnat  the  warning  of  tlie  det«rtcr 
mieht  prove  of  great  importance  to  hia» 
and  that  prudence  required  him  to  taic 
measures  accordingly. 

"  My  friends,"  replied  the  kintf. "  I 
know  more  of  the  clesigns  of  Geneni 
Daun  than  any  deserter  in  the  warU. 
What  this  fellow  relates  is  all  a  fahte,  or 
it  may  be,  that  Daun  wishes  to  keep  h:> 
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troops  on  the  alert,  and  thus  employs 
them  on  a  false  pretence ;  depend  upon 
it  you  may  be  perfectly  easy,  so  let  us 
drink  another  bottle,  and  then  we  will  go 
to  bedy  and  sleep  in  the  morning  the 
hours  we  have  lost  by  sitting  up  at 
night."  **But  what  harm,"  observed 
General  Ziethen,  "  would  there  be  in 
keeping  on  our  guard  ?  We  shall  lose 
but  one  night's  sleep,  which  is  not  worth 
consideration."  "  My  friends,"  resumed 
Frederick,  "you  have  already  lost  so 
many  night's  rest,  and  must  lose  many 
more,  that  it  is  at  least  prudent  to  take 
advantage  of  a  proper  season  for  a 
respite  from  your  fatigues.  I  find  I 
must  command  you  to  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  soundly  ;  I  shall  myself  set  you 
the  example.  Gentlemen,  good  night, 
and  good  repose  to  you." 

When  they  had  left  the  king,  "  Bro- 
thers," said  General  Ziethen  to  his  com- 
panions, "  do  you  intend  to  go  to  bed  ?  " 
**  We  were  thinking  to  do  so,"  replied 
several  of  them,  "  as  the  king  you  find 
seems  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  no 
danger  to  apprehend,  we  shall,  therefore 
act  ac«)rdingly."  "  Well,"  said  Ziethen, 
''  on  my  part,  I  shall  instantly  order  all 
the  horses  in  my  regiment  to  be  saddled, 
and  all  soldiers  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness ;  the  king  urges  the  fatiguing 
nights  we  have  had,  but  the  addition  of 
one  suc:h  night  is  little  worth  attention ; 
the  evil  is  small,  indeed,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  account  of  the  deserter  is 
too  positive  to  be  disregarded.  Tlie 
king  trusts  that  the  man  is  mistaken,  but 
why  may  he  not  himself  mistake  ?  Jn 
things  of  such  importance  it  is  extremely 
wrong  to  neglect  such  precautions  as  we 
have  the  power  to  employ." 

This  example  of  Ziethen  prevailed  on 
two  of  the  other  generals  to  imitate  his 
conduct,  and  it  was  their  three  regi- 
ments that  saved  the  king  and  his  army. 
At  four  o'clock,  Daun  arrived  in  the 
order  of  battle.  On  the  first  alarm  the 
three  regiments  of  cavalry  made  their 
appearance,  engaged  the  enemy  in  a 
skirmishing  sort  of  contest,  and  thus 
gained  time  for  the  other  regiments  to 
get  up  to  resume  their  arms  and  receive 
orders.  Frederick  lost  no  time  in  adopt- 
ing the  happiest  measures  possible.  He 
fought  desperately  the  whole  morning, 
and  after  having  lost  Marshal  Keith,  a 
Prince  of  Brunswick,    and  near   ten 


thousand  men^  and  after  being  himself 
wounded,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  generals,  he  marched  his  army  to 
an  eminence,  a  league  distant  ftom  the 
spot,  where  it  was  so  securely  posted, 
that  Daun  durst  not  venture  toattac:k  it; 
but,  during  the  confusion,  disorder,  and 
precipitation  of  the  scene,  the  enemy 
found  means  to  seize  a  part  of  the  bag- 
gage and  cannon,  and,  in  particular, 
the  whole  equipage  and  effects  of  the 
king. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Hockirchen, 
which  to  Frederick  proved  one  of  those 
impressive  lessons,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  increase  his  natural  propensity  to 
a  mistrustful  temper. 


BRUTAL  MASSACRE  OF  A  BRITISH  OFFICER 

ANn  boat's  crew. 

The  following  unprovoked  and  atro- 
cious massacre  took  place  in  tlie  year 
1820.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  ft'om 
a  British  merchant,  complaining  of  the 

?iratical  seizure  of  his  vessel  in  the  Rio 
ongas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  a 
notorious  slave-dealer,  of  the  name  of 
Curtis,  (a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old 
English  slave-dealers,  by  an  African 
woman,)  Lieutenant  Hagan,  of  the 
Thistle,  then  on  that  station,  thought  it 
right  to  send  in  Mr.  Inman,  a  midship- 
man, to  demand  her  release.  Curtis, 
and  (as  it  afterwards  appeared),  one 
Vignes,  the  master  of  a  Dutch  brig,  of 
180  tons,  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  fell 
upon  the  boat's  crew,  and  murdered 
Mr.  Inman  and  six  of  his  people,  with 
every  circumstance  of  the  most  revolting 
barbarity.  Two  of  the  men,  who  were 
saved,  and  subsequently  made  their 
escape,  deposed,  that,  with  seven  others, 
including  the  officer,  they  were  dragged 
on  shore,  stripped,  and  exposed  to  a  ver- 
tical sun  for  a  considerable  time ;  that, 
after  a  consultation  vnth  Curtis,  Vignes, 
and  two  others,  mates  of  slave  vessels,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Europeans  should  be 
put  to  death,  but  tliat  these  two,  being 
men  of  colour,  should  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
that  the  officer,  seamen  and  marines 
were  shot  by  order  of  Curtis,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  them  (the  deponents),  amidst 
the  exulting  shouts  or  many  hundred 
persons ;  that  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers 
were  disinterred,  by  order  of  Mungo 
Brama,  king  of  the  country,  and  carried 
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away  by  wolves,  having  previously  been 
mutilated  by  this  inhuman  tyrant.  Such 
atrocities  could  not  be  sufiered  to  pass 
unpunished,  and,  accordingly,  a  signal 
vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the  savage 
perpetrators.  The  Mvrmidon,  Moigiana, 
Snapper,  and  Thistle,  under  the  com- 
mana  of  iCaptain  Leeke,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  2d  West  India  regiment, 
under  Major  Chisholm,  were  dispatched 
to  the  river  Pongas.  After  some  resist- 
ance, they  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
eight  towns  belonging  to  the  miscreants, 
*  Curtis  and  Mungo  Brama,  which,  with 
all  the  property  they  contained — ivory, 
rice,  rope,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  were 
wholly  consumed.  The  loss  on  our  side 
consisted  of  three  men  wounded,  and 
one  who  died  of  fatigue.  Four  of  the 
Thistle's  boat's  crew,  who  had  been 
seized  and  detained  as  prisoners,  were 
released,  and  from  them  the  fate  of  their 
unfortunate  companions  was  ascertained. 


ANY   POAT   IN    A   STORM. 

A  SEAMAN,  named  John  Coombs,  who 
was  paid  off  from  His  Majesty's  ship 
Victor,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1827, 
was,  on  the  day  following,  married,  under 
circumstances  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion amongst  the  mobility.  He  had,  pre- 
viously to  his  going  to  sea,  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  young  woman,  who  had 
plighted  her  troth,  and  vowed  eternal 
constancy.  Happy  in  the  assurances 
of  her  love,  which  were  oft  repeated  in 
her  letters,  Jack^ 

"  When  sailing  o'er  the  midnight  deep/' 

thought  but  little 

"  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  of  crosaing  Uie  ocean,*' 

occupied  as  he  was,  with  the  imi^  of 
his  Susan,  and  with  the  joyous  anticipa- 
tion of  a  happy  meeting,  when  the  strong 
cable  of  Hjrmen,  twisted  into  a  true 
lover's  knot,  might  bind  him,  for  good 
and  all,  to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  %ut, 
alas  I  '*  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman ;  '^ 
on  his  return  home.  Jack  found,  to  his 
utter  dismay,  that  the  "  fickle  faithless 
quean ''  had  been  for  some  time  married  to 
another.  Surprise  was  followed  by  grief, 
and  grief  by  anger,  and  Jack  resolved 
to  be  revenged — but  after  a  plan  of  his 
own.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  bring 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise,  or  to  call 
out  his  rival,  or  publish  to  the  worid  the 


lady's  letters,  or  to  commit  soidde,  bot 
he  resolved  to  do  worse — he  vowed  to 
many !  aye,  to  marry  the  first  woman  he 
should  meiCf  willing  to  take  him  for 
better  or  worse.  Full  of  this  ^drevi 
intent,''  Jack  sallied  forth,  and  ere  kiqg 
he  fell  in  with  Miss  Nancy  Paul— not 
pall,  althoueb  she  vras  the  dai^^ter  of 
the  grave-digger  of  Charles'  Cfamtb. 
Nothing  appalled  by  that  circumsttnce. 
Jack  challenged  this  little  brig,  and  soon 
brought  her  to,  and  she  consented  to 
surrender  on  honourable  terms.  She  was 
just  blooming  sixteen,  and  she  did  not 
give  herself  grave  airs,  therefore  Jack 
bore  off  his  prize  without  much  trouble, 
brought  her  to  Dock  for  a  refit,  tookoai 
a  bishop's  warrant,  and  next  morning 
towed  her  up,  with  white  at  the  main,  to 
Charles'  Church,  where  she  was  pro- 
nounced his  for  ever.  Intell^eoce  of 
these  doings  having  spread  vritii  the 
rapidity  of  a  woman's  tongue,  or  the 
speed  of  a  telegmphic  or  seroaphonc 
despatch,  several  hundred  persona  were 
assembled  at  the  church-door  to  greet 
the  happy  couple ;  and  various  were  the 
greetings,  some,  we  should  think,  ex- 
ceedingly gritting  to  the  ears  of  the 
new  married  couple,  for,  although  many 
cheered,  yet  many  hooted  and  hfs«d. 
The  interval  of  quietness  brought  irith  it 
reflection,  and  reflection  told  the  yooog 
lady  that  she  had  been  a  lUtle  prec^ 
pitate.  "  Young  slie  was  and  sore 
afraid,"  and  she  declared  she  would  not 
be  Jack's  wife.  Jack,  however,  was  not 
to  be  cheated  thus  of  his  prise  moan, 
and  insisted  upon  his  bargain*  The 
lady  resisted  and  wept,  and,  when  even- 
ing came,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  use 
much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  eofiv 
the  bridal  chamber,  but,  at  length, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  like  the  mo- 
set  of  a  rainy  day,  she  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vice' of  her  friends  and  became  loftl— 
that  is,  she  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  minister,  and  gave  up  the 
opposition. 


British  seamen  cut  their  cable,  Uuncb 
into  the  world,  and  fondly  deem  taA 
wind  and  star  a  friend. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  ASPERN  AND  WAGRAM. 


Bv  Iht  tfcaty  of  Tilsit,  the  poner  and 
conqiK^is  of  Bonaparte  appeared  iin- 
[Dovenbly  consolidated.  Aualrra  and 
Prussia  were  prostrated  at  his  feel,  and 
he  sacceeded  completely  io  bringinf; 
over  ihe  emperor  Alexander  to  his  anli- 
rotnraercial  projerls  against  England. 
Instead  of  an  ally,  Russia  become  an 
enemy  1o  Great  Britcin  ;  nnd  sihortly 
after,  Austria  also  ranged  herself  as  an 
hostile  foe.  At  this  period  Bonaparte 
appeared  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness, 
lie  presided  by  his  influence  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  all  ilic  continental  princes;  lie 
deposed  the  pope,  adding  the  stales  of 
the  church  to  his  kingdom  of  Ilnly,  nnd 
united  Placentia  and  Parma  to  the 
French  empire.  Already  lie  nielded  the 
)urces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
>ugh  the  tttacliery  of  its  prime  minis- 


ter, and  the  imbecility  of  Chnrlcs  IV. 
and  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  he 
meditated  ilic  entire  subjitgalion  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, he  seized  upon  Portugal,  lending 
no  alternative  to  the  royal  family  oflhot 
' '  igdom,but  to  become  his  prisoners,  o 


IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  which  he 
himself  had  fomented,  lie  invited  them 
to  Bayonne,  where  lie  infnmously  seized 
.their  persons,  nnd  compelled  them  both 
to  surrender  their  riiihis  to  tlie  Spanish 
crown  in  favour  of  himself  nnd  his  own 
family. 

It  soon  became  apparenl,  that  the 
prwe  which  Austria  had  concluded 
with  France  was  dictated  by  her  fenrs 
and  previous  disasters.     No  sooner  had 
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the  rising  spirit  of  tlie  Spanish  nation 
drawn  Bonaparte  and  his  forces  into  that 
kingdom  than  the  emperor  resolved  to 
make  another  grand  enort  to  regain  his 
ancient  independence  and  ix>wer.     In 
the  month  of  March,  1809,  warlike  pre- 
parations were  prosecuted'  on  both  sides ; 
and  in  the  following  month,  tlie  oppos- 
ing armies  were  in  the  field,  the  French 
frojnmanded  by    Bonaparte  in  person, 
and  the  Aubtrians  under  tlie  command 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.     In  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign,  the  French  had 
taken  forty  tliousond  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  o^innon,  and  again  laid 
open  the  city  of  Vienna  to  their  approach. 
Tliey  entered  the  capital  on  the  J  0th  of 
May,  the  archduke  having  crossed  the 
T3anube,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the 
victorious  enemy.    The  Austrians  did 
not  attempt  to  oppose  the  French  in  the 
ptissage  of  the  river,  but  permitted  them 
to  extend  themselves  along  the  left  bank 
without    molestation.     Bonaparte  was 
accordingly  left  at  liberty  to  fix  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  he  immediately  de- 
termined to  post  the  right  wing  of  his 
army  on  the  village  of  Essling,  and  the 
left  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  As- 
pern.  On  the  21st  of  May,  at  day-break, 
the  arcliduke  Charles  formed  his  army 
in  two   lines,  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
hind Gerasdorf,  near  the  Bisam  Hill. 
Between  the   Austrian   army  and   the 
Danube  was  an  extensive  plain,  which 
from  the  evenand  unobstructed  nature  of 
its  surface,  appeared  destined  to  become 
the  theatre  of  a  general  engagement ;  and 
here  indeed  it  was,  that  a  series  of  ob- 
stinatebattles ensued,  on  which  depended 
the    fjite    of   the  Austrian    monarchy. 
The    archduke    Charles    having    duly 
considered   the   advantageous    position 
of  the    French    army,  and  the    difh- 
rulties^he   had   to  surmount,   ordered 
tlie  attack  to    be    made    in    five    co- 
lumns. 

The  possession  of  Aspern  was  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Austrian  artillery  to  play  with  effect 
upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  the  army  being  put  into  motion  ex- 
actly at  twelve  o'clock,  the  first  and 
second  columns  were  ordered  to  attack 
that  village.  Tlie  contest  here  was  most 
obstinate  and  murderous ;  in  every  street, 
every  house,  and  every  outbuilding,  the 
battle  raged   with    unexampled    fury; 


every  wall  was  an  impedimeDt  to  the 
assailants,  and  arampart  for  the  attacked : 
the  steeple,  attics,  and  cellan,  were  to 
be  conquered  before  either  party  cobld 
style  himself  roaster  of  the  place;  and 
for  seven  hours  the  conflict  continued, 
each  army  rivalling  tlie  other  in  coura^ 
and   perseverance.      Scarcely  had  O.e 
Austrians  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  one  part  of  the  Tillage,  wnen  live 
French  poured  in  strong  reiuforc!emenl«, 
and    dislodged    them    at    another;  at 
length,  the  second  column,  combimn? 
its  movements  and  attacks  with  thofe  of 
the  first,  made  itself  master  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  village,  and  maintained  its 
position  during  the  whole  of  the   finx 
day*s  combat.     In  the  meantime,  the 
enemy,  having  formed  his  left  towards 
Aspern,  and  his  right  towards  Esslm?, 
advanced  in   columns  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrian  army,  supported  hy 
a  heavy  cannonade.    The  cavalry,  un- 
able to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  thi5 
shock,  fell  back  in  disorder ;  but  the  in- 
fantry, having  reserved  their  fire  till  tlip 
French  had  advanced  witliin  ten  par<s« 
opened  upon  them  with  so  much  effect 
I  as  to  put  them  completely  to  rout.    Hic 
Austrian  line,  thus  disengaged  from  tfcc 
enemy,  obtained  possession  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  village  of  Aspern,  and 
maintained  their  ground  in  Uie  fiice  of 
all  opposition. 

The  third  column  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  hr 
advancing  against  them  in  close battalioo, 
supported   by  their  artillery ;    but  tJ.c 
French  cavalry,  conimanded  by  Lassalle, 
suddenly     rushed     forward,    in    swh 
numbers,  and   with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  the  Austrian  artillery  narrowly  es- 
caped falling  into  their  hands,  and  the 
battalions  were  left  to  defend  themsd^ea 
by   their  own   unsupported    exertians. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  had  succeeded  io 
turning  both  the  wings  of  this  colama. 
and  in  the  confidence  of  \ictory  bftd 
summoned  them  to  lay  down  their  ana^' 
This  degrading  proposal  was  sns^reml 
by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  ind 
the  enemy  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  his  object,  leaving  the  fieM 
covered  with  his  slain. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  tlic 
Austrian  army  were  directwl  to  drifftlrf 
French  out  of  the  village  of  K*5lin?,  a 
position  of  bh  much  importance  to  l^e 
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right  of  the  enemy  as  Aspem  was  to  his 
left.  Here  the  French  fought  with  still 
greater  obstinacy  and  courage  l)mn  they 
had  disphiyed  in  the  defence  of  Aspern ; 
the  safety  of  their  retreat  depended  upon 
the  possession  of  this  village, and  although 
the  Austrians  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  corps  which  were  posted  ia-front  of 
the  enemy's  position,  all  tlieir  efforts  to 
dislodge  them  proved  ineffectual,  and  at 
the  close  of  this  day's  engagement,  the 
village  of  Essling  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French.  The  battle  of  the 
21st  was  terminated  only  by  the  night : 
the  French  had  been  driven  from  Aspem, 
but  they  still  retained  possession  of 
Essling.  New  efforts  were  to  be  ex- 
l>ected  the  following  *day ;  Napoleon's 
glory,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  his 
army,  was  at  stake,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  was  suspended  upon 
the  success  of  the  army  under  the  arch- 
duke. All  the  disposable  troops  in 
\'ienna,  under  General  Oudinot,  were, 
during  the  night,  transported  across  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  rein  force  the  French 
army ;  while  the  grenadier  corps,  which 
had  not  had  any  share  in  the  nrst  day's 
engagement,  was  ordered  to  advance 
from  its  position  near  'Gerasdorf,  to  re^ 
inforce  the  Austrians,  and  the  night  was 
too  short  to  complete  their  respective 
preparations  for  tlie  second  day's  tra- 
gedy. Ti)c  character  of  Bonaparte  left 
no  doubt,  that  on  the  morrow  all  his 
military  talents  would  be  stretched  to 
retrieve  the  glory  he  had  lost,  and  to 
compensate  for  the  disappointment  he 
had  sustained.  During  the  battle  of 
the  2 1st,  the  archduke  had  ordered  fire- 
sliips  to  be  sent  down  the  river,  and 
these  vessels  had  been  so  well  managed 
and  directed,  that  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  island  of  Lobau  with  the 
small  island,  and  that  island  with  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  were  de- 
stroyed. By  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges,  Bonaparte  was  rendered  less 
able  to  repair  the  disasters  and  losses  he 
had  sustamed  ;  and  in  case  tlie  battle  of 
the  succeeding  day  should  prove  de- 
cidedly adverse,  his  retreat,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, would  be  completely  cut  off. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  burning  down 
of  the  bridges  might  justly  be  considered 
as  highly  advantageous  to  tlie  Austrians  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  led  the  arch- 
duke to  expect  a  most  obstinate  defence 


from  an  army  placed  in  such  a  situation 
.of  peril. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  the  battle  re-commenced,  and  the 
duke  of  Ilivoli  again  possessed  himself 
of  the  villj^e  of  Aspem.  The  regiments 
of  Klebeck  were  now  directed  to  make 
another  effort  to  regain  the  village;  but 
after  a  desperate  contest,  carried  on  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  con- 
flagrations, the  Austrians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way.  Tlie  regimentof  Beu- 
yowsky  now  mshed  in,  and  at  the  first 
onset  gained  possession  of  the  church- 
yard, the  walls  of  which  were  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  by  order  of  general 
Hiller,  and  the  church  and  parsonage- 
house,  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  regiment,  supported  by  some  bat- 
talions under  general  Bianchi,  succeeded 
in  establishing  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  and  maintained  tliis  position 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  flower 
of  the  French  army.  The  archduke 
Charles  was  now  enabled  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  the  corps  of  Uie  Austrian 
general  Bcllegarde,  having  its  right  wing 
resting  on  Aspem,  and  its  centre  and 
left  towards  Essling,  by  degrees  gained 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the 
artillery,  stationed  nearer  the  former  vil- 
lage in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  inter\'ening  space,  was  brought  to 
bear  on  his  left  flank :  thus  attacked  and 
exposed,  the  French  army  was  compelled 
fo  give  way,  and  retire  towards  tlie 
Danube.  While  the  division  of  count 
Bellegarde  was  engaged  at  Aspern ,  the 
French  cavalry,  by  a  desperate  eflbrt, 
endeavoured  to-  break  in  between  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Prince 
Leichtenstcin,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoIIern .  Here  the  arch- 
duke Charles  particularty  distinguished 
himself:  the  battalion  of  Zuch  seeming 
disposed  to  give  way,  he  seized  its 
colours,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and 
inspired  the  whole  army  with  tl\c  same 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  himself  was 
animated.  In  the  midst  of  this  attock 
by  the  French  cavalry,  the  Prince  Ho- 
henzoIIern, perceived  on  his  lefl  wing, 
near  Essling,  an  opening  in  the  French 
line,  formed  during  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement: of  this  circumstance  he  im- 
mediately took  advantage,  by  ordering 
thither  a  regiment  in  three  divisions, 
which  succeeded  in  gaining  and  main- 
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Uining  their  position  till  the  arriTal  of 
the  grenadiers  of  reserve,  by  whose  co- 
operation they  were  enabled  to  turn  and 
attack  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The 
only  post  which  the  French  were  now 
able  to  maintain,  was  the  village  of  Ess- 
ling,  which  was  attacked  by  Prince 
Rosenberg,  and  defended  by  the  Duke 
of  Montebello.  The  attack  was  made 
with  redoubled  bravery,  and  tlte  Aus- 
trians  pushed  into  the  village  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity ;  still,  however,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this  post. 
Five  times  did  these  gallant  troops  rush 
up  to  the  houses  burning  within,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  fruitless,  for  their  an- 
tagonists fought  the  fight  of  despair.  - 

In  the  night  between  the  22nd  and 
the  23rd,  the  French  accomplished  their 
retreat  to  Lobau,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  their  rear-guard  evacuated 
Essling,  and  all  the  positions  they  had 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Thus  terminated  a  conflict  of  two  days, 
which  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  world.  In  this 
dreadful  battle  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
prodigious;  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  effect  of  the  concentric  fire  on 
an  exceedingly  confined  field  of  battle, 
where  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
crossed  one  another ;  and  calculated  by 
the  following  authentic  data :  the  duke 
of  Montebello,  general  d'Espagne,  St. 
Ililairc,  and  Albuquerque,  were  killed  ; 
Massena,  Bessieres,  Molitor,  Boudet, 
Legrand,  Lassalle,  and  the  two  brothers 
Legrange,  were  wounded ;  and  generals 
Durosnel  and  Fouler  made  prisoners. 
Upwards  of  7,000  men,  and  an  immense 
number  of  horses,  were  buried  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  upwards  of  5,000  were 
conveyed  to  the  Austrian  hospitals :  and 
in  Vienna  and  the  suburbs  there  were 
29,773  wounded,  eicclusive  of  2,300 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  burying 
of  the  sufferers  was  continued  for  several 
days,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  Austrian  gazette,  **  a  pestilential  air 
was  wafted  down  the  theatre  of  death." 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  also  very 
great;  their  official  accounts  acknow- 
ledged the  death  of  eighty-seven  supe^ 
rior  officers,  and  of  upwards  of  four 
thousand  subalterns  and  privates ;  and 
twelve  of  their  generals,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  officers,  and  fifteen  thousand 


sa  hundred   suballems  and    priralo, 
were  wounded. 

From  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July, 
Bonaparte  continued  stationary  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  tboush 
stationary,  he  was  by  no  means  tuactire. 
That  ha  was  alarmed,  both  for  bis  own 
situation,  and  for  the  effects  which  ha 
repulse  might  have  on  the  continent,  vas 
abundantly  evident.     Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  producing  a  bulletin,  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was  the  me 
and  tlie  fiill  of  the  Danube,  and  to  coo- 
gratulatc  his  army  on  the  approacii  o( 
Uie  Russians,  and  the  junction  of  tbe 
troops  under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy.    But 
amidst  all  this  seeming  trifling  and  gav 
conade,  Bonaparte  was  making  the  mort 
formidable  preparations,  not  meieiyto 
protect  himselt  against  an  attack  from 
tiie  archduke  Charles,  bnt  also  to  enable 
him  to  resume  offensive  operations  id 
such  a  manner  as  might  secure  soavys. 
The  construction  of  the  bridgn  over  tbe 
Danube  was  intrusted  to  General  Coavt 
Bertrand.    In  the  short  space  of  a  foU- 
night,  this  engineer  raised  a  bridge  of 
sixty  arches  to  In-der-Lobao,  so  broad 
that  three  carriages  could  pass  abreast, 
over  four  hundred  fathoms  of  a  laftd 
river.  A  second  bridge,  eight  feet  broad, 
was  constructed  for  infiuitiy.     Tkese 
bridges  were  secured  against  the  effects 
of  fire-ships  by  stucoidoes,  raissd  oa 
piles  between  the  islands  in  diilemt  di- 
rections, and  an  armed  flotilla  cnmcd 
upon  the  river  to  defend  those  various 
and  copious  sources  of  comDunicatioa. 
Each  of  the  bridges  was  covered  awl 
protected  by  a  iete'du-panty  a  bundrad 
and  sixty  fathoms  long,  surroanded  by 
palisades,  frizes,  and  ditches  filled  «iik 
water;  and  magazines  of  provisioa*,  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  tucniy 
mortars,  were  stationed  on  die  i&lind. 
Opposite  Essling,  on  the  left  ami  of  tk 
Danube,  another  bridge  was  formed  by 
the  duke  of  Rivoli,  guarded   in  bic 
manner  by  a  tele-du-pont.    At  thii  tine 
the  Austrian    army  was   slroogly  ia- 
trenched  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dt* 
nube ;  the  left  wing  stietchine  towinb 
Enzersdorf,  and  the  right  resting  oo  the 
village  of  Aspem,  whi<£  was  sanwtM 
with  field  fortifications,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  opposing  the  passage  of  the  mxr. 

While  j£)naparte  was  thus  engaged  la 
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fortifying  his  positions,  and  in  prepar- 
ing  such  stupendous  means  for  crossing 
the  Danube,  the  archduke  Charles  had 
not  only  raised  works  and  planted  can- 
non to  secure  himself  f^^inst  an  attack, 
but  be  had  also  drawn  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  immense  rein- 
forcements.   It  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
exactly  the  number  of  the  troops  in  either 
army,  but  at  a  fair  estimation  they  may 
be  taken  at  150,000  men  each.    As  the 
principal  means  of  passing  the  Danube 
had  been  formed  directly  opposite  to  the 
Austrian  redoubts,  between  Aspern  and 
Essling,  the  attention  of  the  archduke 
Charles  was  in  a  great  measure  confined 
to  this  point.    But  the  object  of  Bona- 
parte in  making  so  much  parade  about 
this  bridge,  was  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  archduke,  and  by  no  means  to 
cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
most  formidable  position.    On  the  4th 
of  July,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  general 
Oudinot,with  1,500  voltigeurs,  embarked 
in  ten  gun-boats  on  the  great  arm  of  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  river  opposite 
Muhlletten.    During  the  night  four  new 
bridges  were  completed ;  one  of  them 
in  a  single  piece  eighty  toises  along,  was 
fixed  in  less  than  nve  minutes,  and  the 
three  others  consisted  of  boats  and  rafts 
thrown  over  the  river.    The  night  was 
unusually  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  violence  of  the  storm  favoured 
tlie  operations  of  the  enemy.    At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  the 
whole   French  army    had   crossed  the 
Danube,  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Rivoli 
forming  the  left ;  that  of  count  Oudinot 
the  centre;  and  that  of  the  duke  of 
Auerstadt  the  right.    At  dav-break  they 
were  arranged  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Aus- 
trians.    The  archduke  Charles  was  thus 
completely   out-genended ;    his    works 
were  rendered  useless,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  positions,  and  to 
fight  the  enemy  on  tlie  spot  chosen  by 
themselves.  At  five  o'clock,  three  bodies 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  as  many  of 
infantry,  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
ordnance,  were  seen  defiling  near  Wit- 
tau.    At  six  o'clock,  the  enemy  had 
surrounded  and  taken  all  the  Austrian 
fortifications  between  Essling  and  £n- 
zersdorf,  and  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
almost  all  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
whole  of  the  5th  was  spent  in  manoeuvre  f 


ing,  ^nd  during  the  night,  Bonaparte 
attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the 
village  of  Wagram,  out  owing  to  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  Austrians,  and 
to  a  column  of  Saxons  and  a  column  of 
French  mistaking  each  other  in  the  dark, 
the  operation  failed. 

A  general  engagement  had  now  be- 
come inevitable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  of  the  6lh,  the  two  armies,  each 
provided  with  upwards  of  five  hundred 

Eieces  of  cannon,  were  drawn  out  for 
attle.  The  right  of  the  Austrian  array, 
under  Marshal  Klenau,  consisting  of 
the  third  and  sixth  grenadier  corps,  ex- 
tended from  Sussenbrunn  to  the  Danube ; 
the  left,  commanded  by  Prince  Rosen- 
berg, supported  by  Prince  Hohenzollern, 
was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wagram ;  and  the  centre,  commanded 
by  Count  Bellegarde,  and  supported  by 
the  reserve  of  cavalry,  unoer  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  was  posted  in  front  of 
Aderklaa.  The  left  of  the  French  army 
was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo ;  the  right, by  the  Duke  of  Auer- 
stadt ;  and  the  centre,  by  Bonaparte  in 
person. 

The  airangeroents  of  the  two  hostile 
commanders  were  directly  at  variance 
with  each  other.     Napoleon  had  passed 
the  night  in  accumulating  a  force  to 
strengthen  his  centre,  where  he  placed 
himself  in  person  within  cannon  shot  of 
Wagram.    The  archduke  Charles,  who 
was  with  the  corps  of  Bellegarde,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  extended  Ids  flanks  and 
weakened  his   centre.     The  corps  of 
prince  Rosenbeig,  and  that  of  the  duke 
of  Auerstadt,  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, encountered  each   other  in  the 
morning,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle. 
At  this  time  the  Austrians  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  storming  attack  upon  Ober 
Siebenbrunn,  when  the  archduke  Charles, 
perceiving  that  the  right  wing  had  not 
arrived,  ordered  the  prince  to  halt,  and 
he  was  ultimatelv  obliged  to  retire  under 
a  galling  fire  to  his  former  position.  This 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle was  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  centre  of  the  French  lines  at 
lUschdorf,  where  Napoleon,  surrounded 
by  sixty  thousand  men  in  close  order, 
stood  directing  the  operations  of  army. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  the  French 
lines  proving  unsuccessful,  two  columns 
of  infantry,  protected  by  a  body  of  ca« 
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valry,  advaoced  tawards  Aderklaa ;  here 
the  quantity  of  grape-shot  poured  id 
upon  the  Austrians  became  overwhchn- 
ing,  and  a  momentary  panic  seized  the 
battalions  under  marshal   Bellegarde; 
but,  at  length,  the  heroism  and  energy 
of  the  field  officers  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order,  and  the  enemy  was  driven,  at 
the    point    of   the    bayonet,    towards 
Aderklaa.    The  cannonade  now  became 
general  along  the  whole  line,  and  the 
effect  of  the  injudicious  dispositions  of 
the  Austrian  general,  in  weakening  his 
centre,  every  moment  manifested  itself. 
Bonaparte,  surprised  at  this  manoeuvre, 
at  first  suspected  some  stratagem,  but 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  archduke 
Charles  had  committed  a  fatal  error,  of 
which  he  hastened  to  take  advantage. 
"With  this  view  the  duke  of  llivoli  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  Austrians  at  the 
extremity  of  the  centre,  while  the  Duke 
of  Auerstadt  was  directed  first  to  turn 
the  position  of  Mark  Grofen  Neusiedel, 
and  then  to  push  upon  Wagram.    The 
attack  upon  Mark  urafen  was  vigorous 
in  the  extreme,  and  Prince  Kosenberg 
was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  obliged 
to  evacuate  tliat  village.    The  success  of 
the  enemy  in  out-flanking  the  Austrians 
continued  to  increase  :  and  five  batta- 
lions and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  sent 
by  Prince  Ilohenzollern,  were  found  in- 
capable of  arresting  his  operations.   The 
tower  of  Neusiedel,  built    in    ancient 
times  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Hun- 
garians, formed  the  key  of  this  position, 
and  was  defended  by  Prince  Ilosenberg, 
witli  great  gallantry  and  perseverance; 
but  a  concentric   discharge   of  grape- 
shot  mowed  down   his  ranks  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  he  >vas  at  length 
obliged  '  lo  give  way,  and  to  leave  the 
French  general  in  possession  of  the  emi- 
nence. At  the  same  moment  that  the  attack 
upon  Mark  Grafen  was  taking  place,  a 
furious  effort  was  directed  against  the 
Austrian  centre.  Napoleon,  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  all  his  former  campaigns, 
ordered  the  centre  of  his  army  to  form 
in  two  columns,  supported  by  two  batte- 
ries consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery.    As  soon  as  these 
colunms  were    formed,  general    Mac- 
donald  advanced  at  their  head  at  the 
van  de  charge  ;  general   Keille,  with  the 
brigade  of  fusileers  and  sharp-shooters 
supported  Macdonald  ;   and  to  render 


the  attack  irresistible,  tlie  guards  at  Uk 
same  time  made  an  advance  in  front. 
The  Austrian  centre,  incapable  of  with- 
standing   this    tremendous    onset,  ftU 
back  a  league.    The  right,  peiteivicc 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  it  «&? 
now  placed,  retreated  along  with  the 
centre ;  and  the  left  being  outflanked  bv 
the  duke  of  Auerstadt,  fell  bock  upoQ 
Wagram.  At  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  mominc. 
it  was  clear,  to  a  military  eye,  that  ib»: 
fate  of  the  day  was  decided, and  fromtba 
moment  tlie  Austrians  fought  only  to  se- 
cure their  retreat.  At  noon  the  important 
position  of  Wagram  was  carritd ;  ar»d 
the  archduke  Charles,  finding  him-cif 
cut  off  from  Hungary  and  Moravia,  f«ll 
back  upon  Bohemia.     At  (bur  o*do>^l 
in  the  afternoon,  the  archduke  John,  at 
the  head  of  his  corps,  arrived  on  the  fkl^l 
of  battle  from  Presburg,  but  the  battk 
was  then  decided,  and  in  the  evening  be 
retreated  in  the  same  direct2<Hi  in  wbkb 
he  had  advanced. 

This  battle,  fought  in  the  vicinity  ot' 
the  Austrian  capital,  by  three  hundn-d 
thousand  warriors,  in  the  viewof  anequ^ 
number  of  spectator?,  decided  the  £i^of 
Germany.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
immense;  and  ten  pairs  of  colours,  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty  tboosarAl 
prisoners,  formed  the  trophies  of  the  vic- 
tory. The  French,  in  estimating  the  lo>i 
of  the  Austrians,  stated  that  the  battle  of 
Wagram  had  deprived  them  of  sixty 
thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  Austrian^, 
in  their  officiol  returns,  admit  a  loss,  ui 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  u(^ 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Tlic  loss 
of  the  French  was  considerable ;  in  llfir 
own  bulletins  it  was  stated  at  fifleiu 
hundred  killed,  and  four  thousAOu 
wounded  ;  but  tlie  Austrian  aorouni^ 
swell  that  number  to  twenty  thousand. 

One  of  the  disastrous  consoqueme^  «'' 
this  sanguinary  day,  was  the  destmcnrt. 
of  twelve  of  the  most  considerable  »J- 
lagcs  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  \ Vimi. 
and  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  addn;*', 
imputed  tliese  conflagmtions  totlio  cuiiv* 
men  who  had  drawn  down  upon  tbr^r 
country  all  the  calamities. 

The  fatal  results  of  this  battle  catR- 
pelled  the  emperor  of  Austria  oitcfiw 
to  supplicate  an  armistice,  wbiih  w» 
granted  oh  terms  suflBcicnlly  i«di«li«t 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  theenij*- 
ror's  affairs.     Kussia,  Saxony,  BanmB. 
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and  the  Rhenish  confederation  were  ng- 
uruiidized  at  the  expence  of  the  Austrian 
tirritoiy,  and  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
the  Tyrol  were  separated  from  tlie  em- 
pire. Francis  agreed  to  acknowledge 
J  osoph  king  of  Spain ;  to  accede  to  the 
continental  s}stem;  and  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  witli  Great  Britain.  But 
tho  most  important,  and  to  the  Austiian 
monarch,  the  most  disgraceful  condition 
ofthe  peace,  was  contained  in  a  secret 
article,  which  stipulated  for  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  between  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  the  French  ruler.  Tliis  marriage 
was  not  solemnized  until  the  month  of 
.March,  1810,  a  divorce  having  been 
pronounced  between  Napoleon  and  his 
empress  Josephine. 

From  the  moment  that  Bonaparte 
contemplated  this  new  family  alliance, 
additional  encroachments  upon  tlieliber- 
lits  of  his  country  seem  also  to  have 
bcpn  contemplated ;  and  no  year  in  the 
course  of  his  memorable  reign  presented 
Mirh  flagrant  instances  of  a  rapid  advance 
towards  absolute  despotism,  as  the  year 
of  his  marriage.  Light  state  prisons 
wore  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  and  by  their  regidations  it  was 
coTnpetent  for  government  to  immure  all 
sn«-^>ected  persons  during  pleasure,  with- 
out giving  them  the  opix)rtunily  of  trial ; 
and  the  press  was  subjected  to  the  super- 
intendance  of  public  censors,  who  were 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  government. 
I  n  the  same  year  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
and  the  IlanseTowns  were  formally  an- 
nexed to  the  French  empire. 


A  CAPITAL   DURING  WAR. 

That  city  (Madrid)  exhibited  a  sad 
mixture  of  luxury  and  desolation.  When 
it  was  first  entered,  a  violent,  cruel,  and 
tmjust  persecution  of  those  who  were 
cnilftd  Jfrancesado  was  commenced,  and 
continued  until  the  English  General  in- 
tirfered,  and,  as  an  example,  made  no 
<li^tinction  in  his  invitations  to  the  palace 
feasts.  Truly  it  was  not  necessary  to 
incrt^sc  the  sufferings  of  this  miserable 
people;  for  though  the  markets  were 
till  I  of  provisions,  there  was  no  money 
wlicrewilh  to  buy;  and,  though  ilie 
hon<:cs  were  full  of  rich  furniture,  there 
were  neither  purchasers  nor  lenders; 
even  noble  families  secretly  sought 
f  hnrity    that  tliey  might  live.     At  night 


the  groans  and  stifled  cries  of  famishing 
people  were  heard ;  and  every  morning, 
emaciated  dead  bodies,  cast  into  the 
streets,  showed  why  those  cries  had 
ceased.  The  calm  resignation  with 
which  these  terrible  sufferings  were  borne 
was  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  national 
character ;  not  many  begged,  none  com- 
plained, there  was  no  violence,  no  re- 
proaches, very  few  thefts  ;  tlie  allies  lost 
a  few  animals,  nothing  more,  and  these 
were  generally  thought  to  be  taken  by 
robbers  from  the  country.  But  with  tliis 
patientendurance  of  calamity,  the  Mad  ri- 
lenos  discovered  a  deep  and  unaffected 
gratitude  for  kindness  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  ofHcers,  who  con- 
tributed, not  much,  for  they  had  it  not, 
but  enough  of  money  to  fonn  soup  cha- 
rities, by  which  hundreds  were  suc- 
coured. It  was  the  third  division,  and, 
I  believe,  the  forty-fifth  regiment,  which 
set  the  example  ;  and  surely  tills  is  not 
tlic  least  of  tlie  many  honourable  dis- 
tinctions those  brave  men  have  earned. 
Kajyict'^s  Peninsular  War. 


A   SAILORS   WILL. 

"To  my  old  friend  and  messmate. 
Capstan,  1  leave  all  my  gin  tubs,  rum 
kegs,  beer  jugs,  glasses,  and  all  them 
other  public- house  rigging  and  tackle. 
To  Tom  Ilallyard,  my  best  blue  jacket 
and  trousers,  provided  they  ar'n't  worn 
out  before  1  die.  To  Bill  Blake,  my 
silver  watch  with  the  new  blue  hands, 
together  with  my  best  tobacco  box,  and 
the  remaining  cargo  of  pipes.  And  as 
to  what  money  may  happen  to  be  aboard 
the  bank  when  I  slips  my  cable,  why, 
that  may  be  spent  in  grog  after  all  my 
funeral*  expenses  are  paid.  My  funeral 
to  be  attended  by  such  of  my  messmates 
as  can  get  leave  to  attend  (provided  they 
don't  get  too  much  grog  aboard  afore  the 
service  begins)  ;  and  as  for  an  epitaph  at 
the  top  of  my  grave,  why,  just  write, — 
*  Here  lies  Jack  Helm,  Stormy  Jack, 
becalmed  at  last.'" 


GENERAL  JUNOT. 


This  officer  was  originally  a  private 
in  the  ranks,  and  owed  his  elevation  to 
a  very  singular  circumstance.  During 
the  battle  of  Toulouse,  Bonaparte  had 
occasion    to   send  a  dispatch    to  one 
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of  his  genemls,  and  lia?ing  rode  up  to* 
the  company  in  which  Juuot  served,  he 
asked  if  any  man  among  them  could 
write?  Junot  instantly  replied  that 
he  could.  He  was  accordingly  called 
out  of  the  ranks  to  a  drum-head,  and 
Bonaparte  dictated  his  dispatch.  While 
Junot  was  writing,  a  cannon  ball  struck 
the  ground  near  him,  and  covered  him 
with  dust :  '*  That  will  do,''  said  the  sol- 
dier, **  for  I  wanted  some  sand  for  my 
letter." — "  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  ob- 
ser\'cd  Napoleon,  ^*  what  is  there  I  can 
do  for  you?"  *'IIave,"  said  Junot, 
*'  these  worsted  epaulets  taken  off  my 
shouldcr.«,  and  replace  them  with  silver." 
It  was  accordingly  done ;  the  soldier  was 
promoted,  was  afterwards  made  governor 
of  Paris,  and  in  process  of  time  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  marshal. 


ANECDOTES  AND  WITTICISMS. 

In  the  attack  on  Martinico,  in  1761, 
Admiral  Rodney  superintended  the 
landing  of  the  artillery;  and  sent  on 
shore  a  large  body  of  seamen,  who  car- 
ried the  cannon  upwards  of  three  miles, 
through  what  might  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  drew  the 
hf'avicst  guns  and  mortars  up  the  moun- 
tains, exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy.  With  such  singular  coolness 
and  intrepidity  was  this  duly  performed, 
that  on  ihe  first  cannon  that  ascended 
the  heights,  a  sailor  was  seen  sitting 
singing  the  naliuuul  air  of  **God  save 
the  King." 


In  the  exprdition  against  Baltimore, 
in  the  United  States,  Admiral  Cockburn, 
who  accompanied  the  army,  was  in  the 
wood  where  general  Iloss  was  killed,  and 
observed  an  American  rifleman  taking 
deliberate  aim  at  him  from  behind  a  tree. 
Instead  of  turning  aside,  or  discharging 
a  pistol  at  the  fellow,  as  any  other  man 
would  have  done,  the  brave  admiral 
doubling  his  fist,  shook  it  at  the  enemy, 
and  cried  aloud,  **  ()  you  d — d  Yan- 
key,  I'll  give  it  you  !'*  Upon  \%hich  the 
man  dropped  his  musket,  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  took  to  his  heels. 


An  old  sailor,  who  had  fought  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Temeraire,  had. 


by  some  means,  got  into  Sl  Paulas  to 
witness  the  funeral  of  Lord  Neboa, 
who,  it  willberememberedycommaiided 
the  Victoryy  on  board  mlach  he  fell. 
During  the  funeral  sermon  preached  on 
that  melancholy  day,  when  the  gimve 
closed  on  the  remains  of  the  liexo.  Jack 
observed  that  the  clergyman  in  almost 
every  sentence  introduced  the  woid  sir- 
tory.  ''The  victory  is  alone  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Theb!',— "Glory  be  to  11  tu 
who  gave  us  the  victory,"  &c.  &c.  The 
honest  tar  burning  with  impoti^oce  at 
hearing  this,  roared  out,  <<  Come,  danunr, 
master  parson,  why  don*t  you  say  sttoe- 
tliing  about  the  Temeraire — my  ship, 
dy'e  see !" 


SIR    R,  W.  OTWAT. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  R.  W, 
Otway,  is  given  by  a  receut  writer:  **  In 
1814,  when  I  sailed  with  Sir  E.  W. 
Otway,  in  tlie  Ajax,  Hessian  boots  wer» 
in  fashion ;  but  to  which  he  had  a  mo>t 
insuperable  objection;  con!(M]uent]^»  if 
any  of  tlie  officers  presented  thenifirh-»^ 
before  him  in   Hessian  boots,  lie  wa<> 
sure  to  offer  some  bluff  remark,  tlut 
would  not  fail  to  be  such  a  relMike  as  lo 
deter  the  wearers  from  at^'m  making  th*- 
experiment.    While  at  Quebec  T  ww* 
induced  to  volunteer  for  tlie  Ukei,  at>J 
at  the  time  I  was  preparing  to  leiie  tbt- 
ship  to  join  the  Confiumt.-,  I  Tiutun^I  to 
diawon  my  Hessian  boots;  but  I  d.*- 
tcrmined»  when  taking  leave  of  the  ad- 
miral, to  hide  my  boots  as  cleverly  as  1 
could.      Accordingly  I  waited  oo  Sir 
Robert  in  his  cabin,  to  bid  him  adieu  ; 
when  he  very  cordially  shook  me  by  tbc 
hand,  and,  with  his  eyes  significiiiillf 
viewing  my  boots,  said, '  Good  by,  vi, 
good  by ;    but  if  you  happen  to  ooot 
across  a  Yankey,  I  hope  you  vifl  not 
forget  to  jump  down   his  throat,  ani 
leave  your  boots  in  his  stomach  alloffr- 
ther.'    1  liad  the  pleasure  af^emaids  %>* 
know  that,  however  displeased  he  mitkt 
have  been    with    my    boots,  lie   vrry 
strongly  recommended  mc  to  I^oohd^ 
dore  Fisher, 


London  :~Priiite<l  by  Jo<iiera  Last,  S.KrfWit 
street,  Ilunpgtcad.roiu] ;  uhI  tmUaAAl  ^« 
W.  M.Ci.ARir,l9,Warw>cit-taiie,  Hitrrtu^w 
row  J  J.  Pattik,  17,  ilirli.>itm?t.lllo««»<«iir«. 
and  may  be  haU,  by  order,  of  all  llooi«cIlK%  ■« 
town  and  country. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1837. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DROITS  DE  L' HOMME. 


[■(KK  OF  lU  Dl 

Titt  aclion  whicli  wu  fought belw^en 
the  Droits  Dc  L'llutnnie,  a  large  French 
two-deckpT,  and  two  British  rtisntea  un- 
der the  coinmaod  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
and  Captain  Itobert  Reynolds,  on  the 
l:ilh  of  January,  1797,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  naial  liislory,  botli 
froin  the  singularity  of  its  Rircumstauces, 
and  the  uppulling  nature  of  its  result. 

The  Droits  deE'lIoinme  commanded 
by  Commodore  (^i-dcrant  Baion)  La 
Crosse,  belonged  to  the  expedition  which 
wa.1  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
in  1796;  but  which,  alter  reaching  Ban- 
iry  IJiiy,  wns  prereiited  from  landing, 
aiHi  driven  off  the  const  by  gales.  The 
Droits  de  I'ltomme  nfterwards  proceeded 
to  the  Shannon.  Site  was  the  flag-ship 
of  Urnr-Admirnl  Iloiivel ;  but  this  offi- 
cer hod  embarked  in  a  friaate.     Uenctal 

Vol.  II. 


Humbert,  who  Commanded  one  of  Uie 
eipedilions  to  Ireland,  in  1798,  had 
taken  his  passage  in  her.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  action,  she  had  arrived  within 
twenly-five  let^ues  of  Belleisle,  and  Bi: 
the  weather  appeared  threatenioR,  she 
stood  to  the  southward,  fearing  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  ahorc. 

Lord  Exmouth,  then  Sir  E<lward 
Pellew,  having  put  to  sea  with  the  In- 
defatigable and  Amazon,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  enemy  had  gone  to  the 
southward,  cruised  off  Capfs  Ortugal 
and  Finisterre,  until  the  lllh  of  January, 
Iteluming  towards  jhe  channel  on  the 
13lh,  Ht  a  little  past  noon,  the  ships 
being  about  fifty  leni(ues  south-west  of 
llshant,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard 
from  tlie  westward,  witli  thick  weather, 
a  large  ship  was  discovered  in  the  north- 
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west,  steering,  under  an  easy  sail,  towards 
the  coast  of  France.  Chace  was  in- 
stantly given. 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  gale, 
and  the  sea  was  fiut  rising.    At  half- 

{)ast  four,  the  enemy  carried  awav  her 
ore  and  main  top-masts,  in  a  heavy 
squall.  About  six,  the  Indefatigable 
came  up  with  her,  and  having  shortened 
sail  to  close-reefed-top>sails,  poured  in  a 
broadside  as  shecrossied  her  stern.  The 
enemy  returned  it  from  lome  of  the 
upper  deck-tpinfly  and  by  showers  of 
musketry  from  the  troops,  of  whom  there 
were  nearly  a  thouiana  on  board.  The 
action  continued  to  be  wall  supported, 
on  both  sides,  till  shortly  after  seven, 
when  the  Indefatigable  unavoidably  shot 
a-head.  At  this  moment,  the  Amazon 
appeared,  and  gallantly  supplied  her 
place ;  but  tha  eagerness  of  Captain 
Reynolds,  to  second  his  friend,  had 
brought  him  up  under  a  press  or  sail, 
when,  after  a  well  sustained  and  close 
fire  for  a  short  time^  he  also  went  a^head . 
The  enemy  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  board  the  Indefatigable,  and  kept  up 
a  constant  and  heavy  tire  of  musketry 
till  the  end  of  the  action. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  as  soon  as 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  replaced  some 
of  the  disabled  rigging,  and  brought  his 
shi{>  under  proper  sail,  and  the  Amazon 
having  reduced  her's,  they  commenced 
a  second  attack,  placing  themselves,  afler 
somemking  broadsides,  upon  each  quar- 
ter, often  within  pistol-shot.  The  ships 
were  now  engaged  in  a  running  fight, 
with  a  heavy  sea,  until  about  twenty 
minutes  past  four  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing ;  at  which  time,  the  moon  opening 
rather  brighter  than  before,  Lieutenant 
Bell,  who  was  quartered  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  who  had  kept  the  ship's 
reckoning  during  the  nignt,  discovered 
land,  which  he  had  scarcely  reported  to 
Sir  EdNvard  Pellew,  before  the  breakers 
were  seen.  Immediately,  the  Indefati- 
gable stood  to  the  soutliward,  after  mak- 
ing the  nieht  signal  of  danger  to  the 
Amazon,  which,  with  equal  promptitude, 
wore  to  the  northward.  Tlie  enemy, 
who  did  not  yet  see  the  danger,  thought 
ihey  had  b^ten  off  the  frigates,  and 
poured  a  broadside  into  the  Indefatiga- 
ble, the  most  destructive  she  had  yet  re- 
ceived. Seven  shot  struck  her  hull,  the 
three  lower  masts  were  wounded,  and 


the  larboard  main-topmast  shrouds 
all  cut  away.  It  required  extraordinaiy 
activi^  and  coolness  to  sava  the  topmast, 
the  loss  of  which,  at  that  time,  would 
have  made  that  of  the  ship  iomftable. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gaze,  who 
immediately  sprang  aloft,  the  captain  of 
the  muntop  cut  away  the  top-gaU«st- 
yard  ;  while  Mr.  Thompson,  acting 
roaster,  got  up  the  end  of  a  bawvr, 
which  he  clinched  around  the  nuet-bead. 
Tiiuf  they  wved  tha  main-tiMPiMM,  aa^ 
prevented  the  mainmast  itaen  fion  beine 
sprung.  Mr.  Gaae,  who  reeeived  a 
master's  warrant  a  few  week*a  aftcTt  eeo- 
tinned  with  Lord  Exmouth  totte  k«t 
day  of  his  command.  Ha  wn  master 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Meditenaacan,  and  it 
was  he  who  oarried  the  Queen  ChaiioMe, 
in  such  adminble  style,  to  her  po9itiK« 
at  Algiers. 

None  at  this  time  knew  how  despeimbe 
was  their  situation.  The  ships  wva  in 
the  bay  of  Audieme,  doae  in  wiib  the 
surf,  with  tha  wind  blowing  a  hoavy  gait- 
dead  on  the  shore,  a  tranModous  sn 
rolling  in.  The  Indefatigable  had  ftmr 
fi^et  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  her  safen 
depended  on  her  wounded  apars  and 
damaged  rigging  bearing  the  press  of 
sail  she  was  obliged  to  cany  ;  wlille  ^ 
crewy  thus  aummoned  to  renewed  eier- 
tion,  were  already  auite  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  The  fata  ot  tlie  o^er  shma  was 
certain,  for  the  Amnion  had  dl  bcr 
principal  sails  disabled^  and  tba  Ihoits 
de  riiomme  was  unmanageable. 

The  Indefatigable  continued  staxidiac 
to  the  southward ;  but  before  daylifibi. 
they  again  saw  breakers  upon  the  lee- 
bow.  The  ship  was  immedialely  ww>^ 
in  eighteen  fathoms,  and  she  stood  to  i^ 
northward.  Not  knovring  exactfy  on 
what  part  of  the  coast  Ibey  wtie,  thr 
lingering  approach  of  daylight  was  oub: 
anxiously  looked  for.  About  hatf-p»: 
six,  land  was  again  seen  close  a*lv«i 
on  the  weather  bow.  Returning  to  tlir 
southward,  she  passed  the  Droils  dt 
I'llomme,  lying  on  her  broadsidf  ia  tkt^ 
surf,  a  tremencious  sea  beating  over  h«, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  but  ihsH> 
out  the  possibility  of  giving  the  i msllr^ 
assistance  to  their  gsdiant,  btU  ualortu- 
nate  opponent.  Her  own  situatioB  ^«« 
almost  hopeless,  and  Sir  Edward  fM« 
lew  himself  was  deeply  afieeled,  iHw^b, 
all  having  been  done  which  sosmsarf>t|- 
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could  accomplish,  he  could  only  commit 
to  a  merciful  Providence,  the  lives  of 
his  gallaut  cieir.  <<  The  miserable  fate/' 
says  Sir  Edward,  **  of  those  on  board 
the  Dibits  de  I'Homme,  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  sincerely  lamented  by  us,  from 
the  apprehension  of  suffering  a  similar 
misfortune." 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  now  able  to 
ascertain  his  situation,  and  that  Uieir 
fate  depended  upon  the  possible  chance 
of  weathering  the  Penmark  rocks.  By 
the  uncommon  exertions  of  her  fatigued 
and  exhausted  crew,  in  making  all  the 
sail  they  could  set,  the  Indefatigable,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  with  six  feet  water  in  her 
hold,  passed  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  windward  of  the  Penmarks ; 
eoabline  her  officers  and  men,  after  a 
day  and  night  of  incessant  exertion,  and 
about  ten  hours'  fighting,  at  length  to 
rest  from  their  toil,  and  to  bless  God  for 
their  deliverance. 

The  fate  of  the  Amazon  was  not  so 
fortunate.  She  struck  tlie  ground  about 
ten  minutes  alter  she  ceased  firing.  Her 
crew  displayed  the  most  admirable  dis- 
cipline. From  half-past  five  until  nine 
o'clock,  they  were  employed  in  making 
rafb,  and  not  a  man  was  lost,  or  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  ship,  except  six, 
who  stole  away  the  cutter  from  the 
stern,  and  were  drowned.  Captain  Rey- 
nolds and  his  officers  remained  by  the 
ship  until  they  had  safely  landed,  first 
the  wounded,  and  afterwards  every  man 
of  the  crew.  Of  course,  having  landed 
in  the  enemy's  country,  diey  were  made 
prisoners,  but  they  were  treated  well, 
and  exchanged  not  many  months  after. 

The  Droits  de  THomme  saw  the  land 
soon  after  the  frigates  hauled  off,  and 
after  hopeless  attempts,  first  to  avoid  it, 
and  afterwards  to  anchor,  she  struck  the 
ground  almost  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  Amazon  did.  The  main-mast  went 
overl>oard  at  the  second  shock ;  the 
foremast  and  bowsprit  had  fallen  a  few 
minutes  before,  in  her  attempt  to  keep 
off  the  land.  When  the  danger  was  first 
seen,  the  crew  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
English  prisoners  below,  of  whom  there 
were  fifly-five,  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  a  letter-of-marque,  which  the  Droits 
de  VUomme  had  taken  a  few  days  be- 
fore :  ''  Poor  English,  come  up  quickly, 
we  are  all  lostr  Presently  the  ship 
struck  on  a  twnk  of  sand;  nearly  opp<H 


site  the  town  of  Plouzenec.  Cries  of 
dismay  were  now  heard  from  every  part. 
Signals  of  distress  were  fired,  and  seve* 
ralguns  hove  overboard.  Many  of  the 
people  were  soon  washed  away  by  the 
waves,  which  broke  incessantly  over  her. 
At  daylight,  the  shore  was  seen  covered 
with  spectators,  but  they  could  afford  no 
assistance.  In  the  meantime,  the  stem 
was  beaten  in  by  the  sea,  and  no  pro- 
visions or  water  could  afterwards  be 
obtained. 

At  low  water  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  the  shore,  but  two  boats,  which 
were  brought  alongside,  drifted  away 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
A  small  raft  was  constructed  to  carry  a 
hawser  to  the  shore,  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  was  hoped  that  preparations  might  be 
completed  for  safely  landing  the  people. 
A  few  saUors  having  embarked  on  it,  the 
rope  was  gradually  slackened  to  allow  it 
to  drift  to  land  ;  but  some  of  these  peo- 
ple being  washed  away,  the  rest  became 
alarmed,  cast  off  the  hawser,  and  saved 
themselves.  After  a  second  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  vrith  a  raft,  a  petty  officer 
attached  a  cord  to  his  body,  and  tried  to 
swim  on  shore ;  but  he  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  would  have  perished,  but 
that  he  was  hauled  back  to  the  ship. 

On  the  second  day,  at  low  water,  an 
English  captain  and  eight  other  prison- 
ers launched  a  small  hoai  and  landed 
safely.  Their  #  success  justly  restored 
confidence  to  tlie  multitude,  proving  as 
it  did,  how  easily  all  might  be  saved,  if 
proper  means  were  adopted. 

Perishing  with  cold,  and  thirst,  and 
hunger,  for  the  ship,  her  stem  now 
broken  away,  no  longer  afforded  shelter 
from  the  vraves,  aud  &ey  had  tasted  no- 
thing since  the  ship  struck,  the  unhappy 
crew  saw  the  thira  day  arise  upon  their 
miseries.  Still  the  gale  continued,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
shore.  It  was  now  determined  to  con- 
struct a  large  raft,  and  first,  to  send  away 
the  surviving  wounded,  with  the  women 
and  children,  in  a  l)oat  which  remained. 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  brought  along- 
side, there  was  a  general  rush,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  threw  themselves 
into  her.  Their  weight  carried  down  the 
boat ;  next  moment  an  enormous  wave 
broke  upon  them,  and  when  the  sea  be- 
came smoother  their  corpses  were  seen 
floating  aU  around.    An  officer^  adju* 
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tant-general  Renier,  attempted  to  swim 
on  shore.  lie  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
was  lost. 

**  Already  nine  bnndred  had  perished,'' 
says  Lieut.  Pipon,  an  officer  of  the  63rd 
regiment,  who  was  on  board  a  prisoner, 
**  when  the  fourth  night  came  with  re- 
newed terrors.  Weak,  distracted,  and 
wanting  every  thing,  we  envied  the  fate 
of  those  whose  lifeless  corpses  no  longer 
needed  sustenance.  The  sense  of  hun- 
ger was  already  lost,  but  a  parching 
thirst  consumed  our  vitals.  Recourse 
was  had  to  wine  and  salt  water,  which 
only  increased  the  want.  Haifa  hogs- 
head of  vinegar  floated  up,  and  each  had 
half  a  wine  glass  full.  This  gave  a  mo- 
mentary relief,  yet  soon  left  us  again  in 
the  same  stale  of  dreadful  thirst.  Almost 
at  the  last  gasp,  every  one  was  djring 
with  misery ;  the  ship,  which  was  now 
one-third  shattered  away  from  the  stem, 
scarcely  afforded  a  grasp  to  hold  by,  to 
the  exhausted  and  liopeless  survivors. 
The  fourth  day  brought  with  it  a  more 
serene  sky,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  sub- 
side ;  but  to  behold,  from  fore  and  af^ 
the  dying  in  all  directions,  was  a  si^t 
too  shocking  for  the  feeling  mind  to  en- 
dure. Almost  lost  to  a  sense  of  hu- 
manity, we  no  longer  looked  with  pity 
on  those  who  were  the  speedy  forerun- 
ners of  our  own  fate,  and  a  consultation 
took  place  to  sacrifice  some  one  to  be 
food  tor  the  remainder.  The  die  was 
going  to  be  cast,  when  tlie  welcome  sight 
of  a  man-of-war  brig  renewed  our  hopes. 
A  cutter  speedily  followed,  and  both 
anchored  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
wreck.  They  then  sent  their  boats  to 
us,  and  by  means  of  large  rafts,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  near  four  hundred 
who  attempted  it,  were  saved  by  the 
brig  that  evening.  Tliree  hundred  and 
eighty  were  left  to  endure  another  niaht*s 
misery,  when,  dreadful  to  relate,  above 

one-half  were  found  dead  next  morn- 
ing >' 
ini^. 

Commodore  La  Crosse,  General  Hum- 
bert;.and  three  British  Infantry  officers, 
prisoners,  remained  in  the  wreck  till  the 
fifth  morning,  and  all  survived.  The 
prisoners  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  in  consideration  for  their 
sufferings,  and  the  help  they  had  afforded 
in  saving  many  lives,  a  cartel  was  filled 
out  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
to  send  them  home,  without  ransom  or  I 


exchange.    They  anived  at  Plymovtb, 
on  the  7th  of  March  foUowhig. 

The  admiralty  awarded  bead-mooc; 
to  the  firigates  for  the  destmction  of  ih« 
Droits  de  THomme.  As  there  were  no 
means  of  knowing  her  complement  «ttb 
certainty.  Sir  Edward  wrote  to  CoiBniQ> 
dore  La-Crosse,  to  request  the  iaferma- 
tion,  telling  him  that  it  was  the  pncticv 
of  his  government  to  'award  a  ccftab 
sum  for  every  man  bekmging  to  an 
enemy*s  armed  vessel,  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. The  commodore  answered, 
that  the  Droits  de  rUonune  had  ben 
neither  taken  nor  destroyed,  but  that  the 
ships  had  fought  like  three  dogs,  tiU 
they  all  fell  over  the  cliff  together.  Her 
crew,  with  the  troops,  be  saud,  was  sii- 
teen  hundred  men. 

The  gallant  captain  of  the  AmaioB, 
Captain  Reynolds,  was  soon  aflcr  ci- 
chaoged,  tried  by  a  couri-maitiai  for  the 
loss  of  the  frigate,  most  honourably  ac- 
quitted, and  appointed  to  another  ship. 
He  perished  at  length  by  a  not  less  dis- 
tressing    shipwreck.     At    the   end   cf 
181 1,  being  then  a  rear-admiral,  he  va^ 
returning  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  St. 
George,  a  ship  not  calculated  to  remain 
so  long  in  sucn  a  station.    After  Yrnnaz 
received  much  damage  in  a  former  gakt 
she  was  wrecked  on  Christmas  day,  a» 
well  as  the  Defence,  which  attended  Kr. 
and  only  eighteen  men  were  saved  from 
tlie  two  line  of  battle  ships.    Rear-ad- 
miral  Reynolds   and   his    captain  r^ 
mained  at  their  post  till  they  sunk  nndfr 
the  northern  vrinter,  when,  stretched  ob 
the  quarter-deck,  and  hand  in  hand,  thef 
were  frozen  to  death  ! 

In  this  gallant  action,  which  coia- 
menced  at  a  quarter  before  six  r.  h.  tnd 
lasted  (excepting  at  short  intervals,)  up- 
til  four  A.  M.,  the  sea  was  so  high,  tbii 
the  people  in  both  ships  were  up  totbn: 
middles  in  water  on  the  maio  deck. 
Some  of  the  guns  on  board  the  Indrf*- 
tigable  broke  their  breechingsfoortnurf 
over ;  others  drew  the  ring  bolts  frm 
tlie  sides ;  and  many,  from  gctlirar  wvt, 
were  r6{)eatedly  drawn  imm^iately  after 
loading. 

The  loss  sustained  on  board  the  Id* 
dcfatigablc,  was  only  nineteen  woumM 
— among  the  number  was  Mr.  Tl»tnnf»- 
son,  the  first  lieutenant.  Twebe  of  tbe 
others  had  wounds  of  no  great 
quence,  consisting  chiefly  of  violcat 
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tasiotis  from  splinters.  The  Amazon 
had  three  men  killed,  and  fifteen  badly 
wounded. 

More  tlian  a  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  in  the  action.  From  the 
crowded  state  of  the  decks  of  the  Droits 
de  riiomme,  and  the  unprecedented 
length  of  the  engagement,  her  loss  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  more,  but  Uie 
darkness,  the  heavy  gale,  and  the  con- 
sequent motion  of  the  ships,  necessarily 
made  the  firing  slow  and  uncertain. 
On  board  the  Indefatigable  nobody  was 
killed. 

We  have  derived  part  of  the  above  de- 
scription from  Osier's  admirable  life  of 
Lord  Exmouth. 


AN    ESCAPE   FROM    VERDUN. 

I  WAS  among  the  Englbh  who  were 
detained  in  France  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  1803.  My  rank,  as  an 
army  physician,  enabled  me  to  be  of 
much  service  to  many  of  my  countrymen 
at  Verdun ;  whilst  the  fees  I  obtained 
from  the  wealthier  individuals  supplied 
all  my  necessities.  My  medical  cha- 
racter, likewise,  introduced  me  exten- 
sively into  French  society,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  always  treated  with 
kindness  and  delicacy.  Though  many 
of  the  military,  the  emplnyes,  and  even 
the  rich  householders  and  landholders 
had  risen,  as  the  English  phrase  is,  from 
**  •he  dregs  of  the  people,"  by  the  con- 
flicts of  the  revolution,  I  almost  always 
found  them  polite,  liberal,  and  sincere. 
Good  manners  are  really  of  very  easy 
acquirement  by  people  of  intellect ;  wit- 
ness the  stage,  and  revolutions,  which 
always  give  the  ascendancy  to  talents. 
It  was  long  before  our  splendid  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  and  the  supplementary 
victory  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  were 
known  by  the  English  prisoners,  at 
Verdun.  At  length,  a  Morning  Chro- 
nicle got  amongst  us,  heaven  knows  how, 
and  the  joy  of  our  countrymen  was  ex- 
treme, nor  was  it  expressed  in  terms  very 
flattering  to  the  French.  This  I  rather 
regretted,  for  the  better  classes  of  that 
nation  were,  I  thought,  peculiarly  deli- 
cate in  communicating  to  us  the  victories 
of  Napoleon.  They  always  softened 
them  to  our  feelings,  by  considering  the 
emperor  at  war  with  the  English  govem- 
meDt,and  not  with  the  English  nation. 


Whilst  our  exultation  was  at  its  ze- 
nith, I  went  to  dine  with  the  Count  de 

.    I  had  determined  to  avoid  the 

metition  of  Trafalgar,  and  of  all  bellige- 
rent or  national  topics.    This  was  my 
invariable  habit.     However,  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  which  was    excessively 
crowded,  particularly  with  ladies  and 
military  men  of  rank,  I  found  a  strong 
re-action    created    against    us.      The 
countess,  forgetting,  I  thought,  her  usual 
urbanity,  said  to  me,  **  Ah,  Doctor  — , 
so  Providence  has  given  you  English  a 
great  victory  at  sea."    I  knew  the  whole 
value  of  her  emphasis  upon  Providence. 
If  the  English  gained  a  battle,  it  was  the 
work  of  Providence,  distinct  from  their 
merits ;  if  the  French  obtained  a  splen- 
did triumph,  itwas  attributed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  native  bravery 
of  French  soldiers.     Resolved  that  the 
lady  should  not  make  me  the  dupe  of 
such  ^regious  national  vanity,  and  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  who  were  en- 
joying the  triumph,  I  coolly  replied — 
that  I  was  far  from  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
interference  of  Providence,  but  I  could 
never  mix  up  a  Providence  in  the  de- 
struction, carnage,  cruelties,  and  feroci- 
ous passions  of  a  battle.     ''Madam," 
I  added  mildly,  "  I  must  confess  I  never 
could  form  any  idea  of  a  fighting  Pro- 
vidence, and  least  of  all  can  I  appre- 
ciate a  Providence  so  inconsistent,  not 
to  say  treacherous,  as  to  fight  on  both 
sides,  for  whilst  she  gives  us  the  victory 
at  sea,  she  as  invariably  gives  the  triumph 
to  Napoleon  on  shore.    Trafalgar  comes 
between   Ulm    and   Austerlitz."      My 
triumph  over  my  hostess  was  evident  in 
the  faces  of  the  company,  and  the  con- 
versation was  changed  with  the  grace 
and  fiftcility  peculiar  to  the  French. 

It  was  two  years  afler  this,  that  I  had 
a  singular  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
Verdun.  I  had  ceased  to  be  on  parole, 
and  a  combination  of  circumstances,  ad- 
vantageous to  my  escape,  was  offered  to 
me  by  my  friends.  My  plan  was  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  travel  to 
Bordeaux,  as  an  American  merchant, 
returning  to  Baltimore. 

In  the  dilinence  to  Bordeaux  was  a 
vivacious  and  loquacious  little  French 
woman — very  pretty,  and  of  most  insi- 
nuating manners.  Another  comparrvon 
dc  voyage  was  a  captain  of  the  cuiras- 
siers of  the  imperial  guard.     He  was  the 
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beau  ideal  of  a  miliUry  hero— >youDgy 
tally  of  a  powerful  frame,  with  an  opeD, 
noble  couDtenancey  and  a  profusion  of 
jet  black  whiskers  and  mustachios. 

We  became  almost  confidential  even 
at  the  outset  of  the  journey,  and  what 
did  not  a  little  surprise  me  was,  that  he 
spoke  to  me  by  my  assumed  name  as  if 
we  had  been  old  friends,  though  I  felt 
convinced  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him 
before.  So  superb  a  Murat-like  figure 
of  a  military  officer  was  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Arrived  at  the  little  town  of  — — , 
about  twenty  English  miles  from  Bour- 
deaux,  he  took  me  into  the  recess  of  the 
window  of  the  house  where  we  changed 
horses,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  uncle,  who  had  a  small 
estate  and  chateau  just  off  the  high  road, 
and  he  first  invited,  then  pressed,  and  at 
last  insisted,  that  I  should  accompany 
him,  and  stay  two  or  tliree  days  with 
'*  the  good  old  man."  In  vain  I  urged 
the  necessity  of  my  mercantile  afiairs, 
and  my  anxieW  to  get  back  to  my  count- 
ing-house at  Baltimore.  The  officer  re- 
peated mysteriously, "  I  am  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  accept  my  invitation,  or 
you'll  repent  it." 

I  was  at  last  reluctantly  overcome, 
and  the  officer  sent  a  boy  ofi*  to  his  uncle 
with  the  news,  loudly  delivered,  that  he 
and  his  old  friend  had  at  length  arrived 
at  the  inn,  and  would  be  with  him  in  an 
hour. 

I  was  very  hospitably  received  by  a 
venerable  old  lady  and  gentleman,  in  a 
house  of  some  grandeur.  One  fortnight 
elapsed,  nor  could  I  get  away  from  my 
kind  hosts,  in  spite  of  my  palpable  and 
uncontrollable  anxiety  to  depart,  and 
my  incessant  fear  of  being  detected.  At 
last,' at  night,  after  the  old  lady  and  gen- 
tleman had  retired  to  rest,  my  friend, 
pouring  out  the  last  glass  of  a  bottle  of 
tine  old  claret,  said,  without  any  pre- 
face or  apology,  "  You  must  go  to  Bour- 
deaux  to*morrow — I  have  ordered  my 
uncle's  carriage  and  horses  for  you  pre- 
cisely at  six — "  "  Shall  I  not  take  leave 
of  the  family."  '^  Decidedly  not.  My 
uncle  and  aunt  are  invalids,  and  cannot 
be  disturbed  so  early,  and  they  will  dis- 

rsnse  with  the  ceremony,  so  good  ni^ht." 
was  bowed  out  of  the  room,  and  light- 
ed to  my  chamber  in  a  very  summary 
way ;  and  I  was  much  perplexed,  and  not 


a  little  annoyed,  at  so  much  kindness, 
mixed  with  a  singularity  wbidi  became 
almost  insulting. 

Tlie  next  morning  at  six,  I  found  as 
open  carriage  at  the  door,  with  my 
friend's  horses  and  liveries,  and  mj  finend 
himself  awaited  me  in  the  haU. 

Taking  me  into  a  little  boudoir,  he 
briefly  and  abruptly  said,  in  the  style  of 
his  master.  Napoleon — ^  Yoa  have  bea 
perplexed  at  the  singularity  of  my  mao- 
ners — at  my  taciturnity — and  vexed  at 
your  detention  from  your  antmitrng-himx 
at  Baltimore.  My  friend,  joa  are  not 
an  American  returning  to  yoor  country ; 
in  plain  terms,  you  are  an  English  pri- 
soner escaping  from  Verdun.  Do  aot 
start,  nor  colour:  I  presume  you  kR 
Dr.  ■.     You  were  not  on  y«tf 

parole  when  you  escaped,  bat  two  of 
your  countrymen  who  tiad  their  parole, 
nave  shamefully  violated  it,  and  the; 
escaped  from  Verdun  etght-and-lbrt) 
hours  afler  you  left  it. 

The  Emperor  was  vexed  at  this  dis^ 
honour,  and  the  police  on  the  coast  were 
using    their   utmost    vigilance.      That 
pretty  woman    in    the  dUigeme^^  with 
whom  you  seemed  so  much  inclmed  ft> 
become  intimate,  is  the  wife  of  a  pohcs 
agent  at  Bourdeaux.    The  only  way  to 
save  you  was,  to  treat  you  as  my  oM 
familiar  friend,  travelling  with  me  to  ay 
uncle's  chateau, — ^now  all  is  expbised 
Entering  Bourdeaux  in  this  equipage, 
and  widi  a  passport  Irotn  this  boa». 
you  will  excite   no  suspicion.     I  need 
not  say  the  injury  I  shall  sufier,  if  yoa 
betray  the  service  I  liave  rendered  a> 
you.     But  no— you  cannot — ^you  are  a 
man  of  honour — and  now,  my  frind, 
do  not  imbibe   the  vulgar   prejudiori 
instilled  into  your  countrymen  fa^*  yon 
press,  that  the  French  officers  are  k- 
rocious  canaille.     We  fight  for  mihlary 
glory,  whilst  the  personal  malignitv  of 
your  officers  against  us  strips  war  of  iH 
its  pride  and  magnanimity.    FvewclK 
and  let  us  exchange  these  snulT-boxisB «» 
a  memorial  of  tlus  scene — ^but— I  havt 
one  &vour  to  ask  of  you :  Do  you  kno« 
an  English  town  called  Heading  T 

"  Intimately,  it  lies  on  the  high-mad 
between  the  metropolis  and  my  Iittk 
paternal  property.  I  pass  throvgh  e 
five  or  six  times  every  year. 

"Then  do  me  this  si^nd  office  o( 
friendship.     £  have  a  young   fanMlKr» 
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a  lieotenant  de  Vaisseau,  who  was  Imdly 
wounded  and  captured  by  one  of  your 
ships  of  war.  He  k  a  prisoner  at  Ilead- 
ing ;  I  have  never  relieved  his  necessities, 
pfotly  horn  the  want  of  means,  and 
partly  from  my  absence  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Austalitz,  Wagrara,  and  Jena. 
Take  these  seventy  Napoleons,  deliver 
them  to  my  brother,  and  console  him  by 
:$aying  what  you  know  of  me  and  of  his 
kind  old  uncle  and  aunt." 

We  parted:  I  was  but  eight-and- 
forty  hours  at  Bourdeaux,  when  I  ob- 
tained a  passage  on  board  a  ship  bound 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  the 
night,  when  out^of  sight  of  land,  the 
captain  put  the  helm  up  and  steered  due 
north.  On  my  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment, he  frankly  told  me,  that  his  Ame- 
rican papers  were  all  foiged,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  the  port  of  London;  ''you 
may  get  a  passage  to  Baltimore  any  day 
in  the  week.''  1  became  equally  confi- 
dential, and  to  his  equal  astonishment. 

In  three  days  we  had  passed  through 
the  English  Kochefort  Squadron  and 
Channel  Fleet,  and  I  went  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  where  I  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  Admiral-in-chief,  the 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

I  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  London, 
when  I  went  to  Reading  on  my  friend's 
mission.  I  found  his  brother  had  died 
about  six  months  before,  partly  of  the 
melancholy  of  his  sensitive  temper,  at 
his  neglected,  impoverished  state.  He 
had  died  in  great  distress. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  the 
seventy  Napoleons  to  their  owner,  by  a 
gentleman  going  to  Paris.  However,  to 
my  great  grief,  in  about  three  months  I 
received  from  this  traveller  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  the  same  amount,  with  a  let- 
ter saying,  that  my  friend  had  been 
killed  in  a  charge  upon  the  Russian 
Cnirassiers  at  Friedland. 

Travelling  for  aumusement  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  1815, 1  repaired  to 
Bourdeaux,  and  visited  the  chateau  of 
my  friend's  uncle,  who  was  dead,  but 
the  widow,  though  extremely  old,  recog- 
nized me,  and  was  bitterly  afflicted  with 
the  recollections  I  occasioned  of  her 
nephew.  Into  her  hands  I  put  the 
seventy  Napoleons ;  and  I  remained  two 
days  under  her  roof,  consoling  her  with 
merited  eulogies  of  my  generous  friend 
— the  Captain  of  Cuirassiers. 


kahrow  escape  op  welltngtok. 
At  day-break  Cotton's  outposts  were 
again  driven  in  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  cavalry,  with  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  immediately  formed  in  front  of 
the  two  in&ntry  divisions  which  were 
drawn  up,  the  fourth  division  on  the  lefSt, 
the  light  division  on  the  right,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  ftom  each  other, 
and  sepamted  by  a  wide  ravine.  The 
country  was  open  and  hilly,  like  the 
downs  of  England,  with  here  and  there 
water-gulleys,  dry  hollows,  and  bold 
naked  heads  of  land ;  and  behind  the 
most  prominent  of  these  last,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Trabancos,  lay  the  whole 
French  army.  Cotton,  however,  seeing 
only  horsemen,  pushed  his  cavalry  again 
towards  the  river,  advancing  cautiously 
by  his  right  along  some  high  table-land, 
'  and  his  troops  were  soon  lost  to  the  view 
of  the  infkntry,  for  the  morning  fog  was 
thick  on  the  stream,  and  at  first  nothing 
could  be  descried  beyond.  But  very 
soon  the  deep  tones  of  artillery  shook 
the  ground,  the  sharp  ring  of  musketry 
was  heard  in  the  mist,  and  the  43d  regi- 
ment was  hastily  brought  through  Cas- 
trejon  to  support  the  advancing  cavalry ; 
for,  besides  the  ravine  which  separated 
the  fourth  from  the  light  division,  there 
was  another  ravine,  with  a  marshy  bot- 
tom, between  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  village  of  Costrejon,  which  was 
the  only  good  point  of  passage.  The 
cannonade  now  became  heavy,  and  the 
spectacle  surprisingly  beautiful,  for  the 
lighter  smoke  and  mist,  curling  up  in 
fantastic  pillars,  formed  a  huge  and  glit- 
tering dome  tinged  of  many  colours  by 
the  rising  sun  ;  and  through  the  grosser 
vapour  below,  the  restless  horsemen 
were  seen  or  lost,  as  the  fume  thickened 
from  the  rapid  play  of  the  artillery,  while 
the  bluff  head  of  land,  beyond  the  Tra- 
bancos, covered  with  French  troops,  ap- 
peared, by  an  optical  deception,  close 
at  hand,  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  crowned  with  gigantic  soldiers, 
who  were  continually  breaking  off  and 
sliding  down  into  the  fight.  .  Suddenly 
a  dismounted  cavalry  officer  stalked  from 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  towards  the  line 
of  infantry ;  his  gait  was  peculiarly  rigid, 
and  he  api^eared  to  hold  a  bloody  hand- 
kerchief to  his  heart,  but  that  which 
seemed  a  cloth  was  a  broad  and  dread- 
ful wound ;  a  bullet  had  entirely  eflGaced 
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the  fleib  rrom  his  left  shoulder  and  from 
hia  breast,  and  had  carried  anay  port  of 
his  libs;  bis  hearl  was  bared,  and  iti 
movement  plainly  discerned.  It  naa  a 
pileuus  and  yet  a  noble  night,  for  hia 
cDunlenaDce,  thougli  ghastly,  was  fum ; 
his  step  scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and 
his  voice  never  falteied.  This  unyielding 
mail's  name  was  Williams,  He  died  a 
short  diatancc  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  il  was  said,  in  the  arms  of  his  son, 
a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  followed 
his  father  to  the  Peninsula,  in  hopes  of 
obaining  a  commission,  for  Ihey  were 
not  ill  affluent  circumstances. 

General  Cotton  maintained  ibis  expo- 
sed position,  witli  akill  and  resolution, 
from  daylight  until  seven  o'clock,  at 
which  time  Wellington  arrived,  in  com- 
[tauy  with  lleresford,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  enemy's  movements.  The 
time  was  critical,  and  the  two  English 
generals  were  like  to  have  been  slain  to- 
gether by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  not 
very  iiumerouB,  which,  breaking  away 
from  tl)e  multitude  on  the  head  of  land 
beyond  the  Trabancos,  came  galloping 
at  full  speed  across  the  valley.  It  was, 
for  a  moment,  thought  they  were  desert- 
ing, hut,  with  hradlong  course,  they 
mounted  the  table-land  on  which  Cot- 
ton's left  wing  was  posted,  and  drove  a 
whole  line  of  Uriiish  cavalry  skirmishers 
I...  1.  ■_  -jnfujjjjn     The  reserves,  indeed. 


bu.;k  ifi 


directions,  were,  in  luro,  driven  away 
cut  down;  but,  meanwhile,  thirty  or 
forty,  led  by  a  noble  officer,  hod  brought 
up  their  right  shoulders,  and  came  over 
tlie  edge  of  the  tableland  above  the 
hollow  which  separated  the  British  wings, 
at  the  instant  wlien  Wellington  and 
Beresford  arrived  on  the  slope.  Tliere 
were  aome  infantry  picquets  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  higher  up,  near  the  French, 
were  two  guns,  covered  by  a  squadron 
of  light  cavalry,  which  was  disposed  in 
perfect  order.  When  the  French  officer 
saw  the  squadron,  he  reined  in  his  horse 
with  Uifliculty,  and  his  ttoopera  gathered 
in  a  cotifiiscd  l)ody  round  him  as  if  lo 
retreat,  't'liey  seemed  lost  men,  for  tlie 
iirilish  instantly  churgnl ;  but,  with  a 
shout,  the  gallant  fellows  soused  down 
upon  the  squadron,  and  the  latter  turii- 
1"!?,  galloped  through  the  guns;  tlien 
tlie  whole  mass,  friends  and  enemies, 


went,  like  a  whirlwind,  to  the  bottam, 
carrying  away  Lord  WeUingtoo,  aa^tlK 
other  genoals,  who,  with  drawn  awards, 
and  some  difficulty,  got  dear  of  the  tu- 
mult. The  French  horaemeti  were  now 
quite  exhausted,  and  a  resene  aqindroe 
of  heavy  dragoons  coming  in,  cni  moa 
of  them  to  pieces  ;  yet  the  iariooblc 
leader,  assaulted  by  three  armies  at 
once,  struck  one  dead  from  ba  bene, 
and,  with  surprising  exertions,  saved 
hiniself  from  the  others,  though  ihcv 
rode  hewing  at  him  on  each  side  far* 
quarter  of  a  mile.  —  CoJamti  Xapitr'i 
Uiitory  of  Ike  PatiniHlarWar. 


TuE  military  life  of  this  great  com- 
mander was  a  succession  of  enleruuc. 
lie  was  always  ua  the  oireiuiTe,MB>- 
ing  every  danger,  and  jet  aJmja  sac- 
cessful.     lie  cornraanded  at  tbe  bulk bf 
llocrio,  when   he  was  not  moM  flou 
twenty-one  years  of  i 
cjuickniAS  in  perceiving 
danger  and   the   reme 
activity  which  carried 
at  the   very  instant  « 
was  wanted,  he  in  am 
battle  himself.     It  was 
the   cavalry,   attacked 
Spanish   infantry,   till 
As  strong  and  as  closely  uiul«d  aa  die 
celebrated  ancient   phalani,  it   opavd 
itself  with  an  agility  which  the  phalani 
had  not,  and  Uius  suddenly  made  way  tot 
thedisciiargeofeighteen  pieces  of  caonaa 
that  were  plorcd  in  the  midst  of  iL   Tl.« 
prince  of  Condi;  surrounded  and  aitai  i- 
ed  it  three  times ;  and  at  leogik  neiaij 
decided  in  his  favour. 

In  the  attack  on  the  camp  of  Mem, 
at  Fribourg,  the  following  year,  vhw^ 
was  renewed  three  successive  dayi,  iL- 
prince  threw  bis  stalT  of  comniaad  into 
the  enemy's  trenches,  and  loan-linl, 
sword  in  hand,  to  regain  il,  at  ib»  |wb| 
of  tlie  regiment  of  Conti.  Thi*  hoU 
action  inspired  ihe  troops  with  redoMblrd 
ardour,  and  the  battle  of  Fnb«rf  <iz> 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1837. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 


TuEever  memorable  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  followed  the  snccessful  invi 
lit  Wiliiam,  Duke  of  Normandy,  : 
called  the  Conqueror,  in  its  coosequencea 
gaie  a  new  race  rot  only  of  kings,  but 
of  people,  to  England.  Upon  Ihe  death 
of  Edwud  the  ConTessor,  in  10G6, 
Harold,  the  second  of  thai  name,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
took  poiseision  of  the  vacant  throne, 
without  opposition,  and  witlioul  regard 
to  the  more  legal  clnim  of  Edgar  Alh- 
cling,  or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
ivhom  Edward  had  wished  to  be  his 
sucCMSOr.  The  Norman  cliicftain  im- 
mediately called  upon  Harold  to  resign 
the  crown,  and,  upon  liis  refusal,  pre- 
pared  to  Invade  the  kingdom,  and  wrest 
ii  from  him  by  force.  For  this  purpose 
he  collfcted  together  a  fleet  of  three 


thousand  ves^la,  great  and  srnall,  and 
assembled  an  army  of  sixly  (hoiisaiid 
men  from  France,  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
states.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  nobility  of  Brittany,  Flanders,  end 
Anjou,  also  ranged  themselves  under  his 
banner.  To  the^  bold  chieflains  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  held  up  llie  spoils 
of  England  as  the  prize  of  their  valour; 
and,  pointing  lo  the  opposite  shore,  called 
to  them  that  l/itre  was  the  field  on  which 
they  must  erect  trophies  to  their  name, 
and  6x  iheir  establishments. 

The  Norman  tleet  and  lu'my  had  been 
assembled,  early  In  the  summer  of  (be 
year  1066,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
'  er  Dive,  and  nil  the  troops  had  been 

itantly  embnrked  ;  but  the  winds  pro- 
red  long  contrary,  and  detained  them  in 
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that  harboiir.  Hie  authority,  however, 
of  the  duke,  the  good  disdplhie  main- 
tained among  the  seamen  and  soldiers, 
and  tiie  great  care  of  supplying  them 
with  provisions,  had  prevented  any  dis- 
order ;  when,  at  last,  the  wind  became 
favourable,  and  enabled  them  to  sail 
along  the  coast  till  they  reached  St. 
Valori.  There  were,  however,  several 
vessels  lost  in  this  short  passage;  and, 
as  the  winds  again  provea  contrary,  the 
army  began  to  imagine  that  Heaven  had 
declared  against  them,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing  8ie  pope*s  benediction,  they 
were  destined  to  certain  ruin.  These 
bold  warriors,  who  despised  real  dangers, 
were  veyy  subject  to  the  dread  of  imagi- 
nary ones ;  and  many  of  them  began  to 
mutinv,  and  some  of  them  even  to  de- 
sert their  colours,  when  the  duke,  in 
order  to  support  their  drooping  hopes, 
ordered  a  procession  to  be  nmde  with  the 
reliques  ot  St.  Valori,  and  prayers  to  be 
said  for  more  favourable  weather.  The 
winds  instantly  changed;  and  as  this 
incident  happened  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Normandy,  the  soldiers,  fancjring  they 
saw  the  hand  of  heaven  in  all  these  con- 
curring circumstances,  set  out  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  They  met  with  no  op- 
position on  their  voyage.  A  great  fleet, 
which  Harold  had  assembled,  and  which 
had  cruised  all  summer  of?'  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  had  been  dismissed,  on  his  re- 
ceiving the  (alse  intelligence  that  Wil- 
liam, discouraged  by  the  contrary  winds 
and  other  accidents,  had  laid  aside  his 
preparations.  Tlie  Norman  armament, 
proceeding  in  great  order,  arrived  with- 
out any  material  loss,  at  Pevensey,  in 
Sussex;  and  the  array  quietly  disem- 
barked. The  duke  himself,  as  he  leaped 
on  shore,  happened  to  stumble  and  mil, 
but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  the 
omen  to  his  advantage,  by  calling  aloud 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  And  a  soldier  running  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  a  quantity 
of  thatch*,  which,  as  if  giving  him  seisin 
of  the  kingdom,  he  presented  to  his 
general.  The  joy  and  alacrity  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  whole  army  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  nowise  discouraged,  even 
when  they  heard  of  Harold's  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes ;  and  they  seemed 
rather  to  wait  with  impatience  for  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy. 


This  Tietofj  of  Haloid,  though  greit 
and  honourable,  had  proved,in  the  muiu 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
He  lost  many  of  his  bravest  offi- 


rum. 


oers  and  soldiers  fai  the  actUn ;  and  he 
disgusted  the  rest,  by  refosing  to  distri- 
bute the  Danish  spoils  among  them— i 
conduct  which  was  little  agreeable  to  his 
asualgenerosity  of  temper — bat  which  his 
desire  of  sparing  the  people,  in  the  war 
which  impended  over  him  from  the  Doke 
of  Normandy,  had  probably  ooca^oMd. 
He  hastened  by  qoicit  mardies  to  mHi 
this  new  invader ;   but  thooeh  he  «u 
reinforced  at  London  and  o&er  places 
vrith  fresh  troops,  he  found  himself  ils> 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  old 
soldiers,  who,  from  latigue  and  discon- 
tent, secretly  withdrew  from  their  eok»rs. 
His  brother  Ourth,  a  man  of  fatm^erv 
and  conduct,  began  to  entertain  npipn- 
hensions  of  the  event ;  and  remoaatiated 
with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  prolong  the  war,  or  at  least,  to 
spare  his  own  person  in  the  action.     H« 
urged  upon  him,  that  the  despetmle  sti»- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  mado  tt  if- 
quisite  for  that  prince  to  bring  matten  to 
a  speedy  decision,  and  put  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  bat  that 
the  king  of  England,  in  hb  own  ootnitrv, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  piovitkd 
with  every  supply,  bad  more  ioftiiihle  ant! 
less  dangerous  methods  of  ensuring  to 
himself  the  victory ;    that  the  Nornuu. 
troops,  elevated  on  the  one  hand  witl: 
the  highest  hopes,  and  seeing  on  the 
other,  no  resource  in  case  of  disoom- 
fiture,  would  fight  to  the  last  extremity , 
and,  being  the  flower  of  all  the  warT^ci^ 
of  the  continent,  must  be  regarded  %« 
formidable  to  the  English ;  t)wt  if  thetr 
first  fire  and  spirit,  which  is  almys  mor. 
dangeroMS,  vrere  allowed  to  languisH  fb- 
want  of  action ;   if  they  were  hansse^ 
vrith  small  skinnishes,  straitened  in  pro- 
visions, and  fatigued  with  the  bad  wenthtr 
and  deep  roads  durinir  the  winter  seasor. 
which  was  approaching,  they  mu«  f»V 
an  easy   and    bloodless  prey  to   thf-.r 
enemy ;  that  if  a  general  action  w»»  de^ 
layed,  the  English,  sensible  of  ihr  im- 
minent dancer  to  which  their  propeitMM. 
as  well  as  liberties,  were  ex]jo9ed  fnm 
these  rnpacious  invaders,  would  ha**^^ 
from  all  quarters  to  his  assistance,  nnei 
would  render  hh  army  invincible ;  that. 
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at  least,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
hazard  a  battle,  he  ought  not  to  expose 
his  own  person,  but  reserve,  in  case  of 
disastrous  accidents,  some  resource  to 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  having  once  been  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  be  constrained  to 
swear,  and  that  upon  the  holy  reliques, 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  it  were  better  tluit  another 
should  command  the  army,  who,  not 
being  bound  by  these  sacred  ties,  might 
give  the  soldiers  more  certain  hopes  of  a 
prosperous  issue  to  the  quarrel. 

narold  was  deaf  to  all  these  remon- 
strances ;  and  being  elated  with  his  past 
prosperity,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  his 
native  courage,  he  resolved  to  give  battle 
in  person;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he 
drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had  re- 
moved their  camp  and  fleet  to  Hastings, 
where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  He  was 
so  confident  of  success,  that  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  duke,  promising  him  a 
sum  of  money,  if  he  would  depart  the 
kingdom  without  effusion  of  blood ;  but 
his  oSet  was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and 
William,  not  to  be  behind  with  his  ene- 
my in  vaunting,  sent  him  a  message  by 
some  monks,  requiring  him  either  to  re- 
sign the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him 
in  fealty,  or  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  or  to  fight  him 
in  single  combat.  Harold  replied,  that 
the  God  o(  battles  would  soon  be  the 
arbiter  of  all  their  differences. 

The  English  and  Normans  now  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  important  de- 
cision ;  but  the  aspect  of  things  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  was  very  different, 
in  the  two  camps.  The  English  spent 
the  time  in  riot,  and  jollity,  and  disorder ; 
the  Normans  in  silence  and  prayer,  and 
in  the  functions  of  their  religion.  On 
the  morning,  the  duke  called  together  the 
most  considerable  of  his  chieftains,  and 
made  them  a  speech  suitable  to  the 
occasion*  He  represented  to  them,  that 
the  event  which  they  and  he  had  long 
wished  for  was  approaching,  and  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended 
on  their  sword,  and  would  be  decided  in 
a  single  action  ;  that  never  army  had 
greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous 
courage,  whether  they  considered  the 
prize  which  would  attend  their  victory, 
or  the  inevitable  destruction  which  must 
ensue  upon  their  discomfiture;  that,  if 


their  martial  and  veteran  bands  could 
once  break  tliose  raw  soldiers,  who  had 
rashly  dared  to  approach  them,   they 
conquered  a  kingdom  at  one  blow,  and 
were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  possessions 
as  the  reward  of  their  prosperous  valour ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in 
the  least  their  wonted  prowess,  an  en- 
raged enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the 
sea  met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  ig« 
nominious  death  was  the  certain  punish- 
ment of   their   imprudent  cowardice; 
that,  by  collecting    so  numerous  and 
brave  a  host,  he  had  ensured  every  hu- 
man means  of  conquest ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal 
conduct,  had  given  him  just  cause  to 
hope  for  the  favour  of  Heaven,  in  whose 
hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and 
battles;   and  that  a  perjured  usurper, 
anathematized  by  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  breach  of  faith, 
would  be  struck  with  terror  on  their  ap- 
pearance, and  would  prognosticate  to 
himself  the  fate  which   his  multiplied 
crimes  had  so  justly  merited .    The  duke 
next  divided  his  army  into  three  lines : 
the  first,  headed  by  Montgomery,  con- 
sisted of  archers  and  light-armed   in- 
fantry;   the    second,    commanded    by 
Martel,  was  composed  of  his  bravest 
battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  rapged  in 
close  order ;  his  cavalry,  at  whose  head 
he  placed  himself,  formed  the  tlurd  line ; 
and  were  so  disposed,  that  they  stretched 
beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each 
wing  of   the  army.      He  ordered  the 
signal  of  battle  to  sound,  and  the  whole 
army  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the 
hymn  or  song  of  Roland,  the  ft&mous 
peer  of  Charlemagne,  advanced,  in  order 
and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a 
rising  ground,  and  having,  besides,  drawn 
some  trenches  to  secure  his  flanks,  he  re- 
solved to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and 
to  avoid  all  action  with* the  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  inferior.  Tlie  Kentish  men 
were  placed  in  the  van,  a  post  which 
they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due ; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  standard; 
and  the  king  himself,  accompanied  by 
his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and 
Leofwin,  dismounting  from  horseback, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  expressed  his  resolution  to 
conquer  or  to  perish  in  the  action.  The 
first  attack  of  the  Normans  was  desperate, 
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but  was  received  with  equal  valour  by 
the  English ;   and,  after  a  furious  com- 
bat, which  remained  long  undecided,  the 
former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard-pressed  by  the  enemy, 
began  first  to  relax  their  vigour,  then  to 
give  ground,  and  confusion  was  spread- 
ing among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, hastened,  with  a  select  band,  to  the 
relief  of  his  dismayed  forces.    His  pre- 
sence restored  the  action;  the  English 
were  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss ;   and 
the  duke,  ordering  his  second  line  to 
advance,  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh 
forces  and  with  redoubled  courage.  Find- 
ing that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advan- 
tage of  ground,  and  animated  by  the 
example   of  their  prince,  still  made  a 
vigorous   resistance,  he  tried  a  strata- 
gem, which  was  very  delicate  in  its 
management,  but  which  seemed  advisa- 
ble in  his  desperate  situation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decisive  victory,  he  was 
totally  undone.    He  ordered  his  troops 
to  muke  a  hasty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the 
enemy  from  their  ground  by  the  appear- 
ance of- flight.    The  artifice  succeeded 
ugainst  these  inexperienced  troops ;  who, 
heated  by  the  action,  and  sanguine  in 
their  hopes,  precipitately  followed  the 
Normans  into  the  plain.     William  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  should^ 
face  about  upon  their  pursuers,  and  the 
cavalry  make  an  assault  upon  their  wings, 
and  both  of  them  pursue  the  advantage, 
which  tlie  surprise  and  terror  of  the 
enemy  must  give  them  in  that  critical  and 
decisive  moment.    The  English  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  and  driven 
back  to    the  hill,  where,  being  rallied 
again  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they 
were  able,  notwithstanding  their  lo5S,  to 
maintain  the  post  and  continue  the  com- 
bat.   The  duke  tried  the  same  stratagem 
a  second  time,  with  the  same    success ; 
but,  even  after  this  double  odvantage,  he 
slill  found  a  great  body  of  English,  who, 
maintaining  themselves   in  firm  array, 
seemed  determined  to  dispute  the  victory 
to  the  last  extremity,     lie  ordered   his 
heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  the  assault 
upon  them,  while  his  archers,  placed  be- 
hind, should  gall  the  enemy,  who  were 
exposed  by  the  situation  of  the  ground, 
and  who  were  intent  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  swords  and  spears  of 
the  assttilaots.    By  this  disposition^  he 


at  last  prevailed.  Harold  was  slain  by 
an  arrow  while  be  was  combatting,  with 
great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  bis  men ; 
his  two  brothers  shared  the  same  fide; 
and  the  English,  discouraged  by  the  Call 
of  these  princes,  gave  ground  on  all  skies, 
and  were  pursued  with  great  slaii^ter 
by  the  victorious  Normans.  A  few 
troops,  however,  of  the  vanquished  dared 
still  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and, 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground, 
obtained  some  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
and  dishonour  of  the  day.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  duke  obliged  them  to 
seek  their  safety  by  flight,  and  darknes 
saved  them  from  any  farther  pursuit  by 
the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  the  great  and  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Hastings,  after  a  battle  whidi 
was  fought  from  morning  till  sunset,  and 
which  seemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats 
of  valour  performed  by  both  armies  and 
by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the  htc 
of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  there 
fell  near  fifleen  thousand  men  on  the  side 
of  the  Normans ;  the  loss  vras  still  more 
conf  iderable  on  that  of  the  vanquished, 
besides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two 
brothers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold 
was  brought  to  William,  and  was  gene- 
rously restored,  without  ransom,  to  his 
mother.  The  Norman  army  left  not  the 
field  of  battle  without  giving  thanks  to 
Heaven,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for 
their  victory,  and  the  duke,  having  re- 
freshed his  forces,  prepared  to  push  to  the 
utmost  his  advanti^  against  toe  divided, 
dismayed,  and  discomfited  English. 


AKSON  S  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ACAPULCO 

SHIP. 

A  VESSEL  of  about  2,000  tons  burthen 
is  annually  dispatched  with  merchandize 
from  Manilla,  for  the  port  of  Acapulco. 
We  find  that,  according  to  law,  this  ship 
ought  not  to  carry  more  than  4,000  bales* 
of  goods,  and  yet  she  is  genenUly  laden 
witli,  at  least,  clouble  that  quantity.  The 
expenses  of  building,  of  fitting  out,  and 
of  the  voyage,  are  supported  by  the 
government,  which  receives,  for  indem- 
nification, 405,000  livres,  or  16,875t 
sterling  per  vessel.  This  ship  has  been 
intercepted  in  its  passage  three  limes  by 
the  English.    It  was  taken,  in  1687,  by 
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CaveDdhb;  Id  1709,byRogen;  and  in 
1743,  bjr  Anson;  of  which  laat  cap- 
— .  give   tlie  rollowing  iotereiting 


Eul;  in  1742,  Commodore  Anson, 
nith  a  imoll  squadron,  was  cruizing  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  hourly  expeo- 
lation  of  falliiig  in  with  the  rith  ^lleou, 
in  her  annual  passage  from  Manilla  lo 
Acapulco.  In  this  the  tommodore  was 
disappointed ;  for  he  wait  informed  by 
three  nefiroei  whom  he  surprised  in  a 
canoe,  off  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  thai 
Uie  g«Ueoa  arriTcd  on  the  9th  oF  Janu- 
ary, about  twenty  days  before  the  squa- 
dron lell  in  with  the  coast.  However, 
he  had  the  sstisfHction  to  leam,  that  her 
return  was  fixed  for  the  3d  of  ftlarch. 
This  was  very  agreeable  information,  as 
the  specie  for  which  she  hod  sold  her 
curgo,  would  render  her  a  much  more 
valuable  prize  than  she  would  have  been 
before  her  arrival  at  Acapulco. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  the  gcdleon, 
not  doubling  that  she  would  soon  be  in 
their  possemion ;  for  though  the  crews  of 
the  squadron  amounted  in  all  to  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  thirty,  boys  iti- 
eluded,  and  the  hands  on  board  the 
galleon  were  generally  double  that  num- 
ber, yet  there  was  not  a  person  on 
board  the  British  ships  who  had  any 
oilier  fear  Ihan  that  of  lier  not  sailing  at 
the  time  appointed.  Anson's  fleet  con- 
sisled  of  five  ships  and  two  cutlers ;  with 
the  ships  he  formed  a  chain,  command- 
ing anexUnt  of  about  twenty  leagues,  at 
such  a   distance  from  Uie  harbour  of 


Acapulco  as  not  lo  be  seen  fnxn  the 
shore,  and  sent  the  two  cutters  every 
nigbt  neaiEr  the  shore,  with  orders  to 
stand  off  again  at  the  approach  of  day. 
In  ihis  disposition,  they  awaited  the  ap- 
pointed lime  with  theutmost  impatience. 
The  Wisbed-for  day  dawned  at  last,  and 
every  eye  in  the  fleet  gazed  anxiously  to- 
wards die  land.  The  sun  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  no  ship  appeared. 
Another  day  passed,  and  then  a  third,  in 
fruitless  expectation.  In  short,  aher 
waiting,  lo  no  purpose,  till  Ihe  33d,  the 
commodore  ratioaally  concluded,  that 
the  galleon  was  detained  till  the  following 
year,  which  was  really  the  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  bai^  having  been  seen 
by  the  enemy  when  she  was  sent  to  dis- 
cover the  harbour  of  Acapulco. 

Afler  remaining  on  this  station  as 
long  as  his  supplies  of  wood  and  water 
would  allow.  Commodore  Anson  deter- 
mined on  a  voy^e  to  China;  and, 
having  arranged  to  recruit  his  stores  at 
Chequetun,  about  thirty  leagues  west  of 
Acapulco,  he  steered  directly  for  that 
harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7lh  of 
April.  His  Ural  business  here,  after  a 
vain  attempt  lo  open  an  intercourse  with 
the  Datives,  was  lo  destroy  three  of  his 
ships,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  crews  of 
the  men  of  war,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
undertake,  with  more  safely,  tlie  passage 
across  the  Pacific.  Having  watered  and 
provisioned  bis  two  remaining  sliips,  the 
Centurion  and  Ihe  Gloucester,  Ihe  com- 
modore weighed  anchor  on  the  38th  of 
April,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage- 
Alter  experiencing  much  bod  weather. 
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the  Gloucester,  having  lost  most  of  her 
sfMLTS,  became  so  leaky,  that,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  her  any  longer  above  water ;  ac- 
cordingly the  crew  was  removed  to  the 
Centurion,  and  the  Gloucester  was  set 
on  fire.  On  the  38th  the  Centurion  ar- 
rived at  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
islands.  By  this  time  the  crew  had 
suffered  so  much  from  sickness  and 
death,  that  scarcely  a  hundred  men  re- 
mained fit  for  duty.  They  were  imme* 
diately  landed  for  tlie  recovery  of  their 
health,  and,  ifter  remaining  on  the  island 
till  the  21st  of  October,  the  Ceuturion 
again  stood  out  to  sea,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  near  the  city  of  Macao,  on  the 
12th  of  November. 

After  nuiny  provoking  delays  and  dif- 
ficulties, Anson  obtained  permission 
from  the  Chinese  government  to  repair 
his  ship,  and  replenish  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions ;  which  oeing  at  length  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  he  put  to  sea  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1743,  and  resolved  once 
more  to  try  to  intercept  Uie  Acapuloo 
ship  in  her  passage  to  Manilla.  With 
this  intention,  he  returned  to  the  Phil- 
lippine  islands,  and  cruised  off  Cape 
Eispiritu  Santo,  on  the  Island  of  Samuel, 
that  being  the  first  land  generally  made 
by  the  galleons.  He  continued  cruizing 
on  this  station  till  the  20th  of  June,  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  whole  crew,  they  discovered 
a  sail  from  the  mast-^iead,  and  there  was 
now  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  long- 
expected  galleon.  The  commodore  im- 
mediately stood  towards  her,  and,  at 
half-past  seven,  she  was  visible  from  the 
Centurion's  deck;  at  which  time  the 
galleon  fired  a  gun,  and  look  in  her  top- 
gallant sails,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  signal  for  assistance,  and  the  commo- 
dore, by  way  of  amusing  her,  fired  a  gun 
to  leeward.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gal- 
leon did  not  change  her  course,  but,  to 
the  commodore's  surprise,  bore  down 
upon  him  ;  for  he  could  hardly  believe, 
what  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  case, 
that  she  knew  his  ship,  and  resolved  to 
fight  him. 

About  noon  the  galleon  hauled  up  her 
foresail,  and  brought  to  on  her  top-sails, 
hoisting  Spanish  colours,  and  havmg  the 
standard  of  Spain  Hying  at  the  top-gal- 
lant-mast-head. Meanwhile  Mr.  Anson 
picked  out  about  thirty  of  his  best  marks- 


men, whom  he  distributed  into  Us  topa; 
and,  as  he  had  not  hands  enou^  left  to 
quarter  a  sufficient  number  io  the  custo- 
mary manner  to  each  gun,  he,  oo  her 
lower  tier,  fixed  only  two  men  to  exh 
gun,  who  were  to  be  solely  employed  id 
loading  it,  while  the  rest  of  his  people 
were  divided  into  different  gaogi  of  tea 
or  twelve  men  each,  who.  were  to  be  con- 
tinually moving  about  the  decks,  to  niQ 
out  and  fire  such  guns  as  were  loaded; 
by  which  management  he  was  enabled  to 
make  use  of  all  his  guns ;  and,  instead 
of  whole  broadsides,  with  intervals  be- 
tween them,  to  keep  up  a  constant  lire 
without  intermission;  from  which  he 
hoped  to  procure  great  adTantsges:  for 
it  is  usual  with  the  Spaniards,  wben  thn 
see  a  broadside  preparing,  to  fall  down 
upon  the  decks,  and  to  continue  in  ihii 
posture  till  it  is  given ;  afler  which  tbej 
rise  again,  and,  ^thinking  the  danger  to 
be  for  some  time  over,  fire  with  gittt 
briskness  till  anotlier  broadside  is  rcwiy; 
and,  therefore,  firing  gun  by  gun  rea- 
dered  this  impossible.  The  Centurion 
now  approached  the  galleon  fiut,  boi 
several  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  oittn 
obscured  her  fifom  their  sight.  However, 
when  it  cleared  up,  they  perceived  her 
resolutely  lying  to.  About  one  o'clock, 
the  Centurion  being  within  gun*ihotof 
the  enemy,  hoisted  her  broad  peodaot 
and  colours ;  and  the  commodoce  p^' 
ceiving  that  the  Spaniards  had  till  ^n 
neglected  clearing  their  ship,  and  were 
throwing  their  cattle  and  lumber  orer- 
board,  he  gave  orders  to  fire  upon  theoi 
with  their  chase-guns  to  diiUub  them  in 
their  work,  and  prevent  tlieir  compto^ 
it,  though  he  had  before  given  general 
directions  not  to  engage  before  they  were 
within  pistol-shot.  The  galleon  instantly 
returned  the  fire  with  two  of  her  stwa- 
chace ;  and  the  Centurion  gelling  b« 
sprit-sail-yard  fore  and  af>,  that,  if  neces* 
sary,  she  might  be  ready  for  boardii^. 
the  Spaniards  in  a  bravado  also  ri^ 
their  sprit-sail  fore  and  aa.  The  C^* 
turion  soon  aAer  came  abreast  of  ^ 
enemy,  within  pistol-shot,  when  the  w- 
gagement  began  in  earnest ;  and,  for  ue 
first  half-hour,  Mr.  Anson  over-reached 
the  galleon  and  lay  on  her  bow,  wbertj 
from  the  wideneas  of  his  ports,  he  could 
traverse  almost  all  his  guns  upon  uie 
enemy,  while  the  galleon  could  hn»?^^v 
tt  part  of  her's  to  bear.    At  the  W^' 
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ning  of  th«  action,  the  mats  with  which  the 
Spaniards  had  stuffed  their  netting  took 
fire,  and,  huming  violently,  blazed  up 
near  half  as  high  as  the  mizen-top.  This 
accident,  which  Was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  Centurion  s  wads,  filled 
the  enemy  with  the  utmost  terror,  and 
also  alarmed  the  commodore,  who  was 
in  pain,  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
galleon's  being  burned,  and  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  suffering  by  her  driving  on 
board  him.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
at  last  freed  themselves  from  the  fire,  by 
cutting  away  the  netting,  and  tumbling 
the  whole  heap,  which  was  in  flames,  into 
the  sea.  Meanwhile  the  Centurion  kept 
her  first  ad\'antageous  position,  firing  her 
guns  with  great  briskness  and  regularity, 
while  the  galleon's  decks  lay  open  to  her 
top-men,  who,  having  at  their  first  volley 
driven  the  Spaniards  from  their  tops, 
made  prodigious  havoc  with  their  small 
arros^  killing  or  wounding  every  officer, 
but  one,  that  appeared  on  the  quarter- 
dock,  and  in  particular  wounding  trie  com- 
mander of  the  galleon  himself.  But  when 
the  Centurion  had  continued  in  this  ad- 
vantageous situation  about  half  an  hour, 
she  lost  the  superiority  she  had  gained 
by  it,  and  was  close  alongside  the  galleon, 
who  continued  firing  briskly  for  near  an 
hour  longer;  yet,  in  thfs  posture,  the 
commodore's  grape-shot  so  eff*ectually 
swept  their  decks,  and  the  number  of 
their  slain  and  wounded  became  so  con- 
siderable, that  they  began  to  fall  into 
great  disorder;  and  the  ships  were  so 
near,  that  some  of  the  Spanish  oflliccrs 
were  seen  running  about  with  much  assi- 
duity to  prevent  the  men  from  deserting 
iheir  quarters.  But  their  endeavours 
were  vain ;  for  afler  they  had,  as  a  last 
effort,  fired  five  or  six  guns,  with  more 
judgment  than  usual,  they  submitted; 
and,  as  the  galleon's  colours  were,  in  the 
l>eginning  of  the  action,  singed  off  the 
en<iign  staff,  she  struck  the  standard  at 
her  main- top-gallant-mast  head. 

This  valuable  prize,  which  amounted 
to  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
was  called  the  Nostra  Signora  de  Caba- 
flonga,  and  Was  commanded  hy  Don 
Jeronimo  de  Mentero,  a  Portuguese, 
who  was  an  officer  distinguishetl  by  his 
^kil!  and  courage.  The  galleon  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Centurion,  and 
hud  550  men,  and  36  guns  mounted  for 
action,  besides  28  pedreroes  in  her  gun- 


wale, quarters,  and  tops,  each  of  which 
carried  a  four-pound  ball.  She  had  67 
men  killed  in  the  action,  and  84  wounded ; 
while  the  Centurion  had  only  two  killed, 
and  a  lieutenant  and  sUteen  wounded ; 
all  of  whom  recovered,  except  one.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  transport  on 
board,  when,  after  their  numerous  disap- 
pointments, they  at  last  saw  their  wishes 
accomplished.  But  this  sudden  joy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  as  suddenly 
damped  by  a  most  dreadful  accident,  for 
the  galleon  had  no  sooner  struck,  than  one 
of  the  lieutenants,  coming  to  congratu- 
late the  commodore  on  his  prize,  whis- 
pered him,  that  the  Centurion  was  dan- 
gerously on  fire  near  the  powder-room. 
Mr.  Anson  received  this  oreadful  news 
without  any  apparent  "emotion ;  and, 
taking  care  not  to  alarm  his  people,  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  extinguishing  the 
fire,  which  was  happily  done  in  a  short 
time,  though  its  appearance  at  first  was 
extremely  terrible.  Some  cartridges  had 
been  blown  up  by  accident  between 
decks,  and  the  blast  had  communicated 
its  flame  to  a  quantity  of  oakum  in  the 
after-hatchway,  near  the  powder  room, 
where  the  smoke  of  the  oakum  occa- 
sioned the  apprehension  of  a  more  ex- 
tended and  oreadful  conflagration,  and 
even  the  hopes  of  avoiding  its  fury,  by 
escaping  on  board  the  prize,  had  van- 
ished; for,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
galleon  fell  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
the  Centurion,  though  she  was  happily 
cleared  without  doing  or  receiving  any 
considerable  damage. 

The  treasure  on  board  the  galleon 
consisted  of  1,313,843  pieces  of  eight, 
and  35,682  ounces  of  virgin  silver,  be- 
sides some  cochineal  and  other  mer- 
chandise, amounting  in  the  whole  to 
£313,000  sterling. 

The  commodore  being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  reward  of  his  toil,  dangers, 
perseverance,  and  resolution,  with  a  crew 
on  board  whose  felicity  cannot  be  easily 
imagined,  returned  to  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, where  he  came  to  an  anchor  on  the 
14lh  of  July.  His  sole  intention  being 
to  lay  in  the  stores  necessary  for  his  voy- 
nge  to  England,  he  applies}  immediately 
to  the  Chinese  government,  for  leave  to 
victual  his  ship ;  but  such  is  the  suspi- 
cious folly  and  absurd  policy  of  that 
people,  that  afler  five  months'  delay,  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  insist  on  an  audi- 
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ence  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  before  be 
could  be  suppliea.  Immediately  after 
this  audience,  his  stores  were  sent  on 
board ;  and  on  the  7th  December,  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  immoored,  and 
fell  down  the  river.  On  the  12th,  they 
anchored  before  the  town  of  Macao, 
where  Mr.  Anson  sold  the  Spanish  gal- 
leon for  6,000  dollars,  and  on  the  15th 
proceeded  on  his  voyage.  He  arrived 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  1  lih 
of  March,  and  sailing  from  thence  on 
the  3d  of  April,  came  to  an  anchor  at 
Spithead,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1744. 


ANKCDOTES  OF  THE  ACTION  BETWEEN  THE 
NVMPHE  AND  THE  CLEOPATRA. 

In  tlie  action  between  the  Nymphe, 
commanded  by  Captain  Pellew,  and  the 
Cleopatra,  a  French  frigate  of  superior 
force,  the  crew  of  the  former  fought  with 
steadiness  and  gallantry  above  all  praise. 

A  lad,  who  had  served  in  the  Win- 
chelsea  as  barber*s  boy,  was  made  second 
captain  of  one  of  the  main-deck  guns. 
Tlie  captain  being  killed,  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  gun,  and  through 
the  rest  of  the  arrtion.  Captain  Pellew 
heard  him  from  the  gangway,  give  the 
word  for  all  the  successive  steps  of  load- 
ing and  pointing,  as  if  they  had  been 
only  in  exercise.  In  the  heat  of  action, 
one  of  the  men  came  from  the  main-deck 
to  ask  the  captain  what  he  must  do,  for 
that  all  the  men  at  his  gun  were  killed  or 
wounded  but  himself,  and  he  had  been 
trying  to  fight  it  alone,  but  could  not. 
Another,  who  had  joined  but  the  day 
before,  was  found  seated  on  a  gun-car- 
riage, complaining  that  he  had  b«en  very 
well  as  long  as  he  was  fighting,  but  that 
his  sickness  returned  as  soon  as  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  leg,  it  smarted  so 
much.  It  was  found  that  he  had  received 
a  musket-ball  in  it.  Captain  MuUon, 
who  commanded  the  French  frigate,  was 
killed.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  in  the 
back,  and  carried  away  a  great  part  of 
his  left  hip.  Even  at  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment he  tblt  the  iipportance  of  destroy- 
ing tlie  signals  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket ;  but,  in  his  dying  agony,  he  took 
out  his  commission  in  mistake,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  act  of  devouring  it — a  troit 
of  devoted  heroism  never  surpassed  by 
any  officer  of  any  nation.  These  signals, 


so  valuable  as  long  as  the  enemy  did  not 
know  them  to  be  in  the  posxssoo  of  the 
British,  when  the  Cleopi^  suireDdered, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Peikv, 
who  delivered  them  to  tiie  Admiiahy. 


A  Luxuarors  bivouac. 

The  room  in  which  I  and  my  caplaio 
were  quartered,  would  have  pfcsnted  a 
strange  spectacle  to  a  man  soddealy 
transplanted  from  the  haunts  of  cinhst^ 
society.  The  walls  were  white- va^ted, 
and  Uie  little  square  windows  wkielu 
through  the  exertion  of  some  interest  ^^ 
ingenuity,  we  had  preserved  firom  Uiac 
bricked  up,  boasted  of  notliiog  bnta  \titt 
of  rickety  window-frames,  the  glass  (^ 
which  had  long  since  departed.  At  oar 
end  of  the  room,  in  a  dark  aiSne,  va^ 
our  straw ;  and,  at  another,  a  loos:  broc  h, 
a  three-legged  chair,  saved  from  tkf 
burning  of  the  pic^uet  fire,  and  a  rud^ 
oaken  table,  covered  with  bottles  of  nioe, 
pipkins  of  water,  and  a  rabblf-rvN^' 
of  hair-brushes,  shoe-brushes,  tootb- 
brushes,  tins  of  blacking,  scrap;»  of  brr^, 
rations  of  beef,  and  bunches  of  odon- 
ferous  onions  for  the  soup.  In  one  cor- 
ner reclined  a  couple  of  loaded  mQiket« 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Carlists,  and  nrat*! 
the  walls  were  hung  jackets,  caulnfi.-^ 
telescopes  and  pantaloons*  Our^hatUTH 
de  amine  consisted  of  a  fryiog^paa,  €fK 
noseless  jug,  and  an  earthem  howU  tb&i 
served  the  manifold  purposes  of  ciipanJ 
saucer,  washing-basin,  and  soup  tiB«ea< 
I  had  no  idea  that  any  European  coon- 
try  could  send  forth  such  plagues  ol  wr- 
min  as  tormented  us  in  this  convcst 
Nightly,  as  we  were  dropping  off  to 
sleep,  a  whole  battalion  of  Carlist  iA* 
sallied  forth  from  their  nooks  and  kidjuc 
places,  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  pffi>- 
foundest  slumber,  while  the  uab^ipT 
victims  scratched  and  groaned*  arsi 
groaned  and  scratched,  in  wretched  mt- 
lessness  till  the  morning,  wh«o  their  liod^ 
were  found  covered  with  white  bkArli#* 
as  big  as  sixpences,  which,  gnduaUj 
subsiding  into  little  red  freckles,  ga^v 
tlie  whole  body  an  appearance  of  lKl^J 
smitten  with  measles  or  smalt-pcn. 


London ; — Printed  by  Joscro  Last,  s, 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1837. 


RODNEY'S  ACTION  WITH  DE  GRASSB. 


On  the  19ih  of  Febniarjr,  ITBS,  Ad- 
miral Hodoeyarrived  in  the  West  Indies 
with  ft  itnm^  lEinftircement  of  ships  from 
England,  and  resumed  the  commaad. 
Great  prepaiations  were  now  msking, 
both  hy  the  French  and  Spaniards,  for 
the  iiiTBiion  of  Jamaica.  Sir  George 
Rodney's  first  object  was  to  intercept  a 
large  convoy  of  troops,  provisions,  tut. 
expected  from  Europe,  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed ;  the  enemy  found 
mean*  to  CKape  his  vigilance.  It  was 
of  the  French  admiral,  De 


Join  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Solano, 
who  was  awaiting  his  arrival,  to  make, 
in  conjunction,  the  pre-concerted  at- 
uck  on  Jamaica.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  at  day-break,  the  French  fleet 
left  the  harbour  of  FoK  Royal.  Ad- 
Vol..  II. 


miral  Rodney  instantly  made  the  tignal 
for  a  general  chace ;  ud,  early  the  next 
morning,  he  came  up  with  the  enemf 
under  Dominique,  where  the  van  of  the 
English  engaged  the  rear  of  the  French : 
the  continued  calmi,  however,  prevented 
a  general  or  close  action.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  a  fresh  gale  »prang  up; 
the  chace  was  renewed  ;  and,  towards 
evening,  the  headmost  ships  of  the  van 
gained  so  much  on  one  or  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  dam^^  in  a  late  action, 
that  De  Grasse  thought  it  necessary  to 
bear  down  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them.  Sir  George  Rodoey,  who  had 
eagerly  watched  and  wailed  for  this  op- 
porluniiy,  now  mansuvred  the  fleet  with 
such  skill  as  to  gain  the  windward  of  the 
enemy  during  the  nigbt,  and  entirely  to 
prevent  their  retreat.    At  seven  in  the 
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rooming  of  tlie   12th,  the  two  fleets, 
ranged  in  lines  directly  opposite,  en- 
gaged with  the  greatest  fuiy.    Rodney's 
fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  sail  of  the 
line :  that  of  De  Grasse  only  to  thirty- 
four,  hut  higher  rates,  with  superior 
weight  of  metal.     The  French  ships 
being  crowded  with  men,  the  carnage  was 
prodigious';   but  no  visible  impression 
was  made,  or  material  advantage  gained, 
till  about  noon,  when  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney, in  the  Formidable,  followed  by  his 
seconds,  the  Namur  and  the  Duke,  suc- 
cessfully broke   through   the   enemy's 
line,    about   three  ships  short  of  the 
centre,  where   the    Count   de    Grasse 
commanded    in    the    Ville   de    Paris. 
Promptly  supported  by  the  remainder 
of  his  division,  Sir  George  wore  round 
close  upon   the  enemy,  and   actually 
separated  their  line,  placing  the  ceptral 
ships  of  the  French  oetween  two  fires. 
This  manoeuvre  proved  decisive.    The 
French,  however,  continued  to  fight  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  the  battle  lasted 
till  sun-set.    The  Caesar  was  the  first 
ship  which  struck  her  colours,  having 
lost  her  captain,  and  being  reduced  to  a 
wreck  by  her  adversary's  fire.     Soon 
afterwards  she  blew  up,  and  all  her  crew 
perished..    The  Gloneux,  the  Hector, 
the  Ardent,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Casar ;  and  the  Diadem  went  down  b^ 
a  single  broadside.     The  Ville  de  Pans 
still  held  out,  though  reduced  to  a  perfect 
virreck,  till  having  three  men  only  left 
alive  and  unhurt  on  the  upper  deck,  she 
struck  to  Admiral  Hood,  in  theBarfleur, 
just  at  sun-set.    Night  only  closed  the 
nction:    the  shattered  remains  of   the 
French  fleet  crowded  all  the  sail  they 
could  make  for  Cape  Francois,  and  in 
the  morning  were  out  of  sight.      Sir 
Samuel  Hood  being  detached  to  pursue 
them,  came  up  with  five  sail  off  Porto 
Rico,  and  captured  the  Jason  and  Caton 
ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates ;  the 
third  with  difficulty  clearing  the  Mona 
passage. — ^This  was  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  decisive 
victories  ever  obtained    by  the    naval 
prowess  of  Britain.    Tlie  number  of  men 
slain  in  this  action,  and  in  that  of  the 
9th,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  is  esti- 
mated at  3000  men,  and  the  wounded 
were   nearly   double;    so   that,  taking 
the  prisoners  on  board  the  captured  ships 
also  into  the  computation,  the  French 


must  have  sustained  a  loss  of  10,000  or 
12,000  men.  Their  fleet  bad  on  boaid 
the  land  forces  intended  for  the  Jamaica 
expedition ;  and  the  whole  train  of  ar- 
lill^ry,  with  thirty-six  chests  of  manej , 
destined  for  the  use  and  subsiateoce  of 
the  troops,  were  found  on  boaid  th? 
Ville  de  Paris,  and  the  other  captnied 
ships.  The  designs  of  the  confederated 
powers  were  thus  completely  frustnted, 
whilst  tlie  loss  of  men,  including  kilWd 
and  wounded,  on  the  part  of  Uie  Eaf- 
lish,  did  not  exceed  1100.  Sir  Geoigf 
Bridges  Rodney  was  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Biioo 
Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  a  peroetual  annuity  of 
2000/.  was  annexed  to  the  title. 

In  this  memorable  engagement,  Locd 
Robert  Manners,  son  of  the  greil  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  received  so  dai^enms  a 
wound,  that  he  died  on  his  pattM  to 
England,  in  the  twen^-fifth  year  of  bis 
age ;  he  was  a  young  officer  of  dxttin- 
guished  abilities,  and  universallj  taoMnt- 
ed  in  the  navy. 

THB   RED   FLAG  AT  THE   FOBS. 
By  thft  OU  Saitmr, 

Never  shall  I  foiget  my  emotioai  on 
first  ascending  the  tide  of  the  ihip  in 
which  I  commenced  my  career  «»  a 
sailor.  It  was  just  about  the  lime  wbea 
Nelson  and  the  Nile  was  tha  uahrvnal 
theme  of  conversation  ;  our  theatnp^ 
echoed  to  the  shout  of  ^  Rule  Britan- 
nia,'' and  the  senate-house  ran^  with 
plaudits  for  the  achievements  of  naval 
valor.  But,  ah,  how  few  who  lejoierd 
in  the  triumphs  of  victory,  gave  om 
thought  to  the  hardships,  pnvauons, 
and  oppressions,  under  which  the  gal- 
lant seaman  laboured!  Boy  Uke,  I 
thought  it  was  a  Jovial  life ;  and  wbni 
standing  on  the  &ck,  with  the  Brit^ 
ensign  floating  at  the  peak,  and  the  Ml- 
dogs  peeping  from  the  port-holes,  I  MVi 
"  ay,  every  inch  a  hero.  Bendes,  ^t^rt 
was  my  handsome  uniform ^  with  hn^M. 
gilt  buttons,  bearing,  the  impress  of  thr 
anchor,  and  my  dirk,  just  long  e&oa*:^ 
to  spit  a  partridge,  swinging  lik«ac£«i'<' 
skewer  by  iny  side,  and  a  lentliem  (•<••. 
with  two  fierce  lions' heads  in  frool»»o*'^, 
that  summit  of  a  schoolboy*)  auibitiic<». 
the  rocked  hat  and  gold  rostrties.  WHjM 
child  of  twelve  yeant  «ould  rwirt  th* 
temptation?    So  I  e*en  kissed  my 
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mother — who  used  lo  compare  the 
rattling  of  the  rain,  as  it  ran  down  the 
spout  into  the  water-butt,  to  the  roaring 
of  the  waves,  and  for  whom  gilded  but- 
tons and  cocked-up  hats  had  no  charms 
— shook  my  father  by  the  hand,  as  he 
gave  me  the  bill  for  my  outfit,  to  make 
me  (by  calculating  the  expense)  more 
careful  of  my  clothes — threw  my  arms 
round  the  neck  of  my  weeping  sister, 
whilst  she  slily  thrust  something  in  my 
waislGoat  podket,  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  all  her  own  private  little  store 
of  cash — and  away  I  started,  with  glory 
in  my  eye,  to  leave  '^  home,  sweet  home,'' 
fiu*  behind  me. 

The  ship  which  I  was  going  to  join 
was  a  fine  dashing  frigate,  commanded 
by  a  friend  of  my  father's  friend,  to 
whom  I  received  the  most  handsome 
recommendations*  I  say  friend  of  my 
father's  friend,  for  such  he  was  repre* 
sented  to  roe  ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  worthy 
dad  was  a  freeman  of  no  contemptible 
borough,  besides  holding  a  considerable 
influence  over  a  certain  number  of  inde-' 
pendent  voters;  and  oue  of  thecandi- 
dalesy  whilst  canvassing  for  the  general 
ele(^n,  had  declared  that  **  I  was  cut 
out  for  a  sailor ;"  that  *'  he  had  interest 
at  the  Admiralty,''  and  made  no  doubt 
that,  by  diligence  and  attention,  I  should 
soon  carry  die  '^  red  flag  at  the  fore."  I 
thought  so  too ;  but  what  the  '<  red  flag 
at  the  fore"  meant,  I  was  just  as  igiio- 
rant  as  I  was  of  cuckoo-clock  making. 
Nevertheless,  it  sounded  well ;  the  can- 
didate became  an  M.  P.  and  I  was  sent 
on  board,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
and  about  as  much  patronized  as  a 
widow's  pig  upon  a  village  green. 

I  bad  never  seen  a  ship — I  had  never 
seen  the  sea ;  and  when  the  wide  ocean 
burst  upon  my  view,  rolling  its  mighty 
billows  in  majestic  grandeur,  I  began  to 
think  that  they  were  not  the  most  plea- 
sant things  in  life  to  play  with,  particu- 
larly for  such  a  little  fellow  as  myself ; 
but  when  the  stupendous  bulwarks  of 
Britain  appeared,  as  they  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  with  their  shining  sides  re- 
flected in  the  waves,  and  their  bright 
ensigns  flashing  in  the  sun,  fear  gave 
way  to  admiration,  and  I  began  to 
sing-- 

•*  I'm  a  ioUy  roving  tar, 
Fcuiiiff  neither  wound  nor  scar, 
And  many  atiifUtiali  brMic  ttttn  Iultc  I  -«-"  » 


But,  bless  your  heart !  I  had  seen 
nothing  then  ;  nevertheless  I  thought  of 
the  **  red  flag  at  tlie  fore ;"  and  as  the 
boat  lightly  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
dark  blue  waters,  a  feeling  of  honest 
pride  swelled  in  ray  little  breast — ^hence- 
forward, I  was  to  be  devoted  to  my  king 
and  country. 

Tlie  first  lieutenant  received  me  very 
graciously.  The  wonders  which  every 
where  presented  themselves, almost  over- 
whelmed me  with  astonishment  and 
delight.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  of  long 
duration;  for  a  youngster,  about  my 
own  age,  accompanied  me  to  the  cock- 
pit, where  I  was  to  take  up  my  abode. 
The  dark  cavern  which  formed  the  mess- 
berth,  where  a  ray  of  day-light  never 
entered,  seemed  rather  horrible  to  my 
imaginatiou,  and  the  motley  group  of  all 
ages,  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  that  filled 
it,  did  not  inspire  me  with  much  confi- 
dence. 

At  the  door  stood  a  stout  negro, 
scarcely  visible,  except  by  bis  white 
teeth,  and  his  rolling  eyes,  which  strongly 
reminded  me  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
monster  in  the  cave,  and  a  little  sprig  of 
a  midshipman  was  venting  imprecations 
on  him  for  not  having  the  dinner  ready. 
Surrounding  a  table  inside  the  berth, 
which  was  illumined  by  two  <fu»ir/ can- 
dles, that  appeared  as  if  they  had  never 
reached  their  proper  growth,  sat  eight  or 
ten  small  officers,  employed  in  various 
ways.  One  was  playing  a  difficult  piece 
of  music  on  the  flute,  with  the  notes 
placed  before  him,  propped  up  by  a 
quart  bottle.  A  companion,  to  annoy 
and  ridicule  him,  had  put  liis  pocket- 
comb  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  and 
applying  it  to  his  mouth,  produced  a 
sound  more  execrable  than  the  bagpipes, 
yet  still  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  tune. 
Two  youths  in  the  fartliest  corner  had 
quarrelled,  and  were  settling  their  dis- 
pute in  a  boxing  match .  Another  seemed 
totally  abstracted  from  the  scene,  and 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  was  con- 
templating tlie  miniature  of  a  fair-haired 
girl,  whose  mild  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
love  and  constancy.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  two  youngsters,  with  a 
treatise  on  seamanship  before  them,  were 
arguing,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  on  their 
proficiency  in  naval  tactics.  At  the 
head  of  the  table,  an  old  master's  mate 
was  exerdsiog  his  authority  in  presenring 
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peace;  but  as  he  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  mixing  a  good  stiff  glass  of 
grog,  his  orders  were  either  disregarded 
or  laughed  at.  But  there  was  one  pale- 
faced  lad,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
intellectual  expression,  whom  I  shall 
never  forget.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a 
small  writing-desk  berore  him,  and  on 
it  lay  a  letter,  the  writer  of  which,  not 
satisfied  with  filling  up  each  page  with 
black  ink,  had  crossed  the  lines  with 
red  ;  and  this  letter  he  was  endeavouring 
to  answer.  The  noise  had  disturbed 
him,  for  sheet  after  sheet  had  been  torn 
up,  and  lay  in  a  pile  by  his  side.  He 
looked  at  the  combatants,  and  a  gentle 
murmur  escaped  him ;  he  turned  to  the 
musicians,  and  a  smile  lighted  up  his 
features :  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
youth,  whose  thoughts  were  with  the 
pole-star  of  his  affections,  and  a  shade  of 
melancholy  sat  upon  his  brow.  At  this 
moment,  he  caught  sight  of  me  as  I 
stood  at  the  door,  undetermined  whether 
to  advance  or  recede,  and  his  hand  was 
instantly  extended.  He  closed  his  desk, 
remarking  that  ''his  sister  must  wait 
anotlier  day,''  and — but  why  need  I  re- 
count every  particular  ? — from  that  hour 
we  were  friends. 

Ay,  how  often,  when  the  pale  moon 
at  midnight  had  thrown  her  silver  beams 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  or  when 
the  star-gemmed  canopy  of  heaven  has 
glistened  with  its  myriads  of  glories, 
have  we  two  stood  together,  holding 
sweet  converse  on  the  past,  and  pictur- 
ing bright  scenes  of  future  fame  1  Yes, 
hand  in  hand  we  have  stood,  like  bro- 
thers, talking  of  those  sweet  spots,  en- 
deared by  every  tie  of  fond  regard,  where 
first  we  revelled  in  our  infancy.  Yet, 
oh,  God ! — the  vision  is  even  now  before 
me — when  I  beheld  that  pale-faced  youth 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death — those 
features,  full  of  mild  benevolence,  still 
more  deadly  in  their  hue,  and  hideous  in 
convulsive  writhings— 4he  hand  that  I 
had  so  often  pressed  with  real  unabated 
friendship,  dyed  in  the  life-stream  from 
his  heart,  as  he  worked  his  fingers  in  the 
deep  wound  that  dismissed  his  noble 
spirit.  It  was  in  action,  when  rage  and 
vengeance  lashed  the  passions  into  fury. 
Yes  1  there  he  fell,  and  the  ocean  was  ms 
grave. 

But,  to  return  to  my  introduction. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  I  en- 


tered the  berth,  the  cjuarter-masler  eune 
down,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Moriaity  was 
below.  A  fine  handsome  yoQDg  mftn, 
about  two  and  twenty,  immediaidy  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  "  Hef€*8  a 
letter  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  quarter- 
master, **  with  the  admiralty  seal  oo  the 
back,  and  a  direction  full  of  aheep-aha&ks 
and  long  splices  in  the  front.'' 

*'  Eh,  eh,  Johnson,"  replied  the  yoong 
officer;  "  the  old  story  I  suppose.  The 
door  of  promotion  is  shot,  and,  by  and 
by,  I  dare  say,  they'll  send  me  woid  thai 
the  key's  lost.  But  let  us  see*  job  old 
sea  dragon,  and  don't  stand  tuming  and 
turning  it  over  there,  like  a  lapland 
witch  at  her  incantations." 

The  veteran  was  examining  the  leocr 
with  rather  an  inquisitive  eye  ;  far  his 
other  eye  was  on  an  equally  inquisHorial 
visit  to  a  full  bottle  of  rum,  that  stood  on 
the  table :  and  he  hesitated  to  give  op 
his  charge  to  the  young  officer,  who  1 
now  perceived  had  his  right  ann  in  a 
sling,  in  consequence,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  of  a  wound  received  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Aboukir. 

'*  Cantations,  or  no  cantatiotts,  8cr«** 
replied  the  old  quartermaster,  **  this  here 
letter  weighs  heavy;  and  I've  hees 
close  hauled  for  these  two  days  past; 
and  its  dry  work,  sir,  that  tack  ana  half 
tack." 

'*  Well,  well,  Johnson,"  rejoined  the 
midshipman;  "you  want  a  glan  of 
grog,  and  you  shall  have  it ;  t<^ 


give  him  one,  d'ye  hear?  And  now  hand 
over  the  scrawl." 

<<  £y,  ey,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  if 
I  am't  freighted  with  a  pair  of  wkhe 
lapelles— put  some  more  rum  in,  yoo 
black  angel  !--then  call  old  JohoMD  a 
lubber,  that*s  all."  Moriaity  laagfaed ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  took  the  k^ 
ter  with  some  degree  of  tremor,  espe- 
cially as  one  of  tite  youngslen  jocosely 
addressed  him  as  Lieuitnant  Moriarty . 

*<  Hold  your  prating,  simpleton  P 
he;  ^'you  won't  find  commissiott 

{)lentiful  when  you  come  to  my  age, 
ess  you  happen  to  be  a  stimy  slap  of 
nobility,  or  have  strong  parhaoMiMiy 
interest  to  back  yon." 

The  old  quarter-master  had  becA 
wrangling  with  the  black  steward  fer 
another  drop,  and  then,  holding  op  hta 
grog,  exclaimed,  "  Your  health,  Lievie^ 
nant  Moriarty  1  and  I  hope  I  shall  fii« 
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to  see  you  cany  the  'led  flag  at  the 
fore.' " 

'<  With  all  my  heart,  Johnson/'  replied 
Moriarty,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  plea- 
sore,  for  the  letter  was  now  unfolded ; 
and  see,  here  is  the  first  step  np  the  rat- 
lines, sure  enough ;  whether  I  shall  ever 
reach  the  mast-head  or  not,  is  another 
thing." 

It  was  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  to 
go  on  shore,  and  receive  his  commission ; 
and  every  one  crowded  round  him  full 
of  congratulations . 

I  cannot  say  but  I  felt  a  little  jealous 
about  the  *'red  flag  at  the  fore;" 
for  I  considered  that  as  my  exclusive 
right,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it 
meant,  fiut  I  was  soon  enlightened  on 
the  subject ;  for,  being  naturally  com- 
municative, I  mentioned  my  expectation 
of  getting  the  ''red  flag  at  the  fore" 
during  dinner,  and  several  of  the  little 
midshipmen  nearly  choked  themselves 
with  laughing  at  me.  I  then  learned, 
that  the ''  red  flag  at  the  fore"  was  the 
distinction  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
red  ;  a  station  that  not  more  than  one 
oflScer  in  five  thousand  ever  attained,  and 
even  then  only  through  very  distinguished 
merit,  or  peculiar  good  fortune.  Never- 
theleesy  I  was  nothing  daunted,  and  the 
**  red  flag  at  tiie  fore"  urged  me  on. 

We  sailed  a  few  days  afterwards  vrith 
a  convoy  for  Bombay  and  China,  but 
destined  to  cruise  ourselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  bad  not  quitted   port  more  than  a 
week  when  we  encountered  a  very  severe 
gale.     It  was  the  first  time  I  had  beheld 
the   sea  in  such  commotion,  and  the 
spectacle  vras  awfully  grand.   The  noble 
ship  was  borne  like  a  weed  upon  the 
ocean*  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest,  which 
howled  through  the  rigging,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  shouts  of  the  seamen,  while 
furling  the  heavy  sails  upon  the  yards. 
Billow  after  billow  beat  over  us ;  and  as 
the  rolling  waves  dashed  up  their  frothy 
crests  to  heaven,  roaring  in  tlie  wildness 
of  thehr  fury,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  different  the  noise  was  from  the  com- 
parison of  my  poor  mother,  when  she 
heard  the  rain  patter  into  the  v^ater-butt. 
Hie  convoy,  too,  heavy  laden  Indiamen, 
and    transports  with  troops,  were  scat- 
tered in  every  direction ;  but  now  and 
tlien  we  could  distinguish  one  or  two,  as 
they  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  sum* 


mit  of  the  foaming  surge,  like  dim  specks 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Night  came,  and  brought  its  frowning 
honors ;  a  pitchy  darkness,  which  seemed 
almost  palpable  to  the  touch,  hung  with 
a  funereal  gloom  above,  whilst  the  wild 
waves,  lashed  by  the  raging  tempest  into 
sparkling  foam,  served  but  to  render  the 
blackness  of  the  heavens  more  dense  and 
horrible.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
gale,  the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and 
the  ship  was  hove-to  under  a  close- 
reefed  main- top-sail;  but  towards  night 
the  wind  veered  in  our  favour,  and  we 
flew  through  the  liquid  element  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  shifting  of 
the  gale  had  produced  a  still  wilder 
commotion  in  the  waves,  which  seemed 
to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Wave 
after  wave  came  raging  after  us,  and 
threatening  to  ingulf  the  frigate ;  but 
like  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  the  gallant 
vessel  lifted  to  the  swell,  and  rushed 
down  the  steep  abyss,  tracking  her  patli 
vrith  brilliancy  and  light. 

1  cannot  say  but  the  spectacle  rather 
terrified  me,  and  I  more  than  once 
wished  the  <<red  flag  at  the  fore"  at 
the 

"  Stop  1"  says  the  reader,  **  and  do 
not  conclude  the  sentence." 

But  really,  gentle  reader,  I  must— for 
I  Was  merely  going  to  say  that  I  wished 
the  ''red  flag  at  the  fore"  at  the  mast- 
head, and  myself  snug  in  my  own  little 
bed-room,  with  my  poor  mother  to  tie 
my  night^cap  and  to  tuck  me  in. 

Ossian,  or  Byron,  I  forget  which,  says : 
''  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once 
more,  and  the  waves  bound  beneath  me 
as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider ;"  but  I 
found  a  vast  difference  between  mount- 
ing the  speckled  waves  and  riding  my 
own  pretty  little  pie-bald  pony. 

Moniing  at  length  appeared;  the 
wind  had  again  changed,  and  the  ship 
was  once  more  hove-to.  But  if  the  gale 
of  the  preceding  night  had  been  furious, 
it  now  came  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  the  stately  vessel  which  had  so  lately 
steered  her  course  in  majesty  and  pride, 
layvmthing  and  groaning  between  the 
billows,  like  the  soul  of  the  mighty 
struggling  with  the  last  pangs  of  mor- 
tality. 

Orders  were  given  to  furl  the  foresail, 
and  about  sixty  of  the  best  seamen 
sprang  aloft  to  execute  the  command. 
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Already  had  Ihey  extended  themselves 
upon  the  yard,  and  were  gathering  up  the 
folds  of  Uie  heavy  canvas,  when  a  tre- 
mendous sea  came,  like  an  Alpine  moun- 
tain, rushing  towiuds  us.  As  Uie  poor 
wretch  when  the  fierce  eye  of  some  famish- 
ed beast  of  prey  is  glaring  on  him,  stands 
fixed  and  immoveable,  so  did  the  poor 
seamen  suspend  their  labours,  when  they 
saw  the  waters  of  destruction  approach- 
ing. No  human  voice  could  warn  them 
of  their  danger,  no  hand  oould  be  out- 
stretched to  save.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  momentary  stillness  in  the  storm,  and 
a  shuddering  instinct  crept  through  every 
spirit — a  horrible  dread  of  they  knew  not 
what. 

Still  onward  rolled  the  wave— it  struck 
the  vessel  on  the  bows,  and  threw  its 
portentous  burden  on  the  deck .  A  crash, 
mingled  with  a  wild  tumultuous  yell, 
ensued,  and  wlien  the  spray  had  cleared, 
it  was  found  that  the  foremast  had  been 
swept  away,  and  upwards  of  fifty  brave 
fellows  were  buried  in  the  waves.  Some 
still  remained  entangled  in  the  rigging, 
but  man  after  man  was*  washed  away, 
till  only  one  was  left.  We  could  see 
him — we  could  not  speak  to  him — but 
only  that  Power  who  nolds  the  tempest 
in  his  hand,  could  rescue  him  from 
death.  There  he  struggled,  black  de- 
spair in  every  feature,  as  his  strong 
limbs  writhed  round  the  shattered  mast, 
and  with  convulsive  agony  he  buffeted 
the  waves.  O,  what  avail  was  human 
strength  in  such  an  hour  of  peril  ?  liis 
hold  relaxed — ^it  became  weaker,  and 
slowly  he  settled  in  his  watery  grave. 

I  need  not  describe  the  effects  which 
such  a  scene  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
a  boy  not  thirteen  years  of  age;  and 
even  at  this  moment,  so  strooff  are  first 
impressions,  the  crash,  the  yell,  and  the 
agonized  contortions  of  that  drowning 
man,  are  present  to  my  mind  in  all  their 
horrors. 

The  wreck  was  cleared,  the  storm 
abated.  A  iurymast  was  erected,  and 
once  more  the  stately  frigate  held  her 
way  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the  azure 
wave.  The  first  duty  was  to  collect  the 
convoy,  and  heavy  forebodings  of  their 
fate  were  whispered  among  the  crew. 
One  by  one,  however,  they  garnered  round 
us,  showing  manifest  indications  of  the 
recent  storm. 

Then  is  something  peculiariy  inter- 


esting to  a  seaman  m  the  nsMmbliB;  of 
ships  after  a  gale  of  wind.  It  ooasm^ 
a  sensation  that  a  landman  canDOl  ^, 
unless  it  is  that  sort  of  melancholy  aiis- 
faction  when  friends  meet  who  have  for- 
mounted  adversity  together, but  with  lie 
apprehension  of  similar  cakunily  still 
before  them.  Several  of  the  cooroy 
were  yet  undiscovered,  and  tstheerwing 
was  closing  in,  the  heavy  report  of » 
distant  gun  came  boomiog  slooi  tk* 
waters.  Another  and  another  Wlo«d 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  ftigiie» 
course  was  directed  towards  the  spo' 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 

The  sun  went  down  m  gloiy— i>s»- 
diance  tinged  the  bosom  of  the  liqnri 
element,  but  it  never  rose  agsinoniwie 
whose  signals  of  distress  we  Kesri  Tby 
must  have  seen  his  last  beans  SKfeii; 
the  heavens  with  their  golden  biigtoei, 
and  li^t  and  hope  must  have  etpimi  ^ 
them  forever. 

The  wind  opposed  our  propw,  iw 
the  swell  still  rolled  against  os,  titoagt 
it  was  now  only  the  having  of  tbe  ». 
without  iu  breaking  violeooe.  Still  w< 
approached  nearer  to  the  objict  of  4»i 
search,  as  the  noise  of  ibcgunswiiraoft 
distinct,  and  the  Hashes  weie  plMST 
visible.  At  length,  aboot  midiiigbt,  bi 
the  help  of  glasses,  a  dismistri  «*f' 
was  distinguished  rolling  ltkei^o|«' 
the  waters.  Every  nerve  was  ^osok. 
every  effort  was  made  to  iolimitt  i» 
assistance  was  at  hand,  and  tk  bcsb 
were  prepared  to  give  succour,  or  i^ 
snatch  from  destruction.  Tbea^b**** 
eageriybent  towards  the  spot  *b«t« 

clear  horiion  was  broken  M  ^^ 
object  of  our  good  intentiooi.  Se^ 
denly  the  curve  appeared  coooertw- 
in  vain  the  eye  sought  the^-effda  ^ 
tress,  for  nothing  obstructed  thcMM^ 
of  sky  and  ocean,  and  "She'f  f»* 
she's  goner  was  simultaneott^ ^* 
claimed  by  officers  and  men. 

Yes,  she  was  gone,  and  the  p^ 
ship,  that  bad  endured  the  fiiry  «'  *f 
tempest,  sunk  when  its  wrath  ^ns  H*"' 
But  that  tempest  had,  doublta,  »^** 
her  stout  frame,  and  rent  her  J«««'' 
asunder.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  f^^ 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  saftty. 

Hopes  were  still  entertained thst »»'. 
if  not  all,  had  escaped  in  thehosb.  ^^^ 
own  were  hoisted  out,  and  •if^'^lj^^ 
the  suppoeed  ^wt« 
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despatched.  The  morning  dawned  in 
magnificence  and  splendour,  the  sun 
rose  in  glorious  majesty,  but  his  earliest 
beams  glanced  on  a  scattered  wreck,  that 
told  a  tale  of  death.  The  boats  were 
actively  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro, 
but  no  appearance  of  a  human  being 
could  be  discerned.  The  launch  was 
discovered  bottom  upwards,  and  another 
boat  broken  nearly  in  two.  The  truth 
was  soon  discloseJ,  for  the  name  Atlas 
on  the  stern  of  the  launch  informed  us 
that  nearly  two  hundred  victims  had 
perished  in  the  deep.  How  the  catastro- 
phe had  happened  could  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture. 

One  of  our  boats  fell  in  with  some 
spars,  which  were  lashed  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  floating  raft,  and,  on 
turning  them  over,  a  scene  presented  it- 
self that  filled  every  soul  with  anguish. 
A  young  female,  apparently  about  twenty- 
two,  with  an  infant  fastened  round  her 
body,  had  been  secured  to  the  timber 
— perhaps  the  last  sad  office  of  a  tender 
husband,  who,  in  the  affectionate  soli- 
citude of  his  heart,  had  vainly  hoped  to 
rescue  them  from  death.  They  were 
taken  on  board  the  frigate,  sewed  up  in 
a  hammock,  and  again  consigned  to  that 
element  at  once  their  destruction  and 
their  grave. 

One  other  ship  was  still  missing  : 
what  became  of  her  I  never  heard  ;  but, 
after  wai'Ang  a  proper  time,  we  pursued 
our  way  to  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the 
place  of  rendezvous. 

A  succession  of  fine  weather  soon 
deadened  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  time  of  our  reaching  the 
Cape  de  Verde,  the  **  red  flag  at  the  fore*' 
had  once  more  gained  the  ascendancy. 
The  novelties  which  presented  themselves 
at  Port  Praya,  the  oranges,  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  and,  above  all,  the  monkeys  sport- 
ing in  their  native  cunning,  unrestrained, 
an)ong  the  green  foliage,  were  delight- 
ful ;  whilst  the  waters  in  the  bay  were 
^o  clear  and  transparent,  that  fish  could 
be  dijitinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  from 
thirty  lo  forty  feet  swimming  above  the 
•Mlver  sand  that  covered  the 'bottom. 

Having  refitted  and  watered,  the  an- 
chor was  once  more  weighed,  and  we 
ai^in  directed  our  course  to  the  place  of 
destination.  At  the  latitude  oppointed 
«%e  parted  from  our  convoy,  and  then 
were  left  alone.     Days,  weeks  passed 


on,  and  no  sail  ever  appeared  In  tight 
to  change  the  dull  monotony.  It  was 
still  the  same  unvaried  scene  of  sky  and 
ocean,  and  not  unfrequently  severe  and 
boisterous  weather.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks,  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
a  sail  steering  towards  us,  and  in  a  few 
hours  had  retaken  a  fine  Indiaman,  prize 
to  a  French  frigate.  No  time  was  lost 
in  securing  her,  but  the  irreparable  de- 
vastation among  our  crew,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  our  recapture 
to  Madras ;  and  thither  we  hastened. 

We  remained  three  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  without  anythmg  material  oc- 
curring, and  then  the  cry  was — "  Uuiza 
for  old  England  V*  But  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  were  I  to  enumerate  all  my 
adventures,  perilous  and  humorous,  and 
Sometimes  a  combination  of  both,  in  my 
endeavours  to  attain  to  the  '*  red  flag  at 
the  fore.''  Before  my  six  years  had  ex- 
pired, I  had  been  in  seven  different  en- 
gagements, received  three  wounds  (one 
of  them  severe),  been  once  shipwrecked, 
and  once  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped. 
Storms  I  had  weathered  many;  had 
visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  New  South  Wales ;  but  still  I 
endured  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  the 
**  red  flag  at  the  fore." 

At  the  expiration  of  six  years,  I  passed 
my  examination  as  lieutenant,  and  re- 
ceived my  certificate  of  qualification, 
which,  after  waiting  a  modest  time,  I 
forwarded  with  a  memorial  to  my  patron, 
who  had  been  devated  to  the  house  of 
peers.  His  answer  was,  that  **  things 
were  materially  changed  since  I  first 
went  to  sea ;  the  same  individuals  were 
not  now  in  office,  and  he  much  ques- 
tioned whether  he  could  obtain  my  pro- 
motion ;  indeed,  he  hinted  that  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  quit  the  service  and 
apply  myself  to  some  other  profession.'* 
I  cannot  describe  my  disappointment 
and  vexation.  Through  the  representa- 
tions of  this  man,  I  had  given  up  the 
sweets  of  childhood,  to  endure  the  se- 
verest hardships  and  privations.  I  had 
toiled  unflinchingly  in  my  duty ;  I  had 
fouglu  the  battles  of  my  country,  and 
could  sliow  my  honourable  scars,  and 
thus  lo  have  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fore*' 
torn  down  by  the  hand  I  expected  to 
raise  me ! — my  pride  and  every  feeling 
of,  my  heart  revolted  against  it ;  I  was 
determined  to  persevere. 
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Other  six  yeen  passed  awav»  in  which 
I  was  a  partaker  m  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  war,  when 
I  was  honoured,  afler  thirteen  years' 
servitude,  with  a  lieutenant's  commission. 
But  even  then  it  was  not  sained  by  any 
desperate  act  of  valor,  or  by  those  feats 
which  are  dear  and  precious  to  every 
British  sailor's  heart;  but  simply  by 
obtaining  (through  the  present  of  a 
handsome  Cachemire  shawl)  the  interest 
of  a  fine  lady  highly  esteemed  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.    However,  I 

Sot  the  white  lapelles,  and  that  was,  as 
loriarty  observed,  'Ube  first  step  up 
the  ratlines"  towards  the  '<red  flag  at 
the  fore." 

After  this,  things  went  on  tolerably 
ill,  among  some  sharp  fighting,  and  many 
hard  knocks.  My  poor  mother  slipt  her 
cable  for  the  blessMl  haven  of  eternal  rest. 
My  sister  got  married  to  a  pirate,  who 
plundered  my  father's  property,  and  then 
cast  her  adrift  upon  the  world.  The 
old  gentleman's  grey  hairs  were  brought 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  my  sister^s 
coffin  was  soon  placed  upon  his  breast, 
and  I  was  left  desolate. 

Still  the  **  red  flag  at  the  fore,"  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  lured  me  on.  I  con- 
ducted one  or  the  fire-ships  at  Lord 
Cochrane's  attack  upon  the  French  fleet 
in  Basque  Roads ;  had  the  command  of 
a  gun-boat  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian; and  was  with  the  army  at  the 
sortie  from  Bayonne,  in  which  I  got  a 
crack  upon  the  head — not  big  enough 
to  jump  in,  to  be  sure,  but  it  set  my 
brains  spinning  for  a  month.  I  com- 
manded a  fast-sailing  schooner,  charged 
with  despatches  for  Lord  Wellington, 
when  he  was  expected  to  occupy  Bor- 
deaux, and  entered  the  Garonne  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  lighted  on  my  way  by 
the  flames  of  a  French  eighty-gun  ship, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English ; 
and  having  anchored  in  a  secure  position, 
led  my  vessel  in  a  four-oared  boat,  passed 
the  batteries  undiscovered,  and  executed 
my  orders,  as  the  brave  marshal  stood  in 
the  great  square,  with  white  flags  and 
beauty  greeting  his  arrival. 

Peace  came :  Bonaparte  was  elbowed 
ofi"  to  Elba ;  and  the  ''red  flag  at  the 
fore"  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  My  vessel 
was  paid  off,  and  after  many  years  ac- 
tivity, I  entered  upon  a  life  of  indolence. 


But,  as   Dr.   Watts  wisely  obesms, 
in  one  of  those  hymns  which  I 
compelled  to  leam  at  school, 
chUd— 


"SaftuiUdf 
FteldletaaiMlitodOi** 

SO  I  e'en  got  manied.  The  fur  lady 
(she  is  now  peeping  over  my  shoulder) 
attracted  my  attention  at  church,  by  the 
broad  and  bright  red  ribboos  thttgraosd 
the  front  of  her  bonnet.  They  resHodtd 
me  of  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fofe»'*aDd  ai 
inglorious  sigh  escaped  me.  Non^twry 
body  knows  that  a  sigh  is  tlie  Iwfpiniis, 
of  love.  Well,  to  make  Aon  «f  k,  I 
got  married ;  but  no  sooner  had  Bapo- 
leon  returned  from  Elba  tbaa  I  «« 
again  at  my  duty.  I  was  seat  tf  Sr 
Pulteney  Malcolm,  then  nsnral  con- 
:uiuider- in-chief  at  Ostend,  vo^ltawfy 
of  seamen  to  man  the  great  giMii  t^ 
army  under  Lord  Wellingtoa^ta  tfct 
plains  of  Waterloo,  and  the  *'MtttH  si 


the  fore"  once  more  opened  to  ^A^.<lir«* 
It  was  on  the  very  morning  dSi  4r- 


l» 


cisive  battle,  that,  between  BnHMliaDd 

Bruges,  I  met  the  first  ^  '  i  \1\  1Mi<  of 

prisoners  coming  dOwn,  and 

to  take  charge  of  them  to  Ostend. 

were  about  two  tliousand, 

men,  most  of  them  wounded* 

out  a  single  application  or  d 

the  mangled  parts ;  yet  their 

to  Napoleon  was  unabated;  and  vitl 

their  stiffened  limbs,  sore  with  laoeiatMc, 

and  their  bodies  gashed  and  soofcd  mtk 

sabre-cuts,  they  still    sboated    *^Viif 

I'Empereur." 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  ended  tbe  w : 
Bonaparte  was  despatched  to  St.  Helm. 
and  all  prospects  of  promotioo  «•  orr. 
My  noble  patron  has  aocomplidfeed  the 
number  of  his  days,  and  no  ^  red  fbc 
at  the  fore"  will  ever  &U  to  my  ks,  av 
less,  indeed,  I  include  a  oertaia  Btfido*- 
phian  tinge  to  the  most  promiocm  fu- 
ture of  my  face,  which  has  beea  ^  mj » 
the  fare**  for  some  years  past;  but  ex- 
cept the  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant,  m  obsT 
remnant  of  prise-money,  and  a  wtfe  aai 
seven  children,  I  am  as  poor  as  ackanib- 
warden's  charily  box. 
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TALES  OF  THE  WARS ; 


SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1837. 


THE  DISBANDED  SOLDIER. 


Who  has  not  read  ihe  inimitable  Gold- 
smith's inimitable  sketch  of  the  "  Di>- 
abled  Soldier?"  Poor  Goldimilhl  his 
memory  is  deu  to  ererj  lover  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  lo  (he  lileraii  themieNes,  es- 
j>ectaUy  under  cerlain  peculiar  circiim- 
stan'^ea,  it  ii  thought  on  with  a  sympathy 
such  OS  such  lUone  can  feel.  The  tool, 
fre<iiienlly,  of  bard-heerted  griping  deal- 
ers in  ink  and  paper;  ihe  playlhing  oF 
fortune,  and  the  victim  of  a  passion,  ever 
niinouslo  fortune — gaming!  we  follovr 
him,  by  «ur  mind'a  eye,  through  the 
winding  and  dark,  or  brighler  paths  of 
life  nhith  lie  trod,  wiih  an  intensity  of 
interest  which  neither  time  nor  cirt 

Vol.  II. 


■  m.] 

stances  can  abate.  Now  vie  behold  him, 
in  the  plenitude  of  fashionable  array, 
sporting  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  bediKn- 
ed  with  lace  and  silver  buttons,  which, 
together  with  his  inexpressibles,  were  in 
the  hi^etl  sense  a  fa  mode,  and  silk- 
en bote,  and  silver-hilted  sword  by  his 
side,  taking  the  lead  among  the  master 
spirits  of  his  day,  or  becoming,  by  his 
original  simplicity,  the  butt  at  which  ihey 
shot  their  piquant  ahafls:  and  now  we 
see  him  cooped  up  in  a  garrvt,  and  held 
in  durance  vile  by  his  boisterous  land- 
lady, for  a  few  shillings,  which  he  had 
not  to  pay,  for  rent  which  he  stood  in- 
debted to  her,  until  that  incomprehensi- 
ble compound  of  evety  ihing  that  debases 
or  enobles  human  nature^ — Johnson, 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  burst  his  prison 
door,  by  procuring  a  sum  foi  him  of  hii 
2b 
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bookseller,  by  the  disposal  of  his  tmmor* 
XtL\iA\e,  The  Vicar  of  Wuktfald.  But, 
where  am  I  rambling  ?  Mv  attachment 
to  the  simple,  kind-hearted  Doctor  has 
led  me  away  from  his  soldier.  But,  it 
is  to  neither  of  these  personages,  distin- 
guished as  they  justly  are,  that  I  intend 
directing  my  own,  or  leading  the  at- 
tention of  my  reader.  I  purposed  sim- 
ply to  have  proposed  the  question  with 
which  I  started,  and  then  pass  on  ;  as, 
however,  I  have  most  egregiously  di- 
gressed, I  will  return  to  the  poiot  of  di- 
gression, and  again  aak,  '*  Who  has  not 
read  Goldsmith's  sketch  of  the  '  Disabled 
Soldier?'  **  There  are,  it  is  presumed, 
but  few  who  have  not.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  feelings  with  which  I  first 
read  the  tale,  and  have  often  wished  with 
others,  and  more  especiallv  lately,  that 
another  Goldsmith  could  be  found  to 
give  the  touching  pathos,  the  lively,  na- 
tural point,  the  tuaviter  in  modo,  fof^ 
titer  in  re,  to  a  subject  which  has  fallen 
under  my  own  notice ;  as,  however, 

"  Wishes  trt  fhiUleM  liere,  though  brMthM  tn 

fire, 
SpnraiBt  all  speech,  to  tell  the  strong  desire  ^ 
As  thiofs  wliich  DAtare's  seif  eumot  supply. 
Must  every  vain  attempt  of  man  defy/* 

1  will  proceed,  tans  ceremonle^  to  state, 
with  unadorned  simplicity,  the  tale  my- 
self. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  llmt, 
after  toiling  amidst  the  dust  and  lumber 
of  musty  cumberous  tomes,  from  <'mom 
till  dewy  eve,*'  culling  flowers,  and  ar- 
ranging literary  bouquets,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  million,  I  de- 
light in  nothing  so  much  as  to  seek  an 
unbending  of  the  mind,  either  amidst  the 
social  circle,  where  sparkling  gems  of 
thought  are  thrown  out — disregardless  of 
order  or  arrangement — in  the  free  and 
unshackled  interchange  of  mind ;  or,  in 
some  retired  spot,  where  nature  unbfush- 
ingly  unveils  all  her  hidden  beauties  to 
the  admiring  eye  other  lovers.  In  such 
a  vein,  I  recently  sauntered  forth,  at  the 
close  of  a  lovely  day,  to  where  I  ima- 
gined I  should  be  alone.  I  had  not  long, 
however,  pursued  my  walk,  before  I  was 
met  by,  or  rather  met,  one  who  had  seen 
better  days.  I  soon  perceived  that  he 
lacked  one  arm,  while  his  limping  gait 
informed  me  that  one  leg,  at  least,  had 
sustained  injury  of  a  serious  kind.  His 
countenance  still  beamed  with  an  ex- 


pression of  manly  betoty,  althoagfa  a 
long  scar  on  his  right  dheek  oonmwl 
me  that,  like  Shakspeare*s  Moor,'  he  htd 
experieoced 


** MostdisastrottcksBce. 

Of  movingr  accidents  by  flood  sad  Cdd ; 
Of  hair.brcadth  'scapes  in  th*  imnincst  4eftflr 
breach." 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  been  a  foe,  a 
noble  figure,  of  lofty  and  erect  statare ; 
but,  now,  a  slight  inclinaiicm  oftbe  bo- 
dy seemed  to  smy,  thai  fatigue^  troabkp, 
or  ace,  had  dealt  Touffhlvwifii  him.  By 
his  dress,  a  weU-brushed  blue  frock-cttt, 
buttoned  a  la  miUtturt,  with  m 
trowsers,  and  heMtan  boots,  I  iudjea  It 
had  been  in  the  anny ;  and,  slier  i 
while,  I  found  I  wai  ri^l  in  my  conjec- 
ture. We  needed  no  Miff,  IbraaliAtn- 
duction,  to  make  us  friends;  like  tfaoBe 
who  meet  in  tttts  coaches,  is  i  uiivr 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  would  s^r*  ^  ^ 
ourselves  on  neutral  ground.  A  ^ 
salutation,  on  the  pail  of  thestnafv, 
was  given,  and  aa  cbeerftillr  nound  ni 
returned  by  myself ;  forIfch,IkM« 
not  why,  boimd  to  him  in  ipiiit  I 
seemed  to  feel  attuned  in  wj  Aameioi 
tale,  such  as  I  imagined  I  ilmikl  bnr 
from  him,  while  sympathy,  not  in  voi^s* 
but  in  feeling,  for  the  sunrinii  1m  kid 
evidently  endured,  made  me  pity  i" 
love  him. 

We  passed  through  the  comsMm  tops 
of  conversation,  growing  oat  of  ikcpM* 
pects  by  which  we  wtfmurmtoAtd,^ 
the  lovely  season  of  the  year;  aid,  sftff 
half  an  hour's  association,  «ere  as  t>n 
and  sociable  as  if  we  had  beM  i))^ 
friends.  The  stranger  was  cootmoia 
open  and  plain  ;  uniting  the  soaritr  ^ 
ihe  gentleman,  with  Uie  ease  ssd  ttii- 
gence  of  tlie  old  soldier.  A  jtkK^> 
which  I  delicately  made,  lo  the  !«•  ^ 
had  sustained,  led  him  full/ into  coi*^* 
sation.  •<  My  history,  sir,"  beobseiwi 
"  might,  perhaps,  amuse  you,  aiywH*^ 
pear  to  possess  feeling  such  •»  f^ ' 
have  met  with  display.'*  I  BSiai«ii^'<^ 
I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  lie  «^^ 
favour  me  with  an  outline  of  it.  "  ^ 
would  cheerfully  do  so  at  once,  nr, "  l'* 
responded,  **did  the  hour  of  ikf***" 
ing  permit."  I  looked  up,  and  pfm>^' 
ed  tne  broad  shadows  of  twilight  sl'**^? 
rested  upon  part  of  tl»e  sceneiy,  i»J  f' 
was  therefore  proposed,  thii,  oo  the  k*^ 
lowing  evening,  at  as  early  an  how  « 
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might  be  coiiTenfent  to  both,  we  should 
meet,  that  then  ray  wishes  might  be  gra- 
tified. With  such  an  understanding, 
after  naming  seven  o'clock,  we  parted, 
and  I  returned  to  my  domicile,  pleased 
with  my  new  acquaintance,  and  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  following 
evening. 

According  to  appointment,  we  met ; 
and,  after  a  short  preface,  my  interesting 
companion  commenced  his  promised 
history  as  follows : — 

'<  My  name,  sir,  is  George  Augustus 
— .  I  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
gentleman,  whose  circumstances,  during 
my  youth,  were  what  are  generally  deno- 
minated affluent.  His  annual  income 
could  not  have  been  less  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  His 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  respectability 
of  his  family^  bore  an  exact  proportion  to 
his  ample  means.  No  cost  was  spared 
in  the  raucation  of  myself,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  whom  I  then  had,  three  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter,  the 
whole  of  whom  have  long  since  passed 

'  To  the  land  of  the  UeesM,  and  huk  in  the 
l>ewns 

Of  an  mmaench'd  son,  free  from  sorrow ; 
UnAnnojr'dlnr  the  paint  of  life's  feverish  drMis, 

Kor  iiear  what  may  come  on  the  morrow.' 

A  tear  rose  in  the  hardy  soldier's  eye, 
as  memory  carried  him  back  to  happy 
days  ar«d  beloved  friends.  He  hastily 
dashed  it  a^vay,  and  begging  I  would  ex- 
cuse, what  be  called,  his  little  weakness, 
proceeded  in  his  tale  : 

*'  Our  place  of  residence  was  in  tlie 
south-western  extremity  of  Devon,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tamer  and 
Ply m .  From  early  youth,  I  had  a  strong 
disposition  to  visit  foreign  countries. 
The  roving  disposition  which  I  seemed 
naturally  to  possess,  and  which  has 
since  been  gratified  even  to  satiety,  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  strengthen- 
ed by  the  scenes  Infrequently  witnessed, 
and  the  eccentric  conduct  displayed  by 
our  soldiers  and  seamen,  when  they  came 
OD  shore  at  Plymouth  dock ;  and  subse- 
quently received  fresh  impetus  from  the 
connections  which  I  formed  in  my  school- 
boy days, 

"  At  twelve  years  of  age,  I  was  sent 
to  Eaton,  and  mere  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one,  from  whom,  in  a(\er 
yearsy  I  expected  to  reap  advantage. 
This  was  no  other  than  a  late  celebrated 


I 


statesman,  whose  brilliant  legislative  ca- 
reer and  fascinatine  elocutional  powers 
will  long  be  remembered.  Having  pass- 
ed through  such  a  course  of  study  as 
repared  me  for  King's  College,  Cam- 
riage,  I  was  duly  elected,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring, 
was  removed  to  that  classic  asylum. 
Here  increased  strength  was  given  to  the 
desire  I  ielt  to  visit  foi'eign  lands,  by 
associating  with  some  kindred  spirits 
with  my  own.  Among  others,  was  one, 
with  whom,  in  after  years,  I  shared  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life.  He 
was  my  senior,  by  little  more  than  three 
years.  We  studied,  walked,  and  lived 
together.  Our  conversation  was  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  camp,  and  scenes  of 
war;  to vrarriors seeking  'bubble repu- 
tation even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,'  and 
'  garments  rolled  in  blood .'  We  appear 
ed  as  if  anxious  to  emulate  the  recorded 
deeds  of  departed  heroes,  or  outstrip 
them  in  the  race  for  military  glory,  and 

'  Like  some  such  conquer,  or  like  some  such 
die.* 

*'  My  father's  interest  vras  considera* 
ble,  but  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
bar,  and  for  that  profession  he  had  in- 
tended me.  When,  however,  I  should 
have  been  fagging  hard  at  the  dry  and 
corrupting  study  of  the  law,  I  was,  with 
my  friend  Henry  Massinger,  planning 
fortifications  and  building  redoubts .  The 
histories  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  and 
other  lands,  occupied  the  ))lace  of  Black- 
stone  and  other  learned  commentators  ; 
and,  as  if  we  had  already  been  vested 
with  a  marshal's  truncheon,  or  received 
the  rank  of  generals  in  the  army,  we 

'  TbUcM,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  lost  And 


won.' 


it 


I  had  just  entered  my  seventeenth 
^eari  when  a  laree  speculative  enterprise. 
m  which  my  father  had  engaged,  proved 
a  total  failure ;  the  loss  of  property  which 
he  sustained  on  the  occasion  was  im- 
mense. In  order  to  save  the  whole  fa- 
mily from  ruin,  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  an  instant  abridgement  of  ex- 
pences  in  his  establishment  should  take 
place.  I  half  rejoiced  at  the  event,  pain- 
ful as,  in  some  respects,  it  was ;  as  it  ap- 
peared at  once  to  remove,  what  appear- 
ed to  be,  the  invincible  objection  of  my 
father  to  tlie  choice  which  1  had  made  of 
the  profession  of  arms.     Something  was 
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now  reqaired  to  be  done  witbout  ddaj. 
The  power  of  selecting  and  refusing  had 
passed  away  with  property.  It  was  de- 
termined that  an  ensigncy  should  be  pur- 
chased for  me.  My  friend,  Henry  Mas- 
singer,  had  already  entered  upon  his  ca- 
reer of  glory,  and,  in  the  field,  was  seek- 
ing fame  and  fortune.  From  him  I  had 
heard  repeatedly,  since  he  had  left  the 
college.  His  tetters  were  filled  with  high 
wrought  expressions,  laudatory  of  the  life 
he  had  chosen,  the  companions  with 
whom  he  stood  associated,  and  the  pros- 
pects which  opened  before  him.  It  w^ 
natural  that  I  should  earnestly  desirerto 
join  the  same  regiment ;  and,  for  once, 
my  good  fortune  favoured  me,  the 
desire  of  my  heart  was  granted.  I  press- 
ed to  my  bosom  the  friend  of  my 
early  days,  and  became  his  companion 
in  arms. 

*'  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail- 
ed account  of  my  feelings,  on  seeing  my 
name  registered  among  the  warriors  of 
our  nation,  or  of  what  my  kit  was  made 
up,  or  with  what  emotions  I  received  the 
parting  embrace  of  a  beloved  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  I  was 
never  again  to  behold  in  time ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  purchase  of 
my  commission,  and  the  outfit  vrith 
which  I  was  fiimished,  together  with  a 
few  score  pounds  in  my  pocket,  was  all 
my  father  did,  or  ever  could  do  for  me. 
Fresh  reverses  of  fortune  befell  him ;  and 
I  was  left  to  depend  upon  my  own  ener- 
gies for  promotion,  and  with  my  sword 
to  carve  out  a  place  and  fortune.  Had 
I  then  known,  what  I  have  since  so  fre- 
quently proved,  that  merit  is  not  the 
surest  passport  to  advancement  in  the 
army,  I  should  have  sickened  in  my  ca- 
reer, and  my  spirits  would  have  been 
broken  down  amidst  the  toils  I  had  to 
endure.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  my 
narrative ;  the  invariable  course  pur- 
sued by  the  heroes  of  my  country,  in 
the  face  of  a  foe,  shall  be  attended  to  :  I 
wUl  march  straight  forward ! 

"  The  state  in  which  England  and  her 
allies  were  found,  towards  tlie  close  of 
1799,  when  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt  to  France,  after  being  routed  by 
the  English  arms,  every  tyro  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  is  acquainted  with. 
War,  which,  like  a  giant  who  had  been 
strugglinff  in  bands,  which  shackled, 
but  could  not  bind  him,  now  seemed  to 


bunt  through  evcfy  impediiiient,  aiid,«ith 
ten-fold  nugfat,  stirode  like  a  destfoyisf 
angel  through  the  largest  and  mintbaB- 
tifm  portion  of  our  woM.  The  seaw 
incoroadined  by  the  gore  of  our  slaofb- 
tered  fellow  men,  and  thegreen  fields  of 
many  lands  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
tl)e  slain.  Eveiy  man  in  spirit  became 
a  warrior;  and  oor  womeo,  like  tbe 
Spartans  of  old,  cheered  their  hnibaiids 
and  their  sons  to  the  fight ;  while  tht 
very  children  in  our  schools  and  strou 
became  heroes  in  embiyo,  and  seemed, 
when  they  had  little  more  than  eesaedio 
hang  upon  their  mothers*  breasts,  to  bc- 
gui£  for  the  battle. 

'*  Thesevrere  times  of  high  eicitaaat 
How  much  I  imbibed  of  the  spirit  of  (he 
period,  words  cannot  tell .  Tlie  rcgiom: 
with  which  I  was  connectHi,  layatCks- 
tham,  and  here  it  was  I  joined  it.  M? 
friend,  Massinger,  was  apprised  ^  mj 
coming,  and,  when  I  stepped  from  the 
coach,  he  was  ready  to  give  me  the  wm 
greet  of  friendship.  As  the  eveoiagiisd 
closed  in  when  I  reached  thiseelelxiied 
depot,  we  entered  the  hotel  at  which  dte 
coach  stopped,  resolving  for  that  nigbtto 
enjoy  ourselves.  Three  or  four  brotbe 
officers  joined  our  mess,  and,  at  aboct 
ten  o'clock,  we  sat  down  to  as  handsosvc 
a  meal  as  the  most  learned  alderaMA  n 
the  science  of  gastronomv  could  hsff 
reasonably  desired.  All  the  Inxwies  of 
the  season  graced  the  board  ;  and  wim« 
of  the  best  qualities  flowed  freely.  Be- 
fore I  retired  to  rest,  I  was  fuUy  imtisied 
into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  a  sokUer't 
life. 

*'  The  next  day,  at  noon,  a  hill,  soch  « 
might  have  passed,  from  its  Isngdi  wi 
items,  for  a  lawyer's  or  a  doctor's, «» 
with  due  form  presented.  Without  ti- 
tending  to  any  other  part  of  it  than  tkf 
final  line  shewing  in  lair  numbers  pona^ 
shillings,  and  pence,  I  discharcied  it»  vtd 
then,  accompanied  by  Massu9g«r,m9Rh> 
ed  off  to  pa^  my  respects  to  the  com- 
manding officer. 

"  The  novelty  of  every  thing  I  «• 
and  heard,  together  with  the,  to  caf, 
equally  novel  duties  I  had  to  altAd  tr, 
kept  me  in  constant  excitemenl*  » 
that  time  passed  away  with  unpfecetKiit- 
ed  alacrity.  At  i>e  end  of  thrae  wecU, 
we  received  orders  to  march  to  Dover, 
at  whidi  place  we  were  to  embark  ea  aa 
important  expedition^  the  precise  Bataie 
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of  which,  however,  or  the  place  of  our 
destination,  we  had  no  knowledge  of. 
We  knew  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing the  brains  out  of  men  we  never  saw, 
or  of  having  our  own  scattered,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  fire-eaters, 
such.aswe  were. 

*^  Now  I  was  about  to  become  a  soldier 
indeed ;  that  some  odd  feelings  did  now 
and  then  take  hold  on  me  1  am  free  to 
confess,  still  I  felt  no  regret  as  yet  that 
**  I  would  be  a  soldier.*'  I  wrote  from 
Chatham  to  my  parents,  to  inform  them 
of  OUT  intended  movement,  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  my  warm  holies  that, 
before  long,  I  should  be  favoured  with 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  I  was  in- 
fluenced in  my  feelings  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  heroism  alone.  Of  my  com- 
{Muiions,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments,  I 
gave  just  such  an  account  as  suited  my 
purpose ;  but  of  some  little  irregularities 
into  which  my  inexperienced  ^outh,  and 
gay  comrades,  rather  than  mclination, 
led  me,  I  aud-^noihing  f 

*'  The  morning  on  which  we  were  to 
march  came;  the  scenes  so  vividly  and 
so  correctlv  given  by  the  author  of  '^The 
Subaltern,  'were  acted  to  the  life;  I  need 
not,  Uierefore,  repeat  them.  They  were 
such  as  none  could  l)Shold,  and  remain 
unaffected.  The  par  tins  salutes;  the 
sad  farewells  which  sounded ;  the  agony 
of  feeling  which  was  dtsplaved  by  wives, 
children,  and  friends,  as  they  gave  and 
received  the  last  embrace,  or  were  borne 
lifeless  from  the  parade ;  the  loud  hys- 
teric shriek ;  the  lingering  look  of  wild 
despair ;  these  were  far  more  harrowing 
to  tlie  feelings  of  a  spectator  than  scenes 
of  carnage  on  the  battle-field. 

"  Our  first  day's  march  brought  us  to 
Canterbury,  in  which  city  we  were  bil- 
leted for  the  night,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  we  reached  Dover. 
Transports  were  riding  in  the  harbour 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  we,  therefore, 
marched  directly  to  the  beach,  from 
whence  we  were  conveyed  in  boats  on 
board  our  respective  vessels. 

**  One  thing  only  I  remember  in  con- 
nexion with  our  embarkation,  and  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  swell  was  con- 
siderable at  the  time,  and  I,  who  had 
never  been  on  board  so  small  a  craft  be- 
fore, felt  inconvenienced  by  the  motion 
of  the  boat,  and  while  passing  from  the 
bow-thwart  to  one  in  the  stern,  a  sudden 


lurch  of  the"  frail  vessel  caused  me  to 
miss  my  step,  and  I  was  thrown  upon 
what  the  sailors  called  my  beam-ends, 
from  whence,  as  the  boat  nghted,  I  was 
pitched  most  unceremoniously  into  the 
sea  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  instant 
assistance  was  rendered,  and  I  was  drag- 
ged on  board  like  a  drowned  rat.  That 
which  annoyed  me  much  more  than  the 
ducking,  was  the  laugh  which  arose  from 
several  who  had  crowded  the  beach  to 
witness  our  embarkation,  while,  as  I  was 
lifted  over  the  gunwale  of  the  vessel,  I 
heard  more  than  one  exclaim,  ''  That's 
what  you  calls  catching  a  lobster."  I 
had  no  power  to  resist  the  joke,  and, 
therefore,  as  in  many  more  important 
cases  since  that  time,  I  was  obliged  to 
bear  it. 

"  We  had  been  at  sea  about  a  week, 
when  it  was  known  by  every  person  in 
the  ship,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin- 
boy,  that  the  place  of  our  destination 
was  Acre,  to  unite  with  the  force  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Sir  Svdney 
Smith,  to  drive  the  French  who  had,  like 
greedy  carrion,  since  the .  early  part  of 
July  in  the  preceding  year,  hovered 
about  its  walls,  and  by  vexatious  seiges, 
sought  to  add  this  kev  of  Palestine  to 
the  increasing  power  of  France. 

*'  A  variety  of  incidents  took  place 
during  our  voyage,  which  I  shall  pass 
over ;  for  although  they  were  highly  in- 
teresting to  myself  at  the  time  they  oc- 
curred, yet  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to,  or  attended  them,  having  passed 
away,  their  interest  can  no  longer  exist. 
At  length  we  hove  in  sight  of  the  place 
where  I  was  first  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
musket  or  gun  which  had  been  fired  in 
anger.  The  scene  vras  an  imposing  one, 
and  the  noveUy  of  it  to  myself,  height- 
ened it  to  a  scene  of  romance  in  my 
young  and  warm  imagination.  The 
English  fleet  soon  rode  proudly  before 
the  city  which  it  came  to  assist,  by  de- 
livering it  from  the  arrogancy  and  insults 
of  its  enemies.  With  as  much  dispatch 
as  possible  the  troops  were  landed ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  I  was  inducted  into  the 
art  and  mystery  of  war.  What  my  feel- 
ings were  before  the  action  actually  com- 
menced I  cannot  describe.  They  were 
of  a  mixed  and  confused  character.  A 
strong  palpitation  of  heart,  produced  by 
a  nervous  excitement  I  could  not  con- 
trol, half  unmanned  me.    Yet  I  did  not 
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fear ;  nay,  I  even  longed  for  the  onset. 
I  felt  I  stood  among — 

*  The  chosen  warriorf  of  my  native  land, 
Who  lans;uish'd  for  the  flfht,  ajid  beat  the  air 
With  brandish'd  swords.' 

Nevertheless,  the  sensations  I  endured 
were  almost  insupportable.  Now  a 
death-like  perspiration  oozed  from  my 
temples,  causing  a  sickly  clamminess  up* 
on  my  cheek,  and  now  a  burning  fever 
ran  through  m^  system,  which  left  my 
parched  throat  in  9uch  a  state,  that  while 
others  offered  up  a  brief  and  hasty  prayer, 
for  protection  in  the  hour  of  battle,  like 
Macbeth— 

'  I  could  not  say  Amen  ~  Amen  stuck  in  my 
throat.* 

As  we  drew  near  the  scene  of  conflict, 
a  species  of  dizziness  oppressed  me ;  the 
first  shock  of  decided  hostility,  in  the 
form  of  a  murderous  fire  from  the  enemy, 
which  made  many  of  our  brave  fellows 
bite  the  dust,  entirely  cured  me  ;  from 
that  moment  I  was  another  man  in^feel- 
ing,  and  with  as  little  concern  as  if  en- 
gaged in  a  sporting  excursion  in  my 
native  country,  I  advanced  to  the  charge. 

*'  On  more  tlian  one  occasion  England 
has  stood  alone  to  contend  with  the 
world  in  arms,  and  never  has  she  re- 
treated from  the  unequal  conflict.  On 
the  present  occasion,  therefore,  it  be- 
longed not  to  us  to  fear.  The  spirit  of 
our  brave  countrymen,  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  field,  seemed  to  inspire 
our  bosoms,  and,  with  fresh  energy,  we 
battled  on;  neither  numbers  nor  fury 
could  retard.  Forward!  was  our  watch- 
word, and  every  kind  of  opposition  gave 
way  at  our  approach ;  and,  until  we 
were  the  undisputed  roasters  of  the  place, 
our  troops  continued  to  fight,  <  more  like 
gods  than  men.' 

'*  Previous  to  the  onset,  my  friend,  Mas- 
singer,  had  been  at  my  side,  and  we 
shook  hands  heartily,  cheering  each  other 
to  duty.  Scarcely  had  we  separated  when 
I  experienced  a  providential  deliverance 
of  striking  character.  A  bomb-shell  was 
thrown  from  the  city,  which  in  its  mur- 
derous course  struck  my  right-hand  man 
from  his  horse,  and  killed  him  on  tlie 
spot.  In  the  next  moment  it  exploded, 
and  1  .received  several  small  wounds 
from  the  loading,  which  flew  in  all 
directions.  My  friend  received  a  wound 
in  the  affray,  but  in  a  short  time  we  were 
both  reported  fit  for  duty. 


<<  The  perfidious  conduct  of  die  oocl 
Tippoo  &b  gave  rise  to  another  war  id 
India.  The  extensive  empire  which  hi* 
father,  Hyder  Ali,  had  founded,  «ad 
the  immense  wealth  he  had  amassed, 
rendered  him  insolent  and  cmd,  past 
all  endurance.  To  chastise  the  tynnt, 
as  well  as  to  secure  our  possessions  io 
the  East,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
French,  a  large  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Harris,  was  empk^ed. 
In  the  storming  the  apparently  imne^- 
nable  fortress  of  Seringapatais,  my  aiead 
Massingerand  myself  took  our  puis; 
in  the  subjogation  of  which  to  the  Britiih 
anthority,  the  tyrant  of  the  Mysore  ft^, 
and  his  immense  riches  rewvded  the 
victors. 

"The  bloody  scenes  of  conflict  id 
which  I  was  engaged  afterwards  were  no- 
roerous ;  in  several  of  whkh  I  reoefwd 
slight  wounds.  But  in  none  did  I  fe«l 
so  keenly,  or  suffer  so  much,  as  at  (be 
taking  of  Alexandria.  The  affiurs  of  ihe 
French  in  Egypt  had  assumed  a  despe- 
rate character,  and  now,  gathering  i 
show  of  courage  from  despair,  they  raved 
with  such  a  spirit  of  hostile  fury,  0 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  loss  and  dtsgrart 
to  England,  if  means  were  not  emplofsd 
to  dislodge  them  from  the  post  they  oc- 
cupied. To  accomplish  this  tmpcHiaBi 
object,  that  esteemed  veleran.  Sir  Ralpli 
Abercrombie,  was  entrusted  by  a  Bstioe 
who  knew  and  prized  bis  worth,  with  a 
powerful  army.  Tlie  splendid  bay  of 
Aboukir  looked  teeming  with  life,  a»  tbe 
numerous  vessels  which  conveintd  fU 
troops  entered  the  harbour.  IJert  tW 
intrepid  commander  landed  his  anov, 
and  from  thence,  a  dbtance  of  ahoot  tfa 
miles,  marched  'directly  against  the  otv 
The  conflict  was  dreadfful,  and  the  car* 
nage  extreme.  The  green  fields  of  t^ 
surrounding  country  were  dyed  with  tli^ 
blood  of  the  slain ;  and  the  victory  wbici 
we  obtained  was  dearly  purchased.  Tbi 
official  accounts  which  were  at  that  fw* 
riod  published,  you  are  famSiar  wKk 
The  death  of  the  brave  Abeicrombii  t* 
well  known,  as  is  also  the  reported  att«>- 
her  of  the  slain. 

*'  Fre<}uently,  during  the  day  wtah 
closed  with  conquest  on  our  aioa«  Mas- 
singer  and  myself  had  met ;  a  finr  tn- 
fling  flesh-wounds  liad  been  received  b) 
each ;  these,  however,  we  regarded  nut, 
but  continued  at  our  posts.    By  tlo« 
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degrees  tlte  *  noisy  dogs  of  war'  ceased 
to  roar,  until  silence  once  more  held 
sway.  Our  troops  toek  possession  of 
the  city,  and  began  to  regale  themselves 
with  such  cheer  as  they  met  with.  Night 
came  on,  and  with  anxie'y  I  looked  for 
ray  friend.  lie  came  not.  Morning 
dawned,  still  he  was  absent.  The  task 
of  examining  the  battle-field  took  place, 
in  order  to  bury  those  who  were  dead, 
and  to  ascertain  if  any  wounded  yet  re- 
mained. Hope  still  cheered  my  heart 
that  Massinger  was  only  wounded.  We 
examined  carefully  the  heaps  of  our 
bnve  fellows  who  had  fallen,  and,  among 
that  number,  I  found  my  friend  I  My 
6rst  feelings  \^ere  crushing  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  had  loved  as  brothers,  and 
now  I  felt  as  if  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
only  friend  I  had  ever  possessed.  There 
he  lay,  lovely  in  death.  A  musket  ball 
had  passed  through  his  brave  heart,  and 
still  g^rasping  bis  sword,  as  if  bidding 
defiance  to  the  foe,  he  looked  as  if  seek- 
ing refreshment,  by  repose,  for  a  fresh 
attack.  I  wept  like  a  child  over  his  re- 
mains, and  committed  him,  in  his  dress 
as  we  found  him,  to  the  cold  grave,  and 
as  I  did  so,  felt  disposed  to  adopt,  con- 
cerning him,  the  language  of  Junius : — 
'  Recorded  honours  ihml  gather  round 
A  is  monument  f  and  thicken  aver  him.  It 
is  a  tolid  fabric,  and  will  support  the 
l4iureU  that  adorn  it.^ 

"The  thunders  of  war  were  now  heard 
almost  on  every  shore.  The  shouts  of 
victory  which  had  greeted  our  brave 
compeers  in  arms,  as  they  entered  Alex- 
andria, were  half  lost  amidst  the  sighs  of 
a  sorrowing  P^ple,  occasioned  by  tlie 
loss  of  one  of  England's  brightest  mili- 
tary ornaments — Geneml  Abercrombie ; 
and  before  the  tears  were  dry  upon  our 
cheeks,  the  British  arms  were  again 
called  into  exercise  at  Surinam.  During 
tlie  time  we  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  after  the  country  had  submitted 
to  our  forces,  a  varietv  of  scenes  took 
place  among  the  soldiers,  which  were 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Surinam 
abounds  with  game,  and  the  woods  are 
fully  stocked  with  monkeys,  while  large 
serpents,  veneraous  insects,  and  wild 
beasts,  exceedingly  annoy  the  colonists. 
Here  was  amusement  supplied  in  rich 
abundance.  While  the  officers  were 
pursuing,  with  dogs  and  guns,  the  game, 
or  hunting  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests. 


the  privates  were  not  less  amused  W 
chasmg  the  monkeys  in  the  woods.  If 
we  possessed  not  all  the  comforts  of  life 
while  in  the  country  of  Guyana,  we  at 
least  succeeded  in  preserving  ourselves 
from  one  of  the  torments  of  an  English- 
man's life — ennui, 

'*  Years  rolled  on, during  which  I  had 
never  once  visited  my  native  country. 
The  camp  and  the  battle-field  were  the 
places  which  I  occupied.  I  had  heard 
from  time  to  time  of  one  and  anoUier  of 
rov  family  paving  the  debt  of  nature, 
while  I,  who  had  been  surrounded,  on 
many  ocoasions,  by  whizzing  bullets,  as 
diick  as  hail,  still  lived.  My  father  only 
remained  of  all  I  had  lefl  when  I  said 
farewell  to  home.  Every  quarter  of  the 
globe  had  been  visited  by  me,  and  I 
had  fought  in  more  engagements  than  I 
was  years  old.  Now  my  longins  expec- 
tations of  again  visiting  the  land  of  my 
birlh,  af\er  an  absence  of  nearly  sixteen 
years,  were  bright  and  strong;  when, 
suddenly,  they  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
and  -destroyed,  and  once  more  I  was 
called,  with  as  much  haste  as  the  Vene- 
tian Moor  after  his  marriage,  to  face 
'  right  about*  from  my  country,  and 
march  to  meet  the  foe.  The  only  anti- 
dote to  my  regrets  was,  submis$ion,  and 
I  strove  to  exercise  it. 

''The  man,  at  the  sound  of  whose 
name  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
quaked ;  who  had  disposed  of  crowns 
and  kingdoms,  as  the  toys  of  children ; 
who,  a  little  before,  had  been  taken  in 
the  toils  of  his  enemies,  and  made  mo- 
narch of  l^e  Island  of  Elba,  had  con- 
trived to  shifl  himself  from  that  con- 
tracted abode,  and  once  more,  like  the 
genius  of  destruction,  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  capital  of  the  French  nation,  where 
the  deafening  sounds  of  the  people 
greeted  him  with  '  vive  k  Empereur.^ 
The  Temple  of  Janus  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  the  immense  sacrifice  of  human 
life  which,  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  without  cessation,  had  been  of- 
fered up  on  the  shrine  of  Moloch,  was 
to  be  repeated*  Europe  had  commenced 
folding  her  arms  to  rest,  and  was  unex- 
pectedly roused  to  activity.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  hastily  left  England  to 
lead  the  chosen  warriors  of  his  native 
and  other  lands,  to  encounter  and  put 
down  the  scourge  of  the  nations.  With 
the  result  of  the  sanguinary  conflict 
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which  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo, yon  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  I 
need  only  say,  that  thm  I  lecetred  so 
many  woun<My  that  the  preservation  of 
my  life  is  next  to  a  miracle.  A  ball 
passed  through  my  left  thigh,  upon 
which,  like  Jacob,  I  shall  go  halting  to 
my  grave,  while  a  sabre-a^^e,  from  a 
French  soldier,  inflicted  such  a  wound 
on  my  arm,  that  amputation  was  indis- 
pensable. 

*^  After  serving  my  country  during  the 
flower  of  my  days,  after  spilling  my 
blood  in  her  cause,  and  losing  a  portion 
of  my  animal  self  to  secure  or  defend  her 
honors,  I  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  with  the  remuneration  of  a  lieu- 
tenant's pension.  I  reproach  not  my 
country,  however;  I  love,  I  venerate 
every  spot  of  British  ground.  Her  laws 
and  constitution  are  unrivalled  by  any 
nation  beneath  the  sun.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong,  manifestly  wrong,  in  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  administration  of  her  affiurs.  The 
evils  will  one  day  correct  themselves, 
and  worth  and  worthiness  vrill  not  be  al- 
lowed, as  now  they  are,  to  pine  in  indi- 
gence, or  expire  in  want. 

"  I  have  little  more  to  add,  sir.  Ou 
my  return  to  my  parental  home  my  per- 
son was  unknown.  A  scene  of  desola- 
tion had  passed  over  all  that  once  was, 
and  blasted  all  I  once  knew.  My  aged 
father  alone  survived  the  general  wreck 
of  nature,  every  other  member  of  my 
family  had  been  swept  away  by  the  uni- 
versal conqueror,  and  he,  too,  soon  died ; 
he  lived  but  long  enough  to  welcome  his 
wandering  son,  and  secure  to  him  some 
property  which  remained  from  my  mo- 
thers fortune.  My  circumstances  are 
now  easy.  I  have  retired  into  comfort- 
able quarters,  from  which  I  hope  never 
to  march  until  the  command  is  given  by 
the  Captain  of  my  salvation  to  repair  to 
head  quarters." 

My  friend  closed  his — to  me — inter- 
esting narrative,  and  with  a  warm  pres* 
sure  of  the  hand,  and  a  kind  invitation 
to  visit  at  his  house,  we  parted  for  the 
night;  and  often  since  then  I  have  spent 
some  happy  hours  with  the  courteous 
and  happy  *^  Disbanded  Soldier." 

DISABLING   AN    ENEMY. 

An  old  tar  who  had  a  garden,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  impeded  by  a 


snarling  cor  thai  bdoDged  to  a  peinn 
in  his  neMbooxiioody  was  obaemag  to 
a  friend  mat  thaenemjhad  not  been 
there  that  day:  ^  And  don't  youthiiik 
he'll  be  here  arain  by  and  by?"  a^ed 
his  friend  :—«<  No,  by  G^-d,"  repbcd 
the  tar,  "lor  when  he  was  hcR  last 
nightyvl  cut  his  rudder  away/'  showii^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  dog's  teil,  thai  be 

had  cut  08*9  ''and  I'U  be  d d," 

added  he,  ''if  he  oomea  here  any  ahore, 
now  that  he  has  got  nothing  lo  steer 
with." 


STEM  AND  ST1CEV   AUKE. 

*'Now  Jack  waa  moreorer  «  ooiiiloal  Aof ." 

When  the  brave  Admiral  Kempeft- 
felt,  who  was  unhappOy  lost  in  dtf 
Boyal  George,  was  coming  into  Ports- 
mouth to  have  his  ship  pud  off,  one  of 
his  barge's  crew  eyed  a  gold-laced  velm 
waistcoat  which  his  commander  wore, 
and  with  great  earnestness,  and  in  hts 
best  sea  fashion,  begged  his  honor  wouU 
tell  him  who  made  it.  The  adaiiiat, 
guessing  his  intention,  gare  htai  ihe 
necessary  information.  When  Jack  went 
ashore,  he  forthwith  applied  to  tlie  ad> 
miraPs  tailor,  who,  knowing  the  boiBour' 
of  such  customers,  went  with  him  to  buy 
the  materials,  and  at  last  asked  him  what 
he  would  have  the  back  made  of.  **  MaJ^ 
of,"  exclaimed  Jack,  "why  the  same  ms 
the  front  to  be  sure."  The  tailor  lemon* 
strated,  but  to  no  purpose,  so  ^  irat^- 
coat  was  made  and  put  on  with  an  oU 
tariy  jacket  over  it,  to  the  no  soiall 
amusement  of  his  messmates.  Hie  ad- 
miral, a  few  days  after,  passing  up  the 
High-street,  met  his  man  in  this  corioai 
dress,  rolling  along  and  sii^:ing, 

"  How  pleasant  a  •alias's  life  pwaei. 
Who  roams  o*er  the  wateiy  BDSdca ; 
Ko  treasure  he  ever  amaswrn, 
Bnt  cheetfaily  speails  aU  hia  c«ia.** 

The  strange  appearance  of  Jack  caused 
the  admiral  to  laugh  most  heartily,  aod 
the  merry  fit  was  not  a  little  increased, 
when  Jack,  coming  up  to  him,  fafted  tl^ 
hind  part  of  his  jacket,  and  shewed  hs 
gold-laced  back,  roaring  out,  at  the  sane 
time,  "  Damme,  old  boy,  no  falaa  colon 
for  Jack,  stem  and  stem  alike,  ywr 
honor  !*' 
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TALES  OF  THE  WARS 


SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1837.  [ 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  CORACOA. 


it  of  the  year  1607, 
UBS  marked  by  one  of  the  mcst  brilliant 
achiefeni«nt»  of  the  late  war.  We  allude 
tu  the  conquest  of  Curacoa,  by  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Brisbane.  Before  detailing 
the  particulan  of  that  erenl,  however, 
«e  will  notice  another,  which  also  affords 
striking  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
British  prowess.  At  day-break,  on  the 
momiDg  of  the  33d  of  August,  IBOe, 
CapiaiR  Brisbane,  of  tlie  Arelhusa, 
hating  recently  resumed  his  slatioa  off 
the  Havanna,  with  the  Anson,  Captain 
Lydiard,  under  his  ord«s,  discorered  s 
sail  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
Pomona,  a  Spanish  Irigate  of  thirty- 
ei?ht  guns,  froja  Vera  Crui.  Whtn 
Captain  Biisbane  first  perceived  her,  she 
was  within  two  miles  ot  ^e  Moro  Castle, 
standing  for  the  Havanna,  under  a  press 


ofaail.  He  immediately  made  the  signal 
to  Captain  Lydiard,  of  his  design  to  lay 
the  enemy  on  board,  as  soon  as  he  should 
come  up  with  her ;  but,  aware  of  his 
intention,  the  Pomona  bora  up,  having 
been  joined  by  twelve  gun-boals  from 
the  Havanna,  and  anchored  within  pistol- 
shot  of  a  castle,  which  mounted  sixteen 
thirly-iix  pounders,  in  three  fiithom  and 
a  half  water.  Not  deterred  by  the  for- 
midable line  of  defence  whicJi  was  thus 
E resented,  Captain  Brisbane,  supported 
y  the  Anson  on  his  larboard  bow,  aa- 
ahored  the  Arethosa  close  alongside  the 
Pomona,  in  only  one  foot  more  water 
than  she  drew.  The  action  irmnediatelj 
became  general,  and,  in  thirty-five  mi- 
nutes, the  Pomona  struck  her  colours ; 
three  of  the  gun-boats  having  been  blown 
up,  six  sunk,  and  thi«e  drivea  on  shore 
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on  the  breakers.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  fire  from  the  castle,  theprize  was 
instantly  taken  possession  of.  Tiie  castle, 
by  firing  red-hot  shot,  set  fire  to  the 
Arethusa ;  but  the  flames  were  speedily 
extinguished ;  and  the  castle  itself,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  specie  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  had  been  landed  from 
the  Pomona,  soon  afterwards  fell  by  a 
terrific  explosion. 

In  the  course  of  the  action.  Captain 
Brisbane  was  wounded  in  the  knee ;  but 
though  he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  he 
refused  to  quit  the  deck,  till  victory  had 
decisively  proclaimed  herself  in  favour 
of  the  British  flag.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Arethusa  upon  this  occasion,  amount- 
ed to  two  killed,  and  thirty-two  wound- 
ed. Vice-admiral  Dacres,  in  his  official 
letter  to  the  Admiralty,  announcing  the 
capture  of  the  Pomona,  justly  observed, 
that  "  the  success  attending  this  bold 
enterprise,  Captain  Brisbane  was  well 
entitled  to,  for  the  promptness  and  deci- 
sion with  which  he  anchored  in  such 
shoal  water,  to  attack  a  force  of  such 
magnitude.*' 

After  Captain  Brisbane  had  secured 
the  Pomona,  and  had  taken  her  to  Ja* 
maica,  he  was  dispatched,  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  a  squadrom  of  fri- 
gates, consisting  of  the  Arethusa,  Latona, 
Anson,  and  Fisguard,  to  reconnoitre  the 
Island  of  Curacoa,  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  inhabitants  were 
disposed  towards  an  alliance  with  this 
country. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  January,  1807, 
that  this  little  squadron  arrived  off  Cu- 
racoa. No  orders  whatever  had  been 
given  to  attack  this  island ;  but,  having 
perfectly  ascertained  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Captain  Brisbane  formed  a  plan 
for  carrying  it  by  a  cot^  de  nuun  ;  and, 
imparting  his  intentions  to  the  respective 
captains  under  him,  with  a  zeal  for  the 
service,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  character  of  a  Nelson,  taking  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  act  upon  him- 
self, he  led  his  squadron  into  the  harbour, 
in  close  order  of  battle,  passing  the  for- 
midable line  of  sea  batteries  by  which 
its  entrance  was  protected,  and  came  to 
an  anchor.  It  is  well  deserving  of  remark, 
that,  previously  to  this,  and  unknown  to 
their  ofiicers,  the  men,  participating  in 
the  spirit  of  their  gailant  leader,  had 
arranged  themselves  for  attack ;    and, 


when  beat  to  Quarters,  tfaey  were  foQod 
with  the  woroH  "Victory  or  Death,** 
chalked  upon  tb«ir  caps.  Ai  an  addi- 
tional stimulus,  Capt  Brisbane  instasUjr 
put  on  his  dress^niform,  and  proeeedcd 
as  we  have  already  stated.  **  Hie  har- 
bour,*' as  the  Captain  describes  it,  in  bh 
official  letter,  ''  was  defended  by  regnlar 
fortifications,  of  two  tier  of  guas^  Fort 
Amsterdam  alone  consisting  of  sixty-six 
pieces  of  cannon ;  the  entiaace  oidy  fifty 
yards  wide,  athwart  whidi  w«s  the  Dodi 
frigate  Hatslar,  of  36  guns,  and  Stmoaa, 
of  22,  with  two  large  sdioonen  of  war, 
one  commanded  by  a  Dutch  commodon. 
A  chain  of  forts  was  on  Mislebuig*s  com- 
manding height,  and  tiiat  almost  imprs^ 
nable  fortress.  Forte  Republiqne.  witkn 
the  distance  of  grape  shot,  ennladix^  6e 
whole  harbour.^ 

The  enemy  were  pa&io-«track  at  mch 
unexpected  gallantry,  and  all  was  oonft* 
sion .  The  pacific  notification  of  Caplsia 
Brisbane — that  the  British  squadron  «tf 
there  to  protect,  not  to  copqner;  lo  pre- 
serve to  the  inhabitants  their  liresjibatj, 
and  property — not  being  attended  lo^  s 
severe  and  destructive  cannonade  cooi- 
menced ;  the  frigate,  sloop,  and  aciieoaos 
were  carried  by  boarding,  and  thekmer 
forts  and  the  citadel  and  town  of  Am- 
sterdam were  carried  by  storaoi.  AO  tbi 
was  accomplished  in  only  three  qoilvi 
of  an  hour.  In  the  progress  of  tais  jcr- 
vice.  Captain  Brisbane,  the  beio  of  the 
scene,  seemed  to  ^  ride  upon  die  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm.  He  was  ths 
first  man  who  boarded  the  Hatslar  fri- 
gate, that  lay  athwart  the  harbour.  He 
pulled  the  Dutch  colours  down  with  ha 
own  hands ;  and  then,  followed  by  abooi 
four>and-twenty  men,  he  instaatly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore,  where  he  wu  also 
the  first  man  at  the  storming  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  the  colours  of  which  be 
likewise  struck  with  his  own  hands.  The 
latter  achievement  will  appear  the  man 
extraordinary,  when  it  b  stated,  tfcai  the 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and 
sevenw-five  regular  troops.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  possession.  Captain  Brishaae 
made  his  way  to  the  govcnior,  and  toJd 
him  that  precisely  five  mianlBS  wvve 
allowed  for  him  to  decide  npon  smi 
deriug .  The  governor  leqoesled  half  an 
hour,  alleging,  that  a  $horier  tmr  wmid 
not  save  his  head  im  HoUamd,  Caplaia 
Brisbane  pulled  out   his  watch,   aad 
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assented  to  die  time  required.  At  the 
exfttialioD  of  the  ludf-hour,  he  entered 
the  council-chamber,  where  the  governor 
and  the  council  were  assembled,  and  en- 
quired whether  they  bad  made  up  their 
minds  to  surrender  the  island  and  its 
dependencies  to  the  orown  of  Britain. 
The  governor  immediately  presented  a 
paper,  containing  the  following  prelimi- 
nary articles  of  oapitulatioD,  placing  the 
island  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty ; 
to  the  whole  of  whicby  with  one  excep- 
tion. Captain  Brisbane  agreed : — 

Curacoaf  Jmiuary  1,  1807. 

Preliminary  Articles  of  the  Capitula- 
tion agreed  on  by  C.  Brisbane,  Esq., 
senior  officer  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at 
Curacoa,  and  his  Excellency  P.  J.  Chan- 
gnion,  governorof  that  place. 

ArL  1.  The  Fort  KepubUque  shall 
immediately  be  surrendered  to  the  British 
force ;  the  garrison  shall  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  become  prisoners  of  war.  Answer, 
Granted. 

2.  The  Dutch  garrison  of  Curacoa 
shall  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  sent  to  Holland,  not  to 
serve  this  war  before  they  be  regularly 
exchanged ;  and  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  article  the  officers  pledge  their 
word  of  honour.    Ans.  Granted. 

3.  The  same  terms,  as  in  the  above 
article,  are  granted  to  the  officers  and 
people  of  the  Dutch  men-of-war.  Ans. 
Granted. 

4.  AU  civil  offioers  may  remain  at 
their  respective  appointments,  if  they 
think  proper;  ana  those  who  choose, 
shall  be  sent  by  his  Britannic  Majesty 
to  Holland.    Ans.  Granted. 

5.  The  burghers,  merchants,  planters, 
and  olher  inhabitants,  without  diflerence 
of  colour  or  opinion,  shall  be  respected 
in  their  persons  and  property,  provided 
they  take  the  oath  of  .allegiance  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  Ans.  Granted,  neu- 
tmi  property  being  respected. 

6.  All  merchant  vessels,  with  their 
cargoes,  in  the  harbour,  of  whatever  na- 
tion they  belong  to,  shall  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  proper  owners.  Ans. 
Not  granted. 

7.  A  definitive  capitulation  shall  be 
signed  upon  this  basis  in  Fort  Amster- 
djUB.    Ans.  Granted. 

By  ten  o'clock,  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  on  Fort  Republique  ;  the  whole 


of  the  island,  defended  by  1,200  militia, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  regular 
troops,  having  been  reduced,  and  brought 
into  the  quiet  possession  of  the  English, 
by  a  force  not  exceeding  800  effective 
men,  in  less  than  four  hours.  The 
splendour  of  this  achievement  might  well 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; who,  it  is  said,  had 
calculated  that  no  less  than  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  and  10,000  land  forces,  would  be 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  the  island, 
which  had  been  thus  subdued  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men. 

Vice-admiral  Dacres,  in  his  official 
dispatches  announcing  the  event  to  go- 
vernment, thus  handsomely  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  captors : — **  Whilst  I  contemplate 
the  immense  strength  of  the  harbour  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  superior  force  con- 
tained in  its  different  batteries  opposed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  frigates,  I  know 
not  how  sufficiently  to  adimire  the  deci- 
sion of  Captain  Brisbane  in  attempting 
the  harbour,  and  the  determined  bravery 
and  conduct  displayed  by  himself,  the 
other  three  captains,  and  all  the  officers 
and  men  unaer  his  command;  and  is 
another  strong  instance  of  the  cool  and 
determined  braverv  of  British  seamen.'' 

Immediately  after  the  capture,  Cap- 
tain Brisbane  proceeded  to  disarm  the 
militia — a  most  politic  measure,  con- 
sidering the  very  slender  state  of  the 
British  force — and  to  administer,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  Dutch  governor  having  refused  to 
take  that  oau,  Captain  Bnsbane  con- 
stituted himself  his  successor,  pro  tent'- 
parCf  and  assumed  the  functions  of  g»- 
vemmcat  accordingly. 


FLOCGIKG    SCEHES    ON    BOARD    A    XAV- 
OF^WAB. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  school, 
I  vfas  appointed  one  of  his  Majesty's 
offioers,  with  the  very  important  rank  of 
midshipman.  I  had  not  been  many 
days  aooard  before  I  heard  a  hollow 
sound  reverberating  around  the  frigate's 
decks,  and  which  seemed  to  bring  a 
shade  of  gloom  over  all  the  faces  around 
me.  Again  the  words  were  reverberated. 
**  All  hands,  a-hoy  I"  I  eagerly  inquired 
the  meaning  ofjUl  this  mj^stery,  and  was 
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answered  by  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  **  It 
is  all  bands  to  punishment,  my  boy; 
you  are  going  to  see  a  man  flogged." 

The  idea  of  a  man  being  flogged  at  all, 
or  under  any  possible  circumstances,  had 
never  before  entered  my  bruin.  I  had 
as  yet  no  notion  that  such  a  degree  of 
brutality  could  exist ;  I  had  indeed 
known  that  boys  were  flogged,  but  how 
they  could  horse  a  man  was  to  me  a  mys- 
tery. My  reflections  were  broken  in 
upon  by  observing  all  my  messmates 
busily  engaged  in  putting  on  theircocked 
hats,  swords,  dirks,  &c.  And  as  this 
was  the  first  time  I  had  sported  my  new 
dirk,  I  felt  very  strange  and  mingled 
sensations  as  I  strutted  forth  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. The  marines  were  drawn  out 
on  the  larboard  side  of  the  deck,  with 
their  bayonets  fixed,  and  their  officer  with 
his  sword  drawn,  resting  against  his 
shoulder.  On  the  main  deck  the  seamen 
had  all  assembled,  in  a  dense  crowd, 
about  the  hatchway,  and  the  said  hatch- 
way was  ornamented  with  several  g^t- 
ings  fixed  upon  one  end,  evidently  for 
some  purpose  which  I  had  never  yet 
seen  accomplished.  The  officers,  in 
their  full  uniforms,  with  swords  and 
cocked  hats,  were  pacing  the  dec:k  in 
great  numbers;  but  all  was  still  and 
solemn  silence.  At  length  the  captain, 
a  stem,  but  good-looking  man,  came 
forth  firom  his  cabin ;  the  marines  carry- 
ing their  arms  at  the  first  appearance  of 
his  head  above  the  ladder,  which  led 
from  the  cabin  door  to  the  quarter  deck. 
The  first  lieutenant,  taking  off  his  hat, 
approached  the  captain,  and  reported 
that  *'  all  was  ready." 

As  the  captain  came  up  U>  the  gang- 
way he  removed  his  hat ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  men  and  officers  becom- 
ing uncovered;  and,  then,  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  printed  copy  of  the  articles 
of  war,  he  read  aloud  a  few  lines,  which 
denounoed  the  judgment  of  a  court- 
mattial  on  any  person  who  should  be 
guilty  of  some  particular  offence,  the 
nature  of  which  I  did  not  understand. 
This  done,  he  ordered  Edward  Williams 
to  strip ;  adding,  "  You  have  been  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  sir,  in  not  laying  in 
off  the  fore-topsail  yard,  when  the  first 
lieutenant  ordered  you ;  and  I  will  give 
you  a  d  d  good  flogging."     By 

this  time  the  poor  fellow  had  uken  off 
his  jacket  and  shirt,  which  was  thrown 


over  his  shoulders  by  the  master-at- 
arms,  while  two  Quarter-masters  lasiied 
the  poor  fellow's  elbows  to  the  grauiicn, 
so  that  he  could  not  stir  beyond  an  inch 
or  two  either  way.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  begged  and  besought  the  captain  aod 
first  lieutenant  to  forgive  him ;  protesting 
that  he  did  not  hear  himaelf  called,  in 
consequence  of  having  had  a  bad  cold, 
which  rendered  him  aJmost  deaf.  His 
entreaties  were  unheeded ;  and,  at  the 
words,  '^  Boatswain's  mate,  give  him  a 
dozen,"  a  tall  strong  fellow  came  fonrard 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  having 
taken  off  his  own  jacket,  and  carefully 
measured  his  distance,  bo  as  to  be  able 
to  strike  with  the  full  swing  of  his  snc, 
he  flung  the  tails  of  the  cat  round  bb 
head,  and,  with  all  the  eneigy  of  his 
body,  brought  them  down  «poo  the  tui, 
white,  plump  back  of  poor  WiUiains. 
A  sudden  jerk  of  the  poor  fellow  ahnost 
tore  the  gratings  away  m>m  their  positkui; 
he  gave  a  scream  of  agony,  and  again 
begged  the  captain,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  let  him  off.  I  was  horror- 
struck  on  seeing  nine  lar^e  welts,  as  bi^ 
as  my  fingers,  raised  on  his  back,  spread^ 
ing  firom  his  shoulder  blades  neariy  lo 
his  loins ;  but  my  feelings  were  doomed 
to  be  still  more  harassed.  For,  as  soon 
as  the  tall  boatswain's  mate  had  oooi- 
pleted  the  task  of  running  hii  fingwi 
through  the  cords  to  clear  them,  and 
prevent  the  chance  of  a  single  lashbem? 
spared  the  wretched  sufferer,  he  agHia 
flung  them  round  his  head  to  repeat  the 
blow.  Another  slashing  sound  upon  the 
naked  flesh,  another  shriek  and  strage^ic 
to  get  free,  succeeded,— and  then  another 
and  another,  till  the  comptemoif  of 
twelve  agonizing  lashes  was  complctv. 
Tlie  back  was,  by  this  time,  nearly 
covered  with  deep  red  gashes ;  the  kica 
roughed  up  andT  curled  in  many  parts, 
as  it  does  when  a  violent  blow  oo  die 
skin  causes  an  extensive  abnsioQ.  TW 
poor  man  looked  up  with  an  impkirtiu 
eye  towards  the  nrst  lieutenant,  aad 
groaned  out, "  Indeed,  sir,  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved,  I  did  not  hear  you  call  mc.* 
Tlie  only  reply  was  on  the  part  of  ib« 
captain,  who  gave  the  word,  **  Aaoiker 
boatswain's  mate  I"  t'  Oh,  God.  sir,  ba«v 
meicy  on  me."  "  Boatswain  s  m«ip« 
go  on  ;  and  mind  you  do  your  duty  t* 

The  effect  of  one  hundred  aod  etcht 
cuts  upon  his  back  had  rendered  it  a 
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fearful  sight,  but  when  these  had  been 
repeated  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  fresh 
and  untired  arm,  the  poor  fellow  exhi- 
bited a  sad  spectacle.  The  dark  red  of 
the  wounds  had  assumed  a  livid  purple, 
the  flesh  stood  up  in  mangled  ridges,  and 
the  blood  trickled  here  and  there  like  the 
breaking  out  of  an  old  wound.  The 
pipes  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates 
now  sounded,  and  they  called  *'  all  hands 
up  anchor !"  The  gratings  were  quickly 
removed,  and  of  all  the  human  beings 
who  had  witnessed  the  cruel  torture  on 
the  body  of  poor  Edward  Williams,  not 
one  seemed  in  the  slightest  degree  affect- 
ed. All  wa»  bustle,  and  activity,  and 
apparent  merriment,  as  they  went  to 
work  toprepare  for  quitting  old  England. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  sad  enough,  and 
heartily  wished  that  I  had  joined  a 
camp  of  gipsies,  instead  of  the  serrice 
of  his  Majesty. 

While  in  diat  ship,  I  witnessed  one 
of  those  murderous  transactions,  tk  flog- 
ging round  the  fleet.  I  call  them  mur- 
deroos,  because  I  know  that  in  many 
instances,  death  has  been  the  speedy  re- 
sult, and  I  believe  that  it  is  always 
hastened  by  them. 

That  most  barbarous  and  wicked  cus- 
tom is  one  of  those  things  of  which  peo- 
ple hear  occasionally ;  but  of  which  those 
who  have  not  been  eye-witnesses  have 
no  more  perfect  idea  than  the  people  of 
China  may  form  of  a  railway  or  a 
Thames  Tunnel.  It  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  is  evidence  that  all  we  hear 
of  the  boot,  and  other  instruments  of  tor- 
tare,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  &c., 
is  not  mere  fiction.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  horrible 
transaction  which,  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
vouthfiil  mindy  that  it  can  never  be  ob- 
literated on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  perpetual  (logging  on  board  Ills 
Majesty's  ship  Rhinoceros,  had  brought 
the  men  into  such  a  state  of  despair,  I 
may  c»ll  it,  that  they  were  continually 
eerting  drunk  to  escape  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  their  miserable  state.  On  one 
occasion,  a  half-idiot  Welshman  had 
heen  drinking  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
prudence;  he  vms  three  parts  intoxi- 
cated, or  what  sailors  would  term,  three 
sheets  in  the  wind.  In  this  state  he  was 
reprimanded  by  a  very  violent,  bullying 
master's  mate,  for  helping  himself  to 


water  without  permission.  Some  degree 
of  insolence  marked  the  tone  in  which 
Evan  Evans  replied;  and  the  officer, 
(who,  by-the-by,  was  afterwards  turned 
out  of  the  service  for  a  nameless  offence,) 
gave  him  some  hearty  cuffs,  which  so 
excited  the  angry  feelings  of  the  Welsh- 
man, that  he  instantly  took  out  his  knife 
and  stabbed  the  master's  mate  twice  in 
the  belly.  The  man  was  secured,  put 
in  irons,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
brought  beforea  court-martial.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  a  civil  court,  the  previous 
provocation  by  blows  would  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  much 
lighter  punishment  inflicted  for  stabbing 
than  if  it  had  been  done  in  cold  blood. 
The  court-martial  heard  evidence  of  the 
facts,  and  also  took  the  provocation  into 
consideration,'  and  pronounced  a  less 
severe  sentence  than  death,  which  they 
might  have  legally  visited  upon  the 
offender.  They  sentenced  him  to  receive 
flve  hundred  lashes  round  the  fleet,  and 
afterwards  to  undergo  two  years'  impri- 
sonment in  the  Marshalsea. 

The  unhappy  man  was  taken  down  to 
the  gun-room  of  the  ship,  and  again 
placed  with  both  his  feet  in  irons,  so  that 
he  could  take  no  exercise;  and  what 
with  this  confinement,  which,  from  the 
time  of  his  offence  to  that  of  his  punish- 
ment, endured  three  weeks,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  fear  of  death,  in  the 
first  place,  and  subsequent  fear  of  the 
dreaaful  punishment  which  awaited  him, 
he  was  wan,  and  worn,  and  seemed, 
when  he  came  on  deck,  on  the,  to  him, 
fatal  morning,  more  fit  for  the  hospital 
than  the  torture. 

It  was  about  a  few  minutes  before 
eight  0* clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  first- lieutenant  of  the  ship  ordered 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  launch,  and  see 
the  punishment  carried  into  effect.  Had 
he  given  me  orders  to  mount  the  sides 
of  an  enemy's  frigate,  at  the  head  of  a 
launch's  crew,  it  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed me  so  much ;  as  I  might  have 
considered  that  my  eood  luck  might 
bring  me  a  broken  head  or  a  lieutenant's 
commission  ;  but  here  was  a  service  de- 
void of  honour,  and  full  of  painful  conse- 
quences, from  which,  however,  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape.  I  must  needs 
obey  ;  and  the  heaviest,  bitterest  hour  of 
my  life  was  when  I  stepped  into  the 
boat,  to  superintend  the  infliction  of  five 
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hundred  lashes  on  the  back  of  poor  Evan 
Evans. 

It  was  on  a  dull,  misty,  gloomy  morn- 
ning,  towards  the  end  oi  Oaober,  and 
there  were  ten  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates  lying  in  the  Downs,  alongside  of 
which  he  was  to  receive  fifty  lashes  with 
a  cat-o**nine-tailSy  or  4,500  strokes  iuall. 
The  launch  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  is  a 
large  wide  boat,  which  may  contain 
easily  from  thirty  to  forty  men.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  to  be  taken  in  tow  by 
other  boats,  and,  therefore,  there  were  no 
rowers  in  the  boat.  Its  crew  oonsisted 
of  the  steersman,  four  active  seamen,  to 
superintend  the  holding  on  the  boat  when 
alongside  the  different  ships,  and  to 
attend  to  the  fastenings  whicti  were  to  be 
passed  round  the  knees  and  elbows  of 
the  prisoner ;  also  two  others,  (his  own 
messmates)  to  place  or  remove  blankets 
around  him,  as  occasion  might  require, 
give  him  water,  &c. ;  also  the  drummer, 
who  was  placed  in  the  bow  to  beat  the 
rogue's  march  while  passing  from  ship 
to  ship;  the  surgeon,  to  watch  the  pulse ; 
the  master-at-arms,  to  count  the  lashes ; 
four  marines,  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and, 
lastly,  myself,  to  command  the  boat. 

The  boats  from  the  fleet,  one  from 
each  ship,  with  an  officer  and  six  or 
eight  seamen,  and  two  or  more  marines 
in  each,  were  now  assembled  round  the 
ship  by  signal ;  and,  exactly  at  a  quarter 
past  eight  o'clock,  the  prisoner,  in  charge 
of  the  master-at-arms,  came  down  the 
side,  and  stepped  into  the  boat,  in  which 
I  had  alreaoy  taken  my  station.  The 
seats  of  the  boat  were  covered  wiih  grat- 
ings, and  above  them  was  erected  a  stage, 
consisting  of  two  triangles,  one  at  each 
end  of  uie  boat,  between  which  were 
lashed  two  strong  and  long  poles.  To 
these  poles  the  knees  and  arms  of  the 
prisoner  were  fastened  with  small  cords, 
and,  he  being  stripped  all  but  his  trow- 
sers,  was  then  covered  with  a  blanket, 
tied  rotmd  his  waist,  and  another  thrown 
over  his  shoulders. 

The  men  on  board  were  next  ordered 
up  to  the  rigsing,  so  that  every  person 
on  board  might  see  the  whole  operation. 
The  captain,  taking  off  his  hat,  which 
was  followed  by  all  on  board,  and  in  the 
boats,  which  were  lying  on  their  oars, 
within  earshot,  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  This 
effected,  the  boatswain  of  the  ship  him- 


self stepped  into  the  launch  ;  thebhakel 
was  removed  from  the  culprit^s  shoul- 
ders, and,  he  (the  boatswain)  infiidvd 
the  first  twelve  lashes.  The  poor  feUow 
screamed,  and  groaned,  and  stnifgled ; 
but  all  this,  like  the  struggles  ofthe  dyin^ 
sheep  under  the  knife  of  the  botdier, 
passed  unheeded.  The  boatswata  rr- 
turned  on  board,  and  two  boatswain  s 
mates  came  down  and  completed  the 
number  of  fiftv  lashes.  The  blanket  Wtts 
immediately  tnrown  over  his  shoaUef^, 
the  people  were  piped  down  out  of  tk 
rigging, — I  gave  the  word  of  commaad 
to  shove  off,  and  the  boats  which  took 
the  launch  in  tow  began  to  row  to- 
wards the  Admiral's  ship,  the  drum- 
mer striking  up  the  rogue's  march.  The 
origin  of  this  idea  of  having  mniic  io  the 
boat  was,  no  doubt,  to  drown  the  groau 
of  the  sufferer,  lest  the  ordinary  fcdings 
of  humanity  should  revolt  against  the 
barbarous  practi<^  of  ao  mutilatijif  the 
body  of  a  fellow  creature. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  duriag 
which  the  poor  Welshman's  poaos 
mixed  with  the  vile  sounds  of  the  dnua, 
and  we  were  again  alongside  of  a  Ur^ 
two-decked  ship,  th^  mcQ  of  whkk 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  rigpagon 
our  approach.  The  towing  boats  lay  oo 
their  oars:  we  hooked  on  to  thesfaipv 
and  three  stout  fellovrs  jumped  into  tht 
launch,  with  each  a  new  cat-^'-mae-teih 
ready  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  expod 
his  strength  ou  the  back  of  the  asflcn 
The  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  oame  lo 
the  gangway.  I  handed  him  a  copy  oc 
the  sentence,  which  he  read  aloud  to  the 
crew,  and  the  boatswain's  mates  removed 
their  jackets  ready  for  the  inflidioa. 
The  cats,  as  I  have  observed,  were  new; 
their  lashes  or  tails  were  made  of  atra^ 
white  cord,  just  the  thickness  of  a  cost- 
mon  quill ;  and  the  glew  or  aise,  whkh 
is  worked  into  the  coid,  kad  not  faem 
removed  by  soaking  in  water:  they 
curled  up,  and  were  literally  almasi  is 
stiff  as  vrires.  As  officer  of  the  beat,  I 
objected  to  their  being  used,  lor  the  te 
time,  OB  the  poor  man ;  and  others  wen 
procured,  which  had  been  wdl  worn,  and 
told  many  a  tale  of  suffering.  Be  looked 
at  me  gratefully,  and  said*  in  a  weak 
voice,  "  Thank  ye,  sir." 

The  blanket  was  removed,  and  I  ob- 
served the  poor  fellow  shudder,  as  iht 
cold  air  struck  the  bleeding  son  oa  hu 
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nesh.  The  next  moment^  a  heavy  lash 
fell  on  it,  and  his  screams  were  agonizing. 
He  reoeiTed  a  dosen  lashes,  and  then 
began  to  cry  out  for  water.  Tlie  pun- 
ishment was  stopped  till  he  had  taken 
some.  He  afterwards  told  me,  that  at 
this  period,  the  thirst  he  Mi  became 
intense;  and  that  each  lash  caused  a 
violent  burning  pain  at  his  heart,  and 
seemed  to  fall  like  the  blows  of  a  large 
stick  on  his  body ;  but  that  the  flesh  was 
too  dead  to  feel  that  stinging  smart  he 
felt  at  first,  and  when  tlie  flogging  was 
renewed. 

The  same  scene  was  repeated  along- 
side two  other  ships,  with  the  like  interval 
of  misery  to  the  sufferer,  and  of  disgust 
and  vexation  to  myself.  My  reflections, 
indeed,  were  patnftil  enough,  for  I  ut- 
terly condemned  myself  for  ever  becom- 
ing  one  of  the  many  unfeeling  wretches, 
who  were  so  seriously  occupied  in  tor- 
turing this  poor  wretch.  Perhaps  many 
others  felt  as  disgusted  as  I  did.  Two 
hundred  lashes  had  now  been  inflicted 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tatls,  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred strokes  with  a  cord  of  the  thickness 
cyf  a  quill.  The  flesh,  from  the  nape  of 
the  ned(  to  below  the  shoulder  blades, 
was  one  deep  purple  mass,  from  which 
the  blood  oozed  slowly .  At  every  stroke 
a  low  groan  escaped,  and  the  flesh  qui- 
vered with  a  sort  of  convulsive  twitch  ; 
the  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  poor  man 
began  to  faint.  Water  was  administered, 
and  pungent  salts  applied  to  his  nostrils, 
whiim  presently  revived  him  in  a  slight 
degree. 

At  this  period,  I  gave  the  doctor  a 
hint,  by  asking  the  master-at-arms,  in  a 
loud  tone,  how  many  lashes  the  prisoner 
had  received.  "  Two  hundred  lashes, 
exactly,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  I  knew 
this  very  well :  but  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  I  saw  the  doctor  look  at  me, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down. 
Thia  was  instantly  done,  and  I  ordered 
a  fast  boat  in  the  vicinity  to  take  him  on 
board  The  poor  fellow  was  laid  on 
some  blankets  in  the  stern  sheets,  the 
sail  hoisted,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  was  in  his  hammock  in  the  sick  berth, 
and  the  doctors  were  engaged  dressing 
his  wounds.  Five  weeks  after  this,  I  was 
again  compelled  to  superintend  a  farther 
mutilation  of  the  back  of  poor  Evans. 
This  time  he  looked  more  miserable  tlian 
ever ;  his  frame  was  shrunken  and  his 


cheeks  fallen ;  and  when  his  shirt  was 
removed,  I  observed  that  the  wounds 
were  barely  healed  over,  and  that  all 
about  the  sides  of  them  there  were  dark 
discolorations,  which  indicated  a  state  of 
disease.  I  was  surprised  that  the  me- 
dical men  allowed  hira  to  be  again  taken 
out  for  punishment.  Tlie  first  six  lashes, 
given  by  the  arm  of  an  Herculean  Irish- 
man, brought  the  blood  spirting  out  from 
the  old  wounds,  and  then  almost  every 
blow  brought  away  morsels  of  skin  and 
flesh. 

It  would  be  disgusting  the  reader  to 
detail  again  the  minutiae  of  this  second 
flogging.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  poor 
fellow  Stinted  when  he  had  received  an- 
other 150  lashes ;  but  tlie  surgeon,  deem- 
ing him  still  capable  of  a  little  more 
Sunishment,  anotner  thirty-three  were  in- 
icted.  A  second  faint  and  a  convulsive 
action  of  the  eyes  put  an  end  to  his  tor- 
ture; he  was  removed  to  the  guard- 
ship  ;  and,  having  taken  383  lashes,  the 
remaining  117  were  remitted  by  order  of 
the  Admiral.  The  ship  sailed  for  a 
cruise  in  the  North  Scsl;  and  some 
months  after,  we  heard  that  poor  Evan 
Evans  had  been  sent  to  the  prison  of  the 
MarshiUsea,  where  he  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  ended  his  days.  This 
was  just  whnt  I  had  expected :  for  it 
was  clear  that  the  first  flogging  had  given 
the  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  Welsh- 
man. 


ADMIRAL  RODNEY. 

George  Bridges,  Lord  Rodney^  was 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Rodney,  Esq., 
who  commanded  the  yacht  in  which  the 
king,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
used  to  embark  when  visiting  Hanover, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  obtained  per- 
mission to  name  his  son  George  Bridges. 
Our  hero  was  born  in  December,  1718. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  a  very  early  age; 
and,  having  passed,  with  much  honour 
to  himself,  his  probationary  years  of  ser- 
vice, embarked  for  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Namur,  as  one  of  the  lieutenants,  to 
Admiial  Mathews,  early  in  the  year 
1741 .  On  the  9th  of  November,  in  tlie 
same  year,  he  was  promoted  by  him  to 
be  captain  of  the  Plymouth  of  sixty  guns, 
which  commission  was  confirmed  by  the 
Admiralty.  On  returning  home,  soon 
afterwards,   Captain    Rodney   removed 
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into  the  Sheemess,  a  frigate  of  twenty 
guns ;  and  in  1774,  was  appointed  to  the 
Ludlow  Castle,  of  forty-four  guns.  In 
1746,  he  commanded  the  Eagle  of  sixty 
guns,  then  employed  as  a  cruiser  on  the 
Irish  station.  In  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  same  year,  he  captured  two  large 
privateers,  one  of  them  a  French  ship, 
called  the  Shoreham,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  frigate  in  our  navy.  He  also 
made  prizes  of  forty-eight  sail  of  French 
mercliantmeu,  part  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  sail,  under  the  convoy  of  Mons. 
Bois  de  la  Motte,  with  four  ships  of  the 
line.  The  war  being  soon  terminated  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  on  the  17th  October,  1748,  Captain 
Rodney  continued  to  be  employed,  and 
in  March,  1749,  was  appointed  to  the 
Rainbow,  a  fourth-rate.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  he  was  appointed  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland. His  continuance  on  this 
dreary,  but  important  station,  terminated 
with  the  usual  recal.  In  1755,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Prince  George  of  ninety 
guns,  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  in  1757,  he 
served  un  er  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Roch- 
fort.  In  1759,  ne  was  advanced  to  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue.  This  year  was  glo- 
rious to  Great  Britain,  in  every  point  of 
▼iew ;  nor  was  our  gallant  hero  excluded 
from  enjoying  his  share  in  the  important 
successes  of  that  memorable  period. 
Having  been  stationed  for  some  time  in 
the  Channel,  with  a  considerable  force, 
to  watch  the  ports  of  Normandy,  he  was 
ordexed  to  bombard  Havre- de-Grace, 
from  whence  the  enemy  had  proposed  to 
transport  an  army,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
invading  this  country,  in  flat-bottom 
boats,  of  a  particular  construction,  called 
prames.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Rear- 
Admiral  Rodney  cast  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Havre,  and  the  bombs  being  placed 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  Channel  lead- 
ing to  Ilarfleur,  the  next  morning  they 
bc^;an  to  throw  their  shells,  and  continued 
the  bombardment,  without  intermission, 
for  fifty-two  hours.  The  town  was  seve- 
ral times  set  on  fire,  and  the  magazine  of 
stores  for  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  burnt 
with  great  fury  for  about  six  hours.  The 
inhabitants  deserted  their  houses  in  the 
utmost  cooiiternation,  whilst  a  numerous 
body  of  French  troops  was  employed  in 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  erecting  new 


batteries,  and  firing  with  shot  and  sheQs 
at  the  assailants.  A  oousiderable  num- 
ber of  the  boats  destined  for  our  do- 
truction  were  overset,  sunk,  or  so  murli 
damaged,  as  to  be  of  no  fiuther  service. 
Mr.  Rodney  had  thus  the  pleasing  satis- 
faction of  totally  frustrating  the  de»is^ 
of  the  French  court,  and  destroying  the 
hostile  preparations  against  this  ooontry, 
as  well  as  ruinii^  the  port  itself  as  a 
naval  arsenal.  In  January,  1780,  U 
took  nineteen  Spanish  traDsports,asiziy- 
gun  ship,  and  five  frigates ;  and  a  short 
time  after  he  was  again  victorious  orer 
the  Spaniards,  and  look  their  admixsl 
and  five  ships.  But  his  greatest  vicftGiy 
was  over  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1782,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  peerage,  and  a  pensioD  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  himsdf  and 
his  immediate  successors. 

Lord  Rodney  died  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1792. 


REMARKABLE   INCrDEITT. 

When  the  Earl  of  Rochester  vent  to 
sea,  in  the  year  1665,  there  happened  lo 
be  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  Mr.  Moo- 
tague,  and  another  gentleman  of  quahty. 
These  two,  the  former  especially,  seemed 
persuaded  that  they  should  never  icam 
to  England ;  Mr  Montague  said  he  wis 
sure  of  it ;  the  other  was  nut  so  posilin. 
When  the  day  came  that  they  thought 
to  have  taken  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  pot 
of  Bergen,  Mr.  Montague,  though  he 
had  such  a  presage  of  his  appnia^ng 
death,  yet  he  gallantly  staid  all  the  whale 
in  the  place  of  the  greatest  danger.  The 
other  gentleman  signalised  his  cooiige 
in  the  most  undaunted  manner,  till  tb« 
end  of  the  action,  when  he  fell  oa  a  sud- 
den into  such  a  trembling,  that  he  cotM 
scarcely  stand;  and  Mr.  Mooiagae, 
going  to  hold  him  up,  as  they  woe  in 
each  other's  arms,  a  cannon-ball  killed 
him  outright,  and  carried  away  Mr. 
Montague's  belly,  so  that  he  died  witfaui 
an  hour  after.  The  Earl,  however,  es- 
caped all  the  dangers  of  war  and  sea ; 
and  related  this  anecdote  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net, his  biographer. 


I/>ndon :— Printed  tj  JoBsra  Lajt,  % 
•treet,  HampatMil-rDMi}  and  | 
W.  M.  CvAMM,  19,  WsrwiGk.lmne, 
row;  and  may  be  bed.  br  order,  o^  ■& 
■ellen  in  town  and  cooatrr. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC— THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 


Ahoiio  the  eitraordinftTy  efenU  that 
Are  recorded  in  hiitoiy,  perhapt  ifae 
mott  Temarkable  are  thoae  which  relate 
to  Jcwn  of  Arc,  nho  was  the  immediate 
caiiae  of  that  astonishing  revolution  in 
the  aSun  of  France,  which  tenninated 
in  the  establishment  of  Chartea  VII.  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  final 
expnlfion  of  the  English  from  that  king- 

At  the  time  this  heroine,  who  thence- 
forth stood  forward  as  ihe  finest  charac- 
ter in  Ihe  history  of  the  middle  ages  of 
France,  first  emerged  from  hei  obscurity, 
lo  reduced  was  the  power  of  theDauphin, 
that  not  a  single  place  belonged  to  him 
but  (lie  town  of  Orleans  alone,  and  it 
waadicn  closely  invesled  by  the  English; 
nor  did  there  appear  Ihe  ilighteit  pro- 
btbilitj  that  ever  Charles  could  coIIkI 

Vol.  II. 


together  an  army  strong  enongh  to  raise 
the  liege  of  ibat  city,  on  the  possession 
of  which  alone,  all  his  hopes  of  recover- 
ing his  kingdom,  and  even  his  veiy  ex- 
istence, depended.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
of  his  bte,  that  Joan  of  Ate  came  to  his 
relief;  and  we  propose  now  to  give  some 
account  of  her  wonderful  successes  and 
singular  history . 

In  the  vallies  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 
old  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  in  the  village  of 
Domremy  la  Pucelle,  near  Vaucouleurs, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meose,  lived  a  pea- 
sant girl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose  parents 
were  common  country  people  of  repu- 
table character,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances for  their  station.  She  was  bora 
about  the  year  1413,  at  Domremy,  and 
received  an  education  suited  to  her  rank 
in  life.    In  the  midst  of  timid  and  su< 
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pendtkHis  penons,  wbo  were  in  continaal 
trouble  ana  alarm  at  the  misfortunes  of 
their  country^  Joan  was  quietly  occupied 
in  domestic  employments,  and  sometimes 
in  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture.  She 
was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  uncommon 
sensibility  of  tempoamait.  The  English 
chroniclers  have  misrepresented  her  early 
histoiy;  and  Hume,'*  the  historian,  has 
fidlen  into  error  with  regard  to  her  occu- 
pation and  age.  According  to  him,  she 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  servant 
in  a  small  country  inn,  and  in  that  sta- 
tion had  been  accustomed  to  tend  the 
horses  of  the  guests,  to  ride  them  without 
a  nddle  to  3ie  waterio^  place,  and  to 
perform  other  oflBces  which,  in  well  fre- 
quented inns,  are  commonly  done  by 
men.  This  girl,  continues  Hume, 
was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had 
not  hitherto  been  remarked  for  any 
singularity.  Her  enthusiasm  and  her 
habits  of  solitary  meditation  had,  how- 
ever, been  remarked  by  those  amongst 
whom  she  lived;  and  these  explain 
the  angelic  voices  and  visions  ot  the 
maid.  While  her  companions  were 
sporting  beneath  the  fairies'  tree,  notfiar 
from  Oie  fountain  Domremy,  Joan  was 
singing  and  dancing  by  herself,  in  pious 
enthusiasm,  and  binding  garlands  for  the 
holy  virgin,  in  the  little  chapel  of  ''  our 
Lady  of  Bellemont,*'  which  she  usually 
visited  on  Saturday.  The  siege  of 
Orleans,  the  progress  of  the  English 
before  that  place,  the  great  distress  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  the  impor- 
tance of  savine  this  city  and  its  brave 
defenders,  had  become  the  prominent 
topics  of  public  conversation ;  and  Joan, 
inflamed  by  the  general  sentiment,  was 
seized  with  a  wud  desire  to  free  her 
sovereign  from  his  present  distresses. 
Hiis  enthusiastic  impulse  so  worked 
upon  her  imagination,  that  at  last  she 
fancied  herself  destined  by  heaven  to  be 
the  means  of  re-establishing  the  throne 
of  France,  and  of  expelling  for  ever  the 
invaders  of  her  country.  Her  history 
has  been  very  minutely  traced,  and  it  is 
well  ascertained,  that  shfi  was  but 
eighteen  when  she  went  to  the  Dauphin 
at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  Commanded, 
as  she  asserted,  by  a  vision  of  our  lady 
of  Bellemont,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, and  to  conduct  Charles  to  Rheims 
to  be  crowned,  she  presented  herself  in 
February,  1420,  to  the  governor  of  Vau- 


oouleur,  Robert  de  Baudrioowt,  who  si 
flrst  thought  her  possessed,  and  twice 
dismissed  her;  bnt  upon  her  returaiDg 
a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Cbinoa, 
where  the  court  then  was,  widi  letten  of 
recommendation  and  some  attendaoti. 
Having  by  these  means  obtained  access 
to  the  king,  she  is  said  to  have  unmedi- 
ately  pointed  him  out,  although  she  had 
never  seen  him,  and  though  he  had  pur- 
posely mixed  among  his  courtieny  and 
laid  aside  everything  in  his  dress  and 
apparel,  which  might  distinguish  fcim. 
On  his  expressing  doubts  of  iwrau»oo, 
she  repeated  to  him  a  prayer  which  he 
had  made  to  the  Virgin  Maz^,  and  wbidi 
nothing  but  a  heavenly  inspmtkm  ooald 
have  discovered  to  her. 

The  king  heard  her  with  patience,  and 
then  sent  her  to  his  parliament  at  Paio 
tiers,  where  she  was  doaely  examined 
by  many  doctors  in  theology.  At  lea|ih 
they  determined  to  advise  his  maiesty  to 
put  confidence  in  her,  and  attempt  to 
execute  what  she  proposed.  SSie  now 
completed  her  equipments,  appomted 
Jean  D'Aulon,  as  mmous  for  his  couta^ 
as  his  prudence,  her  squire ;  and  Lchus 
de  Comptes  her  page.  She  then  atkM) 
for  a  sword  whicn  had  been  moie  tfaaa 
a  century  in  the  tomb  of  a  knight,  be- 
hind the  altar  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Fier- 
bois.  She  pretended  to  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  it  by  revelation,  and  th^ 
it  was  only  with  this  fatal  sword  that 
she  could  extirpate  the  English.  Ste 
ordered  a  banner  to  be  made  for  her,  oa 
which  was  represented  God  coming  o<ot 
of  a  cloud,  holding  a  globe  in  hb  hasd  ; 
it  was  ornamented  with  Reur^-de-Iis 
Her  helmet  was  surrounded  with  a  plane 
of  white  feathers;  her  horse  wasabo 
white,  and  she  surpassed  all  by  bcr 
beauty,  and  the  skill  and  address  with 
which  she  managed  him. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1429,  Joca  ef 
Arc  i^peared  before  Orleans  with  twchv 
thousand  men.  She  wrote  a  letter  ta 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent  ef 
France,  warning  him  to  give  np  Frsaoe 
to  its  rightful  heir ;  but  the  Bogiish  wvre 
so  enraged  at  seeing  a  girl  aent  to  fic*:t 
them,  that  they  put  the  heralds  in  priscia. 
The  Count  de  Dunois,  vfho  oommandcd 
in  Orleans,  made  a  sally  with  aH  his 
garrison,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  provisions ;  and  the  Frenc^i,  petsaadrd 
that  this  heroine  was  sent  torn  besfcb 
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to  their  Miifltiieey  resumed  freih  ooonge, 
and  ftmght  with  so  much  Tigoury  that 
•he  and  her  convoy  entered  die  town. 

The  English  sent  hack  one  of  the 
henidsy  of  whom  she  demanded,  **  What 
says  Talbot  ?"  (Sir  John  TVdbot)  and 
when  he  informed  her  that  he,  as  well  as 
all  his  countrymen,  spared  no  abuse  in 
speaking  of  her,  and  declared  if  they 
caught  her  they  would  bum  her :  ''Go 
back  again,"  says  she,  **  and  doubt  not  that 
thou  wilt  bring  back  with  thee  thy  com- 
panion ;  and  tell  Talbot,  that  if  he  will 
ann  himself,  I  will  do  the  same,  and  let 
him  come  before  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  if  he  can  take  me,  he  may  bum  me; 
and  if  I  discomfit  him,  let  him  raise  the 
siege,  and  return  into  his  own  native 
country." 

Soon  alter  her  arrival  at  Orleans,  she 
made  an  attack  on  fort  St.  Loup,  which 
she  carried  sword  in  hand,  as  well  as  the 
bulwarks  of  St.  John,  and  of  the 
Augiistins.  In  one  of  the  assaults  on 
the  English,  she  received  a  dangerous 
wound  on  the  neck;  and  as  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  issued  from  it,  her 
followers  began  to  fear  for  her  life ;  but 
she,  to  reanimate  them,  said,  **  it  was 
not  blood,  but  glory,  that  flowed  from 
her  wound/' 

The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  the 
8th  of  May ;  Joan  of  Arc  carried  the 
news  to  the  king,  and  entreated  him  to 
come  and  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  then 
in  possession  of  the  English.  'Die  siege 
of  Gergeau  was  next  undertaken 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded 
the  English,  had  retired  to  Gerseau  with 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  who  obsti- 
nately defended  the  place.  Joan  dis- 
played her  usual  intrepidity  on  the 
occasion.  In  leading  the  attack  she  de- 
scended into  the  fosse,  with  her  standard 
in  her  hand,  at  that  part  where  the 
English  made  the  most  vigorous  defence. 
While  there,  she  received  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  stone,  by  which  she  was 
confounded  and  beaten  to  the  ground, 
but  soon  recovering  herself,  she  cried 
aloud  to  her  companions :  "  Frenchmen, 
mount  boldly  and  enter  the  town,  you 
will  find  no  longer  any  resistance.''  In 
the  end,  the  assault  was  successful. 
Suffolk  was  obliged  to  yield  himself 
prisoner  to  a  Frenchman  called  Renaud ; 
but,  before  he  submitted  he  asked  his 
adversary,  whether  he  was  a  gentleman? 


On  reoeiving  a  satisfiustory  answer,  he 
demanded  whether  he  was  a  knight? 
Renaud  replied  that  he  had  not  yet 
attained  that  honour.  ''Then  I  make 
vou  one,"  replied  Suffolk ;  upon  which 
he  gave  him  the  blow  with  the  sword, 
which  dubbed  him  into  that  fraternity, 
and  he  immediately  surrendered  himself 
bis  pris<mer. 

Ine  remainder  of  the  Engdish  army 
was  commanded  by  Fastc^e,  Scaks, 
and  Talbot.  The  vanguard  of  the 
French  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at 
the  village  of  Paloy,  on  the  18th  June. 
The  battle  lasted  not  a  moment.  The 
English  were  discomfited,  and  fled.  The 
brave  Fastolfe  himself  showed  the  ex* 
ample  of  flight  to  his  troops.  Two 
thousand  men  were  killed  in  tnis  action, 
and  both  Talbot  and  Scales  were  taken 
prisoners. 

In  all  these  successes,  Joan  appeared 
in  a  male  dress,  armed  cap-orfUy  bear- 
ing the  sword  and  the  saered  banner,  as 
the  signal  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Still  no  crusty  ever  stained  her 
conduct.  She  was  wounded  several 
times  herself,  but  never  killed  any  one, 
or  shed  any  blood,  with  her  ovm  hand. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  other 
earthly  passion  in  her  heart  than  devo* 
tion  to  her  country,  to  her  sovereign,  the 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  sacred 
filies.  Nevertheless,  she  did  not  always 
carry  the  banner,  and  actually  made  use 
of  the  consecrated  sword  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. She  avoided  the  company  of  men, 
as  much  as  possible,  pavticularly  after 
sunset,  and  ordered  all  loose  females  to 
be  removed  from  the  camp.  Resolute^ 
chivalrous,  pious  and  brave,  looking  to 
one  single  aim,  she  vras  skilfully  em- 
ployed by  the  generals  to  animate  the 
army  and  the  people,  while  they  did  not 
implicitly  follow  her  counsels. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
was  one  part  of  the  Maid*s  promise  to 
Charles ;  the  crowning  of  him  at  Rheims 
was  the  other ;  and  she  now  vehemently 
insisted  that  the  king  should  forthwith 
set  out  upon  that  enterprise.  Charles 
accordingly  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  towards  the  city 
of  Rheims,  which  was  then,  as  well  as 
the  whole  road  that  led  to  it,  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Having  taken  possession 
of  Auxerre,  he  passed  by  Troyes,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him.    Chalons  fol- 
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lowed  the  example.  Rheims  sent  him  a 
deputation  with  its  keys,  before  his  ap- 
proach to  it ;  and  he  scarcely  believed, 
as  he  passed  along,  that  he  was  marching 
through  an  enemy's  country.  On  his 
appearance  before  that  city,  it  flung  open 
its  gates  to  receive  him.  The  next  oay, 
the  17th  of  July,  his  coronation  took 
place.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  stood  by 
nis  side  in  complete  armour,  and  dis- 
playing her  sacred  banner,  which  had 
so  often  confounded  and  dispersed  his 
fiercest  enemies,  assisted  at  the  ceremony, 
holding  the  sword  over  the  king.  After 
the  king  had  been  crowned,  ue  Maid 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  embraced  his 
knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears  she  con- 
gratulated him  on  this  singular  and 
marvellous  event.  Laon,  Soissons, 
Chateau-Thierrv,  Provins,  and  many 
other  towns  and  fortresses  in  that  neigh- 
bouriiood,  immediately  after  Chanes' 
coronation,  submitted  to  him  on  the  first 
summons;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
now  disposed  to  acknowledge  him  as 
kinff,  ana  to  unite  against  the  English. 

Joan  of  Arc  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  her  mission,  raising  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  crowning  the  king 
at  Rheims,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  her  former  condition, 
and  to  the  occupation  and  course  of 
life  which  became  her  sex ;  but  her  pre- 
sence inspired  too  much  confidence,  and 
had  been  attended  with  toomuch  success, 
for  this  to  be  permitted.  The  Count  of 
Dunois  exhorted  her  to  persevere  till,  by 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  English,  she 
had  brought  all  her  prophecies  to  their 
full  completion.  Joan  therefore  ac- 
companied the  king  to  Crepi,  to  Senlis, 
and  afterwards  to  Paris.  Here  she  dis- 
played her  wonted  courage,  but  received 
a  severe  wound.  In  1430  she  threw 
herself  into  the  town  of  Compeigne, 
which  was  at  that  time  invested  oy  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk ;  and  the 
garrison,  on  her  appearance,  believed 
themselves  thenceforth  invincible.  Bat 
their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Maid,  next  day  after  her  arrival,  (25th 
May)  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred men  over  the  bridge  and  twice  re- 
pulsed the  besiegers ;  but  seeing  a  very 
strong  Feiofbrcementcominff  against  her, 
she  ordered  a  retreat ;  and  although  it 
was  late,  and  she  and  her  troops  were 


surrounded,  vet  after  perlbnniiig  pro- 
digies of  valour,  she  disengaged  her 
company,  who  ibftanately  socceeded 
in  re-«nteiing  the  town.  Ibe  hcraioe 
remuned  in  the  rear  to  &dlitite  thdr 
retreat,  and  when,  pressed  by  nomben, 
she  wished  to  enter,  the  gates  were  shot. 
She  immediateljr  turned  round  to  her 
enemies,  and,  with  the  few  who  adhered 
to  her,  again  charged  them  with  oa- 
diminished  courage*  She  seemed  not  lb 
expect  any  assistance,  and  suspected  soou 
trrachesy,  for  when  she  made  the  lot 
desperate  sally,  she  exclaimed,  **  I  aa 
betrayed  r'  While  defending  henetf, 
her  horse  stumbled,  and  she  fdl.  Thm 
was  she  compelled  to  surrender  hersdl 
to  Lionel  Vasture,  of  Vendome^  who 
gave  her  up  to  John  of  LuxenlKni^ 
and  the  Burgundians.  Hie  ooomraa 
opinion  was,  that  the  French  of&oers, 
finding  the  merit  of  every  victory  ascribed 
to  her,  had,  in  envy  to  her  renown,  hf 
whidi  they  themselves  were  ao  modi 
eclipsed,' willingly  exposed  her  to  tUs 
fetal  accident.  John  of  Luxeraboaig, 
forgetting  the  respect  abimve  maa  AoaU 
shew  to  courage,  and,  regardless  of  the 
sex  of  his  captive,  basely  sold  her  to  the 
English  for  ten  thousand  livres.  The 
king  of  France  made  no  attempts  lo  re- 
deem her;  and  although  at  the  time  kt 
had  many  English  prisonen  of  Iht 
highest  rank,  he  dkl  not  ofler  ooe  ia 
exchange  for  her.  This  negled  of  Joaa 
of  Arc  will  be  an  eternal  blot  on  die 
memory  of  the  innate  Chaiies  VII. 

Joan  had  been  first  confined  at  Croloy, 
but  afterwards  at  Beaurevoir.  Upoa 
hearing  that  she  was  to  be  ddivered  to 
the  English,  she  attempted  to  escape  fay 
leaping  from  a  window  of  the  cartle,  sad 
was  seriously  injured.  In  this  cuoditioa 
she  came  into  the  power  of  the  EaghA. 
A  complete  victory  would  not  have  givea 
more  jcnr  to  the  English  and  their  peiti- 
ans.  The  service  of  Te  Demm  wts 
publicly  celebrated  on  this  iattuaM 
event  The  Duke  of  Bedford  ^cisd, 
that  by  the  captivitr  of  thai  extnoidinsrr 
woman,  who  had  blasted  all  his  successes 
he  should  ^;ain  recover  his  former  as- 
cendancy over  France.  It  is  mnaiksUe* 
as  indicative  of  the  opinion  of  the  poblK 
mind  at  that  period,  that  althoia|h  takea 
in  arms  fitting  against  the  men  m  iiImm 
power  SM  now  was,  Joan  was  aei  i^ 
garded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  o«- 
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sidered  and  treated  as  a  soroeiess.  Her 
countryman,  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of 
BvauTaiSy  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the 
English  interests,  presented  a  petition 
agamst  Joan,  on  pretence  that  she  was 
taken  within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese; 
and  he  desired  to  have  her  tried  b^  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  for  sorcery,  impiety, 
idolatry,  and  magic.  The  University  of 
Pans  was  so  mean  as  to  join  in  the  same 
request.  Several  prelates,  amons  whom 
the  Cardinal  of  Wmchester  was  we  only 
englishman,  were  appointed  her  judges. 
They  held  their  court  at  Rouen,  where 
the  young  king  of  England  then  resided  ^ 
and  the  MsmI,  ck>thed  in  her  former 
military  apparel,  but  loaded  with  irons, 
waa  produced  before  this  tribunal. 

She  at  first  desired  to  be  relieved  of 
her  chains.  Her  judges  answered  that 
she  had  once  already  attempted  an  escape, 
by  throwing  herself  from  a  tower.  She 
confessed  the  fact,  maintained  the  justice 
of  her  intendon,  and  owned  that  if  she 
could,  she  would  still  execute  that  pur- 
pose. All  her  other  speeches  showed 
the  same  firmness  and  intrepidity.  After 
four  months'  imprisonment,  the  innocent 
enthusiast,  who  had  resolutely  defended 
herself,  though  continually  harassed  with 
interrogatories,  and  had  named  St 
Michael  as  the  angel  whose  voice  she 
bad  heard  in  her  father's  garden,  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  as  her  constant  guide 
and  attendant,  never  betrayed  any  weak- 
ness or  womanish  submission.  At  the 
first  great  examination,  they  asked  her 
why  she  put  trust  in  her  standard,  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  magi(»l  incan- 
tations :  she  replied,  that  she  put  trust  in 
Ike  Supreme  Being  alone,  whose  image 
was  impressed  upon  it  They  demanded 
why  she  carried  m  her  hand  that  standard 
at  the  anointment  and  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rheims :  she  answered,  that 
the  person  who  had  shared  the  daneer, 
was  entitled  to  share  the  glory.  When 
accused  of  going  to  war,  contrary  to  the 
decorums  of  her  sex,  and  of  assuming 
government  and  command  over  men, 
Ae  scrupled  not  to  reply,  that  her  sole 
purpose  was  to  defeat  the  English,  and 
to  expel  them  the  kingdom .  In  die  issue, 
she  was  condemned  for  all  the  crimes  of 
which  she  had  been  accused,  aggravated 
by  heresy;  her  revelations  were  de- 
elazed  to  be  inventions  of  the  devil 
to  delude  the  people;    and  she  was 


sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm. 

She  was  carried.  May  24,  1431,  to  the 
stake,  when  her  courage  appeared  to  be 
daunted.  She  submitted  to  the  church, 
and  declared  her  inspirations  to  be  the 
work  of  Satan.  Her  punishment  was 
then  commuted  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread 
and  water.  But  the  barbarous  vengea  nee 
of  Joan's  enemies  was  not  satisfied. 
Suspecting  that  the  female  dress,  which 
she  nad  now  consented  to  wear,  was  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  they  purposely  placed 
in  her  apartment  a  suit  of  men's  apparel, 
and  watched  for  the  effects  of  that 
temptation  upon  her.  On  the  sight  of  a 
dress  in  whicn  she  had  acquired  so  much 
renown,  and  whicli,  she  once  believed, 
she  wore  by  the  particular  appointment 
of  heaven,  all  her  former  ideas  and  pas- 
sions revived ;  and  she  ventured,  in  her 
solitude,  to  clothe  herself  again  in  the 
forbidden  garment.  Her  insidious  ene- 
mies caught  her  in  that  situation :  her 
fault  was  interpreted  to  be  no  less  than 
a  relapse  into  heresy:  no  recantation 
would  now  sufficci  and  no  pardon  could 
be  granted  her. 

She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  a 
slow  fire  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen, 
and  the  infamous  sentence  was  accord- 
ingly executed  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
her  ashes  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
Seine ;  expiating  by  that  dreadful  pu- 
nishment the  signal  services  which  she 
had  rendered  to  her  king  and  her  native 
country.  She  died  with  undaunted  for- 
titude; and  there  is  a  tradition,  that 
when  ^e  expued,  a  white  dove  was  seeu 
to  rise  from  the  pile. 

Thus  perished  this  extiaordinary  rirl, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age.  iler 
execution  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  the  cold  neglect  with  which  she 
was  treated  in  her  misfortunes  was  dis- 
honourable to  the  French  monarch,  who, 
in  consequence,  deserved  to  lose  the 
kingdom  which  she  had  recovered  for* 
him.  The  belief;,  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages,  that  particular  individuals  were 
gif^d  widi  supernatural  powers,  as  in- 
struments of  a  higher  will,  explains  the 
extraordinary  character  and  success  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  markeu 
place  at  Rouen  there  is  a  statue  of  her ; 
and  a  monument  with  her  bust  was 
erected  to  lier  memory  at  Domremy. 
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"  At  am,  or  on  dunB,  or  wbon  bailioai'd. 
Tbe  maiinci's  oomp«»  ii  groff.** 

'^  Thb&e  he  goes  V*  exclaimed  aioash 
old  hard-a-wefl^er,  pointiDg  to  a^l»- 
diaiarAockiaf  sort  of  a  gentleman, 
whom  be  had  just  before  saloled  in  his 
best  style  wlule  standing  at  the  main 
guud  in  the  College — ^'^  there  he  goes, 
any  how  1  Do  you  know  him.  Murphy  V 
**  I  do,  well ;  bad  luck  to  his  picture  V* 
replied  Murphy.  <'  Didn't  he  pick  me 
up  at  Lisbon  for  an  ould  shipmate  when 
I  was  following  a  paceable  occupation 
on  shore  ?  And  didn't  he  send  me  stock 
and  fluke  aboard  the  Queen  Charlotte 
afore  she  was  burnt  off  Leghorn  ?  Faith 
and  he  did ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  to 
remember  that  same.  Och,  wasn't  I 
wid  him  in  theThisbe,  upon  the  Halifax 
station,  when  he  was  a  captain  ?  Sure 
and  I  was,  and  that's  enough  to  make 
any  man  know  him  again*  ''Hoot! 
hootl"  said  old  Dougal  Macdougal, 
^'peaceable  oecupotion,  Murphy, what 
oa^  you  that  1  Was  it  delving  your  paw 
into  itber  men's  pouches  t"  '<  Anan  be 
aisy,  Dougal,  and  don't  bother  me  now ; 
youll  never  be  half  the  rogue  that  I  am  1" 
"Troth,  Murphy,  there's  mony  a  word 
of  truth  come  s  free  a  joker's  mou' ;  but 
dinna  let  us  blather  aboot  honesty,  seeinfr 
that  now-o'-days  justice  keeps  it  penned 
up  i'  the  bilboes,  for  fear  it  should  leave 
the  eoontry  aw  thegither.  I  ken  the 
admiral  vera  weel,  and  was  ane  of  his 
ranting  lads  when  he  was  commissioner 
in  Port-in-|^le.  Mony's  the  time  I've 
followed  htm  harly-skarly  through  the 
streets,  the  whiles  he  strode  on  before, 
like  a  wharl-wind  sweeping  the  chaff 
from  off  the  face  o'  the  yearth;  and 
mony's  the  sair  bruises  and  cloody  een 
we  hae  gotten  i'  the  fray,  But  Isaac 
was  no  a  bock-hand  at  fisty  cuffs;  he 
would  gather  up  his  muckle  bony 
knuckles  like  the  hammer  o'  death,  and 
gie  a  fellow  a  tap  that  would  slaughter 
an  ox.  Ma  conscience,  I've  seen  them 
drap  doun  by  dozens  on  the  quay,  and 
then  packed  up  in  sma  parcels  for  the 
fleet.  Nae  doubt,  Murpny,  you  were 
ane  of  the  flock,  for  we  oaggit  all  sorts 
o'  game,  irae  the  Atunminc-bird  to  the 
wild  goose;  and  now  I  think  on't,  I've 
a  slight  memorial  of  your  ugly  ooonte- 
niuice  when  you  was  ^m-major  to  a 


moontciMnk.''  ^  Och  bo<iifiHifl»,  nd 
do  yon  sav  dal  to  the  foee  o'  me  ?  Fat, 
but  111  Me  a  tattoo  upon  te  aob  of 
you,  will  make  your  teeth  dbattoE^  and 
show  that  an  Iinh  dnimmet,  wtth  his 
row-de-dowy  is  better  than  a  Sool^&Ukr 
playing  the  organ  upon  the  bag-pipes." 
'*  Wed,  wed,  Morphy,  well  no  eoaa 
to  wranglesome  babUflnent,  aeeoig  dial 
I  entertain  a  vera  high  nspock  for  jov 
ancestors,  because  they  were  the  fiat 
who  cultivated  that  wholesome  plant,  the 
potatoe,  when  the  Devonshire  sbob, 
Kaldgh,  brought  it  firae  Vir-jenny  in  die 
time  o'  the  petticoat  government^  under 
auld  Qaeen  fiessie ;  but.  Murphy,  yv'iv 
sadly  degenerated  since— cadly  itg^ 
nerated indeed!  Wha would baetbought, 
in  those  days,  that  your  mither's  son 
would  oome  to  be  biased  at,  and  winged 
and  peppered  wi'  powther  amd  shot,  asd 
at  last  to  be  fixed  tiere  in  Greenwich,  aB 
shattered  and  shook  like  unto  a  aea-gnll 
nailed  out  at  the  jib-boom  end  ?  fioi 
for  the  admiral— as  I  live,  yonder  ha 
stands  talking  to  the  governor.  Look 
ye  now,  look  ye,  how  tMy  shake  haadi  t 
and  sure  enough  off  they  mnke  sad 
thegither,  and  nae  doiibt  there'U  be  mony 
a  tough  yam  spun  aboot  auld  laag  syne. 
''And  you  may  say  dat,''  cried  Murphy, 
as  the  two  admirals  walked  towards  dia 
governor's  house.  '<  Theie  they  go^  any 
how,  as  pretty  a  pair  of  pictures  as  the 
babes  in  the  wood  I"  <<  Ha,"  saye  dd 
Harry  Bartlett,  <'I  reoollecta  oasdsy, 
when  I  bdonged  to  the  Barfleur,  tbsa 
was  a  quarter  watch  of  liberty  men  oa 
shore ;   and  just  as  we  were  strolhag 


along  Common  Hard,  up  oomes  the  ad* 
miral  to  overhaul  us.  WdU  d*ye  sai^ 
Will  Ransom  sheered  off,  and  the  t'other 
twigged  him.  'Ahoy,  aaikr,  ahoyf 
Will  gave  him  a  leer.  *  Come  hen,  my 
man,  come  here,  I  want  a  word  or  rao 
with  you.'  '  I  am't  got  time  now,  sir/ 
roared  Will ;  and  away  he  started  lAe 
a  shot  from  a  gun.  Off  set  the  adminl 
in  chase,  the  whole  fleet  of  us  fanagia| 
up  the  rear.  My  eyes,  there  was  a  iwal 
Will  was  a  fiunous  fist  at  his  beds,  and 
kept  his  fore-reach  a-head  of  the  admink 
who  laid  his  feet  to  the  groond  as  fal 
as  he  could,  and  he  was  no  bad  hand 
at  his  legs  either.  There  was  a  piei 
kick-upT — the  pigs  squeaked,  the 
keys  brayed,  the  dogs  bark^,  theoU 
women  and  girls  shouted  with  roais  al 
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laugliter;  the  Bdmiral  bellowed  'Stop 
him,  slop  him  1'  the  men  hallooed, '  Go 
it,  ran  it,  mj  hearty  1'  And  saie  enough 
Will  kept  the  lead  in  fine  style  through 
Oyster-ttieet  into  High-street,  and  away 
on  to  the  Point ;  and  at  last  be  doubled 
upon  the  admiral,  and  got  housed  in 
Capstan  Square.  But  then  to  see  Sir 
I  ■ ,  htt  sky-scraper  flying  back  off 
his  head,  his  uniform  ooat  hanging  upon 
his  sboulden,  his  white  breeches  and 
niiitery  boots  spattered  with  mud,  his 
sword  slued  round  to  the  wrong  side, 
and  his  fisce  as  led  as  a  marine's  jacket ; 
while  the  big  round  drops  of  perspira- 
tion poured  down  his  cheeks  like  a  spring 
tide.  The  best  of  it  was,  the  guard  was 
immediately  called  out  to  search  the 
houaet;  but  Will  was  up  to  them  there, 
too ;  Ixyr  what  did  he  do  but  togeed  him- 
self off  like  aa  old  woman,  and  out  he 
oomes  among  us.  We  knew  him  directly, 
but  Bot  a  nan  would  split ;  so  up  he 
goes  elose  alongside  of  the  admiral,  and 
played  his  pranks  to  admiration.  The 
sodgen  orerhauled  the  shop,  but,  as 
iiig^t  was  coming  on,  they  were  glad 
to  make  sail  of  it ;  and  we  all  bowled 
down  to  tiie  long-room  with  Mother  Kil- 
derimiy  mIuu  Will  Ransom,  mounted  on 
our  shoulders,  and  the  evening  was  rat- 
Ued  away  in  jollity  and  punch.  Ah, 
diens  were  the  times,  messmates!  I 
Huaka  I  sees  'em  all  now  jigging  away, 
while  the  fiddlers  scraped  the  cat-gut, 
end  the  grog  flowed  in  purly  streams, 
•ad  the  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  their 
colomns  to  the  ceiling.  Oh,  I  could 
silly-quiz  upon  it  for  an  hour.  Some- 
times, too,  we  could  detect  inter-lowpers 
among  us,  who  the  next  day  mounted 
the  dog-vane  and  epaulettes,  though 
then  onlv  rigged  in  bluejacket  and  trow- 
sers, — ^Tommy  P — ,  Captain  Ess — , 
and  Sa  I  ■  ,  himself.  There  would 
also  be  lieutenants  and  midshipmen  in 
abundance,  dressed  like  poor  Jack.  D'ye 
remember  the  time  the  expedition  was 
fitting  out,  and  the  transports  lay  in  the 
harbour  ?  After  dark  the  men  used  to 
land  at  Point,  and  take  a  cruise  to  them- 
selves, passing  for  man-of-war's  men; 
but  Sir  I  got  scent  of  this,  and  so 

he  rigs  himself  out  in  a  pea  jacket,  and 
orders  the  gangs  to  scour  the  coast,  while 
he  hiiDself  lm>ught-io  the  stragglers. 
Well,  just  as  he  got  through  Point  Gate 
by  the  sally-port,  Jem  Williams,  of  the 


Bedford,  staggered  along,  sinaing,  <  Since 
grog  is  the  licker  of  life,'  when'  the  ad- 
miral cotched  hold  of  him  by  the  collar, 
and  brought  him  up  all  standing.  Jem 
changed  his  tone  to  *  Down,  down,  derry 
down,'  and  stretched  the  old  gemman  at 
full  length  along  the  scuppers,  the  gut- 
ter I  mean.  Howsomever,  up  he  got 
again,  and  at  it  they  went  like  fighting- 
cocks.  My  eyes,  there  was  strop  a 
block  in  a  minute !  There  was  square- 
'em  come  roand-'em,  while  Jem  dowsed 
the  Admiral  like  a  widow's  pig.  At 
last  the  buff-sticks  came  running  up 
from  the  guard-house,  with  their  b^;on- 
hits  fixed,  and  the  blue  jackets  came 
running  down  from  all  quarters,  with 
chair  and  table  legs,  warming-pans, 
pokers,  toasting-forks,  gridirons,  fiyine- 
pans,  broomsticks,  roasting-spits ;  in 
short,  every  thing  that  could  present  a 
muzzle  against  the  enemy.  Well,  d'ye  see, 
just  as  we  were  bearing  down  to  engage, 
off  went  the  pea  jacket,  and  the  Admiral 
proclaimed  himself  as  Sir  I  Of 

course  we  hauled  our  wind  directly,  and 
Jem  gave  himself  up ;  but  the  old  boy 
was  too  generous  to  punish  him,  seeing 
as  how  he'd  run  our  messmate  alongside, 
and  boarded  him  under  fitlse  colours. 
Nay,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  Jem's  defence  and  noble 
surrender,  that  he  got  him  promoted  to 
warrant  officer,  and  ever  afterward  stood 
his  friend.  Howsomever,  he  vras  a  great 
terror  to  the  midshipmen,  and  many  on 
'em  remembers  the  stone  galley  in  the 
Gladiator,  and  the  white-house  ashore. 
What  8  sight  it  was  of  a  morning  to  see 
'em  carried  before  Sir  John  Cazter  like 
a  bunch  of  grannv's  knots,  or  half* 
wrung  swabs;  and  the  admiral  was 
generally  there  to  take  a  peep  and  laugh 
at  'em.  Tommy  P— — ,  when  he  had 
the  Le  Juste,  used  to  go  as  regular  as 
possible  to  release  his  men,  for  there  was 
always  sure  to  be  a  gang  clapped  in  irons 
during  the  night.  ^Hal  hal  Jack 
Hatchway,  I  believe  you  were  one  of 
Tommy's  boys  ?  ''  I  was,"  replied  Jack, 
'*  and  a  better  commander  never  see  a 
a  sailor  injured.  Then  for  grog,  ah,  that 
was  the  crafl  for  spiritual  liquors  I  I 
understands  they  are  going  to  shorten 
the  allowance  in  the  navy ;  but  mark 
my  words,  't  wont  do.  They  may  just 
as  well  take  away  Jack's  life  at  once,  as 
to  go  for  to  stop  his  grog.  Why,  zounds  i 
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it  is  meat  and  drink  to  him ;  yes,  and  a 
watch-coat  into  the  bargain.  Only 
think  of  burning  under  the  line  upon  a 
single  pint  of  grog  a  day  1  A v,  ay,  thev 
may  talk  of  their  tea  and  slop,  but  t 
wont  do,  I  say,  and  so  thev*ll  find  it. 
What]  did  Howe's  men  fient  upon  tea 
and  buigoo  ?  Did  Duncan  s  faovs  lather 
the  Dutch  upon  cat-lap t  or  Nelson's 
lions  beat  Mounseer  and  the  Don  with 
only  a  pint  of  grog  ?  No,  no ;  your 
loid-mayorVmen  may  swallow  it,  and 
be  glad  of  the  chance,  seeing  there's 
none  of  'em  go  to  sea  for  loanf ,  because 
as  how  they  have  plenty  of  that  at  home ; 
but  your  true  Bntish  tar  will  be  lost 
without  his  grog,  and  there'll  be  more 
drunkenness  than  ever.  Mayhap  the 
Commodore  down  yonder  has  had  some 
hand  in  this,  for  he  was  a  taut  hand  upon 
rummiritt.  I  belonged  to  his  barge, 
(as  I  did  afterward  to  Pakenham's) ; 

and  Lady  R had  a  dog  that  could 

smell  out  if  a  poor  fellow  had  a  drop 
about  him,  and  the  whelp  would  bars 
and  kick  up  a  confounded  racket,  till 
poor  Jack  dischaiged  his  cargo.  Her 
ladvship,  when  she  got  into  the  boat, 
and  we  were  pulling  off,  would  say, 

*  Now,  Pomp^, — I  thinks  it  was  Pom- 
pey — <  Now,  Fompey,  find  out  who  has 
been  drinking  grog.'  And  the  son  of  a 
■  would  come  and  sniff,  sniff,  at 
one,  and  sniff,  sniff,  at  another ;  but  he 
generally  barked  at  all  hands  in  their 
turn,  particularly  if  they  had  got  a  litde 
stowed  away,  One  day  he  attacked  the 
strokesman,  and  howled  like  a  witch. 

*  Down,  Pompey,  down  1'  cried  the  man, 
as  he  chucked  him  under  the  chin  with 
the  oar ;  but  Pompey  wouldn't  be  quiet ; 
.he  lugg'd  Tom's  jacket  from  under  tlie 
thwart  (for  we  had  all  stripped  at  it,) 
and,  shoving  his  confounded  black 
muzzle  into  Sie  pocket,  out  he  roused  a 
small  bladder  ot  stuff.  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  nor  Tom  neither,  if  he's  living, 
poor  fellow,  for  he  got  bamboo  boxet  as 
they  say  in  the  East  Ingees,  and  what 
was  worse,  lost  his  licker  besides.  Now 
you  know  this  was  a  shocking  perdicky- 
ment,  and  made  it  necessary  to  find  out 
some  other  plan ;  so  we  determined  to 
try  and  outwit  Pompey  and  the  admiral 
too.  Well,  one  day  aboard  they  comes 
into  the  barge  (Sir  R  and  bis  lady, 
and  the  ^[Kmi^  you  may  be  sure) ;  and 
away  we  shoved  off.     '  Down  1'  cried  I 


the  ooxsain,  and  the  oars  dropped  inlo 
the  water;  but  soarcely  did  we  bepn  to 
stretch  out,  than  Pompey  opened  ids 
jaw-trap  and  gave  moutn  like  a  ehoidi- 
organ,  and  away  he  skuUed  fore  and  aft 
the  boat,  tail  on  end,  like  a  bog  m  a 
squall.  *  Bless  my  heart,'  cried  her 
ladyship,  *  What's  the  matter  with  the 
dog?  Surely  he's  going  mad  1'  « Sbdl 
I  heare  litm  overboard,  ma'm  ?  aaoed  die 
bowman ;  '  I  thinks  he  begins  to  fosa.' 
"  Oh  no^  no,  no  I  don't  hurt  Pompnl 
Come^  poor  fellow,  cosDe;'  and  sm 
chirped  to  him  like  a  crickel.    '  Af  ,  ay/ 

says  Sir  R ,  «I  see  how  ft  ■; 

some  on  you  has  got  licker  ip  te  Imk, 
and  I  am  determined  to  make  «i  avna- 
ple  of  the  first  I  catoh.'  Ponm  sliB 
continued  his  giowling  and  barai^  liB 
we  got  alongside.  Bad  tbeii  «i  men 
called  up  one  bj  one  to  be  MMriM; 
hovrsomever  nothing  was  IbemL  Vhe 
baTge  underwent  a  strict  oi 
the  same  success;  and  Ponpev  cM 
ing  his  noise,  the  boat  was  noaftgll 
see  if  anything  vras  slang  uader 
tom ;  but  they  were  disappoialail 
too.  Well,  at  night  we  had  •  i 
allowance,  and  made  omadwa 
happy.  And  how  do  joa 
weathered  'em,  messmates? 
hollowed  the  looms  of  the  oai%^ 
enough  to  admit  a  small 
rather,  a  bullock's  gnt,  filled 
block ;  and  thus  we  knocked  ia< 
ward  of  Pompey  and  all  iMadSi 
got  discharged  into  the  Le  Jnsle 
Tommy  P         ■  .  and  was  one  of  las 


coach-horses.  But,  there's  dinaery 
messmates,  there's  dinner;  so  I  ssast 
clap  a  stopper  on,  and  take  a  seicre 
turn  white  one  on  you  pipes  fadsj. 
AAerward,  111  spin  yon  a  yam  or  two 
about  some  of  our  freaks  amg  wi^  dte 
old  Triumphs;  and  them- 
along,  messmates,  let's  to  din 

MOOUL  Cai7SLTT  III  TIICS  OF  WAt. 

Wbew  the  Sultan  Gelaleddio  defessed 
the  troops  of  the  Great  Gengbiffaa,  he 
caused  naib  to  be  thrust  into  the  ears  of 
the  prisoners,  to  rerenge  the  miaerio  brs 
subjects  had  suflered  firom  the  Mog«da 
and  Tartars. 


Lon<bui :  Printed  hj  J.  Last,  Itob  j^  Bl< 
street,  Uampeteed.niadi  and  jwihWetwn  ky  W. 
M.  Claks,  19,  Wanrlcfc-laBC,  FMm 
'Sou  bx  all  BookBcDm  la  town  sb4 
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SCHOMBERG'S  ACTION  OFF  MADAGASCAR. 


of  three  French  fngUea, 
well  commanded,  niBniwd,  and  equio- 
ped,  with  u  many  troopi  as  they  could 
carry,  had  sailed  from  Kurape  early  in 
the  year  IBll,  with  ihe  Tiew  of  relieving 
the  French  seltlements  in  the  Mauritius ; 
but  they  were  loo  late.  Arriving  off  the 
Isle  of  Fiance  on  the  Tlh  of  May,  ihey 
found  it  in  our  possetiion ;  and,  thougli 
prepared  in  b  freal  measure  for  luch  va 
tjtnt,  they  must  have  been  roisembly 
■Iraiiened  for  want  of  water.  In  search 
of  this  article,  and  to  refresh  his  people, 
the  French  commodore  Monsieur  Ro- 
quebeit,  bore  away  for  Madagascar.  Ilif 
Foul  Point,  at  the  soulh  end  of  thai 
island,  he  was  mei  on  the  20th  hy  Cap- 
tain CM.  Sehoniberz,  in  the  Astraca,  of 
36  guns,  having  under  his  orders  the 
Phcebe,  of  36  guns.  Captain  Ufllyai; 
Vol.  II. 


idRacehoTKiloopof  18  nins,  Captain 
De  Rippe.  The  hard -fought  action 
which  ensued,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Renomm^  and  Nfireide,  each  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  four  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  besides  troops,  are  so  ably  set 
forth,  in  Captain  Schomben;'s  official 
letter  to  the  senior  officer  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  which  was  published  in'^he 
gazettes  of  the  day,  that  any  further  com- 
ment is  unnecessary,  except  to  lament 
that  a  greater  unanimity  was  not  dis- 
played  in  so  splendid  a  cause. 

The  (bllowmg  is  a  copy  of  Captain 
Schomberg's  letter  addressed  lo  Captain 
Beaver,  dated  Aslrtea,  off  Foul  Foiot, 
Madagascar,  May  31,  IBlt  :— 

"  Sir, — I  had  uie  honour  of  commu- 
nicating to  you,  from  off  Round  Island, 
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my  determinatioa  to  quit  that  station,  in 
order  to  follow  the  enemy's  three  f risatesy 
with  troops  on  boaidy  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Mauritius  on  the  7th 
instant ;  and  also  my  reasons  for  sap- 
posing  they  would  push  for  a  near  point, 
perhaps  Tamatave. 

"  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  report 
to  you,  that  the  enemy  were  discovered 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.  far  to 
windward,  and  well  in  with  the  land, 
near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar.  The 
signal  to  chase  was  promptly  obeyed  by 
his  Majesty's  ships  Phcebe,  Galatea,  and 
Racehorse  sloop.  The  weather  was 
most  vexatiously  variable  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  which,  combined  with 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  keep  to  wind- 
ward, rendered  it  impossible  to  close 
with  them  until  nearly  four  o'clock, 
when,  the  Astrsa  being  about  a  mile 
a-head,  and  to  windward,  they  wore  to- 
gether, kept  away,  and  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition to  bring  us  to  action.  The  enemy 
then  commenced  firing,  I  regret  to  say, 
at  a  long  range,  which  soon  so  effectually 
producra  a  <»lin  to  leeward,  as  to  render 
our  squadron  unmanageable  for  three 
hours.  No  exertion  was  omitted  to  bring 
his  Majesty's  ships  into  dose  action 
during  this  very  critical  and  trying 
period,  but  all  was  ineflfi»tual.  The 
enemy's  rear  frigate  neared  the  Astnea 
a  little,  which  laid  on  the  water  almost 
immoveable,  only  occasionally  bringing 
guns  to  bear ;  while  his  van  and  centre 
ships,  preserving  a  light  air,  succeeded 
in  rounding  the  quarter  of  the  Phoebe 
and  Galatea,  raking  them,  with  consider- 
able effect,  for  a  long  time. 

''At  this  his  favourite  distance,  the 
enemy  remained  until  nearly  dark,  when 
a  light  air  enabled  the  Phcsbe  to  close 
the  near  frigate,  in  a  good  position  to 
bring  her  to  a  decisive  action.  In  half 
an  hour  she  was  beaten.  Her  night 
signals  drew  the  odier  two  frigates  to  her 
assistance;  the  Phoebe  vras,  in  conse- 
quence, obliged  to  follow  the  Galatea, 
which  ship  brought  up  the  breeze  to  me. 
At  this  time  I  was  nailed  by  Captain 
Losack,  who  informed  me,  that  the 
Galatea  had  suffered  very  considerably ; 
and  as  she  was  passing  under  my  lee,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  mizen, 
and  soon  after  her  fore-top-masts  fall. 
Having  shot  arhead,  she  made  the  night 
signal  of  distress;  and  being  in  want  of 


immediate  aasistaiioe,  I  cloaed  to 
tain  the  cause,  when  I  was  again  hafled 
by  Captain  Losack,  and  informed,  that 
the  Galatea  was  so  totally  dbtabkdy  as 
to  prevent  her  head  beiDg  pat  towwdi 
the  enemv  to  leoew  the  acdoo,  as  I 
before  had  directed. 

"  My  determination  wtm  immedislely 
communicated  to  Captain  HiUyar,  to  re- 
commence action  vrfaen  tfie  Phosbe  was 


in  a  state  to  support 

Sroroptly  rnDorted  ready,  aitftoogh  math 
isabled.  The  Astrsea  then  won,  sod 
led  towards  the  enemy,  followed  by  ihe 
Racehorse  and  Phoebe ;  the  eondoet  of 
which  ship,  as  a  British  man  of  wv,4fid 
honour  to  all  on  board.  Hie  eoeay 
was  soon  discovered  a  little  a-hcad,  aad 
his  leading  ship,  the  CoauDodare,  was 
brought  to  close  action  by  the  Ascnea. 
In  twenty-five  minutes  she  stryck,  wad 
made  the  signal  to  thai  efEset,  having 
previously  attempted  to  lay  va  admsrt 
hawse,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  all  parts  of  die  ship. 
Another  frigate,  on  closing,  atniek,  and 
made  the  signal  also;  but  oo 
being  fired  at  her  from  her  IsmI 
dore,  she  was  observed  trying  to 
Chase  was  instantly  given, 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mA  aD 
sail  both  ships  were  enabled,  firam  thor 
disabled  state,  to  cany ;  what  I  jadged 
it  advisable,  as  she  gained  on  as.  Id  vrsv, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  captmd 
ship,  aiMl  forming  a  junctton,  ifpoaihlf, 
vrith  the  Galatea.  At  this  mottcal,  the 
Phoebe's  foxe-top-masts  fell.  Sight  of 
the  Galatea,  or  captured  M^  was  ast 
regained  until  day-light,  when,  to  ifce 
credit  of  lieutenants  Rogers  (aeeoad  of 
the  Astnea)  and  Dnuy  (R.  M.),  who, 
with  five  men,wereall  that  ceald  be  pal 
on  board,  the  latter  in  a  ainkicg  botf, 
she  was  observed  making  an  efiat  la 
join  us,  a  perfect  wreck. 

"The  captured  frigates  proved  to  be 
La  Reoomm^  of  the  first  daaa  (as  •* 
the  other  two),  of  fotty-four  gms  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy  laea  (tvo 
hundred  of  whom  were  picked  traqp»\ 
commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Vmmmm, 
(with  commodore's  rank)  Roquehcit,  aa 
officer  of  the  Lesion  of  HoiK>ar,«te 
fell  wlien  gaUanuy  fighting  his  skip. 
The  senior  officer  of  the  tioopa,  Culoarf 
Barrois,  member  of  the  L^on  of  Honor 
is  dangerously  wounded.    Ute  ihip 
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struck  «Dd  escaped  wai  La  Clorinde; 
the  one  disabled  by  the  Phoebe,  La  Ne- 
reide,  haying  each  two  hundred  troops 
on  board,  besides  their  crews.  This 
squadron  escaped  from  Brest  on  the 
night  of  the  2a  of  February,  and  was 
destined  to  reinforce  the  Mauritius, 
having  arms  and  various  other  vmrlike 
stores  on  board. 

**  I  beg  to  apologize  for  so  .engtnened 
a  detail,  but  few  actions  have  been 
fought  under  such  a  variety  of  peculiarly 
t^ing  and  vexatioos  difficmhies.  I  am, 
however,  called  upon  by  my  feelings, 
and  a  sense  of  my  duty,  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  meritorious  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  ships'  companies  of  his  Ma- 
jetty's  ships,  Fhcebe  and  Astrsea.  To 
the  discipline  of  the  former  I  attribute 
mudi;  but  as  Captain  Hillyar's  merit 
as  an  officer  Is  so  generally,  and  by  you 
so  particularly,  appreciated,  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  comment  on  it,  farther  than  to 
observe,  that  the  separation  of  the  Gala- 
tea was  amply  compensated  by  the  ex- 
ertion manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ship  he  had  the  honour  to  command. 
To  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
the  Astrsea,  I  am  for  ever  indebted; 
their  cool  and  steady  conduct  when  in 
close  action  with  the  enemy,  and  on  fire 
inseveral  places  from  his  wadding,  merits 
my  warmest  approbation,  particulariy 
from  their  having  been  so  recently  formed. 
A  difference  in  the  personal  exertion  of 
eoch  officer  was  not  distinguishable,  but 
I  cannot  allow  the  efforts  and  judgment 
of  Lieutenant  John  Baldwin,  first  of  this 
ship,  to  pass  without  particular  enco- 
mium ;  I  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  him,  and  also  from  Mr.  Nellson, 
the  roaster. 

"The  moment  the  Phcebe  and  Astrasa 
are  in  a  state  to  get  to  windward,  the 
prisoners  exchanged,  and  La  Renomm^e 
rendered  sea-worthy,  I  shall  proceed  off 
Tamatave  for  firther  information,  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  it  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  re- 
turns of  tiie  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships.  The  loss  on  board 
La  Renomm^e  is  excessive,  beingonehun- 
dred  and  forty-five  killed  and  vrounded. 
Loss  on  board  the  British  ships: — 
Astnea:  Two  seamen  killed ;  Lieutenant 
Baldwin,  eleven  seamen,  three  marines, 
and  one  boy  woondfld. — Phoebe:  Seven 


seamen  killed ;  one  midshipoMm,  twenty* 
one  seamen,  and  two  mannes  wounded. 
— Galatea:  Sixteen  killed;  Lieutenant 
T.  Beris,  and  45  seamen  and  marines 
wounded. 

The  Galatea  had  seventy-eight  shots 
in  her  hull,  many  of  them  under  water ; 
evisry  rope  vfus  cut  away,  and,  thoagh 
short  of  her  complement  when  she  beg^ 
the  action,  it  vrill  be  perceived  that  she 
had  more  men  killed  and  vrounded, 
than  all  the  other  British  ships  put 
together. 

Captain  Schomberg,  having  made 
good  the  damages  whkh  his  squadron 
had  sustained,  despatched  Captain  De 
Rippe,  in  the  Racehorse,  to  summon 
the  settlement  of  Tamatave,  on  the  east 
side  of  Madagascar,  formerly  British, 
but  then  recently  taken  by  the  French. 
On  his  arrival  off  the  port,  he  found  in 
it  La  Nereide,  which  ^  squadron  had 
engaged ;  he  therefore  returned,  and  on 
the  94th  of  May,  rejoined  Captain 
Schomberg,  who  proceeded  irith  the 
stnea,  Phobe,  and  Racehorse,  off  the 
port,  which  he  reached  on  the  following 
day,  and  found  the  enemy  prepared  for 
defence.  The  shoals  with  which  the 
port  is  surrounded  being  numerous  and 
intricate,  and  having  no  one  on  board 
capable  of  acting  as  pilot,  he  very  pru- 
dently and  properly  summoned  the  ship 
and  garrison  to  surrender;  and,  by 
grantinff  to  the  enemy  the  most  liberal 
terms  m  his  power,  his  demand  vras 
complied  vrith.  The  fiigate  and  garrison 
were  given  up  to  his  disposal,  together 
with  the  detachment  of  the  22d  regiment, 
which  had  been  the  garrison  of  the  place 
previously  to  its  capture.  Captam 
Schomberg  having  taken  two  out  of  the 
three  frigates  which  his  squadron  had 
engaged,  md  retaken  a  British  settle- 
ment, returned  to  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  captain  of  the  Clorinde,  on  his 
return  to  France,  was  dismissed  from 
the  service,  ejected  from  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment.  On  his  passage  to  Elba, 
on  board  the  Undauntea,  Bonaparte  ex- 
pressed to  Captain  Ussher  his  high 
opinion  of  Captain  Schomberg*s  bravery, 
in  attacking  such  heavy  vessels  with  his 
six-aud-thirty-gun  frigates.  '*  I  did  my 
utmost,''  added  he,  **  to  have  St.  Crica 
shot,  but  he  was  tried  by  French  naval 
offioen!    Had  he  done  his  duty,  the 
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Bnglish  squadron  must  have  &llen  into 
our  hands.  And  such  was  the  invete- 
racy of  his  indignation,  that,  finding  on 
his  return  to  France  that  M.  St.  Cricq 
had  been  restored  to  his  former  rank  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  Usurper  ordered  him 
to  be  again  confined,  and  tie  consequently 
continued  in  prison  during  the  memorable 
hundred  days. 

With  regard  to  the  aHsenoe  of  Captain 
Beaver  during  these  events,  we  cannot 
but  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  hero's 
biographer,  who  justly  observes,  *'  To 
an  officer,  battle  is  the  chief  stage  on 
which  he  must  exhibit,  in  order  to  attain 
brilliant  celebrity ;  but  this  arena,  for 
which  our  hero  ardently  thirsted,  hap- 
pened to  be,  on  a  grand  scale  at  least, 
denied  to  him.  He  regretted  his  ill 
fortune,  as  he  termed  it,  with  a  fervour 
which  no  one  could  mistaJte*  There  was 
nothing  like  bravado  in  this ;  nor  is  there 
in  general  when  a  similar  sentiment  is 
expressed  by  more  ordinary  persons. 
Men  who  have  reputation,  honours,  and 
sometimes  wealth  to  acquire  on  the  one 
hand,  and  but  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  on 
the  other,  will  always  run  the  latter 
i^inst  the  former.  It  is,  with  manv,  a 
professional  feeling,  almost  independent 
of  courage.  In  the  keenness,  therefore, 
of  his  disappointment  in  not  command- 
ing on  this  occasion,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
*'  Freely  would  I  have  given  my  right 
arm  to  have  been  there  1"  ''  And,'*  says 
Mr.  Prior,  the  surgeon  of  the  Nisus, 
*'  we,  who  knew  the  man,  had  no  doubt 
of  the  readiness  with  which  he  would 
instantly  have  made  the  sacrifice." 


BADAJOS   **  BREACHES.'* 

*'  I  CANNOT  help  adverting  to  some  of 
the  scenes  which  I  witnessed  in  the  ditch, 
while  employed  there.  One  of  the  first 
strange  sights  that  attracted  our  notice, 
was  soon  after  our  arrival.  An  officer 
with  yellow  facings  came  out  of  the 
town  with  a  frail  fair  one  leaning  on  bis 
arm,  and  canying  in  her  other  hand  a 
cage  with  a  bird  in  it ;  and  she  tripped 
it  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  oying 
with  all  the  ease  and  indifference  of  a 
person  moving  in  a  ball-room — no  more 
concern  being  evinced  by  either  of  them, 
than  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  occur- 
red. It  was  really  lamentable  to  see 
such  an  utter  absence  of  all  right  feeling. 


''Soon  after  this  the  men  began  to 
come  out  with  their  plunder.  Some  of 
them  had  dressed  themselves  in  priests* 
or  friars*  garments — some  appeai«d  is 
female  dresses,  as  nuns,  &c.;  and,  is 
short,  all  the  whimsical  and  fiuitastial 
figures  imaginable  almost  were  to  be 
seen  coming  reeling  out  of  the  town,  for 
by  this  time  they  were  nearly  all  dmnk. 
I  penetrated  no  farther  into  the  town 
that  day  than  to  a  house  a  little  befood 
the  breach,  where  I  had  deposited  thr 
wounded;  but  I  saw  enough  in  this 
short  trip  to  disgust  me  with  the  doings 
in  Badajos  at  this  time.  I  learnt  that 
no  house,  church,  or  convent,  was  biiki 
sacred  by  the  infuriated  and  now  un- 
governable soldiery,  but  that  priests  or 
nuns,  and  common  people,  aU  shared 
alike,  and  that  any  who  showed  the  least 
resistance  were  instantly  sacrificed  tt> 
their  fuiy .  They  had  a  method  of  firing 
throiu^  the  lock  of  any  door  that  lup- 
pened  to  be  shut  against  them,  whidi 
almost  invariably  had  the  efiect  of  ibiciDg 
it  open;  and  such  scenes  were  witnesed 
in  the  streets  as  baffle  description. 

"  One  man  of  our  first  battaUon»  I  am 
told,  had  got  a  hogshead  of  brandy  into 
the  streets,  and,  getting  his  mess-tia,  and 
filling  it  from  the  cask,  and  seating  him- 
self astride  like  Bacchus,  swore  tfcat 
every  person  who  came  pan  shcmid 
drink,  oe  he  who  he  may.  His  oxa- 
manding  officer  happened  to  be  one  who 
came  that  way,  and  be  was  compelU  is 
take  the  tin  and  drink,  for,  had  be  r> 
fused,  it  is  not  improbable  the  wvdck 
would  have  shot  bun,  for  his  rifle  was 
loaded  by  his  side,  and  the  soldien  h^ 
by  this  time  become  quite  past  all  ooa- 
trol.  Another,  who  had  been  Ibitaaaie 
enough  to  obtain  a  considerable  quaafiify 
of  doubloons,  put  them  in  his  haversack, 
and  was  maiking  his  way  out  of  tht 
town,  but  was  induced,  before  he  left  «. 
to  drink  move  than  he  oould  cany.  Uc 
laid  him  down  somewhere  to  take  a  aapi« 
and  awoke  soon  after  witlioat  efea  hu 
shoes,  and  not  only  were  the  doohlocas 
gone,  but  all  his  necessaries  also. 

*'  In  short,  a  thousand  of  the  aaoat 
tragi-comical  spectacles  that  can  pom3bij 
be  imaffined,  might  be  witnessed  in  tlis 
devoted  city.  The  officers  did  all  tkey 
could  to  repress  these  outrages,  but  the 
soldiers  were  now  so  completely  ^m- 
persed  that  one  quarter  of  them  coold  ugi 
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be  found ;  and  indeed  the  only  benefit  al- 
most that  the  officers  could  render  was,  by 
which  each  placing  himself  in  a  house, 
generally  secured  it  from  being  opened 
and  plundered.  The  different  camps 
of  oar  army  were  for  several  days  after 
more  like  rag-fairs  than  military  encamp- 
ments, such  quantities  of  wearing-appa- 
rel of  all  kinos  were  disposing  of  by  one 
set  of  plunderers  to  the  other.  But  they 
were  not  content  with  what  they  had 
brought  out  of  Badajos ;  they  had  now 
got  such  relish  for  plunder,  that  they 
couM  not  leave  it  off*  when  driven  out  of 
the  town. 

**  A  night  or  two  after  the  surrender 
of  the  pla^y  they  stole  no  less  than  eight 
horses  and  mules  belonging  to  my  bat- 
talion,  and  took  them  to  some  of  the 
other  divisions,  where  they  sold  them  as 
aaimab  captured  from  the  enemy.  I 
lost  on  this  occasion  an  excellent  little 
mule,  worth  at  least  20/.,  and  for  which 
I  of  course  never  obtained  a  farthing.  We 
used  every  exertion  to  discover  both  the 
perpetrators  and  the  animals,  but  with- 
out success. — Twenty-five  Yean  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade, 


ROMANTIC    HISTORY  OF   A  SOLDIER  S 
BOY. 

Passino  over  the  Guardarama  moun- 
tains, on  the  road  to  France,  seven 
leagues  north  of  Madrid,  on  the  13lh  of 
October,  1809,  accompanied  by  some 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  (who,  as 
well  as  myself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,)  and 
several  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  the 
whole  cbnvoyed  by  a  strong  escort  of 
French  troops,  cavalry,  and  in&ntry, 
I  perceived,  m  the  centre  of  the  escort, 
i  very  interesting  child,  apparently 
seven  years  old,  sitting  with  a  Spanish 
female  in  a  kind  of  cart ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boy  indicated  that  he  was 
not  a  native  of  a  southern  climate,  this, 
together  with  a  naivete  and  playfulness 
in  his  manner,  induced  me  to  address 
him;  having  spoken  to  him  in  Spanish, 
to  which  he  made  a  suitable  reply,  to 
my  no  small  surprise  he  immediately 
after  addressed  me  in  English.  I  then 
enquired  of  a  female,  who  appeared  to 
have  the  child  under  her  care,  where 
he  had  learned  to  speak  the  English 
language :  she  replied,  that  this  boy  was 


born  in  Scotland,  that  his  father,  who 
had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  forty-second 
Highland  regiment,  and  had  served  the 
year  before  in  the  British  army,  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
in  front  of  Corunna ;  previous  to  which, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  from 
Lugo,  the  mother,  together  with  the 
child,  were  left  behind  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Lugo  ;  that  she  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  and  this  boy,  her  child,  was  found 
in  the  hospital  in  an  abandoned  and 
wretched  condition,  by  a  French  officer 
of  dragoons,  who  happened  at  this  mo- 
ment to  command  the  cavalry  that  con- 
voyed as  on  our  way  to  France.  When 
an  opportunity  offered,  I  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  Fi'eoch  commandant,  who 
corroborated  the  story  related  by  the 
Spanbh  lady,  who  it  appeared  was  his 
mistress.  I  then  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  the  British  officers,  who,  as 
well  as  myself,  conjointly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  French  officer  to  give 
up  the  child  to  his  natural  protectors ; 
but  all  our  arguments  and  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  for  he  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  boy  that  he  would  not 
part  with  him  on  any  account. 

At  this  period,  independent  of  his 
history,  the  manners  of  the  child  were 
extremely  interesting,  and  he  could 
speak  four  languages  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  fluency:  French  he  acquired 
from  the  French  officer;  German  from 
the  officer's  servant,  who  happened  to 
be  of  the  Saxon  contingent;  Spanish 
from  the  female,  who  could  not  speak  a 
syllable  of  French ;  and  he  still  retained 
a  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue. 

We  travelled  together  for  three  weeks 
longer  towards  the  French  frontier,  and 
on  our  arrival  at  Tolosa.  thirty  miles 
south  of  Bayonne,  the  French  command- 
ant received  orders  to  conduct  the  Spa- 
nish prisoners  of  war  to  the  fortress  of 
Pamplona,  while  the  British  wounded 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in 
the  hospital,  aAer  the  battle  at  Talvera, 
were  oidered  to  prosecute  their  march 
to  France;  however,  as  I  was  subse- 
quently informed,  the  road  to  Pamplona, 
being  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  Gue- 
rillas, it  was  necessary  that  the  French 
officer  should  restore  the  communication 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force ;  in  the 
meantime  he  left  his  establishment  at 
Tolosa,  until  it  would  be  prudent  to 
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order  it  to  rejoin  him ;  but  the  Spanish  i 
lady,  on  account  of  living  with  a  French  | 
officer,  dreaded  the  resentment  of  her 
oonntrrmen  so  much,  tliat  in  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  her  protector,  she 
fled,  and  deserted  the  child  m  her  charge. 
In  about  a  month  after  this  period, 
Captain  (now  Lieutenant-colonel)  H — 

of  the dragoons,  the  state  of  whose 

wounds  did  not  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany us  from  Maarid,in  passing  through 
Tolosa,  on  his  way  to  Verdun,  aoci- 
dently  beard  that  there  was  an  Engli^ 
boy,  in  an  abandoned  forlora  condition 
in  the  town;  he  immediately  took  the 
child  under  his  protection,  and  having 
heard  at  Orleans,  that  I  had  received  a 
passport  to  return  to  England,  and  being 
anxious  that  I  should  convey  some  letters 
to  his  family,  ventured  to  proceed  to 
Paris :  here  I  recognized  my  little  tra- 
velling companion,  who  recollected  me 
immediately.  In  a  fewdajrs  I  prevailed 
on  Captain  H  to  allow  me  to  take 

the  boy  to  England.  Having  presented 
my  little  proteg^  at  the  Bureau  de  Guerre, 
in  Paris,  his  manners  and  history,  which 
he  related  with  much  innocent  simpli- 
city, soon  obtained  permission  for  him 
to  return  to  England.  Previous  to  leav- 
ing  the  French    metropolis,    Captain 

H gave  me  a  letter  addressed  to 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  founder  of  the  Military  Asylum; 
and  another  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  colonel  of  the  regiment  in 
which  the  father  of  the  boy  had  served. 
On  arriving  in  London  I  lost  no  time 
in  delivering  these  letters,  and  soon  after 
was,  together  with  tiie  child,  honored  by 
an  interview  at  Yoik  House,  vrith  his 
Royal  Highness,  wl^o  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  boy,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  spoke  to  him  in  French  and 
German,  to  which  the  little  fellow  made 
prompt  and  suitable  replies.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  make  every  ne- 
cessary arrangement  for  the  boy's  ad- 
mission to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Lord  Huntley,  on  reoei])t  of  Captain 

H 's  letter,  immediately  wrote  to 

the  colonel  of  the  first  battalion,  forty- 
second  regiment, then  quartered  at  Can- 
terbury, to  make  enquiry  if  the  child 
had  any  friends  living  in  Scotland.  In 
a  few  days  after  (it  being  necessary  to 
procure  the  Marquis  of  Huntley's  sig- 


nature to  some  papers  pfCfiuvi  to  the 
boy's  admission  inio  the  Asylam)  I, 
togetiier  wiih  my  little  pfoteg^  was  pro- 
ceeding to  RichmoDd-hoiise  for  tke  nova 
purpose,  wheoy  oo  our  reaching  Char- 
mg-croas,  I  perceived  a  soldier  ia  the 
Highland  uniform^  walking  hssaidy, 
abmit  a  hundred  yards  biSsra  mti  I 
quickened  my  paoe  and  soon  oveftaok 
this  man,  who  happened  lo  serve  in  the 
fbiiy-second  regiment.  Having  iBfoked 
of  him  if  he  had  been  acowaintad  widi 
Serjeant  M*Collumy  of  nis  Rgiaent, 
who  had  been  killed  the  year  beiofe  at 
Corunna,  he  replied, — ^Sir,  I  donsC 
know  anv  man  of  that  name  who  wis 
killed  ;  but  will  yon  be  so  good,  Sv,  m 


to  tell  me  why  fota  have  aidied  mt  thai 
question  ?  **  **  Becanaey''  said  I,  poial- 
ing  out  to  him  the  boy,  **  that  b  kis 
child,  whom  I  found  ia  Spain.''  **  Ok! 
Sir,"  said  he,  rushing  over  to  the  boy, 
he  is  my  child  I  Jamie,  don't  yon  kaciv 
me?"  ne  scene  that  took  place  eas 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  daactibed : 
the  alternations  of  joy  and  gitef,  eaolla- 
tion  and  despondency,  demdcd  en  Iht 
countenance  and  evinced  m  the  ma*- 
nets  of  this  soldier,  on  the  sudden  d»- 
covery  of  his  long-lost  child,  and  oa  I0 
being  simultaneously  made  aoquainttd 
with  the  death  of  his  wife,  I  muatcoa- 
fess,  affected  me  so  much,  that  (as  well 
to  reoress  my  feelings  as  to  miiaid  ike 
crowa  that  collected  around  ns  la  the 
street)  I  vras  obliged  to  retire  into  tks 
next  shop  that  presented  itself.  In  t 
short  time  we  proceeded  togethei  10 
Richmond-house,  where,   after  faamf 

F resented  my  proleg^  to  Lord  Hundt^, 
related  to  his  Loraship  the  diseowcy 
I  had  just  made,  and  die  extraordiDary 
circumstances  attending  it.  On  the 
soldier  being  brouriit  foi  ward,  he  deli- 
vered a  letter  to  Lord  Huntley,  fron 
Colonel  Sterimr,  then  commanding  the 
first  battalion,  for^-seoood  regiment  tf 
Canterbury ;  in  this  letter  Colood  Sir^ 
line  stated,  (in  renlj  to  that  Loid  Hvadty 
had  written  to  him  two  days  hthn^ 
that  he  was  happy  to  inform  his  Lord- 
ship, the  man  alluded  to  in  ha  Irfvr 
relative  to  an  orphan  boy  of  the  ftp- 
ment  was  not  killed,  but  reccmd  a 
severe  wound  at  Corunna,  firon  whicii 
he  recovered,  and  was  the  bearer  af 
that  letter,  and  he  had  sent  the 
to  town  without  making  him 
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with  tbe  obkct  of  the  ioumey.  It  then 
aopeared  that  this  soldier  was  in  the  act 
of  pfocecdinff  to  Richmond-bouse  with 
this  letter  to  Lord  Hundey,  when  I  acci- 
dentiy  fell  in  with  him.  In  a  few  days 
after,  the  boy  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Mititary  Asylum.  We  parted 
from  each  other  with  mutual  regret,  and 
at  the  moment  of  separation  he  wept 
so  bitterly  that  his  tears  were  nearly 
ooDtagious;  indeed,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  a  stratagem  to  get  away 
from  htm.  In  looking  over  that  noble 
establishment,  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum, which  does  so  much  honor  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as 
the  founder,  the  portrait  of  his  Royal 
Highness  immediately  attracted  the 
earnest  attention  of  my  voung  compa- 
nion, who  exclaimed,  ''That  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  gentleman  who  was  so  lund 
to  me  the  other  day.*'  While  he  was 
contemplating  the  painting,  I  took  that 
opportunity  of  stealing  away  from  him 
unperceired. 

We  should  add,  that  the  hero  of  the 
story  joined  his  fhther's  reeiment,  and 
we  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  serjeant- 
major : — 

*'  The  boy  alluded  to,  together  with 
an  elder  brother,  are  serving  in  the  re- 
giment, and  are  very  well  conducted 
boys :  the  one  in  question  joined  the 
regiment  in  November,  1807,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  volunteered  from 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum  to  the  re- 
giment his  father  served  in.  A  corporal 
was  sent  from  Armagh  to  London  to 
receive  him.  His  father  was  transferred 
from  the  forty-  second  to  the  third  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1815  ;  on  the  reduction  of  that  corps  he 
was  admitted  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  at  Is.  per  day,  and  is  now 
resiaingat  Kilmamoek,  Scotland. 


BIOOEAPHT  OF  A  GVV. 

^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  first  effect  of  any  new  thing  in 
warfare  is  always  the  tnost  certain  of 
producing  success,  particularly  against 
inexperienced  troops ;  but  let  them  see 
and  know  the  whole  of  the  effects  that 
such  a  thing  is  calculated  to  produce, 
and  the  alann  wears  off,  and  confidence 
and  courage  retnra  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity.   So  it  was  here;  the  first  fire 


of  our  guns  struck  them  domb  with 
amazement  and  terror — But  mark  the 
contrast  1  Both  the  latter  part  of  this 
day,  and  ou  the  8th,  at  the  general  at- 
tack, how  little  they  seemed  to  care  for 
all  the  artillery  we  could  bring  against 
them  1  Their  gun,  a  32-pounder,  was 
a  most  bitter  antagonist  to  our  principal 
battery.  This  happened  to  be  erected 
nearly  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line 
where  this  Kun  was  situated,  and  when 
it  fired  its  shot  always  struck  the  battery 
at  the  first  bound,  and  then  it  ricocheted 
into  the  redoubt  where  I  had  t^en  up 
my  post.  General  Keane,  with  a  part  of 
his  brigade,  was  in  this  latter  worn,  and 
some  of  them  narrowly  escaped  the  ef- 
fects of  the  numerous  balls  thrown  from 
this  gun.  We  were  told  the  captain  of 
the  schooner,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  his  vessel,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
charge  and  management  of  this  gun, 
with  some  of  his  crew  to  work  it ;  and 
indeed  it  seemed  very  like  the  bitter 
and  determined  manner  of  our  former 
opponent,  for  any  of  the  other  guns 
seemed  like  children's  play  to  the  un- 
ceasing and  destructive  fire  of  this  piece 
of  ordnance.  I  could  distinctly  see  that 
they  were  sailors  that  worked  it ;  one 
of  whom,  a  large  Mulatto,  with  a  red 
shirt,  always  spunging  her  out  after 
firing. 

<- In  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  know 
I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  being  deemed  a 
travelier  by  some  of  my  readers,  but 
that  shall  not  deter  me  from  telling 
what  I  phiinly  and  repeatedly  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  assisted  by  a  glass.  At  the 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I 
could  distinctly  peirceive  the  ball  from 
this  gun  every  time  it  was  fired,  it  ap- 
pearing like  a  small  black  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  column  of  white  smoke,  and 
which  gradually  grew  larger  in  appear- 
ance as  it  approached  us.  In  many  in- 
stances I  was  providentially  the  cause 
of  saving  some  of  the  men  who  were  in 
the  redoubt  with  us,  because,  seeinc 
which  wa^  the  ball  was  coming,  I  told 
them  to  he  down ;  and  on  one  occasion 
was  the  shave  so  close,  that  it  actually 
carried  away  one  of  the  men*s  packs  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  Anotner  shot 
struck  about  three  feet  above  our  heads, 
and  carried  away  part  of  a  piece  of 

I  timber  which  supported  a  shed  just  ba« 

I  hind  us. 
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FREVCn   RAPACITT. 

Mr.  VioNOLLEs,  ensign  in  the  Royal 
Scots,  stated  to  me,  that  lie  was  the 
officer  sent  to  the  French  general  with 
the  fl'ig  of  truce  (at  Bergen-opZoom); 
that  when  he  went  with  it,  the  6rst  salu- 
tation he  received  from  the  FVench  offi- 
cers was  their  tearing  his  epaulette  off 
his  shoulders;  while  one  of  them,  who 
did  not  know  the  distinction  between 
tneuM  and  Ititim,  carried  off  his  cap. 
Of  this  he  complained  to  the  French 
general,  who  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  made  a  long  face,  exclaiming  ^*  Ma 
foif  Monsieur  i  It  var  de  chance  of 
vHtr,  When  Mr.  Vignolles  said  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the 
French  general  retreated  a  few  paces, 
and  looking  at  him  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ner, concluding  with  **  Ala  foij  Mon- 
sieur f  Tou  $ay  dey  took  your  cap  ;  you 
may  he  thankful  dey  did  not  take  your 
life.'* — From  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  Af  lYes,  of  the  First 
Royal  Scots  Regiment ;  by  Captain  Sir 
David  Erskine^  of  Dry  burgh  Abbey, 


NAPOLEON  S    ADVENTURES. 

There  is  one  of  Napoleon's  adven- 
tures for  the  reality  of  which  I  can 
vouch.  Josephine  had  been  divorced, 
and  the  Austrian  archduchess  bad  been 
chosen  her  successor;  when  one  of  the 
imperial  chamberlains,  whom  I  will  not 
mention  by  name,  requested  permission 
to  present  his  daughter-in-law  at  court. 
The  young  lady  was  pretty,  and,  though 
distingubhed  by  a  captivating  air  of 
simplicity,  she  was,  in  reality,  as  artful 
as  Circe.  She  made  her  appearance  at 
the  Tuileries,  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  at  the  theatres,  and  joined  the 
imperial  hunting  parties;  in  short  she 
went  wherever  she  could  hope  to  throw 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor.  On 
these  occasions,  she  could  see  no  other 
object  but  Napoleon .  She  sighed ,  blush- 
ed, and  affected  bashfulness ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  she  was  always  placed 
where  she  must  necessarily  attract  his 
notice.  One  day  I  attended  a  sitting 
of  the  council  of  state,  at  which  the  em- 
iperor  presided.  At  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  I  went  to  receive  his  commands; 
and  having  taken  leave  of  him,  J  step- 
ped into  my  carriage,  and  drove  home- 
wards.    I  had  not  got  further  than 


the  middle  of  Roe  de  B«e,  wlicn  I 
overtaken  by  one  of  die  imperial  pagei^ 
who  informed  me  thai  his  majes^  wiitied 
to  speak  with  me  immedalely.  Of 
coUtse,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to  ton 
and  proceed  to  the  Tuileries.  As  i 
drove  along,  I  poizled  myself  ia  trfis^ 
to  guess  what  I  oould  be  wanting  for. 
I  found  the  emperor  closeted  wiu  ihe 
minister  of  pohce;  Chen  I  was  more 
mystified  than  before.  I  tbooght  that 
some  formidable  oonspiracy  had  ben 
discovered — that  some  grsiiKl  coa^  / 
etat  was  to  be  attempted.  Nothiof:  of 
the  kind.  The  emperor  left  the  D.  de 
Rovigo ;  and  conducting  me  to  the  re- 
cess of  one  of  the  windows,  he  saiil, 
"  Madame  de  is 


self  quite  intolerable  to  me,  and  ibt 
conduct  of  her  relations  is  still  matt 
odious.  Her  father-in-law  is  m  aoonn- 
drel ;  her  husband  a  mean-sprntedMoek- 
head,  and  her  mother  is  a  vde  iny%an»t 
woman,  by  whose  art,  boactf,  J  ma 
not  to  be  doped.  As  to  IfnAiMB  de 
— — —  herself,  her  eondoct 
gustedme.  The  abandoned 
unreservedly,  puts  her  virtoe 
is  preferable  to  the  hypocrite^ 
motives  equally  merceDanr* 
sentimental  attachment,  m 
want  you  to  do  is  to  call  on  o^* 
beriain,  who  is  your  friend  (I  <r 
the  honor,  ana  the  emperor 
and  tell  him,  that  I  dispense  wiih  hm 
services  for  tJie  space  of  ooe  year.  la- 
form  his  wife,  that  I  foibid  her  appear- 
ance at  court  for  six  years ;  and  make 
known  to  the  affectiooale  maitied  ooaple, 
that  to  afford  them  an  oppottaoity  <f 
dul^  appreciating  each  other  s  qaafiiies 
I  give  tnem  leave  to  spend  sia  aMMik* 
in  Naples,  six  months  in  Vienna,  sad 
six  months  in  any  partof  Geraaay.*— 
Evenings  Mnth  Frinee 


LORD  NELSON. 


II  fs  lordship,  shortly  after  the 
able  battle  of  Copenhagen,  had 
to  write  to  his  wine-merchant»  to  « 
he  apologised  for  not  answenog  ht»  M 
ter  before,  '^  as  he  had  beeta  mg^f^ed' 


London  :  Printed  hy  J.  Ijuit.  Ko.  S.  _ 
Street,  Harapste«d-nMd ;  god  initillihid  ¥r 
M.  Claak,  19,  Wtfwkfc-Uae,  falsi 
row )  and  may  bo  had,  bf  or4cr.  cf  all 
seUon  ia  town  snd  eoootrr. 


TALES  OF  THE  WARS 


NAVAB,  AMD  MDLDTAKY  eiHR®NDei.a. 


SATURDAY,   AUGUST  5,  1837.  [Pmci  Id. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SMOLENSKO. 


Fkom  the  year  IBOOIothecqminenM- 
ment  of  1813,  Bonaparte  had  no  enemy 
to  contend  with  but  Great  Britain. 
Noiwithttanding  hii  repeated  mat- 
nades,  that  he  would  inTade  the  British 
ahord,  and  odd  England  to  his  nuroeT' 
out  conquests,  yet  he  nas  never  able  to 
accomplish  this  farourite  object  of  his 
ambiiion.  During tliis period,  however, 
he  laboured  with  unceasing  indutlry  to 
inflict  on  her  commerce  the  most  deadly 
wouad,  by  which  he  hoped  to  drain  her 
resources,  and  sap  the  foundation  of  her 
greetnes*.  "Die  principal  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  that  by  which  RoMia 
bound  herself  to  BRcedelo  the  continental 
■ysten),  and  to  exclude  from  her  pons 
all    British  manufHctures    and   colonial 

tiroduce.      Oil    this   article,  Banapacte 
aid  *o  much  stress,  thai  he  wu  witling 
Vol.  II. 


to  purchase  the  acquirscence  of  Rusua 
by  foregoing  all  the  odvant^es  of  hia 
victory  over  her.  ITie  Emperor  of 
Russia,  uot  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  hit  eiigagements  at  TiUii,  had  placed 
hinuelFin  a  silualion  of  great  difficulty 
and  embarrassment :  if  he  attempted  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  so  far  as  to  interdict  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uussian  empire,  he  deprived  his  subjects 
of  the  best  market  for  their  produce,  and 
roused  his  subjects  against  him ;  while, 
on  [the  other  hiuid,  his  apprehi^nsious  of 
the  power  of  Boiia[>ane  were  so  strong 
and  well  founded,  that  he  determined 
upon  a  species  of  compromise.  This 
temporiiing  eonilucl  of  Alexander  whs 
by  no  means  cutis ratiory  lo  Donspartei 
the  slightest  tendency  lo  favour  British 
commerce  did  not  f^l  to  rouse  his  indig- 
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nation ;  and  the  natural  irritability  of 
his  temper  was  whetted  the  more  sharply 
against  Russia,  because  she  had  bound 
herself  by  treaty  to  adhere  to  the  conti- 
nental sytttm ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  agreement,  had  received  more  favor 
from  him  in  the  other  articles  of  Tilsit, 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  acquiredy 
or  indeed  had,  in  her  portentous  situa- 
tion, any  right  to  expect  Alaiiander 
urged  that  the  measures  insbted  on  by 
France  would  prove  ruinous  to  his 
people  ;  and  Bonaparte,  in  his  usual  un- 
yielding style,  left  no  choice  between  an 
unreserved  compliance  with  his  demands, 
and  immediate  hostility. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1812,  the 
French  had  collected  an  immense  force 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  amounting 
to  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men ;  while  the  Russian  armies,  whose 
numbers  were  greatly  inferior,  were 
stationed  in  Lithuania,  with  their  head- 
quarters at  Wilna.  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon were  both  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  armies. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  hostilities  com- 
menced, by  the  French  crossing  the 
Niemen,ana  taking  possession  of  Kowno. 
They  then  pursued  their  route  to  Wilna, 
which  they  entered  on  the  28th  of  June, 
the  Russians  having  previously  evacuated 
that  place,  with  a  view  of  concentrating 
their  forces  on  the  Dwina,  where  a  strong 
iatrenched  position  had  long  been  pre- 
paring. The  further  the  French  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  of  Russia,  the 
more  severely  they  began  to  feel  the  tre- 
mendous effects  oi  the  Russian  policy, 
which  was  to  destroy  all  the  provisions 
and  stores  whioh  they  were  unable  to 
carry  away,  layingthe  country  waste  as 
they  retreated.  This  polic)^  deprived 
Bonaparte  of  one  of  bis  favourite  maxims 
of  offensive  war,  of  making  the  invaded 
country  furnish  the  troops  vrith  pay  and 
subsistence.  Yet  still  lie  pursued  hb 
career,  and  still  hb  wily  enemy  evaded 
his  pursuit.  From  Drissa,  on  the 
Dwina,  the  Russians  retreated  to 
Witepsk,  and  from  thence  to  Smolensko, 
where  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  attempt 
an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Here  it  was  that  the  first  great  conflict 
took  place  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  head  of  hb  army  bdbre  that 
city. 


Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
mander-in-diief,  having  beeo  apprised 
of  the  enemy's  appnmcb,  mttde  dbpo- 
sitions  to  meet  the  approaching  eoBflicL 
Prince  BagratioD  wasotdered  to  pns 
through  the  city  oo  the  Moeoownad, 
in  order  to  stop  the  advanoe  of  ikt 
French,  should  thejf  attempt  to  cot  off 
the  army's  oommunicatioii  witk  die  ne- 
tropolis  on  that  side.  The  caamaBdef 
himself  took  possessioo  of  the  hi|^ 
grounds  which  commanded  Snidlai^o^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  harinir 

Slaoed  30,000  men  in  the  city  to  dcfiead 
le  works,  and  who  held  oommaBNadaa 
vrith  the  main  army  hf  three  hndgei 
thrown  across  that  river. 

The  number  of  the  Roasian  anoj,  new 
collected  at  Smolensko,  is  ^d  id  haie 
amounted  to  130,000 men;  but  tlntof 
the  French  was  greatly  superior,  Boos- 
parte  having  made  every  efibrt  ia  U» 
power  to  bring  fab  ibroes  laMcthei  st 
thb  point.  The  poasewion  of  the  eiiy 
would  involve  many  advantagca  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Frendi,  while  k  wauA  di»- 
lodge  the  Russians  from  their  pnatiif 
commanding  station,  which  was  n- 
questionably  the  moat  &vouiaUe  fiaand 
on  which  they  could  make  a  stead,  hc^ 
tween  the  Boristhenes  and  M< 
Besides,  the  city  having 
preparation  to  lepd  an  attack,  a 
of  batteries  had  been  oonalnHnad,  sad 
every  means  adopted  vrhich  ooold  add 
strength  to  a  poaition  lo  frvooiabiy 
situated  to  check  the  advanee  af  tie 
invader. 

On  the  arrival  of  Bonapaita  in  ftaat 
of  Smolensko,  he  loat  no  time  in  leeoD- 
noitring  both  the  town  and  tibe  poisboa 
which  the  Russians  held  oa  the  oppo* 
site  bank  of  the  river.  Hb  finl  oopcx 
was  to  attack  the  heights ;  aad  he  ap- 
peared confident  that  the  pfwiicBrinn  </ 
these  would  speedily  be  foOovred  by  thai 
of  the  city.  Directions  were  givea  ta 
Marshal  Key,  that  he  should  nna  h» 
divisions,  taking  up  the  ground  la  the 
left,  and  supporting  hb  flank  oa  the 
Dnieper.  Davou&t  planled  h»  dmaoa 
on  the  centre ;  and  Prince  Fooiaiowiki 
stationed  hb  on  the  right.  Two  reserves 
of  cavalry  and  of  gua^  were  potled  ta 
the  rear.  Murat  a^  BeaubaoKas  placed 
themselves  with  the  Ibnner,  whflt  Bona- 
parte, in  person,  took  the  nrmiirar'  ef 
the  latter. 
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Hiis  wu  iSbe  tituatioii  of  the  Fiench 
tamy  oo  tbe  evening  of  the  16di  August. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  tbe  armies 
had  to  dose.  Awfol  was  the  suspense ; 
dreadful  the  crisis.  The  attack  was  be- 
gun by  the  Rnssians,  who,  on  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  Frenchy  opened  a  fire  of 
one  hundred  pieoes  of  cannon.  Rapid 
discharges  of  muskctrj,  which  ran  along 
their  front,  seconded  the  guns  with  a 
horrible  carnage. 

The  advance  of  the  French  was  not 
less  vigorous  or  terrific  than  the  resistp 
ance  of  the  Russians.  Their  numerous 
artillery  gave  bloody  answer  to  that  of 
Alexander's  army;  whilst  their  multi- 
tude, and  concentrating  movements,  bore 
along  upon  their  adversary  with  a  force 
that  swept  all  before  them.  The  troops 
of  Poniatowski,  assisted  by  corps  of 
cavalry,  and  light  artillery,  after  a  hard 
straggle,  sucoMded  in  dulodging  (irom 
an  excellent  position  a  considerable  body 
of  Rossiatts.  This  advantage,  so  fortu- 
nate for  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  throw 
up  a  battery  on  the  spot,  which  he  im- 
mediatriy  opened  on  the  south  bridge, 
with  a  most  destructive  effect.  The  bat- 
tle now  raged  with  desperate  fury.  The 
French  pushed  on  to  the  intrenched 
suburbs,  in  spite  of  a  dreadful  fire  from 
the  Russian  artillery,  and  in  the  very 
mouths  of  their  guns  attacked  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  The  havoc  on  both  sides 
was  prodigions.  In  discipline  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  but  in  courage  the 
i^w**"*  could  not  be  exceeded.  They 
stood  like  a  rock  before  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  French,  and  all  attempts  to 
break  through  them  were  unavailable. 
For  at  least  two  hours  they  withstood 
the  shock  of  the  enemy,  varied  in  all  the 
iBodes  the  French  were  capable  of. 
Not  until  the  Russian  commander  per- 
ceived resistance  to  be  of  no  use,  could 
tht  bvave  Russians  be  induced  to  yield 
the  post  of  honour ;  nor  could  the  ene- 
my avail  himself  of  any  advantage  from 
thiair  retrograde  movement. 

In  thu  stage  of  the  contest,  Barclay 
de  Tolly  gave  orders  that  the  Russian 
affoiy  should  retire  from  the  heiahts 
ivithio  the  city,  where  arrangements  had 
sJready  been  inade  for  destroyine  by  fire 
those  parts  of  it  that  could  afibrd  shelter 
ao  tbe  enemy.  The  sacrifice  was  despe- 
rsstb^  but  patriotism  deemed  it  mcessary ; 

id  patriotism  prevailed  over  every  oon- 


of  a  more  narrow  policy. 
After  the  withdrawing  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  heights,  ibe  city  became 
the  object  of  the  French  attack ;  but  the 
Russian  commander  had  placed  in  its 
front  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay  till  his  two-fold  object 
should  be  accomjplished ;  namely,  that 
of  setting  it  on  fire;  and  secondly,  of 
moving  bos  troops  to  Dorogobouche,  on 
the  Moscow  road,  where  Migration  was 
already  stationed. 

Before  nine  in  the  evening,  the  Rus- 
sian commander  had  effectM  his  pur- 
poses. His  troops  had  made  good  their 
retreat;  and  those  that  were  left  to  de- 
fend the  city  had  time  to  follow  the 
leading  columns  of  the  Russian  army, 
without  annoyance  from  the  enemy.  The 
Russian  gen^  Korff,  who  was  chaiged 
with  the  rear  guard,  destroyed  the 
bridges  that  formed  a  communication 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  be- 
fore he  left  the  city.  In  this  memorable 
defence  of  Smolensko,  the  Russians  ad- 
mit the  loss  of  4000  killed  and  200a 
wounded ;  but  the  commaoder-in-ichiefy 
in  his  report  of  this  afiair,  ofaservo-^ 
''Although  our  loss  is  so  serious^  yet 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  oun«lves 
that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  incat- 
culable  loss  of  the  enemy,  whose  resile 
ness  during  his  repeated  attacks,  threw 
away  the  lives  of  nis  men  with  an  In- 
difference not  to  be  credited.'' 

The  French  account  presents  a  very 
different  picture,  but  so  aistorted,  as  em> 
ables  a  common  observer  to  detect  its 
fallacy.  The  manner  of  die  attack,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  are  suffi- 
cient evidences  that  ^the  assailing  power 
must  have  suffered  'the  greatest  loss  in 
lives.  When  the  Russians  were  attacked 
in  the  suburbs,  thev  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  covered  by  Uieir  intrenchments ; 
while  the  enemy's  troops,  on  their  ad- 
vance, vrere,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  exposed  to  the  I^issian  artillery 
and  small  arms.  But  the  great  de- 
struction among  the  French  vras  when 
they  came  within  the  Russian  lines, 
where  their  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed literally  obstructed  the  progress  of 
their  own  troops.  Bonaparte,  Iwwever, 
in  defiance  of  common  sense,  will  only 
allow  the  loss  of  700  men  killed,  and 
3,200  wounded,  while  he  makes  that  of 
Russia  to  consist  of  nearly  18,000 !  We 
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here  subjoin  the  French  account  of  the 
affair  at  Smolensko : — 

*^On  Uie  16thy  in  the  morning,  the 
heights  of  Smolensko  were  commanded. 
The  town  presented  to  our  Tiew  an  en- 
closure of  walls  of  four  thousand  toises, 
ten  feet  thick,  and  twenty-three  feet  high, 
intersected  with  towers,  several  of  which 
were  armed  with  cannon  of  a  heavy 
calibre.  Upon  tlie  right  of  the  Boris- 
thenes  we  perceived  and  knew  that  the 
enemy  faced  about,  and  hastily  retraced 
their  steps  to  defend  Smolensko.  We 
knew  Uiat  the  enemy's  generals  had  re- 
ceived reiterated  orders  to  give  battle, 
and  save  Smolensko.  The  emperor  re- 
connoitred the  town,  and  placed  his 
army  in  its  position  on  the  morning  of 
the  IdUi.  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen 
had  the  left,  leaning  on  the  Boristhenes; 
the  Prince  of  Gckmuhl  in  the  centre; 
Prince  Poniatowski  the  right ;  the  guard 
was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  centre ;  the 
viceroy  in  reserve  on  the  right;  and  the 
cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  at  the  extremity  of  the  right ; 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  with  the  eighth 
corps,  lost  their  way,  and  had  made  a 
iklse  movement.  The  16th,  and  half  of 
the  17th,  was  passed  in  observation.  A 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  along  the 
line.  The  enemy  occupied  Smolensko 
widi  30,000  men ;  and  the  remainder  of 
their  army  was  formed  on  the  fine  posi- 
tions upon  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
opposite  to  the  town,  and  communicating 
by  three  bridges.  Smolensko  is  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  town  by  the  Russians, 
Bod  die  bulwark  of  Moscow. 

"  On  the  17th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  not 
debouched,  that  they  were  fortifying 
themselves  in  Smolensko,  and  that  they 
refused  battle,  notwithstanding  the  orders 
they  had  received,  and  the  fine  position 
they  might  have  occupied,  their  right 
upon  Smolensko,  and  their  left  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Borislhenes,  (the  enemy's 
generals  wanting  resolution)  the  emperor 
marched  npon  the  right,  and  ordered 
prince  Poniatowski  to  change  his  front, 
the  right  in  advance,  and  to  place  his 
right  to  the  Boristhenes,  occupying  one 
of  the  suburbs  by  posts  and  batteries,  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  and  intercept  the 
communication  of  the  town  with  the 
right  bank .  During  this  time  the  pn  nee 
of  Eckmuhl  received  orders  to  attack 


two  of  the  taboibSy  wiueh  Ike  ewuuj 
had  intrenched,  two  hundred  Uiiamfnm 
the  town,  and  which  were  defrndcil  by 
seven  or  eight  tfaoosand  inen^  and  heaiy 
cannon.    Gencnd  Count  Friam  had  cr- 
ders  to  complete  the  investment,  in  cnm- 
ing  his  right  towards  Prince  Poninlov- 
ski's  corps,  and  Ua  kh  to  die  right  <i 
the  attack  made  by  the  Prince  oC  Eck- 
muU.    At  two  in  the  aAemooo,  eoani 
Bruyeres's  divisions  of  cavniiy*   after 
having  driven  away  the  Coancto  snd 
enemy's   cavalry,  and  npproncked  ihs 
bridge  highest  up  the  mer,  n  bBna7 
often  pMoes  of  artillery  was  eitahBAfrf 
upon  tnis  ground,  and  fired  widi  gnpe- 
shot  upon  that  part  of  the  encmy*samy 
which  was  upon  the  right  hnk  of  the 
river,  and  quickly  obliged  the  Rnisisa 
masses  of  infantry  to  evacuate  thai  poB> 
tion.    The  enemy  then  placed  two  ha^ 
teries  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in  a 
convent,  to  annoy  the  hatteiry   wha^ 
played  upon  the  bridge.    The  prince  of 
Eckmuhl  intrusted  the  atlndc  of  the 
riffht  suburbs  to  count  Motand,  and  that 
of  the  left  to  General  count  Godin.    At 
three  the  cannonade  oommenoad.    At 
half-past  four  a  veiy  brisk  fire  of  ra» 
ketry  began;  and  at  five,  tiie  diviaott 
of  Morand  and  Gudin  canied  the  in- 
trenched enemy's  sabuiba,  widi  n  cool 
and  rare  intrepidity,  and  pvasoed  thsn 
to  the  coverea  way,  which  was  eoveved 
with  Russian  dead.    Upon  on  left,  ike 
duke  of  Elchingen  attacked  the 
which  the  enemy  had  without  tlie 
seized  upon  it,  and  pursued  the 
to  the  glacis.    At  five  o*clork  the 
munication  of  the  town  with 
bank  became  diflteult,  and  eooU  oaly 
be  accomplished  bv  isolated  mea.  Thns 
batteries  of  breaching  twelte  |Mmniif 
were  placed  against  the  waOs  at  sis  ia 
the  evening ;  one  by  Friant'a  dxririoo, 
and  the  two  others  by   Mocand  aad 
Gudin's  divisions.    We  drove  the  oe* 
my  ftt>m  all  the  towers  by  bowltam 
which  played  on  them.    T^  gcnail  tf 
artilleiy.  Count  Sorbur,   fcndaed  te 
occupation  of  the  covered  wi^  liylkt 
enemy  impossible,  by  two  infiladed  bah 
teries.    Nevertheless  die  cnemr,  vhs^ 
from  two  in  the  afternoon,  peroci  vied  that 
we  had  serious  intentions  anaiasi  iht 
town,  sent  two  divisions  whi^  ncR  ia 
the  town.     These  united  fivoai  cos- 
posed  half  of  die  Ruasan  annj:  the 
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battle  continued  the  whole  night;  three 
breaching  batteries  played  with  the  utp 
most  activity.  Two  companies  of  miners 
were  attached  to  the  ramparts.  The 
town  was  now  on  fire,  in  the  middle  of 
a  fine  August  night.  Smolensko  offer- 
ed the  French  a  spectacle  similar  to  that 
which  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius  pre- 
sents to  the  mhabitants  of  Naples.  An 
hour  after  midnight  the  enemy  abandon- 
ed the  town,  and  retired  across  the  river. 
At  two  o'clock  the  grenadien,  who  first 
led  to  the  attack,  no  longer  found  resist- 
ance; the  place  was  evacuated;  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  of  the 
first  towns  in  Russia  were  in  our  powery 
and  that  too  in  sight  of  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army.  The  combat  of  Smolensko, 
which  we  might  iustly  term  a  battle,  a 
hundred  thousana  men  having  been  en- 
caged on  the  different  sides,  caused  the 
Kussians  a  loss  of  4700  men  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  of  2000  prisoners,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  wounded,  and 
from  seven  to  8000  wounded.  Amongst 
the  dead  were  found  five  Russian  gene- 
rals. Our  loss  amounts  to  7000  killed, 
and  3,100  or  3,200  wounded.  The 
general  of  brigade  Grabouski  was  killed ; 
and  the  genmls  of  brigade,  Grandeau 
and  Dalton,  wounded.  All  the  troops 
have  rivalled  each  other  in  intrepidity. 
Hie  field  of  batde  has  afforded  to  the 
view  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons, 
who  can  attest  it,  the  sight  of  one  French 
corpse  lying  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
seven  or  eight  Russians,  while  the  Rus- 
sians vrere  protected  l^  the  musketry 
fire  from  their  trenches,  during  a  part  at 
the  days  of  the  16th  and  17th. 

**  On  the  1 8th,  we  established  the  bridges 
over  the  Boristhenes,  which  the  enemy 
had  burnt,  but  did  not  succeed  in  quench- 
ing the  fire,  vrhich  consumed  the  town, 
until  the  evenmg  of  the  18th,  the  French 
sappers  having  worked  with  great  ac- 
tivity. The  houses  in  the  city  were  filled 
with  Russians,  dead  and  dying.  Of 
twelve  divisions,  which  composed  the 
grand  Russian  army,  two  divisions  have 
been  broken  and  defeated  in  the  combats 
of  Ostrovno;  two  have  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  the  battle  of  Mohilow;  and 
six  in  the  battle  of  Smolensko.  They 
have  only  two  divisions  of  the  guards 
which  remain  entire.  The  deeds  of 
bravery  which  redound  honour  on  the 
army,  and  which  have  distinguished  such 


numbers  of  soldiers  in  the  battle  of 
Smolensko,  shall  be  the  subject  of  a 
particular  report.  Never  has  £e  French 
army  shewn  greater  intrepidity  than  in 
this  campaign.'^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
August,  Bonaparte  took  possession  of 
the  smoking  ashes  of  SmcAensko.  Hie 
devastating  fire  was  spreading  its  ravagea 
when  he  entered,  nor  could  idl  the  effort* 
of  his  army  effect  its  extinction  till  .Uie 
evening  of  the  following  day.  He  had 
before  reason  to  see  the  determined  hos- 
tility of  his  opponent,  but  now  he  was 
compelled  to  fed  it.  The  episcopal 
palace,  which  had  escaped  the  flames, 
ne  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  that 
of  his  generab;  but  his  troops  were 
ordered  to  seek  refuge  in  such  buildings 
as  they  could  preserve  firom  the  devour- 
ing element. 

The  city  of  Smolensko  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  invader :  but  the  trophies 
usually  attendant  upon  the  conquest  of 
cities  and  military  stations,  had  dis- 
appeared. Neither  magazines  nor  pro- 
visions were  to  be  found ;  nor  would  the 
few  remaining  edifices  of  a  large  city, 
fornish  comfortable  quarters  for  his  nu- 
merous army.  Some  of  the  churches, 
indeed,  yet  remained,  and  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed these  for  his  cavalnr.  The  latter 
circumstance  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
excite  the  tathusiastic  resentment  of  the 
population,  whose  seal  for  ihe  circum- 
stantials and  ceremonials  of  their  religion 
exceeds  belief;  and  had  the  French 
ruler  entered  lUusia  with  the  consent,  or 
even  at  the  request  of  the  people,  this 
prooeedinff  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  turn  their  good-will  to  detestation. 
Many  of  the  citizens  of  Smolensko  shed 
their  blood  with  their  tears  before  the 
doors  of  their  defiled  churches* 


ORIOXN    AND    SERVICES    OF    THE    COLO- 
STREAK    GUARDS. 

''Thb  town  of  Coldstream/'  says  an 
old  writer,  **  hath  given  title  to  a  small 
company  of  men,  whom  God  made  the 
instruments  of  great  things ;  and,  though 
poor,  yet  honest  as  ever  corrupt  nature 

E reduced  into  the  world  by  the  no  dis- 
onourable  name  of  Coldstreamers/^ 
The  history  of  these  celebrated  soldiers 
leads  us  through  many  a  stirring  scene, 
and  over  many  a  well-fought  field,  from 
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the  dsyoTWofceBterto  tiuit  oCWfttnloa. 
They  were  formed  by  Monk  ftom  the 
two  regiments  of  Feowioke  And  HesUrige, 
when,  in  the  year  1650,  the  conquering 
armies  of  the  parliament  were  led  by 
Cromwell  against  the  northern  Presby- 
terians. Tlier  were  chiefly  borderers: 
trwd  and  hardy  men,  who  cared  UuJe  for 
the  cause  of  either  kmg  or  commons,  bat 
lored  their  leader,  and  followed  htm  with 
blind  and  obstinate  obedience  thronghall 
his  changes  of  opinion  and  fortone.  It 
was,  howe?er,  the  fashion  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  commonwealth  to  be  austere  and 
addicted  to  praying  and  preaching,  and 
in  this  the  men  of  the  Coldstream,  it  ap- 
pears, were  not  backward,  for  we  hare 
the  undeniable  testimony  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net in  their  fevour.  **  I  remember  well," 
said  he,  ''these  regiments  coming  to 
Aberdeen ;  there  was  an  order,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  a  fboe  of  gravity  and  piety 
amongst  them,  that  amazed  all  people. 
At  £e  head  of  these  soldiers,  Monk 
went  up  one  side  of  Scotland  and  down 
another:  storming  castle  after  castle, 
town  after  town,  discomfidng  and  dis- 
persing all  enemies  of  the  commonw^th 
from  Berwick  to  Dundee,  and  from 
Dundee  to  Dumfries.  The  bare  list  of 
places  on  which  he  laid  out  his  powder 
and  ball,  would  occupy  some  space;  we 
have,  ourselves,  visited  many  of  Uiose 
strong  holds,  and  heard  engineers  say, 
that  &e  way  which  Monk  went  to  work, 
showed  more  skill  than  what  could  be 
ascribed  to  others  of  the  parliament- 
generals.  The  private  history  of  theM 
soldiers  is,  to  us,  as  interesting  as  any 
account  which  can  be  rendered  of  their 
public  deeds :  in  the  discipline  and  re- 
gulations established  by  their  first  great 
leader,  we  see  a  picture  of  oiilitaiy  man- 
ners, which  may  De  looked  at  with  much 
advantage  by  the  soldiers  of  the  present 
day.  The  privates  were  required  to  be 
clean,  orderly,  and  punctual:  profane 
swearing  was  punished  by  running  the 
gauntlet ;  blasphemy  by  having  the 
tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  while 
talent  in  prayer  and  preaching,  when 
united  with  coursge  and  hardihood,  and 
a  resolution  to  smite  and  not  spare,  were 
rewarded  with  gifts  and  advancement. 
Tliere  were  other  rewards,  of  which  these 
military  saints  knew  the  value:  wealth 
was  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries  ;  to 
plunder  Agag  was  a  thing  not  only  not 


fcibfddan,  but  expmdj  eomiDded; 
and  it  ia  well  known,  that  osay  «bs 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  oommoavakli 
be^  the  war  poor,  and  retiied  fin  it 
rich.  Atthe  stormandnckofDsDdec 
alone,  some  of  the  private  soldiai jmk* 
eted  SWU.  each— bo  wohUt  thqrmgte 
with  enthuiasiiia 

If^  however.  Monk  was  sevBt  ts  wut 
he  conquered,  he  was  stem  aadoadoip 
ing  to  his  own  men  when  ooiuiRiB; 
what  Cromwell  called  •^Wickedaea 
before  the  Lord.''  On  the  nh  of  No- 
vember, 1851,  one  Ramsay,  of  Hm  Cold- 
stream,  was  senteBoed  to  be  ihoti  fr 
striking  a  sergeant  who  ooRseied  hin  far 
his  misdemeanors. 

On  the  surrenderof  Donollv  0^ 
it  was  discovered,  that  the  goicnor^t 
wifie  had,  unknown  to  her  hflsbnl,  »> 
cretly  ooovejred  away  the  cromi  uA 
sceptreof  Scotland:  this, Cotosd  Miv- 
ffan,  who  took  the  place,  laoMOti  anek; 
he  seems  not,  however,  tohiveiB{n' 
soned  the  lady  for  her  andaeily,  tbongk 
he  wrote  to  know  his  genenl'i  plemR 
in  &e  matter. 

There  are  yet  many  tiaditiooiiy  i^m 
m  the  north,  oonoeming  the  oeea|aiiN 
of  Scotland  by  the  Eaglirii  unm:^ 
following  is  still  relettd  ia  the  ^ 
lands  :—^<  Captain  Powell,  of  Ija^- 
General  Mopk's  regiment,  deniiw  <P^ 
cial  notice,  who  having  some  laensp* 
and  clothes  brought  to  him  for  htsfMR* 
son  in  the  Blair  of  Athol,  saoe  Ui$k- 
landers  waylaid  them,  aod,  whb  loor 
opposition  from  a  small  party,  tsok  tkar 
provisions  aod  clothes;  bat  Ct^ 
Powell,  who  had  niaed  mock  (oie 
amongst  the  chief  clans  of  the  ^ 
landers,  putting  on  his  troses  aal  beted 
plaid,  pursued  them  (himself) '^^'^ 
any  asinstanoe  fipom  his  soldisn,  9ia^ 
with  him  only  about  thrse  seoie  of  v 
chief  clans,  and  recovered  all  thefsfl^ 
His  subsequent  murder  is  thssdcsoAal 
in  a  letter  dated  Leitfa,  14di  I^Bt"*^ 
1652.  <"  We  are  yet  very  qai<»»» 
doubt  not  but  we  shall  oontiaoeio*  sot- 
withstanding  all  fears  and  jeskoiM^  I 
have  only  one  unhappy  aocidcai  ^^ 
Quaint  you  vrith,*whUi  is  the  dvn  ^ 
that  hopeful  young  gendeaafly  Ct^ 
William  Powell,  G<mraor  of  tk  M 
of  Mar,  who  waa  killed  by  iht  iv^ 

landers  as  he  was  gome  firon  Dji*^ 
CasUetohisgarriaonon  M<mdsyse  saip 
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last :  there  ivss  only  himsdf  and  his 

HMD,  who  tiavelled  together,  he  being 

confideot  of  the  interest  he  had  in  the 

lairds  and  heads  of  the  clans  in  the 

Uighlaodsy  which  indeed  was  very  great ; 

but  though  the  Lord  Gura  (who  hath  a 

^ery  large  command  over  them)  was  in 

his  company  as  his  convoy,  after  an 

afibnt  given  to  his  man  by  some  of  them 

at  Talton ;  yet  they  followed  him,  and 

first  shot  his  man»  and  afterwards,  he 

quittiiu^  his  horse  and  punniing  them 

overa  bog  (with  the  Lord  Eura,)  was 

shot  in  the  head  with  three  bullets ;  and 

thelaiid  asking  them  if  they  durst  injure 

any  in  his  company  ?  they  told  him  they 

would  shoot  him  too.    And  having  com- 

mitted  this  vile  murder,  the  actors  fled, 

leaving  his  body,  which  was  buried  in  a 

church  near  the  place  he  was  killed.   He 

was  one  of  the  roost  improved  gentlemen 

that  I  know,  and  had,  during  his  little 

stay  in  the  Highlands,  gained  Uie  seeming 

love  of  all  the  chief  clans,  lairds,  and 

gentiT  about  him,  both  in  the  Highlands 

and  Lowkiids ;  Jbut  those  villains,  upon 

some  disooDtent  takeq  .against  his  lieu* 

tenant,  who  had  kept  them  in  the  guard 

for  boving  fiie<«rms  of  his  soldiers,  ez- 

acQted  their  revenge  upon  this  gallant 

and  ingenious  gentleman/' 

Hie  Coldstream  guards  remained,  on 
the  whole,  ten  vears  in  Scotland ;  during 
that  period,  tb^were  recruited- chiefly 
bj  Scottish  republicans,  and  became  so 
mnch  attaohed  to  Monk,  that  he  confided 
fully  in  them,  and  looked  to  them  uid 
to  weir  companion  regiments  for  aid, 
should  he  desire  either  to  raise  himself 
or  abase  others.  >Vhen  confusion  ensued 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  marched 
at  their  head,  dispersed  the  army  of 
Lambert,  entered  Ixmdoo,  dissolved  the 
commonwealth,  and  restored  king  Charles. 
Bfacpherson  idatcs,that  Monk  reviewed 
hoe  men  on  the  arrival  of  the  king,  de- 
sired them  to  ground  their  arras,  and 
oooaider  themselves  disbanded ;  then  he 
commanded  them  to  take  them  up  and 
conaider  themselves  no  longer  the  sol- 
diers of  the  commonwealth,  bat  of  the 


Under  the  monarchy,  their  regimentals 
umed  a  more  gaudy  hue;  the  king 
them  great  attention,  as  he  con- 
sidered they  had  helped  him  to  his 
crown ;  nor  did  they  go  unwillingly  with 
their  old  leader,  when  he  sailed  to  attack  | 


tlie  Dutch  fleet:  their  steadiness  and 
bravery  aided  ^onk  laxgely  in  the  vic- 
tory which  he  won. 

SIR   PETEB   PABKKR's   ENCOUNTIR  Wm 
THE   FRENCH    FLEET. 

The  following  spirited  account  of  this 
affiiir,  is  given  by  an  officer  who  was  on 
board  the  Menefaus  at  the  time : — 

*'  We  were  within  hail,  and  hammer- 
ing  away   in    the  most  Christian-like 
manner,  when  the  master  reported  that 
the  French  fleet  had  tackeo,  and  that 
the  van  ship  looked  to  windward  of  us. 
A  prudent  man  would  have  instantly  de- 
sisted from  further  ofliensive  operations, 
and  only  thought  of  a  speedy  retreat; 
not  so  Sir  Peter  Parker;  he  was  resolved 
to  have  a  continuation  of  the  tragedy, 
and  interrupted  the  cautious  suggestions 
of  old  Soundings,  with, '  Another  broad- 
side, my  lads :  be  steady,  and  take  good 
aim.     That's  all  right—let  the  smc^e 
clear  away.'-^'We  must  really  wear, 
sir,' said  the  master,  'for,  independent 
of  being  in  shoal  water,  we  never  can 
pass  to  windward  of  the  enemy's  line ; 
and  we  cannot  run  between  them  and  the 
shore,  for  that   in-shore  squadron.' — 
'  One  more  broadside,  and  then  stand  by 
to  board,'  was  the  only  answer.    Sir 
Peter's  guardian  angel  interposed,  and 
took  the  film  of  p;lory  from  his  eyes, 
showing  him  his  mevitable  ruin  in  the 
perseverance  of  his  plan.    We  wore  and 
stood  out  to  sea;  the  French  frigate 
again  cheerii^,  the  batteries  firing,  and 
we  for  the  moment  quieted.    To  hug 
the  wmd,  and  give  the  enemy  a  wind- 
ward chase,  was  impossible ;  we  could 
neither  carry  jib  nor  fore-topsail;  the 
breeze  was  ueshening  &st,  and  the  fishes 
in  the  shape  of  capstan  bars  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  tiie  mast : 
our   damages  otherwise  were   trifling, 
being  mosUy  confined  to  the  running 
rigging,  which  was  shortly  spliced  and 
re-rove,  or  one  or  two  holes  in  the  sails. 
We  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  steer 
boldly  for  the  van  ship  of  the  enemy's 
line,  say  our  pmyers,  and  nack  up  for  a 
French  prison.    As  for  hooey  we  had 
none.    A  single  frigate  to  face  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line,  amongst  which  were 
three  three-deckers,  besides  an  in-shore 
squadron,  all  ready  to    pick  up   the 
wounded  bird,  if  it  should  nappen  to  fly 
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ptst  the  line  of  6n;  •omething  like 
pigeon-diooting,  niiere^  if  the  p^eon  is 
miMed  by  the  man  in,  about  a  thoaand 
Btngglen  take  the  liboty  of  knocking  it 
down. 
'<  I  was  quartered  at  the  eight  after- 


the  better  far  vs.  We  passed  aUp  ^ka 
shiDy  each  firing  as  we  came  aoraut, 
and  each  oeasingwhen  herseeonda-lieHi 
oonunenoed.  md  their  made  man  sad, 
and  hifled  to  the  wind,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  saved  us — ^tfae  captore 


began  to  dawn ;  provided  our  maels  _ 
caped,  wehadachaneeof  eacapa.  Not 
a  wofd  was  heaid  on  board  the  MeaeiaBS 
as  the  broadside  of  the  eigh^<-gaB  ship 
whistled  over  our  heads.  The  aaMcr 
himself  was  steering  the  sifaip  wiA  ^ 
steadiness  of  a  fearless  sailor,  detttsaiaeJ 
not  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  and  we 
had  nassed  the  beam  of  the  enemj  bdfare 
he  ruinquished  the  hefan  to  llie  quarter- 
master. At  this  moment^  the  cneaiy 
ceased  firing,  and  the  whole  flact  bcyu 
to  make  all  sail  in  chase.** 


ffunson  the  main-deck,  and  therefiDre  I  I  was  inevitable.    At  last  we cameakiw. 
had  the  entr^  of  the  captain's  cabin,  or    side  of  the  headmost  ship.    Hope 
rather  the  privil^e  of  walking  where  the    "^         "    "  '"  " 

cabin  did  exist.  My  attention  was 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  the  captain ; 
for  I  had  been  looking  out  of  the  stem- 
windows  at  our  late  anta^nist,  who, 
while  he  directed  his  course  mto  Toulon, 
continued  to  direct  his  bioadade  at  us. 
Sir  Peter  called  his  deik,  destroyed  his 
private  letters— placed  the  signab  in  the 
leaded  box,  ready  to  be  thrown  over^ 
board— looked  round  the  quarters  quite 
unconcerned— and  having  cast  hu  eyes 
over  some  private  memorandums,  walked 
on  deck  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  frigate.       *       * 

''  The  private  signals  were  placed  on 
the  capstan,  and  Su  Peter  Um  up  his 
position  on  the  carrmade-slide  on  the 
larboard-side,  abreast  of  the  wheel.  The 
men  all  stood  to  their  quarters,  and  the 
minute  rapidly  approached  which  was  to 
decide  our  fiite.    We  were  within  about 
two  miles  of  our  adversaries  when  the 
leading  ship  tacked  oemI  shortened  sail. 
This  was  followed  by  the  whole  fleet, 
vrhich  tacked  in  succeision,  and  brought 
their  rear-ship  as  our  nearest  opponent. 
As  we  were  obliged  to  steer  about  a  point 
and  a  half  horn  the  wind,  the  French 
line  looked  to  windward  of  us,  and  we  I 
were  sailing  upon  that  an^le  which  would 
have  brought  us  exactly  m  contact  with 
the  centre  ship.     We  were  about  a  ndle 
distant  from  the  steramost  ship,  when 
the  French  fleet  edged  awar,  and  steered 
on  a  parallel  with  us.    To  have  borne 
up  would  have  been  madness,  because 
the  whole  line  would  have  been  outside 
of  us,  and  might  have  run  us  either  on 
shore  or  on  board,  as  they  thought  best. 
Our  enemies  being  under  their  topsails 
and  jib,  progressed   about  five  knots 
through  the  water,  while  the  Menelaus, 
being  under  all  the  sail  she  could  bear, 
was  advancing  at  the  rate  of  nine.    We 
were  now  a  long  pistol-shot  distant,  and 
abreast  of  the  enemv*s  rear  ship.    Calmly 
did  we  stand  the  broadside  of  her— to 
return  it  was  useless ;  besides,  firing  puts 
down  the  wind,  and  the  harder  it  blew 
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Sailors,  though  thqr  are  Aa  boi 
fighters  In  the  world,  are  nol  ahnvs 
the  greatest  scholars  or  dMolocpms.  Ow 
of  these  being  lately  at  chmdi,  aod  lMar> 
ing  it  read  that  the  oHb  mos  cwvM  m 
meH*a  Aoulden,  left  the  ehiodi  in  a  giaM 
passion,  affiiminff  with  an  oaA,  ite 
master  chaplain  there  had  toM  a  daaned 
lie,  **  for  as  how,  do  ye  see,**  ms  ^ 
*'  I  have  heard  that  that  same  mrk  was 
big  enough  to  stow  one  Cmpt^m  Nswl, 
Ait  cnm,  and  agres/ dco/ ^liec  stek.** 


DuRTVo  the  rejoicings  Cor  peaces  n 
1802,  some  English  sailors  paaan^  bj 
the  house  of  M.  Otto,  and  seeing,  amo^ 
other  prepamtions  far  illusBiBatiaM,  the 
word  Cmword^  mistook  the  ■iMsiiii^ 
and  read  it  Congmtr'd.  On  which  om 
of  them  remariced,  '*They  cen^aw; 
they  be  damned  ;*'  and  immcdiaiely 
knocked  at  the  door,  and 
the  reason  for  placing  that  wofd« 
was  explained,  but  lo  no  ]^ 
and  M.  Otto  actually  otderad  it  ~io  bs 
taken  down,  and  the  word  Ami^  plaasd 
in  its  stead. 


London  :~Piriiited  bf  J.  Lamt,  No,  s» 


M.  CfcAEK*  ig^ _ 

rowi  nnd  nld  bjr  tU  BookstUcrt 
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[Pbice  Irf. 


ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  MARS  AND  HERCULES. 


In  1708,  Lord  Bridport  had  the  com- 
mand of  Ihe  Channel  fleetj  and  on  the 
31st  of  April,  he  threw  out  a  signal  for 
Captaia  Hood  in  the  Mars  to  give  chase 
to  a  stiBnge  ship,  nhich  vnu  evideully 
keeping  near  the  French  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouringto  escape  thiouah 
the  passage  Du  Rai ;  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  completely  and  speedily 
succeeded  in  this  attempt,  had  not  the 
wind  been  directly  against  her,  and  ihe 
tide  at  the  same  time  setting  in  from  the 
shore ;  she  was,  ilierefore,  ohliged  to 
come  to  an  anchor.  Captain  Hood 
look  immediate  and  eSecluBl  advantage 
of  this  circumstance;  and  il  is  difficult 
to  decide,  wlielher  the  ekill  which  he 
manifesled  in  laying  ihe  Mars  alongside 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  bravery  with  nhicli 
he  nftemardsJought  her,  is  most  to  be 

Vol.  II. 


celebrated  and  commended.  The  British 
captain  was  resolved  to  do  the  business 
so  effectually,  as  to  put  il  entirely  out  of 
the  power  of  the  French  ship  to  escape, 
or  even  to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  ^ 
and  besides,  it  was  to  encourage  and 
accommodale  his  btavecrew  by  coming  to 
dose  quarters,  that  he  laid  the  Mara  so 
near,  that  several  of  the  lovrer  deck  ports 
were  unshipped.  The  enemy  on  bis  part 
wai  not  dismayed  by  having  a  British 
man  of  war  so  near  him;  he  fought  hi* 
shin  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness ; 
and  a  most  bloody  conflict  commenced 
and  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
and  a  half;  when  British  bravery  re- 
ceived its  due  and  just  reward  in  the 
surrender  of  the  Irench  ship.  The 
priie  was  a  valuable  one ;  proving  to 
De  a  quite  new  and  well-fjoished  seventy- 
Sk 
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four  gun  ship — the  Hercules  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  seven  hundred  men.  She 
had  sailed  but  a  very  short  time  before 
from  L'Orient  to  jom  the  Brest  fleet. 
Her  lo»  was  dreadful :  upwards  of  four 
hundred  men  were  killed  or  woanded ; 
and  on  the  side,  where,  from  being  at 
anchor,  she  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Mars,  her  hull  wasburnty  and  almost 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Mars  was  tri- 
fling, if  the  mere  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded  is  taken  into  account ;  but 
heavy  and  lamentable  indeed,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  gallant  Captain 
Hood  fell  in  this  well  fought  action; 
just  before  it  terminated,  he  reeeived  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  that  proved  mortal ; 
he  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  be 
gratified  in  the  hour  of  his  dissolutioni 
with  the  joyful  news  of  the  enemy's  sur- 
render, which  he  received  with  a  smile, 
and  expired  as  a  Briton  ought  to  die, 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  his  country,  in 
the  arms  of  that  victory  which  had  been 
won  by  his  courase.  He  had  previously 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  made 
a  short  will.  Besides  ner  captain,  the 
Mars  had  seventeen  killed,  sixty-five 
wounded,  five  of  whom  died  of  their 
wounds,  and  eight  missing.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  last  had  fallen  overboard 
during  the  heat  and  bustle  of  this  dread- 
ful engagement. 

This,  though  a  single  action,  was  one 
of  great  importance.  The  meeting  of 
two  ships  of  the  line  is  a  eirrumstanct 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  decision  in 
our  ftvour  a  brilliant  ornament  to  our 
naval  history.  The  Bellona  and  Coura- 
geux,  the  Foudroyant  and  Pegasse,  the 
Mars  and  Hercules,  the  Victorious  and 
the  Rivoli,  will  be  recorded  as  the  finest 
memorials  of  naval  prowess,  and  a  de- 
cided proof  of  our  superiority  on  the 
ocean. 


ALBERT    BANE: 

A  TALB  OP   1744. 

In  treatino:  of  the  morel  duties  which 
apply  to  diflerent  relations  of  life,  men 
of  humanity  and  feeling  have  not  for- 
gotten to  mention  those  which  are  due 
from  masters  to  servants.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  natural  than  the  at- 
tachment and  regard  to  which  the  faith- 
fttl  services  of  our  domtstics  are  entitled ; 


the  connection  grows  up,  like  sD  tJie 
other  family  charities,  in  esrly  liie,  lad 
is  only  extinguished  by  those  oomp- 
tions  which  blunt  the  others,  by  pnde, 
by  folly,  by  dissipation,  or  by  ties. 

I  hold  it  indeed  as  Uie  sure  sigs  of i 
mind  not  poised  as  it  ought  to  oe,  if  it 
is  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  baof, 
to  the  little  joys  and  endearmenU  of  i 
iamOy,  to  the  ifleetion  of  rebtioDS,  to 
the  fidelity  of  domestics.  Nentoboii 
well  with  his  own  conscience,  the  fiin^ 
ship  and  attachment  of  a  maa'i  fiai'; 
and  dependents  seems  to  me  oaeofdke 
most  comfortable  drcunistsiioci  in  Kis 
lot. 

It  appaan  to  me  a  very  pgsipw 
mistake,  which  I  have  sometinM  wa 
parents  guilty  of  in  the  educalkxi  of  to 
children ,  to  encourage  and  inetts  is  t^ 
a  haughty  and  despotic  behsnosr  v 
their  servants;  to  teach  them  sa  vIt 
oonoeit  of  the  difierenoe  of  their  eosdi* 
tioas;  toacoustomthemtooouidv^ 
services  of  their  attendants  arepe^J 
compensated  by  the  wages  they  weft, 
and  as  unworthy  of  any  vetore  of  kisd' 
ness,  attention,  or  oomplaoency. 

When  I  waa,  last  autumn,  at  ny  ftid 
Colonel  Cauitio*s  in  the  eoaBiiy»I»' 
there,  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Caustic,  s  joecf 
gentleman  and  his  sister,  childies  of  i 
neighbour  of  the  Colonel's,  with  «kK 
appearance  and  manner  1  wsi  peesliir' 
ly  pleased.— «•  The  histoiy  of  *« 
parents,''  said  my  friend, "  is  tou0^ 
particular,  and  I  love  to  tell  it,  is  1  <i« 
every  thine  that  is  to  the  honour  of  vs 
nature.  Man  is  so  poor  a  tfatag.  tile 
in  the  gross,  that  when  I  oeetvitka 
Instance  of  nobleness  in  detail^  1  m'^ 
to  rest  upon  it  long,  and  to  rKtfl  ^ 
of^en ;  as,  in  coming  hither  ow  «•' 
barren  hills,  you  would  look  withdwbff 
delight  on  a  spot  of  coltiniion  cr  f* 
beauty 

"The  fiither  of  those  yow?  W^* 
vrhose  looks  you  were  struck  wiik,  ^ 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  domsie*  *^' 
extensive  Influence  on  the  northern  ^' 
tier  of  our  country.  In  bis  f»**  " 
lived,  as  it  was  then  more  the  fv^^* 
than  it  is  now,  at  the  seat  of  hi»  •»*' 
tors,  surrounded  with  gothic  pwo^- 
and  compassed  with  feudal  fclk^*^'* 
and  dependents,  all  of  whom  con^  ""' 
their  connection,  at  a  period  more  or  ^ 
remote,  vrith  the  family  of  their  dae 
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Every  dcnntttie  in  hit  hovM  bora  tk« 
fiuniiy-naawy  and  looked  on  hims^  m 
in  n  oertnin  degree  pertelring  its  dignity^ 
end  ilMring  its  fortunes.  Of  thesey  one 
was  in  a  partieular  manner  the  fovonrite 
of  his  master.  Albert  Bane  (the  sur- 
name,  yoo  know,  is  feaeraUy  lost  in*  a 
name  descriptive  of  the  individual)  had 
been  his  companion  from  his  infancy. 
Of  an  age  so  much  more  advanced  as  to 
enable  him  to  be  a  sort  of  tutor  to  his 
Youthful  jord,  Albert  had  early  taught 
him  tha  rural  exercises  and  rural  smuse 
mcnts,  in  which  hioMelf  was  eminently 
skilful;  he  bad  attended  him  in  the 
ooorse  of  his  eduoeHon  at  hoaiey  of  hie 
travels  abroad,  and  was  still  the  aonstant 
eoopaMOB  of  his  enoursions,  and  the 
•ssocisrte  of  his  spoits. 

On  one  of  those  latter  oocasionSy  a 
fiivourite  dog  of  Albert's,  whom  he  had 
tiiined  himself  and  of  whose  qualities 
he  was  pvoudy  happened  to  mar  the 
sport  'Which  bis  master  eipedcd,  who^ 
irritated  at  the  disappointment,  and 
having  his  gnn  ready  cocked  in  his 
hand,  ihed  at  the  animal,  which,  how^ 
ever,  10  the  huny  of  his  lesentment,  he 
missed.  Albert,  to  whom  Oscar  was  as 
aohM,  remonstmled  against  the  raslH 
ness  of  the  deed,  in  a  manner  rather  to 
w«rm  for  his  master,  ruffled  at  he  was 
irith  die  aoradent,  and  condous  of  being 
in  the  wrong,  to  bear.  In  his  pasnon 
he  struck  his  fiuthful  attendant;  who 
saftmd  the  indigaiw  in  silence,  and  re- 
tiring, rather  in  gnef  than  in  anger,  left 
his  native  countiy  that  very  night ;  and 
wImi  be  reached  the  nearest  town,  en- 
listed with  a  recruiting  party  of  a  regi- 
ment then  on  foreign  service.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  wtr  with  France 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  rendered  re- 
mmteble  for  the  rebellion  which  the 
policy  tif  Ihe  French  court  excited,  in 
which  some  of  the  first  fieuniltes  of  the 
i]%hlands  were  unfoftmately  engaged. 
Among  those  who  joined  the  standard  of 
Charles,  was  the  master  of  Albeit. 

**  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  sofotal 
to  that  paity,  this  gentleman,  along  with 
others  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  of 
die  6eld,  sheltered  themselves  from  the 
inge  of  the  unspamg  soldiety,  among 
the  dMant  recesses  of  their  country. 
To  htm  his  native  mountainB  ofeed  an 
asylum ;  and  thMier  he  natnially  Hed 
fot  ffrotedioii*    Aotpuiinted,  in  1^  pur» 


siitu  of  Ae  chaoe,  with  tveiy  seeret  path 
and  unworu  track,  he  lived  for  a  con- 
sidembla  time,  like  the  deer  of  his 
forest,  dose  hid  all  day,  and  only  ven- 
turing down  at  the  foil  of  evening,  to 
obtain  from  some  of  his  oottagen,  whose 
fidelity  he  oould  trast,  a  scantjr  and  pre* 
carious  support.  I  have  onen  heard 
him,  ibr  he  is  one  of  my  oldest  acquaint* 
ances,  deaoriba  the  scene  of  his  hiding- 
plaoe,  at  a  later  period,  when  he  could 
recolieca  it  in  ita  subliinity,  without  its 
hoRor."-*<At  tiflses,'  said  he,  **when 
I  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
among  aoma  of  thoae  inaccessible  urafi 
which  you  lemember  a  few  miles  firaoi 
nn  house,  I  have  heard,  in  the  pauses 
of  the  brsero  which  rolled  solemn 
duuogh  the  nines  beneath  me,  the  dis- 
tant voices  of  die  soldien,  shouting  in 
anawer  to  one  another  aaiMst  their  in- 
human  aearch.  I  have  heard  their  shota 
re-«ohoed  ftom  cliff  to  cliff,  and  seen  ra- 
Deeted  from  the  deep  atill  lake  below, 
the  c^ieam  of  those  foes  which  consumed 
the  ooiaagea  of  my  people.  Sometimes 
sbaaae  and  indignation  well  nigh  over- 
came my  fear,  and  I  have  prepared  to 
rush  down  the  steep,  unann«l  as  I  was, 
and  to  die  at  onoe  oy  the  swords  of  my 
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but  the  instinctive  love 
prevailed,  and  ataitiag  as  the  roe  bound- 
ed by  see,  I  have  again  shrunk  bach  to 
the  shelter  I  had  lefu' 

<  One  dav/  ooniinuad  he,  <  the  noise 
viaa  neeier  than  usual ;  and  at  last,  from 
the  cave  in  which  I  lay,  I  heard  the 
parties  immediately  betow  so  close  upon 
me,  diat  I  oould  distingutsh  the  words 
they  spoke.  After  some  time  of  horrible 
suspenee,  the  voioes  grew  weaker  and 
more  distant;  and  at  tast  I  beard  them 
die  away  at  the  further  end  of  the  wood. 
I  rose  and  stole  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave;  when  suddenly  a  dog  met  me, 
and  gave  that  short  <prick  bariL  by  which 
they  indicate  their  prey.  Amidst  the 
terror  of  the  circumstance,  I  was  yet 
master  enough  of  myself  to  discover  that 
the  dog  was  Oscar;  and  I  own  to  yon 
I  feh  his  appearance  like  the  retribution 
of  justice  and  of  heaven. —  *  Stand  T 
oried  a  thresaening  voice,  and  a  soldier 
pressed  through  tlie  thicket,  with  his  bayo- 
net ehaiged,— It  was  Albert!  Shame^ 
confosioo,  and  remorse  stopped  my  uU 
tenmce,  and  I  stood  motionless  before 
<  My  vmiMv'  said  ha,  with  the 
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stifled  Toiee  of  wonder  aod  of  fear,  and 
threw  himself  at  mjr  feet.  I  had  le- 
corered  my  recollection.  'Yon  are  re- 
Tenged/  said  I,  'and  I  am  your  pri- 
soner.'— *  Revenged  I  Alas  I  you  bsve 
judged  too  hardly  of  me;  I  havenot  had 
one  happy  day  since  that  fetal  one  on 
which  I  latmy  master;  but  I  have  Uved, 
I  hope,  to  save  him.  The  party  to  which 
I  belong  are  passed  ;  for  I  lingered  be- 
hind them  among  those  woods  and  rocks 
which  I  remembered  so  well  in  happier 
days. — ^There  is,  however,  no  time  to  be 
lost.  In  a  few  hours  this  wood  will 
blaie,  though  they  do  not  suspect  that  it 
shelters  you.  Take  my  dress,  which 
may  help  your  escape,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  dispose  of  yours.  On  the 
coast,  to  the  westward,  we  have  learned 
Uiere  is  a  small  party  of  your  fnends, 
which,  by  following  the  river's  track  till 
dusk,  and  then  strUung  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  you  may  join  vrithout  much 
danger  of  discovery. — I  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  owing  so  much  to  him  I  had 
injured,  and  remonstrated  against  ex- 
posing him  to  such  eminent  danger  of 
Its  b^Dg  knovm  that  he  had  favoured 
my  escape,  which,  from  the  temper  of 
his  commander,  I  knew  would  be  in- 
stant death.  Albert,  in  an  agonv  of 
fear  and  dbtress,  besought  me  to  think 
only  of  myovm  safety. — <  Save  us  both/ 
said  he,  'for  if  you  die,  I  cannot  live. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again ;  but  what- 
ever becomes  of  Albert,  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  be  with  his  master.* 

Albert's  prayer  was  heard .  His  mas- 
ter, bv  the  exercise  of  talents  which, 
though  he  always  possessed,  adversity 
only  taught  him  to  use,  acquired  abroad 
a  station  of  equal  honour  and  emolu- 
ment; and  when  the  proscriptions  of 
party  had  ceased,  returned  home  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  found  Albert 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  of 
the  army,  to  which  his  valour  and  merit 
had  raised  him,  married  to  a  lady  by 
whom  he  had  got  some  little  fortune, 
and  the  ferther  of  an  only  daughter,  for 
whom  nature  had  done  much,  and  to 
whose  native  endowments  it  was  the  chief 
study  and  delight  of  her  parents  to  add 
every  thing  that  art  could  bestow.  Thegra- 
titude  of  the  chief  vras  onl  v  equalled  by 
the  happiness  of  his  follower,  whose 
honest  pride  was,  not  long  after,  gra- 
tified, by  his  daughter's  becoming   the 


wife  of  that  master  whom  his  gsurw 
fidelity  had  saved.  That  nasler,  bjr  the 
clemency  of  more  indulgent  sad  lil«al 
times,  was  again  restored  tD  the  damii 
of  his  ancestors,  and  had  theMMctM 
of  seeii^  the  grandson  of  Albert  myrf 
the  hereditary  birthright  of  hb  ksr. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATB  WAX  ACAJISTtU 
MOUNTAIH  TRIBES  OF  THK  CAUCiSn. 

The  vrild  and  mountainoos  ifebnca 
that  lie  between  the  chain  of  Mount  Cii* 
casus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  han  bea 
but  imperfectly  subdued  by  the  wiiou 
conquerors  th^  haveswept  over  ncsm 
and  central  Asia;  though  now  Domsilly 
subject  to  Rossiay  the  teanie  of  thnr 
obedience  is  very  uncertain,  sad  wkei 
that  oveigown  empire  cramUaiBdei 
its  own  weight,  as  aararedlv  it  will,  the 
foremost  in  raising  the  stunsidof  iide 
pendence,will  be  &e  hardy  moamnen 
of  that  country.  Hie  very  cuioos  do- 
cuments from  which  we  are  shoot  toky 
some  extracts  before  our  readen,  oosim 
the  Russian  account  of  a  wir  bctwea 
the  Csar  and  a  pieteoded  prophet,  fhs 
had  sufficient  influence  to  gather  tk 
vrild  tribes  of  Daughislan  sod  theW- 
jacent  districts  round  the  standaidofii- 
surrection.  The  war  b^gan  u  IStti 
and  terminated  in  October,  1833;  K 
until  the  notice  of  this  report  ia  s  Boa- 
her  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  of  Piii%w 
doubt  if  the  existence  of  the  wv  Mt 
known  to  ten  persons  in  weMon  £anpc 
There  are  too  many  important  oosadeh 
ations  connected  both  with  thepoM- 
nence  of  Mohammed's  rdiooo  uJ 
Russia's  dominion,  suggertn  hj  it» 
perusal,  for  us  to  pass  it  over  esMilly; 
we  shall,  therefore,  give  an  omliaiof  it> 
contents,  merely  remindii^  oor  radeu 
that  all  our  information  is  demcd  fm 
the  Russian  accounts,  and  that  ■••? 
circumstances  would,  in  all  ptohsbil^tj, 
have  been  difoently  represented,  **if  tk 
lion  had  painted.''  The  oqgia  of  thc.«» 
u  thus  stated: 

**  During  five  years  the  anoooqooahk 
mountain  tribes  of  the  CaooBfas  h»w 
often  raised  insurrection  sninitoar(tbc 
Russian)  government,  xne  anthdr  of 
these  troubles  vras  Sbiih  KaiiMoUik,t 
native  of  the  village  of  H'noKy,  ia  tht 
district  of  Kaisobul,  and  m  the  provisfit 
of Shamkbal.    Thou^ fd^humh^ 
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he  displayed  an  ambitiottfl  chancter^and 
a  spint  at  once  crafty  and  daring ;  he 
believed  that  he  could  raiae  himself  to 
the  throne  of  Daughistan.  He  appeared 
among  his  countrymen  as  a  prophet, 
sent  from  on  high  to  re-establish  in  this 
country  the  spiritual  tribunal  known  by 
the  name  KarnftUJ* 

This  tribunali  which  signifies  simply 
the  tribunal  of  fixed  laws,  the  Russians 
refused  to  permit,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1830,  Kazi  Moll&h,  with  6000  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  called  Mourids^  or  dis- 
ciples, began  to  attack  all  the  neighbour- 
ing rilla^^  and  communities  Siat  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  divine  mission. 
His  partisans  were^  however,  defeated, 
and  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  temporary 
refuse  among  the  unsubdued  tribes  north 
of  me  Caucasus,  between  the  rivers 
Martan  and  Aksai.  Here  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  numerous  followers,  and 
maintained  a  fierce  guerrilla  war  against 
the  towns  and  villages  which  remained 
fiuthfiil  to  Russia.  According  to  the 
report,  all  these  predatory  expeditions 
were  repulsed;  yet,  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  we  find  Shah  Kazi  Molldh,  not 
only  with  an  army  in  the  north  of  Daug- 
histan, but  actually  beseigiDg  the  fort  of 
Boumaia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turki.  Neither 
can  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the  great 
victories  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  the  5th  of  July;  for, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  he  is  stated  to 
have  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Der- 
bend.  On  this  occasion,  he  ventured 
too  fiir  from  his  resources,  and  was  en- 
dosed  beUveen  two  Russian  armies,  but 
be  extricated  himself  witli  great  ability; 
and,  though  twice  defeated,  regained  his 
originaJ  position  at  H'umry»and  fortified 
himself  m  is  rocky  defiles.  Into  these 
dangerous  ravines  no  Russian  had^ver 
penetrated ;  they  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  impregnable,  and  mig^t  easily 
have  been  made  so.  But,  in  the  spring 
of  1832,  the  incursion  of  Kazi  MoUah 
were  renewed  with  fresh  violence,  the 
flame  of  revolt  began  to  spread  rapidly 
through  all  the  Caucasiaa  provinces,  and 
the  Russian  government  resolved  to  use 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  check 
the  insunection.  The  conduct  of  these 
operations  was  intrusted  to  General 
Bosen,  who  acted  with  eoual  skill  and 
promptitude.  He  orderea  the  several 
tribes  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  by 


dififerent  detachments,  which  were  after- 
wards to  re-unite  and  fidl  on  the  centre 
of  the  rebellion.  Thetribe  of  the  Tchet^ 
chentzes  made  a  fierce  resbtance,  espe- 
cially at  their  chief  village,  Gerbentchik; 
we  ouote  an  instance  of  the  fury  with 
which  they  fought : — 

'*A  party  of  about  fifty  men,  con- 
ducted by  the  MoUldi  Abdorrahman, 
one  of  the  most  determined  partizans  of 
Kazi  Moll&h,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  troop,  and  blockaded  in  si  large  house. 
They  had  no  chance  of  escape,  but  when 
summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
they  shouted  out  some  verses  of  the 
Koran,  as  is  their  custom  when  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  deadi;  then  piercing 
loop-holes  in  the  walls,  they  directed  a 
well-supported  and  well-directed  fire 
against  tne  assailants.  Some  grenades, 
thrown  into  the  chimney,  exploded  in 
the  midst  of  the  house,  out  this  shook 
not  their  resolution.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  their  bravado,  orders 
were  given  to  set  fire  to  the  houae. 
Eleven  of  them,  half  suffocated  by  the 
smoke,  came  out  and  surrendered  them- 
selves; some  others,  with  sword  and 
dagger  in  hand,  threw  themselves  on  the 
bayonets  of  our  soldiers;  but  the  greater 
part  died  with  the  MoUfch  Abdorrah- 
man, singing  to  the  last  their  song  of 
death." 

A  future  age  must  determine,  whether 
these  brave  men  were  obstinate  rebels 
or  resolute  patriots.  Kazi  MoUiih  had 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  friends,  but, 
having  learned  the  news  of  their  destruc- 
tionTne  returned  to  H*umry,  and  being 
joined  by  three  thousand  of  his 
Mourids,  prepared  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. General  Rosen  determined  to 
march  against  him,  undismayed  by  the 
formidable  obstaclei  he  had  to  encounter. 

"  The  road  to  H'umry  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Tchetchentzes  presents  incre- 
dible difficulties.  It  ascends  from  Ka- 
ranai  to  the  snowy  summit  of  a  loftf 
mountain,  and  then  descends  in  a  wind- 
iag  direction  about  four  versts,  over  the 
scarped  side  of  a  mountain,  along  preci- 
pices, and  across  rocks :  it  is  only  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  foot-path.  It 
afterwards  passes  about  the  same  dis- 
tance over  the  narrow  prqjectionsof  rocks, 
where  there  is  no  means  of  passing  firom 
one  to  theother  but  by  ladders,  with  which 
it  is  neoessaiylocome  provided.    When 
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it  afterwards  joins  Another  road  coming 
from  the  viUage  of  £rpeli,  it  becomes 
still  narrower  between  two  lofty  wails  of 
perpendicular  rock ;  and  finally^  in  front 
of  the  village  of  ii'umry,  it  is  crossed 
by  three  walls,  of  which  the  first  is  dank* 
ed  by  towers.  The  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  is  cut  into  terraces,  so  judici- 
ouily  arranged  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
miJiing  the  most  effective  resistance/' 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  the  Russiaoty 
under  the  protection  of  a  thick  fog,  en«- 
tend  the  mountain  passes,  and  drove 
back  the  enemies*  outposts.  But  such 
were  the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  contend,  that  it  was  the  S9ih 
before  they  could  reach  the  walls  of 
U*umry.  So  confident  were  the  moun- 
tnineers  in  the  strength  of  their  fastnessce, 
that  they  declared  *<the  Russians  can 
only  reach  U'umry  as  the  rain  docs," 
(▼it.  by  descending  from  the  clouds). 

The  preliminary  operations  for  dnr^ 
ing  the  enemy  froin  the  rocky  precipioaa 
OB  both  flanks,  occupied  «he  greater  part 
of  the  29th.  Hamtad  fiey,  one  of  Kasi 
Mollkh's  firmest  supporters,  made  an 
ntlempt  to  attack  the  detachments  sent 
•n  this  duty  in  the  rear;  but  he  was 
himself  surprised  by  a  battalion  which 
hiKi  advanced  from  Erpeli,  and  com- 
pletely routed.  In  consequence  of  this 
success,  the  Russians  were  enabled  to 
push  forward,  until  their  light  artillery 
enfiMed  the  walls  of  H'umry.  The  first 
Wall  was  taken  by  stoim,  and  the  Kne- 
fians  pushed  forward  so  rajpfdiy,  that 
they  passed  the  second  along  with  the 
fugitives;  the  mountaineers  fled  with- 
out making  any  resistance  at  the  third 
line ;  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to 
•ubdue  the  towers  which  flanked  the  fint 
wnll. 

V  After  the  soldiers  had  carried  the 
fifst  wall,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
garrisons  of  the  towers  to  escape.  Siill 
they  refused  to  surrender,  but  on  the 
contrary,  made  an  obstinate  resistance. 
General  Veliamlnov  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  the  ramparts  in  front  of 
the  towers;  but  as  the  bandits  siillmain- 
tatned  their  fire,  a  body  of  voluuteers 
from  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners 
stormed  the  forts,  and  put  the  moun^ 
taineen  who  defended  thcni  to  the  swotd . 
Afnnnirst  those  who  fell,  wefe  Kasi 
MoIMOiaad  his  iftostditttngulshed  par- 
iMuis;  their  bodies,  pineed  with  ^po. 


nets,  wen  reeogniied  tha  next  nontag 
by  their  countrymen.  Night  pat  aa  end 
to  the  combat,  and  our  adnmced  gnaid 
halted  between  the  third  wsUl  and  the 
village.  On  the  morning  of  the  30ilk  of 
October,  the  Russian  troops  entcicd 
into  H'umry." 

The  news  of  this  suooest  induced  the 
chiefs  of  the  stmonndiag  Tillages  to  ten- 
der their  submission ;  but  Ilamnd  Bey 
made  good  his  tettcat  to  distent  nova- 
tains,  and  still  boldly  maimaiiM  his  lode* 
pendence.  The  mssian  order  of  the 
day,  issued  after  the  capture  of  H'wnry, 
is  too  chaiaetetistie  to  be  omitled : — 

«<The  justice  of  God  has  reached  K«i 
Mollhh,  the  propagator  of  falae  doctriBea, 
the  eoeny  of  peace.  Iliat  mffiMi,  his 
principle  adherents,  and  a  nothM  of 
wietchee,  that  he  had  deceived,  hase 
been  eitenainated  by  too  Tietofwas 
Russian  army,  in  the  eelebivled  raviae 
of  H'nmty,  hitherto  deemed  inaocegi* 
ble.  May  this  example  eervo  an  a 
warning  to  all  the  enemies  of  puhlie  n* 
posel  May  they,  listening  to  ^e  wiiee 
of  repentance,  hare  lecooise  to  the 
powerful  government  of  Rnsasa,  %mm.  the 
great  Emperor  will  in  ho  goodness 
grant  them  pardon.  Bvit  wlioevcir  me 
the  nitufe  shall  dare  to  form  culpable 
piof«>cts,  shall  incur,  without  mercy,  afi 
the  rigoor  of  tfie  laws.  Nri^ier  moon- 
tain Sjtonests,  nor  ravines  shtf  aa^e  them . 
Bverywhere  shall  thetritimphantRxiSBiaB 
troops  penetrate ;  everywhere  riiall  te 
disobedient  and  the  rebellions  be  punish* 
ed.  TheOalgai,  the Itdikeri, tfaeXdiel^ 
chentses,  the  inhabitants  of  H'umry,  and 
othen,  have  learned  this  by  bitter  ei» 
perienoe.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
let  him  hear  and  nndetstand.*' 


MttLLmo  fH£  eoum  auwmmcsm 

liAMGEBS. 

Tnv  activity  and  exertion  «dneli  an 
required  to  bring  sochrecrufts into faahio 
of  method  and  order,  are  almost  beyond 
behef,  where  the  whole,  from  being  bred 
up  in  ignomnoe  and  constant  toil,  are 
very  much  npon  a  parallel  wi6i  osea 
taken  from  the  plough ;  you  will  Ina* 
gfne  when  the  most  stupM  of  them  mast 
be,  who  form  that  select  bodj,  termed 
the  **  awkward  squad,''  «pon  behddiag 
th«m  when  they  mt  aseemble ;  it  wight 
Mem  veeny  w  ^inciicabie  to  tnm  % 
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paitjof  mukf  to  oanyarms.  Tenlbld 
Um  patieiice  of  the  tll-«ubmistive  p»- 
triarolk  must  be  neoMsaiy  to  teach  them 
the  air  and  carriage  of  foldien,  and  to 
bring  them  into  any  thing  like  military 
diadplioa. 

Their  drills  are  so  frequent,  at  lo 
keep  them  almoit  in  perpetual  motion. 
The  ridtoulout  mitlakes  they  commit-^ 
their  cgregions  blunder»**-Qncouth  gts* 
tune  and  the  extreme  awkwardness  of 
their  movements — might  be  sometimes 
diTertine,  were  it  not  that  our  feelings  are 
pained  by  the  very  rough  treatment  ex* 
ubited  towards  them,  by  the  deepotic 
Serjeants  and  oorpoimls  of  their  own 
coloar.  Frequently  the  awkward  squad 
is  led  out  to  drill  with  a  proportion  of 
aon-Gommissioned  offioers  neariy  equal 
in  number  to  the  privates,  each  giving 
the  word  of  command  in  Uie  most  au- 
thoritative manner,  holding  a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  scarcely  extending  to  tne 
point  of  his  nose,  and  each  busily  march- 
ing his  party  to  the  right  and  left,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  in  every  ^^riety 
of  direction ;  pushing,  pulling,  and  cuff- 
ing them  about,  as  if  ihey  were  machines 
totelly  devoid  of  insensibility.  Often 
when  stepping  forward  to  the  words, 
'Meft  right,  left  right;"  a  stout  black 
serjfcant  seizes  the  leg  of  some  one  who 
does  not  put  it  forth  to  his  mind,  and 
jerks  it  on  with  a  force  that  endangers 
the  dislocation  of  his  leg,  when  the  poor 
fellow,  forgetting  that  his  body  must 
maintain  the  military  square,  whatever 
becomes  of  his  limbs,  looks  down  to  see 
that  he  steps  out  better  next  time ;  but 
another  seijeant  instantly  lodges  his 
coarse  fist  under  his  chin,  and  throws 
back  his  head  with  such  riolence,  as  al- 
most to  break  his  neck.  Again  iixed 
erect,  he  unfortunately  looks  to  the  left, 
instead  of  the  right,  when  his  angry  com- 
mander, grasping  vrith  both  hands, 
twists  round  his  neck,  with  a  force  near- 
ly sufficient  to  wring  off  his  head.  Still 
some  unfortunate  member  forgets  itself, 
and  strays  out  of  place ;  an  arm,  per- 
haps, falls  an  inch  before  the  line  in 
which  it  ^should  hang,  when  one  of  the 
attending  seijeants  or  corporals,  forces  it 
back  with  a  thrust  that  might  put  out 
the  shoulder.  Next  a  knee  is  off  its 
guard,  and  bending  itself  into  ease, 
meets  with  a  severe  rap  from  a  huge 
grenadier  with  a  shingle  or  any  other 


rough  weapon  which  happens  to  be  in 
his  hand;  then  by  some  mistake,  the 
right  leg  advanres  instead  of  the  left,  the 
remedy  for  which  is  a  hard  ki<'k,  or  a 
rough  blow  on  the  shin ;  perhaps  when 
resting  under  the  word  "  attention,*'  the 
heels  are  placed  at  an  angle  a  little 
more  acute  than  is  deeired,  upon  which 
a  broken  board  or  some  other  rough  piece 
of  wood,  is  thrust  between  the  naked 
ancles  to  wrench  them  juunder,  and  not 
uniipequently  at  the  expence  of  a  painful 
excoriation :  thus  the  poor  black  ii  t>eset 
on  all  quarters,  and  at  all  points,  and 
whether  standing  or  movinir,  feels  the 
weight  of  the.  cane,  the  fist,  or  some 
other  weapon  upon  his  head  or  shoulders, 
or  his  bacK,  knoM,  shins,  or  naked  toes. 


A  aOYAL  USSSOV  IN  TBE  4ftT  Of  EOVOH- 

I  KG  IT. 

Above  fifty  years  ago,  the  young,hand- 
some,  and  elegant  Krank  «— —  offmded 
hisfather,by  a  poetical  disgust  against  the 
law,  a  romantic  yearning  for  ideal  ni- 
ralities,  and  by  some  unlucky  love  affair, 
which  rendered  it  expedient  that  he 
should  be  banished  from  London.  His 
parent,  resolving  to  surfeit  his  Arcadian 
tastes,  articled  him  to  a  farmer,  named 
Penyman,  who  lived  near  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.  Thither,  with  a  very  ill 
grace,  did  the  interesting  and  fastidious 
Francis  remove.  He  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  jovial  agriculturist,  his 
kind  dame,  and  pretty  daughters ;  but 
such  a  change  of  habits,  hours,  fare,  oc- 
cupation, and  society,  almost  stunned 
him.  The  realities  of  country  life  would, 
each  and  all,  have  proved  shocks  and 
disappointments,  jarring  on  his  pre-con- 
ceived  imaginations,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  constrained  to  learn  and  to  work. 
What  most  provoked  him  was,  the  mat- 
ter-of-course way  in  which  his  new  asso- 
ciates witnessed  his  every  exertion,  his 
every  sacrifice.  Their  only  astonishment 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  he  could  not  do  his  duty  cheerfully. 
He  took  care  to  impress  on  tliem  that 
he  had  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
different  and  belter  things;  still  they 
'  appeared  quite  satisfied  that  some  of  his 
superiors  had  gone  further  and  fared 
worse.  His  uncongenial  toils,  neither 
cheered  by  praise  nor  soothed  by  pity, 
made  sad  hayoc  in  the  amiability  of  poor 
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Master  Frank.  One  day,  just  as  he  was 
sitting  down  with  the  family  to  their  am* 
pie  but  bomeiy  noontide  dinner,  a  hearty 
voice  from  the  road  shouted — ''House 
a-hoyi  Isfitrmer  Ferryman  aboard?'' 
**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  he,  running  to 
the  open  door,  at  which  stood  a  couple 
of  youn^  midshipmen.  Both  shook 
hands  widi  the  fiurmer,  who  said  cor- 
dially, **  Come  in,  God  bless  your  soul, 
Sir,  and  take  not  luck.  Wife,  here's 
our  young  gentleman.  Lord  love  un !" 
Frank  saw  the  fair,  florid,  plump  youth 
welcomed  most  affectionately  Dy  the 
females,  as  was  his  companion,  and 
down  they  sat  at  the  long  table.  ''  I 
sav,  Princewiiawtenretf  whatll  he  ha?" 
asked  the  host.  Hiis  jumbled  name  did 
not  attract  Frank's  attention.  ''Any- 
thing, fimnerl"  answered  the  reefer, 
"  ev^ything's  first-rate  here ;  fiesh  and 

fieslh— 'Jove,  N ,  what  would  we 

have  given,  during  the  winter,  for  eggs, 
milk,  bread,  veal,  vegetables,  nay,  pure 
water,  a  warm  fire-side,  or  a  steady  house 
over  our  heads,  and  agood  bed  to  lie  on 
— and  yet  there's  plenty  of  fiin  at  sea, 
too,  for  those  who  know  how  to  rough 
it ;  but,  halloo,  that*s  a  strange  face, 
farmer— who  is  the  gentlemen  Y*  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Frank  D ,  jferoylighniz,'  an- 
swered Perrjrman,  "  come  from  Lunnun 

to  learn  farming."    D rose,  bowed. 

This  unaffected  voung  sailor  was  a 
prince  of  the  blood !  Frank  thou^it  of 
the  luxuries  to  which  he  must  have  been 
habituated,  and  the  privaiiom  to  which 
he  had  volwUarUy  exposed  himself,  the 
gay  good  humour  with  which  he  had 
alluded  to  them,  the  relishing  justice  he 
was  doing  to  a  farm-house  meal;  and 
Frank  blushed  for  himself.  "  SUU,"  he 
thought, "  he,  at  least,  is  secure  from  the 
rebukes  of  of  his  inferiors ;  no  one  dares 
thwart  Ami  as  I  am  daily  thwarted" — 
but  the  prince  spoke  again — "  Very  glad 
to  know  Mr.  D'  ,  he  must  make 

one  at  our  ball ;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
dance  on  board,  farmer,  and  I  came  to 
ask  all  your  girls — of  course  they'll 
come."  "Why,"  answered  Ferryman, 
"  mayhap  they'd  like  it  well  enought, 
3^ert»y^Ams, if  I'd  let'em,but— "  "Oh, 
nonsense,  man,  they  must  I"  said  the 
noble  lad.  "  I  tellee  what  'tis,  Prince- 
vHUmtnreef*  persevered  Ferryman, "  you 
do  mean  well,  and  I  thank'ee,  but  see  I 
you  be  too  young  to  kpow  what  gjirU  \ 


oiif  A/ to  do.  Mme  be  too  km  to  be 
your  partners,  and  too  high  togoddp* 
ping  away  among  such  coaipsay  utky 
might  fall  in  with  there.  If  i  my  belief 
you  be  getting  wildish ;  now,  if  »i 
mind  I  I  can't  have  you  coming  ben 
to  do  midiief,  nor  I  tDOR*/;  'csuktoot 
good  fiither,  he's  oot  a  good  feUovM- 
ing  for  us  ftrmer  folks,  and  dmr  ottdiD 

(worthy  woman  as  ever  lived— y«tr 
mother  1)  see  sets  a  bririit  enmpk  to  iB 

her  own  dao^ters,  and  to  thoie  of  en; 
other  honest  wife;  so  matk !  I*id  ibe 
more  Uriet  with  yoa,  'csiae^  if  jw 
brought  harm  into  my  house,  I  bov 
'twould  vex  master  and  mimes  ibe 
blessed  old  lady  and  geaUenaD^beada 
your  sisters  and  otben  of  the  fa^^ 
ikome,  as  have  more  expcrieaostba^ 
Sir."  "  Well  mud,  Penpsa  f  aid 
his  illustrious  guest,  6WP^^^ 
"  I  give  you  my  honour  Fd  rUlcr  aeve 
see  home  again  than  loose  the  good  wJ) 
of  a  man  so  loyal  to  my  parmto.  \A\ 

drink  their  healths  I"    D aowiiw^ 

that  even  princes  must  sometime!  ^ 
advice  ana  contradietioR.  The  oiniff 
in  which  our  *  young  royal  tsny  bittb 
received  the  blunt  Penynsa'seQuaKL 
made  a  deep  impression  oo  ^^ 
mentalist.  The  secret  of  his  iattscaflri 
tiil  admirari  was  divulged;  be  sv^ 
much  used  to  prinody  fortitude,  pna^^ 
cheerfulness,  to  sympathise  m  v 
sufferings  of  an  ex-lawyer's  deriu  D- 
learot  from  this  day  to  roi«A  it,  im  b 
love  farming.  Prince  Willism  Heary 
did  not  unlearn  his  upbearing  kiiKBw^ 
his  consideration  for  othen.  Itgn^ 
the  character  of  the  Duke  of  OtiCBoedi 
after  life,  it  supported  the  Kiogisdesb; 
it  is  doubtless  rewarded  by  acio«B»^ 
mortal. 


A  party  of  saUors  who  hadbem  " 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  were  »ft«*J|* 
met  in  Plymouth  dock  by  one  of  wr 
acquaintances.  "  So,  Ben,"  mid  ooe  c 
them,  "you  have  lost  brave  N«*>« 
The  dear  fellow  1  be  is  goua  to  besi«M 
hope."  "Gone  to  heaveor  »?*» 
Ben,  "to  be  suie  he  is— whst  doi» 
think  could  stop  him  ?" 


W.  M.  Claks.  10,  WirwU*.lM«»  ?*!!!?i 
rowi  Mid WQlA by >U Boutomarwis »•» ■* 
couBtiy* 


TALES  OF  THE  WARS  : 

N&^AL  ANID  KUDLOTAISY  eMR®!NIQeLK. 
o.BS.j  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  IB,  1837.  [Pr.ci  1, 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  PARIS. 


[.HT.r  or  T«.  A 

The  battle  of  Ldptic,  od  the  16ih, 
I7ih,  uid  I8ih  «f  October,  1813,  de- 
tlroj'ed  the  French  dominion  in  Ger- 
man;, distolved  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  wid  deprived  Napoleon  of  erery 
efficient  ally.  Heneefortii  the  powers  of 
the  Condneot  united  againtl  him.  An 
innj  of  B13,000  men,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  Atutria  furnished 
iei,000men;  Runia, 349,000 ;  Pruuta, 
377,000 ;  and  Sweden,  34,000,  wai 
toon  collected ;  and  a  grand  council  of 
war  wai  held  at  Frankfort  to  settle  the 
plan  of  the  invasion  of  Franca — for  to 
thai  end  tbedr  efforts  were  now  directed — 
which  wai  attended  liy  Prince  Schwart- 
leabeTg,  Deneraliiaimoof  the  Auatriatis ; 
Birclay  de  Tolly,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Ruuiaos ;  General  Toll,  who 
acted  as  theii  quarteT-maiter-Beoen] : 

Vol.  II. 


Prince  Pozu)  de  Boigo,  who,  himtelf  a 
native  of  Corsica,  and  a  relation  of  Na- 
poleon, had  early  taken  an  active  part 
against  him ;  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
tembui^;  the  Bavarian  General  Wrede, 
and  the  indebtigBble  Blucber,  whose 
talents  were  calculated  rather  for  the 
field  or  battle,  than  the  council  of  war. 
These  distinguished  officers  agreed,  with 
little  hesitation,  upon  a  plan  ofopeiaiiona, 
which  consisted  in  the  resolution  to  avail 
themieltes  of  their  great  superiority  of 
numbers;  and,  initead  of  giving  Bona- 
parte time  to  organize  and  improve  hit 
new  levies,  that  crossing  the  French 
frontier  at  all  points,  they  should  ad- 
vance by  parallel  marches,  and  uniting 
their  numerous  masses  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  move  forward  direcilyupon 
Pari*. 

3l 
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The  combiDed  armies  accordiogly 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1814,  and  immediately  issued  an  expo- 
sition of  their  views,  disclaiming  all 
desire  to  conquer  France,  but  stated  that 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  anna  till 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland 
should  be  freed  from  the  French  yoke. 
Upon  this,  an  extraordinary  meatiijg  of 
the  legislative  body  assembled,  and  some 
of  the  members  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
satisfy  the  allies,  and  eitabUfh  a  duftble 
peace.  The  publication  of  the  itport 
was  interdict^  bv  Napolaoiii  who  ft* 
verely  reprimanded  the  membm. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intaitint  dia- 
sensions,  the  allied  armiie  pancOtted 
into  France.  Their  forces  were  divided 
into  se?en  armiea,  of  which  four  acted 
against  France,  one  in  Holland,  and  two 
in  Italy.  One  of  the  first  nets  of  Prince 
Schwartxenbergy  on  orossinf  the  RhinSi 
was  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Inha* 
biunts  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  h« 
said  that  they  had  not  oorae  to  wage  war 
against  FrancSi  but  to  secufs  nesM  nnd 
repose  to  Europe.  The  whole  of  the 
French  frontiers,  firom  Lyons  to  Antwerpi 
were  invaded,  The  capture  of  Geneva 
opened  the  road  to  Lvons,  and  exposed 
the  passes  of  Italy  to  the  Austrian  army; 
the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  were  forced  in 
every  direction,  and  the  Cossacks  had 
advanced  to  Verdun. 

A  levv  of  90O1OOO  oonsoripts  was 
ordered  by  Kapoleou,  to  meet  the  hosts 
that  were  marching  against  him,  and 
raised  by  his  authority  alone.  Relying 
little,  however,  on  these  raw  troops,  he 
determined  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  the 
army  of  Marshal  Suchet,  and  to  recall 
large  draughts  from  that  opposed  to 
Lord  Wellington,  whose  place  he  en- 
deavoured to  supply  vnth  new  troops. 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  conscriptions, 
it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  France 
WM  still  able  to  answer  the  call  of  her 
ruler.  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  form 
twelve  complete  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  to  add  largely  to  the  effective  num- 
ber of  the  army,  of  which  bis  Imperial 
guards  formed  the  elit^. 

At  length  Bonaparte  resolved  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  On 
Sunday,  the  23rd  of  January,  the  officers 
of  the  nationul  guard  received  orders  to 
attend  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  in 


the  Salon  dee  Marram.  Neirty  vm 
hundred  assembled,  in  new  utuformi, 
and  formed  on  each  side  of  the  ijput- 
ment,  but  were  wholly  ignonnt  or  the 
cause.  The  emperor  pessed  Hmo^ 
aflooiding  to  ensloai,  es  he  went  to  ma 
in  the  dkuiely  and  was  salalei  wiik  ike 
ciy  of  "  Vive  FEmpenur  r  On retonj- 
iogy  be  walked  found  the  room,  and  tba 
placed  himself  In  the  centre.  At  this 
moment,  the  empress  entered,  socflsi- 
paoied  by  the  Countess  de  Mosiei^ ; 
who,  and  not  her  msjes^,  as  wn  Uriel, 
oarrM  the  kliif  of  Romeiabcrii» 

The  emperor,  m« firm  tone  of  Wt 
then  said— dial  a  past  of  tibs  tsrnioiyof 

Ffanof  was  iomded— that  hswif  |d^ 
td  put  bimseif  tt  theheid  of  luitmfi 
and  hoped,  with  God's  help  sad  i^ 
valour  of  thost  tioops,  to  diiM  il« 
enemy  beyond  the  noptisn.  Ito 
taking  theefBjpifss,wl»lo6ksdpidi,iB 
one  htndy  tn4  tho  ktnc  of  Bsoiistfie 
other,  he  exclaimed— ^M  if  tbiT  Md 
Approiob  the  capital,  I  sonisi  loik 
courafi  of  the  national  nsid,dii»- 
press,  and  the  kiw  of  RotMr  ^ 
eonfottnff  himself,  as  ssid,  witb  a  w 
of  amotion,  ''my  wtfs  sad  eiitf'' 
Several  of  tht  oiBcan  sioppsd  frov  tWir 

places,  and  approached  BSsnrlol>>*< 
a  considerable  number  wnt  is  tM^ 
Th«  affiKting  npposl  wm  nai^;^ 
every  mark  of  respect  and  ssthuM» 
•ad  answered  by  aunivsfiil  ^" 
••ViverSmpmurr  . 

At  three  o^dock  in  the  moratng  oTihf 


25th,  Napoleon  quitted  Psni,toFB 

the  army.    General  Bertnmd  wss  in  w 

carriage  with  him .    At  eleten  o'dod  * 

night,  be  arrfved  at  Chalons-&r-Mi«' 

where  his  army  vras  assembled. 
The  battle  of  Bar  compelted  tbe  Fnad 

to  retire  upon  Treves.  Oo  the  STih « 
January,  the  allies  were  foited  fi« 
their  position.  Blucher,  no!  dijc«sc«^ 
by  this,  rallied  his  fbices,  sod  cestifl*^ 
his  movements  upon  Drienne,  wlw  ■ 
resolved  to  vrait  tne  arrival  of  Ksp«^ 
On  the  29th,  the  French  annysppeirto« 
and  the  battle  which  ensued  wtfirt* 
sanguinary.  Brienne  is  a  l**?*  ^ 
village,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  w  whicb  ij 
placed  its  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wow" 
\mV.  That  buildina:.  used  as  a  mlh'tfj 
academy,  chanced,  by  a  singtilar  c^- 
cidenre,  to  be  the  very  place  •**'''  r* 
naparte  received,Sat  Uie  eipensa  w  ^ 
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fiunily  of  Bourbooy  the  rudimcDU  of  the 
military  skill  which  he  was  now  about 
to  diiplay  on  the  verf  Kenes  where  he 
fint  studied  it.  This  chateauy  at  Uie 
time  the  engagement  began,  was  occu- 
pied as  the  heaa-quarten  of  Biucher  and 
his  staff-officeiB. 

The  cafalry  of  General  Count  Pahlen, 
which  covered  the  approach  to  Briennei 
having  been  drivea  in  by  the  Frendi 
cavalryy  fiey  attacked  the  village  with 
six  hattalionsy  formed  in  close  column, 
while  a  select  body  of  grenadien,  intr<^ 
ducing  themselves,  unobserved,  into  tlie 
woody  park  which  surrounded  the  castle, 
nearly  surprised  Biucher,  while  he  was 
still  at  table  with  his  officers.  They  had 
but  barely  time  to  lead  their  horses  out 
at  a  poitero  gate,  and  down  some  steps 
of  a  stair ;  an  awkvraid  mode  of  retreat, 
by  which,  however,  they  fluoed  the  park, 
and  reached  the  corps  of  Ueoeral  Sacken, 
which  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
village.  The  Ruesiana,  under  Abufieff, 
maintained  the  town  against  Ney  with 
the  most  obstinate  courage,  until  the 
French  geenadiexs,  who  had  taken  the 
chateau,  descended  upon  their  flank, 
through  a  street  lading  from  the  village 
to  the  castle.  When  the  Russians,  thus 
assailed  on  two  points,  began  to  give 
way,  Sacken's  corps  advanced  from  the 
rear  to  6up|K>rt  them,  and  the  combatants 
fought  fiinously  in  the  streets  and  the 
court-yards  of  the  villaffe,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbouring  wood,  and  orchards. 
At  len|^,  to  dijodge  the  Russians,  the 
French  commcooed  a  bombardment, 
which  set  fire  to  Brienne  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  Russians  themselves,  set  the 
other  in  flames,  to  check  the  approach 
of  the  French.  1^  struggle  was  oon- 
tinued  till  eleven  at  night,  and  carried 
00  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  flames. 
Napoleon  exposed  has  person  wilh  great 
ffeedom.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  in 
the  thick  of  the  ire,  and  at  one  time  his 
immediale  suite  was  chaifed  by  a  de« 
tachment  of  Cossacks,  who,  durinc  the 
action,  bad  unevpectedly  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  Freock.  Aboot  eleven,  the 
allice  delisted  from  their  attempts  to  re- 
gain Biienne,  which  rcmaiiied  m  possea- 
aion  of  the  French. 

The  joy  of  thb  saccess  was  soon 
diaiped  by  the  battle  of  La  Rothi6re. 
The  eouiage  displayed  by  the  tsoope, 
■ad  the  daogeis  to  which  the  empmr 


exposed  himself  in  this  acti<m,  prove  the 
importance  he  attached  to  this  general 
engagement ;  nearly  30,000  of  the  new 
conscripts  deserted,  and  about  5000  were 
killed.  Under  favour  of  the  night,  the 
rest  retreated  to  Troyes  and  Arcis.  The 
bulletins  of  Paris  represented  this  en- 
gagement as  a  mere  rencontre  of  the 
reai^^ard. 

The  allies  resolved  to  intercept  the 
conmunieation  of  the  French  army  with 
Paris.    The  alarm  in  the  capital  became 
extreme.     Works  were  b^un  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  approaches; 
the  Darriers  were  palisadoed ;  and  Passy, 
Montmartre,  and  the  adjoining  heights, 
vrere  fixed  upon  to  serve  as  defensive 
positions.    Towers  were  built,  and  an 
immense  fisbrication  of  pikes  was  an« 
nouaced.      Marshal    Maodonald    dis« 
patched  several  couriers  to  Napoleon, 
informing  him,  that  unless  an  imposing 
force  was  instantly  placed  on  the  line  of 
operations,  Paris  must  be  lost.    By  a 
rapid  march,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  Blucher*s  army.    I  n  the 
forest  of  Traeonne,  the  artillery  became 
engulphed  in  the  marshy  road,  and  the 
commander  announced  to  the  emperor 
the  impossibility  of  proceeding.    '*  For* 
ward,'  answered  Napoleon,  **  if  we  leave 
some  cannon  behina  us."    The  mayor 
of  Barbouoe,  by  oeJlectiog  all  the  work- 
horses   in  the  neighbourtiood,  to   the 
number  of  500,  contrived   to  extricate 
their  guns.    By  dint  of  such  desperate 
exertions,  Bonaparte,  when  least   ex- 
pected, appeved  in  full  force  upon  the 
flank  of  the  Silesian  army,  which  moving 
in  perfect  security,  as  conceiving  Bona- 
parte  fully    employed    upon   another 
military  line,  had  leA  such  intervals  be- 
tween their  divisions,  as  threatened  to 
enable  him  to  attack,  overwhelm,  and 
defeat  thoa  separately  and  in  detail. 
The  Russian  General,  Alsufiefl*,  who, 
posted  at  Champeaubert,  formed   the 
connecting  link  between  the  advanced 
division  of  General  Sacken,  to  which  he 
acted  as  rear-guard,  and  the  main  body, 
commanded  by  Biucher  in  person,  was 
the  first  who  witnessed  this  tremendous 
apparition,    iiis  division  was,  after  a 
short  resistance,  surrounded,  defeated, 
and  dispersed  among  the  woods  and 
morasses,  leaving  all  their  guns,  and 
aibottt  2000  prisoners,  including  their 
ge&anl  aad  meny  offiiMsrs,  afibrdix^  the 
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first  considerable  advantage  which  Bo- 
naparte had  gained  during  the  campaign. 
The  rear-guard  of  General  Sacken  being 
thus  totally  defeated,  Bonaparte  press- 
ed forward  against  his  advanced  Dody. 
The  armies  met  near  Montmirail  on  the 
11th  of  February,  where  the  Russians 
maintained  the  contest  for  almost  the 
whole  day  with  the  greatest  obstinacy. 
In  the  evening,  Napoleon,  reinforced 
with  his  old  guard,  renewed  the  attack 
with  the  greatest  fury,  possessed  himself 
of  the  Russian  position  on  all  points, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  upon  the 
Toad  to  Chateau  Thierry,  with  a  loss  of 
about  6000  men,  being  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  division  engaged.  Night  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  but  a  close 
pursuit  was  next  day  commenced  and 
persevered  in,  till  the  retreating  and 
shattered  battalions  of  Sacken  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mame,  which  tliey 
found  themselves  obliged  to  recross  in 
the  presence  of  their  pursuers. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  desirous  of 
effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  re- 
treating army,  with  an  immense  force, 
entered  Fountainbleau.  The  Parisians, 
who  had  been  quite  elated  with  the  suc- 
cesses at  Champeaubert  and  Montmirail, 
and  who  had  beheld  the  more  certain 
evidence  of  Napoleon's  victories  in  long 
columns  of  Russian  prisoners  and  cap- 
tured cannon,  had  conceived  themselves 
entirely  freed  from  the  danger  of  inva- 
sion, wh(>n  they  suddenly  learned  that 
Fountainbleau  was  occupied  by  Hunga- 
rian hussars,  and  that  the  Russian  light 
troops,  Cossacks,  Baskirs,  and  Kal- 
mouks  were  spreading  themselves  in  the 
Yicinity  of  Nangis, — tribes  whose  wild 
and  savage  aspect  and  manners,  as  well 
as  the  dreadful  and  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  ferocity,  where  well  qualified  to 
strike  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  a 
polished  metropolis. 

It  was  while  in  fiill  advance  after 
Blucher  that  Bonaparte  learned  the  dan- 
Ippr  which  threatened  his  capital.  He 
Ihf'refttre  made  a  counter-march,  and,  by 
forced  marcites,  proceeded  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  attack  of  Montereau,  the 
principal  passage  across  the  Seine,  where 
lia  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
roip!(  ol  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtem- 
bvnc. 

So  soon  as  intelligeiioe  of  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  in  force^  and  his  taocess  at 


Montereau,  reached  thebeadquattosof 
the  allied  sovereigns,  the  grand  army 
commenced  their  retreat  by  Nogeat  to 
Troyes,  covered  by  their  nomerous  ca- 
valry. Having  nearly  lost  all  they  had 
gained  by  the  battle  of  Rothibre,  the  allies 
now  vrished  for  a  pacific  oegotiatioB, 
proposing  that  France  ahould  be  pboed 
m  tne  same  territorial  positian  as  die 
had  stood  in  uhder  her  kings;  but  Na- 
poleon, elated  by  his  leocnt  sooeene^ 
rejected  all  overtures  towards  an  aiaitp 
able  treaty. 

On  the  20di  the  Frendi  passed 
through  Nogent.  An  aitemptwas  made 
by  the  allies  to  check  their  pragnsi; 
but,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  ia 
which  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  aad 
the  town  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  tke 
allies  continued  their  reireaty  and  ike 
French  entered  Troyes,  where  tbcy  re- 
mained stationary  till  the  37th,  Napo- 
leon being  occupied  with  a  new  negotia- 
tion. Blucher,  availing  himself  c^tkis 
period,  marched  towards  the  Marae,  to 
form  a  junction  withgeneimls  Winziage- 
rode  and  Bulow,  who  having  forced  ds 
northern  firontier^  and  released  Belgian 
from  the  dominion  of  f  ranoe,  had  ad- 
vanced near  Soissons.  Alarmed  by  ^ 
danger  which  menaced  Paris,  Napoleoa 
quitted  Troyes  for  the  purpose,  if  nosB- 
ble,  of  protecting  it.  A  battle  was  migkt 
at  Craonne  wluch,  though  dreadlallj 
sanguinary,  produced  no  decasivc  result 
to  either  party,  although  the  ▼ictoiy  «» 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  Napokos 
next  determined  to  attack  the  strong  p»> 
siuon  of  Laon,  occmpied  by  Blodier. 
The  attack  continued  nearly  the  whole 
day.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  ike 
Cossacks,- with  their  usual  skont  d 
**hcwrak !"  fell  upon  the  French  ord- 
nance, and  carried  off  thirty  pieces; 
whilst  generals  Horn  and  &leiat  attacked 
the  rear,  and  carried  several  battehes  U 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Hie  con- 
scripts, terrified,  fled  in  all  directioni, 
taking  shelter  in  the  woods.  Fony-sa 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  waggons,  aad 
3000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tki 
Prussians.  The  French  anny  lei]  back 
vrithout  molestation  towards  -^tfi?** 

The  alarms  of  the  people  of  Ms 
again  revived ;  their  only  hope  sMBsd 
to  depend  upon  the  sucoesslnl  eooda- 
sion  of  the  negotiations  of  Cfaaiilleo. 
On  the  dOtii  of  mafcb,  the  Ficn^  pla- 
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nipotentmnr  laid  before  the  congress 
proposals  from  Napoleon,  which  were  at 
once  rejected.  Even  Austria  ahandoned 
Bonaparte  to  his  fiite,  and  the  congress 
was  dissolved. 

The  force  under  Soult,  which  had 
been  concentratnl  in  front  of  the  town 
of  OrtheSy  in  the  Soutli  of  France,  having 
been  on  the  27th  of  February,  attacked 
and  signally  defeated  by  Loid  Welling- 
ton ;  the  direct  road  to  Bourdeauz  was 
thereby  opened  to  the  allies.  Lord  Wel- 
lington invited  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  nephew  to  Louis  the  18th,  to  his 
head  quarters  at  St.  Sever,  and  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Royalists  soon  after  re- 
paired to  the  British  camp,  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  his  royal  highness  ihe  homage  of 
the  city  of  Bourdeauz.  On  the  12th  of 
March  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  on  en- 
tering the  city,  was  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with  the  greatest  transports  and 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Napdeon  re- 
viewed his  army  at  tlie  gates  of  Rheims ; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  Marshal  Ney 
re-entered  Chalons  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  inhabitants,  misled  by  false 
intelligence  of  important  victories,  illu- 
minated the  town. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  formed  the 
determination  to  concentrate  all  the  allied 
forces  at  Arcis,  and  there  give  battle  to 
Napoleon.  On  the  19th,  the  principal 
part  of  the  allied  force  was  concentrated 
m  front  of  that  place;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  French  advanced  to  the  Aube, 
and  occupied  both  banks  of  that  river. 
The  two  armies  were  now  in  sight  of 
each  other;  and  the  first  column  of  the 
Frend),  on  commencing  the  attack, 
found  themselves  opposed  to  a  battery  of 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  Against  this 
impregnable  barrier  all  their  efforts  were 
vain.  The  preservation  of  Areis  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Napoleon. 
Seeing  his  guards  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  fugitives,  exclaiming,  **  What  1 
are  you  not  the  conquerors  of  Cham- 
peaubert  d^  Montmirail?"  Inspired 
by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  a  new 
charge  was  made ;  a  dreaaful  cannon- 
ade took  place  on  both  sides.  The  fire 
of  the  allies  caused  great  destruction 
among  the  French  battalions,  which  were 
fomiedm  squares.  Bonaparte  exposed 
himself  in  the  thick  of  the  contest  where 


ever  it  raged  fiercest.  He  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  his  own  pistols,  and  had  a 
hone  shot  under  him.  This  dreadful 
conflict  terminated  only  with  the  day; 
both  armies  remained  on  the  field, 
which  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  to  retreat  on 
Vitri  and  St.  Dizier,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
the  enemy  to  a  distance  from  his  capital. 
During  the  retreat,  the  light  troops  of  the 
allies  hovered  on  the  fiank^  of  the 
French,  seized  twenty-two  pieces  of  can- 
non, several  ammunition  and  baggage 
waggons,  and  took  500  men. 

The  Cossacks  intercepted  a  courier 
who  had  been  sent  to  Paris  with  letters 
from  Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Regent, 
disclosing  the  object  of  ms  last  move- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  another  vras 
taken  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  the  em- 
peror, containing  intelligence  of  a  de- 
scent made  by  £e  British  on  Leghorn, 
that  Bordeaux  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  &c.,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  capital  was  such  that, 
on  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  allies, 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  be 
apprehended. 

The  allies  being  convinced  that  there 
were  many  persons  in  Paris  who  were 
discontented,  determined  to  place  them- 
selves between  the  French  army  and 
that  city,  and  march  direct  to  the  capi- 
tal. 

Prince  Schwartzenbeighad  established 
his  head  quarters  at  Vitri;  and  Blucher, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  army,  was 
at  Chalons.  General  Winzingerode, 
with  10,000  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  was  dispatched  to  observe  the 
march  of  Napoleon.  Orders  were  then 
issued  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  march 
to  Paris.  A  column  of  5000  men  had 
been  dispatched  firom  that  city  to  escort 
a  convoy  of  ammunition  and  bread  for 
Napoleon's  army.  This  column  was 
met,  and  soon  surrounded ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  most  vigorous  attack,  they 
formed  into  squares,  and  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  artillery  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  with  the  whole  of 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

The  grand  allied  army  continuing  its 
march,  established  its  head  quarters  at 
Coulommiers  on  the  27th,  havmg  march- 
ed twenty-seven  leagues  in  three  days« 
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The  plan  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  to 
attack  Paris  in  the  north,  by  taking  a 
position  on  the  heights  of  Montmarte. 
The  utmost  consternation  was  created  in 
the  capital  by  the  rumours  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

Before  day-break  on  the  SSth,  the  ter- 
rified population  of  the  country  between 
Meaux  and  Paris  came  pouring  into  the 
capita] y  with  their  aged,  mfirm,  children, 
cats,  dogs,  live  stock,  com,  hay,  and 
household  goods  of  every  description. 
The  boulevards  were  crowded  with 
waggons,  carts  and  carriages,  thus  laden, 
to  which  cattle  wtsre  tied,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  women  on  foot — thus 
dbplaying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  a 
picture  of  the  effects  of  war,  far  different 
mm  that  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  look  upon. 

"When  Bonaparte  received  intelligence 
of  the  danger  wnich  menaced  his  capital, 
he  at  first  appeared  overwhelmed  by  this 
unexpected  reverse  of  fortune.  He  then 
summoned  into  his  presence,  the  Aus- 
trian minister,  recently  taken  prisoner, 
and  conjured  him  to  repair  vritnout  loss 
of  time  to  his  imperial  fathez^in-law,  to 
intercede  in  favour  of  Marie  Louise,  and 
to  recommend  his  son,  the  king  of  Rome, 
to  the  tenderness  of  his  august  grand- 
father. 

For  neariy  two  centuries,  war  had 
never  approached  the  walls  of  Paris. 
That  city  now  presented  an  awful  spec- 
tacle ;  6,000  regular  troops,  and  20,000 
national  guards,  ranged  in  battle  array, 

?Bssed  in  review  before  the  Tuilleries. 
he  artillery,  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  populace, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  tne  scenes 
of  levity  usually  exhibited  there,  llie 
boulevards,  usually  embellished  with 
brilliant  equipages,  were  suddenly  filled 
with  wounded  soldiers,  and  peasants 
who  had  abandoned  their  dwellings, 
carrying  with  them  their  children,  and 
the  remnant  of  their  rustic  fortunes. 

On  the  2dih  of  March,  immense  masses 
of  infantiy  advanced  by  difierent  roads, 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  covered  the 
plains,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery  ap- 
proached to  thunder  firom  the  heights 
on  the  devoted  city,  and  announce  the 
arrival  of  an  army  of  800,000  men. 

Napoleon  had  sent  orders  to  the  Arch- 
Chancdlor,  Cambaoeres,  that  if  the  al- 
lies approached  Paris,   tha   EmpsBia 


Regent,  the  King  of  Bmae^  tbe  ooondl 
of  the  regoicy,  ministers,  Mnsle.  kc, 
should  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Loiit, 
vainly  flattering  himself  thst,  abooUi 
party  hostile  to  nim  be  formed  is  Puis, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  allies,  m 
having  the  seal  of  the  emnire  to  affix  to 
their  acts,  they  would  not  oe  valid.  Tbi 
empress  and  council  of  ngency  wiabed 
to  remain  at  Paris ;  but  on  CsabacBa 
producing  the  imperial  msadstt,  lU 
further  remarks  ceased. 

At  dayobreak  on  the  29th,  the  diiankr 
whidi  had  reigned  all  night  in  tbsToil- 
leries  was  expioeed  to  the  public  TW 
window-shutters  being  opened,  them* 
lights  in  the  cbandeliecs  were  am  a- 
piring  in  their  sockeU.  TIm  ladies  of 
the  court  were  discovered  rosniag  bto 
apartment  to  apartment;  aoiae  «(R 
weeping,  and  in  a  state  of  diitiactioe; 
whilst  servants  were  hurrying  km  pbtt 
to  place  in  like  confusion.  At  half-after 
six,  fifteen  fourgons,  escorted  hjctmkj, 
left  the  palace.  Iti»vafterwardateo«a 
that  these  carriages  contained  tba  aisitf' 
ed  treasures  of  Napoleon.  SeBtna| 
stationed  in  the  couit-yard,  ntfcsw 
any  of  the  spectators  appioacluaf  thii 
part  of  the  palace.  At  eight  o'dock  tk 
travellxnt;  carriages  were  at  thst  m\tu» 
of  the  Tuillerics  near  the  Psiilin  ^ 
Flore,  and  arrangements  wire  sabai 
for  departure.  A  litUe  before  afaa,  b 
officer  came  to  the  door  from  ths  iattrtf 

with  fresh  orders,  in  coossqBCOK  « 
which  the  carriages  were  tskn  fom 
the  Place  Carousel  back  to  the  foibia. 
Cambaceres  arrived  tea  mioates  ate 
nine ;  and  a  few  minutes  after,*  Krtaat 
gallo{^d  lo  the  stables,  the  oania|« 
returned,  the  preparations  for  the/^J'^ 
were  continued,  and  partially  eoiipM 
and  at  half-past  ten,  the  Eoapm^^ 
Louise,  in  a  brown  cloth  nding  ^^ 
vrith  the  King  of  Rome,  in  one  ooaoi 
surrounded  by  guards,  and  foUo«tJ  4 
several  other  poaches,  wiih  ititi>'^MQ» 
quitted  the  palace^  the  speotatas  P** 
serving  the  most  profound  sileaoe-  Tbcf 
proceeded  along  the  quay,  voder  u* 
garden-wall.  To  this  lint  6>*«^ 
succeeded  other  carriagss  with  ^^d» 
mestics,  and  the  state  coach  cownd  afj 
This  scene  occupied  the  whole  dsy,a8d 
until  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  w. 
Even  after  the  capitulation  of  Pv*  *** 
sigaad,  savttal  waggona)  ladea  witk  ^ 
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p«cking-eM«,   wtw  driftn  from   tht 

Th«  empreM  slept  this  night  at  th« 
milaoe  of  RatnbomUsc;  ths  80th|  at 
ChartKs ;  the  31  it,  at  Chateaudan ;  at 
Vendoma  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  from 
thanee,  by  a  Tary  bad  road,  and  after  a 
laborious  journey,  arrived  at  Bloii  on 
the  2nd,  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
dOthy  Joseph  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for 
the  march  of  the  national  guards.  At 
dawn  of  day  some  officers,  bearing  a 
proclamation  from  the  allies,  presented 
themselves  at  the  Frendi  advanced  posts. 
They  were  refused  admittanoep  and  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  a  determined  re* 
aiatance  on  the  heights  of  Paris. 

The  fire  of  artillery  commenced,  and 
the  engagement  on  the  hills  of  Belleville 
and  Stint  Chaumont  soon  became  very 
animated.  A  number  of  artisans  and 
mechanics  formed  themselves  into  bodies, 
and  demanded  arms.  They  were  told 
no  arms  were  to  be  had,  but  that  thw 
might  have  pikes.  These  they  rejected, 
and  a  cry  of  *<  treason"  rang  through  the 
city.  While  the  combat  on  the  heights 
continued  with  the  greatest  obstinacy, 
the  resistance  of  the  French  began  to 
render  the  contest  doubtful.  Jl  con* 
tinual  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  pre* 
vailed  throughout  the  whole  line.  The 
Pariaiian  artillery  was  served  by  the 
papils  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  boys 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  with 
persevering  enthusiasm.  The  soldiers 
still  hoping  to  save  the  capital,  ceased 
not  to  renew  their  attacks  upon  the  ad- 
vancing columns,  and  frequently  de- 
scended from  the  heights  to  attack  the 
allies  with  the  bayonet,  The  suburbs 
of  Pans  thus  became  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  the  carnage  presented  on  all 
sides  a  hideous  spectacle. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  had  shown  great 
skill  and  courage ;  but  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  advancing 
with  their  whole  force  from  Bondy,  he 
exclaimed,  "  In  tliat  case  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  capitulate."  A  general 
attack  having  commenced,  Marroont,  to 
whom  tlie  protection  of  the  capital  was 
entrusted,  announced  that  the  French 
troops  could  not  sustain  the  battle  more 
than  an  hour.  Joseph  then  sought  his 
safety  in  flight,  authorising  Mannont  to 


apply  ibr  a  supeBdMi  of  arms,  to  sJRnd 
time  foe  a  capituiation.  In  every  dirae* 
tion  the  French  troops  bad  bcMi  driven 
to  the  barriers,  and  the  capital  was  about 
to  be  forced,  vrhen  Mannont  dispatched 
an  officer  to  solicit  a  truee,  engaging  to 
surrender  Parts  in  two  hours.  Thealliest 
wishing  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  preserve  the  city,  instantly  com* 
manded  hostilities  to  cease. 

On  the  81st  of  March,  a  body  of 
royalists  met  at  the  palace  ef  Louis  XV. 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  The  white 
cockade  was  mounted,  and  for  the  first 
time  that  it  had  been  heard  in  Paris 
since  the  death  of  Iiouis  XVI.,  the  cry 
of  <<  Vive  U  Roi !"  was  raised.  A  cord 
was  cast  round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  on  the  column  of  victory,  and 
it  was  thrown  down  amidst  the  shouts  of 
**  Down  with  the  tyrani  r*  All  this  was 
the  work  of  a  few  zealous  royalists,  who 
easily  succeeded,  at  this  juncture,  in  ei- 
eiting  the  inflammable  and  unsteady  mob 
of  Paris. 

On  the  31st  the  grand  entry  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  tcwk  place.  About 
ten  minutes  aflier  twelve,  Veyrat,  in  his 
uniform  of  inspector-general  of  the  po* 
lice,  on  a  cream*coloured  charger,  and 
accompanied  by  two  gens  d*armes,  pass- 
ed along  the  boulevards  without  noti- 
cing the  whito  cockade,  or  the  Bourbon 
cavalcade,  consisting  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen persons,  and  which  had  continued 
riding  up  and  down  until  the  trumpets 
of  the  allies  were  heard,  when  it  pre- 
ceded the  triumphal  entry  of  the  con- 
quering armv,  who  reached  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italians  at  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve.  It  was  opened  by  a  band  of 
trumpeters,  succeeded  by  cavalry,  fifteen 
abreast.  The  Russian  officers  spoke  in 
the  mildest  manner  to  the  spectators, 
requesting  them  to  make  way,  as  there 
was  no  line  of  troops  to  keep  it.  A 
most  gorveous  assemblage  then  appeared, 
composed  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwarttenberg, 
the  hetman  Platoff,  General  Mufflin, 
Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Burghersh,  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  (now  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry) and  the  numerous  staff  of  the 
victorious  armies,  on  the  finest  horses, 
and  in  the  most  splendid  uniforms.  The 
emperor  was  in  green,  with  gold  epau- 
lets; in  his  bat  was  a  bunch  of  pendant 
white  feathersi   similar  to  those  of  a 
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cockV  tail ;  he  smiled  and  bowed  very 
courteously.    The  King  of  Prussia^  who 
looked  grave,  was  in  blue,  with  silver 
epaulets,  and  rode  on  the  left  of  the 
emperor.     Prince  Schwartzenbeig  was 
on  the  right.    Lord  Cathcart,  in  scarlet 
regimentals,  his  low,  flat  cocked  hat 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  all  the 
others.   Sir  CharlesStewart  was  covered 
with  orders,  and  conspicuous  by  his  fan- 
tastic dress,  evidently  composed  of  what 
he  deemed  every  army's  best.    As  soon 
as  the  conquerors  appeared,  the  people 
began  to  shout,  *'  Long  live  the  allies," 
"  Live  our  liberators,''  **  Down  with  the 
tyrant,*'  and  '*  Long  live  the  Bourbons ;" 
"  Vive  r  Empereur  Alexandre,"  "Vive  le 
Roi  de  Prusse,"  "Vive  Louis  XVIII!" 
The  ottioers  received  in  the  most  courte- 
ous manner  the  salutations  which  all 
classes,  and  the  fair  sex  in  particular, 
poured  upon  them.     When  the  sove- 
reigns arrived,  the  acclamations  redou- 
bled ;   but  to  the  occasional  cries  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander 
made  no  answer,  and  appeared  to  take 
no  notice,  though  in  his  manner  he  was 
highly  gracious.  This  magnificent  page- 
ant lasted,  with  one  short  interval,  until 
ten   minutes  after  four  o'clock.     The 
cavalry  were  fifteen  abreast,  the  artillery 
five,  and  the  infantry  thirty.    It  was  cal- 
culated that  there  passed  along  the  Bou- 
levards 50,000  troops.     All  tiie  men 
were  remarkably  clean,  healthy,  and  well 
clothed  ;    their  physiognomies  strongly 
indicated  the  countries  of  which  they 
were  natives.     A  great  variety  of  form 
was  displayed  in  the  helmets  of  the 
cavalry,  some  of  which  nearly  approached 
the  autiaue  in  beauty  and  in  shape.  The 
bands  or  music  were  very  fine.  The  pre- 
cision with  which  the  infantry  marched 
was  uni^'ersally  admired.   Most  of  them 
wore  a  piece  of  white  Unen  round  their 
left  arm,  and  a  sprig  of  box  or  laurel  in 
their  caps.    A  considerable  number  of 
the  Russians  had  the  medal  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1812,  and  there  were  few  of  the 
officers  who  vrere  not  decorated  with 
more  than  one  order.     This  splendid 
procession  was  closed  by  horses,  led  by 
dirty  livery  servanU,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  clumsy,  dirty  travelling  car- 
riages, mostly  empty,  though  in  some 
there  were  a  few  officers  of  distinction, 
either  sick  or  wounded.    After  making 
the   circuit   of  Paris  by  the   interior 


boulevards,  the  monarchi  hsltid  iatk 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  troopi  pned 
in  review  before  them  ss  thef  wen  dis- 
missed to  their  quarters  in  the  dty. 

The  subsequent  events  sre  mSi  knovt, 
terminating  as  they  did  in  the  ratontm 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  deputmeof 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  Elba. 

NAPOLEON'S  TOMB. 

The  garrulous  old  soldier  who  h» 
charge  of  the  tomb  showed  as  the  boob 
in  which  the  names  and  seotiflicats  ot 
many  hundred  visitors  are  insoibed.  Of 
these,  some  effusions  breathed  the  deep- 
est regret  for  the  loss  of  an  Emperor  ud 
master,  while  others  were  rhip«d<jrf 
abuse  against  the  government  wfaicfa  bd 
held  him  in  durance.    <' How  do  the 
French  behave  who  visit  the  gnveTI 
inquired.    "  Their  behaviour,  Sir,  w 
the  first  thing  which  tomed  me  to  Chris- 
tianity," was  the  answer.   "  If  s  Fioei 
frigate  comes  to  St.  Helena  the  nw&  >»^ 
their  officers  march  up  clean  and  wpjltf. 
with  music  playing  a  dead  march  befixv 
them .    When  they  come  mtkm  agk« « ^ 
this  place  they  all  uncover  their  tasJ^, 
and  when  they  reach  the  rulings  t^ 
fell  down  on  their  knees  and  Im»  i**** 
with  the  tears  running  down  iheircbwks 
both  men  and  women.    The  prieit  il»J 
reads  prayers,  and  afterward*  the  otoj 
and  men  all  walk  in  procesaos  tow 
the  grave,  and  take  away  some  of »» 
earth  or  grass  with  them.    I  newrw 
help  crymg  myself,  Sir,  ihoogh  1  ^ 
been  a  soldier  for  forty-three  yetn,**^ 
I  see  frenchmen  take  the  loss  of  iwj 
old  master  so  much  to  heait;  aodi  M 
much  the  better  for  seeing  what  I  »« 
seen  here.''   It  is  the  general  imp"'** 
and  belief  of  the  old  residents  bed  ^ 
the  complaints  of  ill-usage  whiA<^ 
nated  from  Longwood  M  notpfff*^ 
from  the  Emperor  himself,  >>a>^^ 
attendants,  impatient  of  restiaint.  **  ^ 
all  occasions,"  said  a  merchant  of  Jtf* 
Town  to  me,  "  I  know  that  the  Eag» 
government  took  the  greatest  psi»  » 
provide  the  best  of  everything  ■»  ** 
table  of  the  Emperor,  and  spawd  i»o- 
pense  for  him."— -4!cniiiAr'i*Jri«. 

London:— Printed  by  Jo«r«  ^*5^i 
Edw»nl.itx«ct,  HampatMd-road^-rMv^ 
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SPmiTED  ACTIONS  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH 
FRIGATES. 


AuoNOST  the  nwal  actions  of  the 
memorable  yeei  1780,  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  most  splendid  specimeiu  oF 
OUT  luperiorily  at  sea.  Considering  tlie 
enormout  disperitjr  of  force  between  our 
old  two-and-Uiirtiea  and  the  large  French 
fTigale*  of  18  and  a4-pounders,  it  is 
wonderful  that  in  no  iniiWnce  were  the 
former  ever  csptured  by  ihe  latter,  when 
opposed  ship  to  ship.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice  two  of  the  most  spi- 
rited and  daring  sea-6ghts  on  record. 

Oil  Ihe  S9lh  of  June,  the  Jason, 
Captain  Slerlinf,  the  Pique,  Captain 
Milne,  and  Ihe  Mermaid,  Capiain  New- 
man, were  cruising  oS  the  SamteB,  when 
B  large  French  fri^le  was  discovered, 
She  was  imrnedialely  chased  by  all  the 
frigates;  but  so  well  did  sbe  sail,  ihat 
though  the  chase  began  at  seven  in  the 

Vol.  II. 


morning,  she  was  not  overtaken  and 
brought  to  action  lill  eleven  o'clock  at 
night;  and  then  only  by  the  Pitjue:  a 
running  fight  continued  between  them 
till  two  o  clock  in  the  rooming,  whm 
the   Jason   came   up,   and  the   Pique, 


havini;  lost  her  main  top-mast,  fell: 

The  Jason  had  scarcely 

action,  when  she  and  het  opponent 


The  Jason  had  scarcely  commenced  Ihe 


ly  comn 

aground;  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  Ihe 
stem  of  the  Jason  being  in  deep  water, 
swung  round  so  as  to  eipoie  her  to  the 
broadside  of  the  French  ship,  which  pour- 
ed in  upon  her  a  raking  and  destructive 
fire.  In  this  situation.  Captain  Sterling 
had  recourse  to  the  only  means  that 
cguld  be  adopted  to  defend  himself  and 
harass  the  enemy.  He  ordered  several 
guns  to  be  brought  aft ;  by  which  he  so 
damaged  hii  opponent,  who  had  bew 
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prencusly  ditoMsted,  that  tht  mod 
struck  her  colours.  Id  the  mean  time 
the  Pique,  having  refittedf  «ame  up; 
but  not  perceivittg  that  the  two  ships 
were  on  shore,  she  also  ran  aground, 
and  was  so  much  damaged^  that  U  was 
found  necessary  to  destroy  her.  The 
enemy's  ship,  with  great  labour  and 
difficulty,  was  got  off;  tha  was  Ia 
Seine,  of  forty-two  guns,  having  on 
board  six  hundred  and  ten  seamen  and 
soldien,  one  faundfed  and  seranty  of 
whom  were  ktUed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded.  Tb^  Jason  lost  seven  killed, 
and  had  twelve  wounded;  the  Pique 
one  killed,  and  six  wounded.  The  Mer- 
maid did  not  come  up  till  the  enemy 
had  surrendered.  Abi>ut  four  months 
after  this  action,  the  Jason  was  not  so 
fortunate — for  being  in  punuit  of  a 
French  convoy,  near  Brest,  she  stniek  so 
fast  upon  a  rock^  that  every  exertion  to 
get  her  off  proving  ineffectual,  the  crew 
were  glad  to  escape  on  shore,  and  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war; 
six  alone  excepted,  who,  having  been 
prmitted  to  take  the  cutter,  grrtved  safe 
m  her  at  Plymouth. 

Although  the  Mermaid  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  joining  in  the  action  with 
La  Seine,  yet  a  short  time  afterwards 
she  was  engaged  in  a  battle  still,  more 
desperate,  ana  in  which  Captain  New- 
man, though  not  victorious  to  the  decree 
that  his  courage  and  skill  deserved,  had 
a  fkvoumble  opportunity  of  displiwing 
his  seamanship  and  bravery.  The  Mer- 
maid, on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was 
in  company  with  La  Revolutionnaire, 
and  the  Kangaroo  brig.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Black  Cod  Bay,  when  they 
discovered  and  chased  two  large  frigates. 
In  order  to  divide  the  attention  and  the 
force  of  the  British,  the  enemv's  ships 
steered  different  courses;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Mermaid  and  La  Revolu- 
tionnaire also  separated.  The  Kangaroo 
brig  for  some  time  accompanied  the 
former ;  but  having  come  up  with  the 
enemy  before  she  could  be  seconded  by 
the  Mermaid,  her  fore  top-mast  was 
carried  away  by  a  ball  from  one  of  his 
stern  chasers,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  chase.  For  two  nights  and 
one  day  the  Mermaid  continued  the  pur- 
suit ;  at  last  the  French  frigate  hauled 
her  wind,  and  evidently  appeared  pre* 
paring  for  action.     As  her  deck  was  I 


crowded  wfth  tfoope,  Captam  Iievnaa 
Qonduded  from  this  drenmstance,  and 
from  her  mangeuvies,  thai  she  intended 
to  board  the  Hennatd ;  this,  however, 
he  prev^ted ;  ipd  the  aotiwi  ooQUMQSid 
at  a  quarter  before  seven  in  the  Bom- 
ing,  both  ships  going  before  the  wiod. 
At  half-past  nine,  the  Mermaid,  harii^ 
received  sevanU  shot  betweea  wiad  and 
water,  and  several  of  her  guns  beinf 
rendeved  useless  by  the  fttlling  of  ibe 
rigging,  was  obliged  to  icinqaM  the 
contest  The  French  fiigstc  was  by  so 
means  disposed  to  renew,  or  eontiBtt 
the  combat,  as  she  appesied  to  have 
sufoed  even  more  than  the  Manaaid  n 
her  hull  and  rigging,  and  to  have  kMt  a 
ooDsiderable  number  of  men.  llieKaft- 
garoo,  in  the  meaa  time^  had  ftOn  in 
with  the  Anson,  Captain  Dorhaa;  and 
shortly  after  their  joaoliooy  the  asae 
frigate  was  seen,  without  her  Ibie  and 
main  top-masts.  The  Aneoo  was  also 
greatly  disabled,  so  thai  they  wen  aesily 
on  an  e^lity.  Cu>tain  bnrfasm  test 
no  time  m  brmging  her  lo  actioa;  ani 
after  a  restetanoe  of  an  boor  ad  a 
quarter  she  sorrendered.  She  piuiul  to 
be  La  Lobe,  of  foity^iis  gvns,  thoagh 
pierced  for  fifty ;  haviqg  on  boesd  six 
hundred  and  saty-four  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, forty-eight  of  whom  were  kaUed, 
and  seventy-five  wounded.  She  prortd 
a  valuable  and  important  captore,  es  the 
oontained  complete  clothing  f»r  thite 
thousand  men,  besides  a  great  qnaotin- 
of  ammunition  and  stores.  The  Ansot 
had  two  killed  and  fourteen  woimded; 
the  loss  of  the  Mermaid  was  three  blkd 
and  thirteen  wounded. 


HEROISM  OF  PBITATE  TOBIK. 

Dt;BiKG  the  campaign  in  South  Caio- 
liua,  in  the  year  17829  the  A"**-*^ 
General  Greene,  when  be  found  be  conU 
make  no  impression  on  the  British  arnvt 
commanded  by  that  brave  and  •^i^fa^' 
officer,  the  late  Marquis  ComwaOis. 
suddenly  came  down  on  the  little  gam- 
son  of  Camden,  where  the  gaUaat  ttv- 
quis  of  Hastings  (ihen  Lord  Aawdee) 
remained  with  his  little  army  (scaras^  a 
thousand  men)  for  the  protcctioa  of  tiia 
country,  and  threatens  the  immediact 
destruction  of  it,  hot  be  foond  in  that 
noble  young  officer  too  much  abiUty  and 
precaution  to  attempt  suddenly  strikiag 
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its 


A  bhVW  Wllll%  nit  tOHMiitJ^  flll|f1lt  pfOtt 

AktAl  to  him  I  \m  fook,  tlieivftrrei  a  twf 
MfMig  pMitloti  on  high  oomnNiAding 
gnnitid,  Iti  ftodt  of  this  llttte  jf(lttri«M, 
which  iM  ii»rc«ly  to  m  oolM  d«ftii* 

Hit  lordship  bolfig  thtii  eirottinmAtfed) 
thought  it  tirudetiti  aftef  it  beeanie  duihy 
eveiy  tfyoiiflg^  ttii4  thftt  our  nrotlimi 
oould  m>i  be  di«eeni«d  by  th«  eiimuy}  to 
withdmw  all  the  troopl  h»  hftd  In  tt« 
liltte  fAtitfton,  the  guiMl  ffi  the  fiedoutiO) 
the  ftoh  in  the  hospittt),  &c.  #xo«pted) 
and  fornmd  them  ill  line  feady  to  ine* 
Gour  ttHy  Of  the  f edoubn  in  fi^tit  thftt 
niiffht  stand  in  need  ^  hie  nsAistBhee) 
and  to  receive  the  enemy  in  the  most  nd*^ 
▼ainageons  manner  eircuffiBianets  would 
ttdmit  of.  In  this  manned  we  Int  und«^ 
arme  all  nighty  and  a  liule  bemns  the 
grey  of  morn  returned  into  the  gafrfBbtt 
and  fefre#hM  buftefvei.  Thus  did  we 
fbr  many  nights  remain,  when  his  loftl^ 
ship,  on  tlie  lait  flight,  received  intilli- 
genee  of  General  Ottene's  hitting  de* 
tadied  a  strong  foraging  patty  from  his 
atmyy  with  some  field  piecei ;  he  eatne 
to  the  pfotid  and  glorious  reenlutloti  6f 
attaehing  by  iurprite  Hiis  Vety  mipeiiof 
artny— whole  ^)roiimity  ami  mtmidabte 
aspect  threatened  our  destiueiion'Mmd 
by  this  measure  to  ekifieai6  his  tnxlpfe 
tnm  the  dangerous  pftdieameni  in  which 
they  stood.  How  gloriously  he  Vxfe- 
ceeded  is  not  my  obieet  to  state  heie,  as 
the  world  is  paimly  acquainted  with 
the  ftralty  but  to  mtrodwce  an  aneedote 
of  a  private  sddier,  to  which,  in  lome 
neasui^  th^  longomg  linM  Ise  a  neees- 
ferny  intioductloo. 

On  the  night  mentioned,  his  lordship 
took  ^Vefy  precaution  to  piev€nt  the 
enemy's  getdng  inieliigence  of  hie  de- 
sigWf  and  having  fotmed  the  tegiriieat 
separately  into  eiit^  he  tM  them  his 
intontfon,  with  Htvk  encoufagenient  and 
encomiums  on  their  previous  tonduet^ 
that  be  kifew  so  well  how  to  bestow. 

When  the  troops  returned  into  gSHi- 
son  the  ensuing  morning,  Shiieid  of 
lying  down  to  rest,  th«y  iudlvMutrily 
oomiacHced  ptepariikg  for  the  vrott  th^gy 
eApacted  shortly  afteb',  by  AiiMshiDg  Uteir 
pieees,  preparing  tlxeiir  ahits,  kt,f  swear^ 
ing  tliey  would  mi^*  iM  enemy  pi^ 
dearlbr  semfing  theih  so  tbany  %ighi§ 
tomM,  as  fbey  teifliedfo&ig o^  eaeh 

night. 


The  bewi  of  (rfft  KMdship'i  kMHilim 
soon  lan  thfObgh  the  gallMt  litue  gafil*' 
fton>  fthd  pd^ded  the  ho§pita],  whete 
afeteml  were  illj  When  every  eounte* 
nimce  Hbt  only  brightened  with  satii«> 
metion,  but  seemed  kctbMed  Inr  the 
nable  ipifit  and  military  ardour  Of  their 
gallabt  leader)  bnt  none  mbhs  than  tha 
brave  Tebio,  «n  frish  private  hi  hii 

lordship's  regiment,  Wht^,  awelled  in  hhl 

body  dnd  le^  whh  the  dropsy,  waddled 
forth  from  hia  faospimi  m  quest  of  hia 
oflioerS)  to  be  certain  of  the  intelligenoe, 
and  to  iusuie  his  permiMion  to  go  out 
with  hii  rtfiment,  when  I,  (a  nubaltem 
officer  in  the  aime  eompany  with  him) 
muain^  on  what  might  oe  the  event  of 
the  dayi  attd^peHiapa  not  with  such 
pleaiflBg  aensationa  aa  poor  Tobin  had 
on  the  ocbaslon-'M^haneed  to  stumble  in 
his  way.  He  acoosted  me  in  a  tespect-< 
All  bat  eonfldeht  manner^<<  I  hear, 
^ut  honouf.  We  ate  going  out  to  lick 
those  fallows  to-day."  <*  Yes,  Tobi n,  the 
anhy  la  to  laht^  out  to  fight  them  thia 

day,  b\itwbat  la  that  to  you  in  your 
present  attuation;  you  know  your  ill* 
n^oa  pt^clttdea   you  fh>th  going  with 

them.''  "  What  I  yout  honour,'*  aays  the 
ixata  abd  Mot  fellow,  ^  not  ^  with  my 

regiment  Wnea  it's  mafehing  out  to  fight  $ 
oh,yohr  hOnObr,  I'll  gol*'  These  last 
Wor^  he  ptonOunOed  with  ah  air  of  de>> 
termimRiOh  aAd  emphaMs  that  made  me 
stare  with  sensations  of  amazement  and 
admifatidn  at  the  g!(^oUs  spirit  that  in- 
habited hil  lame  and  woe-worti  body, 
long  deaerfed  by  the  natuml  aftd  soul- 
reviving  glow  of  health,  and  a  brey  to  a 
malady  that  fa  peculiarly,  I  befiete,  da- 
ptessing  to  the  spilfi^.  I  perceived  his 
perSlstiTig,  if  he  was  indulged  in  it, 
would  be  fhfeal  to  Mm,  and  I  then  loved 
him  too  Well  ffOI  to  wisb  htm  remote 
from  all  dahget*  I  therelbt^  thought 
gently  'chiding  him  would  have  some 
effect,  and  said,  "  It  Is  madnesa  in  yoO 
to  think  of  going  o«(t  with  yout  regimeht 
in  the  state  you  are :  perhaps  a  )0^g 
mah:h,  which  you  know  yOU  catinot  sus- 

tahi,  ahd  tthlch  Will  mtte  you  of  mote 

diaservtce  10  «fl  than  you  couM  possibly 
be  olhehflrise ;  be^des,  YOti'll  be  of  Use 
bf e  and  bye,  when  ytra  are  t^vered, 
and  then  you  toay  be  sttte  weH  be  glad 
of  tout  aaeisamea,  bta  you  m  too  good 
a  4now  to  be  ihtoiffa  a^f  in  such  a 
awiinety  aad  %a  'cah  t  tfKnd  fty  tfictelcijfto 
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go  back  to  your  hospital.^'  <<  I  tell  yoa 
what  it  is,  your  honour,"  replied  he,  "  I 
am  as  well  able  to  inarch  as  any  man  in 
the  regiment,  and  as  hearty  too,  for  see, 
your  honour,  how  well  I  can  go  (hob- 
bling backward  and  forward  some  paces 
to  shew  me  his  ability);  and  if  I  am 
n&ade  to  stay  behind  my  regiment  when 
gone  out  to  fight,  111  blow  my  brains 
out  with  my  musket.'' 

It  occurred  to  me  at  that  instant,  from 
tbe  air  of  determination  with  which  he 
spoke,  that  I  should  do  a  much  more 
essential  injury  to  the  brave  fellow  by 
endeavouring  to  prevent  his  gallant  pur- 
pose, than  to  let  nim  hazard  the  dangers 
of  the  day,  and  with  a  heart,  though 
young  and  inexperienced,  yet  awake  to 
the  most  lively  sensibility,  I  said,  *'  To- 
bin,  you  know  it  is  not  in  my  power 
either  to  give  you  permission  to  go  or  to 
stay ;  if  you  are  determined  to  destroy 
yourself  thus,  yonder  is  your  command- 
mff  officer,  pointing  to  the  late  gallant 
Welbore  Ellis  Doyle,  he  it  is  who  is  to 
determine  on  this  occasion."  ''Bless 
your  honour,"  said  poor  Tobin,  finding 
I  did  not  seem  longer  inclined  to  thwart 
him  in  his  purpose,  and  hobbled  away 
with  eagerness  to  bis  commanding  offi- 
cer, with  whom,  as  well  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, I  understood  him  to  have  a  con- 
versation partly  similar  to  ours,  and  to 
have  obtained  permission  to  go  with  his 
regiment. 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  from  that  time 
until  the  hour  of  parade,  preparatory  to 
miurching  out  with  the  army,  when  Tobin 
came  up  to  his  company,  with  his  clothes 
and  linen  clean,  firesher  considerably  in 
his  appearance  than  when  he  left  me  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  an  air  of  satis- 
faction depicted  on  his  countenance  that 
made  me  at  that  instant  susceptible  of 
feelings  I  could  not  describe. 

I  said  to  him,  "  What,  then  Tou  are 
mad  enough  to  go  with  us;  has  the 
colonel  given  you  leave  V  '<  He  has, 
your  honour ;  1  am  bravely."  His  mus- 
ket was  clean  and  in  good  order,  and 
that  day  being  extremely  sultry,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  some  considerable  time 
in  line  of  battle,  in  the  rear  of  the  garri- 
son, under  arms,  the  sun  playing  its 
wannest  beams  on  us ;  to  wait  the  return 
of  some  patroles  and  spies  his  lordship 
sent  out  to  gain  all  that  intelligence  so 
requisita  for  Uia  grand  coiip  ha  iRras 


about  to  strike.  Duriag  diif  time  I 
asked  Tobin,  who  was  doie  bj  ne  m 
Uie  ranks,  how  he  felt,  and  fab  anaws 
\Tas  always,  ^  Oh,  bimrdy,  your  faoaonr; 
never  fdt  better;  I  am  ^try  wdl;"  aid 
he  put  on  an  air  of  Uvidiiieis,  tfaal  he 
assumed  to  metent  me  and  tfaoae  who 
heard  him,  nom  anppoaiiig  he  was  gel* 
ting  faint  by  the  heat,  or  liitigned  by  fais 
long  standing.  At  lengdi  we  received 
orders  to  march,  and  as  we  had  a  dr- 
cuitotts  route  to  take,  in  order  to  come  ca 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  eneBy,it 
took  up  a  longer  time  than  we  ai  te 
expected  before  we  engaged,  and  (he 
heat  of  the  day,  as  it  approached  the  me- 
ridian, becoming  more  intenae,  I  oAea 
turned  to  poor  Tobin  to  kmnr  how  be 
came  on,  and  often  requested  ham  to 
return  into  the  garrison  before  it  was  too 
late,  as  I  saw  m  became  moie  lauil,  yet 
I  never  spoke  to  him  that  it  did  aot 
seem  to  revive  his  weak  and  weaaed 
body,  and  he  assumed  an  air  of  strengd 
and  ability  that  seemed  literally  to  hive 
borrowed  new  powers  from  thai  aool  of 
gallantry  which  inherited  iu  Aft  lengib 
the  day  became  extremely  jncoiiwaimf, 
from  the  heat  and  dust  we  ezperiaaoed 
in  our  route,  and  the  dose  woods  we 
had  to  pass  through,  and  poor  Tobis 
getting  faint,  said  to  me,  **  Yoor  hoooo; 
rU  sit  down  awhile  to  rest,  and  IU  soea 
be  up  with  you  again."  He  did  so,  and 
I  was  happy  to  see  him  do  ao^  telling 
him,  if  he  saw  my  black  sem 
I  ordered  to  follow  me  with  mj 
some  liquid  refreshments,  to  get 
take  the  refreshment,  and  be  near  mt, 
which  he  promised  me  he  would  do;  bat 
poor  Tobin  was  but  a  few  miMgi^  be- 
hind, when  some  straggling  ahoCs  ted 
in  front  roused  him,  and  gave  him  arv 
energy,  he  waddled  up  io  his  eompaay 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  whes  t 
remarked  to  him,  *'  What,  yoa  aie  hen 
again,"  he  replied,  **  Yea,  yonr  heaaar, 
I  am  quite  refreshed  now  ;  it  does  siy 
heart  good  to  hear  those  ahota,  fcr  weH 
now  pay  those  fellows  for  all  the  frti^ 
and  trouble  they  have  given  as  this  some 
time  past."  He  fell  into  the  ranks,  aad 
I  saw  no  more  of  him ;  our  advaaeed 
guard  having  engaged  the  left  flaak  of 
the  enemy,  after  driving  in  their  piokcfs, 
and  the  action  shortly  after  benmiag 
genera],  I  forgot  poor  Tobin  in  the  mo- 
ment of  hurry  and  anxiety,  till  tha 
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jettBt  of  the  company  who  covered  me, 
and  who,  I  believe^  felt  for  him  like  a 
soldiery  told  me,  at  a  small  pause  in  the 
acttooy  poor  Tobin  was  no  more ;  he  re- 
oeired  a  musket-ball  in  the  forehead,  and 
dropped  close  in  the  rear  of  me>  termi- 
nalmgi  for  the  short  space  of  time  I  knew 
him,  a  career  of  glory,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  greatest  hero.— Alas  I 
poor  Tobin.»-lfi^'^ary  Regiiter, 


TARS  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AVD  THE  HSW. 

**  When  I  shook  hands  with  my  mess- 
mates on  board  the  Victory  for  a  full 
due,  sailors  were  sailors— our  rig  was  as 
follows.  If  I'm  wroi^  Bob,  you'll  tell 
me  Of  it.  First  and  foremost,  our  tails 
— they  hung  from  our  heads  to  our  stern- 
post— all  the  ship's  company  wore  them 
— and  every  boy  in  the  ship  greased  his 
scull  twice  a  day,  to  give  mm  a  diance 
of  getting  a  tail  and  a  tidy  set  of  ring- 
lets. Then,  as  to  the  tie,  that  was  a 
regular  affair  between  man  and  man — 

it  used  to  be  tie  for  tie,  and  d u  all 

favour.  Then  came  the  open  neck,  the 
checked  shirt,  and  the  black  neckerchief 
tied  in  a  running  knot.  If  a  man  could 
sport  a  Guernsey  firock,  ail  the  better  for 
him.  Then  there  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
as  tight  across  the  hips  as  a  lady's  stays, 
with  plenty  of  spare  canvass  in  the  legs ; 
and  on  our  shoes  we  had  buckles  as 
large  as  theie  things  wore  in  the  hos- 
pital, whilst  the  toe  of  the  shoe  was 
almost  hid  by  the  large  broad  ribbon,  if 
the  tar  used  a  tie  instead  of  a  buckle. 
Now  Bob,  all  that's  altered;  the  head  is 
cut  as  round  as  a  skimming  dish ;  there 
is  not  a  fid  of  grease  used  in  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  if  a  man  has  a  curl  which 
he  has  nursed  for  his  sweetheart,  the 
ship's  barber  cuts  it  off,  and  gives  it  to 
the  quarter-master  to  make  the  fly  of  a 
dograne.  Then,  bless  your  heart,  the 
petty  officers  have  got  things  on  their  arms 
bke  what  our  porters  wear,  only  one  is 
in  the  shape  or  an  anchor,  and  the  other 
like  a  plate ;  and,  Bob,  would  you  be- 
lieve it?  these  new-fectured  seamen  wear 
braces,  have  trousers  cut  close  to  the  leg, 
and  work  in  purser's  Shoes,  which  are 
large  enough  tor  jolly-boats  for  ten-gun 
brigs.  Instead  of  the  regular  fine  old 
hairy  tar,  you  may  see  a  set  of  smock- 
foced  boys ;  instead  of  the  knife  stuck 
into  the  waist|  or  aeooied  by  a  lanyard^ 


bless  your  heart  1  some  of  them  fasten  it 
with  a  chain  of  hair,  or  a  dandy-colored 
ribbon.  Well,  I  looks  at  all  this  and 
shakes  my  head ;  for,  says  I,  we  did  very 
well  with  tails  and  la^  trousers,  and  as 
it  gave  a  certain  distinction  to  our  tars, 
I  would  rather  they  had  been  preserved." 


THE  HA&BOUA  OF  llARMORICE. 

Iff  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
January,  1801,  the  day  dawned  with 
every  indication  of  bad  weather — the 
mass  of  dense  and  heavy  clouds,  piled 
upon  each  other,  occupied  all  space  to 
the  south-west — ^the  sun  in  his  course 
looked  with  a  fiery  aspect — and  the  sea- 
fowl,  with  the  wonderful  instinct  that 
puzzles  the  wise,  from  their  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  storm,  came  screaming  in 
upon  the  land — the  wind  blew  fiercely 
and  in  fearful  gusts— the  labouring  clouds 
seemed  preparing  to  discharge  their  ovei^ 
loaded  breasts,  and  distant  thunder  rolled 
along  the  horizon — the  masses  of  clouds, 
as  they  sailed  along  the  ocean,  nearly 
shut  out  the  light  of  day,  and  rose  at  op- 
posite extremities  into  huge  mountains 
of  vapour:  they  were  illuminated  by 
fitful  flashes  of  lightning,  and  looked  like 
giant  batteries  erected  in  the  heavens. 
As  they  moved  onwards  from  the  south- 
west, they  shot  down  vivid  streams  which, 
at  times,  pierced  the  waters  like  quiver- 
ing blades  of  fire ;  again  the  electric  fluid 
took  an  horizontal  direction  through  the 
skies,  and  its  dazzling  streak  fluttered 
like  a  radiant  streamer,  until  it  lost  itself 
among  the  clouds.  Comparative  dark- 
ness came  on  with  a  suddenness  that  I 
never  before  had  observed,  and  the  gusts 
were  terrific.  During  this  elemental  war, 
the  British  fleet,  under  Vice-Admiral 
Lord  Keith,  and  the  army  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  closely  crammed  in 
men-of-war,  (arma  en  flute  J  and  trans- 
ports to  the  number  of  two  hundred  sail, 
were  carrying  a  heavy  press  of  canvass 
to  claw  off  a  lee-shore;  that  shore  was 
Caramania,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  most 
mountainous,  well-wooded,  black-look- 
ing coast.  We  were  in  search  of  Mar- 
morice  harbour,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous of  the  Egyptian  expedition;  and  the 
Asiatic  pilots,  nightened  at  the  danger- 
ous position  of  the  fleet  in  this  tremen- 
dous weather,  lost  the  little  knowledge 
they  had  formerly  possessed  of  this  uo- 
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Iretiiietifed  fkhA  ffo^llibg  wm  ^iloW 
moutJtdiiiS  tdWefed  high  above  tfa^ctotldS) 
on  ^hibh  tio  t^stigt!  of  huniati  life  ebuld 
be  s^ert.  Ev^ty  glftift,  ih  the  ^fetfanoe 
betw^n  (he  Squalls,  #fts  eagerly  ttirned 
upon  Ihe  fyretiipitous  {rtiofe^  opoh  which 
the  befivy  wfites  belli  with  the  most  fabr- 
lific  grandeur.  It  was  self-evident  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  that  unless  the 
harbour  bovild  be  entered  before  bight, 
the  transpotti,  ftUed  with  British  War- 
riors, wObld  be  wrecked  oh  fhe  lee-Shot^, 
with  no  chance  of  assistance.  The  fnelt- 
of-war,  by  dint  of  carrying  sail,  might 
claw  off;  but  the  gl«at  majority  of  this 
fine  army  wbUld,  fn  a  few  hours,  become 
food  for  the  mbhstSrs  Of  the  deep,  Or  the 
ferocious  iCind  rai^nous  teiiaHts  of  th^ 
Tdst  forests  that  Seemed  interminfltble  to 
our  Strbinirtg  sight.  As  ^ch  withdi^w 
his  glAss,  with  a  disappointed  look,  the 
longitude  of  their  countehttDces  increased, 
ftnd  the  rduiid-faiced,  laughing  midship- 
man, lost  his  disposlHon  for  fun  and 
frolic,  and  all  at  once  becftme  a  reflect- 
ing, sedate  personage.  The  aximiitd,  on 
whom  HI  the  respohsibiliiy  resM,  eft- 
deavouitd  to  Assume  the  calmneSS  of 
tone  and  manner,  that  the  honesty  of  his 
open  nature  would  tioi  brook ;  his  egfta^ 
lion  wa^  visible  in  the  contoitions  of  his 
venemble  counten^nee,  aisd  the  snddeh 
starts  of  his  nervous  system.  <'Fire  « 
gun,  and  hoist  t  signal  of  attention  to 
the  fl^t,"  said  his  lOrdship.  <<They 
have  all  answered,  my  lord,''  s»id  the 
officer  of  the  Signal  department.  *'  Now, 
Mt.  Stains,  be  particular ;  airtt  if  ant 
one  is  qualified  tb  lead  into  Marmorice.^' 
As  the  negative  flag  flew  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  men-of-war,  every  counte- 
nance proportionlilly  fell.  At  length, 
with  heartrelt  joy,  I  proclaimed,  that  one 
of  our  Sloops  had  hoisted  her  Afiiiuia^ 

live.  "  Who  is  She,  youngster t  D n 

it,  boy,  do  not  keep  me  In  Suspense." 
"  The  Petrel,  my  lord."  I  saW  an  eja- 
culation of  thankfiilti^s  rise  warm  ftom 
the  heart  on  the  lips  of  Lord  Keitfi,  as 
he  oiously  raised  his  eyes  and  pressed 
his  nand  on  his  heart.  "  Signal  for  the 
fleet  to  bear  up,  make  more  sali,  and 
follow  the  Petrel,"  said  Lord  Keith; 
"  Captain  IngHs  may  be  depended  pn." 
And  we  shook  out  a  reef,  and  set  the 
niaint6p-g(i11ant  sail,  which  soon  closed 
our  leader  ih  the  Petrel.  As  we  «^- 
proach^d  this  mountainoiil  and  imttl 


Itfid,  tHa  Maa  (Ifid  {tlMI  In  lll< 
one)  Mtfied  tb  a#ell  on  «lid  ocm^^ 

most  iifilt!fledtiil)^   tnind,   thtt  iMA 

Captlin  Infill  Be  wfohgi  every  tUp^ 
with  twenty«fi¥^  thoiisand  ttm,  avokl 

be  the  ttcriflde  of  Inift  ettor.  IM 
Heim  ortef^  the  siSVU  «r  thentin 
With  the  Petr«t*9  peadahii.  '*apuiB 

t  f)|lA;  your  ^pMMlbiliry  IS  twM*  ail 
the  telegiaph^  *«  Are  yea  nwfcctly  cer- 
tain of  the  entrance  of  Marmoricer 
"  Perfectly  sure,"  was  the  answer, "  mi 
right  ahead.^  «  Signal  dffic^fs  on  lie 
fore-yard,  with  their  glfesSes,''  ttid  the 
admifal ;  aiHI,  slinging  tlttt  teleseepe^ 
W^  aScefided :  intfeed  it  WftS  tiSK,  for 
how  the  roa^  6f  the  waves,  as  they  bnb 
oh  the  coall,  thi^Wlhg  ^eir  spia^  oi 
hi^h,  (fohfl^Ved  a  dismal  idea  of  cv 
impending  fetfe,  "  A  natttm  mm 
ahead,"  tallt^  the  sigVal^ieutMt. 
Stains.  ^  Dt>  the  niidshipmen  tsske  oit 
the  Sa*e  ?"  "  We  all  df  us  dilcm  I 
my  Idrd,"  Shotted  !h€  whole  at  ihe  r&j 
extern  of  their  toioes.  "Godl«pni«i 
fo»  this  great  mefcjl"  ejaculated  lA 
lordship,  uheoYerinf  ahd  bowing  to 
bead  With  gt«M  dev^oil. 

The  entrande  of  Mar0Olle«  n0  ^ 
eahie  distinctly  viSHSle  to  all  on  <toA, 
Irbm  the  coatraai  df  the  dc^p  still  ^V 
tb  th%  ctAmy  fMh  oft  therfier^;  ^ 
iHe  sigMl  fi)!*  the  fleet  M  em«daii«iil 
for  the  pdh  ih  vie^,  and  the  tBen-^f-^ 
to  haul  their  Wind,  thitil  the  bcrehaH- 
mlta  had  entered  the  chahfael,  wes  fl^ 
at  the  Fotiflfoyani's  rta8l-besd,  «  « 
shot  into  the  gut  -qT  Marnrorice.  W 
tremendous  hiounVaiits  ot^rshadowdtu, 
and  seemtd  irtClined,  fiom  ft*  P^ 
height,  to  edrae  ftirtrtWInt  do'"  "P* 
us  like  the  deiftlttrtiVe  avtianehrt  ta  tK 
mountafhs  of  Switferltoid.   Wenwytf; 
tered  the  Spacious  and  splendid  bafW 
cirtxular  in   »  form,  and  !«0»  tlal 
twenty  miles  in  circumftfrenoe.  ftfl* 
led   great  aftonishteent  fhrttt  ite  'Jj 
m^nitnde,  being  capAMe  ef  cWinBi? 
all  the  ships  id  the  wOWd.    ffi  »^ 
a  hook  as  to  be  nearly  iDvWW^*^ 
on  a  Toek  a  fort,  and  a  fcw  wieicW 
hotises,  s<i!W*Bded  by  a  high  ^1.  ^ 
fimificatrdn  displayed  the  «»»<»'*? 
was  saluted  with  eleven  jfttes,  ■•  ^*2 
up  ancho«igei  closely  mlhW^i^^JJ 
numerous  fleet.  SaHtedyhadweWo^JJ 
wheh  the  heavy  missia  of  dwi  »• 
bad  fetied  «i  and  fNfpsA  *•  K^ '*'' 
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now  opened  upon  us  in  cuoest,  end  the 
forkeia  iiffhtnings  darted  wnoog  the  fleet 
with  fatal  effect.  The  gale  inoreased  to 
a  perfect  huiricane,  and  blew  from  all 
points  of  the  compass;  the  flakes  of  ice« 
tor  they  were  too  large  to  be  called  hail, 
came  down  with  such  prodigious  force 
as  to  destroy  man  and  beast;  and  who- 
ever witnessed  that  storm,  could  enter* 
tain  no  doubt  of  a  special  Providence  in 
the  affiurs  of  men.  We  were  all  sale 
moored,  and  the  heart  expanded  in 
thankfulness  to  the  Eternal  rower  that 
had  watched  over  our  safety. 

The  foUoHiog  night  was  beautifully 
serene — ^the  watch,  some  of  whom  paced 
the  deck,  castle-building,  and  imaging 
scenes  of  bliss  that  never  were  to  be 
realised,  while  others  admired  the  starry 
vault  of  heaven,  wondering  with  what 
sort  of  beinas  yon  mjrriaas  of  worlds 
were  peopled.  Crombie,  a  grev-headed 
young  gentleman,  (for  all  midshipmen 
are'  called  young  gentlemen,  and  with 
whom  the  youuful  lieutenant  of  his 
watch  commonly  created  some  mirth  by 
desiring  him  as  youngster  to  sheer  up  to 
the  mast-head  and  count  the  convoy,) 
now  seized  me  by  the  button.  "  I  say» 
youngster,  that  was  an  «gl  v  coast  we  ran 
down  upon  yesterday,  and  reminds  me 
of  an  occurrence  that  was  particularly 
mournful.  You  see,  when  I  belonged  to 
his  Majesty's  sloop — but  it  will  be  as 
well  not  to  mention  her  name,  as  I  cut 
and  run  oue  day  without  asking  permis- 
sion— well,  we  were  cruising  in  the  lati- 
tude, and  by  old  Soundings'  longitude, 
(but  that  by  dead  reckoning  could  not 
always  be  depended  upon)  near  where 
brother  Jonathan  said  he  had  discovered 
a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  to  which 
he  had  affixed  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  '*  Devil's  Grip ;''  well,  I  dined  in 
the  gun-room  that  day,  and  many  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  Yankee  notion  cir« 
culated  with  the  bottle,  for  the  master 
proved,  to  the  satisfieu^tion  of  all  but  one 
at  the  table,  that  rocks  could  not  be  in 
the  open  sea,  so  many  hundred  miles 
from  any  known  land,  and  where  the 
deep  sea  lead  could  not  find  bottom^  and 
for  which  he  had  often  tried  in  vain ;  so 
when  the  caterer  bowed  round  to  signify 
tliat  the  mess  allowance  of  wine,  viz.,  a 
pint  each  person,  was  drunk,  the  first 
luflf  proposed  an  extra  bottle,  while  we 
listened  to  the  most  extraordioaiy  youth 


I  ever  net  witb$  U  bei  with  Uneney  of 
speech  and  elegance  of  manner  demo^- 
Iished  the  master's  premises  and  infer- 
ences. This  young  gentleman  was  called 
the  cantaiu's  nephew,  and  might,  I  think, 
have  claimed  nearer  relationship ;  he  was 
named  Paulo,  after  his  mother,  Pauline, 
a  Neapolitan  countess,  who  fled  from  a 
nunnery,  where  she  had  been  immured 
without  asking  her  consent.  Siie  must 
have  been  a  beauty,  for  her  son,  though 
of  a  very  fragile  and  delicate  make,  was 
remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  with  a 
most  expressive  countenance,  generally 
clouded  with  a  shade  of  melancholy :  he 
was  fond  of  gazing  at  the  moon,  and 
wrote  a  deal  of  poetry.  Our  doctor, 
who  was  a  learned  man,  said  he  was  a 
genius  of  the  first  order,  full  of  suscepti- 
oilitv,  and  with  nerves  too  finely  strung 
for  this  coarse  and  busding  world ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  universally  beloved  for 
his  gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart ;  at 
punishment  you  would  see  him  with  his 
bands  clasped  and  his  eyes  sufiused  with 
tears,  looking  up  in  his  uncle's  face  with 
such  an  imploring  look  to  spare  the  cul- 
prit, while  the  muscles  round  his  well- 
formed  mouth  used  to  work  as  the  sharp 
lash  fell  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  suf- 
ferer. The  captain  was  a  stem,  un- 
bending man,  but  his  iron  countenance 
softened  at  the  visible  agony  of  this  glo- 
rious youth,  who  frequently  gained  his 
S»int,  and  the  last  dozen  was  remitted, 
e  said,  as  far  as  I  could  understand 
him,  that  the  shell  of  the  earth  was  tri- 
fling compared  to  its  interior,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
hence  arose  volcanos  and  earthauakes, 
the  heaving  up  of  lands  that  had  been 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  submersion 
of  others ;  that  Uie  vast  Atlantic  itself 
was  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to 
have  once  been  habitable,  and  a  great 
continent.  All  this  was  too  learned,  and 
made  no  impression  on  any  one  but  the 
doctori  so  we  drank  the  captain's  toast, 
of  good  afternoon,  and  went  to  our  usual 
duty ;  mine  was  to  keep  the  first  watch. 
Old  Soundings,  fortified  by  a  norwester, 
was  officer  of  the  watch.  The  gale  blew 
bard,  right  and  aft,  and  we  were  dashing 
through  a  heavy  sea  in  merry  style.  '  I 
think,  Sir,'  says  I,  addressing  my  officer 
without  touching  the  hat,  the  night  being 
too  dark  to  notice  the  omission  (a  point 
on  which  he  was  very  particular),  '  I 
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think.  Sir,  that  the  teh  seems  inclined  to  i 
Idck  up  a  bobbeiy  to-nigbt,  and  is  rising 
fast.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  yoong- 
ster ;  but  what  is  that  a-head7'  At  this 
moment  the  look-out  man  on  the  bow- 
sprit sung  out,  *  Breakers  a-head/  and 
was  reiterated  by  the  cat-headman, 
<  Breakers  on  both  bows/  This  terrific 
announcement  woke  even  the  sleepers, 
for  in  less  time  than  I  take  to  tell  you, 
every  man  and  boy  was  on  deck,  most 
of  them  in  their  shirts — poor  dear  Paulo, 
looking  more  like  an  aerial  sprite  than 
of  mortal  mould,  ran  after  the  captain, 
who  went  out  on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  looked  steadily  around,  which  re- 
quired nerves  of  iron,  for  right  a-head 
seemed  a  vast  barrier  of  rocks,  on  which 
the  sea  was  wildly  breaking,  throwing 
ita  white  spray  to  tlie  clouds,  and  on 
each  side,  as  the  mad  waves  receded, 
were  seen  their  black  tops,  peepinff 
through  the  creamy  froth  that  surrounded 
us,  the  gallant  ship  bounding  like  a  grey- 
hound, at  the  rate  of  ten  knots,  full  up- 
on them.  It  was  a  sight  of  such  horror, 
youngster,  that  my  hair  turned  perfectly 
white,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  with  the  sin- 
tiers's  last  ejaculation,  of '  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me,'  but  not  before  I  had  seen 
Paulo,  the  beautiful  and  good  Paulo, 
with  the  seream  of  a  maniac,  jump  into 
the  boiling  surf.  The  manly  tone  of  the 
captain's  voice  was  heard  high  above  the 
roar  of  the  breakers,  *  Port  the  helm, 
port,  and  silence  all  of  you ;  vour  lives 
depend  on  your  steadiness  ana  prompt 
obedience.  Master,  take  the  weather- 
wheel,  and  steer  for  an  opening,  two 
points  before  the  starboard  beam:  we 
may  find  water  through  the  reef  where 
it  does  not  break  so  heavily — ^brace  for- 
ward the  yards;'  and  the  Iee*gunnel 
buried  itself  in  the  agitated  water,  as  she 
sprung  to  the  wind.  <  Let  fly  the  main- 
top-gallant sheets;'  the  sail  flew  to  rib- 
bons, and  saved  the  topmast.  ^Now, 
master,  hard  up  the  helm,  and  square 
away  the  yards;  send  her  between  those 
high  rocks  where  the  sea  does  not  break.' 
The  noble  ship  leaped  between  them, 
while  the  spray  from  them  washed  some 
of  the  unnerved  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
their  last  despairing  cry  was  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  the  surf.  She  steered  beau- 
tifully in  the  master's  able  hands,  who 
had  frequently  declared  he  could  turn 
her  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  this 


channel  between  the  Ixcdken  wu  fike 
one,  end  very  litde  wider  than  her  nam- 
yaxd.  Nouing  wai  heaid  froes  old 
Soundings  but  '  Port  it  is — afaiboard 
withal.'  As  I  went  to  aanst  him  at  &e 
wheel,  after  drawing  in  m  long  bseadi,  I 
heard  him  mutter,  ^  Who  would  have 
thought  the  Yankee  notioQ  true,  bat  it  b 
the  Devil's  Grip,  and  a  devilish  ogly 
one  it  is  for  sartin.'  '  We  are  throogk 
the  reef,  thank  Almigfity  God,'  said  tbe 
captain ;  and  it  came  wnim  fnm  ike 
heart.  *  Master,  we  wOl  he«ve-lo  til 
day-light.'  <  Better  take  a  langer  oSa^' 
said  Soundings,  *  the  devil  maj  Ibr  a 
young  grip  forming  in  the  wake  ef  la 
mother.'  *  Keep  a  good  look  OKI  fci 
breakers,'  called  the  captain  ;  '  aa^  Mr. 
Handsail,  shorten  sail  for  laying  kvfa.' 
And  vre  hove-to,  a  league  to  luLWmi  sf 
the  most  frightful  cluster  of  loeks  te 
ever  reared  their  ugly  heads  akota  Ike 
wide  and  open  sea.  '  But  whtit  m  say 
boy,  Paulo?'  said  the  captain.  I  wi- 
vanced,  and  gave  my  doleral 
strong  and  pent-up  feelings 
in  a  torrent  of  grief,  the  I 
each  other  down  his 
cheeks,  as  be  exclaimed* '  O I 
good  and  gentle  son,  Panlou' 
God  that  1  had  died  for  thecr  iiitii 
something  so  affecting  in  tho 
strong  mind  like  the  caplaiani^ 
that  he  retained  hb  self-Doasi 
the  midst  of  scenes  that 
heart  aud  blanched  the  fiddeaC  Ihal, 
that  all  shed  tearti  that  heard  faimct- 
claim  in  the  bitter  accents  of  heut- 
broken  misery,  that  he  was  boeaved  aai 
desolate.  I  dearly  loved  the  boy,  «ko 
haunts  me  in  my  sleep.  I  saw  lum  la»t 
night,  plain  as  I  saw  you,  and  beard  kis 
maniac  scream  as  he  jumped  into  tke 
agitated  waters.  Saying  this,Cit)iBh( 
pulled  off  my  button,  and  bant  ia^ 
tears.  *  The  master,'  said  be,  'called  <ar 
a  norwester  to  comfort  him,  saymr. 
*  Grief  always  made  him  dry.*  Hie  ctp- 
tain  did  his  duty  mechanicsdiyy  but  tfcK 
elasticity  of  his  step,  and  his  manly  ^ 
portment  had,  like  his  son,  Idi  htm  for 


ever. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  UFE  OF  MARSHAL  BLUCHER. 


ihe  name  of  MbuI 

Wellington  ot  Pruuia.     Of  him,  Who, 

full  of  yean  and  of  gloiv,  hu  some 

yeam  lince  deii'.ended   to  the  tomb,  we 

purpow  here  giving  a  brief  biographical 

account. 

LebMcht  Von  Blucher,  of  the  fainU<r 
of  Gtosen-IUniiOW,  in  Mecklenburg, 
PrJDCe  of  Wahliiadt,  was  born  at  Roi- 
tock,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  I6lh  of  De- 
cember, 174S.  When  he  was  about 
fourleen  yean  of  age,  hii  lather,  who 
was  a  captain  of  hone  in  the  service  of 
IIcMC'CatKl,  lent  him  to  the  Island  of 
Rugen,  Here  the  sight  of  lome  Swedish 
huuan  excited  in  him  the  detire  of  be- 
coming a  foMkr.     Hij    parenti  ajid 

Vol.  II. 


frienda  in  vain  endeavoured  to  di'uuade 
him  from  this  step.  Ilia  first  commission 
was  in  a  Swedish  regiment  of  hussars,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  cornet;  and  his  ^st 
campaign  was  t^inst  the  Prussians, 
when  h«  was  taken  priaoner  by  the  same 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  he  afterwards 
commanded  with  *d  much  honour  and 
renown.  The  commander  of  this  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Von  Belling  by  name, 
induced  him  to  enter  inlo  the  Pruisian 
service.  An  exchange  was  effected  with 
the  Swedes,  and  the  young  hero  was 
made  a  lieutenant  in  Belling'a  regiment, 
in  which  he  continued  nearly  iwentj 
years,  until  discontented  at  the  promotion 
of  junior  officers  over  his  head,  he  retired 
from  the  army,  and  devoting  himself  to 
agriculture,  by  prudence  and  industry, 
he  acquired  an  estate. 
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During  the  years  he  spent  in  retire-  I 
ment,  his  friends  were  earnest  in  their 
solicitations  for  his  restoration  to  rank  in 
the  army,  but  the  king,  Frederick  the 
Second,   inyariably  p^sed   him    over« 
After  the  accession  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam to  the  throne,  he  was  restored  to 
the  service,  and  became  a  major  in  his 
former  corps,  which  formed  part  of  the 
force  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  1792,  when  the  latter  en- 
tered   France.      He    commanded  with 
distinction  on  the  Rhine,  in  1793  and 
1794.    Orchies,  Luxemburg,  Franken- 
stein, Oppenheim^  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1794,  Kirweiler  and  Edisheim  in 
the    Palatinate,    bear    witness    to    his 
achievements.    In  all  of  these  engage- 
ments   he    displayed    great   gallantry. 
After  the  battle  of  Leystadt,  September 
18,  1794,  which  added  greatly  to  his  re- 
puiation ;  he  was  appointed  major-gene- 
ral of  the  army  of  observation,  stationed 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.    In  1802.  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  took 

Possession  of  Ermrt  and  Muhlhauien. 
'russia  remained  at  peace  until  the}[ear 
1806,  when  she  was  again  embroiled 
with  France.  At  the  fatal,  but  deeisive 
battle  of  Jena,  Blucher,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  had  the  command 
of  a  division.  On  the  same  day,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt. 
lie  then,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
feated  Prussian  cavalry,  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
.  Pomerania,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  that  general,  who 
had  taken  that  direction.  His  corps, 
moving  on  the  left  of  the  main  army, 
became  separated  from  it  so  far  that  a 
junction  was  possible  only  by  means  of 
forced  marches,  both  in  the  day  time  and 
at  night.  Blucher  did  not  think  himself 
authorised  to  venture  upon  the  latter; 
and  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  forced 
to  surrender  at  Prentzlau  to  a  far  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  Cut  off  from 
Stettin  by  this  circumstance,  Blucher, 
with  the  most  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind  and  resolution,  instantly  adopted  a 
plan  which  would  never  have  occurred 
to  a  less  enterprising  commander.  In 
order  to  draw  off  the  French  from  the 
Oder,  and  remove  them  from  the  heart 
of  ihe  Prussian  monarchy,  that  time 
might  be  gained  for  provisioning  the  for- 
tresses, for  the  re-assembling  of  the  dis- 


persed' Prussian  corps,  and  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  troops,  our  iiero 
turned  aside  with  his  little  army  of  lOfiOO 
men  into  the  dneiiy   of  Mecklenborf, 
where  he  was  unexpectedly  joined,  at 
Dambeck)  by  the  oorps  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  commanded  by  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Brunswick- Oela.     He  then  con- 
tinued his  progress  towards  the  Elbe; 
but  the  troops  were  too  much  fkifsed 
to  undertake  any  enlerprize.     D«iaf 
this  remarkable  retreat  he  had  to  coa- 
tend  with  three  divisions  of  the  TtmA 
army,  the  grand  Duka  of  Berg  (Html) 
being  on  his  left  flank,  the  rriaet  &l 
Ponte  Corvo  (Bemadolte,  preaeot  kiac 
of  Sweden)  on  his  front,  and  Bfanbd 
Soult  on  his  right.    In  thia  critical  Ktn- 
ation  Blucher  was  obliged   to  take  port 
behind  the  Trave,  in  order  to  tew  off 
Use  three  great  divisions  of  tlie  Vnu^ 
army  from  the  Oder  as  long  as  poaaibk. 
With  this  view  he  threw  bima^  iaio 
the  free  city  of  Lubeck,  where  he  hopsd 
to  be  able  to  defend  himsdf  lor  sons 
time.    The  foltowiag  day;  howenrytlM 
enemy  forced  the  gates*  and  after  a  ■»> 
guinary  conflict^  stormed  the  city.     Al- 
though Blucher,  with  tiie  remauia  of  iiis 
force,  now  much  reduced,  eseaped  oatcf 
the  city,  being  deprived  of  all  meMs  of 
defending  himself  and  ooAYiooed  lius 
farther  resistance,  wonld  only  Mod  lo  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  life,  being  denHalsaf 
ammunition,  provisionsy  and  ctary  as* 
cessary,  he  yielded  relnctantly  Ha  t^ 
overwhelming  forc«i   by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  surrendered  at  RatUn 
on  the  dth  of  November.     This,  ho«* 
ever,  he  would  not  do  until,  admir^nfr 
his  coura^  and  resolution,  the  enary 
granted  him  permission  to  add  the  Al- 
lowing clause  to  the  capitalatioa :  iKal 
''the  capitulation  was  offered  to  hin  by 
the  Prince  of  Ponteconro,  and  that  be 
accepted  it  only  from  want  of  ammvi- 
tion,  provisions,  and  forage/'     He  vts 
now  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  snch  «i» 
conducted  to  Hamburgh  ;   but  be  «ti 
soon  exchanged  for  Genera]  \'icior,  k^ 
immediately  after  hU  arrival  at  Kooais- 
berg  placed  at  the  head  of  a  dirisiea, 
and  sent  by  water  to    PomeraoiB,  ^« 
share  in  the  defence  of  Stnlsund,  sad  *> 
assist  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes ;  hut  tW 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  humbling  to  Risva 
and  Prussia,  put  an  end  to  ha  (»y«ra- 
tions.    After  which  he  laboured  an  t^« 
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dspttrUnest  of  wtr  tt  Konis^befg  and 
Berlin.  He  then  recMved  the  chief 
mlhtMy  oommand  in  Pomeianiay  but  at 
the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  was  after- 
waidiywith  eeveral  other  diatingui^faed 
men,  dismiaeed  from  theierviee. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  when  the 
Pruttians  assisted  the  Freneb,  he  took 
DO  part,  but  ba?ing  piooeeded  to  his 
native  province,  Uvea  in  retirements  No 
sooner,  however^  did  Pruuia  rise  against 
her  oppreeeorsi  than  Bluoher,  already 
sevesty  jeaia  old,  engaged  in  the  cause 
(^  his  conatry  with  all  his  ibrmer  seal 
and  activity.  He  was.  appointed  com* 
maiiderwin*chief  of  the  Prussians,  and 
the  Russian  corps  under  General  Win- 
zingciode,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
sepaiated  from  him.  His  heroism  in  the 
battle  of  Liktten,  where  he  was  wounded 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1813,  was  rewarded 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the 
order  of  St.  Geofge.  The  battles  of 
Bautxen  and  Haynau,  those  on  the 
Katabaob,and  Leipsic,added  tohisglory. 
On  the  Katzbacb,  he  defeated  the  army 
of  Marshal  Macdcnald,  and  delivered 
all  Silesia.  His  ttiny  now  received  the 
name  of  the  Silesian.  Napoleon  himself 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  the  old 
ganeral  of  hussars,  as  he  called  him. 
On  the  3d  of  October,  Blucher  crossed 
the  Elbe  at  Wartenbuig.  This  bold 
step  compelled  the  great  Bohemian 
army,  under  Prince  Schwartienbefg,and 
the  northern  army,  under  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  to  act. with  more 
spirit  than  they  had  done  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  great  battle  of  Leipsic  ap- 
proached ;  of  the  events  that  preceded 
and  followed  it,  in  which  Blucher  was 
engaged,  aomerous  and  brilliant  as  they 
are,  we  can  only  give  a  sketch.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  be  gained*  a  signal  ad- 
vantage over  Marshal  Marmont,  at 
Mockem,  forcing  his  way  as  far  as  the 
suborbs  of  Leipsic.  On  the  IBlh,  in 
conaaxion  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Swedeo»now  on  the  side  of  tlie  allies, 
he  oontriboted  greatly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  aaemy ;  and  on  the  19th,  his  troope 
made  the  first  assault  upon  Leipsic. 
The  gatea  of  the  city  were  bravely  de- 
fended, but  were  at  leiwth  forced.  The 
French  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  attempts  to 
rally,  the  Prusuans  bore  down  all  oppo« 
sitioDy  and  pot  the  French  cavalry  U> 


the  route*  Blucher's  promptitude, 
enersy,  and  peculiar  manner  of  attack- 
ing, bad  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the- 
campaign,  procured  him  from  the  Rus- 
sians, the  name  of  Marshal  Forward. 
From  that  time  it  became  his  name  of 
honour  throughout  the  whole  Germen 
territory. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  with  the 
Silestan  army,  which  now  consisted  of 
two  Prussian,  two  Russian,  one  Hessian, 
and  one  mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Kaub,  took  possession  of 
Nancy  on  the  17tb,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February,  gained  the  battle  of  La  Ro- 
thisre.  He  then  pushed  forward  towsrds 
Paris.  His  detached  corps  were  how- 
ever checked  by  Napoleon ;  yet  Blucher, 
though  with  a  great  loss,  efiected  his  re- 
treat towards  Chalons.  He  then  crossed 
the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  joined  the  north- 
ern army,  obtained,  March  9,  a  victory 
over  Napoleon  at  Laon,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  Schwartxenberg,  at  the  dose 
of  the  month,  advanced  towards  Paris. 
The  •day  of  Montmarire  crowned  this 
campaign,  and  on  the  81st  of  March, 
Blucher  entered,  with  the  allied  troops, 
the  capital  of  France.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  near  Wahlstadt 
made  him  Prince  of  Wehlstadt,  andoon 
ferred  upon  him  a  suitable  income. 

In  June  of  that  year,  he  came  in  tlie 
train  of  the  allied  monarchs  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

At  six  o'clock,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the 
marshal  arrived  in  St.  James's  Park,  by 
the  Horse-guards,  in  the  Prince  Regent's 
open  carriage,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
light-horse.  Three  troops  of  tlie  queen's 
bays  were  drawn  up  on  the  parade. 
The  moment  he  observed  tliem,  he  arose 
and  pulled  off  his  hat,  steadfastly  looking 
at  them,  and  remained  in  this  position 
until  he  had  passed  the  whole.  His 
countenance  was  described  as  most  manly 
end  expressive,  and  bore  the  effects  of 
the  severities  he  had  encountered.  The 
moustachios  on  his  upper  lip  were  ex- 
ceedingly prominent.  The  drirers,  as 
diieeled,  made  first  for  Carlton- house. 
No  sooner  were  the  stable-gales  opened, 
than  there  was  a  general  rush  in  of  the 
horsemen  and  Uie  multitude  assembled. 
AU  restraint  upon  them  was  in  vain ;  the 
two  sentinels  at  the  gatea,  with  their 
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musketfiy  were  thrown  on  the  ground, 
the  porter  was  completely  overpowered, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  get  the  gales  shut.  The 
multitude  proceeded  up  the  yard  of 
Carlton-house,  with  the  general's  car- 
riage, shouting  the  praises  of  Blucher. 
The  carriage  stopped  at  the  side*door, 
but  he  did  not  enter  Carlton-house  that 
way:  on  his  arrival  being  notified, 
Colonels  Bloomfield  and  Coogreve  came 
out,  dressed  in  full  regimentals,  received 
the  general  uncovered,  and  in  ihvX  state 
conducted  him  to  the  principal  entrance 
of  Carlton-house.  The  crowd  assembled 
in  Pall-mall,  now  lost  all  respect  for  the 
decorum  of  the  place.  They  instantly 
scaled  the  walls  and  lodges  in  great 
numbers :  their  impetuous  zeal  upon 
this  occasion  was  mdulged,  and  the 
great  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open 
to  them,  and  some  of  the  horsemen  nad 
nearly  entered  the  hall.  After  the  first 
interview  of  Blucher  with  Uie  Prince 
Regent,  an  interesting  scene  took  place. 
His  Royal  Highness  returned  witn- the 
gallant  Blucher  from  his  private  apart- 
ments, and  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
hall,  surrounded  by  the  people,  placed 
a  blue  ribbon  on  his  shoulder,  fiuitening 
it  vrith  his  own  hand,  to  which  was  hung 
a  beautiful  medallion,  with  a  likeness  of 
the  prince,  richly  set  ^th  diamonds. 
The  marshal  knelt  while  the  prince  was 
conferring  this  honour;  and  on  his 
rising  kissed  the  prince's  hand.  The 
prince  and  the  marshal  bowed  to  the 
public,  whose  acclamations  in  return  ex- 
ceeded description. 

On  another  occasion,  the  efiervesceoce 
of  public  feeling  was  like  to  have  been 
attended    with    serious    consequences. 
Having  rode  out  into  Hyde  Park  upon  a 
Sunday,  when  the  park  was  full  of  com- 
pany, Blucher  alightedito  indulge  in  the 
exercise  of  a  walk,  when  being  recog- 
nised by  the  people,  crowds  pressed 
upon  him  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with 
a  sight  of  him.    As  the  rumour  spread, 
the  multitude  increased;   the  pressure 
became  intolerable.    Tlie  veteran  hero 
enclosed  in  the  centre,  without  an  avenue 
for  retreat,  was  jostled  almost  to  exhaus- 
tion, and  was  literally  in  danger  of  being 
'*  killed  with  their  kindness,''  when  by 
the  intetference  of  some  active  persons 
present,  he  was  extricated  from  his  peril- 
ous situation.      During  this  visit,  the  I 


university  of  Oxford  confaied  oi  \m 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 

Blucher  afterwards  lived  on  his  otiki 
in  Silesia,  ,till  Bonaparte's  rekon  fitn 
Elba,  when  he  was  recalled  fioab 
retirement  and  again  placed  at  ibe  beij 
of  the  Prussian  army,  with  wincik  ht  in- 
mediately  prooeedMl  into  the  NedMr- 
lands.    The  subsequent  eveatssR  id 
known.    On  the  15di  of  Jaoebeiii 
attacked  by  Napoleon,  with  the  view  cf 
efi'ecting  a  separation  betweeatlie  Bntiik 
afid  Prussian  armies ;  and  on  tlie  16^ 
Blucher,  after  a  hard-fought  bstde,  vu 
defeated  at  Ligny.    In  this  bsttlei  Bk- 
cher  narrowly  escaped  beiiigtskeDm- 
ner,  in  consequence  of  his  hone  bcios 
struck  by  a  cannon  shot  white  gslbsllf 
leading,  in  person,  Uie  PrassiHi  IsDcm 
against  the    French  cuiiassiefs.   T^ 
horse  he  rode  upon  this  oecssioD  ms  > 
grey  charger,  given  to  him  by  the  Prinee 
Regent  of  England.    He  Ml  jut  it  the 
moment  when  his  cavalry  toned  to  <y 
from  before  the  French.    *<Noirr^ 
he,  to  his  aid-de-camp,  '*I  us  u^ 
deed  lost."     The  sallant  rider,  itvoM^ 
by  the  violence  of  &  M,  lay  cntsogfed 
under  the  horse.    One  man,  a  ^?^ 
tant,  remained  with  him  to  prenat  )m 
from  being  noticed,  while  itnan^ 
the  French   cavalry  passed  on.    11k 
faithful  adjutant  then  applied  is  nn 
every  effort  to  extricate  the  niiM 
when  he  saw  the  French  cuiiMaeni*> 
turning  at  full  gallop,  rmlied  is  tba 
turn,  and  flying  from  the  Pnissisnsv^ 
rallied  and  pursued  them.    The  wboie 
of  the  retreating  troops  agaia  p*>^ 
close  to  the  spot  where  Blooher  «tt 
lying.      When  he  thought  the  ftoA 
had   passed,   the   adjutant,  who  ^ 
feigned  to  be  dead,  rose  up  to  eiDthf 
Prussians.    *<  Here  is  your  coauBSsdfff 
heJs  not  dead,  he  is  safe,''  wheal  fu- 
neral acchimation  of  joy  lesooodcd  oo 
every  side;  audit  was  a  most  sAM 
sight  to  see  this  brave  prince  fibcnw 
from  the  dangers  he  was  ia,  bv  his  o"i 
officers.     Embracing  the  soldier  ^ 
had  remained  with  him,  be  pw^ 
him  with  his  belt  and  promoted  hia  « 
the  spot.    "  It  was  the  loas  of  «»»•■ 
manuer   that   inspired   us  with  s" 
courage,"  said  one  of  the  bjr8iiad«*» 
" and  made  us  repube  the cKnkyti^ 
enemy ;  and  we  were  resolved  Is  h>** 
gone  forward  in  search  of  our  poac^ 
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and  would  have  penetrated  even  to  the 
presence  of  Bonaparte,  or  have  perish- 
ed in  the  attempt/'  Count  Nostiiz, 
with  some  assistance,  placed  the  almost 
insensible  marshal  on  a  trooper's  horse, 
and  hurried  him  from  the  field. 

During  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  night  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
aner  the  battle  of  Ligny,  all  appearance 
of  order  was  lost.  Luckily,  Bluch^r 
soon  recovered  from  the  effect  of  his  fall. 
The  toil-worn  frame  of  the  veteran  had 
been  severely  shaken,  but  hid  mind  re- 
tained its  usual  viffour  and  elasticity. 
General  Gneisenau  found  hun  in  a  cot- 
tage by  the  road-side  during  the  night, 
already  devising  plans  for  another  con- 
test. **  Hard  blovTs  these,  Gneisenau," 
oboerved  Blucher,  ''  but  we  must  just 
pay  them  back/'  It  was  his  unyield- 
ing resolution  that,  by  animating  tliose 
who  were  immediately  about  his  person, 
communicated  itself  to  the  soldiers,  and 
thus  restored  their  confidence  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  he  issued  a  general  order, 
detailing  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ligny ; 
in  it  he  severely  censured  the  cavalry, 
for  want  of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and 
required  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  wipe 
away  the  stain  the  defeat  had  brought 
upon  them.  The  artillery  he  also  repri- 
manded, and  ordered  them  to  advance  in 
future  in  a  more  resolute  manner,  and 
not  so  hastily  to  withdraw  their  guns 
when  attacked,  **  for,"  said  he,  **  it  is  better 
to  lose  a  battery  than  endanger  a  posi- 
tion by  limbering  up  too  soon."  To 
the  infantry  he  addressed  great  praise, 
and  concluded  with  these  eneii^tic 
words :  *'  I  shall  immediately  lead  you 
against  the  enemy ;  we  shall  beat  him, 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so." 

The  marshal  expressed  his  dislike  to 
co-operate  vrith  the  Russian  command- 
ers, by  whom  his  plans  had  been  oAen 
disconcerted,  and  he  had  no  confidence 
in  the  Austrian  cabinet;  but  he  was 
particularly  anxious  to  fight  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  English  army,  feeling  that 
his  own  troops  acting  with  those  of 
Wellington,  could  not  fiul  to  be  invin- 
cible. 

In  the  glorious  battle  of  the  18th, 
Blucher  amved  upon  the  ground  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and  taking  Napoleon's 
force  on  the  rear  and  flank,  gained,  in 
unioa  with  Wellingtoo,  the  great  victory 


of  Waterioo.  To  him  the  pursuit  of  the 
flying  French  was  committed ;  and  the 
rout  that  ensued  vras,  as  regards  the 
latter,  most  signal  and  disastrous.  The 
ferocity  and  "  fire-eyed  fury "  with 
which  the  Prussians  followed  up  the  re- 
treat, cannot  be  eaualled  in  history. 

Blucher  refusect  the  proffered  armis- 
tice, and  foreed  Paris  to  surrender ;  op- 
posing with  energy,  on  this  second  con- 
quest of  the  capital,  the  system  of  for- 
bearance practised  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. As  he  was  already  a  knight  of  all 
the  military  orders  of  Europe,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  to  reward  his  recent  services, 
created  a  new  order  expressly  for  him. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  prince 
retired  to  his  estates.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  1819,  the  anniversary  of  the 
batUe  on  the  Katzbach,  the  venerable 
hero  received   at    Rostock,  his  native 

J)lace,  an  honour  which  is  seldom  con- 
ecred  in  Germany.  The  whole  body  of 
his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  united  to  erect  a  monument 
commemorating  his  glory,  which  was 
executed  by  Schadow,  in  Berlin.  The 
prince  vras  shortly  afterwards  taken  ill, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  1819, 
at  his  estate  of  Kriblowitz,  m  Silesia,  aged 
almost  seventy-seven  years. 

On  his  death-bed,  he  was  visittd  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  On  the  fifth  of 
September,  his  majesty  sent  from  Bres- 
1am  his  aid-de-camp,  Maior-General 
Von  Wilzleben,  to  mm.  The  prince 
was  very  weak,  but  in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties.  He  desired  Ge- 
neral Witzleben  to  thank  his  majesty  for 
all  £e  favours  he  had  conferred  on  him, 
to  reconmiend  his  vrife  to  his  majesty's 
kindness,  and  to  beg  that  he  might  be 
buried  vrithout  ostentation,  in  the  open 
country,  in  a  field  on  the  road  betvreen 
Kriblowitz  and  Kunst,  on  a  spot  which 
he  described,  under  three  lime  trees.  On 
the  observation  of  ihe  general  that  he 
need  not  think  his  death  so  near,  as  the 
physidans  by  no  means  considered  his 
case  as  desperate,  he  said,  *'  I  know  that 
I  shall  die,  for  I  feel  it  better  than  the 
physicians  can  judge  of  my  situation.  I 
die  without  reluctance,  for  I  am  now  of 
no  further  use.  Tell  the  king  that  I 
have  lived,  and  shall  die,  f^thful  to 
him."  He  gave  the  general  his  hand  to 
take  leave.  The  next  day,  his  majesty, 
aocompanied  by  Prince  Charles,  paid 
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\am  ft  Tisitf  At  first  ht  was  in  a  kind 
of  lethargTf  and  did  not  notipe  what  was 
passing!  nut  afterwards  he  recognised 
the  king.  His  maiesty  among  other  ex** 
pressioQS  of  regard,  said  to  hun,  "  You 
may  be  assured  that  no  one  takes  more 
interest  in  your  welfare  than  I  do,  I 
know  what  the  country  and  myself  owe 
to  you— do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  follow  the  advice  of  your  phy- 
siciansy  and  take  the  remedies  that  are 
offered  you.**  The  prince  had  latterly 
omitted  to  do  thi».  ue  thanked  his  ma- 
jesty, and  commended  the  princess,  his 
wife,  to  his  remembrance. 

This  last  mark  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  king  was  deeply  felt  by  the  vener- 
able old  hero,  whom  his  Majesty  quitted 
with  tean  in  nis  eyes. 

His  majesty,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
his  death,  immediately  gave  orders  that 
Uie  army  should  put  on  mourning  for 
eight  &ys,  and  despatched  Count 
Blucber,  of  Wahlstadt,  the  prince*s 
grandson,  with  a  most  gracious  fetter  of 
condolence  to  the  Dowager  Princess. 
Blttcher  had  been  forty-five  years  in  the 
army.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1826,  a 
statue  of  bronze  was  erected  to  him  in 
Berlin,  twelve  feet  high.  He  was  not 
so  eminent  for  military  science,  as  for 
activity  and  ability  in  action.  He  him- 
self ohen  acknowledged  this,  when  he 
was  praising  the  merits  of  Oneisenau,  to 
whose  assistance  he  was  greatly  indebted. 
In  battle,  however,  he  had  the  eye  of  a 
fiUcon.  His  simplicity,  good  nature, 
and  bravery,  endeared  him  to  his  sol- 
diers, who  loved  him  like  a  father. 


TBI  BaSACHES  AT  BAPAJOZ  AKD  CIUDAD 

aooRioo. 

I  WAS  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Cheltenham  a  feW  days  ago,  and  seeing 
a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  entered 
into  chat  with  him.  The  following 
dialogue  took  place : — 

''  A  fine  day  this,*'  said  I. 

'  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  hot,"  was  the  po- 
lite answer. 

**  How  came  it  that  you  lost  your 
legr 

**  Why,  sir.''  said  he, "  I  was  once  in 
the  army,  and  lost  my  leg  in  Spain." 

A  pause  followed  for  he  seemed  a 
dry  chapi  that  thou|pkt  few  words  yrtt% 


best  with  a  stranger ;  but  I  fatomed  to 
the  charge. 

**  In  what  battler  said  I,  ''tell  ne 
all  about  it,  like  a  good  fellow,  fori 
honour  an  old  comrade.  I  think  we 
Englishmen  owe  you,  who  have  su&cd, 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude ;  for,  had  yoo 
not  gained  the  victories  yoo  did  in  Spain, 
we  should  have  been  in  a  wild  state 
now ;  disgrace  instead  of  ^ory ;  no  peue^ 
no  reform  of  abuses,  heavier  taxes,  and 
all  within  a  little  of  confusion  ;  fiar  it  ii 
welt  known  that  one  of  our  most  hoocsl 
ndnisters  of  that  day  said  we  were  oa 
the  eve  of  ruin ;  now  your  les  helped  ta 
save  us  from  all  that,  so  tell  me  wtcfe 
you  lost  it,  and  bow  r* 

The  veteran  replied,  apparently  pleased 
at  what  I  said  to  glori^  the  soidiefs,— * 
''Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  we  did  our  best; 
and  as  to  my  leg,  I  lost  it  in  the  breach 
at  Badajoz.    I  was  in  the  52d  regitaem, 
and  was  one  of  the  forlorn  hope,  both 
there  and  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  lescaped 
well  fW)m  the  latter,  but  at  Badajoi  I 
lost  my  leg.    I  went  up  with  the  party, 
and  to  be  sure  there  was  a  terriUe  fiie ; 
so,  thinks  we,  If  we  have  the  fiitt  of  it 
in  the  town,  it  will  pay  us  for  all  diis. 
So  we  came  to  a  cheoaux-iU-Jrise^  bat 
the  devil  an  inch  could  we  move  it,  aad 
a  terrible  fire  killed  and  wounded  Capt 
Jones,  Mr.  Merry,  and  some  otbacs.  At 
last,  all  but  John  O'ltetOr  and  myi^ 
were  down,  and  he  clappecl  his  fimock 
under  the  chevaux-derfrtzcy  and  tried  Co 
lift  it  up ;  bat  he  bent  his  musket  alfncsi 
double,  and  could  not  move  it,  and  wii 
shot  almost  directly ;  whether  dead  ot 
not,  I  don't  know.    Well,  thinks  I,  ii'i 
no  use  standing  here  alone,  so  I  osk 
down  the  breach  again,  and  met  a  fivii 
body  of  stormers  coming  up  with  Capt 
O'Hare, of  the  Rifles;  so  I  tnracd  to 
go  up  a^in  with  then,  and,  inst  as  I 
turned,  I  thought  a  big  stone  mt  my  ^, 
but  it  was  a  cannon- shot.     I  oonla  oqi 
lift  my  lee ;  I  tried,  but  I  seemed  stock 
fast,  and  did  not  rightly  know  whai  ail^ 
me ;  but  the  leg  was  smifrihed,  and  I 
then  fell.    By  this  time  the  paity  c^m 
up,  and  they  run  over  me  andotber  dsad 
and  wounded  that  were  lying  theie  xtn 
thick,  and  so  we  were  trod  under  6oc 
down  to  the  bottom  :  and  there  |  )^ 
thbking  every  minute  wooM  be  q»  {jjr 
fbr  the  stones,  and  balls,  and  8|q  vQi 
ftnuponns;  and  Just aadia  pv^gga 
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to  ih^  top  of  the  hteMif  i  mint  ipniiiff, 
and  bl«w  them  nil  up)  and  we  btlow 
thought  we  should  be  bttt1«d  alive  with 
ail  the  gtonee  and  dirt  that  fell  upon  ub  ; 
so  the  lOM  of  my  leg  saved  my  lil^i  a&d 
I  cannot  complain  mueh  of  that/' 

Here  I  concealed  tlie  emotion  I  felt ; 
for  Jack  Jones,  Peter  Ollare,  Merry, 
and  others  of  whom  he  spoke,  were  the 
companiotiB  of  my  early  davs-*«day8 
wbea  we  thought  but  little  of  that  grave 
into  which  thev  were  pitched  headlong 
by  war,  and  which  we  old  soldiers  have 
approached  gently  and  imperceptibly, 
sauntering  and  dodging  along  by  the 
easy  and  ffradual  descent  of  peace, 
doctors  and  chemists  handing  us  ten- 
derly down  the  steps,  like  expert  masters 
of  the  ceremonies,  introducing  old  beaux 
to  ugly  partners.  We  are  sadly  averse 
to  a  union  with  the  yawning  devil  that 
we  approach ;  coy  and  reluctant  we  start 
at  meeting  an  undertaker,  and  shun  all 
the  signs  of  dissolution,  but,  en  avant,  we 
go  per  force. 

*'  Well,"  said  I,  <<  and  so  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  you  escaped ;  but  tell  me  of 
that  affair/' 

''  I  was,''  answered    he,  '*  in    the 


storming  party  under  Major  Napier; 
the  whole  regiment  would  willingly  have 
gone  with  him,  so  he  had  no  trouble  to 
form^his  party  of  stormers,  but  took  the 
first  men  that  came.'' 

"  Which  Napier  was  that?"  asked  I. 

"George  Napier,''  replied  the  man, 
whose  name  is  Riddle.  "There  were 
three  brothers  of  them,  but  this  was 
Geoige  who  was  in  our  regiment ;  the 
other  was  in  the  43d,  and  the  third  in 
the  50th.  W'ell,  Napier  led  his  men  on, 
and  we  sot  down  into  the  ditch  under  a 
terrible  nre,  him  leading  us  all  throush 
like  a  gentleman,  till  we  came  to  the 
wall ;  and  we  put  the  first  ladder  against 
it  in  no  time,  and  all  struggling  to  mount 
first,  the  strongest  men  having  best 
chance;  and  Corporal  O'Reilly, of  the 
62d  (not  John  O'Reilly,  but  another,) 
was  first  upon  the  ladder,  up  two  steps, 
when  Major  Napier  pulled  bim  down. 
"  No,  O'Reilly,^  savs  he,  "  my  honour 
requires  that  I  should  mount  first ;  fol- 
low me."  And  up  he  went  boldly, 
sword  in  hand,  and  0*Reilly  after  him, 
and  af^er  him  another  man,  whose  name 
I  forget,  and  then  myself ;  and  when 
the  major  reached  the  top  of  the  breach, 


he  wit  Mown  oflT;  the  enemy  being  lo 
dote,  smashed  Ms  arm  with  the  fire,  and 
aU  rushed  on.  There  was  t  good  many 
before  me,  thai  got  up  bv  other  ladders ; 
and  all  I  remember  of  Major  Napier  is, 
that  he  was  the  first  man  who  mounted 
the  breaoh  that  day,  and  the  words  he 
said  to  Corporal  O'Keillv  when  he  pulled 
him  off  the  ladder ;  and  that  tfUir  that 
(all  cmwding  and  shouting)  I  passed 
close  to  the  major ;  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground ;  called  out,  **  For  God's  sake, 
some  one  give  me  some  water  to  drink." 
And  I  eomd  not  stop :  no  one  could; 
but  I  pulled  off  my  canteen,  and  ^ung 
it  upon  the  top  of  him,  for  there  was 
some  spirits  in  it/  but  I  never  saw  him 
from  that  day  to  this :  and  a  capital 
brave  man  he  was.  I  don't  know  if  he 
is  alive  noW|  or  not,  but  if  he  is,  I  would 
like  to  see  him  again.  All  the  officers 
went  on  like  gentlemen,  but  none  of 
them  was  before  Napier;  and  the  fault 
was,  that  the  French  all  fired  once  at 
him,  and  one  or  two  that  were  close  up 
to  him ;  and  devil  a  shot  they  had  left 
for  the  rest  who  came  up  close  behin^, 
and  so  they  ran  off,  and  we  went  in  quite 
easy."— Jfi  Old  Soldier. 


FRENCH  DUELLING. 

The  following  anecdote,  derived  horn 
a  moat  authentic  source,  is  highly  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  umg  froid  and  determination 
which  characterised  the  French  officers 
of  the  old  school,  about  the  time  of  the 

first  revolutiou.    The  Count  de  B , 

a  colonel  in  the  line,  distinguished  for 
his  gallantry  in  the  field,  as  well  as  for 
the  length  of  his  service,  vras  ordered  to 
Martinique,  with  his  regiment,  in  the 
year  1 79—.  At  that  period  the  rage  for 
duelling  was  every  where  prevalent,  but 
in  no  place  more  so  than  in  the  West 
India  islands,  where  the  civilian  as  weU 
as  the  military  man  alike  endeavoured 
to  establish  his  reputation  by  the  ques« 
tionable  test  of  "  an  affeir.^  Amongst 
the  officers  quartered  in  the  garrison  of 
St.  Pierre,  was  one,  a  Captain  C-  , 

whose  delight  consisted  in  fighting  or 
fomenting  duels,  and  who  measured 
every  man's  character  by  the  number 
which  he  had  fought.  He  was  a  man  of 
bnaque  manners  and  arrogant  bearing, 
but  of  tmdoubted,  though  misapplied 
coniage.     It  happened  one  day  that 
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convenitig  with  the  Comte  de  B  ■  , 
the  subject  of  duelling  came  on  the  tapit, 
when  the  colonel  observed,  that  although 
he  had  seen  much  and  various  service,  it 
had  never  been  his  chance  to  be  engaged 
in  a  singe  ai&ir.  The  words  appeared 
to  act  like  wildfire  on  the  miua  of  his 
inflammable  companion.  "  What  1"  he 
exclaimed,  "Wlutt!  You  have  never 
had  a  cause  for  quarrel  V  '*  Never !'' 
replied  the  colonel,  calmly.    **  Eh  bien 

done,'*  cried  Captain  G— ^ ,  "wi/a 

ure  r*  and  raising  his  hand,  while  hb 
eyes  gleamed  with  ferocious  pleasure,  he 

struck  M.  de  B a  violent  blow 

on  the  cheek.  The  latter  eyed  him  for 
a  moment — nor  attempted  to  return  the 
blow — then  pointing  significantly  to  his 
sword,  he  led  the  spot.  The  conse- 
quence was  inevitable — the  preliminaries 
were  arranged,  and  the  same  evening  the 
parties  met.  It  was  decided  to  fight 
with  small  swords — ^indeed,  duelling  with 
pistols  viras  rarely,  if  ever,  practised  in 
the   French  service.     The  Comte  de 

B came  on  the  ground,  wearing 

on  his  cheek  a  large  patch  of  black  taf- 
feta, as  if  to  conceal  the  place  where  he 
nad  received  the  injurious  blow.  They 
were  both  expert  swordsmen,  but  the 
colonel,  though  no  duellist,  was  a  perfect 
master  of  his  weapon.  His  antagonist 
was  soon  at  his  mercy,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  inflicting  a  severe  wound  in 
his  sword-arm,  and  having  disabled  him 
for  the  time,  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors 
from  his  pocket,  and  clipping  off  a  cor- 
ner of  the  patch,  very  coolly  observed, 
"  Cest  un  peu  mieuxP'  [It  is  a  little 
better."]  As  soon  as  Captain  G 
recovered  from  his  wounds  he  received  a 
second  message  from  M.  de  B— — , 
and  a  second  meeting. was  the  conse- 
quence, attended  by  a  similar  result. 
Again  they  met,  and  again,  and  on  every 
occasion  the  colonel  vrounded  his  adver- 
sai^,  and  clipped  off  a  comer  from  the 
taffeta  on  his  cheek,  accompanying  the 
act  with  the  same  observation.  For  the 
fifth  time  the  Comte  deB  invited 

his  enemy  to  the  field,  and,  with  a  stem 
determination  equal  to  the  perseverance 
which  dogged  him.  Captain  G 
obeyed  the  summons.  Tlieir  swords 
crossed  again,  but  the  coloners  aspect 
v?as  changed.  After  a  few  passes  he 
saw  his  advantage,  availed  himself  of  it 
in  a  moment,  and  in  the  next  his  sword 


had  pierced  Captain  C  '•  hcait, 

who  fell  dead  to  the  gioand.  The  eob- 
nel  sheathed  his  weapon,  tuned  roond 
to  his  friend,  and  pulled  off  the  reaaain- 
der  of  the  patch.  Then,  glancing  at  tbe 
dead  body  at  his  feet,  he  quietly  observed, 
"  Mamtenant  c*eU  gueri  r  {fiow,  it  is 
cured.] 

RUSSIAH  AKD  ENGLISH  OBEDISVCE. 

From  martinets,  from  the  amatem 
of  '^  grand  reviews,"  from  God  kaows 
who,  from  what  the  soldiers  call,  **  sJl 
sorts,"  I  have  heard  of  tbe  saperiority 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  RosAan  dii- 
cipline  and  perfect  obedience,  oompeied 
to  tliat  of  our  soldiers.  I  dare  swcir 
that  the  reader,  if  he  has  attended  tbe 
humbugging  (I  crave  pardon  for  usias 
so  vulgar  an  expression)  at  ''Kalish,** 
will  tell  me  of  '*  Russian  obedience.'*  1 
will  answer  by  telling  him  a  sioiy:— 
"  When  the  late  Duke  of  York  was  oa 
the  Continent,  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe 
war,  he  had  some  of  these  obeHemt  Ra»- 
sians  with  him.  A  redoubt  was  to  he 
carried  by  storm,  and  he  ordeied  diree 
Russian  regiments  to  make  theitttodE. 
They  marched  up  steadily  under  a  hesTj 
fire,  found  a  deep  ditch  with  paliwdw  ia 
it :  the  Russians  halted,  looked  at  tbe 
obstacles  for  a  few  seconds,  and  tbes 
retired.  A  second  and  a  third  tinetbcse 
Scythian  automatons  were  maidwd  ap 
to  the  attack ;  and  again  and  •  Ibira 
time  they  retired  with  great  loss;,  faiave, 
stupid,  and  '*  blindly  obedient."  At  last, 
that  ever-glorious  soldier.  Sir  Ralpb 
Abercrombie,  provoked  at  their  fidhnv, 
said  to  the  Duke  of  York,  ^  If  ^roor 
Royal  Highness  will  allow  me  t»  aead 
three  light  infantry  companies  of  Ea^ 
land,  I  will  answer  for  the  redotfbtbeinf 
taken  in  ten  minutes."  The  Duke  cos- 
sented.  The  Englishmen  mdvanced  sis 
rapid  pace,  ran  up  to  the  edge  of  tbe 
ditch,  halted  an  instant,  to  contcmphle 
the  unexpected  defences  below,  and  tbrs 
intrepidly  leaped  down ;  mwny  went  tbe 
palisades  with  a  crash,  wfaiie^  diected  N 
their  own  animating  shouts,  the  vieton 
sprang  upon  the  parapet,  nnd  the  r»- 
dfoubt  vras  taken  1" 


London: — Printed  hf  J.  Lamt,  N<k  a» 
street,  HunpctHMl-road  1  nad  pal 
M.  CukRB,  19>  Wnrwick>lnBeL 
row{  and  told  hf  nil  BookstUen  In  tovn 
andoauatiy. 
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[PRICI  Id, 


THE  EXPEDITION  TO  MINORCA. 


EjtBLT  in  175S,  BctiTe  jireparalions 
Tor  mr  wen  made  between  England 
and  France,  but  il  was  not  formallj 
dedam)  till  the  I8ib  of  Mvf.  A  for- 
midable fleet  had  been  equipped  at  Tou- 
lon, and  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
undec  M.  de  Richelieu,  had  landed  on 
the  itland  of  Minorca,  and  laid  liem  to 
Maban.  A  fleet  wu  therefore  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  wilh  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, for  the  relief  of  ihat  place,  and  the 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Admiral 
Byag.  Many  unforeseen  delays  and 
diflicultlei  prevented  the  sailing  of  this 
squadron,  coniisting  of  only  ten  sail  of 
the  line,  till  the  6ih  of  April,  and  even 
then  roost  of  the  shins  «ere  deficient  in 
their  complement  of  men.  Being  de- 
tained in  his  passage  by  calms  and  con- 
trary winds,  il  was  the  Sod  of  May 
Vol.  ir. 


before  the  admiral  arrired  at  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Commodore 
Edgecumbe,  who  had  escaped  from 
Mafaon  Ditb  6ke  ships  under  bis  com- 

The  admiral  lost  no  tiroe  in  getting 
the  Beet  ready  for  sea,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reliere  the  garrison  of  Fort  St. 
Philip.  The  French  force  in  the  Medt- 
terranean  at  this  lime  wai  about  equal 
in  point  of  number  to  the  English,  bnt 
in  condition  and  equipment  it  possessed 
very  great  advantages. 

The  events  subsequent  to  the  depart 
turenf  the  British  admiral  from  Gibral- 
tar, wilt  be  be!it  described  in  his  own 
letter,  which  we  have  inserted  at  length, 
and  many  of  the  passages  of  which  were 
suppreesed  in  the  official  publication  of 
the  British  government. 
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"  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  desire 
you  will  acquaint  their  lordships,  that, 
having  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  tlie  8th, 
I  got  off  Mahon  on  the  19th,  having 
been  joined  by  his  tnajesty*s  ship  Phce- 
nix,  off  Majorca,  two  days  before,  by 
yrhom  I  had  confirmed  the  intelligence  I 
received  at  Gibraltar  of  the  strength  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  of  their  being  off 
Mahon.      His  majesty's  colours  were 
still  flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip, 
and  I  could  perceive  several  bomb-bat^ 
teries  playing  upon  it  from  different  parts. 
Frencn  colours  we  saw  flying  on  the 
west  part  of  St.  Philip.    I  dispatched 
the  Phoenix,  Dolphin,  and  Chesterfield 
a-head    to    reconnoitre    the   harbour*! 
mouth,  and  ordered  Captain  Hervey  to 
endeavour  to  land  a  letter  for  Geoeral 
Blakency,  to  let  him  know  the  fleet  was 
here  to  bis  assistance,  though  every  one 
was  of  opinion  we  could  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  as  by  all  accounts  no  place  was 
secured  for  covering  a  landing  could  we 
have  spared  any  people.    The  Phcenix 
was  also  to  make  the  private  signal 
between  Capiain  Hervey  and  Captain 
Sorope,  as  this  latter  would  undoubtedly 
come  off  if  it  were  praoticable,  having 
kept   the  Dolphin's  berge  with  liim. 
But  the  enemy^s  fleet  appearing  to  the 
south-east,  and  the  wina  at  the  same 
time  coming  strong  off  the  land,  obliged 
me  to  call  in  the  ships  before  they  could 
get  quite  to  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  as  to  ascertain  what  batteries  or 
guns  might  be  placed  to  prevent  our 
having    any   communication   with    the 
Castle.    Fiuling  little  wind,  it  was  five 
before  I  could  form  my  line,  or  distin- 
guish any  of  the  enemy *s  motions,  and 
was  quite  unable  to  judge  of  their  force 
excepting  by  their  numbers,  which  were 
seventeen,  and  of  these  thirteen  appeared 
to  be  large.    They  at  first  stood  towards 
us  in  a  regular  line,  and  tacked  about 
seven,  lahich  I  judged  was  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  wind  of  us  during  the  night ; 
so  that,  being  late,  I  tacked  in  order  to 
keep  the  wealher-goge  of  them,  as  well 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  land-wind  in  the 
morning.     Being  very  hoxy,  and  not 
above  live  leagues  off  Cape  Mola,  we 
tucked  off  towards  the  enemy  nt  eleven, 
find  at  day-light  had  no  sight  of  them  ; 
but  two  tartans,  with  the  French  private 
sii^nal,  being  close  in  with  tlie  rear  of 


oor  fleet,  I  tent  the  Piinceu  Loiun  to 
chace  one,  and  made  the  signal  €or  the 
rear-admiral,  who  was  nearest  theoihcr, 
to  send  ships  to  chace  her.    The  Prin- 
cess LouisOy   Defiance,  and  Capuin, 
stood  off  to  a  great  distance ;  the  Defi- 
ance, however,  took  the  vessel  she  wis 
in  chace  of,  on  board  of  whicJi  wvre  two 
captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  102  pn- 
vate  soldiers,  who  were  sent  oat  the  day 
before  with  600  men,  on  board  tartans, 
to  reinforce  the  French  fleet. 

"  On  our  appearing  off  the  place,  the 
PhoBnix,  upon  Captain  Hervey  *s  o&r, 
prepared  to  serve  as  a  fire-diip,  but 
without  damaging  her  as  a  frigate  till 
the  signal  was  made  to  prime,  whea  sl« 
was  to  scuttle  her  dedks,  every  thiog 
else  being  prepared  that  the  time  and 
place  allowed  of.  The  enemy  now  be- 
gan to  appear  from  the  inast*bead.  I 
called  in  the  cruizers,  and  when  they  had 
joined  me,  I  tacked  towards  the  eoctty 
and  formed  the  line  a-head.  1  fmnd 
the  French  were  preparing  thein  to  lee^ 
ward,  having  unsuocesalully  endeavoured 
to  weather  me.  They  were  twelve  Ur^ 
ships  of  the  line  and  Ave  frigates.  As 
toon  as  I  judged  the  rear  of  our  fleet  lo 
be  the  length  of  their  van,  we  tadced  all 
together,  and  I  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  the  ships  that  led  to  lead  tai^Ci 
directing  the  Deptlbrd  to  anit  ibe  hae^ 
that  ours  might  be  eqtial  tn  nuiabcr  ta 
theirs. 

**  At  two  I  made  the  tignal  to  eefage, 
as  I  found  it  was  the  surest  method  cf 
ordering  every  ship  to  close  down  oa 
the  one  tliat  fell  lo  her  lot.  And  heit  I 
must  express  my  great  aatia&etioa  ai  tkt 
very  gallant  manner  in  which  the  reBf> 
admiral  set  the  van  the  ^^mnf^  by 
instantly  bearing  dovm  on  the  sliip  he 
was  to  eneage  with  his  second,  and  Am 
causing  the  French  ships  to  begin  ih» 
engagement,  which  they  did  by  w^mf 
ours  as  they  went  down.  I  boia  dowa 
on  the  ship  that  by  oppoale  lo  oie,  vd 
b^an  to  engage  her,  after  iMviag  ic- 
oeived  the  fire  for  some  time  ia  goiaf 
down.  The  Intrepid,  unfortanalefty,  « 
the  very  beginning  had  het  lore-lofMaast 
shot  away ;  and  as  it  hung  on  the  hn* 
sail  and  backed  it,  the  ctew  knt  aii 
command  of  the  ship,  her  foie-laok  a»l 
braces  being  cut  at  ihe  same  limr,  ^ 
that  she  drove  on  tlie  neat  ship,  ohlict«g 
tiiat  aud  the  ships  a-head  of  me  to  thiow 
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all  a-back.  This  Gompelled  me  to  do 
the  same  for  some  minutes,  to  aroid 
their  falling  on  board  of  me,  but  not 
before  we  had  driven  our  adversaiy  out 
of  the  line,  who  put  before  the  wind, 
and  had  several  shot  fired  at  him  by  his 
own  admiral.  This  not  only  canted  4he 
enemy's  centre  to  remain  unattacked, 
but  left  the  rear-admind's  division  rather 
uncovered  for  some  time.  I  sent  and 
called  to  the  ships  a-head  of  me  to  make 
sail  and  go  down  on  the  enemy ;  and 
ordered  the  Chesterfield  to  lie  by  the 
Intrepid,  and  the  Deptford  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  latter.  I  found  the 
enemy  edged  away  constantly,  and  as 
they  went  three  feet  to  our  one,  they 
would  nerer  permit  our  closing  with 
them,  but  took  the  advantage  of  destroy- 
ing our  rigging :  for  though  I  closed  the 
rear-admiral  fast,  I  found  I  could  not 
again  overtake  the  enemy,  whose  van 
were  fairly  driven  from  their  line;  but 
their  admiral  was  joining  them  by  bear- 
ing away. 

*'  By  this  time  it  was  past  six,  and 
the  enemy's  van  and  ours  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  engage.  I  perceived 
some  of  their  ships  stretching  to  the 
northward,  and  imagined  they  were  going 
to  form  a  new  line.  I  made  the  signal 
for  the  headmost  ships  to  tack,  and  those 
that  led  before  vrith  larboard  tacks  to 
lead  with  the  starboaid,  that  I  might,  by 
the  first,  keep  the  wind  if  possible  of  the 
enemy ;  and  by  the  second  be  between 
tlie  enemy  and  the  reu^-admirars  divi- 
sion, which  had  suffered  roost ;  as  also 
to  cover  the  Intrepid,  which  I  perceived 
to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  whose 
loss  would  produce  a  great  balance 
against  us,  if,  as  I  expected,  they  should 
attack  us  the  next  morning.  1  brought 
to  about  eight  that  night,  to  join  the 
Intrepid  and  to  refit  our  ship  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  continued  so  all  night. 

**  The  next  morning  we  saw  nothing  of 
the  enemy,  though  we  were  still  lying  to. 
Mahon  was  N.N.W.  about  ten  or  eleven 
leagues.  I  sent  out  cruizers  to  took  for 
the  Intrepid  and  Chesterfield,  which 
joined  me  the  next  day;  and  finding, 
from  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
squadron  delivered  to  me,  that  the  Cap- 
tain, Intrepid,  and  Defiance,  which 
latter  had  lost  her  captain,  vrere  much 
damaged  in  their  masts,  so  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to 


secure  their  masts  properly  at  sea;  and 
also  that  the  squadron  in  general  were 
very  sickly,  bavins  many  killed  and 
wounded,  and  no  place  to  put  one  third 
of  their  number,  if  I  even  made  an  hos* 
pital  ship  of  the  Chesterfield,  which 
would  be  no  easy  matter  at  sea :  I 
thought  proper,  in  this  situation,  to  call 
a  council  or  war  before  I  i^ain  went  to 
look  for  the  enemy.  I  desired  the  at^ 
tendance  of  General  Stuart,  Lord  Effing- 
ham, Lord  Robert  Bertie,  and  Colonel 
Comwallis,  that  I  might  collect  their 
opinions  on  the  present  situation  of 
Minoira  and  .Gibraltar,  and  make  sure 
of  protecting  the  latter,  since  it  was 
found  impracticable  either  to  succour  or 
relieve  the  former  with  the  force  we  had ; 
for  though  we  may  justly  claim  the 
victory,  yet  we  are  much  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  the  weight  of  ships,  though 
the  numbers  are  equal;  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  sending  their  wounded 
to  Minorca,  and  receiving  reinforcements 
of  seamen  from  their  transports,  and 
soldiers  from  their  camp ;  all  which  has 
undoubtedly  been  done,  in  the  time  that 
vre  have  been  lying-to,  in  order  to  refit, 
and  often  in  sight  of  Minorca ;  and  their 
ships  have  more  than  once  appeared  in  a 
line  from  our  mast-heads. 

**  I  send  their  lordships  the  resolution 
of  the  council  of  war,  in  which  not  the 
least  contention  or  doubt  arose.  I  hope 
indeed  we  shall  find  stores  to  refit  our 
ships  at  Gibraltar,  and  if  I  have  any 
reinforcement,  will  not  lose  a  moment's 
time  to  seek  the  enemy  again,  and  once 
more  give  them  battle,  though  they  have 
a  great  advantage  in  being  clean  ships, 
that  go  three  feet  to  our  one,  and,  there- 
fore, have  the  choice  how  they  will  en- 
gage us,  or  whether  they  will  engage  us 
at  all;  and  will  never  let  us  close 
with  them,  as  their  sole  view  is  to  dis- 
able our  ships,  in  which  they  have  but 
too  well  succeeded,  though  we  obliged 
them  to  bear  up.  I  do  not  send  their 
lordships  the  particulars  of  our  losses 
and  damages  oy  this,  as  it  would  take 
much  time,  and  that  I  am  willing  none 
should  be  lost  in  letting  them  know  an 
event  of  such  consequence.  I  cannot 
help  urging  their  lordships  for  a  rein- 
forcement, if  none  has  yet  sailed,  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength 
in  those  seas ;  and  which,  according  to 
very  good  intelligenoe,  will,  in  a  few 
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more  days  be  strengthened  by  four  more 
large  ships  from  Toulon,  almost  ready 
to  sail,  if  they  have  not  already  sailed, 
to  join  ihero.  I  dbpaich  this  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  by  way  of  Barcelona, 
and  am  making  the  best  of  my  way  to 
cover  Gibraltar,  from  which  plaoe  I  pur- 
pose sending  their  lordships  a  more 
particular  account. 

<'  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
*'  John  Btmo. 
<<  To  the  Hon.  John  Cleveland. 

"  P.S.  I  must  desire  you  will  ac- 
quaint their  lordships,  that  I  have  ap- 
pointed Captain  Hervey  to  the  command 
of  the  Defiance,  in  the  room  of  Captain 
Andrews,  slain  in  the  action.*' 

To  the  extract  from  the  above  letter, 
was  added,  in  the  account  published  by 
the  Engluh  ministry,  a  statement  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  both 
squadrons,  but  without  mentioning  from 
vrhBi  quarter  the  information  was  re- 
ceived. By  this  list  it  appeared  that  in 
the  British  fleet  forty-two  men  were 
killed  and  168  wounded;  while  the 
enemy  had  only  twenty-one  men  killed 
and  133  wounded:  and,  likevrise,  that 
on  board  Admiral  B3rng's  ship,  the  Ra- 
millies,  not  a  single  individual  had  re- 
ceived any  injury.  This  drcumstance 
contributed  greatly  to  injure  his  character 
at  home,  and  was  probably  one  cause  of 
the  fate  which  afterwards  attended  him. 
It  furnished  occasion  to  conclude  that 
he  had  not  attacked  the  enemy  with 
that  vigour  and  resolution  which  he 
ought  to  have  done.  A  seneral  clamour 
was  immediately  raised  against  him; 
the  derogation  which  the  national  conse- 
Quence  was  supposed  to  have  suffered, 
tnrew  the  minds  of  the  people  into  the 
highest  state  of  fermentation,  which  was 
artfully  and  industriously  aggravated  by 
those  whose  neglect  and  misconduct 
were  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  admi- 
ral's disgrace. 

The  remissness  of  administration  had 
been  indirectly  impeached  in  Mr.  Byng's 
iirst  letter,  written  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  Gibraltar,  on  tlie  8ili  of  May. 
He  tliere  says : — "  If  I  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  Minorca 
belore  the  enemy  had  effected  a  landing, 
I  flatter  myself  I  should  have  had  it  in 

"^y  power  to  have  hindered  them  from 


establishing  a  footing  there."    Theaeg- 

ligence  of  government,  **^^**''*^^ 
the  various  mtimations  they  had  recesvcd, 
in  equipping  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of 
Minorca,  was  notorious;  the  dtatent 
allusion  of  the  admiral  to  that  subject 
irritated  the  minds  of  his  employers :  he 
had  been  weak  enough  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  say  that  he  was  sent  oat  too 
Ute,  to  declare  that  the  island  was  hst 
through  the  remissness  of  administralJCB 

and  from  that  moment  his  ruin  was 

determined. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Byng  containing  the 
account  of  the  en^gement,  is  suppc»ed 
to  have  been  reoeived  on,  or  before,  the 
16th  of  June ;  but  it  was  not  puWished 
till  the  26th,  so  that  his  enemies  hwi 
sufficient  time  to  prejudice  the  pofalk 
mind,  and  to  propagate  any  accoonis 
they  pleased  relative  to  that  afiair.  Even 
when  it  appeared,  it  was  mangled  in  * 
most  unjustifiable  manner,  and  with  a 
view,  as  the  admiral's  friends  very  plau- 
sibly insisted,  to  prevent  the  people 
from  forming  a  right  judgment  of^hb 
eoaduct,  or  knowing  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Antelope 
sailed  from  PorUmouth,  having  on  board 
Sir  Edwttrd  Hawke,  rear-admiral  Saun- 
ders, and  several  naval  officers,  with  or- 
ders to  supersede  the  Admirals  Byng  and 
West,  ana  such  captains  as  were  ordered 
by  the  admiralty  board  to  return  home. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  May, 
Admiral  Byng  nroceeded  to  GibralUr, 
where  he  arriveci  on  the  19th  of  Jane. 
He  there  found  Commodore  Broderick, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  and  bqg;an  without  loss  oi  time  to 
lefit  his  ships,  with  the  detenninatioa  of 
returning  to  Minorca,  in  the  hope  of 
still  relieving  the  garrison  of  Fort  St 
Philip,  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet. 
In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  cv- 
rying  this  design  into  effect.  Sir  £dwaid 
Hawke  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with  his 
letters  of  recal. 

Mr.  Byng,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
for  his  supersedure,  sailed  from  Gtbraltar 
in  the  Antelope,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
together  widi  Admiral  West,  and  socb 
officers  as  it  had  been  thought  necessary 
to  send  for  home.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  Portsmouth,  Admiral  Byng 
was  put  under  arrest,  and  conveyed  lo 
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Greenwich  Hospital,  the  place  appointed 
for  his  confiDement  preriona  to  his  trial. 
He  not  only  receivea  by  the  way  all  the 
insults  and  indignities  which  the  malice 
of  narrow  minds  could  suggest,  but  was 
afterwards  guarded  with  all  the  studied 
caution  ever  bestowed  on  criminals 
charged  with  the  blackest  offences.  This 
circumstance  was  industriously  made 
known,  as  if  to  insinuate  that  the  utmost 
care  was  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape 
from  justice ;  while  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, conscious  of  no  criminality,  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  day  of  trial,  as 
that  which  was  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
and  to  deliver  him  from  the  malice  of 
his  enemies. 

In  December,  he  was  carried  back  to 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  27th  of  that 
month,  tlie  court-martial  which  was  or- 
dered to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  assem- 
bled on  board  the  St«  George.  The 
court  continued  sitting  till  the  28th  of 
January,  when,  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  evidence,  they  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — *'  That  the  prisoner  fell 
under  part  of  the  12th  article  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,wluch 
runs  thus :  *  Every  person  in  the  fleet, 
who,  through  cowardice,  negligence,  or 
disaffection,  shall,  in  time  of  action, 
withdraw,  or  keep  back,  or  not  come 
into  the  fight,  or  engagement,  or  shall 
not  do  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy 
every  ship,  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
engage,  and  to  assist  and  relieve  all  and 
every  of  his  majesty's  ships,  or  those  of 
his  allies,  which  it  shall  oe  his  duty  to 
assist  or  relieve ;  every  person  so  offend- 
ing, and  being  convicts  thereof  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  aliall  suffer 
death.'  As  that  article  positively  pre- 
scribes death  wiihout  any  alternative 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  under 
any  variation  of  circumstances,  the  court 
did  therefore  unanimously  adjudge  the 
said  Admiral  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death, 
at  such  time  and  on  board  such  ship  as 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
should  direct.  But  as  it  appeared  by 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Robert  Bertie, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  Captain  Gar- 
diner, and  other  officers  of  the  ship,  who 
were  near  the  person  of  the  admiral,  that 
they  did  not  perceive  any  backwardness 
in  him  during  the  action,  or  any  marks 
of  fear  or  confusion,  either  from  his 
couoteoaooe  «r  behaviour,  but  that  he 


seemed  to  give  his  orders  coolly  and 
distinctly,  and  did  not  seem  wanting  in 
personal  courage ;  and  from  other  cir- 
cumstances the  court  did  not  believe 
that  his  misconduct  arose  either  (rom 
cowardice  or  disaffection,  and  did  there-* 
fore  unanimously  think  it  their  duty 
most  earnestly  to  recommend  him  as  a 
proper  object  of  mercy." 

When  the  sentence  of  the  court  viras 
transmitted  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  letter,  which 
concludes  in  the  following  manner: 
*'  We  cannot  help  laying  the  distresses 
of  our  minds  berore  your  lordships,  on 
this  occasion,  in  finding  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  condemning  a  man  to 
death,  from  the  great  severity  of  the  12th 
article  of  war,  part  of  which  he  falls 
under,  and  which  admits  of  no  mitiga- 
tion, even  if  the  crime  should  be  com- 
mitted by  an  error  in  judgment  only; 
and,  therefore,  for  our  own  consciences' 
sake,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner, 
we  pray  your  lordships  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner  to  recommend  him  to  his 
majesty's  clemency." 

In  consequence  of  this  representation, 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges, 
relative  to  the  legality  of  the  sentence ; 
which  they  having  considered,  together 
with  the  12th  article,  to  which  it  re- 
ferred, were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  vras  legal.  This  report  being 
transmitted  by  the  privy-council  to  the 
admiralty,  their  loraships  issued  a  war- 
rant for  executing  the  sentence  on  the 
28th  of  February.  Admiral  Forbes, 
however,  being  at  that  time  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  refused,  with  manly  indepen- 
dence, to  sign  the  warrant ;  and  expressed 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  the  fol« 
lowing  memorial : — 

**  It  may  be  thought  great  presump- 
tion in  me  to  differ  from  such  great 
authority  as  that  of  the  twelve  judges ; 
but  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  sign 
his  name  to  an  act  which  is  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  shedding  of  blood,  he 
ought  to  be  guided  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  not  the  opinions  of  other 
men. 

**  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the 
merit  of  Admiral  Byng  that  I  consider ; 
whether  he  deserves  death  or  not,  is  not 
a  question  for  me  to  decide ;  but,  whe- 
ther or  not  his  life  can  be  taken  away 
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hj  the  sentenee  proiKraiieed  on  him  by 
the  court-martiBli  and  after  their  haying 
so  clearly  pronounced  their  motiye  for 
such  a  sentence,  is  the  point  which  alone 
has  employed  my  most  serious  conside- 
ration. 

<<The  12th  article  of  war,  on  which 
Admiral  Byng's  sentence  is  grounded, 
says,  according  to  my  understanding  of 
its  meaning,  *  That  every  person,  who, 
in  time  of  action,  shall  withdraw,  keep 
hack,  or  not  come  into  fight,  or  not  do 
his  utmost,  &c.  through  motives  of  cow- 
ardice, n^ligence,  or  disaffection,  shall 
sufier  death/  The  court-martial  does, 
in  express  words,  acquit  Admiral  Bvng 
of  cowardice,  or  disaffection,  and  does 
not  name  the  word  negligence.  Admiral 
Byng  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  fhll  under 
the  letter  and  description  of  the  12th 
article  of  war.  It  may  be  said  that  neg- 
ligence is  implied,  tliough  the  word  is 
not  mentionea,  otherwise  the  court-mar- 
tial would  not  have  brought  his  offence 
under  the  12th  article,  having  acquitted 
him  of  cowardice  and  disaffection.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  negli- 
gence implied,  cannot  be  wilfiil  n^li- 
gence ;  for  wilful  n^ltgenoe  in  Admiral 
Byng's  situation,  must  have  proceeded 
either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection; 
and  he  is  expressly  acquitted  of  both 
these  crimes ;  besides,  crimes  which  are 
implied  only,  and  not  named,  may  indeed 
justify  suspicion  and  private  opinion, 
but  cannot  satbfy  the  conscience  in  a 
case  of  blood. 

**  Admiral  Bvng*s  fate  was  referred  to 
a  court-martial.  His  life  and  death 
were  left  to  their  opinion.  Th«  court- 
martial  condemn  him  to  death  because, 
as  they  expressly  say,  they  were  under  a 
necessity  of  doing  so,  by  reason  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  severity  of  which 
they  complain  of,  because  it  admits  of 
no  mitigation.  The  court-martial  ex- 
pressly say  that,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  consciences,  as  well  as  in  justice  to 
the  prisoner,  they  must  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy. 
It  is  evident  then,  that,  in  the  opinions 
and  consciences  of  his  judges,  ne  was 
not  deserving  of  death. 

"  The  question  then  it,  shall  the 
opinions  or  the  necessities  of  the  court- 
martial  determine  Admiral  Byng's  fate? 
If  it  should  be  tlie  hitter,  he  will  be  exe- 
cuted contrary  to  the  inletttioDS  and 


meaning  of  the  judges;  if  the  fanMr, 
his  life  is  not  forfeited.  His  judges  de* 
clare  him  not  deserving  death ;  ImlBw* 
taking  either  the  meaning  of  tbe  law,  er 
the  nature  of  his  offence,  they  briag  hia 
under  an  article  of  war,  which,  aeooid- 
ing  to  their  own  description  of  his  oAsee, 
he  does  not,  I  conceive,  fall  under;  and 
and  then  they  condemn  him  to  deub, 
because,  as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of 
no  mitigation.  Can  a  man's  life  be 
taken  away  by  such  a  sentenoe!  I 
would  not  willingly  be  misunderstood, 
end  have  it  believed  that  I  judge  cf 
Admiral  Byng't  deserts ;  tlmt  was  tke 
business  of  the  court-martial,  and  it  wis 
my  duty  only  to  act  according  to  ny 
conscience;  which, after ddibemte eon- 
sideration,  assisted  by  the  best  ligkt  a 
poor  understanding  can  afford  it,  re- 
mains still  in  doubt;  and  therefeie  I 
cannot  consent  to  sign  a  warrant,  whevehf 
the  sentenoe  of  the  coortHnaitiai  saay  be 
carried  into  execution;  for  I 
help  thinking  that,  however 
Admiral  Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  Jhat  sentence.  I  do  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  otiber  SMa's 
opinions;  ail  I  aim  at  is  to  give  reaseai 
for  nsy  own ;  and  all  I  desire  or  wish  hy 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  d* 
not  pretend  to  jndge  Admiral  Bfag*s 
deserts,  or  to  give  any  opinioa  on  & 
propriety  of  the  act. 

«  Signed,  Feb.  16th,  1757, 
at  the  AdminJty. 

*•  J.  FomBO.** 

A  farther  attempt  was  made  to  swt 
Admiral  Byng.  A  member  of  the  oooit- 
martial,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  acvcvsl 
others,  petitioDed  parliament  lo  be  re- 
leased mm  their  oath  of  seercey,  havng 
something  to  disclose  relative  to  the  san 
tence,  which  in  justice  to  the  admiral 
they  ought  not  to  withhold.  A  bril  lo 
that  effect  was  accoidingly  broogbt  m, 
and  possed  the  commons,  Iwt  the  kndi 
conceiving  it  unnecessary,  it  mm  alaosi 
unanimously  rejected  in  that  house.  Hit 
sentence  was  accofdinsly  ordered  to  be 
put  into  execution  on  the  1 4th  of  Mank 
on  board  the  Monarque,  at  PostmHiMh. 

The  unfottonate  aamimi  finding  him* 
self  now  atiandoned  to  his  fiite^  pupmad 
himself  for  death  with  great  itii^Mrina 
and  tmnquillity.  He  pfeaermd  the  ns- 
nosl  ohearfulncM  to  lot  last^  aad  ast 
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the  kast  sign  of  impatienoa  or  appn- 
heniioQ  ever  escaped  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  bis 
execution,  he  wrote  the  following  paper, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the 
admiralty^  a  few  moments  before  he  sui^ 
iered:— 

**  Sir, — ^These  are  my  thoughts  on 
this  occasion ;  I  give  them  to  you  that 
you  may  authenticate  them,  and  prevent 
any  thing  spurious  from  being  puoUshed 
that  might  t«nd  to  defiune  me. 

'*A  few  moments  will  now  deliver 
me  from  the  virulent  persecution,  and 
frustrate  the  farther  malice  of  my  ene- 
mies. Nor  need  1  envy  them  a  life 
subject  to  the  sensations  my  injuries  and 
the  injustice  done  me  must  create.  Per- 
suaded I  am,  justice  will  be  done  to  my 
reputation  hereafter.  The  manner  and 
cause  of  raising  and  keeping  up  the< 
popular  clamour  against  me,  will  be  seen 
through.  I  shall  be  considered  (as  I 
now  conceive  myself,)  a  victim,  destined 
to  divert  the  indignation  of  an  injured 
and  deluded  people  from  the  proper 
objects.  My  enemiei  themselves  must 
now  think  me  innocent.  Happy  for  ne, 
that  at  this  my  last  moment,  I  know  my 
innocence,  and  that  no  part  of  my  coun- 
try's misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me. 
I  heartily  wish  that  the  sheddmg  of  my 
blood  may  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  service  of  my  country  ;  but  cannot 
resign  a  just  claim  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  my  duty,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
ability  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  my 
country's  service.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
endeavours  were  not  attended  with  more 
success,  and  that  the  armament  under 
my  command  proved  too  weak  to  suc- 
ceed in  an  expedition  of  such  moment. 

'*  Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny 
and  falsehood,  and  justice  has  wiped. off 
the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed 
want  of  personal  courage  and  disaffec- 
tion. My  heart  acquits  me  of  these 
crimes.  But  who  can  be  presumptu- 
ously sure  of  his  own  judgment?  If 
my  crime  be  an  error  of  judgment,  or 
(iiflfering  in  opinion  from  my  judges;  and 
if  yet  the  error  of  judgment  should  be 
on  their  side,  God  forgive  them,  as  I  do : 
and  may  tlie  distress  of  their  minds,  and 
uneasiness  of  iheir  consciences,  whicli  in 
justice  to  me  they  have  represented,  be 


relieved  and  subside,  as  my  resentment 
has  done.  The  supreme  judge  sees  all 
hearts  and  motives,  and  to  him  I  submit 
the  justice  of  my  cause. 

"J.  Byko. 
**  On  board  his  miyesty's  ship, 

Monarque,  in  Portsmouth 

harbour,  Maroh  14, 1757.'* 

About  noon,  the  admirel  having  taken 
leave  of  a  clergyman  and  some  friends 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  advanced 
fifom  the  great  cabin  to  the  quarter*deck, 
where  a  party  of  marines  was  dnwn  up, 
in  readiness  to  execute  the  sentence.  * 
He  proceeded  with  a  firm,  deliberate 
step,  and  at  first  resolved  to  suffer  with  ' 
his  face  uncovered.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, represented  to  him  that  his  looks 
would  probably  intimidate  the  soldiers, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  proper 
'aim,  upon  which  he  threw  his  hat  on  the 
deck,  Kneeled  down  on  a  cushion,  and 
having  tied  a  handkerehief  over  his  eyes, 
he  dropped  the  other  as  a  signal  to  his 
executioners  to  fire.  Five  balls  passed 
through  his  body,  and  he  instantly  fell 
dead.  The  time  between  his  leaving 
the  cabin  and  being  placed  in  the  coffin 
did  not  exceed  three  minutes. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Admirel  Byng,  in  whose  death  was  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  unparalleled  in  the 
English  annals,  and  wnich  will  ever  be 
a  source  of  regret  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind. 


The  following  anecdote  of  this  devoted 
hero,  has  been  communtoated  by  the 
person  who  attended  him  and  took  his 
ordera,  who  had,  for  the  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  the  mortal  catastrophe,  scarcely 
been  permitted  to  sleep,  being  constantly 
on  horseback  carrying  despatches,  so 
that  on  the  fatal  morning  he  was  waked 
by  his  master,  witli  '*Come,  sleeper, 
'tis  the  last  morning  I  shall  trouble 
you.''  In  the  course  of  dressing,  he 
exchanged  his  gold  sleeve  buttons  for 
those  of  his  foithfal  domestic,  and  was 
careful,  in  giving  him  his  wardrobe  and 
other  things,  to  do  it  in  the  presence  of 
a  relative,  that  no  dispute  might  arise. 
The  coat  in  which  he  was  shot,  was  a 
favourite;  two  or  three  had  been  con- 
signed to  his  valet  before  this  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  was  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion.    It  is  of  a  drab  colour,  and 
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•bows  the  maiks  of  long  semoe,  as  well 
as  the  perforations  of  the  balls  which 
bad  passed  through  it.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sarah  Hutehins,  daughtar 
of  the  person  already  alluded  to. 

The  gallant  admiral  gave  to  each  of 
the  marines  appointed  to  the  task  of 
putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  ex- 
ecution, a  half-guinea  each ;  then  speak- 
ing to  his  valet  for  the  last  time,  said, 
**  Hutehins,  when  1  fall,  tlirow  my  morn- 
ing gown  over  me ;  I  should  be  sorry  if 
they  saw  my  blood."  This  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  and  it  is  reported  he  bled 
inwardly,  so  that  no  blood  did  appear. 


ORIGIN   OF  Tn£  ROYAL  ARSENAL  AT 
WOOLWICH. 


The  original  Ordnance  Foundry  was 
situate  in  Upper  Moor-fields,  London. 
It  had  been  determined  to  re-cast  into 
English  guns,  some  old  cannon,   the 
trophies  of  victories  obtained    by  the 
English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, over  the  French ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance being  known,  awakened  the 
curiosity  of  a  great  number  of  persons. 
Among  a  great  concourse  of  persons 
assembled,  was  a  young  man  named 
Andrew  Schalch,  a  native  A  Schaff- 
hausen,  in  Switzerland,  who,  being  in- 
timately  acquainted   with    mechanics, 
discovered  a  defect  which  involved  in  it 
serious  consequences.    The  moulds  in 
which  the  cannon  were  to  be  cast  had 
not  been  sufficiently  dried,  and  a  glance 
at  the  laws  by  which  the  dispersion  of 
water  is  governed,  convinced  the  young 
Swiss,  that  if  not  remedied,  the  result 
might  be  terrible.    He  immediately  in- 
formed Colonel  Armstrong,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  Uie  Ordnance,  of  the  threat- 
ened danger,  who  determined  to  follow 
his  advice  and  quit  tlie  foundry.    It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  steps 
were  taken  to  apprise  the  public  of  the 
impending  perils  nor  any  extra  precau- 
tions used  to  prevent  accidents;  nut  the 
prediction  of^  Schalch  was  fully  and 
awfully  verified ;  the  instantaneous  con- 
version of  the  damp  into  steam  on  the 
application  of  the  tremendous  heat  of 
the  metal,  caused  a  horrible  explosion, 
the  heated  metal  Aew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  concussion  of  air  attendant 
upon  so  great  an  explosion  dashed  down 


the  galkfies  and  tofe  off  a  great  pvtof 
the  roof.    Many  penons  penahed,oilKS 
were  dreadfully  mutilaled,  and  theieeiie, 
so  pleasantly  beguo,  terminated  in  sof- 
Tow  and  confusion.    Schalch  was  after- 
wards oomroissiofned  by  govonnart  is 
seek  out  some  spot  within  twelve  miks 
of  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  wbok 
manufacture  of  the  ordnance  night  be 
transferred,  and  be  fixed  upon  Wool- 
wich, to  which  ttvras  immediaAeiy  re- 
moved, and  where   suitable  hoiloiag' 
were  erected.    The  young  Swiss -wai 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  whole 
concern,  which  office  he  continoed  to 
hold  for  rixty  years ;  during  whidi  liflie. 
so   admirable  vrere  the    arraagcneais 
made,  and  so  extensive  the  knowledge 
displayed,  that  not  one  single  aondmt 
occurred.    He  died  at  the  advanced  see 
of  90  years  (in  1770),  and  was  buried  is 
Woolwich  churchyard. 


TAKIKO   IT  COOIJ.T. 

One  of  our  captains,  a  brave*  inticpd 
soldier  from  the  other  side  of  theTmed. 
(who  had  been  so  often  in  the  HBoke 
tliat  he  seemed  only  in  hb  prajKr  ele- 
ment  when  the  balls  were  whiznng  piA 
his  grisly  locks,  and  tlie  music  of  p«i 
guns  vras  sounding  in  his  ears),  hap- 
pened to  get  a  crack  in  the  am,  of  » 
violent  a  nature  as  to  fracture  the  faoae. 
Regardless  of  the  wound,  wfailA  tk 
blood    was   streamine  ttat^  he  UkM 
down  sorrowKilly  on  the  damage  efeied 
on  his  precious  garment,  th«  ol^ect  ef 
his  tenderest  care,  which  had  so  eAn 
been  wheeled  to  the  right  aboot,  tkts 
with  respect  to  it,  tbe^d  adage  of  «*  «■* 
good  tura  deserves  another,''  was  vir- 
tually attended  to,  and  after  cytiBgw^ 
fully  the  awful  breadi,  with  grealer  hor- 
ror than  he  would  the  breach  of  Badf^os* 
or  any  oOier  he  vras  about  to  stonn,  k 
cast  an  angry  glance  towards  that  qu«tr 
from  whence  the  missile  waa  sent,  s»J 
exclaimed,  in  none  of  the  softest  tmn* 
as  though  he  wished  the  whole  Ficacfi 
army  might  hear  his  voaee,  **  J^on  J^ 
fellows,  they've  spoiled  my  cott!*— 
Adventures  if  Capiaim  Paiiermm. 


Loniloa :  PriDted  by  Jotara  L^vr,  V^  l 
Edw«nl.«tre(rt,  HMmntead.road.— "^  fcHihii  N 
WiLUAM  Mark  Ciutms.  No.  19. 
Paterooiter-rowi  And  may  be  tod,  by 
all  Booksellcn  In  town  and 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  lB3fi. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LEIPSIC. 


The  famous  baUte  of  Leipiic  wu 
fought  on  Ihe  ISlh  of  October,  1813— « 
day  eqoal  in  importance  to  many  acen- 
tuiy ;  and  the  fewer  history  can  produce 
that  deurre  to  be  classed  along  with  it, 
the  raore  meroorable  it  will  remain.  All 
that  preceded  it  had  merely  opened  the 
way,  and  there  were  yet  almost  inacces' 
sible  cliffs  to  climb  before  we  could 
Bauer  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  leach- 
ii^  the  wished-for  goal. 

The  action  commenced  in  the  centra 
of  the  French  army  beyond  Probsthejde, 
probably  wiih  ihe  storming  of  liie  vllla- 
gei  in  iti  front,  for  we  afterwards  learned 
that  they  were  several  times  taken  and 
recovered.  They  have  been  more  or 
less  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish.  That 
the  work  of  slaughter  roighi  be  com- 
pleted on  ibis  day,  it  had  bevun  with 

Vol.  II. 


the  Snt  dawn  of  morning.  So  early  as 
nine  o'clock,  all  the  immense  lines  from 
Taucha  to  KonnewiUwereengageJ.  As 
Ihe  latter  village  lay  nearest  to  us,  we 
could  see  what  was  passing  there  the 
most  distinctly.  From  Losnig,  a  village 
situated  beyond  Konnewili,  a  hollow, 
about  two  thousand  paces  in  length,  runs 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  is 
bordered  with  a  narrow  skirt  of  wood, 
consisting  or  alders,  lime^,  and  oaks, 
and  forms  an  angle  with  the  vill^e. 
Beyond  this  line  were  advanced  several 
French  batteries,  the  incessant  move- 
ments of  which,  as  well  as  every  single 
shot,  might  be  clentty  distinguished  with 
our  glasses.  To  make  myself  belter 
acquainted  wiih  this  neighbourhood,  1 
explored,  two  days  afierwants,  this  part 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  found  that  the 
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French  artillery  must  there  have  formed 
an  open  triangle;  for  the  road  which 
runs  straight  from  Letpsic,  behind  Kon- 
newitz,  through  Dehhs  and  Loiinig,  of 
course  from  north  to  south,  tras  also 
lined  by  French  batteries.    The  housea 
of  those  villages  had  served  them  for  a 
point  d^avpui  in  the  rear,  and  were  most 
of  them  areadfully  shattered  by  the  balls 
of  the  Austrians.    The  artillery  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  had  a  great  advan- 
tage in  regard  to  the  ground.     The 
French  cannon  brought  into  the  line 
from  Konnewiti  to  Dehlis  and  Losnig 
stood  in  a  hollow— those  of  the  Austri- 
ans on  eminences.   Tliese  last  had  more- 
over the  advantage  of  enfilading  the  two 
angles  formed  bv  the  batteries  of  the 
French.     That  tnis  had  actually  been 
the  oaae,  wu  evident  from  the  numbers 
of  French  cannoniert  and  horses  Ivtng 
dead  in  rows  in  the  line  of  the  above 
mentioned  villages,  where  they  had  been 
swept  down  bv  the  guns  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    On  the  eminences  where  the 
hostile  cannon  were  planted,  the  num- 
ber of  dead  was  much  smaller,  and  these 
were  apparently  not  artillery-men,  but 
inftintry,  who  were  probably  engsged  in 
covering  those  batteries.    Tlie  flre-arms 
which  lay  beside  them  eon  firmed  the 
conjecture.    This  pass  must  neverthe- 
less have  been  obstinately  defended,  as 
it  was  not  taken  the  whole  day.    The 
French  centre  yet  stood  immovable;  at 
least  we  could  not  observe  from  the  city 
any  change  which  denoted  a  retrograde 
movement.     The  sanguinary  character 
of  this   tremendous  conflict  might  be 
inferred  from  the  thousands  of  wounded, 
who  hobbled,  crawled,  and  were  carried 
in  at  the  gates.    Among  the  latter  were 
many  officers  of  rank.    If  you  inquired 
of  those  who  returned  from  the  field, 
how  the  battle  was  going  on,  the  reply 
almost  invariably  was, — *'  Badly  enough, 
the  enemy  is  very  strong."    A  Saxon 
cuirassier  declared,  without  reserve,  that 
it  might  be  considered  as  decided,  adding, 
"  We  have  lost  a  deal  of  ground  cu- 
ready."    Stotterit2  and  Schonefeld  were 
stormed  the  same  evening.      All  the 
streets  were  covered  with  wounded,  and 
fortunate  were  they  who  could  find  a 
shelter.   As  for  surgical  aid  and  refresh- 
ments, these  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 
A  far  greater  number  of  those  miserable 
wretches  were  yet  left  behind  in  the 


villages,  as  might  be  aeen  from  tibe  de- 
tached limbs,  which  were  pikd  in  hesps, 
especially  at  Probathcyde. 

iiad  any  of  the  allied  corps  siKceeded 
this  day  in  penetmting  on  any  ndeimo 
our  city,  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  army  wodd 
probably  have  been  the  consequeDce ; 
since  it  might  from  this  place,  as  from 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle,  ban 
fallen  upon  the  rear  of  any  part  of  the 
French  mrce,  and  have  farmed  In  both 
the  centre  and  the  wings.  This  mistar- 
tune  Napoleon  had  taken  good  csie  to 
prevent  He  now  felt,  however,  thit 
nis  strength  was  broken,  and  be  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the 
contest.  He  resolved  upon  retreat,  bet 
carefully  sought  to  conceal  his  intcatioa 
from  his  enemies.  Though  night  h^ 
come  on,  yet  tlie  cannon  thun&ed  as 
furiously  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  £ic 
of  musketfy  was  brisker  than  ever.  A 
long  oolumui  with  an  endless  ttua  oi 
artillery,  was  seen  defiling  from  Prol^ 
theyde  to  Konnewiti.  Again  I  tMmbled 
for  the  cause  of  the  allies.  These,  I 
imagined  were  the  French  guards,  natch- 
ing  to  ihe  attack  of  the  right  wing.  Nov 
metboughtthe  moment  had  arrived  tthm 
Napoleon  would  strike  the  decisive  bkm, 
which  he  had  so  often  deferred  till  the 
very  last  hour.  Soon  afterwaids  dbe 
cannonade  seemed  to  gain  ledoaUed 
vigour,  and  continued  an  hour  without 
intermission,  so  that  every  hoose  ia  the 
city  was  shaken.  As,  however,  it  it 
length  ceased,  without  removing  to  a 
greater  distance,  we  naturally  comhided 
Uiat  this  last  attack  had  proved  udpbc- 
cessful.  More  than  ten  great  coollagrs- 
tions  illuminated  the  whole  horimn  vnid 
the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  excessive  bustle  in  the  dhr  revK 
dered  it  impossible  for  us  to  otserw 
that  the  retreat  had  in  fact  commeocv^. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  persons  attained 
to  the  army  had  alreaay  left  the  city. 
while  the  others  were  making  all  the 
requisite  preparations  for  tbetr  depar- 
ture. Most  of  them  had  wonderfully 
changed  the  tone  in  which  tbey  bad 
spoken  the  preceding  day.  They  now 
talked  of  the  miseries  of  war,  def>loivd 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  dertarrd 
that  peace  would  he  the  greatr^  o^ 
blessings  for  all  the  parties.  1>e  mul- 
titude of  French  officers  here 
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great,  that  even  those  of  high  rank  on 
the  staff  were  obliged  to  put  up  with 
the  most  wretched  accommodations,  for 
which  they  paid  handsomely,  leaving 
horses  and  equipages  in  the  street,  where 
the  former  frequently  ran  away. 

At  day-break  on  the  19th,  the  allies 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  great  work. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  French  army, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery, 
had  already  passed  through,  and  into 
the  city,  with  great  precipitation.  The 
troops  that  covered  the  retreat  were 
furiously  attacked,  and  driven  on  all 
sides  into  the  city.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  victory  by  an 
expedient  which   had  so  often  before 

Eroduced  an  extraordinary  effect,  that  is, 
y  negociation.  A  proposal  was  made 
to  evacuate  the  city  voluntarily,  and  to 
declare  the  Saxon  troops  there  as  neu- 
tral, on  condition  that  the  retreating 
army  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  it  with  its  artillery  and 
waggon  tmin,  and  to  reach  a  certain 
specified  point.  The  allies  too  clearly 
p^ceived  what  an  important  advantage 
would  in  this  case  be  gained  by  the 
French  army,  which  was  less  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  the  city,  than  to  efiect  its 
own  escape.  These  terms  were  rejected, 
and  several  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
began  to  play  upon  Leipsic.  They  re- 
solved to  storm  the  town,  and  to  sup- 
port the  troops  in  this  duty  with  artillery 
no  farther  than  was  necessary  to  silence 
the  enemy,  and  to  force  their  way  through 
the  palisaded  avenues  and  gates.  Mean- 
while the  disdiarges  of  artillery,  quite 
close  to  us,  were  so  tremendous,  that 
each  seemed  sufficient  to  annihilate  the 
city.  They  wen*  partly  directed  against 
the  paltsadvs  at  the  gates,  partly  against 
the  French  artillery  which  defended  the 
avenues.  For  more  than  two  houn 
balls  and  shells  from  the  east  and  north 
frequently  fell  in  the  city  itself,  and  in 
tlie  suburbs.  In  the  streets  1  found  in- 
expressible confusion,  people  running  in 
all  directions,  officers  driving  their  men 
to  the  gates.  Cries  and  shouts  resounded 
from  all  quarters,  though  very  few  of  the 
persons  from  whom  they  proceeded  knew 
what  they  would  be  at.  At  this  time 
cartouch  boxes  and  muskets  were  to  be 
seen  thrown  away  here  and  there  in  the 
streets.  The  Saxon  grenadier  guards 
were  dfawn  out  with  wondeiful  eompo- 


snre,  and  grounded  their  arms,  before 
the  royal  residence.     Every  imarmed 
person   anxiously  sought  to    gain  the 
nearest  house,  but  commonly  found  it- 
shut  against  him.    Several  had  already 
lost  their  lives,  or  been  severely  wounded, 
by  the  balls,  which  fell  in  all  directions. 
Nanoleon  was  still  in  the  city ;  he  was 
at  this  moment  with  our  king,  with  whom 
he  had  an  animated  conversation,  which 
lasted  nearly  an  hour.    Soon  afterwards 
I  saw  him,  accompanied  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  proceeding  on  horseback  to- 
wards the  Ranstadt  gate.    I  had  mean- 
while taken  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
into  a  house  whicn  overlooks  that  street, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  beheld  a 
French  retreat  in  the  height  of  its  confu- 
sion.   Not  a  vestige  of  regularity  was 
any  where  observable.    The  horse  and 
foot  guards  peured  along  in  mingled 
disorder.    They  would  probably  have 
marched  in  quicker  time,  had  they  been 
permitted  by  the  waggons  and  cannon, 
which  were  locked  in  one  another,  and 
obstructed  the  way.   Between  these  they 
were  obliged  to  march  singly,  and  I 
really  thought  that  it  would  be  at  least 
six  hours  before  they  could  all  have 
effected  their  passage.   Immense  droves 
of  cattle  were  cooped  up  among  the 
crovrd.    These  seemed  to  be  objects  of 
particular  concern  to  the  French.    On 
a  sudden  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  em- 
peror  himself,    with  not  a    numerous 
retinue,  advancing  on  horseback  into 
the  midst  of  this  chaos.   He  got  through 
better  than  I  expected.    I  af\erwBids 
learned  that  he  took  a  bye-road  through 
a  garden  to  the  outer  Ranstadt  gate. 
It  was  half-past  one  o'clock  when  the 
allies  penetrated  into  the  city.     The 
artillery  had  been  but  little  used  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  place 
not  at  all.    Had  not  the  allies  shewn  so 
much  tenderness   for  the   town,  they 
might  have  spared  the  sacrifice  of  some 
hundreds  of  their  brave  soldiers.    They 
employed  infantiy  in  the  assault,  that 
the  city  might  not  be  utterly  destroyed. 
The  grand  work  was  now  nearly  accom- 
plished.   Obstinately  as  the  French  in 
general  defended  themselves,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  unable  to  withstand  the 
iron  masses  of  their  assailants.    They 
were  overthrown  in  all  quarters,  and 
driven  out  of  the  place.    The  streets, 
especially  ia  the  ettmiibei  were  etrewed 
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with  dcftd.  The  writer  often  counted 
eight  in  a  very  small  space.  In  about 
an  hour  you  might  venture  abroad  with- 
out dangeri  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
But  what  a  sight  now  met  the  eye  I  Leip- 
sicy  including  the  suburbs^  cannot  occupy 
an  area  of  much  less  than  one  (German) 
square  mile.  In  this  extent  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  not  covered  with  houses 
but  bore  evidence  of  the  saoguinair 
coDflict.  The  ground  vras  covernl  with 
carcases,  and  the  horses  were  particu- 
larly numerous.  The  nearer  you  ap- 
proached to  the  Ranstadt  gate,  toe 
thicker  lay  the  dead  bodies.  The  Ran- 
stadt causeway,  which  is  crossed  by 
what  is  called  the  Muhlgraben  (mill 
dam),  exhibited  a  spectacle  peculiarly 
horrid.  Men  and  horses  where  every 
where  to  be  seen ;  driven  into  the  water, 
they  had  found  their  grave  in  it,  and 
projected  in  hideous  groups  above  its 
surmce.  Here  the  storming  columns 
from  all  the  gates,  guided  by  the  flying 
foe,  had  for  the  most  part  united,  and 
had  found  a  sure  mark  for  every  shot  in 
the  closely  crowded  masses  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  most  dreadful  sight  of  all  was 
that  which  presented  itself  in  the  beau- 
tiful Richters  garden,  once  the  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  on  that  side  where  it 
joins  the  Elster.  There  the  cavalry  must 
nave  been  engaged ;  at  least  I  saw  there 
was  a  vast  number  of  French  cuirassiers 
lying  about.  All  along  the  bank,  heads, 
arms,  and  feet,  appeared  above  the  water. 
Numbers,  in  attempting  to  ford  the 
treacherous  river,  had  here  perished. 
People  were  then  just  engagea  in  col- 
lecting the  arms  that  had  been  thrown 
away  by  the  fugitives,  and  they  had 
already  formed  a  pile  of  them  exceeding 
the  height  of  a  man. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  proved  the 
death  wound  of  the  ill-gotten  power  of 
Buonapaite.  Bavaria  joined  the  alli- 
ance; and  the  remains  of  the  French 
forces  on  their  retreat  towards  the  Rhine, 
suffered  greatly  from  their  enemies. 
Switzerland  also  became  a  party  against 
France ;  and  from  this  country,  after 
having  conquered  the  whole  of  the  North 
of  Germany,  prince  Swartzenburg  entered 
the  French  territory. 

While  his  formidable  opponents  were 
invading  France  from  all  points.  Napo- 
leon had  recourse  to  his  never-iaihng 
ally,  the  conscription.     He  caused  a 


decree  to  be  issued  for  th«  Immrfiaie 
raising  and  equipment  of  300,000  addi- 
tional troops,  and  every  art  waa  aedn- 
lously  employed  to  animate  the  Ficndi 
people  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  aug- 
ment his  forces  and  supplies.  But  it 
now  appeared,  that  the  cnivabona  age  of 
enthusiasm  was  gone ;  and  the  glo^  of 
Napoleon  le  grand  was  stoking  in  the 
shade.  At  Brienne,  Troyes,  Sobaons, 
Laon,  and  Rheims,  severe  battles  were 
fought,  which  were  generally  £avoiiiable 
to  the  confederates.  The  btler  were 
making  rapid  advances  to  the  Fnsdi 
capital,  when  Buonu)arte  passed  his 
army  between  priuoe  oivartzcnbur^  and 
general  Bludier;  thus  pladog  humelf 
in  their  rear,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
them  back  towards  the  trontier.  This 
manonivre,  however,  proved  his  mia; 
for  the  allied  commanders  inslandy 
pressed  forward  on  Paris,  and  after 
fighting  a  battle  in  the  suburbs,  took 
posses^an  of  the  dty  by  cmpitulatioB. 
This  event  was  tmmemately  fcAlowed  by 
a  treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
sovereigns,  by  which  he  renounced  hb 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  Freach 
empire,  and  retirra  to  Elba.  How  far 
he  adhered  to  his  engagements,  Earope 
has  witnessed ;  and  the  results  of  ius 
desperate  enterprize  are  familiar  to  alL 
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One  day  visiting  the  docks,  mv  atlea* 
tion  was  arrested  by  a  smart  little  'Ha- 
dian-built  brig,  the  Astiea  of  Antigua, 
on  board  of  which,  at  the  moneat,  they 
were  occupied  in  sending  up  the  top- 
gallant yards.  Perceiving,  from  tlie 
usual  paucity  of  hands  in  these  vessel 
that  there  was  but  one  man  aloft  in  the 
fbre>top  to  bear  the  yard  off,  I  sptaag 
up  to  the  cross-trees,  rigged  the  upper 
yard-arm,  sung  out  to  sway  away,  ud 
with  all  the  familiar  nonchfdanoe  of  aa 
old  shipmate,  performed  my  part  so 
dexterously,  that  on  coming  down,  the 
captain,  who  had  witnessed  ray  mov^ 
ments,  called  me  aft,  and  after  a  few 
enquiries,  demanded  if  I  slmuld  like  to 
sail  witli  him,  offering  me  the  berth  of 
cabin-^boy,  and  twenty  shillings  a  moaib. 
My  ambition,  however,  soared  a  step 
above  this,  and  I  at  once  told  him  I 
preferred  being  a  seaman,  and  would 
willingly  go  bdbre  the  matt  for  fifteen. 
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Young  as  I  wbs,  he  doied  with  my  offer, 
but  was  too  generous  to  reduce  the 
wages  first  ofierM. 

1  was  then  only  tweWe  years  old,  hut, 
already  quite  an  independent  personage, 
coDchided  the  contract  without  my  g<N)d 
aunt's  knowledge  or  participation.  At 
first  she  seemed  to  regret  the  step  I  had 
taken,  but  knowing  that  it  was  useless 
to  remonstrate,  she  set  about  preparing 
my  kit  for  the  TOjrage,  an  undertaking 
not  quite  so  complicated  or  laborious  as 
rigging  or  fitting  out  a  three-dedcer,  for 
Heaven  knows  I  was  not  overburthened 
with  superfluities. 

The  orig,  being  a  prime  sailer,  was 
insured  to  run  it  out.  We  were  not 
long  getting  ready  for  sea,  and  sailing 
with  a  fair  wind  soon  reached  Madeira, 
which  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful countries  I  had  ever  visited. 
Here  we  remained  a  few  days  to  take  in 
a  supply  of  wine,  and  proceeding  on 
our  voyage,  ran  -down  before  a  brisk 
trade-wind  with  fine  weather,  all  pro- 
mising a  prosperous  termination  to  the 
passage,  until  within  about  a  day's  sail 
of  our  destination.  During  die  night 
we  stood  under  easy  sail,  anxiously 
awaiting,  with  the  opening  dawn,  the 
announcement  of  land. 

The  fates,  however,  ordered  it  other- 
wise :  day-break,  instead  of  the  ^^n 
valleys  and  smiling  hills  of  Antigua, 
only  disclosed  to  us  two  whacking 
rakish-looking  ships,  evidently  cruiseri, 
close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack, 
under  all  the  canvass  they  could  carry, 
right  a-head ;  these,  the  captain,  an  ex- 
perienced clever  fellow,  soon  pronounced, 
by  the  sinister  cut  of  their  gibs,  to  be 
French  frigates.  We  instandy  luffed 
close  op  to  the  vrind,  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dent tmit  the  enemy  had  the  advantage 
on  this  point  of  aailinc,  and  as  dead 
before  it  vras  considered  the  'Mudian's 
forte,  the  captain  watching  their  ma- 
nceuvres,  and  observing  mem  widely 
apart  on  opposite  tacks,  determined,  as 
a  dernier  renori^  to  bother  them,  by 
making  a  dash  between  them.  Accord- 
ingly, suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
helm  was  up  in  a  moment,  the  studding- 
sails  spread  on  both  sides,  and  every 
»titch  that  would  draw  packed  on  her. 
They  were  not  slow  in  following  the 
movement,  getting  soon  into  our  wake 
at  a  guDHihot  distance,  and  opening  a 


fire  firom  their  bow  chasers;  nevertheless, 
we  kept  our  distance,  and  held  them  a 
tug  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  from 
the  enemy's  trimming,  or  some  other 
cause,  one  of  them  began  to  overiiaul  us. 
Seeing  this,  we  lufied-to,  so  as  to  bring 
the  wind  on  the  quarter,  keeping  the  lee 
studding-sails  ail  ready  for  setting  again, 
and  as  soon  as  our  pursuer  had  trimmed 
after  us,  we  changed  our  course,  bringing 
the  wind  on  the  opposite  quarter,    lliis, 
as  we  could  mancBuvre  more  rapidly 
than  a  larger  ship,  so  teased  the  Fxenclv- 
man,that  (seeing  the  day  vras  closing  in, 
and  fearing  to  lose  us  in  the  darkness) 
he  suddenly  rounded  to  and  let  flv  his 
whole  broadside.    This  settled  the  busi- 
ness; an  unludcy  shot,  but  for  which 
there  is  litde  doubt  we  should  have  got 
away,  having  knocked  away  our  main- 
top-mast, we  hove-to,  and  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  national 
frigate  La  Pens^,  a  fine  new  ship  of 
forty-six  guns ;  her  consort  proved  to  be 
Le  Thetis,  carrying  also  forty-six  guns. 
It  being  nearly  dark  when  we  got  on 
board   the  former,  we  were  instantly 
thrust  down  the    fore-hold,  which  we 
already  found  so  occupied  by  a  number 
of  our  captive  countiymen,  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  move,  and  I  found 
myself  so  hustled  and  kicked  about  in 
my  endeavours  to  nestle  for  the  night, 
that  I  was  at  lensth  fain  to  coil  myself 
away  as  well  as  I  could  between  two 
large  purchase-blocks.    Here  I  remained 
till  morning,  melted  by  the  heat,  intensely 
augmented  by  a  large  oven  in  full  occu- 
pation  with  the   officers'    bread,  wet 
through  with  peispiration,  and  suffering 
the  most  intolerable  thirst.    When  at 
length  permitted   to  mount  on  deck, 
under  a  guard  of  marines,  I  inhaled  the 
pure  breath  of  Heaven,  I  then  felt  there 
were  luxuries,  indiscriminately  shared  by 
the  creatures  of  a  kind  Providence,  which 
no  rank  and  fortune  could — as  with  so 
many  others  of  its  blessings — entirely 
monopolize,  but  which  the  unthinking, 
pampered  mass  of  mankind  cannot  ap- 
preciate.   Sweet,  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity!    Notwithstanding  our  abuse 
and  vituperation  of  hard-featured  and 
ugly  old  mother  Evil,  there  is  no  doubt, 
after  all,  that  she  is  often  the  parent  of 
the  lovely  genius  of  Good;  to  what  ex- 
tent the  one  may  exist  vrithout  the  other, 
it  is  for  casuists  to  determine. 
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But  I  am  getting  in  the  doudt.  Oar  | 
captain  making  iDlerest  for  my  enlafge- 
ment,  I  was  allowed  to  remain  with  him, 
and  soon  had  the  range  of  the  whole 
ship,  unnoticed.  The  obsenrations  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  disci- 
pline and  interior  economy  of  French 
men-of-war,  subsequently  compared  with 
our  own,  have  given  me  such  a  contempt 
for  the  former,  that  I  should  never  feel 
doubtful  of  the  result  of  any  conBict 
between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations, 
when  there  was  any  thing  tike  an  ap- 
proximation to  an  equality  of  force. 

The  crew  of  tlie  Pens^  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a 
g^reat  portion  of  whom  were  blacks  or 
mulattoes.  They  were  clothed  in  the 
spoils  of  the  vessels  they  had  plundered, 
and  in  all  tlie  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
scarce  any  two  being  dressed  alike,  and 
they  constituted  as  ferocious  and  motley 
a  gang  as  (save  the  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage in  the  first  cruiser  under  Ad- 
miral iVoah)  ever  congregated  on  the 
decks  of  a  ship ;  the  whole  affording  a 
fine  specimen  of  liberty  and  equality, 
for  they  ate,  drank,  played  cards,  and 
even  dressed  their  hair  on  the  quarter- 
deck. The  infliction  of  the  lash  or  other 
systematic  corporal  punishment  was  pro- 
hibited. An  individual  having  been  de- 
tected in  a  theft  by  the  commander,  the 
only  penalty  he  sufiered  was  a  sound 
kicking  and  cufiing  by  the  latter  on  the 
quarter-deck,  with  a  plentiful  volley  of 
abuse  for  thus  disgracing  'Ma  grande 
nation.''  The  black  gun-room-cook, 
however,  attended  table  with  our  cap- 
tain's shirts  on  his  back  with  impunity. 
Tho  oflic'ers  messed  in  common,  but  each 
individual  furnished  and  brought  to  table 
his  own  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
napkin.  Save  those  of  the  gun-room 
and  cabin,  there  was  not  a  bed  or  ham- 
mork  on  board,  the  crew  planking  it  in 
their  clothes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  mustered  nearly  one  hundred  in  the 
sick  list,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that 
two  or  three  individuals  were  not  con- 
signed to  the  deep. 

The  two  ships  had  been  cruising 
nearly  two  months,  some  fifty  leagues  to 
windward  of  the  islands;  had  taken 
twelve  vessels,  English  and  American—- 
ibr  they  made  no  distinction  between 
the  two  nations---aiid  bad  about  ninety 


pritonen  each  on  botrd,  who  wm 
strictly  guarded  fay  day,  and  eon&ned  ia 
the  fore-hold  by  night.  One  of  these,  a 
young  English  scsunan  of  the  aanM  of 
John  Edwards,  having  served  the  gnaicr 
part  of  his  time  in  the  Bourdeaux  trade, 
spoke  the  French  language  ao  flosntly, 
that  the  captain  and  offioeim  oonid  sot 
be  persuadea  he  was  not  a  natniaUbom 
FrMichman,  and — it  will  acareely  be 
cradited— he  was  actually  tied  up  wiik 
his  clothes  on,  and  flogged  wkh  poiali 
by  tvro  boatswain's  males,  one  oa  eae^ 
side,  until  he  fainted,  to  esaoit  a  coafes* 
sion  to  tliat  effect. 

The  oelebration  of  the  anniversaiy  of 
the  death  of  their  unfortunate  Kiag, 
Louis  XVI.  was  quite  a  fesUvi^;  ihc 
ships  were  gaily  droned  out  in  flsgs  aad 
streamers,  and  wine  and  brandy  acR 
distributed  among  the  crew,  who,  mas- 
tering aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  firalniMd 
with  the  officers,  singing  the  Afarseittm 
Cn  tra,  and  other  repuhlicaa  aoags  in 
full  chorus,  and  dancing  thecaiamagaole 
the  whole  day ;  while  the  vrrelched  pri- 
soners, neidected,  were  pent  up  ia  the 
fore-hold,  half  suffocated  for  waal  ef 
fresh  air. 

The  following  morning,  we  (eU  in  wiih 
an  American  schooner,  laden  wiih  Kvt 
stock  and  other  supplies;  these  were 
transferred  to  the  two  ships  befbft  the 
astonished  Yankee  could  well  look  aboal 
him;  his  generous  visitofi  modestly, 
however,  d^lined  to  famish  himwiik 
their  names.  The  first  lieutonaat  had  a 
son  on  board  about  my  own  age,  Jtkfped 
**  le  petit  Louis.*'  Monsieur  Loais  and 
I  soon  became  great  cronies,  but  aaiioasl 
pretensions  occasioning  a  breach  betwtta 
us,  we  frequently  came  to  the  snalrh. 
wrestling  and  endeavouring  to  get  earh 
other  down,  by  mutual  oonaeat  t^  paitj 
thrown  being  considered  the  vanqai^sd. 
These  scuffles  were  preceded  in  form  by 
hoisting  the  colours  of  oar  lespeuan 
nations,  patched  together  out  of  the 
tailor's  clippings,  and  imitating  a  caa- 
nonading  with  our  mouths.  Oa  the 
last,  as  on  many  others  of  these  occa- 
sions, I  came  off  the  conqueror,  ihoogh 
I  had  good  reason  to  acclaim,  **  aaoiher 
such  a  victory,  and  I  am  ratned  ;**  for 
pitching  poor  Louis  head*fbremost  dowa 
the  afWr^tchway,  I  nearly  brake  hb 
nei-Jc,  for  which  his  viadictiva  Irtber 
ha?ing  ordoad  at  a  aoand  fingynft,  I 
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forthwith  wmducttd  to  the  forecaitle, 
stretched  overacapstan-bar,  and  through 
the  inednim  of  a  theepikia  cat,  received 
my  allowance. 

About  five  weeks  after  our  capture, 
the  (Kgates  standing  in  need  of  suppHes, 
&c.  bore  up  under  all  sail  for  Gusda- 
loupe,  and  the  next  morning  found  ns 
beoAlmed  about  four  miles  north  of 
Basse-Terre;  thtis  we  lay  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  the  sails  flapping  to  the 
mast,  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  line-of-battle  ship  rounding 
the  south-west  point  of  the  bay  with  a 
staggering  breeze,  created  no  small  panic. 
She  had  reached  nearly  within  gun-shot, 
but  keeping  too  close  in,  with  a  view  of 
putting  us  off,  the  breeze  failed  them ; 
meanwhile  a  number  of  small  craft 
coming  out  to  assist,  took  the  two  ships 
in  tow,  and  they  were  soon  safe  imder 
the  batteries. 

We  were  immediately  landed,  and 
lodged  in  an  old  church  in  the  town  of 
Basse^Terre.  Here  our  allowance  con- 
sisted of  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sour  black  bread,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  beef,  pork,  or  cod-fish, 
alternately ;  the  latter  we  were  obliged 
to  swallow  raw,  being  too  rotten  to  stand 
boiling,  and,  but  for  the  humanity  of  the 
planters,  who  sometimes  sent  us  a  supply 
of  yams  or  plantains,  we  might  have 
stanred. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  about  one 
hundred  of  us  were  embarked  on  board 
a  schooner,  to  be  exchanged;  and  in 
two  hours  from  our  quitting  the  prison, 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  on  board 
an  English  ship,  I'Aimable,  of  thirty-six 
guns.  We  stood  for  the  Saintes,  and 
the  following  day  were  transferred  to  the 
Vanguard,  of  seventy-four  guns,  lying  at 
anchor  there.  Quitting  the  Saintes,  we 
proceeded  to  Fort  Koyal,  Martinico, 
where  myself  and  three  other  of  the 
smallest  boys  having  been  selected  by 
Captain  George  Wilson,  of  the  Bellona, 
seventy- four,  we  were  sent  on  board  that 
ship.  No  sooner  had  we  mounted  the 
side,  than  we  were  made  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  our  respeciive  agility  by 
running  a  race  to  the  maintop-gallant 
mast-head.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to 
win,  which  gained  me  the  kind  notice  of 
the  captain,  who,  giving  me  a  glass  of 
wine  and  an  orange,  placed  me  under 
the  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  maintap, 


a  fine  smart  fellow,  thioe  boatswain  of  a 
fHgate. 

Never,  before  or  since,  have  I  seen  a 
finer  specimen  of  the  genuine  British 
man-of-war's  man,  than  was  exhibited 
by  the  mess  of  which  Jack  Gore  was  the 
head ;  they  were  fourteen  in  number,  all 
maintop- men,  and  messed  between  the 
third  and  fourth  guns  in  the  starboard 
bay.  Long  previous  service  together  in 
a  forty-four  gun  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  had  established  a  fraternity  among 
them  of  the  strongest  kind.  Jack's  in- 
fluence and  ascendancy  over  his  mess- 
mates were  remarkable ;  his  advice  and 
example  were  followed  with  a  truly 
filial  respect,  and  no  father  could  have 
felt  prouder  of  his  family,  or  more  hurt 
at  any  irregularity,  than  Jack  Gore. 
When  rigged  for  muster  or  for  shore, 
each  individual,  with  a  tie  of  half  a 
fathom  hanging  down  his  back,  their 
manly  bronzed  countenances  shaded  by 
long  side-locks,  surmounted  by  a  neat 
tarpaulin  or  straw  hat,  In  their  blue 
jackets  and  wide  duck  trowsers,  the 
latter  fluttering  in  the  gale,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  tossing  their  oars  in  the  barge, 
nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic than  their  appearance. 


COPENHAGEN,  THE  CHARGEa  THAT  CAR- 
AIED  WELLINGTON  AT  WATERLOO. 

He  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  prime 
on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Duke 
(then  and  still  a  man  of  iron)  rode  him 
for  seventeen  hours  and  a  half,  vrithout 
dismounting.  When  his  Grace  got  off 
he  patted  him,  and  the  horse  kicked,  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  brave  rider,  as  it 
proved  that  he  was  not  beaten  by  that 
tremendous  day's  work.  After  his  re- 
turn, a  paddock  was  assigned  to  him, 
in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  most  perfect  comfort  that  can  be 
imagined ;  fed  twice  a  day  (latterly  up- 
on  oats  broken  for  him),  with  a  com- 
fortable stable  to  retire  to,  and  a  rich 
pasture  in  which  to  range.  The  late 
amiable  Duchess  used  regularly  to  feed 
him  with  bread,  and  this  kindness  had 
given  him  the  habit  (especially  after  her 
death)  of  approaching  every  lady  with 
the  most  conHding  familiarity.  He  had 
been  a  fine  animal,  of  middle  size,  and 
of  a  chestnut  colour ;  but  latterly  he  ex- 
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hibited  an  interetting  specimen  «f  natu- 
ral decay,  in  a  state  asi  nearly  that  of 
nature  as  can  well  be  found  in  a  civilized 
country.    He  had  lost  an  eye  from  age, 
and  had  become  lean  and  feeble,  and,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  approached  even 
a  casual  visitor,  there  was  something  of 
the  demand  of  sympathy,  the  appeal  of 
human  kindness,  which  one  has  so  often 
obMrved  from  a  very  old  dog  towards 
his  master.      Poor  Copenha^,  who, 
when  alive,  furnished  so  many  t^iques 
from  his  mane  and  tail  to  enthusiastic 
young  ladies,  who  had  his  hair  set  in 
brooches  and  rings,  was,  after  being  in- 
terred with  military  honours,  dug  up  by 
some  miscreant  (never,  I  believe,  dis- 
covered), and  one  of  his  hoofii  cut  off,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  for  a  memorial,  al- 
though one  that  would  hardly  go  m  the 
compass  of  a  ring. 


INTRCPIDITY  OF  ENGLISH  SAILORS. 

Lauriston  told  me,  amongst  other 
anecdotes  relative  to  Napoleon's  sojourn 
at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intrepidity  on  the  part  of 
two  English  sailors.     These  men  had 
been  prisoners  at  Verdun,  which  was  the 
most  considerable  depot  of  English  pri- 
soners in  France  at  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.     They  effected  their 
eiKiape  from    Verdun,   and  arrived  at 
Boulogne  without  having  been  disco- 
vered on  the  road,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  with  which  all  the   English 
were  watched.    They  remained  at  Bou- 
](^ne  for  some  time,  destitute  of  mone^T) 
and  without  beinff  able  to  effect  their 
escape.    Tliey  had  no  hope  of  getting 
aboard  a  boat,  on  account  of  tlie  strict 
watch  that  was  kept  upon  vessels  of 
every  kind.    These  two  sailors  made  a 
boat  of  litde  pieces  of  wood,  which  they 
put  together  as  well  as  they  could,  having 
no  other  tools  than  their  knives.    They 
covered  it  with  a  piece  of  sail-cloth.    It 
was  only  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  not 
much  longer ;   and  was  so  light  that  a 
man  could  easily  carry  it  on  his  should- 
ers.   So  powerful  a  passion  is  the  love 
of  home  and  liberty  I     Sure  of  being 
shot  if  they  were   discovered,  almost 
equally  sure  of  being  drowned  if  they 
effected  their  escape,  they,  nevertheless, 
resolved  to  attempt  crossing  the  channel 
in  their  fragile  skiff.      Perceiving  an 


English  frigate  wiAtn  ti^i  ni  die  coast, 
they  poshM  off,  and  endeKvoomd  to 
reach  her.    They  had  not  gone  a  hvn- 
dred  toiaes  from  the  shores  wfaea  ihty 
were  perceived  by  the  cttstom-licMse  offi- 
cers, who  set  out  in  fMrnnit  of  thcs, 
and  brought  them  back  again.     TW 
news  of  Uds  adventure  aproMl  dnno^ 
the  camp,  where  the  eztraordioarf  cou- 
rage of  the  two  saikxn  was  the  snbjiefli 
of  general  remark.     The  cttenmsiaKe 
reached  the  emperor'a  ears.    He  wisbed 
to  see  the  men,  and  they  were  ooadeetBi 
to  his  presence  along  wiih  their  fitde 
boat   Napoleon,  whoM  iBagiiiali0a«B& 
struck  by  ever^  thingeKtraordiiiarryeODU 
not  conceal  his  surprise  at  so  bold  apo- 
ject,  undertaken  vnth  sodi  feeble  ■hbbs 
of  execution.    ''  Is  it  really  tme,"  wtiA 
the  emperor  to  them,  '^thai  yea  thooglkt 
of  crossing  the  sea  in  this?**    '^Sr,'* 
said  they,  *'  if  you  doubt  it,  give  as  leave 
to  go,  and  you  shall  see  us  depart.*  ^  I 
will.     You  are  bold  and  enteiMtwaig 
men;  I  admire  courage  wbereveri aMtt 
with  it.     But  you  shall  not  baxard  year 
lives.    You  are  at  liberty,  and  more  t^ 
that,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  patonhoarl 
an  English  ship.    When  yga  icteta  lo 
London,  tell  bow  I  esteem  bmse  bmb, 
even  when  they  are  my  enemiea.**  Rapp, 
who,  with  Lauriston,  Doroc,  aad  onay 
others,  were  present  at  this  scene,  «eie 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  cflapciiiff*s 
generosity.    If  the  men  had  aoc  heea 
brought  before  him,  they  would  latve 
been  shot  as  spies,  instead  of  whhii 
they  obtained  tneir  liberty.     This  rir* 
cumstance  was  one  of  those  which  laaie 
the  strongest  impression  on  Nspoleos, 
and  he  recollected  it  when  at  Sc.  Helms, 
in  one  of  his  conversations  with  M.  de 
Las  Cases. — Bowrriemnt's  L^  of 
parte. 


So  late  as  1802,  the  King  of  Sweden 
engaged  some  British  surgeons  to  scrvr 
in  nil  ships  of  iM*ar ;  their  perpleiity  aad 
mortification  may  be  imagined,  on  findia; 
that  they  were  expect^  to  »ha«e  the 
whole  ship's  company,  as  a  duty  bekotr- 
ing  to  their  station. 


London  :->Piinted  by  Joskpb 
Edwanl-street,  flamjMsfeAd-road. 
William  Ma«k  C&^aK,  No.l9» 
PatemoBter.row ;  and  w»j  tw 
all  llookseUen  Is  town  Mia  coatttry 


Last.  K*-  *. 
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TALES  OF  THE  WARS: 

fo.90.]  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  33,  1837.  [Price  i 

SIR  SAMUEL  HOOD'S  ACTION  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN 
ADMIRAL  HONICKHOFF. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year,  IBOS,  an 
enpedition  was  filled  oul,  niih  the  view 
ofiaking  or  destroying  the  Uuisian  Seet 
in  the  Bailie.  It  accordingly  sailed 
from  Yarmouth,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  James  Saumarez  and  Sir  Riuhnrd 
Keates,  on  ihe  lOih  of  May.  The  naval 
force  coniisied  of  nine  mil  of  the  line, 
five  frigales,  lix  sloops,  and  Ihirteen 
gun-brigs,  nitii  upwards  of  two  hundred 
sail  of  Iransporls,  will)  Iroops  ;  eighty  of 
wliich  bad  horses  on  board.  Several 
gun-boats  accompanied  the  expedition, 
built  upon  a  nen  constmnion,  drawing 
only  two  feet  water,  and  carrying  a  long 
eighteen- pounder  and  a  rarronade. 

Sir  James  Sauroarez  furmed  a  junction 
with  ihe  Swedish  Heel,  in  the  Baltic ;  : 
but  il  was  not  till  August,  that  any  pro-  I 
ceedings  of  importance  look  place.    Sir 


Samuel  Hood,  who  commanded  the  Cen- 
taur, addressed  a  letter  to  his  comman- 
der-in-chief, on  tlie  27ih  of  that  monih; 
in   which   he   stales,  that   the  Russian 

auadron,  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
miral  HonickhofT,  after  being  chased 
thirty-four  hours  by  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty's squadron,  under  Rear-admiral 
NauckhofT,  accompanied  by  the  Centaur 
and  Implacable, had  been  forced  to  take 
shellCT  in  ihe  port  of  Rogenwick,  willi 
the  loss  of  one  ship  of  74  guns.  The 
Russian  squadron  appeared  off  Oro 
Rood  on  the  23rd.  The  arrangemenl  for 
uuilting  that  anchorage,  after  his  Swedish 
Majesty's  ships  from  JungFur  Sound  had 
joined  Rear-admiral  NauckhofT,  were 
completed  on  the  evening  of  the  34th, 
Early  llie  next  morning  ihe  whole  force 
put  to  sea ;  soou  after  the  Rusiiaa  Heel 
29 
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was  discOTered  off  Hango  Udd,  wind 
N.E.  every  sail  was  presMd  by  his  Swe- 
dish Majesty's  squadron.  From  the 
superior  sailing  of  the  Centaur  and  Im- 
placable, they  were  soon  in  advance ;  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  the  enemy  were 
not  &r  off,  in  disorder.  On  the  3Gthy 
about  five  o*clock,  the  Implacable  was 
able  to  bring  the  lee  wardmost  line  of  battle 
ship  to  close  action  ;  although  the  ene- 
my sship  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery, 
she  was  silenced  in  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes; and  only  the  near  aporoach  of 
the  enemy's  whole  fleet  could  nave  pre- 
vented her  then  fhllinff  into  our  hands, 
her  colours  and  pendant  being  both 
down.  The  Russian  Admiral  having 
sent  a  fiigale  to  tow  the  disabled  ship, 
again  hauled  his  wind,  and  the  Implaca- 
ble being  ready  to  midte  sail,  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  immediately  gave  chase,  and  soon 
obliged  the  fHgate  to  cast  off  her  tow, 
when  the  Russian  Admiral  was  again 
under  the  necessity  to  support  her  by 
several  of  his  line  of  battle  snips  bearing 
down;  and  Sir  S.  Hood  had  every  pros- 
pect of  thus  bringing  on  a  general  action ; 
to  avoid  which  the  Russian  Admiral 
availed  himself  of  a  favourable  slant  of 
windy  and  entered  the  port  of  Rogers- 
wick.  The  ship  engaaed  by  the  Impla- 
cablci  having  fallen  to  leeward,  grounded 
on  a  shoal  at  the  entrance  of  tne  port ; 
there  being  then  some  swell.  Sir  S. 
Hood  had  a  hope  she  must  have  been 
destroyed;  but  the  wind  moderating 
towaras  the  evening,  she  appeared  to 
ride  at  anchor,  and  exertions  were  made 
to  repair  her  damage.  At  sun-set,  find- 
ing tne  swell  abated,  and  boats  sent  by 
the  Russian  fleet  to  tow  her  into  port. 
Sir  S.  Hood  directed  Captain  Webley  to 
stand  in  and  endeavour  to  cut  her  off. 
The  boats  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  the  enemy's  ship  was  just 
entering  the  port,  when  the  Centaur  had 
the  good  fortune  to  lay  her  on  board ; 
her  bowsprit  taking  the  Centaur's  fore- 
rigging,  sne  swept  along  with  her  bow 
grazing  the  muzzle  of  her  guns,  which 
was  the  only  signal  for  their  discharge, 
and  the  enemy's  bows  were  drove  in  by 
this  raking  fire.  When  the  bowspnt 
came  to  the  roizen-rigging.  Sir  S.  Hood 
ordered  it  to  be  lasned;  this  was  per* 
formed,  in  a  most  steady  manner,  by  the 
exertions  of  Captain  Webley,  Lieutenant 
Lawless,  Mr.  IStrode,  the  master,  and 


other  brave  men,  under  a  heavy  in 
of  musquetry,  by  which  LieatenaBl  Liw- 
Wu  was  severely  woimdad.  Noifaiag 
could  withstand  the  cool  and  dLMummai 
Are  of  the  marines  under  Capiaia  B^lir 
and  the  other  officers,  as  well  as  te  te 
from  the  Centaur's  atem-ckasa  guns; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  CapCaiA  Maitin 
now  ancborad  his  ship  in  a  pootioa  lo 
heave  the  Centaur  off,  after  she  and  iW 
prise  had  gtoundadi  which  was  liHia- 
nately  eflbeiMl  at  tha  moaitiil  two  oCthe 
enemy's  ships  were  sem  nadsr  ssd, 
standing  tovraids  them,  but  utwilid  ss 
they  saw  the  ships  eitriealed  Iraai  ihif 
dtrooulty.  Hie  prise  proved  to  he  the 
Sewolod,  of  74  guns»  Captain  Rodaeff ; 
she  had  so  mudi  water  In  her,  aadhoB^ 
fhst  on  shore,  after  takinir  oot  ike  prina- 
era  and  wounded  men,  Sir  S.  Hood  wai 
obliged  togiveordenforherbctagbHW; 
which  servioe  was  coinplelily  aAotod 
under  the  direction  of  iJeutenaal  Bid- 
dulph,  of  the  Centaur,  by  ■eren  oVbek 
in  tne  momina. 

In  this  action  we  shall  aae  mmk  lo 
imitate  and  admire:  the  oheee  wea  lo 
windward;  two  British  saveaQf^Ann 
led  up  the  Swedish  fleet  in  puisdl  of 
a  superior  enemy ;  only  the  two  Briiisli 
ships  wen  able  to  get  into  aelion  widk 
the  rear  of  that  enemy,  from  wtuoh  ihty 
cut  off  and  oaptured  one  ship  of  the  liae; 
the  Swedish  fleet,  by  their  prsasnea^  evi- 
deotly  contributing  to  the  daftmt.  The 
Centaur  had  three  killed  and  twity- 
seven  wounded ;  the  Implacable  six 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  TV 
force  of  the  Swedes,  on  that  dar,  naia 
Admiral  Nauckhoff,  amounted  to  in 
sail  of  the  line. 

Of  this  action,  and  the  prefiauDHy 
movements,  the  following  Russian  ottdsl 
account  was  subsequently  publtibed  :— 
*<  On  the  9th  of  August,  Adnural  Ho- 
nickhoff  set  sail  from  Hangudd  with  hb 
squadron,  composed  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line  and  nine  frigates,  for  Jungfor  Souad, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  ihe 
enemy's  position,  and  to  form  his  pha 
of  operations.  He  found  the  maeufi 
fleet  at  anchor  in  Jungfur  Sound,  assoag 
the  cliflls,  consisting  of  e^teea  sail, 
partly  line  of  battle  ships,  and  partly 
frigates.  Admiral  Honickhoff  was 
cruisin^off  Jungfur  Sound  until  ihe  lSdi» 
when  his  headmost  ship  made  the  s%Bal 
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that  the  eacn/t  fleet  ««•  weigbisg 
anohor.  Admiml  Uoaickhoff  immedi- 
attly  deteched  a  eerveite  to  obserre  the 
eoeniy'i  mavemente,  fonned  hie  fleet  in 
order  of  bettle,  end  beat  about  to  the 
eMtwardy  in  order  not  to  be  cut  off  ftom 
hie  porty  detennised  to  give  battle* 

'^The  nme  day  the  enemy'i  fleet 
was  obierved  from  the  raaet-heady  work- 
ing towards  our  squadron,  in  company 
with  two  English  sail  of  the  line*  Ad- 
miral Honiekhoiff  resolved  to  attack  the 
enemy  the  following  day,  and  beat  about 
the  whole  nighti  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
wind.  At  break  of  day,  being  off  Baltic 
Port,  he  disoovtred  to  leewara  the  eoe- 
roy's  fleet,  composed  of  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line  mid  five  laige  frigates ;  among 
the  former  were  two  English  ships,  one 
of  which  was  a  three-decker,  and  bore 
the  Admiral's  pendant,  and  the  other 
wee  a  two-decker,  of  the  Israest  size,  end 
among  the  Swedish  was  also  a  three- 
decker.  The  enemy's  van,  headed  by  two 
English  sail  of  the  line,  weared  our  rear, 
and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
two  £ngbsh  shi{>8  attacked  successively 
the  stemmost  ship  of  our  line,  Sewolod, 
which  had  somewhat  fillea  to  leeward. 
When  Admiral  Honickhoff  saw  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  he  bore  down 
on  him  with  the  whole  of  his  squadron. 
The  English  fearful  to  be  cut  off  from 
their  line,  tacked  and  were  followed  by 
the  Swedes.  Captain  Rudnew,  com- 
mander of  the  Sewolod,  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  b»t  off  twice  the  enemv's 
attack,  but  suffered  considerably  in  bis 
rigging.  The  main-top  mast  and  yard 
were  shattered  by  the  enemy's  Are,  the 
fore-top  gallant  mast  was  split,  and  tlie 
Bewokxl  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
her  place  In  the  line,  of  which  Captain 
Rudnew  informed  the  commander-in- 
chief  by  signal.  Admiml  Honickhoff, 
who  witnessed  the  above  fiscts,  nermitted 
him  to  run  into  Baltic  Port,  and  a  frigate 
Gonvoved  him  thither.  By  tliis  means 
our  Ime,  before  a  general  engagement 
oould  be  commenced,  had  lost  one  ship ; 
and  another,  the  Sevemga  Swesda  (NoHh 
Star),  received  on  a  sudden  so  much 
damage  in  her  fere-top  mast,  that  she 
would  not  cany  her  fore-top  sail,  and 
was  consequently  also  disabled  diily  to 
mfintain  her  plaJee  in  the  line. 

**  By  this  ciretmistanee  the  enemy 
gamed  a  great  superienty  of  stmgthy 


and  Admiral  Iloniokhoff  found  it  accord- 
ingly expedient  to  stand  with  his  squad- 
ron off  Baltic  Port  The  enemy  stood 
in  QOQiequenoe  thereof,  on  the  same 
course,  keeping  their  wind;  and  the 
English  ships  displayed  all  their  skillt  o 
cut  off  our  damaged  Uup,  the  Sewolod* 
which  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  up 
with  our  line.  In  order  to  frustrate  this 
plan  of  the  enemy,  Admiral  Honickhoff 
made  signal  for  the  rear  to  cover  the  said 
ship,  and  afford  her  all  possible  assist- 
ance ;  but  owing  to  her  having  fallen 
considerably  to  the  leeward,  she  was 
not  able,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions 
made  by  her  own  commander,  as  well 
as  by  the  captains  of  the  other  ships,  to 
round  the  north-point  of  Baltic  Port,  and 
enter  that  harbour  in  company  with  the 
reet  of  our  ships,  but  was  necessitated  to 
drop  anohor  on  the  north  side  of  this 
island,  dose  in  with  the  shore. 

'*  In  the  meantime  the  commander- 
in-chief  entered  the  above  port,  brought 
up  in  line  of  battle,  and  made  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  repuUe  the  enemy ; 
who,  however,  made  no  attack,  but 
stood  out  at  sea  with  his  whole  fleet. 

**  Admiral  Honickhoff  immediately 
ordered  those  experienced  officers,  Cap- 
tain^'lieutenant  Miniskoy.  and  Fuludjew 
to  put  off  with  all  the  row-boats  of  the 
squadron,  to  the  assislanoe  of  the  Se- 
wolod, and  to  endeavour  to  bring  her 
back  to  the  fleet.  These  two  gallant 
officers  used  tlieir  best  efforts  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  two  English  ships  of 
the  line  coming  up,  successively  attacked 
the  Sewolod  and  diipersed  the  row*boats, 
whichCaptain-lieutenant  Mioiskoy,  how- 
ever, succeeded  lo  rally,  and  rejoined 
with  them  the  squadron. 

**  Captain  Rudnew,  undbmayed  by 
their  retreat,  continued  to  make  the  most 
vigorous  resistance,  constantly  and  closely 
engaged  vrith  one  of  the  two  English 
ships,  which  suffered  severely,  and  the 
slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides ;  nor 
would  the  conflict  have  been  ended,  but 
vrith  the  total  destruction  of  the  comba- 
tants, had  not  the  other  English  ship 
also  come  up  with  the  Sewolod  and 
given  his  broadside,  by  which  she  was 
completely  disabled  from  continuing  the 
contest  any  longer.  It  was  but  thoi 
that  the  English  were  able  to  reader 
diemselvea  masteni  of  the  Sewolod,  or 
lather  her  wieek  covered  with   deud 
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bodies ;  fifty-six  of  her  crew  stved  them  • 
selves  by  swimming,  and  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  English.  Rear- 
admiral  Hood,  has  sent  back  thirty-seven 
of  them,  who  were  wounded,  and  states 
that  the  loss  on  board  the  two  English 
ships  has  also  been  very  great." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Russian 
squadron  remained  closely  blockaded ; 
but  as  it  was,  from  the  position  which  it 
had  secured,  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  English,  all  hopes  of  farther  capture 
were  deemed  useless,  and  the  blockade 
was  relinquished. 


DREADFUL  SCENES  IN  A  STORMED  TOWN. 

After  the  British  troops  had  obtained 
possession  of  Badajoz,  Major  O'Connor, 
sickened  with  the  scenes  of  drunken  riot 
which  everywhere  met  the  eye,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  outskirts,  only  to  be- 
come an  involuntary  actor  in  another 
scene  of  bloodshed  equally  revolting. 
The  story  is  given  in  his  own  words. 

I  turned  down  an  unfrequented  lane. 
I  remembered  that  a  lamp  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  had  formerly  burned 
at  the  comer,  but  of  course  it  had  been 
unattended  to  during  the  horrors  of  the 
past  night.  Not  fifty  paces  from  the 
entrance,  a  dead  man  lay  upon  his  face. 
1  looked  at  the  body  carelessly — ^life  was 
scarcely  extinct,  for  the  blood  was  oozing 
from  an  immense  wound  in  the  back ; 
and  as  the  jacket  was  still  smoking,  the 
musket  of  the  assassin  had  probably 
been  touching  the  wretched  man,  when 
the  murderer  discharged  it.  It  was  the 
corpse  of  a  dragoon ;  he,  of  course,  had 
stolen  into  the  town  for  plunder,  and  the 
unhappy  delinquent  paid  a  deep  penalty 
for  his  crime.  He  held  a  loaded  pistol 
in  his  hand.  I  wrenched  it  from  his 
grasp  with  difficulty ;  for  even  in  death 
he  clutched  it.  I  was  now  better  armed, 
and  I  hurried  down  the  lane  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sallyport. 

This  unpretending  quarter  appeared 
to  have  partially  escaped  the  ravages 
to  which  the  better  portion  of  the  town 
bad  been  exposed.  Only  a  few  of  the 
outer  doors  were  broken  in,  and  mo- 
mently as  I  proceeded,  the  yells  and 
firing  became  more  distant.  Just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lane  there  was  a  large  inn. 
Within  all  was  quiet  as  the  grave — 
business  and  bnstle  were  over.     No 


doubt  the  spotlen  had  been  lbse»  mi, 
save  in  an  upper  window,  not  t  fight 
was  to  be  seen.  On  comiog  up,  the 
cause  of  its  desoktioo  was  muiiaL 
Hie  outer  door  bad  been  blown  opei, 
and  a  doien  casks,  some  spilt  or  sliM 
otheiB  lying  untouched  before  the  gale, 
showed  too  plainly  that  its  remote  atsa- 
tioo  had  not  screened  it  {roo  the  pin- 
derers. 

Two  lanes  bnuicbed  off  to  the  litA 
and  to  the  left  To  dioose  betneen  ih«a 
puzzled  me,  and  I  halted  to  delenMDe 
which  I  should  trust  myself  to.  1 «» 
still  undetermined,  whoi  an  upfOir,in 
which  several  voices  united,  aroie  ra  the 
upper  story  of  the  deserted  ioo,  nd 
apparently  in  that  room  where  I  M 
otMerved  the  light  burning.  Ilie  lepott 
of  a  musket  was  followed  by  a  sfaiiek » 
loud,  so  horrible,  so  long  sostained,  ihit 
even  yet  it  peals  upon  my  car.  I  ff*^ 
all  personal  consideration— «m1,  as  if 
directed  by  a  fatality,  rushed  iolo  the 
gate,  and  ascended  the  staircase.  Cms 
and  curses  directed  me  onwards.  IW 
door  of  the  chamber  from  which  thir 
issued  was  unclosed.  I  spiaog  forwaid, 
and  the  scene  vrithin  was  mfioitd;  wooe 
than  even  the  outrages  I  had  wimened 
could  have  harbingmd. 

Near  the  door,  a  Spaniard,  whw 
dress  and  appearance  were  those  of  i 
wealthy  farmer,  or  ar  small  proprietor  o( 
land,  was  extended  on  the  floor  qoiie 
dead ;  and  a  ruflfian  in  the  unitoi  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  third  divi- 
sion, was  standing  over  the  body,  bvsiy 
engaged,,  as  well  as  drunkenDCis  wooU 
admit,  in  reloading  hb  musket  hepfi 
the  victim  and  bis  murderer  a  looie 
horrible  sight  met  the  eye.  Ibe  woomb* 
whose  piercing  scream  had  attnclfil  oe 
to  the  scene  of  sbiughter,  was  writhfia 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  while  a  P<*' 
tuguese  Caoadore  coolly  wiped  the  hay- 
onet  that  had  been  reddened  ia  bff 
blood.     What  occurred  on  my  eotnaiv 
was  the  transaction  of  a  few  DomcDb. 
Both  ruffians  turned  their  rage  on  nc 
and  I  endeavoured  to  anticipate  ^^"^''^ 
commencing  hostilities.   With  the  piitn 
I  had  taken  from  the  dragoon  I  ahotik 
Irishman — 1  blush  to  say— btU  he  m 
my  countryman— through  the  beoit,aw 
then  attacked  the  Cavadoie.    lo  >«( 
and    strength    vre   were  pretty  laxif 
matched.    He  was  armed  with  »  ^ 
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bayonet — I  with  a  sabre,  ground  to  the 
keenness  of  a  knife ;  but  his  own  crime 

Sive  me  the  advantage,  and  sealed  his 
te.  He  was  a  cool  and  dangerous 
cut-throat,  and  collecting  all  his  energies 
for  a  rush,  he  thought  to  transfix  me 
against  the  door.  We  had  light  enough 
for  a  brief  combat,  as  the  drapery  and 
cortuns  of  the  room  were  in  a  blaze. 
He  gathered  himself  for  the  trial — 1  was 
ready — he  made  a  full  lunge  with  all  bis 
force,  but  his  foot  slipped  in  the  blood  of 
her  whom  he  had  just  massacred,  and  a 
alight  parry  averting  his  push,  the  bayo- 
net bvst  through  the  panel  up  to  the 
socket,  and  the  villain  was  at  my  mercy. 
As  he  vainly  strove  to  disengage  his 
weapon,  I  stepped  back  and  struck  him 
across  the  bead.  He  fell  forward.  Thrice 
I  repeated  the  cut — for  the  scoundrel 
was  niU  of  life — and  I  was  not  contented 
until  his  scull  was  fractured  by  reiterated 
blows,  and  the  brain  scattered  against 
the  wainscot.  How  quickly  war  will 
brutalize  us.  In  early  years  I  could  not 
have  treated  a  rabid  dog  so  savagely ; 
but  that  scene  withered  every  feeling  of 
human  pity,  and  I  for  the  time  was  as 
truculent  as  the  villains  I  had  dis- 
patched. 

The  curtains  blazed  more  fiercely, 
while  I  stood  like  a  presiding  demou 
above  four  bleeding  corpses — the  mur- 
derers and  their  victims.  The  blood  of 
the  dead  Ca^ore  had  spirted  over  me, 
fiuid  from  hilt  to  point  my  sabre  was 
crimsoned.  On  the  floor  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  scattered, 
while  the  elare  of  the  burning  tapestry 
gave  a  wild  and  infernal  light  that  fitted 
well  that  scene  of  slaughter.  I  could 
stay  no  longer— the  wood  work  was  al- 
ready in  flames — and  a  few  minutes 
would  wrap  the  devoted  house  in  a  sheet 
of  fire.  I  stooped  and  picked  a  car- 
tridge from  the  cartouch-box  of  the  dead 
Irishman,  to  reload  my  pistol.  Some- 
thing beneath  a  chair  sparkled.  Was 
it  the  eyes  of  a  dog?  I  removed  the 
antique  and  cumbrous  piece  of  furni- 
ture— and  there  a  child,  some  three  years 
old,  had  cowered  for  shelter  I  To  leave 
it  to  perish  in  the  flames  was  impossible. 
I  caught  it  up — it  never  cried—  for  terror 
I  suppose  had  taken  away  the  power  of 
utterance,  and  rushing  from  the  room, 
found  myself  again  in  the  street. 
I  had  escap^  one  peril  only  to  rush 


upon  another.  Seveti  of  eight  men  were 
drinking  from  a  spirit  cask,  which  lay 
before  the  door  of  the  burning  hostelry. 
They  were  loaded  with  plunder  of  vari* 
ous  kinds— and  with  the  little  reason 
left,  were  endeavouring  to  secure  it  by 
leaving  the  sacked  city  and  hastening  to 
the  camp.  That  camp  they  were  not 
likely  to  find,  for  every  wine-butt  in 
their  route  was  duly  tasted  as  they  passed 
along. 

My  appearance  was  instantly  observed . 
^<  It*8  one  of  the  foreigners,''  said  he 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  as  he  re- 
marked my  dark  uniform — **  Shoot  him, 
Jhnl" 

Fortunately  the  command  was  given 
in  Irish,  and  I  replied  promptly  in  the 
same  language,  in  a  few  moments  we 
understood  each  other  perfectly.  They 
wanted  to  secure  their  booty,  and  I 
volunteered  to  be  their  leader,  and  effect 
a  retreat. 

To  prohibit  drinking  for  the  future, 
under  a  threat  of  abandoning  them  in- 
stantly, was  my  first  order ;  and  it  was, 
though  reluctantly,  acceded  to.  I  next 
examined  their  arms,  and  ordered  the 
muskets  that  had  been  discharged  to  be 
reloaded.  The  booty  was  next  tiecured; 
and  forming  them  into  something  like 
military  order,  I  gave  the  word  to  inarch, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  sallyport,  the 
leader  of  a  banditti,  whom  no  considera- 
tion, but  an  avaricious  anxiety  to  save 
the  produce  of  the  night's  villany,  could 
have  induced  to  quit  a  scene  of  violence 
and  blood  so  congenial  to  their  brutal 
fencies.  I  brought  them  and  the  hapless 
orphan  safely  nom  the  town ;  although 
their  own  pugnacity,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rich  booty  they  had  obtamed, 
involved  us  in  several  skirmishes  with 
parties  who  were  flocking  into  the  city, 
on  the  same  vile  errand  as  that  on  which 
my  '<  charge  of  foot"  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully engaged. — TAc  Bivouac, 


MARSHAL  LEFEVRE. 

A  FRiEMO  of  his  boyish  days,  who  had 
been  less  fortunate  in  life  than  himself, 
paid  a  visit  to  him  in  Paris.  The  Mar- 
shal received  him  with  cordiality,  and 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  hotel. 
The  friend  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  ot  the  richness  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the 
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•MitmeBtti  SBd  Ibe  exquisite  omm 
Of  the  Marshal,  and  at  the  end  of  evnr 
laudatonr  phiase,  oonslaiitly  exelaimeay 
**  How  rortuoate  you  aie  1"  '*  I  see  yon 
envy  me,''  said  the  Maisbal,  with  his 
German  accent,  **  hut  come,  you  shall 
hate  all  that  I  possess  at  a  much  cheaper 
rale  than  I  acquired  it  myself.  Step 
down  with  me  into  the  court-yard«— you 
shall  let  me  fire  twen^  musket-shots  at 
you  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and 
if  I  fail  to  bring  you  down,  all  that  I 
have  is  yours/'  The  friend  demurring 
to  this  proposal,  **  What !  you  won't  f' 
exclaimed  the  Marshal,  with  a  Ttgoious 
oath,  ^  and  yet  before  I  reached  the 
point  at  which  you  now  see  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  stand  more  than  a  thousand 
musaet-shots,  and — tacre  hUui  those 
who  pulled  the  triggers  were  nothing 
like  thirty  paces  from  me." 

The  day  on  which  Lef^vre  for  the  first 
time  wore  his  Marshal's  uniform,  one 
of  his  friends,  who  was  a  Counsellor  of 
Stete,  addrened  a  few  words  to  him  in 
a  strain  of  congratulation,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  *'  You  have  at  last  got  a  most 
splendid  coat  \"  **  No  doubt  of  it,'* 
replied  Lef^vre ;  **  it  was  finished  only 
yesterday,  and  yet  I  have  been  at  work 
upon  it  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  yean.*' 

A  thousand  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
might  be  quoted  of  the  Marshal.  He 
it  was,  and  not  Rapp,  who  once  observed 
to  a  noble  of  the  old  Court,  **  You  are 
proud,  because  you  kace  anoeslors:  I  am 
proud,  because  I  am  myself  an  ances- 
tor." Livy  relates  nearly  the  same  stoiy 
of  Marius,  and  yet  most  assuredly  Le- 
f^vre  must  be  acquitted  of  having  studied 
the  Roman  historian. 


BILLY  CCLMfiR  AMD  THB  GOOSE. 

'*  Tken  BUI  wm,  moreoTcr,  a  comical  dosr» 

And,  if  rigtiUy  1  stick  to  my  stoiy. 
He  would  now  snd  tben  fet  so  aboard  of  the 

That,  d'ye  see,  ha  was  all  in  his  glory.** 


And  a  glorious  fellow  he  was  too :  I 
wbh  I  could  ^ve  you  all  his  sayings 
and  doings;  it  would  make  a  better 
volume  than  Theodore  Hook's.  But  I 
remember  when  we  were  messmates  in 
the  watch  of  the  flag-ship  under  Lord 
H— — .  Manys  Uie  nun  rig  we  used 
to  plav  and  cany  on  the  war  togedier 
like  Th>ians.  Billy  was  upwaids  of 
fifty;  a&d  though  he  .had  several  com* 


missimis,  tecw  Aan  ill  vp, 
rather  to  be  hoooied  aa  dia 
sbipman  in  tfw  aervioe^  than  be 
atastheTOungeal  lieuleiisBL    ue 
a  great  mvouiita  with  the 
whom  he  was  distaathr  lelatad. 
after  we  had  refitted  at  Flymonth, 
came  down  for  the  fleet  to  wml 
went  Blue  Petre,  and  all  hands 
to  pay  their  tailora'  bills,  with  the 
ena  of  the  foie-top-fail  aheet;  fsr 
knew,  by  going  to  sea  in  hie  debt, 
never  oease  pnying  for  a  fotr  wiad 
bring  'em  home  again.    Wetl,  dVe 
Billy  vru  ashore,  and  no  one  oenH 
cover  where  he  was  stowed ;  boi 
admiral,  unwilliBg  to  leave  bias 
requested  the  lieutena&t  on  dn^flof 
him  out  and  get  him  aboard,    nia 
no  easy  task ;  and  Bir.  S 
overhauling  about  fifty  ~ 


Up 


he^ 


tuning  to  make  his  report, 

ing  a  door  in        '      street,  he  Iwatd 

the  well-kDOwn  voioe  siiigiDg,  with 

glee 

"  nien  ban!  away,  pan  away,  |aBy  boyi. 
At  fba  mveyaf  mtoaa  i»«  co.* 


Passing  through  the  outer  roon,  wad 
entering  Uie  kitchen,  there  sat  BiOy  voy 
comfortable  by  the  fire,  with  oae  head 
turning  the  spit  to  his  own  mtisiCv  aa4 
with  Uie  other  bastii^  a  fine  fot  loase 
that  vras  roasting.  His  gokMseed 
cocked-hat  ornamented  the  handle  ef  s 
nucepan,  his'  side  anns  hung  peadsai 
from  the  leg  of  a  gridiron,  and  hn 
uniform  coat  and  waislcoal  daailiil 
from  the  same  peg  with  an  oM  waMmiii^ 
pan. 

*' We're  in  for  it  now,  *tis  afo^,  \ar% 
"ft)  be  down  taeajtod,  y».ho  *"* 

But  observing  the  lieutenant  enter,  hh 
song  ceased,  **  What  cheer — wfcai 
cheer  ?  glad  to  see  you.  What,  are  j^ 
come  to  dine  with  me?**  "No,  sir,* 
replied  E  ,  scarcely  able  lo  le- 

frain  from  a  roar  of  laughter,  ^  d(»,  sir,  I 
am  come  with  the  admiraTs  otdcfs  fcr 
YOU  to  go  on  board.''  ■'What,  an^ 
leave  the  goose?*'  **  Come,  come,  Mr. 
C  -  ,  be  serious;  there's  the  s%nsl 
for  sailing  at  the  mast-head,  and  the 
fleet  are  onlered  to  sea  directfy  .**  *  WeP, 
tell  them  to  vrait  till  the  goose  is  doaa.** 
*'  Nonsense  1 — would  you  skulk  ashoer* 
when,  perhaps,  we  may  foil  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  Dripg  a  flew  of  tham  home 
with  us?'    <*  Wbyi  not  allKVCtte  Aai, 
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bat  thegooM  will  be  spdltd,  for  dMN*i 
not  *  soal  in  the  house  beride  myielf.*' 
<«Oh,  never  mind  the  gooie,  y<m*U  take 
thai  wUh  you*  But  comey  bear  n  hand ; 
you  have  atieady  inoorred  the  admiral's 
ditpleeeutei  and  surely  yoa  wouldn't 
act  ungraieif^lly  to  him  who  has  always 
behamsogenerouslytovott?"  ''Touch 
my  honor,  touch  my  life  1  No,  I'll  only 
get  a  flresh  scmne  and  a  paint,  clap  my 
figging  over  the  masUhead,  and  then 
we^ll  make  sail  together ;  but  the  goose 


will   be   burned, 
goose  I"  said  £ 


Confound  the 
,  stripping  off  his 
coat,  "  look  smart,  and  I'll  turn  the  spit 
till  somebody  comes ;"  and  down  he  sat 
Away  went  Billy,  having  mounted  his 
uniform,  to  call  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
end  get  shaved ;  but  soaioe  had  he  turned 
the  oomer  of  the  street,  when  he  ran  full 
butt  against  the  admiral. 

'<HaUoo,  Mr.  C T  said  his 

lordship,  '<  I  understand  your  leave  of 
absence  is  expired :  what  are  you  doing 
■shore r  ''I  don't  know,  my  lord; 
IVe  been  very  unwell  these  two  days— 
confined  by  room-a-tism."  **  Tboee  are 
idle  excuses,  sir.  Pmy  hate  you  seen 
Mr.  E  ?    Ah,  now,  if  I  could  see 

yon  copjr  that  young  man,  what  satis- 
faction  and  pleasure  it  would  affoid  me  V* 
Billy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 
"  What  insolence  is  this,  sir?*'  s4id  his 
lordship ;  '*'  I  cannot  express  my  indig- 
nation. Tell  me  directly — have  you  seen 
that  gentleman?"  laymg  a  particular 
stress  on  the  last  word.  <<Yes,  my 
lord,''  replied  Billy,  ''and  so  may  you  if 
you  go  to  No.  ■  there,"  pointing 

down  the  street.  *'  What  do  you  mean, 
sir?'*  your  insinuations  are  base.  But 
come,  sir,  I'll  be  satisfied— show  me  the 
way :"  and  Billy  conducted  his  lordship 
to  Uie  door ;  but  what  was  the  admiral's 
surprise  and  chagrin,  to  see  the  person, 
he  had  iust  been  commending,  busilv 
engaged  m  attending  the  sputtermg  bircf, 
now  almost  burnt  to  a  cinder!  His 
back  was  towards  them ;  but,  hearing 
some  one  behind,  and  concluding  it  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  rookery — *^  Come 
along,  old  Bet,  a  nrettv  kettle  of  fish  I 
have  made  of  it  I  tnere^s  the  fleet  getting 
under  way,  and  old  Shiver-the-wind  will 
give  me  a  sermon  as  long  as  the  main- 
top-bow-line. Here's  the  goose  as  brown 
as  a  berry,  and  I've  burnt  my  fingers 
with  the  ladle."    This  was  too  much  for 


BUly:  he  roaied  till  his  sides  shook; 
but  who  can  paint  the  astonishment  and 
embarrassment  of  the  voung  lieutenant^ 
on  turning  round  ana  seeing  who  was 
prasent?  ''Old  Shiver-the-vrind  is 
gieatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  E  ," 

said  his  lordship,  bowing,  and  walking 
off;  "  and  now  I  shall  know  in  whom 
to  place  confidence  again.  Make  hasie 
down  to  the  barge,  and  vrait  till  I  come;*' 
and  away  he  vient.  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  E"  ?*' 
said  Billy,  almost  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter on  seeing  the  youn^  officer  throw 
himself  into  the  chair  m  an  agony— 
"  what's  the  matter  ?  why,  the  admiral 
knows  that  SpU-head^t  a  naval  station, 
and  you  are  ahvavs  fond  of  imitating^ 
the  philosophers  ^grtaatP  **  I'll  have 
satisfaction,  Mr.  C  ■  ;  this  is  your 

doings."  "  So  you  shall,  so  you  shall, 
(sprrading  a  large  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
and  packing  the  goose  up  in  it.)  You 
put  the  |;oose  upon  me,  you  know;  I 
clapped  It  upon  you,  and  now  we'll  go 
and  saddle  it  upon  the  admiral;"  and 
off  they  set  for  the  boat.  His  lordship 
soon  joined  them,  and  the  boat  shoved 
off.  **  What  is  this  smell,  coxswain  ?* 
inquired  the  admiral.  **  Tis  Mr. 
E  's  ijoose,  my  loid,"  said  Billy. 

"  How  is  this  that  you  dare  to  prHume 
on  iny  indulgence  ?"     "  Indeed,  my 

lord,  1— I— theeoose— I— I-V*  replied 
the  stammering  lieutenant  "  The  goose 
—I— -I,"  reiterated  his  lordship ;  «'  what 
do  you  mean,  sir?"  But  Billy  seeing 
he  had  run  his  cable  out  to  the  clinch, 
and  that  the  old  gentleman  began  to  get 
serious,  made  a  thousand  apoloeies,  and 
explained  the  whole  business,  tuing  the 
blame  to  himself,  and  respectfully  en- 
treating pardon  where  he  tied  so  often 
obtain^l  it  before ;  but  'twas  not  till 
the  general  action,  fought  soon  after, 
that  the  admiral  was  any  way  reconciled. 

"  How  these  baUs  Aw,*'  said  £ to 

Billy,  both  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck. 
"  Aye,  aye,"  retorted  Billy ;  "  aye,  aye, 
it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  goose."  "  So 
— ^'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  who  had 
overheard  it,  and  turned  short  round — 
*'  so  you  can't  forget  the  goose.  Mr. 
C  ;  well,  well,  baste  me  French 

as  well  as  you  did  the  goose,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied."  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  the  enemy  dropped  alongride.  The 
boarders  came  rusnmg  from  their  quar- 
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ters,  when  Billy  snatched  up  a  cutlass, 
and,  springing  from  the  nettings  on  to 
the  Frenchman's  deck,  roared  out,  wav- 
ing his  sword,  '*  Here's  my  spit :  ev'ry 
roon  his  bird,  and  1*11  take  gibbie  ;**  and 
cutting  down  all  before  him,  though  se- 
verely wounded,  fought  his  way  to  the 
tafiaril.    E  was  close  at  his  side, 

and  together  they  dowsed  the  colours, 
amid  three  cheers  from  all  who  witnessed 
the  exploit.  The  cheers  were  returned 
by  the  t>oarding  party,  for  the  finest  ship 
in  the  enemy's  squadron  was  now  their 
own ;  and  many  an  old  goose  at  Green- 
wich lives  to  tell  the  tale. 


SPANTSU   CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

It  was  during  my  stay  at  Trevino  that 
I   witnessed  an    instance    of   corporal 

funishment  among  the  Spanish  troops, 
was  looking  out  of  my  window  one 
morning,  and  saw  in  a  field,  at  some 
distance,  two  or  three  companies  of 
Spanish  infantry  drawn  up  in  line.  From 
their  situation,  and  the  silence  that  per- 
vaded the  men,  I  suspected  what  was 
going  forward,  and  watched  to  see  the 
event.  Presently  the  drummer  stept  for- 
ward, and  laying  his  drum  on  the  grot^nd 
in  front  of  the  line,  a  couple  of  soldiers, 
who  were  standing  apart  from  the  rest, 
proceeded. to  take  off  their  accoutre- 
ments, and  knelt  down  with  their  coats 
on  by  the  side  of  the  drum.  Upon  this, 
about  half  a  dozen  men  fell  out  with 
short  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  advan- 
cing one  by  one,  inflicted  five  or  six 
strokes  a  piece  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  culprits,  who,  after  the  operation 
was  over,  very  coolly  got  up,  put  on 
their  belts,  and  returned  to  their  places 
in  the  ranks.  The  blows,  though  fe  .v 
in  number,  were  given  pretty  smartly, 
as  I  distinctly  heard  them  from  a  consi- 
derable distance.'' 


A  DRUM-HEAD  COURT  MARTTAl. 

This  day  Colonel  Hodges  came  from 
the  Admiral's  ship  in  a  great  hurry,  on 
account  of  some  disturbances  said  to  be 
taking  place  on  board.  There  were  a 
few  of  the  men  tipsy,  and  one  very  in- 
solent in  his  language.  There  was  at  this 
time  not  an  armed  man  on  board ;  all 
wore  slop  clothes,  which,  however,  was 
voted  uniform.  A  drum-head  court- 
martial  was  instantly  ordered,  and  the 


offender,  much  to  hit  tstwiAiMiit, 
ordered  to  receive  100  lashes.  Asonof 
innocent  cat  had  been  ligg^  0iit,iiKl  be 
was  tied  to  the  capstan  and  bis  ^ 
taken  off.  Hb  address  to  Hodges  mrawl 
me  much,  **  Sore, your  hoiMiar,yoa  vos'i 
touch  a  oountiyman  ?  at  1a^  ]foa  ^ 
not  say  so  in  London,"  then  at  the  fint 
lash,  "  Only  think,  I  am  your  torn- 
man;"  tlilrd  lash,  **  Bloody  sooitf,0 
think  of  flc^ng  one  of  your  btbe'i 
ginteelest  tinantry !"  still  going  on, 
«<  Did  Sir  R.  Peel  think  be  would  cm 
see  my  bare  back,  although  he  tiied  lo 
put  me  in  gaol— but  for  God*siake,^ 
dear  landloid !  What  wUl  Lord  Gok- 
rich  say  to  this  1  he  will  niver  allow  ae 
to  brush  his  ooaU"  Still  no  effect.  He 
then  turned  round  to  one  of  the  sko. 
Now  Pat  Griffin,  you,  the  Coloml,  aid 
I,  are  all  countrymen,  use  yov  o«j 
smooth  tongue."  This  had  thedfcct  n 
Hodges;  the  man  was  not  hurt 

ANECDOTE  OFJfAPOLCOH  AT  ST.  llUXi. 

We  passed  the  Briars,  a  ml«b» 
house,  with  out-buildings  and  Mb»iB  i 
valley,  several  hundred  fteC  etevc  ^ 
sea.  Here  it  will  be  remenbeod  tta 
Napoleon  sojourned  for  soflie  tins,  fat>^ 
Longwood  was  prepared  fer  his  Rcsp- 
tion;  and  here  he  lived  on  faHHi 
terms  with  the  fiimily  of  Mr.  BskodiU 
the  late  proprietor.  Hiss  Bslooobe 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  coipow 
she  was  very  young  ;  and  Napoleoa  tfcd 
to  condescend  to  romp  with  W.  ^^*' 
eter,  one  day  she  drew  his  swoni,  t^ 
got  him  up  in  a  ccmer ;  lungeingst^. 
and  preventing  his  escape.  **f^<^f 
said  sne  with  glee,  **  I  have  the  gmi^ 
man  in  the  world  at  my  mcRy***  ^ 
emperor,  it  is  said,  was  so  aasored  tf 
this  sally,  that  he  never  spoke  to  kff 
afterwards. 


FRIENDS  SCARCE. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?**  saidaa  IriA»- 
try  of  the  British  L^ion  at  St  Sebntsi 
"A  friend,"  was  the  prompt  n^- 
"  Then  stand  where  you  are,"  t^  ^ 
"  for  by  the  powers  you  arethe  fintF** 
met  in  this  martheringcoontiy.** 

London :— Printed  bf  Jo««r«  Ui'V^  ^ 

JEdward-fttreeC,  Hamprtend-road.— Ptt||j»»*I 
William  Makk  Claxk,  No.  19i  Wt^w-*;; 
PBtemoataar-row ;  and  tmj  te  tel  ^  <**"' 
of  Alt  BookMlkrs  ia  town  nnd  cmbOT- 
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[PR.CI  W. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MARSTON  MOOR. 


[cuiinu. 

OKioftbemoitiiDp(Htu)tmiUcouie- 
quencei  of  the  battlesnhich  were  fought, 
during  the  civil  win,  between  the  Ra^ tl- 
iiis  and  the  force*  of  the  Pariiunenl, 
was  theenRRgementat  Mabstom  Hoob. 

The  defeat  luittined  by  the  kind's 
aimy  on  tbii  occuion,  wu  very  dia- 
utroiu  to  lii«  cauK,  as  its  eSecta  were 
univemlly  felt  in  eMabliihing  the  power 
of  parliammt  in  the  fint  instance,  and 
ultimately  in  placing  the  fortunes  of 
England  in  thehondiorOLtvEii  Chom- 
WELL.  In  bet,  the  riite  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier  may  be  dated  from  this 
period;  for  although  be  had  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  given  unquestion- 
able proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability, 
yet  a*  he  occupied  only  a  very  subordi- 
nate rai^,  tlie  merit  of  his  exploits  was 
in  some  degree  necestoiiiy  iranslerred 

Vol.  iP 


(o  the  chiefs  under  whom  he  served. 
But  hiiconducton  Marston  Moor  raised 
bim  to  higher  ground,  and  added  very 
extensively  lo  his  iufluence  and  power. 
So  many  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  Tneroorable  battle,  that  it  has  become 
extremely  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  move- 
ments of  (he  troops  on  either  side. 

The  parliament  had  acquired  great 
strength  in  the  north,  where  iht-ir  ge- 
nerals, Ihe  Eail  of  Mancheslf  r,  Fairfax, 
and  Cromwell,  with  the  Scots  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  hod  compelled 
the  Royalist  commander,  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  to  resign  the  field  and  take 
refuge  within  the  walla  of  York.  Ilis 
majesty,  informed  of  this  alarming  stale 
of  things,  commanded,  by  letter,  his 
nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  exert- 
ing himself  vigorously  and  successfully. 
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in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  collect 
his  forces  and  march  to  the  relief  of  th« 
besieged  armv.  That  gallant  prince  had 
raised  a  constderable  force ;  and  joining 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  commanded 
Lord  Newcastle's  horse,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  York,  with  an  arm^  of  20,000 
men.  On  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
tl.e  Scotch  and  parliamentar]^  generals 
raised  the  seige,  tnd  retfeattd  to  Tid- 
CBster,  where  having  refreshed  their 
troops,  they,  afler  a  short  eonfldtation, 
posted  themselves  on  Marston  Moor, 
about  five  miles  from  York,  leaviiw  two 
sides  of  that  citv  frte.  Prince  Rupert 
approached  York  hy  another  direction, 
unJ  interposing  the  river  Oaae  betwixt 
him  and  ttie  enemy,  safely  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Newcastle.  The  mar- 
quis endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
having  so  iuccetsfully  elided  hit  pur- 
pose, whereby  they  would  be  enabled  to 
supply  themselves  with  provisiooi  and 
ammunition,  he  should  not  risk  a  battle, 
but  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  till  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  should  arise. 
But  the  prince,  whose  martial  dispositloii 
was  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  pru- 
dence, and  whose  natuml  impetuoeity 
was  rendered  warmer  by  his  recent  suc- 
cesses, signified  to  bis  lordship  that  he 
intended  to  fight,  according  to  his  ma- 
jesty's express  orders ;  end  without 
deigning  to  consult  with  Newcastle. 
whose  great  merit  and  services  deserved 
better  treatment,  he  immediately  gave 
order  for  battle,  and  next  morning  ad- 
vanced with  the  whole  army  to  Marston 
Moor. 

The  action  which  ensued  was  moet 
obstinate  and  bloody.  Fifty  thousand 
British  troops  were  mutually  engaged, 
and  the  victory  was  long  undecided  be- 
twixt them.  The  armies  were  boih  drawn 
up  about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  buttliere 
was  between  tliem  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch  which  neither  were  willing  to  pass, 
lest  the  other  should  obtain  too  great  an 
advantage.  Prince  Rupert  himself 
headed  the  right  wing  of  the  Royalist 
army.  The  left  wing  was  commanded 
by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  having  Colonel 
Hurry  under  him  ;  and  the  main  body 
was  led  by  General  Goring.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
had  any  command  in  the  action.  He 
look  the  field,  but,  he  said,  entirely  as  a 
volunteer,  and  ex':epiing   his  personal 


courage,  which  was  very  grest,  be  bid 
no  share  in  the  battle.    The  parlisnieQri 
right  wingwas  under  the  orden  of  Sir 
Tnomas  Pairfux;    the  left  was  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Manrhwtfr,tle 
cavalry  being  under  the  connsod  of 
Lieutenant-C^eral  Cromwell,  and  thm 
Scottish  regiments  of  horse  ooroouuideii 
by    General    Lesley.     Lord  Fahiii's 
force  Wis  towards  tbe  right,  sihI  the 
Earl  of  Leven*s  Scotch  auclisries  to- 
wards the  left.    Between  six  sad  sem 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  tlie  PftrfissMn- 
tary  generals  gave  the  signal,  sod  tk 
battle  comraenml.    Afler  a  shsipMOh 
bat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royafifltt  gavf 
way,  and  the  infantry  who  stood  sext  id 
thcifD,  were  also  aoon  borne  dows  mm) 
put  to    fligbt.      Newcastle's  legismi 
alone,  resolme  lo  conqiixr  or  to  peiiA, 
obstinately  kept  their  ground,  sad  hb- 
tained  by  their  dead  boAes,  the  mm 
Older  in  which  they  had  at  first  bf«i  v- 
ranged.    In  tbeoiher  wiBf,SrllMis 
Fairfax,  ittd  Cdonel  Lnibat,  hiAt 
through  the  royalista,  and  traaspm  by 
the  fury  of  poreutt,  aoon  mnedtkir 
vktoriotti  friendi  engmed  alsoiapamit 
oftKeenemy.    But  8ir  Charfeilaev. 
who  oommaiMled  the  rorittsii  n  Ais 
wtttg,  having  anoeeeded  in  iiHyinf  i^i 
restoring  order  to  hbbit)ken,thMpH( 
dispirited,  fbitca,  uade  a  fariooi  t»^ 
on  the  (larliaiiientitfjrcavilfv,  dncwtba 
into  disorder^  whioh  eraaOug  eoniypB 
among  their  own  inin^,  eaeied  the 
whole  to  take  lo  flight.    Iiie  ducege*- 
rals,  Leven,  Fairfix,  and  Msndiesiff, 
being  thus  compelled  to  <put  tbe  M 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  dcvoM 
upon  Cromwell,  who  advanesd  eidi  ^ 
force  under  his  command  whieb  hid 
been  engaged  in  tlie  pufiuit  of  d»^ 
wing.    Both  sidea  were  not  a  httk^t- 
prised  to  find  that  they  must  agais  nsr* 
the  combat  for  that  victory  whicb  cidi 
of  them  thouffht  they  had  alreadr  oi)- 
tained.    The  front  of  the  battle  was  vf 
exactly  counter*changed,  and  each  iniy 
occupied  the  ground,  which  bad  ben 
possessed  by  the  enemv  at  tbe  begiooiiif 
of  the  day.    Here  tlie  nght  ivas  iwtved, 
and  maintained  on  both  sides  with  f^ 
warmth  and  vigour,  till,  at  ]ast,ni|[litip' 
proaching,  the  King's  horse  were  M'y 
put  to  route,  and  pursued  ss  long  *^ 
day  would  permit.     AfVer  the  utin«[ 
exertions  of  both  parties,  victoiy  ifl«li^ 
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to  the  tld«  of  the  pariiamnit.  The 
prioceV  tnin  of  artillery  wu  taken)  and 
his  whole  army  bating  bef  n  driven  from 
the  field,  were  pursued  within  a  mile  of 
York,  into  which  ihey  retired  during  the 
night. 

This  action  was  fought  on  the  ad  of 
July,  1044|  and  besides  the  artillery  of 
the  royalists,  their  ammunilion  and  hag* 
gage,  tiumeroQi  standards^  and  fifteen 
hundred  men,  one  hundred  of  whom 
were  officers^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  The  number  of  the  slain 
amounted  to  about  5,000  $  the  loss  being 
great  on  both  sides,  llie  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  after  the  battle,  quitted  the 
rojrel  cause,  and  retired  to  the  continent. 
Prince  Rupert  left  York,  and  with  tlie  re- 
mains of  his  army  retired  towards  Chester. 

Cromwell's  behaviour  at  Marston 
Moor,  while  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  power,  has  also  been  made  the 
ground  of  an  imoeaohment  u|K>n  his 
personal  courage,  be  having  retired  for 
a  short  time  firom  the  field  at  the  be^in- 
niog  of  the  fight,  on  account  of  a  slight 
wound  in  the  neck,  by  the  accidental 
going  off  behind  him  of  one  of  his  soldier's 
p'lstols.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ques* 
tioned,  however,  that  the  victory  which 
had  been  most  obstinately  disputed,  was, 
ill  the  end,  obtained  by  Cromwell's  iron 
brigade,  and  it  is  certain  that  from  that 
day  he  became  the  most  consptouous 
josn  on  the  side  of  the  independents! 


A   tfATAL  BkRO. 


•**  H«  was  a  hKkwe  msn, 
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And  did  hit  wiuiHrr  no  amsU  Mrvioe. 
A  krsvcr  oim  ^tttte  eyes  ne'er  look'd  ni 
Bred  ap  in  tempeets,  and  inured  to  flsnt, 
He  sa£*d  on  danger  with  a  soul  so  calm, 
Tbttt  one  win  kiifw  Um  not^  oUffht  do  him 

wron^f 
f  npating  to  him  what  he  felt  nor  knew 
A  flCoi<A'8  apaChr--a  Uon'8  coorae«» 
riii*d  liii  bold  heart,  and  Sash'd  in  either  eye." 

Shaktpeare. 

To  muse,  or  read,  or  write,  upon  tlie 
unparalleled  heroism,  and  deeds  of 
valour,  performed  by  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  our  eountiy,  amidst  the  fearful 
struggles  for  the  mastery  which  took 
place  during  the  last  vrar,  in  which  £ng- 
hiod  was  engaged,  has  something  in  it 
truly  inspiring*  The  mind  appears  to 
glance  with  rapid^bnt  steady,  gaze  upon 
fleets,  siding,  as  if  by  instinct  and  with 
impoeing  mejesiy,  upon  their  native  ela« 
WHnif  m  ape*  mtom^  mmtking  Jo  the 


pride  of  their  glory;  the  thundering 
cannon's  roar,  afra  the  shouts  of  victory 
seem  to  strike  upon  the  ear,  white  strongly 
excited  imagination  supplies  the  place  of 
actual  vision,  and  the  bannerS)  oeneatli 
which  our  gallant  tars  have  fought  aud 
conquered,  are  beheld  waving  in  triumph 
above  those  of  their  vanquished  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  grand  and 
exciting  exhibition  of  a  large  and  vie- 
toxious  fleet  retumibg  in  triumph  to  the 
shores  it  has  defended,  hailed  by  the 
loud  ahd  long-continued  shouts  of  wel- 
come with  which  assembled  thousands 
may  hail  it,  that  our  attentions  should 
be  exclusively  turned*  Such  a  sight, 
while  it  acts  powerfully  upon  our  pas- 
sions, may  leave  us  destitute  of  every 
particle  or  feelings  such  as  ought  to  pos* 
sess  us  towards  Uiose  who  may  have  Died 
to  secure  our  freedom  and  our  lives.  It 
is  to  individuals,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
we  should  descend,  and  while  passing 
from  berth  to  berth,  or  holding  inter* 
course  with  the  gallant  crews*— from  him 
who  had  commanded,  to  the  little  pow- 
der-monkey who  has  served — we  learn 
toesiimatef  in  some  decree,  the  worth  of 
our  brave  tars  as  they  deserve,  and  seem 
to  caloh  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
heroes  with  whom  we  converse,  joying 
with  them  in  their  individual  joy,  and 
Sympathising  witli  them  in  their  personal 
sufferings. 

To  such  a  sight,  we  are  about  to  direct 
the  attetition  of  our  readers,  as  well  as 
to  point  them  to 

"  A  lew-hom  man,  of  parentage  obscure 
Who  naught  could  boaet  btit  his  desire  to  be 
A  SAiLoa  !  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms." 

Of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French 
fleet  by  the  veteran  Admiral  Howe,  all 
who  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  age  to 
peruse  this  ^slcetcb,  must  have  heard,  it 
having  again  and  again  been  referred  to 
with  propriety,  as  Th€  glorious  first  of 
June  action ! 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  as  fine  a  day 
as  ever  garnished  the  heavensi  tliat  an 
immense  multitude,  made  up  of  eveiy 
age,  and  of  either  sex,  was  congregatid* 
together,  stretching  along  and  lining  the 
whole  of  the  beach  and  other  proximities 
to  the  sea  at  Portsmouth.  The  occasion, 
which  had  gathered  such  an  onxioos  host 
of  watchers,  was  as  memorable  as  it  was 
exciting :  it  Waif  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
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holding  the  return  of  a  victorious  fleet, 
and  of  greeting,  with  merited  acclama- 
tions, such  of  the  brave  seamen  as  had 
survived  the  conflict.  Fiist  one  and 
then  another  distant  sail,  had  given  in- 
formation to  the  gazing  multitude,  that 
shortly  the  whole  of  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude  would  heave  in  sight.  Gra- 
dually, but  sensibly,  the  triumphant  ar- 
mament approached,  until, 

"  Scndding  under  easy  sail. 

The  licet,  the  gaOant  fleet,  appear'd.'* 

A  steady  breeze  filled  the  big-bellied 
sails,  and  bore  onward,  at  a  rapid  rate, 
the  floating  towns  towards  Spithead, 
while  a  simultaneous  shout  rose  from 
cheering  thousands,  and  was  continued 
for  several  minutes,  until*  it  was  heard 
and  replied  to  by  the  brave  crews  of  the 
several  ships  in  the  fleet. 

On  the  following  day,  Gosport  and 
Portsmouth  presented  a  scene  of  such 
bustling  importance,  as  might  have  led 
a  stranger  to  imagine,  that  a  threatening 
foe  had  alarmed  the  inhabitants  into 
motion,  rather  than  that  the  conquerors 
of  a  vanquished  enemy  filled  the  streets. 
All  was  hurry  and  confusion;  every 
private  dwelling  look^  like  a  deserted 
tenement,  as  their  possessors  paraded 
the  town,  or  groupea  together  in  small 
parties :  they  conversed  about  the  battle, 
.as  if  they  had  shared  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  affray. 

My  attention  was  suddenly  caught 
away  from  the  crowd,  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  and  fixed  upon  an  object 
of  a  different  character;  this  was  no 
other  than  a  young  and  interesting 
sailor,  who  had  just  landed  firom  the  ad- 
miral's flag-ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte. 
The  right  arm  of  the  tar  was  slung  in  a 
black  silk  handkerchief:  that  he  had 
"seen  a  little  service,"  I  had  no  doubt, 
lie  looked  "  every  inch  a  sailor," although 
from,  as  I  suppc^ed,  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  his  manly  countenance,  like  the 
fsLce  of  the  Danish  King,  was  "very 
pale."  Good  temper  and  good  sense, 
appeared  the  leadmg  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter. My  prepossessions  towards  him, 
gave  a  spur  to  my  curiosity  to  know 
something  concerning  the  fight  in  which 
he  had  taken  part ;  and  as  1  felt  assured 
that  all  the  introduction  that  was  required 
to  a  British  sailor  was  to  speak  to  him. 
I  did  so. 


"  Whatcbeer,  my  heatty,**  I  obimd, 
"  you  have  received  a  woimd,  I  sip- 
pose/'  looking  at  the  lame  member,  ai  I 
SDoke. 

"  Aye,  sir,"  he  replied,  <<  t  »R 
scratch  received  from  a  FreochDn's 
cutlass."  This  was  uttered  witbiDAe 
open,  unoonoemed  stnigjht-foiaHdBas 
of  an  English  tar* 

"  Youhave  seen  some  terrice  dM^ 
I  oontinued. 

«  Why,  yes,"  he  answered," I  fc« 
been  pretty  fortunate  in  that  nitter,te 
a  younker,  d'ye  see,  I  am  not  yet  tfabtj- 
two,  but  I  have  witnewed  many  t  n^ 
sea,  and  had  manir  an  awkwud  boat  w^ 
the  enemies  of  old  BogUod,  ia  nM 
parts  of  the  world,  but,"  he  added  siih 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  worthy  t  lads 
of  a  Roman  legion  in  her  most  pilBJ 
days,  "  I  have  shared  in  thb  giOM 
first  of  June  action,  and  that  is  not 
than  a  recompence  for  all.^ 

As  I  was  wending  my  ^  to  ibe 
house  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  nrack  ii 
enthusiast  as  myself  in  matters  of  s  u**! 
character,  I  pressed  the  gaflsat  mum 
to  accompany  me,  and  share  dw  bea  the 
house  might  afibid. 

Mere  ceremony  forms  no  aMrepii| 
of  the  education  or  practioe  of  a  BntiA 
sailor,  than  does  that  of  a  Freodh  dv 
dng-master :  and  such,  to  the  bsck-bnc. 
was  John  Howe — ^for  he  was  theadniw  < 
name-sake — and  hence  he  aiwund  la 
ceremony  now,  but  at  once  aceefiMd  ik 
invitation  with  the  same  freedom  tf  * 
was  given,  and  in  a  few  nanrtg,^ 
hove-to  in  the  harbour  of  my  ^'^ ' 
parlour,  and  received  a  hearty  vekotf- 

A  little  time  was  sufficient  to  c<"**^ 
us,  that  John  Howe  ponemed  ma 
more  intelligence  than  onhaaiily  fcDs  f 
the  share  of  a  main-top-man  ot  •  ^ 
of  war.  A  slip  word  or  two  vnanM 
his  "  good  old  dad,"  and  his  kiad^ki^ 
mother,  let  tis  into  a  secret,  which,  W 
he  not  possessed  all  the  nobOi^^ 
of  a  true  son  of  Neptune,  we  ^f"^^ 
have  been  made  acquainted  with.  »* 
family  was  poor  but  respectable,  •* 
until  he  had  readied  the  thiiteciak  wff 
of  his  age,  he  had  enjoyed  all  the  id^ 
tages  they  could  afibra  him  *!^**[J*J 
at  which  period,  as  himself  yxf0^  ^ 
served,  he  slipped  his  cable  fivB  "^ 
best  moorings  a  little  oaft  ooald  0^ 
have  poticwody  aady  in  coi||0T  ^ 
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another  as  thoughUets  as  himself^  put  to 


Our  interest  was  strongly  'excited  in 
the  hero,  to  whom  we  hstened,  and  at 
our  request,  he  gratified  us  with  an  out- 
line of  his  naral  career. 

'*The  first  six  months  of  a  sailor's 
life,"  he  observed,  **  initiated  me  into  as 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  science,  as 
my  age  would  allow.  Within  that  time, 
I  discorered  that  my  change  of  place 
had  not  bettered  my  circumstances,  and 
I  sighed  in  secret  for  home,  and  wished 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  that  I  was  con- 
fined, without  dinner,  in  the  school- 
room, rather  than  between  decks  of  a 
man-of-war.  As,  however,  I  became 
more  inured  to  my  new  mode  of  Ufe, 
and  better  acquainted  with  my  ship- 
mates, these  feelings  passed  away,  and 
I  felt  myself  comparatively  happy,  while 
I  flattered  myself  I  mieht  one  day  hoist 
a  sky-scraper — a  oocked-hat,your  honor, 
— and  sport  a  dirk  in  my  belted  waist. 

**  Full  of  dreamings  of  this  sort,  I  was 
awakened  one  morning  at  day-break, 
'while  cruizing  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain; 
piping  all  hands  upon  deck.  In  a  few 
seconds,  I  stood  among  as  brave  a  crew 
as  ever  crossed  a  gangway,  and  learned 
that  a  French  frigate  was  in  sight,  con- 
voying two  fine  merchantmen,  and  that 
in  all  probability,  we  should  in  a  short 
time,  have  our  hands  full.  So  it  proved • 
All  vras  busy  preparation  for  action. 
The  decks  were  cleared  of  every  impe- 
diment, and  every  thing  which  remained 
was  stowed  away  with  as  much  neatness, 
as  goods  aie  coiled  up  in  a  linen-draper's 
shop. 

**  Every  m  was  now  directed  towards 
the  foe,  a  nandsome  ship  of  forty-six 
guns.  A  stiff  breeze  rendered  us  essen- 
tial service,  as  the  enemy  fou^t  shy  of 
us,  watching  our  manoeuvres  with  evident 
alarm,  and  tacking  frequently,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement.  But 
It  would  not  do ;  a  British  captain  never 
does  things  after  that  sort,  strike  or  fight 
is  his  motto.  We  continued  to  near  the 
Frenchman  in  gallant  style,  until  within 
pistol-shot  of  c«ch  other,  when,  '  steady 
boys,  look  to  your  guns,'  was  uttered  in 
a  low  voice  by  our  captain,  and  in  an- 
other minute,  'FireT  was  shouted  by 
him  to  the  top  of  his  voice,  when  a 
handsome  broadside  made  her  reel  almost 


upon  her  beam-ends,  and  sent  fearful 
destruction  among  her  crew  and  rigging. 
The  compliment  vras  soon  returned, 
without  bating  a  fraction,  and  an  en- 
gagement took  place  of  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  kind.  The  life-blood  of  many 
of  our  brave  fellows  streamed  out  at  the 
scuppers,  while  others,  cut  and  mangled, 
writhed  in  agony  upon  the  deck. 

**  Every  moment  Drought  us  into  closer 
contact  with  the  enemy,  so  that  our  guns 
and  small  arms  told  vrith  unerring  de- 
struction. During  the  raging  of  the  con- 
flict, our  gallant  captain  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  he 
fell  instantly,  and  was  carried  off  the 
deck  to  all  appearance  dead.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  although 
the  wound  was  an  alarming  one,  it  was 
not  mortal.  Even  while  the  dressings 
were  being  put  on,  as  he  was  held  up  by 
the  atten&nts,  be  continued  ceaselessly 
to  cheer  and  encourage  bis  men,  and 
upon  the  instant  the  surgeon's  operations 
were  completed,  he  sprung  upon  deck 
again,  ana  continued  to  maintain  his 
post  until  the  enemy  struck.  Tbe  ac- 
tion lasted  vrithout  a  moment's  intermis* 
sion  one  hour  and  thsee  quarters,  during 
which  period,  many  a  gallant  tar  was 
<  brought-to'  and  laid  at  his  last  moor- 
ings. 

*'  The  engagementhad  la9ted  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  our  main- 
mast went  over  the  larboard  gunwale 
with  a  fearful  crash,  bearing  with  it  seve- 
ral of  our  crew.  The  gun  at  which  I 
served  was  exactly  in  the  wake  of  the 
fall;  and  it  was  only  by  a  powerful 
spring  that  I  escaped  being  crushed  to 
deaUi.  I  did  not  altogether  escape,  not- 
withstanding, for  one  of  the  flyinff  hal- 
yards wound  itself  round  my  body,  as 
nicely  as  if  placed  there  by  human  hands, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was 
dragged  overboard  among  my  sUrugcling 
companions ;  twice  I  sunk,  and allhope 
of  deliverance  was  given  up,  but — 

« A  flwe«t  UtUe  cherub  nt  perch*d  np  aloft, 
Tb  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.' 

**  For,  as  I  rose  to  the  surface,  after  my 
second  ducking,  a  fragment  of  the  splin* 
tered  mast  lay  within  my  reach.  I  seized 
it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  held  on 
most  manfiilly,  until  the  action  ceased, 
when  a  boat  iJrom  the  ship  picked  me 
up. 
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The  wonderftil  pretenmlion  I  had  a« 
obtained  for  me  the  ooUce  of 
the  fint  lieuteiuuity  who  ffsi  a  kind  man 
and  a  good  sailor,  and  hy  his  iateiest 
I  was  advanoed  to  Ihe  rank  of  *  able- 
bodied  seaman'  much  earlier  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  been. 

'*  The  next  scene  of  action  in  which  I 
was  engaged  was  of  a  much  nKMre  peril- 
ous diuKter  than  the  one  just  reiened 
to,  in  which  all  the  horron  of  war^  with 
scarce  any  chance  of  escape,  aie  always 
found;  I  mean  that  of  cutting  out  a 
vessel  from  under  an  enemy's  fort.  Here 
the  three-fold  danger  of  a  dark  night — 
which  is  the  time  best  adapted  for  the 
service,  to  prevent  discovery — a  thun- 
dering battery,  and  an  enraged  bcaided 
crew,  are  all  experienced. 

*'  We  had  given  chaee  to  a  well-armed 
corvette,  of  18  guns,  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
when,  according  to  custom,  she  took 
refuge  beneath  a  battery,  and  our  cap- 
tain,  as  was  bis  practice,  determined  to 
out  her  out. 

**  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose^  the 
boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and 
every  preparatioa  made  for  the  medi- 
taled  attack.  The  command  of  the  ex* 
pedition  was  entrusted  to  the  first  lieu- 
tenant; and  he,  as  a  brave  and  good 
seaman,  gladly  accepted  it.  My  good 
stars,  which  ^had  in&oduced  me  to  his 
notice,  now  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  fire-eater  indeed,  for  the  lieu- 
tonant  condescended  to  inform  me  1  was 
to  accompany  him. 

*'  As  the  last  gleam  of  day-light  phived 
upon  the  face  of  old  ocean,  we  pushed 
off  frotn  our  ship,  and  made  towards  the 
point  of  attack  with  mufSed  oars.  Our 
pull  was  a  long  one  before  we  discovered 
the  object  we  were  in  pursuit  of.  We 
soon  found  she  had  moored  close  to  the 
shore,  so  as  to  oblige  any  invader  of  her 
peace  to  pass  completely  under  the  bat- 
tery. TUe  moment  we  were  perceived 
they  saluted  us  with  a  broadside  of  grape- 
shot,  which  appeared  to  fire  our  men 
with  additional  ardour,  as  if  they  were 
determined,  not  only  to  possess  the  ves- 
sel, but  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  several 
of  their  shipmates.  We  pulled  along- 
side, and  givinff  three  good  English 
cheers,  and  a  voUey  of  muslietrjr,  scram- 
bled, sword  in  hand,  up  the  side  of  the 
corvette. 

"  I  had  not  advanced  above  five  paeei 


on  the  d^dc,  whca  a  taB 
Frenchman  made  at  me,  most  furionskr, 
with  a  hanger  atill  dripping  wiA  blood. 
By  actively  stepping  asids  I  laemd 
the  stroke,  which  was  inlCDded  for  ay 
head,  upon  my  left  ams,  when,  by  • 
hack-handed  swing  of  my  cutlans,  1  se* 
vend  the  tendoa-Achittea  of  say  ama- 
gonist*  and  down  he  fell  aors-db-cMi&fll. 
A  rush,  which  was  now  nwla  aft,  bsR 
me  down,  and  fainting,  liroaa  loss  cf 
blood,  I  lost  all  scnae  of  aU  that  fal- 
lowed, until  I  found  nsyaelf  on  bosid 
my  own  ship,  and  vraa  inlbmed  that, 
after  twenty  minutes  hard  fighiia^  the 
corvette  was  brought  out,  and  aaoored  by 
the  side  of  our  ship. 

**  During  the  first  seven  ycanef  ay 
servitude  I  had  served  oa  boaid  Iml  ooe 

n,  when  I  was  drafted  oa  board  the 
But,  of  64  guns,  conunaadcd  by  Rear- 
admiral  Rodney  BUgh,  with  whom  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  taken  prisoasr, 
and  spent  five  dreaiy  yean  in  a  Ficadi 
prison.  The  cruelty  aad  haiMiB 
which  I  there  expeiieaced  mast,  I  thiaa, 
have  exceeded  tnat  which  the  duUses 
of  Israel  endured  in  £ftypi.  At  Icogih 
I  grew  completely  tired  cSf  bciag  aeved 
up  in  a  connned  filthy  holob  as  wril  m 
disgusted  with  a  life  of  idleness,  aad, 
thmfoie,  with  no  money,  aad  taol  firv 
rags  on  my  back,  I  took  Freaoh  fesit, 
in  company  with  a  dmen  other  aafbrta- 
nates,  and  bid  good  bye  to  Fraaec^  sad 
once  more  entend  into  the  acrvicaef  ay 
country,  determined,  if  poasihh%  to  repay 
the  kindness  experienced  at  Ihe  hands  df 
those  cruel  Frenchmeo. 

"  ButI  pefceivel  am  spianiag  a  kiapa 
yarn  than  1  intended,  and,  iherdiMe,«iil 
not  trouble  yoo  with  a  rcoital  of  all  ay 
adventures  and  luiir-bieadth 
though  I  could  reooont  a  fow- 
Frendimen,  Spaniards,  Dutchman, 
Americans,  for  with  some  of  each 
I  have  had  a  brush.  I  half  loal  thecslf 
of  my  right  leg,  but  that  does  not  omh 
ter,  as  I  never  intend  to  foiget  that  I  aa 
a  sailor,  by  taking  to  wear  knee  bnathes; 
a  little  finger  too^  from  my  laA  hand, 
was  amputated  by  a  Spanidi  partol,  bei 
that  does  not  unfit  me  fiir  hnjiaia ; 
wbile^  in  different  parte  of  uy  body,  I 
can  show  marks  such  as  bat  few  ia^^ 
aad  barons  and  lords  could  disflay. 

^'lam  willing  to  eonfeoa,  that  eaeae 
^weaiioB*  aad  cnlw  oft  ens  acBanaikdid 
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I  fed  any  objection  to  the  comnMHidi  of 
the  AdmiTBlij.  But  that  iieeUsg  was 
only  momentary^  as  I  may  say,  and 
aoroething  excuaable  too,  and  that  was, 
when  orders  ware  given  for  the  fleet  to  be 

Sot  under  weigh  with  all  expedition ;  the 
asappoifitment  which  I  experienced  at 
the  time  was  coDsiderabia^  for  I  bad 
hoped  to  bate  visited  my  parents  for  the 
first  time  since  I  left  home ;  howetery  I 
was  soon  reconciled  to  the  trip,  when 
I  was  informed  that  my  gallant  name- 
sake was  to  take  the  command. 

'*  The  French  fleet  had  ventured  to  quit 
Brest,  where  they  had  long  been  blocked 
tip,  and,  witli  the  alacrity  of  a  grey- 
hound in  chase  of  a  hare,  we  prepared 
to  pursue  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  28th  of  May  that  we  duicovered 
them,  sneaking  like  footpads  in  the  dark. 
With  considerable  difiicuHy  we  succeed- 
ed to  bring  them  partially  to  engage  that 
evening  and  the  following  morning ;  but 
they  evidently  did  not  like  the  smell  of 
our  powder,  and  so  endeavoured  to  sheer 
ofi*.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  first 
of  June,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  that  our  admiral  contrived  to 
get  the  weather-gage  of  them,  and  by 
that  means  compelled  them  to  come  to 
close  action.  With  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  our  noble  commander  bravely 
attacked  the  enemy's  twenty-six;  ana, 
ftfier  exlmrting  his  men  to  steadiness  and 
aobriety,  he  directed  his  own  bhip,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  to  be  brought  close 
alongside  the  French  admiral,  that  so 
chief  might  meet  chief.  At  that  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  dreadful  sea-fights 
ever  fought  commenced — the  record  of 
iwhich  will  ever  shine  bright  in  the  naval 
annals  of  England. 

**  Such  was  the  dreadful  havoc  which 
we  made  among  the  enemy,  that,  in  less 
thaa  half  an  hour,  the  French  admiral 
was  satisfied,  and  fled,  accompanied 
with  as  many  ships  of  his  van  as  were 
able  to  follow  his  coward  example. 

*'  The  Queen  Charlotte  having  lost  her 
fore-top  mast  in  the  action,  and  the 
main-top  mast  falling  soon  afler,  his 
lordship  had  to  bear  the  cruel  mortifica- 
tion  of  finding  himself  unable  to  pursue 
the  flying  foe.  One  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  the  line  went  down  during  the 
engagement,  and  all  on  board,  except  a 
few  picked  up  by  oar  boats,  perished. 
Seven,  however,  remained  in  our  pos- 


session ;  bill  one  of  thett  was  aocnielly 
punished,  between  wind  and  water,  that 
she  sunk  hefote  such  assistance  could 
be  rendered  her  as  we  should  have  felt 
proud  to  have  afforded. 

**  The  wound  which  I  received  will, 
perhaps,  obHge  me  to  retire  from  the 
service;  but  as  I  have  saved  suflioient 
priie-money  to  make  my  oki  parents 
and  myself  comfortable  for  life,  with  a 
little  industry,  I  shall  return  to  them  as 
soon  as  my  discharge  is  obtained,  and 
endeavour  to  make  some  small  amends 
to  them  for  the  sorrow  they  have  experi- 
enced through  my  folly.  And  while 
graying  for  my  country's  continued  wel- 
re  and  success,  I  shall  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  wonderful  providence 
which  has  followed  me  all  my  days.^ 
V  Here  the  hero  closed  his  narrative, 
while  my  friend  and  myself  united  in 
sincere  sympathy  with  him  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  endured.  With  a  regret, 
more  sensible  than  we  had  words  to  ex- 
press, we  bade  him  farewell,  as  he  left 
the  house,  while,  without  a  shade  of  dis- 
cordance, we  agieed,  that  a  nobler  being 
does  not  exist  than  a  genuine  British 
sailor. 


DICK   BATLINS. 

WuKH  I  was  a  younker,  in  the  first 
American  war,  about  six  months  after  I 
got  my  svrab,  I  had  a  shipmate  called 
Dick  RaUine>>lHtle  Dick  Ratline,— 
smartest  fellow  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life ;  a  boatswain's  mate  he  was,  a  cox- 
swain of  my  boat — ^the  launch.  Well, 
one  day  it  was  blowing  great  guns  and 
marling-spikes ;  little  Dick  and  I  were 
sent  on  to  assist  some  small  craft  which 
had  got  bilged  on  a  reef  of  rocks.  Its 
boats  were  stove  to  shiverens,  and  tide 
rising.  Well,  ye  see  it  was  running  such 
a  sea,  *twas  as  much  as  the  boat  could 
live,  and  with  her  draft  we  didn't  dare 
attempt  laying  her  Hongside  for  fear  of 
being  stove  to  pieces  too ;  so  what  was 
little  Dick  to  do,  but  make  fast  to  his 
midships  a  rope's  end  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  swim  under  the 
craft  a  stem  where  they  had  deeper  water, 
and  could  give  him  down  the  bight  of 
the  main  slieet  and  haul  him  on  board. 
Once  there,  he  knocked  down  the  8kipp€r 
for  being  half-seas-over,  turned  to,  ouilt 
a  rough  sort  of  raft— got  all  her  able 
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hands  upon  it  ai  well  as  himself,  and  we 
towed  them  everymaa  off  safe  and  sound 
to  the  frigate.  Thus  Dick  saved  four- 
teen lives.  So  the  men  clubbed  together 
and  gave  him  this  call,  which  DidL  laid 
by  in  lavender,  and  swore  it  should  never 
be  used  till  he  got  his  boatswain's  war* 
rant,  which  the  captain  had  pronused  to 
get  for  him  the  first  opportunity.  Well, 
some  time  after,  we  were  on  our  .way  to 
the  admiral,  and  Dick  vras  as  glad  as  a 
grig  to  think  thathe*d  got  his  bit  of  paper 
at  last ;  when  one  night  the  boats  were 
ordered  away  to  cut  out — three  of  them, 
and  I  had  the  command.  Now,  before 
we  left  the  ship,  what  does  Dick  do,  but 
takes  his  gold  pipe  out  of  lavender  and 
sling  it  round  him — as  he  said  to  give  it 
a  warming,  but  some  of  his  messmates 
told  me  aherwards  that  he  felt  rather 
faint  hearted — according  to  his  own  ac- 
count— and  so  put  this  to  remind  him  of 
former  days — a  sort  of  fillip  to  do  his 
best.  We  pulled  in — oars  muffled — to 
within  some  hundred  yards  say, — the 
enemy  lying  away  here  on  our  starboard 
bow,  witliin  a  little  bight  of  the  land, 
when,  just  as  we  were  going  to  separate 
in  three  parties,  head,  stern,  and  gang- 
way, what  should  come  athwart  us  but  a 
sweeping  broadside  from  a  cursed  masked 
battery  inland. — "We're  discovered, 
boys,*'  said  I,"  hurrah  and  close  V*  and 
we  gave  way  like  good  ones,  but  the 
battery  played  us  so  well,  and  surprised 
us  so  much,  that  we  were  beat  off.  We*d 
hardly  got  out  of  fire  when  we  missed 
Dick,  and  as  some  one  had  seen  him 
taken  prisoner,  it  spirited  the  lads  up  to 
rescue  our  game  little  bantam  cock.  We 
clapped  all  the  wounded  into  the  small 
cutter,  and  told  them  to  pull  in  by  the 
shore  from  windward,  making  such  a  row 
as  would  attract  the  battery,  while  we 
sneaked  round  and  boarded  her  on  the 
other  side  from  landward.  By  Jove, 
it  succeeded.  Dick  and  another  who 
were  yet  standing  on  deck  when  we 
swept  alon^de,  managed  to  get  hold  of 
something  m  the  shape  of  a  cutlass,  or  a 
broomstick  for  anything  I  know,  and 
laying  into  the  fellows  l^hind,  with  loud 
cries  of  <*  Old  England  for  ever"— eg^ ! 
thev  thought  we  had  boarded  them  on 
both  sides.  Well,  just  when  it  vras 
all  over.  I  heard  some  fellow  on  the  deck 
singing  out  my  name,  and  stooping  down, 
there  was  iitUe  Disk  ftimblmg  in  his 


bieast-«-theyM  pfamed  him  in  te  tmf 
of  the  neck,  poor  fellow,  so  ye  see  he 
couldn't  speak  very  plain,  battekgn|ik- 
ing  for  me  to  bring  my  head  nesr,lKjast 
managed  to  put  his  nil-ribbon  om  ny 
neck,  gripe  my  hand  in  his  ffipper^-aj 
somethinff  like— '<  You— you^-^ad  be> 
fi>re  I  ooiudsay  *'  Whaleheer,nijkeBtrr 
odds  bobs !  he  was  as  dead  ai  mnttoi! 
I  should  like  to  have  told  himthitve 
came  back  for  him.  I  know  *t«oaU 
have  been  as  good  to  his  soul  ss  s  put  of 
grog,  but  he  forged  a-hcftd  too  qoictiy. 
'Poor  little  Dick!'  The  long  pdier- 
ing  particle  of  moisture  slid  dowsik 
old  veteran's  cheek  as  he  eaded  bis 
stoiy," 


NAPOLEON  S    BEAIT. 

A  MiLrrAKT  friend,  who  wu  at  St. 
Helena  when  Napoleon  died,  toU  me,  a 
few  years  ago,  that  he  and  others  beiicwil 
that  the  emperor*s  heart  was  coscttled, 
and  removed  by  some  of  the  suite  in  thf 
following  manner : — ^The  young  o&w 
on  guard  in  the  room  wheie  by  ike  en- 
balmed  body,  and  the  heart  in  a  sefume 
case,  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cofii 
with  the  corpse,  was  ptesaed  by  tk 
French  attendants  to  go  into  tbe  Mh- 
room  and  partake  of  a  coUslioa.  He 
imprudently  did  so ;  and  when  he  le- 
turned  to  his  post,  the  coffin  wis  kutA 
screwed  down.  lie  ranonstiaied,  ud 
said  that  he  ought  to  have  been  ptaeA 
when  the  body  and  heart  were  placed  a 
the  coffin.  **  Don't  be  under  say  m- 
easiness,"  was  the  reply ;  '^  we  dsi  oflt 
like  to  disturb  you  at  your  meil,^iail 
have  arranged  every  thing  properiy."  k 
may  be  a  subject  of  curiosi^  fer  *^ 
purpose  this  abstraction  of  Nspokot's 
neart  could  have  bem  onde ;  andfrkitltf 
it  was  oonveved.  In  other  respeels,  * 
can  matter  little  whether  (he  Mart  of 
Napoleon  remains  at  St.  Helesa,  or  is 
the  safe  keeping  of  those  who  aie  laid  » 
have  appropriated  it.  But  it  muttn 
something  to  the  reputation  of  our  aaiica 
that  the  bones  of  Napoleon  sboaU  » 
still  denied  a  marble  slab. — Alandnt 
Coloniet  of  WetUm  Afiicm, 
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SIR  ROBERT  CALDER'S  ACTION  WITH    VILLENEUVE. 


In  consequence  of  the  nar  whicli  rc- 
commenn-d  in  1B05,  between  France 
and  Austria,  Bonaparte  wu9  under  llie 
necMStty  of  brenking  up  hji  camp  near 
Boulognp,  and,  of  course,  the  llireal 
and  |>repitniiions  or  invnsion  tvcR  laid 
aside.  As,  however,  his  (nmily  lo<ireal 
Britain  was  paramount  even  lo  his 
designs  against  Austria,  and  ever  was 
the  mtisttr  passion  of  liis  soul,  he  di- 
recied  new  and  unusuaUfforlslo  increase 
his  na\y.  The  oflicial  gn^^eltea  of  France 
alhided,  in  preiiy  opeji  and  express 
tenns,  to  the  measures  that  were  pur- 
suing, and  the  expcK'iaiiuDS  which  ihey 
indulged.  "  Years,"  ihey  said,  "  it  was 
Iriip,  had  elapsed,  but  ihcy  had  not 
been  passed  inactively.  Arms,  ships, 
and  men,  hud  been  secretly  in  preparn- 
lion,  and  fleets  were  now  lo  be  pouted 

Vol.  II. 


fotlh  from  all  the  harbours  of  Fnnce. 
The  ocean  was  no  longer  to  belong  to 
England  ;  she  wai  bade  to  tremble  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  in  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  globe  would  her  posseS' 
sions  be  assailed." 

Much  allowance  must  always  be  made 
for  French  gasconade,  especiulty  wliere 
this  national  tendency  is  Tostcfed  by 
haired  against  England :  but  there  was 
more  truth  inlhese  representations,  so 
for  as  ihey  respected  the  cflbila  wliicli 
Bonaparte  had  been  making  for  several 
years,  to  increase  his  navy,  than  was  nt 
the  lime  suspected.  It  was,  indeed, 
known  thai  a  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the 
line  and  two  frignips  had  been  long 
lying  in  Rochefort,  but  so  closely  and 
constantly  blockaded  by  our  ships,  that 
tliey  could  not  get  to  sea.    Tliis  year 
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they  eluded  our  rigilance,  and  got  out ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Toulon 
fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates ,  also  got  out  of  the 
harbour.  Lord  Nelson  had  been  sta- 
tioned before  Toulon,  but  it  was  not 
part  of  the  plan  of  this  great  man  to 
blockade  an  enemy's  port  strictly ;  he 
rather  wished,  by  keeping  at  a  distance, 
to  entity*  them  to  sea;  and, in  the  course 
of  the  year  1804,  he  had  written  rather 
an  indignant  letter  to  the  common -coun- 
cil of  London,  because  they  had  roted 
him  thanks  for  having  blockaded  the 
ports  of  the  enemy. 

The  unusual  circumstance  of  two 
fleets  of  the  enemy  having  escaped  to 
sea  much  about  the  same  time,  created 
much  alarm  in  Great  Biitain;  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  on  what  enter- 
prise they  were  gone,  or  whither  they 
were  bound.  The  most  common  opi- 
nion was,  that  Malta  was  their  object ; 
other  people  supposed  that  they  had 
gone  to  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies ;  all, 
however,  were  apprehensive  that  they 
would  do  much  mischief  before  they 
returned  to  port,  or  were  captured  by 
the  British.  The  general  source  of  con- 
solation arose  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Lord  Nelson  knew  that  they  were  at  sea, 
and  that  he  would  use  every  exertion  to 
ascertain  their  route,  and  to  come  up 
with  them ;  and,  if  he  did  come  up  with 
them,  not  one  individual  was  doubtful 
of  the  result. 

At  length  it  was  ascertained,  that,  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  the  smaller  fleet 
which  had  sailed  from  Jlochefort  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  made  an  attempt  on  Dominica, 
lliis  tit  tempt,  however,  was  only  par- 
tially Mucressful ;  the  town  of  Rousseau, 
indeed,  was  set  on  Are  during  the  attack 
of  the  French ;  but,  on  the  27th,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  re- embark  their 
whole  force,  and  to  sail  towards  Guada- 
loupe.  Early  in  March,  the  same  ar- 
mament appeared  before  St.  Kitt*s ; 
where  the  enemy  landed,  levied  a  con- 
tribution of  18,000/.  burnt  some  mer- 
chantmen, and  then  re-embarked.  They 
also  iHid  the  small  island  of  Nevis  under 
contribution,  and  this  was  the  whole  that 
was  eflfected  by  this  force,  as  Admiral 
Cochrane,  who  had  been  despatched  to  I 
the  West  Indies,  as  soon  as  the  sailing  t 
of  the  Ilochefort  squadron  was  known,  | 


alarmed  them  so,  that  they  thoii|kt  it 
prudent  to  return  to  Europe.  It  wa< 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  Ro(^iefon, 
though  tliere  were  several  Briiish  fiittn 
at  sea,  and  several  squadrons  ven: 
cruizing  expressly  to  intercept  it. 

A 1  though  when  Admiral  VilleoevT« 
sailed  from  Toulon,  Lord  Nelsou  wa% 
out  of  sight  of  that  port,  he  was  speedily 
informed  of  the  circunistaDce ;  and  hie 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  in  that  dilu- 
tion which  he  supposed  the  eneaf  had 
taken.  It  struck  the  British  aiuwral 
that  Malta  and  E?ypt  were  die  destisv 
tion  of  the  armament,  And  hettcrordmgl} 
sailed  towards  Alexandria  ;  but  antkr 
there,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  Medimrt- 
nean,  which  he  crossed  in  all  directioas, 
could  he  gain  any  intelltgenoe  of  Adou- 
ral  Villeneufe,  who,iadMd,  after  havis^ 
been  to  sea  only  a  few  days,  eaeooBicRd 
such  a  violent  gale  as  indaced  him  to 
return  to  Toulon.  Loid  Nelsoa  in  dtf 
meantime  not  being  able  to  aooertaia 
where  he  was,  took  his  statioa  la  the 
Sicilian  seas,  as  the  most  Ukdj  plaee, 
either  to  hear  of,  or  to  meet  wiia,  de 
enemy. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Admiial  Ml- 
leneuve  again  ventured  oat  of  Touka. 
having  employed  the  iolerrening  tine  ia 
repairing  the  damage  which  his  iett 
had  sustained  during  its  Ibmer  sbon 
cruise:,  his  object  now  was,  to  lekk 
Carthagena,  where  he  expected  to  iad 
several  Spanish  sail  of  the  line  ready  to 
join  him ;  but,  as  they  were  not  ta  • 
condition  At  for  sea  or  action  immedi- 
ately, lie  proceeded  to  Cadiz;  here  he 
was  joined  by  one  French  and  six  Spa- 
nisli  sail  of  the  line.  His  whol«  flcti 
now  amounted  to  eighteen  sail  of  tk 
line,  in  a  perfect  state  of  eqaipmeoi, 
having  on  board,  beside  their  full  c-om- 
plement  of  men,  ton  lliousand  veienu 
troops.  With  this  foronidable  anna- 
ment,  the  French  admiral  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  West  Indies,  ha%iog  ibfrtd 
Sir  John  Orde,  who  was  before  Cadu 
with  Ave  sail  of  the  line,  to  rttire  from 
that  station. 

The  West  Indies  were  now  coosidefcd 
to  be  in  imminent  danger,  especially  h\ 
the  movements  and  intentions  of  Lord 
Nelson  were  for  some  time  unkaovn 
Ilis  lordship  tiad  waited  at  P«k>raid 
only  a  sufliicient  time  to  lake  in  the 
necessary   supply    of  proviyioas;    yUi 
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ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  French 
fleet.  About  the  middle  of  April,  he,  at 
last,  leurtied  that  it  had  actually  passed 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar;  he  immcdiatelv 
proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  and, 
naving  anchored,  early  in  the?  month  of 
May,  off  the  Barbary  coast,  he  received 
certain  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet 
had  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
((real  inferiority  of  his  force  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  the  distance,  the  great  im- 
probability that  he  should  arrive  there 
before  they  had  done  their  meditated 
mischief;  none  of  these  circumstances 
vreighcd  with  his  active  and  vigorous 
mind.  He  instautly  formed  his  resolu- 
tion, and  directed  his  course  from  the 
Straits  of  Gtbrallar  to  the  West  Indies, 
having  previously  received  at  Tetuan 
and  Lagos  Bay  such  articles  of  the  first 
importance  and  necessity  as  the  wants  of 
his  fleet  demanded. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  bold  and  arduous 
enterprise  :  Admiral  Nelson  had  with 
him  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  most, 
if  not  all  of  these,  were  foul,  having  been 
cruising  for  more  than  two  years ;  yet, 
had  he  not  taken  the  step  which  he  did, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  all  our  valuable 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

So  well  were  the  measures  of  the 
French  planned  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  English,  that  scarcely  had  the  appre- 
hension and  alarm  created  by  the  sailing 
of  the  Toulon  fleet  reached  its  height, 
when  the  Brest  fleet  put  to  sea  also. 
Admiral  Gardner  bloikaded  this  port 
with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line;  the  ene- 
my came  out  with  twenty-five  sail.  The 
Dritish  admiral,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing his  very  great  inferiority,  did  not 
decline  the  contest ;  but  the  French  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  few  manoeuvres, 
and  then  returned  to  port,  leaving  the 
English  admiral  to  continue  the  block- 
ade, without  any  subsequent  interrup- 
tion. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Lord  Nelson 
left  Lagos  Bay,  in  pursuit  of  Admiral 
Villcneuve,  across  the  Atlantic ;  on  the 
1 5th  of  that  month  he  was  twenty  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  Madeira;  and,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  he  anchored  in  Carlisle 
Bay,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  There 
he  was  informed  that  the  French  admiral 
had  arrived  at  Martinique,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  but  that,  from  some  unknown 


cause,  he  had  hitherto  achieved  nothing 
with  his  immense  force,  but  the  capture 
of  the  Diamond  Rock,  off  that  Inland. 
At  Barbadoes,  Lord  Nelson  was  joined 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  two  sail  of 
the  line,  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
against  the  enemy. 

During  the  pursuit,  the  mind  of  the 
gallant  Nelson  incessantly  dwelt  on  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  the  enemy.  He 
one  day  observed  with  great  glee,  "There 
is  just  a  Frenchman  apiece  for  each 
English  ship,  leaving  me  out  of  the 
question,  to  fight  the  Spaniards;  and 
when  I  haul  down  my  colours,  1  expect 
every  captain  of  the  fleet  to  do  the  same, 
but  not  till  then.'' 

The  inactivity  of  the  French  has  been 
variously  accounted  for ;  the  most  pro- 
bable cause  was,  the  great  sickness 
among  their  troops,  not  fewer  than  three 
thousand  of  whom  it  is  said,  perished  at 
Martinique,  from  the  disorders  so  fatal 
and  common  in  that  climate.  It  was 
also  believed  that  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, jealous  and  mistrustful  of  each 
other,  could  not  agree  in  any  plan  of 
operations,  and  that  their  inactivity  was 
partly  owing  to  that  cause. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England, 
that  Lord  Nelson  had  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  all  apprehension  subsided, 
for  such  was  the  confidence  in  him,  so 
firm  the  belief,  that  where  he  was,  vic- 
tory vras  also,  that  the  nation  looked 
upon  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy 
as  notliing,  where  Lord  Nelson  was 
present. 

His  lordship  was  still  doubtful  with 
respect  to  the  actual  intentions  and 
course  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  concluded 
that  Trinidad  was  as  likely  an  object  of 
attack  as  any ;  not  only  because  it  was 
less  strong  than  many  other  of  the 
islands,  but  because  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  tlie  Spanish  Admiral  Gra- 
vina  would  be  anxious  to  wrest  it  from 
us,  and  to  restore  it  to  his  own  sovereign, 
tn  the  short  space  of  twenty- four  hours 
Lord  Nelson  had  taken  in  water  for  the 
whole  fleet,  and  hod  also  received  on 
board  two  thousand  troops  under  Sir 
William  Myers.  On  tlie  7th  of  June 
he  arrived  off  Trinidad,  where  he  learnt 
that  the  enemy  had  never  been,  nor  could 
he  ascertain  their  course.  He  now saiiiid 
for  Grenada,  which  be  repched  on  the 
9tb;  there  he  had  the  mortification  to 
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learn,  thattb«  fleet  of  the  enemy,  amount- 
ing to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  had  that 
very  morning  mailed  for  Martinique,  in 
a  northerly  direction :  this  led  him  to 
suppose  that  Antigua  was  their  object, 
and  to  it  he  directed  his  course ;  but  on 
his  arrival  off  this  island,  .he  was  again 
disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  the 
foe;  he  ascertained  the  fact,  however, 
as  flattering  to  him  as  it  was  disgraceful 
to  the  enemy,  that  they  had,  under  the 
impression  of  terror,  which  his  name  in- 
spired, betaken  themselves  to  a  precipi- 
tate and  shameful  flight,  and  were  actu- 
ally on  their  return  to  Europe. 

Lord  Nelson  immediately  disembark- 
ed the  troops  which  he  had  on  board  at 
Antigua;  and,  having  dispatched  several 
fast- sailing  vessels,  to  inform  the  British 
ministry  of  the  return  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  spread  the  same  intelligence  in  every 
direction,  he  suited  in  pursuit  of  his  Hy- 
ing foe. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  with  twenty  sail 
of  the  line,  French  and  Spanish,  three 
larce  ships  armed  enjlntc,  five  frigates, 
and  three  brigs,  proceeded,  without  mo- 
lestation, till  he  arrived  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre ;  here  he  encountered  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  who  was  cruizing  off  the  Cape, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  enemy, 
with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a  cutter,  and  a  lugger.  An  action  im- 
mediately commenced,  the  following  ac- 
count of  which  we  subjoin,  as  given  in 
a  letter  from  an  oflicer  of  one  of  the 
English  frigates : — 

"  On  the22d  of  July,  about  11  a.m., 
the  Defiance,  one  of  the  look-out  ships, 
made  a  signal  for  a  fleet  N.  W.  directly 
to  windward  of  our  fleet,  and  that  tliey 
consisted  of  ships  of  the  line  and  fri- 
gates, to  the  number  of  thirty.  About 
half-past  12  p.  m.  we  could  plainly 
count  from  our  deck  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  sail  lying-to.  The  Defiance  get- 
ting nearly  within  gun-shot,  returned  to 
our  fleet,  who  were  then  forming  in  line 
of  battle.  About  two  we  were  consider- 
ably within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced squadron,  when  they  tacked,  and 
stood  to  windward  of  their  fleet,  then 
formed  in  line.  We  bore  up  to  leeward 
of  their  advanced  ship,  and  possed  witli- 
in  half  gun-shot  of  their  whole  line, 
which  ^^s  formed  in  a  masterly  style, 
nsisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the 
Tid  co  d  three  line-of-battle  ships  to 
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windward,  lor  the  protection  of 
rear.     They  had  likewise  seven  lan^ 
frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  very  vBlmible 
galleon,  which  one  of  their  fngates  had 
in  tow;  the  frigates  were  likewise  with 
the  three  ships  of  the  line,  to  windward 
of  their  itemmost  ship.     Our  fleet  was 
at  t)iis  time  six  miles  to  leeward,  on  the 
starboard  tack,  under  a  press  of  sail ; 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time  under  easy 
sail .    A  thick  fog  intervening,  pre^-ented 
the  two  fleets  from  seeing  each  other. 
Perceiving  tlie  galleon  in  tow   by  tbe 
frigate,  and  observing  that  she  was  ihA 
sternmost  ship  of  the  enemy's  hoe,  we 
tacked  with  the  intention  of  enJeavour- 
ing  to  cut  her  off.    Tliis  sudden  ma- 
noeuvre threw  the  enemy's  frignte  into 
alarm,  and  she  immediately  commenced 
firing  signal  guns  in  quick  succession, 
which  caused   the   three    line-of-batilf 
ships,  stationed  to  cover  their  rear,  to 
edge  down  for  her  protection.     Our  at- 
tempt being  tlius  frustrated,   we   were 
compelled  to  edge  down  to  our  fleet. 
The  fog  at  this  time  cleared  a  Hltle,  and 
wc  |)Grceived  that  our  fleet  tacked  for  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  admirul  liad  giv^n 
the  signal  to  attack  their  centre.     As  we 
were  edging  away,  we  observed  that  the 
van  of  the  enemy  had  likewise  wore  for 
the  protection  of  the  galleon,  and  at  three 
quarters  past  four  their  leading  ships 
were  in  a  very  critical  situation.    Oo 
passing  they  hoisted  Spanish   colour^ 
and  we  received  the  whole  fire  of  their 
three  leading  ships,   upwards  of   120 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  dischai^ped  in 
one  minute  on   our  frigate,   while  we 
could  only  return   twenty.      Thus  ibe 
action  commenced :    our  leading  ship, 
the  Ilero,  tacked  as  soon  as  the  enemj 
opened  their  fire  on  us,  and  commenced 
a  heavy  cannonading  on  thena  in  retara. 
It  continued  with  unremitting  fury  (or 
three  hours  and  a  half,  when  we  saw,oQ 
the  clearing  of  the  fog  at  intervals,  the 
French  line  to  windward,  and  two  ships 
disabled,  although  we  coukl  not  distin- 
guisli  at  the  time  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  enemy  or  to  us.     At  half-past 
eight  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides;  the 
adiAiral  hoisted  his  distingubhing  lights, 
as  did  the  rest  of  the  squi^ron,  whca  we 
could  plainly  observe  our  fleet  to  be  in 
tolerable  order,  considering  the  extreme 
fogginess  of  the  weather,  and  had  a}>pa- 
reuUy  suffered  but  little,  although  the 
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firing  on  both  sides  was  extremely  heavy. 
We  being  just  to  ieeward  of  the  admiral, 
were  ordered  into  the  rear  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  two  prizes.  About  nine 
tlie  admiral  made  the  signal  to  bring-to 
on  the  starboard  tack,  wliich  was  com- 
plitrd  with  by  the  whole  line.  The  two 
S|ianish  ships  tliat  suirendi^rtd  had  600 
men  killed  and  wounded;  Uieir  lower 
masts  shot  away  by  tlie  board,  so  that 
they  were  rendered  totally  unmanage- 
able, and  gave  us  immense  trouble  in 
towing  them.  Had  the  weather  been 
clear,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they 
would  have  been  completely  defeated  ; 
but  the  fog  prevented  our  ships  getting 
near  enough,  and  the  French  lieing  to 
windward,  were  too  wise  to  come  nearer 
to  us." 

The  Windsor  Castle,  of  98  guns,  was 
the  only  English  ship  which  sustained 
any  material  injury  in  the  action,  and, 
(  onsidering  the  nature  of  the  conllict  in 
which  she  wa3  engaged,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  she  came  oH  so  well.    Tlie 
«»nemy,  haunted  with  the  terrific  idea  of 
Lord  Nelson,  concluded,  at  first,  that  it 
was  the  squadron   under  his  lordship 
which  they  had  fallen  in  with.     Under 
this  impression  several  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ships  at  once  bore  down  and  at- 
tacked the  Windsor  Castle,  which  tliey 
mistook  for  the  flae-ship  of  the  noble 
admiral  himself.     She  received  the  fire 
of  seven  ships  before  she  came  up  with 
her  opponent,  and  then  engaged  two 
French  and  two  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  a  frigate  and  a  brig,  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.    The  two  Frenchmen 
were  driven  out  of  the  line,  one  of  the 
Spaniards  dropped  astern,  and  the  other 
struck  her  colours.    Two  more  French 
line-of-battle  ships  coming  up  on  her 
quarter  to  rake  the  Windsor  Castle,  the 
British  admiral,  in  tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 
hastened  to  her  relief,  and  engaged  two 
of  her  opponents.     Had  it  not  been  for 
this  timely  assistance,  the  consequences 
would  probably  have  been  very  serious, 
notwithstanding  the  intrepidity  of  Cap- 
tain Boyles,  and  the  brave  crew  of  tfie 
Windsor  Castle.     One  of  these  brave 
fellows  had  his  right  thigh  shot  off,  and 
was  suffering  amputation,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Spanish  ship  had  struck.     lie 
immediately  took  off  his  hat,  gave  three 
cheers,  and  exclaimed,    **  I  shall  die 
happy !" 


This  action,  though  by  no  means  de- 
cisive, was  highly  honourable  to  the 
British  squadron,  only  the  van  of  which 
could  get  into  action,  the  rest  of  the 
ships  being  prevented  by  the  fog  from 
coming  up  with  the  enemy.  The  loss 
of  the  l»»tter,  exclusive  of  the  two  rap- 
tured ships,  m  which,  lis  wc  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  slaughter  was  very  great, 
amounted,  by  their  account,  to  55  killed, 
and  112  wounded. 

The  Britibh  nation  were  very  much 
chagrined,  displeased,  and  disappointed, 
when  ihpy  learnt  the  issue  of  this  battle. 
Sir  R  .l.tii  (  ill  lur  wji>  ^ovtr*-l^   bl.tnuil 
for  not  having  done  mure.    The  uution, 
very  naturally,  tliough  perhups  not  very 
fairly,   conceived    what    Lord    Nelscm 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  the 
situation  of  Sir  Robert  Calder.    They 
made  no  allowance  for  the  circumstance 
(which  at  any  other  time  wouhl   have 
weighed  wiih  them)  that  Sir  RolM.Tt  hud 
only  fifteen  sail  of  the  linc^  while  the 
enemy  had  twenty   sail,  licsides  three 
large  fifty-gun  ships  ;  nor  did  they  sufh- 
ciently  adverC  to  the  circumstdnct^,  that 
he  had  actually  beaten  the  enemy,  and 
taken  two  of  their  ships.    They  merely 
looked  to  tliis,  that  a  battle  hud  been 
fought  between  him  and  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  hitter  had 
escaped ;  they  also  recollected  that  this 
enemy   had  fled  before   Lord  Nelson, 
though  his  fleet  was  so  very  inferior,  and 
yet  had  not  been  beaten  by  another  Bri- 
tish admiral.     The  disappointment  of 
the  public  was  so  great,   that  it  was 
judged  proper  to  bring  Sir  Robert  CaMcr 
to  a  court  martial,  the  sentence  of  which 
was,  that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to 
take  and  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  engage ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  ascribed  such  conduct 
to  error  in  judgment,   acquitting   him 
completely  of  any  imputation  of  fear  or 
cowardice,  and,  therefore,  only  sentenced 
him  to  be  severely  reprimanded.    After 
the  public  mind  began  to  cool,  the  fate 
of  Sir  Robert  Calder  was  tboufi;ht  to  be 
very  hard,  especially  as  he  had  merito- 
riously served  liis  country  for  more  than 
than  forty  years,  and  was  Capttin  to 
Earl  St.  Vincent  on  that  day,  when  he 
won  his  title,  by  the  dr^Cieat  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.— Sir  Robert  Calder  died  in  1813, 
leaving  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  to 
lament  his  death  and  his  ill  fortune. 
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SINGULAR  PRUEBVATION  AND  LOSS 
OF   LIFE. 

In  the  spiing  of  the  year  1805,  a  squa- 
dron of  four  liiie-of- battle  sliips,  under 
Sir  John  Orde,  in  the  "  Glory,"  were 
(Tui.sint;  before  Cadiz,  watching  sewn  or 
ei^hi  Sjiuniurds  of  ef|ual  force.  A  pri- 
vuiL'er  was  raptured  by  one  of  the  British 
squadron,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  pri- 
soners, among  whom  was  the  mate,  were 
pirt  on  board  the  Defence,  74.  On  the 
rooming  of  the  9lh  of  March,  this  man's 
hammock  was  found  empty,  and  be 
him2>elf  was  missing .  As  the  preced- 
int;  night  had  been  very  fine,  and  several 
Spanish  fishing  bouts  had  been  close  to 
the  sliip,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  liad 
j limped  overboard  and  swam  to  one  of 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  morning 
the  Mercury  frigate  joined,  with  several 
transports,  having  on  board  provisions 
for  the  squadron,  of  which  Uiey  were 
very  short;  they  accordingly  ran  fnto 
sihallower  water,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  Cadiz,  and  nnchoicd,  each  ship 
lashing  a  transport  alongside,  and  be- 
ginning to  transfer  the  provisions  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  In  the  midst  of 
this  bustle  and  confusion,  when  the  fore- 
hold  of  the  Defence  was  opened,  tlie 
missing  prisoner  was  found  in  such  a 
position,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
as  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  got  down 
there  with  the  idea  of  i)enetrating  to  tlie 
magazine,  and  blowing  the  ship  up  ;  lie 
had  a  flint  and  steel,  &c.,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  making  efforts  to  get  further 
forward.  Of  course  he  was  handed  upon 
deck  with  more  celerity  than  ceremony, 
find,  on  being  brought  before  the  captain, 
btgun  talking  in  nn  incoherent  way  about 
the  ghost  of  a  brigand,  whom  he  had 
shot  at  St.  Domingo,  coming  to  the  side 
of  his  hammock,  all  in  white,  with  a 
white  hat,  white  stick,  &,c.,  and  compel- 
ling him  to  make  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  ship.  lie  was  placed,  both  legs  in 
irons,  under  the  charge  of  the  sentinel  at 
the  ward-room  door.  A  sailor  belong- 
ing to  tlie  ship  wa^  also  in  irons  for  some 
offence.  The  prisoner,  while  here,  ap- 
peared (o  take  little  notice  of  any  one, 
but  continued  to  mutter  something  about 
a  '*  Baton  Uunc^  cliapau  bhnc,  fuibit 
blanCf**  referring,  as  was  supposed,  to  the 
ghost  that  he  had  previously  spoken  of. 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  same  day. 


while  the  squadron  were  in  the  vny 
thickest  of  their  work,  getting  in  the  pro- 
visions, a  line-ofbattle  ship  was  seen, 
under  a  press  of  sa*l,  coming  round  Cafie 
Trafalgar,  with  signals  up  and  firing 
guns.  The  signal  was  soon  made  out 
to  mean,  "  An  enemy  in  sight,  soperio r 
in  force  to  tlie  squadron  united/'  and  in 
a  very  little  time  six  and  twenty  sail  v>ere 
descried  following  the  British  s)*ip, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Itenown,  Sit 
Richard  Strachan.  The  British  squadnn 
was  nearly  becalmed,  and  the  enemy 
were  bringing  the  breeze  down  with 
them.  Tlie  **  row,"  which  now  roin- 
menced,  can  be  more  easily  imi^in^ 
than  described.  Transports  were  caa 
off,  casks  thrown  over  board ,  anchors 
hove  up,  and  the  squadron  under  sail 
and  clear  for  action  in  no  time. 

The  British  reached  off  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  as  their  enemies  ran 
in  for  tlie  entrance  of  Cadiz  ;  a  few  lon^ 
shot  were  exchanged  between  the  head- 
most ships  of  the  one  \>arty,  and  the 
sternmost  of  tlie  other,  but  the  Bntisb 
sustained  no  harm,  nor  did  the  enenij 
show  any  inclination  to  follow.  It  was 
supposed,  at  the  time,  tliat  they  had  gone 
into  Cadiz,  but  it  appeared  afterwards, 
that,  being  joined  by  the  ships  in  C^diz 
harbouri  the  whole  had  proceeded  to  tbe 
West  Indies,  whither  tliey  were  followed 
by  Lord  Nelson  in  his  memorable  cfiaae 
In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Orde's  squa- 
dron made  the  best  of  its  way  to  join  tbe 
Channel  fleet. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  event, 
while  the  squadron  were  running  with  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board beam,  an  officer  of  the  Diieace 
was  looking  over  the  larboard  quarirr, 
when  he  saw  sometliing  apparently 
thrown  out  of  one  of  the  main-deck 
porti^ ;  the  next  instant  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  rose  above  the  sur- 
face ;  the  man  seemed  to  have  on  a  red 
neckcloth,  and  he  struck  out  away  from 
the  ship.  As  he  went  astern  in  tlie  dend 
water,  he  was  seen  severa)  times  to  dip 
his  head  under  water.  The  ship  wa^ 
brought  to  the  wind,  and  hove-fo  a» 
quickly  as  (xissible,  and  one  of  tbe  mates, 
a  remarkably  fine  young  man,  jumped 
into  a  boat,  which  was  instantly  lowered, 
and  pulled  away  after  the  man,  who  was 
still  seen  occasionally  on  the  top  of  a  sea 
swimming  at  a  distance.     Some  time 
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elapsed  before  site  returned  to  the  ship. 
The  mate  came  over  to  llie  weatlier-side, 
ivhere  tlie  captain  was  standing,  and  re- 
puf  ted  his  return.  ''  Where's  the  man  V* 
said  the  captain.  "  Jn  the  boat,  sir.'' 
•*  Why  does  he  not  come  up  ?*'  ••  lie's 
dead,  sir."  ",Dead  !  didn't  you  say  you 
liud  saved  him  ?"  **  We  picked  liim  up, 
sir,  but  he  had  cut  his  throat,  and  died 
in  I  he  boat." 

Tlie  body  was  carried  forward  into  the 
sick  bay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sur- 
geon came  on  deck  to  report  the  man 
eit!ier  dead,  or  so  far  gone  that  recovery 
was  impossible,  his  tiiroat  being  cut  in 
two  places— through  both  windpipe  and 
gullet.  It  was  the  French  prisoner ;  he 
had  borrowed  a  knife  to  eat  his  dinner ; 
with  this  he  liad  cut  a  pair  of  fisherman's 
boots,  which  he  wore,  round  the  ankles, 
and  then  slipped  his  feet  out  of  the 
boots,  and  out  of  the  shackles  also. 
Having  effected  this  unobserved,  and 
concealed  it  by  throwing  a  loose  flag 
about  his  legs,  he  leaned  out  of  the 
port,  cut  his  throat  as  above  describ- 
ed, and  sprang  overboard.  One  of 
the  lieutenauts,  who  went  forward  into 
the  hay  to  look  at  the  body*  remarked  a 
twitching  motion  in  some  of  the  muscles, 
and  mentioned  it  to  the  surgeon,  who 
▼ery  patiently  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  vis  intila  and  vis  nervea, 
&c.  &c. ;  however,  by  way  of  satisfying 
his  own  conscience,  rather  than  with  any 
hope  of  success,  he  had  already  dressed 
his  wounds.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
body,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
began  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  eventu- 
ally the  roan  recovered— recovered  not 
only  his  bodily  health,  but  his  senses, 
and  t^vo  months  afterwards  went  on 
shore  to  Forton,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
perfectly  well. 

The  mate,  who  had  saved  him  from 
drowning,  was  heard  to  express  a  great 
di«like  to  going  to  Portsmouth,  and  a 
hope  that  the  ship  might  be  ordered  any 
where  else  to  refit.  His  messmates 
asked  him  why  he  had  taken  so  sud- 
den a  dislike  to  that  port,  but  he  could 
assign  no  reason.  The  ship  did  go  there 
— landed  the  prisoners,  and  went  along- 
side the  "  Grafton"  hulk  in  the  harliour. 
The  mate  had  the  fir^t  watch,  and  had 
been  sitting  alone  on  tlie  quarter-deck 
bulwark  of  the  hulk.  Towards  midnight 
something  like  a  heavy  thump  was  heard 


between  the  ship  and  the  hulk,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  splash  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  mate  was  missing.  It  wns 
supposed  that,  being  much  luiii;ued,  he 
had  dropped  asleep,  lost  his  balance, 
and  been  stunned  by  the  bloMr  H>;ainst 
the  ship's  side  in  his  full,  others isp, 
being  an  excellent  swimmiT,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  save<l. 

His  body  was  crept  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  buried  amidst  the  universal 
regret  of  the  officers  and  ship's  company, 
by  whom  he  was  deservedly  held  lu  the 
highest  estimation. 


VANKEItS   OF   BRITISH   SAILORS. 

The  character  of  a  naval  officer  is  fine- 
ly formed :  it  comprises  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  courage,  with  a  niendliness 
of  nature,  and  a  generosity  of  mind,  tliat 
is  conspicuous  even  to  an  enemy.  Our 
common  seamen  are  rough,  hardy,  and 
honest;  regular  in  the  points  of  their 
duty,  disdaining  all  fatigue  and  danger 
when  the  service  requires  it.  The  bad 
part  of  a  ship's  company  are  only  a  few 
who  may  be  found  among  what  are 
called  waisUrif  or  afltr-guard^  and  who 
may  nave  been  worthless  characters  on 
shore.  Perhaps  the  manners  of  the  naval 
officer  may  have  become  more  refined  of 
late  years,  but  it  has  not  injured  his  spirit 
or  bravery.  We  recollect,  with  plea- 
sure, Lieutenant  Bowling,  ia  Roderick 
Random,  drawn  from  Hfe;  and  naval 
men  still  speak  of  Jack  Cooling,  a  real 
character,  who,  some  years  ago,  com- 
manded tlie  Ruby.  Jack  l^ing  apj| 
pointed,  went  to  Dcptford  to  his  ship, 
and  ascended  her  side  with  a  leg  of 
mutton  in  his  right  hand,  calling  at  the 
same  time  for  the  Jioatswain  and  the 
cook ;  the  first  he  ordered  to  hoist  the 
pendant,  and  the  next  to  boil  tlie  leg  of 
mutton.  The  boatswain,  however,  who 
was  as  rough  as  the  commander,  only 
replied,  "  Hoist  the  pendant  for  you, 
and  be  d— d  to  ye  !  who  the  devil  are 
you  ?"  Jack  only  made  a  sour  face  at 
the  boatswain,  and,  unbuttoning  his 
great-coat,  his  uniform  was  discovered, 
and  his  commands  instantly  obeyed,  with 
many  apologies  for  the  mistake. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ship  was 
manned,  and  ready  for  sea,  for  every 
seaman  liked  Jack  Cooling.  Jack,  hav- 
ing  heard  tliat  it  was  usual  to  make  a 
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bled  to  hear-  the  tria)  was  prodigious. 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Lord  and 
Lady  Castlereagh,  and  some  other  per- 
j^ons  of  distinction,  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  Af\er  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
ems vcrbalf  and  of  the  marshal's  exami- 
nations by  t)ie  prefect  of  police,  and 
other  preliminary  documents ;  Ney  was 
introduced  by  Captain  lleudelin,  when 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him.  IJis 
countenance  was  firm  and  assured. 
No  emotion  was  depicted  on  his  physi- 
ognomy. It  appeared  as  if  the  habit 
of  strong  impressions,  which  he  must 
have  contracted  in  his  military  career, 
pievenled  him  from  exhibiting  their 
effeds.  Jlc  was  in  a  plain  militarv  blue 
frock,  without  embroidery,  with  the 
epaulets  of  bis  rank,  the  ribband  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  star  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  He  wore  a  crape  round  his 
arm,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  loss. 
On  entertog,  he  sat  down  in  an  arm 
chaifi  in  ibe  centre  of  the  semi-circular 
s|Mice  in  front  of  bis  Judges.  Several 
ofticen  of  gendarmnrie,  sealed  at  some 
distance,  and  two  ceiitinels,  tlk;  oiie  a 
national  guard,  and  the  otlMi*  a  v^^temu, 
served  as  his  guard,  iit^fore  sitting  down, 
he  bowed  to  his  judges.  On  being  ar ked 
the  usual  question  regarding  his  name 
and  place  of  birth,  fie  rose  wilh  impe- 
tuosity,  and  denied  the  compelencsc  of 
the  court  to  try  biju,  daiiQittg  to  be  tried 
by  the  house  of  neers,  whiHi  the  con- 
sututional  cliarier  had  fixed  as  his  proper 
judges.  The  court  having  delibenUed 
on  tlie  question,  decided,  by  a  majority 
of  five  voices  aguinst  two,  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  try  him.  His  trial  was, 
therefore,  by  royal  decree,  dated  Nov.  II, 
referred  to  tlie  chamber  of  peer.i,  and 
took  place  on  the  4ih  of  December. 
He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  of 
an  outrage  ngninst  the  safety  of  tJie  state. 
His  advocates  were  Dupin  and  Berryer. 
]3efore  the  court  was  o|iened,  a  memo- 
rial, entitled,  *'TI)e  effects  of  ilie  Military 
Convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  the 
treaty  of  the  20ih  of  November,  relative 
to  the  nccnsation  of  Marshal  Ney,**  was 
distributed.  The  presiijent  then  pnt  to 
ihe  mnrslial  bcventi  intcrrogntorios.  He 
replied  that  he  whs  at  liis  estate  when  he 
received  iheordtr  to  prorced  loTlp^nncon, 
and  did  not  Know  of  Uonapartc*s  landing 
till  he  arrived  in  Paris.  He  saw  the 
)cing.     "  It    is   said,'*    he   exclaimed, 


<<that  I  told  the  king  I  woold  bring 
back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron-cage.  If  I 
said  so,  it  was  a  foolish  thing,  but  still  a 
pardonable  one.  It  provted,  that  f  Ud 
in  my  heart  (athking  bis  breast),  the  ia- 
lention  of  serving  Ihe  king.** 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Marshal 
*Ney,  bc^oning  *'  The  cause  of  Ibe  Bour- 
bons is  lost  for  ever,**  and  ending  "  Vir* 
CEmpertw!**  was  declaied  io  be  tW 
main  cause  of  the  defection  of  the  troop* 
under  his  command ;  and  kis  pflkm^ 
eagerly  inaisled  upon  by  tbe  aatomfy- 
geueral.  The  twelfth  article  of  it 
Capitulation  of  Paris,  signed  Jalf  S, 
1815,  promising  a  general  naanesty,  was 
quoted  in  his  favour ;  bnt  Ihe  Dolur  of 
Wellington,  on  being  appealed  to,  am 
mudi  to  his  honour,  niinned  that  thii 
was  not  the  true  oonatniclMo  of  i^ 
aiticle.  Maralial  Paivonst,  tiawnai .  who 
had  OQQctuded  the  oonventaon,  emclaiBcd 
it  in  faivour  of  Ney  ;  and  M.  CSnilfirkr, 
in  giving  evidwiee  as  to  Ihe  past  «bic4i 
he  had  in  the  AapilublkMi  of  Pam, 
said,  as  chief  of  ibe  staff,  be  was  dui^ 
with  stipulating  far  an  aamesly  in  fiaiour 
of  all  persons,  whatever  migM  be  ihrir 
^oions,  their  oflioea,  or  tMr  oondnrt. 
liiis  point  was  granted  wiliiont  aay  dis- 
pute. His  ordm  weve  to  bvmk  off  chp 
cKNiferenoes,  had  any  refusal  been  sHdr. 

On  the  6th,  M.  Berryer  entered  oc 
the  defence  of  Marshal  Ney ;  and  having 
alluded  to  the  convention  of  the  3H 
of  July,  the  aitomey-genemi  obterwd 
that  it  was  singular,  when  a  Frenrhiasa 
is  accused,  that  a  convention  signed  b 
EngliMh  and  Prussians  should  he  s|^ 
pealed  to.  M.  Dupin  replied,  thai  tie 
marshal  vras  not  only  under  the  pmer- 
lion  of  the  French  laws,  bat  be  m 
under  tlie  protection  of  tite  law  of  as- 
tions;  but  the  marshal,  Prenebmaa  ti 
he  was  in  heart,  was  no  longer  a  Fieodi> 
man  since  the  treaty  of  the  2<Mh  «f 
November,  which,  in  tracing  a  new  liar 
round  France,  had  left  on  the  ric;hi  San»- 
bruck,  the  country  of  the  marshal. 

On  hearing  thi9,  and  perreiving  ihe  us- 
willingness  of  the  government  to  rer<>s- 
nizi*  the  Convention  of  PariM  as  appj»- 
cable  to  his  rase,  Mnnluil  Ney.  iath'4 
nffecled,  exrlnime<l  wilh  v^'homenre— 
<'  Vos,  I  am  a  Frenchman  I  I  wiit  die  • 
Frenchman!  I  beg  his  meellencv  lo 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Hitherto  aiy 
defence  has  be^n  fr^ ;  I  perceive  it  is 
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to  render  it  otherwise.  I  tlumk 
iny  coanset  for  what  they  have  done,  and 
are  ready  to  do ;  bat  desire  then  ra'.her 
to  cease  defendint;  me  at  all  than  to 
defend  me  imperfectly.  I  had  rather 
not  be  defended  at  all  than  have  tlie 
mere  shadow  of  a  defence.  I  am  ac- 
cused against  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
they  will  not  let  me  justify  myself.  1 
tvill  act  like  Moreau ;  I  appeal  to  Europe 
and  to  posterity !" 

The  chamber  then  retired  to  deliberate, 
wIhii  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  sentenced  todetith, 
by  169  votes  against  seventeen.  The 
marshal  not  being  present  when  his  con- 
demnation was  pronounced,  the  secre- 
tary was  charged  to  notify  it  to  him. 

The  marshal,  on  returning  to  his  apart- 
ment, whilst  the  chamber  were  deUberat- 
ino  upon  liis  fate,  appeared  to  be  ani- 
mated and  sustained  by  a  feeling  of 
deep  fesolulion.  lie  pressed  his  advo- 
cate in  his  arms,  who  said  lo  him,  *'You 
would  have  it  so."  *•  It  is  all  over,  my 
dear  friend,"  replied  the  marshal,  '*  we 
shall  see  earh  other  again  in  another 
world.''  He  asked  for  dinner,  and  ate 
wiih  a  good  appetite.  He  thought  that 
a  small  knife  was  the  object  of  attention 
and  uneasiness  to  the  persons  charged  to 
guard  him.  **  Do  you  think,"  he  said, 
on  looking  at  them,  *'  that  I  fear  death  ?" 
and  then  threw  the  knife  some  distance 
from  him.  After  dinner,  he  smoked  a 
cigar,  tranquilly,  and  thin  lay  down  iind 
slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  for  a  couple  of 
hours. 

The  in^mous  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  at  twenty 
minutes  pa.^t  nine  o'clock.  From  three 
in  the  morning,  the  guard  of  the  con- 
demned marshal  had  been  given  up  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris.  Marshal  Nev 
seemed  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep,  when  M. 
Cauchy,  the  secretary  of  the  chamber, 
repaired  to  him  to  read  his  sentence, 
which  he  heard  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
saying,  "  1  was  expecting  it."  IJefofe 
he  proceeded  to  read  it,  he  attempted 
to  address  some  kind  words  to  him,  to 
te^ify  how  painful  it  was  to  Ids  feelings 
to  be  forced  to  discharge  so  sad  an  ofBce. 
**  Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  stopping  him, 
'*  do  your  duty :  every  one  must  do  his 
doty — read." 

Upon  th«  preaable  being  read>  be 


said,  impatiently,  **  to  the  fact,  to  the 
fbct  at  once."  When  his  titles  were  de- 
tailed, he  observed,  '*  What  need  of 
titles  now  f  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
shall  be  a  handful  of  dust."  When  M. 
Cauchy  cwne  to  the  article  relatinK  to 
the  succession  to  the  Crown — ^**That 
law  cannot  be  applicable  to  nae ;  it  was 
for  the  imperial  family  it  was  made." 
After  tlie  reading,  the  secretary  said,  that 
if  in  his  last  moments  he  wished  for  the 
consolations  of  religion,  the  Hector  of 
St.  Sulpice  was  come  to  offer  his  ser- 
vicesy  or  if  he  preferred  any  other  cler- 
gymun^  he  would  l>e  sent  for.  *'That  is 
sufficient,"  replied  the  marshal,  **  1  will 
think  of  it."  M.  Cauchy  then  retired, 
and  the  marshal  throwing  himself  in  his 
cloihes  on  tlie  bed,  soon  fell  asleep ! 

At  four  in  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Marechale, 
his  wife,  with  her  children,  and  Madame 
Oamon,  his  sister.  The  unfortunate 
wif^,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  chamber, 
fell  in  a  fit  on  tite  ground.  The  marshal 
and  his  uuard  raised  her.  To  a  long 
fin' n ting  fit  succeeded  tears  and  groans. 
Madame  Gamon,  on  her  knees  before 
the  marshal,  was  in  as  deplorable  u  con- 
dition; the  children,  silent  and  sod  did 
not  weep.  Tlie  eldest  appeared  to  be 
alKiUt  eleven  years  of  nge.  The  marshal 
spoke  to  them  a  long  lime,  but  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  On  a  sudden  he  rose  and 
entreated  his  family  to  withdrew.  He 
was  then  asked  when  he  would  wish  the 
execution  to  lake  place  ?  "  As  soon  and 
as  near  as  possible,"  was  hisr^iily.  The 
hour  of  nine  was  then  proposed,  and  he 
immediately  agreed  to  it.  He  now 
walked  about  his  room,  apparently  much 
agitated  at  having  parted  from  his  wife 
and  child.  He  had  declared  that  had  he 
not  relied  upon  the  convention,  he  would 
have  preferred  dying  sword  in  hand  I 

I^h  alone  with  his  guards,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  chamber.  One  of 
tliem,  a  grenadier  of  Laroche  Jaquelin, 
said  to  him,  *'  Marshal,  in  the  situation 
in  which  you  are,  should  you  not  think 
of  God  ?  It  is  always  good  to  reconcile 
one's  self  to  God.  I  have  seen  many 
battles ;  and  every  time  1  could  I  con- 
fessed myself,  and  found  myself  always 
the  better  for  it."  He  replied,  <*  I  need 
no  priest  to  teach  me  how  to  die  ;  i  have 
learned  it  in  ilie  school  of  battle."  He 
permitted,  however,  the  reetor  of  St. 
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Sulpice  to  be  introduced.  <*  Make 
haste,  sir,"  said  Ney,  "  for  I  do  uot  un- 
derstand these  mdtters."  The  clergy- 
man remained  with  the  iirisoner  ibr 
some  time,  during  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  mude  his  confessionyand  received 
the  sacrament. 

At  nine  o'clock,  being  infonned  that 
all  was  ready,  the  marshal   gave  the 
curate  his  hand  to  help  him  into  the  car- 
riage, saying  to  liim,  *'  You  get  in  before 
me  now,  M.  le  Cure,  but  I  shall  soonest 
reach   a  higher  region.*'    Two  officers 
of  gendarmerie  were  in  the  coach,  with 
him  and  die  clergyman.     About  200 
veterans  of  the  royal  Catholic  army  of 
La   Vendee  accompanied  the    coach; 
which  belonged  to  M.  the  grand  llefe- 
rendary.    Traversing  the  garden  of  tlie 
Luxembourg,  it  proceeded    to  the  end 
of  the  grand  alley  tliat  leads  to  the  ob- 
servatory, which  was  the  spot  fixed  on 
for  the  execution.    A  piquet  of  veterans, 
sixty  strong,  had  been  on  the  spot,  since 
(ivc  o'clock  in  the  morning.    On  seeing 
the  coach  stop,  the  marshal,  who  thought 
they  were  going  to  carry  him  to  the  plain 
of  Crenelle,  expressed  some   surprise. 
Asking  if  Uiat  was  tlie  place  of  execution, 
he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
preceded  by  an  offictr  of  gendarmerie 
immediately  got  out    of  the   carriage. 
After  embracing  his  confessor,  who  re- 
mained near  the  coach,  praying  fervently, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  his  snuff-box  to  be 
conveyed  to  Madame  la  Murechale,  and 
some  pieces  of  gold  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  he  proceeded  with  a  quick  step 
and  determined  air,  to  within  eight  paces 
of  the  wall.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
blindfold  him,  but  he  tore  away  the  ban- 
dage, and  indignantly  exclaimed  '*  Have 
you  forgotten  that  for  twenty-six  years  I 
have  lived  among  bullets  1"     Turning 
round  upon  the  soldiers  with  vivacity, 
and  at  the  same  time  facing  the  veterans 
who  were  to  fire,  he  took  off  his  hat  to 
them  with  his  left  hand,  crossed  his  arms, 
and  said  ;  '^  Soldatt,  Je  suit  innocetitf  je 
nteure  innocent, ;  J^en  appelle  de cejuge- 
ment  inique  a  Dieu  et  a  la  potteriU.** 
('<  Soldiers  1  I  am  innocent ;  I  die  inno- 
cent ;  and  I  appeal  from  this  iniquitous 
judgment  to  God  and  to    posterity/') 
He  immediately  unfolded  his  arms,  and 
placing  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  he 
cried  out  with  a  loud  and  steady  voice, 
"  Comrades,  do  your  duty,  straight  to  the  | 


heart, — "Fire!"  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  given  by  this  intrepid  dbief  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  with  the  same 
presence  of  mind  and  coumgc  as  when 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  officer 
gave  the  signal  at  the  same  momeiit  wiifa 
his  sword,  and  the  marshal  felt  dead 
without  a  struggle.  Several  balls  had 
taken  effect;  tliree  struck  him  iu  the 
head,  four  in  the  body,  and  ooe  paascsd 
through  his  heart.  There  were  Init  few 
persons  present ;  for  the  people,  behevbg 
that  the  execution  woald  take  place  oa 
the  plain  of  Crenelle,  liad  icp^ed 
thither.  Conformably  to  military  regu- 
lations, the  body  remained  exposed  oo 
the  place  of  execution  for  a  quarter  of 
an  nour.  It  was  then  placed  upon  a 
litter,  covered  with  a  doth,  and  caxried 
by  the  veterans  to  the  hospital  of  Fouod- 
lings. 

At  half-past  six  next  momiog,  (Dec. 
8,)  it  was  conveyed  to  the  tnuyiiig 
ground  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  in  a  hearse, 
followed  by  a  mourning  coach,  and  seve- 
ral carriages.  It  had  been  eoclosed  in 
a  leaden  coffin  witliin  an  oak  one.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  the  religieuses  of 
the  hospital  prayed  near  the  body. 

On  the  day  of  the  marshal's  execution, 
Madame  Ney,  like  tlie  people,  ignofaai 
of  its  having  taken  place,  went  to  the 
Thuilleries  at  ten  to  implore  the  king  s 
clemency ;  but  the  Duke  of  Duras,  lo 
whom  she  addressed  herself  in  order  to 
be  introduced,  was  obliged  to  iolbnn  her 
that  the  marshal  no  longer  existed. 

Thus  fell  a  man  who  had  acquiivd 
from  Napoleon  the  proud  title  of  the 
<<  bravest  of  the  brave ;"  and  wImh  of 
all  his  marshals,  was  the  nearest  to  him- 
self in  all  the  qualities  that  coostituie 
the  accomplished  general. 

He  perished  in  defiance  of  a  soteaio 
capitulation;  and  the  bravest  man  in 
France  was  diot  as  a  traitor  by  the  deciee 
of  a  faction  many  of  whom  were  traitors 
themselves.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  s 
man  of  heroic  course  and  unshaken 
firmness. 

Marshal  Ney's  father,  a  cooper  at 
Sarrelouis,  a  small  town  on  the  Khine, 
loved  his  son  with  tenderness  and  respect. 
Though  a  man  of  great  physical  strength, 
taking  long  walks  and  violent  exercise, 
it  was  feared  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  1815  might  prove  fiital  to  him. 
He  was  therefore  kept  in  ignoranoe  of 
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them ;  but  the  mourniDg  dress  of  his 
daughter  with  whom  he  lived,  as  well  as 
of  her  children,  convinced  him  that  some 
great  family  misfortune  had  happened. 
He  dared  not  ask  what  it  was :  but  from 
that  period  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  melan- 
choly, and  seldom  pronounced  his  sou*s 
name.  liis  death  took  place  in  1826, 
having  lived  almost  a  century. 

CHACE  UPON  CUACE,  AND  NARROW 
ESCAPES. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812, 
I  sailed  from  St.  J  ago,  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  in  company  with  the  homeward 
bound  ships,  under  the  convoy  of  a  fri- 
gate and  line-of- battle  ship.    The  brig 
^'hich  I  at  that  time  commanded  was 
called  ihe  Renard,  as  fine  a  vessel  as  I 
ever  stepped  on  board  of.  In  those  days 
a  fast  sailing  vessel  was  worth  anything ; 
and    I  found  that,  except  in  blowing 
weather,  she  would  beat  anything  that 
came  in  her  way.    On  this  cruise,  an 
immense  venture  had  been  confided  to 
me.     1  had  shipped  a  large  amount  of 
gold,  and  the  goods  I  had  in  were  of 
great  value.      It  was  therefore  highly 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  company  with 
the  convoy.    We  left  St.  Jago  with  a 
fine  S.W.wind,  which  lasted  us  three 
days;   but  the  provoking  circumstance 
of  sailing  great  part  of  the  time  under 
t  he  two  topsails,  in  order  not  to  outsail 
the   sluggish  ships,    was  a    continual 
source  of  aunoyance.    The  wind  at  the 
expiration  of  three  days  died  completely 
away,    and  for    nearly   the    whole    of 
the  next  day  also,  there  was  a   dead 
calnn.    Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
heat,  which  had  been  almost  unbearable 
all  day,  was  more  oppressive  than  ever, 
and  a  bank  of  dark  clouds^  collecting  in 
the  eastward,  gave  promise  of  something 
unpleasant.     I  had  been  long  wailing 
for    a    signal   for  shortening  sail  from 
the  man-of-war,  but  not  receiving  one, 
I  determined  now  to  act  without  orders. 
I  got  my  top-gallant  masts  and  yards 
down,  furled  every  stitch  of  sail>  braced 
the  yards  sharp  up,  and  battened  the 
hatches    down.      "  We  shall  have  a 
sneezer  directly,  my  lads,''  said  I   to 
the    men.     **  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Johnson?"    I  asked,  for  I  seldom 
asked  any  one's  advice,  until  I  first  acted 
upon  my  own  opinion.    ^*  I  tliink  with 
you^  captaioi"  answered  Johnson ;  '<  and 


a  great  many  of  those  craft  to  leeward  will 
be  supplying  old  Davy's  grocer's  shop 
with  sugar  before  to-morrow  morning.'' 
Johnson's  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled. 
Either  waiting  for  orders,  or  ignorant  of 
what  might  be  expected,  they,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  contented  them- 
selves with  hauling  up  their  courses  and 
furling  their  top-gallant  sails,  which  was 
done  by  the  men-of-war.  My  prepara- 
tions were  only  just  completed,  when  a 
light  air  sprung  up  again  from  the  S.  W., 
and  the  ships  of  the  convoy  ran  a-head 
of  me ;  but  the  deceit  was  fatal  to  many. 
Some  of  the  ships  let  fall  their  courses, 
and  would,  if  they  had  had  more  time, 
have  set  their  studding-sails — but,  in  an 
instant,  a  cloud,  like  the  darkness  of 
night,  came  over  us,  and,  bursting  from 
it,  flew  one  of  the  most  tenific  hurri- 
canes i%hich  could  be  conceived.  The 
sea,  which  the  minute  before  was  like  a 
mill-pond,  was  torn  up,  and  flew  over 
us  as  if  it  had  been  smoke — the  wind 
came  from  all  quarters  at  once,  as  though 
each  were  contending  for  the  mastery ; 
the  first  decided  wind  took  us  on  the  lee 
bow — that  is,  as  my  yards  were  braced 
— and  threw  the  vessel  almost  on  her* 
beam-ends.  The  vessel  lav  in  the  same 
position  for  upwards  of*^  a  minute, 
when  she  righted  a  little,  and  gradually 
fell  off  before  the  gale.  The  sea,  in 
about  three  minutes  Uom  its  commence- 
ment, had  been  aroused  into  a  boiling 
surge,  which  dashed  over  us  without  a 
moment's  cessation,  notwithstanding  we 
must  have  been  eoing  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  knots,  "fhe  deck  was  now 
completely  flooded.  .Night  setting  in 
added  liot  a  little  to  the  gloominess  of 
the  prospect.  Not  a  syllable  was  spoken 
by  any  one  for  full  an  hour,  and  then 
only  in  short  and  hurried  sentences. 
"  Had  we  not  better  keep  our  wind, 
Johnson  ?"  I  said.  **  I  think  there  is  a 
slight  lull,  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  land." 
*^  It  will  be  as  well,  I  think,"  answered 
he.  "  Luff  her  to,  then,"  said  I.  He 
did  so.  *'  Meet  her."  I  had  hardly  said 
this  when  a  sreen  sea  came  over  the 
gangway,  and  completely  swept  the 
deck,  carrying  with  it  the  boats,  cabouse, 
and  every  thing  moveable,  and  the  lee 
bulwarks,  guns,  and  all.  It  was  very 
fortunate  that  it  turned  out  so,  for  it 
released  the  vessel  from  a  heavy  load. 
The  hurricane  and  the  nin  continued 
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almost  unabated  the  whole  night,  daring 
which  time  we  had  not  a  stitch  of  can- 
▼ass  set,  but  the  yards  being  braced  up, 
kept  her  steady,  and  she  laid'to  like  a 
duck.  As  daylight  broke,  some  of  the 
clouds  rietirea  away,  and  the  hurricane 
gradually  subsided,  but  not  a  ship  of  the 
coiiToy  was  to  be  seen.  The  sea  still  ran 
▼ery  litgh,  and  the  vessel  having  no  sail 
set,  rolled  heavily.  We  then  loosed  and 
set  the  topsails,  and  began  to  get  the 
craft  to  rights.  As  the  sun  got  up  the 
wind  went  down,  and  I  went  to  the  mast- 
head to  look  round.  With  my  glass  I 
discovered  no  less  than  ten  vessels  totally 
dismasted,  ahead ;  and  I  made  out  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  frigate,  in  company 
with  them,  giving  them  assistance.  I 
soon  had  the  Uenard  under  all  sail,  and 
I  ran  down  towards  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  her  slarboaid- 
bulwarks,  she  was  as  well  as  ever,  not 
having  made  a  drop  of  water.  I  had 
approached  within  two  miles  when  I  ob- 
served that  the  vessel  under  sail  in  com- 
panpr  with  the  dismasted  ships  was  not 
a  frigate,  but  a  corvette,  which  I  sus- 
pected to  be  French.  Accordingly  I 
hove  to,  hoisted  French  colours,  and 
fired  a  gun;  this  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  corvette's  hoisting  French 
colours,  and  throwing  out  some  signals, 
at  once  convincing  me  she  was  not  Eng- 
lish. It  appeared  Ihey  mistook  the  Re- 
nard  for  a  French  privateer  brig  cruising 
in  those  regions.  Such  being  the  case, 
I  tacked  and  made  all  sail  away  from 
her.  Tlie  corvette  made  all  sail  in 
chase,  but  hull  down  as  she  soon  was 
on  the  lee  quarter,  I  gave  myself  little 
or  no  uneasiness  about  her.  By  noon 
it  was  a  perfect  calm,  which  was  not 
at  all  agrecatrie;  and  what  made  the 
matter  much  worse,  was  my  fear  that 
tlie  wind  would  come  round  from  the 
westward  a<;ain,  which  woold  give  my 
adversary  tlie  weather  gage.  By  four 
o'clock  in  the  aAemoon  my  anticipations 
were  realized,  for  we  saw  the  corvette 
bringing  the  wind  down  with  her,  with 
studding  sails  set  alow  and  aloft,  while 
we  remained  quite  becalmed.  She  ap- 
proached us  within  two  miles  before  we 
mi  the  breeze.  We  then  crowded  all 
sail ;  but  by  sunset  she  had  so  far  gained 
on  us  that  we  were  within  range  of  her 
long  guns. 

Fortnne  now  appeared  to  have  taken 


her  departure,  and,  althoogh  I  did  aot 
sutTer  a  fear  to  eseape  mjr  lips,  I  bt^ 
to  think  the  Renardy  with  her  valodble 
cargo,  was  in  a  Mr  way  of  beinr  l(^t 
I  called  Johnson  to  me,  and  loM  hiio  (rf 
my  design  to  escape.    He  expressed  biepi- 
self  well  of  the  plan ;  and  I  then,  witt^ 
out  delay,  gave    onlers    to   the  nm 
Darkness  had  jast  closed   around  ss 
and  most  providentially  a  black  cloud 
screened   us  from  oar   pursuer's  sieHi' 
I  called  the  men  aft,  and  addressed  tiieia 
in  these  few  words : — ••  Mjr  lads,"  I  sari, 
'*  you  are  now  almost  in  the  bands  of  ta 
enemy,  but  I  think  we  may  slip  thmuc* 
their  fingers  if  we  mind  what  we  9n 
about.    Give  me  the  betm*"  I  said  («« 
the  steersman  ;  **  and  now,  my  bopi 
I  said,  "  shorten  all  sail,  Imi  make  no 
noise ;  take  in  the  studding  sails,  and 
clue  up  every  thing ;  remember  all  d<^ 
pends  on  your  quickness.^     Withoat 
anotlier  word  of  command,  my  ordm 
were  obeyed  with  a  celerity  wbidi  wf«ld 
have  done  credit  to  a  smart  man-of^ww ; 
and  I  put  the  helm  up,  and  brought  Hat 
wind  on  the  other  quarter.     In  abooi 
ten  minutes  I  distinctly  saw  tighli  9r 
board  the  corvette,  as  she  pasxd  mr. 
and  could  hear  the  noise  and  ooalbwyi* 
on  board  of  her.  **  flow  then,  my  lads,** 
said  I,  ''  make  sail,  be  quiet,  but  b? 
quick.*'    Soil  was  made  as  if  liy  mugn ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  plan,  I  H- 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  my  ponuer.    Mf 
contrivance  succeeded   beauttfolly ;  (^ 
the  corvette,  finding  I  bad  evaded  hrr. 
conceived  I  had  crossed  Iter  bows ;  »hr 
hauled  to  the  wind,  and,  for  the  timif,  I 
saw  no  more  of  her.     But  fortune  haA 
not  yet  done  with  me.    The  daylr;li'. 
which  convinced  me  I  had  eaiapwl  tKr 
corvette,  brought  to  ray  view  a  lar^ 
and  as  fearful  an  enemy.     A  stra^ 
sail,  ap|iarently  a  frigate,  uras  bewnc 
down  under  all  sail.     No  time  w»  ti> 
be  lost.     I  ordered  the  studding  sails  ^ 
be  set,  for  I  would  not  set  them  belbr. 
for  fear  of  coming  op  with  the  cinelfr, 
and  determined  to  try  my  rate  of  saHm: 
I  trimmed,  and  did  all  1  ooukl,  in  v«w : 
my  ruthless  pursuer  nincd  on  lapidty 
"  I  must  try  Captain  lliomson*s  oM  nr. 
Johnson,*'  said  I :  *'  get  out  the  Frrark 
colours.*'      Aotordmg  French  c\ter* 
were  hojpted.     I  wait^  tmpalieutty  for 
theirs  ;  and,  as  I  expected,  she  hianifd 
her  fore  royai,  aad  hoiMed  the  FitKh 
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tri-eolour.  I  accordingly  took  in  the 
studding  sails>  hauled  up  the  mainsail, 
and  hove-to.  Upon  this  the  frigate 
shortened  sail,  ana  as  1  kept  the  brig 
forging  a-head  a  Utile,  I  found  the  fri- 
gate would  be  obliged  to  pass  under  our 
btern.  "  Get  your  red  cai)s  out,"  I  said 
to  the  nien,  *'  and  ease  olf  some  of  your 
top-f^altaot  alieeU,  hang  two  or  Uiree 
swabs  over  the  side,  and  make  her  look 
as  lubberly  as  possible."  As  the  frigate 
passed  close  by  me,  she  hailed  me  first 
ill  English,  which  -1  professed  not  to 
understand,  and  then  in  French,  to  which 
one  of  my  men,  a  Jerseyman,  returned 
answer.  We  sailed  from  Bordeaux,  and 
stated  we  were  in  great  distress,  having 
loiit  our  boat,  and  been  much  damaged 
in  the  hurricane,  concluding  by  asking 
tliem  to  send  a  boat  aboard  with  some 
water  and  provisions.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded, the  frigate  unsuspectingly  ho  ve- 
to, to  leeward,  lowered  lier  boat  down, 
and,  after  putting  some  water  and  pro- 
visions in  her,  she  rowed  towards  us. 
Tlie  boat  had  approached  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  brig,  when  we  filled 
and  made  all  sail  to  windward,  with  a 
fine  breeze.  As  soon  as  the  frigate  saw 
what  I  was  about,  she  saluted  me  with 
her  whole  broadside,  as  I  expected, 
which,  however,  did  me  not  much  dam- 
age, only  one  shot  striking  the  mainmast, 
and  cutting  away  two  shrouds  on  the 
starboard  side.  My  object  was  to  delay 
t  he  frigate  as  much  as  possible,  by  making 
her  wait  to  hoist  her  boat  up,  and  thus 
to  get  a  good  start.  In  thi.<i,  however,  I 
was  deceived;  the  Frenchman  tliought 
a  good  prize  was  of  more  consequence 
ilian  a  boat's  crew ;  so,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  them,  he  gave  sheet  after 
us,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  The  breeze 
about  eight  o'clock  just  enabled  me  to 
keep  the  royals  set,  and  as  long  as  I 
could  do  that  I  had  no  fear.  I  found 
that  I  gained  considerably,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  frigate's  keeping 
up  an  almost  constant  fire  upon  me  as 
long  as  her  shot,  which  made  a  few  holes 
in  my  sails,  would  reach  me.  The  wind 
freshened,  but  I  dared  not  shorten  sail, 
and  1  curried  away  my  royals  a  long 
time  af^er  the  frigate  had  taken  hers  in. 
Uy  twelve  o'clock  I  was  about  two  miles 
on  the  frigate's  weather  beam,  having 
taken  in  my  royals,  flying-jib,  a.id  fore 
top-gallant  sail,  the  wind  still  increasing. 


My  prospectfl  were,  therefore,  any  tiling 
but  pleasing.  The  frigate  just  held  her 
own,  gaining  rather  than  anything  else, 
and  there  was  every  chance  of  its  coming 
on  to  blow  heavy,  in  which  case  the  fri- 
gate, from  her  size,  would  have  the  best 
of  it.  "She's  going  through  it  nicely 
now,"  said  I,  looking  over  the  side; 
"  must  be  going  at  least  nine  knots." 
''  She's  a  hne  craft,  captain,"  said  old 
Lee,  *^  but  the  little  sdiooner  we  be- 
longed to  twenty  years  back  was  as  fast." 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of 
her  ?  "  I  asked,  "  for  I  shall  never  forget 
the  little  Ceres."  "  Why,  I'll  tell  you, 
captain,"  answered  the  old  man,  **  she 
was  lost  in  just  sich  a  hurricane  as  we 
had  t'other  day,  and  never  heard  of—. 
There's  her  fore-top- mast  gone,  by  the 
cap  1 "  said  the  old  fellow,  starting  up, 
who  had  been  watching  the  frigate  atten- 
tively, while  he  was  speaking  to  me. 
We  looked,  and,  to  our  inexpressible 
joy,  saw  it  was  so ;  and  a  short  but  loud 
and  energetic  cheer  burst  spontaneously 
from  us  all.  By  the  time  the  frigate  had  got 
up  another  topmast,  we  were  out  of  her 
sight,  and  my  breast  heaved  with  gra- 
titude to  the  Providence  which  had 
preserved  us  from  a  capture  almost  in- 
evitable. Eai^h  man  now  took  such 
refeshment  as  could  be  had,  but  the 
sky  was  tlireatening  us  with  a  gale. 
I  bent  my  sails,  in  lieu  of  those  which 
were  torn  with  shot,  and  made  all  snu.<r 
in  case  of  its  blowing  hard ;  but  the 
night  had  not  closed  upon  me  until 
I  became  sensible  of  fresh  danger.  A 
strange  sail  was  reported  on  the  larboard 
beam :  I  went  to  the  mast-head,  and 
made  out  the  stranger  to  be  a  ship-of- 
war,  under  her  topsails,  running  before 
the  wind.  1  watched  her  for  a  long  time 
to  see  if  she  altered  her  course;  and^ 
from  her  not  doing  so,  I  conjecture- 1 
I  was  either  not  seen,  or  that  the  ship 
was  a  merchantman.  I  remained  at 
the  mast-head  until  the  darkness  shut 
her  from  my  sight,  and  then  descended, 
comparatively  easy  in  my  mind,  (ireatly 
fatigued,  I  turned  in,  after  leaving  orders 
to  be  called  on  any  change  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  anything  occurring.  But  I  could 
not  get  anything  like  sound  sleep;  the 
thousand  anxieties  I  had  endured  in  tlie 
last  two  or  three  days  returned  in  all 
their  force  upon  me,  nor  could  I  banish 
from  my  mind  the  idea  that  the  tail  I 
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had  made  out  was  an  enemy.    I  was 
aT0used,afterwhatappeared  tomea  very 
short  lime,  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  a 
confusion  on  deck,  which  cx)nvinced  me 
there  must  be  something  wrong.    Has- 
tily jumping  out  of  my  cot,  I  rushed  on 
deck,  for  I  was  already  dressed,  and 
found  my  fears  realized  with  respect  to 
the  sail  1  had  seen  the  night  before.    It 
was  nqw  t^o  bells  in  the  middle  watchT, 
and  blowing  very  hard.    At  this  time  we 
had  our  studding  sails  in,  but  whole 
topsails,  foresail,  and  main  top-gallant 
sails  set,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter, 
and  going  ten  knola.    Tl»e  ship  that  had 
fired  upon  us  was  on  the  larboard,  or 
lee-benm,  within  gun-shot;  I  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  mainsails  to  be  set,  but 
the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  main- 
jack  aboard.     When  we  had  done,  she 
tore  through  it  like  wildfire,  and  seemed 
to  leave  her  pursuer  far  behind.     For 
some  lime  the  chase  was  in  doubt,  and 
daylight  broke  ere  our  pursuer  thought 
he  could  fire  at  us  again  with  effect. 
The  wind  freshened  so  much  as  the  sun 
got  up,  that  he  was  soon  glad  to  shut 
his  ports  and  secure  his  guns,  and  I  was 
obliged,  roluctanily,  to  shorten  sail.  My 
enemy  was  the  corvette,  which  1  had 
doubled  the  night  before,  and  I   soon 
found  I  stood  no  chance  of  gelling  away . 
I  was,  however,  obliged  to  carry  sail,  to 
keep  the  vessel  from  foundering,  and 
I  continued  my  course  under  double- 
reefed  topsails  and  foresail.    By  dint  of 
excellent  steersmanship,  our  enemy  gain- 
ed so  little  on  us,  that  at  eight  o  clock 
in  the  morning  the  distance  between  us 
seemed  undiminished;   but  about  that 
time,  whether  they  had  been  trimming,  or 
whether  the  people's  pjoing  to  brpakfast 
made  any  difference,  but  at  nine  o'clock 
she  was  within  musket-shot  of  us,  on 
our  weather  quarter.    She  then  hailed, 
and  ordered  us  to  heave-to,  enforcing 
the  command  by  a  volley  of  musketry. 
My  interpreter,  by  my  desire,  said  I 
could  not  do  so  with  the  sea  then  run- 
ninjf.     He  replied  with  another  volley 
of  musketry,  which  badly  wounded  one 
of  my  men,  and  slightly  wounded  on- 
other.     I  then  ordered  the  inlerpretcr  to 
say,  that  I  would  heave-  to,  but  expected 
to  lose  my  masts  in  doing  so.     I  sent 
the  men  alofl  to  close-reef  the  topsails ; 
in  doing  which,  another  of  the  men  was 


I  wounded :— the  rewnge  of  the  coim^ 
wretches,  it  seemed,  was  not  ^bW 
with  our  property,  feeling  »o  indigent 
at  the  escape  I  made  from  them  the  ni§te 
before.    As  soon  as  the  topsaib  were 
rehoisted,  I  accordingly  hove-lo,  aad, 
watching  the  seas,  did  so  with  safety. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  liiUe  RfMW- 
her  model  was  extremdy  bewitihiLae 
was  more  than  200  tons,  and  coppfRd. 
Two  thousand  pounds,  the  only  two  thoo- 
sand  I  had  in  the  world,  were  embwkH 
in  this  craft ;— besides,  I  loved  my  ho* 
brig,  she  was  a  kind  of  solace  to  mew 
my  recent  heavy  loss.     As   my  vessrf 
bounded  over  the  wave,  so  my  hawt 
seemed  also  to  bound ;  and  ihc  reflection 
that  this  was  the  last  day  when  I  shjwU 
stand  as  captain  on  the  Renard's  detk, 
caused  me  unfeigned  sorrow.    Bat  horn 
strange  and  inscrutable  are  the  acts  « 
Providence!     At  the  instant  we  wat 
repining  at  our  misfortunes,  "ihedfed 
I  wa^  doing, "  which   was  to  set  us  si 
I  liberty.    The  corvette,  in  order  to  owe 
up  with  us,  had  been  carrying  toibfc- 
reefed  topsails  and  foresail  ;  btttaft«  « 
rounded  to,  instead  of  taking  ^^ 
caution  I  had  resorted  to,  of  clost-iw- 
ing,  she  hauled  up — an  tmrncnse  ip» 
look  her  amidships,  whidi,  adding  to  » 
increased  gust  of  wind,  sent  her  fe*e4^ 
mast  and  mainmast  over  the  side  »• 
gether.      Mere  was  a  deliveraooe,  » 
unexpected  as  pleasing.      I   b«lie«  1 
n»er  raised  my  thanks  more  deiroaiiy 
td  Heaven  than  at  that  time.    I  at  ■ 
great  risk,  for  a  tremendous  sea  «« 
running,  put  the  litUe  Renard  again  be- 
fore  it ;  and,  in  sixteen  days  aftowirds* 
with  the  exception  of  the  visit  of  Joha- 
son's  "  Susan,"  off  the  Westera  Isbais, 
reached  the  Downs  in  safety.   I  was  tb^ 
first  to  bring  the  news  of  the  hunicai^. 
and  have  often  related  the  evcois  of  tki» 
voyage,  which  I  considered  to  be  so  re- 
markable as  to  deserve  a  place  aawn^t 
"  Sailor's  Reminiscences."    I  afterww* 
learned  diat  five  of  the  ships  of  the  «•«- 
voy  foundered  in  the  hunicaiie;  •»! 
that  not  above  half  of  those  whidi  fUrW 
with  me  reached    England.— J*r*^ 
from  the  National  Magasi^. 


I/>ndon:— Printed  by  Jo««M  ■-^•Jl^-,^  - 
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THE  BATTLE  OFF  LA  HOGUE. 


Tde  yew  1093  wu  lignkliied  b;  som* 
Tery  JmporUnt  evenU,both  bj  Idud  and 
tea.  llie  reduclion  of  Ireland  made  the 
French  »ensible,  though  loo  late,  of 
their  impolitic  panimony  in  losing  a 
kingdom  which  had  long  kept  iJiTe 
their  favourite  ichemet  of  anarchy  and 
coDtenlion.  During  the  lait  luminer, 
instead  of  annoying  othen,  as  they  were 
accuitomed  to  do,  th^  had  been  obliged 
to  act  merely  upon  the  defieniive,  both 
by  tea  and  land.  The  French  taw 
William  relieved  from  the  impediments 
whichlhecivil  war  of  Ireland  had  thrown 
on  his  continental  ensngeinenti,  and  the 
parliamenlhad  voled  him  large  lupplies, 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  particularly  to  make  Ftanre 
and  Europe  tensible,  that  the  maritime 
powers  were  still  lords  of  the  tea,  by 

Vol.  II. 


1 

fitting  out  early  tach  a  fleet  at  should 
keep  the  enemy's  in  awe,  while  a  de- 
scent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, vrhich  invatioQ  the  king  in  hit 
gpeech  to  hit  parliament  glanced  at. 
The  conijideration  of  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  England  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  dignity  which  the  rank  of  king 
bestowed  on  the  prince  of  Granite,  ail 
concurred  to  convince  Louis  XIV.  that 
he  could  not  venture  loo  much  upon  the 
chance  of  dethroning  King  William,  and 
led  him  to  resolve  to  make  one  gffM 
effort  for  an  invasion  of  England,  in 
favour  of  James.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ingfavourable  circumstancei  to  encou- 
rage such  an  attempt.  Dissatitlactiont 
were  visible  in  alt  pirts  of  the  three 
kingdoms  ;  and  to  such  as  live  under  • 
goremmenis  where  freedom  of  speech  is 
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prohibited,  the  damoun  of  a  few  fae- 
tious  spirits  ere  considered  es  expressive 
of  the  aeniiments  of  the  people  at  hirge. 
Many  officers  in  the  army  were  disgusted, 
because  thev  thought  their  services  over- 
looked and  unrewarded:  in  the  fleet 
many  of  the  officers  and  seamen  in- 
dulged a  partial  fondness  for  their  former 
superintendent,  and  who,  whilst  in  that 
situation,  had  affected  to  be  called  ^  the 
seaman's  friend.''     Tliose  among  the 
Irish  that  had  supported  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  had  taken  neat  offimce 
at  the  concessions  which  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  the  vanquished  rebels,  who 
had  exercised  such  acts  of  cruelty  and 
rapine,  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  They 
complained  that  they  themselves,  who 
had  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  King 
William,  were  neglected,  and  obliged  to 
sit  down  with  their  losses,  while  their 
enemies,  who  had  shed  so  much  blood 
in  opposing  hb  government,  were  in- 
demnified by  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, and  even  favoured  with  particular 
inchilgenoes.     The  Scotch  were  not  in  a 
better  humour,  on  account  of  an  act  of 
great  severity  which  had  been  exercised 
upon  a  disaffected  clan  at  Glenco.    In 
England  the  people  grew  weary  of  a 
continental  war,  wnich  bad  been  carried 
on  at  a  vast  expence ;  to  provide  money 
for  which,  heavy  taxes  bad  been  im- 
posed;   and  these  new  imposts  were 
rendered  perpetual,  by  large  sums  hav- 
ing been  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  these  taxes.  Although 
the  liberty  of  England  depended  even- 
tually on  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  French  monarch,  yet,  as  the  English 
saw  not  his  dragoons  at  their  doors, 
they  believed  themselves  exempted  from 
the  effects  of  his  power.    Such  were  the 
discontents  whicn  had  seized  the  three 
kingdoms ;  nor  was  there  more  unani- 
mity and  cordiality  among  those  who 
composed  the  administration.    Halifax, 
'  GodolphiU)  and  Marlborough,  from  dif- 
ferent  causes,    had  become  disgusted 
with  the  king.    The  latter  of  these  hod 
been  deprived  of  his  employments  soon 
after  he  had  done  the  kingdom  such 
signal  service  in  the  reduction  of  Cork 
and  Kinsale.    This  displeasure  of  his 
prince  he  was  supposed  to  have  incurred 
from  the  intrigues  and  cabals  which  his 
wife  carried  on,  who  being  the  favourite 
and  confidant  of  the  princess  Anne,  had 


fomented  a  bitter  enmity  between  te 
lady  and  the  queen  her  sister.  Adsnial 
Ruasel  vras,  about  the  same  time,  dmvn 
into  the  cabal,  thousfa  he  seems  at  ao 
time  oordiaUy  to  have  adopted  tke 
sclieme ;  the  prineess  Amie^  al  lengik, 
joined  herself  to  the  disafiedsd  party. 
A  krge  fleet,  which  was  to  eonsist  of 
seventy-five  ships  of  the  line^  vias  to  ssil 
from  France,  to  oountenanoeaiidsapiKift 
the  malcontents  in  KngUind,  and  bosg 
over  the  excluded  momrch. 

When  the  preparations  in  Fiance 
were  in  great  forvnudneas,  James  pab- 
lisbed  a  declaration,  which  be  kmd 
means  to  have  very  generally  dispcnsd 
over  the  three  kingdoms,  in  vrhieh  he 
promised  tluU  he  would,  in  case  he  wis 
restored  to  his  throne,  confer  ail  eeelen- 
astical  preferments  on  members  of  tlie 
Churoh  of  England  solely ;  bm  w± 
respect  to  the  assurances  he  gate  (a 
securing  the  liberties  of  the  aatkMi,  ha 
expnasions,  though  plausible,  were  v«^ 
and  indefinite.  With  a  Tiew  to  entice 
all  men  by  hopes  of  impaIli^r,  the  de- 
claration contained  a  general  pardoa, 
with  a  very  few  excepcioQS,  Laid 
Mariborough  was,  at  his  own  desiie, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Oimoad, 
excepted  from  the  pardon,  the  mmt 
effectually  to  conceal  their  secret  ooa- 
nections.  But  the  lords  GodolflUB, 
Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Admiiai  Koi- 
sel,  took  not  the  tuae  pceoamjoas, 
because  they  had  not  the  same  depth  of 
dissimulation. 

These  desi|^s  were  not  lon^  nnknovn 
to  King  Wilham,  and  immedialely  creiy 
step  was  taken  to  opposeand  ooantefsci 
them.  The  naval  force  of  Eaglaod  and 
of  Holland  was  collected  in  their  respec- 
tive  ports,  and  cruisers  sent  out  to  ob> 
serve  every  motion  made  in  those  sf 
France.  All  the  ships  at  hoene  wen 
eauipped  or  repaired.  Five  new  ooe^ 
of  the  largest  sne,  were  built,  and  vsk 
so  much  dispatch,  that  one  of  then,  of 
one  hundred  and  six  guns,  went  lo  as 
the  tenth  day  after  she  was  launched. 
The  command  of  both  navies  vras  com- 
mitted to  Admiral  Rusael. 

Thus,  during  the  spring,  the  tkiw 
greatest  maritime  powers  of  dw  world 
exerted  every  nerve  of  naval  strcs^th, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  stood  aaaaid* 
and  anxiously  expected  the  event  of  an 
expedition,  which  probably  would  drier* 
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miii^,  in  whoa*  hands  the  dominion  of 
Ihe  sea  should  be  afterwards  lodged. 

Several  English  legiinenls  were  re- 
called from  Flanders,  whilst  others,  that 
had  been  ordered  there  were  stopped  on 
dieir  march.  The  militia  was  raised  all 
over  tlie  kingdom ;  many  suspected  per- 
sons were  secured,  proclamations  issued 
i^ainst  others,  and  all  papists  removed 
ten  miles  from  London :  a  camp  was 
marked  out  between  Petersfield  and 
Portsmouth  :  orders  were  given  to  drive 
the  cattle  fifteen  miles  up  the  country, 
upon  the  sight  of  a  French  fleet :  Scot- 
land was  put  into  the  best  state  of  de- 
fence. Ireland  alone  was  left  to  its  fate, 
because  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
take  any  steps  for  disarming  the  natives, 
cir  give  any  other  signs  of  doubt  about 
their  loyalty. 

The  conduct  of  Russel  in  this  season 
of  intrigue,  was  full  of  duplicity ;  nor 
can  it  be  settled,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  whether  he  really  entered  into  the 
▼iews  of  James,  or,  by  pretending  an 
attachment  to  him,  meant  the  more 
effectually  to  serve  the  reigning  prince, 
by  disclosing  the  designs  that  were  form- 
ing against  him ;  or  that,  by  keeping  fair 
with  both  parties,  he  meant  to  serve 
himself,  whichever  should  be  successful. 
In  the  correspondence  which  he  held 
^ih  James,  he  entreated  him  to  prevent 
the  two  fleets  of  England  and  France 
from  meeting,  and  frankly  declared,  that 
as  an  officer  and  an  Englishman,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  fire  upon  the  first  French 
ship  that  came  in  his  way,  even  though 
he  should  see  that  prince  himself  upon 
the  quarter-deck. 

One  circumstance  is  extremely  remark- 
able in  the  transactions  which  we  are 
now  relating,  which  is,  that  whilst  James 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the  men  on 
whose  assurances  he  proceeded,  William 
employed  some,  whose  insincerity  he 
knew.  That  the  king  had  intelligence 
of  his  father-in-law's  affairs  is  plain, 
from  his  behaviour  to  Lord  Godoiphin, 
after  the  designs  of  France  had  been 
frustrated .  He  upbraided  that  nobleman 
with  corresponding  with  the  late  king, 
who  peremptorily  denied  it:  the  king 
thereupon  put  a  letter  into  his  hand, 
which  Godoiphin  had  written  to  James, 
and  which  bad  been  stolen  from  that 
prince's  cabinet;  desiring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reflect  upon  the  treachery 


of  those  in  whom  he  confided,  and  the 
moderation  of  him  he  meant  to  betray. 
This  generous  conduct  ought  to  have 
attached  the  minister  ever  after  to  his 
master.  Although  Marlborough,  who 
had  been  before  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployments, was,  about  this  time,  sent  to 
the  tower,  yet,  not  long  af^,  he  was 
restored  to  his  posts,  and  entrusted  with 
very  important  services.  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  Rear-Admiral 
Carter  received  private  orders  firom  the 

3ueen,  to  cultivate  his  connections  with 
ames,  in  order  to  dbcover  the  desiens 
of  that  prince,  and  by  betraying,  to  dis- 
concert them. 

Louis,  elated  with  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  in  England,  and  which 
were  represented  to  him  as  far  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  designs  than  they  really 
were,  sent  orders  to  Count  Torville,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  grand  fleet  at 
Brest,  to  sail  immediately,  before  he  was 
joined  by  the  Toulon  squadron,  under 
Count  d  Esiree,  and  fight  the  English 
fleet,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
transports  which  were  to  follow  him. 
There  were  then  two  considerable  Eng- 
lish squadrons  at  sea;  one  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who 
was  employed  to  escort  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen home  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  other,  under  Rear-Admiral  Carter, 
which  lay  between  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and 
the  French  coast.  Tlie  Dutch  fleet  was 
still  in  harbour,  and  Russel,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  English  fleet,  still  lay 
in  the  river.  Tourville  made  repeated 
efforts  to  sail  out  of  Brest,  but  was  as 
often  driven  back.  Russel  was  inde- 
fatigable in  forming  a  junction  of  the 
whole  strength  of  both  States.  He  there- 
fore plyed  it  down  through  the  sands 
with  a  very  scanty  wind,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  all 
tne  pilots,  who  were  against  hazarding 
so  great  a  fleet  in  so  dangerous  an  at- 
tempt ;  and  yet,  to  this  bold  stroke  of 
the  admiral,  was  owing  all  his  following 
success.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  fleet 
anchored  safe  off  Rye ;  proceeding  from 
thence  to  St.  Helens,  he  was  there  joined, 
on  the  13th,  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval  and 
Rear-Admiral  Carter,  with  their  squad- 
rons. The  Dutch  fleet  coming  up  soon 
after,  the  important  junction  was  hap- 
pily effected,  whereupon  James's  agents 
m  England  sent  notice  of  this  event  to 
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the  Frenoh  court,  and  orders  were  dis- 
patched from  Paris  to  countermand 
Tourville's  sailing.  But  these  orders 
came  too  late,  the  fleet  bad  already 
quitted  the  harbour,  and  were  stretched 
out  to  sea. 

The  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  formed  a  naval  force  greater 
than  had  ever  covered  the  ocean ;  but  it 
was  much  suspected  in  England,  that 
several  of  the  ofiicers  were  disafiected, 
and  meant  to  betray  the  cause  which 
they  professed  to  defend.  The  queen, 
who  was  then  regent,  directed  Lord 
Nottineham  to  write  to  the  admiral,  to 
assure  him  that  the  queen  would  change 
none  of  her  officers,  and  that  she  imputed 
the  reports  that  had  been  raised  against 
them,  to  the  contrivance  of  her  and  their 
enemies.  Upon  this,  the  flag-officers 
and  captains  signed  a  very  dutiful  and 
loyal  address,  dated  from  on  board  the 
Britannia,  at  St.  Helens,  May  15,  which 
was  presented  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty to  the  queen,  and  inserted  in  the 
Gazette,  with  this  judicious  and  gracious 
answer:  "I  always  had  such  an  opi- 
nion of  the  commanders,  but  I  am  glad 
this  is  come  to  satisfy  others.''  The 
queen  took  another  prudent  step:  in- 
stead of  prohibiting  James's  declaration 
being  read,  she  ordered  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven 
bishops  that  had  been  sent  to  the  tower : 
thereby  submitting  her  title  to  the  reason 
of  her  subjects,  instead  of  appearing 
averse  to  having  the  point  canvassed. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1692,  the  com- 
bined fleets  sailed,  llie  French  fleet, 
of  about  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  was  at 
that  time  at  sea  in  quest  of  the  English, 
and  was  descried  next  day,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  seven 
leagues  from  Barfleur.  As  the  French 
were  many  leagues  to  the  windward,  they 
might  easily  have  avoided  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  all  the  flag-officers  advised 
Tourville  to  retire,  but  he  rushed  on. 
Russel's  motions  tilled  him  for  some 
time  with  hopes,  for  Russel's  fleet  was 
not  in  order  until  eight  o'clock ;  he  lay 
by,  with  his  fore- topsail  to  the  mast, 
until  twelve  o'clock,  aud  allowed  the 
enemy  to  come  within  half  a  musket-shot 
of  him,  before  he  flung  out  the  bloody 
fiag.  During  this  interval,  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  Tourville,  with  so  unequal  a 


force,  together  with  the  tndneas  of 
Russel,  raised  doubts  and  aniietiei  io 
many  of  the  English  captains;  they 
looked  around  to  see  wboi  their  own 
officers  were  to  rise  up  against  thas, 
or  when  the  ships  next  to  theirs  mre 
to  quit  the  lin^  and  sail  over  to  their 
enemies. 

Tourville,  who  was  in  the  Royal  So, 
carrYing  one  hundred  and  foar  guns, 
the  finest  ship  in  Europe,  passing  al  the 
Dutch  and  English  ships  which  he 
found  in  his  way,  singled  ont  Rassd, 
and  bore  down  upon  hun.  Bol,  by  the 
reception  which  he  got,  he  was  sooa 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  in  Ihmliag 
that  an  English  admiral  could,  in  ooo- 
sideration  of  any  interest  upon  earth, 
strike  to  a  French  one.  Yet,  tboogh 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  fleet, 
he  was  ashamed  to  abandon  a  sitnation 
which  his  officers  had  in  vain  advised 
him  to  avoid.  And  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
mirals, and  the  captains,  di^aining  is 
abandon  their  commander,  joined  is  the 
action  as  fast  as  they  came  op,  sad 
maintained  it,  not  so  much  hoping  to 
gain  honour,  as  striving  to  lose  as  hole 
as  they  could.  The  engagement  between 
the  two  admirals'  ships  lasted  an  hoar 
and  a  half,  and  then  Tourville  was  towed 
off,  being  obliged  to  retire,  from  the 
damage  which  he  had  sustained  in  ho 
rigging ;  but  five  French  ships  instaatly 
closed  in,  and  saved  him.  The  balds, 
in  the  meantime,  went  on,  in  difiiCBt 
parts,  with  uncertain  snooess,  litna  the 
vast  number  of  the  ships  engaged,  whkh 
sometimes  gave  aid  to  the  distvessedli 
and,  at  other  times,  snatched  viewy 
from  those  who  thought  they  were  snt 
of  it.  Alemond,  the  Duteh  wbaiial, 
who  was  in  the  van,  and  had  received 
orders  to  get  round  die  French 
order  that  no  part  of  it  mighi 
attempted  in  vain  to  obey ;  and  a  itek 
fog,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aftnraooe, 
separated  the  combatants  firam  the  view 
of^each  other.  In  about  two  boois,  the 
fog  cleared  up.  It  was  then  obacne^ 
that  Tourville,  instead  of  repairio^^  bis  i^ 
ging,  had  withdrawn  to  the  rear,  and  that 
the  French  line  was  broken  in  many  other 
places,  llussel,  certain  that  Toiimilc 
would  not  haveretired  unless  it  had  bees 
resolved  that  his  fleet  was  to  fly,  msde  s 
signal  to  chase  from  all  quaiten,  wnhoat 
any  regard  to  order.    In  one  of  iht  ca* 
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gftgements  during  thii  chaie,  Reaup-Ad- 
miral  Carter  was  killed,  giving  orders, 
with  his  last  breath,  to  the  officer  next 
in  command,  to  fight  the  ship  as  long  as 
she  could  swim :  a  proof  eittier  Uiat  his 
correspondence  wim  James  had  been 
maintained  with  a  yiew  to  deceive  him,  or 
that  the  last  passion  in  an  Englishman's 
bieast  is  the  love  of  his  country.  The 
running  engagement  of  the  afternoon 
was,  like  the  regularoneof  the  forenoon, 
inieirupted  by  a  fog,  and  afterwards  by 
a  calm,  and  in  the  end  it  was  closed  by 
daikness. 

During  the  night,  the  two  fleets  off  the 
shallow  coast  of  France  anchored  close 
to  each  other;  yet  the  impetuosity, of 
some  Enfflish  officers  carriea  their  ships 
through  the  French  fleet,  and  Sir  Clou- 
desley  Shovel,  with  his  (Uvision,  had  got 
between  Tourville's  squadron  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  fleet :  so  that  the  ships 
of  the  three  nations  lay  intermingled 
with  each  other  during  the  night,  waiting 
for  the  morning  with  impatience,  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  amongst  friends 
or  foes,  and  judging  of  their  distances 
from  other  ships,  only  by  the  signals  of 
distress  which  thqr  h^rd,  or  the  flames  of 
the  ships  which  were  on  fire. 

The  arrival  of  the  morning  brought  a 
reuevnU  of  the  ohase*  But  the  French 
fleet  was  now  reduced  to  thirty-four 
ships ;  four  having  taken  fire  in  the  en- 
gagement, some  bong  blown  up  during 
the  nighty  and  the  rest  having  escaped. 
This  day  was  signalized  by  no  enj^kge- 
inent,  but  by  a  spectacle  fiur  more  import- 
ant, that  of  the  English  fleet  driving  the 
French  one  along  weir  own  coasts,  and 
in  the  sight  of  innumerable  crowds  of 
their  countrymen  upon  the  shores.  The 
French,  in  their  ni^ht,  were  met  by  a 
fresh  squadron  of  sateen  ships,  which 
were  coming  to  join  them :  out  these 
ships,  perceiving  the  &te  of  their  friends, 
turned  to  flight,  and  shared  in  that  dis- 
grace which  they  could  not  avert.  Fogs, 
calms,  tides,  and  the  veering  of  winds, 
saved  France  from  the  vengeance  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  for  one  day. 

Upon  the  third  day,  Tourville's  ship, 
the  Royal  Sun,  with  his  two  seconds, 
one  of  ninety,  and  the  other  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  together  with  some  firintes, 
took  refuge  upon  the  coast,  near  Cher- 
burg,  and  eighteen  more  of  the  laigest 
ships  follow^  their  example,  near  La 


Hogue ;  the  rest  being  more  fortunate, 
drove  through  the  race  of  Aldemey. 
Russel  ordered  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Ashby,  to  pursue 
that  of  the  enemy;  he  left  Sir  Italph 
Delavalle,  with  one  squadron,  to  destroy 
the  ships  at  Cherburg;  and  stationed 
himself,  with  another,  to  confine  those 
which  were  at  La  Hogue.  As  the  art  of 
sailing  was  not  so  much  improved  then, 
as  it  has  been  since,  Ashby  durst  not 
pursue  enemies  who  pomted  him  the 
way  through  a  passage,  which  another 
admiral,  miih  a  squadron,  and  a  great 
fleet  of  transports,  went  through,  in  our 
time,  with  ease,  and  without  the  flying 
sails  of  an  enemy  to  direct  him.  But 
Delavalle^  next  day,  burnt  the  three 
ships,  together  with  the  frigates,  at  Cher- 
burg. 

And  now,  upon  the  fifth  day,  some  of 
Dehivalle's  ships  having  advanced,  and 
some  of  Ashby  s  having  returned  to  join 
Russers  squadron,  Russel  made  prepa- 
rations to  destroy  Uie  enemy's  ships  at 
La  Hogue,  which  were  now  reduced  to 
thirteen,  five  of  them  having,  the  day 
before,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  made 
their  escape  eastward.  The  French  had 
employed  all  the  interval  of  time  which 
Russell  had  left  them  since  their  ships 
had  taken  refuge,  in  making  provision 
to  defend  them.  The  ships  themselves 
were  drawn  up  as  far  upon  the  shallows, 
as  tides  and  cables  could  bring  them : 
they  were  covered  with  the  forts  De 
lissett  and  De  La  Hogue ;  platforms 
were  raised  on  shore,  and  planted  with 
all  the  artillery  of  the  army :  numbers  of 
chaloups,  filled  with  officers  and  men, 
lined  tne  shoals ;  behind  stood  all  the 
French  army  ready  drawn  up;  and, 
upon  ahe^ht  between  the  ships  and  the 
army,  king  James,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
manschal  Bellefondcy  Tourville,  and 
other  great  land  and  sea^officers,  placed 
themMlves  to  behold  the  action,  and  to 
give  their  orders.  All  precautions  were 
taken,  except  one  which  James  had  sug- 
gested, and  which  was  the  best;  for 
when  he  saw  the  French  seamen  dis- 
heartened by  defeat,  flight,  pursuit,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  refuge,  he  fore- 
told, that  no  good  could  be  expected 
from  Uiem;  and  advised,  but  in  vain, 
that  a  number  of  the  regiments,  and  of 
artillery-men,  should  be  put  on  board 
the  ships,  where  they  could  fight  with 
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the  same  steadineit  lui  if  they  had  been 
inland-castles,  because  the  ships  were 
aground. 

Uussel  gave  the  charge  of  the  attack 
to  ▼ice-admiral  Rook,  who  advanced 
with  several  men  of  war,  frigates,]  and 
fire-ships,  together  with  all  the  boats  of 
the  fleet.  But  he  soon  found,  that  the 
men  of  war  could  not  get  within  reach ; 
that  the  frigates  could  only  advance  so 
far  as  to  cover  the  attack ;  and  that  the 
whole  service  depended  upon  the  boats. 
In  this  situation  he  gave  only  a  general 
order  for  the  boats  to  advance,  surround 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  board  or  bum 
where  they  best  could;  leaving  all  the 
rest  to  the  spirit  of  the  seamen.  The 
seamen  strove  with  each  other,  whose 
barge  should  be  foremost,  and  singled 
out  the  particular  ships  they  were  to 
attack,  according  to  tneir  fancy,  and 
sometimes  as  a  merry  mood  directed 
them.  Tbev  made  use  of  their  oars  alone 
as  they  advanced,  without  firing  upon 
the  platforms,  the  chaloups,  or  the  ves- 
sels aground :  so  soon  as  they  got  to  the 
sides  of  the  ships,  throwing  away  their 
muskets,  they  gave  three  huzzas,  and 
scmmbled  up  the  heights  above  them, 
with  their  cutlasses  in  their  hands,  and 
many  without  any  arms  at  all.  Some 
cut  the  rigging;  others  set  fire  to  the 
vessels ;  others  pointed  the  guns  of  the 
ships  against  their  own  chaloups,  plat- 
forms, and  forts.  Few  assault«l  the 
mariners  within,  because  th^  accounted 
the  ships  to  be  their  only  foes.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  French  mariners 
often  wentofi'  undisturbed  in  their  boats, 
from  one  side  of  a  French  ship,  while 
the  English  had  entered,  and  were  de- 
stroying it,  upon  the  other.  But  at  last, 
tired  with  doing  mischief  in  detail,  the 
assailants  all  joined  together  to  bum  the 
enemy's  ships;  and  having  set  fire  to 
them,  descended,  with  the  same  huzzas 
with  which  they  had  boarded.  In  this 
way  they  burnt  six  the  first  day.  The 
rest,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
transports,  and  ammunition  ships,  shared 
the  same  hte  the  next  morning;  the 
enemy  making  little  resistance,  because 
they  saw  it  was  fruitless.  Few  prisoners 
were  taken;  for  the  officers  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  the  seamen,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  ships  was  their 
only  object;  and  some  of  them  even 
mode  apologies  to  government  for  hav« 


ing  inounbcred    themselves  with  pn- 
soners. 

Russel  ordered  solemn  prayers  awl 
a  thanksgivioff,  through  all  bis  flaet,  far 
the  victory.  In  England  a  piesatof 
thirty  thousand  pounda  wmsgivcQ  byihe 
queen  to  the  seamen,  and  public  fine- 
nb  were  bestowed  oa  thoae  eflocfi 
whose  bodies  were  biov^ht  oo  shot^ 
partieulariy  Rear>Adniral  Carter,  asd 
Captain  dastiDgs,  of  the  Sandwidi.  la 
France,  James  slowly  and  sadly  rettraei 
to  bmythe  remembrance  of  hisgiest 
ness  in  the  convent  of  La  Trajipe.  AD 
his  attempts,  and  those  of  his  Umiij 
afterwards,  to  recover  the  throne  of  tfaor 
ancestors,  vfere  either  diaappoinied  by 
the  insincerity  of  French  friendship^  or 
were  the  mere  effiirts  of  despair. 

After  a  particular  aooonnt  of  Ae  first 
day's  engagement,  the  Mavqw  Dt 
Quincy  proceeds  thus :  ^  As  to  the  aii- 
vantage  gained  in  this  fight,  it  most  be 
allowed  us,  that  Count  TourviUe  did  asi 
lose  so  much  as  a  ship,  nor  had  he  aay 
that  were  disabled ;  whUe,  oo  thee^v 
hand,  the  enemy  lost  two^  one  wavkf  and 
the  other  disabled.  The  lesl  of 
ships  were  as  ill  treated  aa  his» 
thetr  spending  abundaaoe  of 
without  any  efiect  Thus,  in  spile  of  i 
prodigious  inequali^  of  the  fleeto,  ihs 
success  was  at  least  equal  in  the  fint 
day's  enffagement:  it  is  tnie,  it  hap- 
pened otherwise  in  the  succeeding  d^ 
m  which,  however,  there  fell  out  nothing 
that  ought  to  tarnish  the  repotntiooef 
France  at  sea,  since,  while  thoe  rrmaiasd 
any  room  for  courage  to  exert  itsett^  ihiy 
not  only  acted  gaUantly  in  their 
defence,  but  made  themaeli 
by  their  enemies.  What 
lowed  was  the  effect  of  unforeseen 
dents  and  inevitable  mlsfoctnnes." 

Yet,  after  thb  fine  flooiish,  tba 
quia  feiriy  confesses,  the  French 
ran  for  it,  and  that  their  other  ship  M 
the  best  they  could  to  follow  then ;  bat 
partly  through  the  want  of  safe  ports  oa 
their  own  coasts,  and  Pirtly  throogfa  ihs 
vigorous  pursuit  of  tne  English,  thiy 
were  bunt  and  destroyed  in  me  asanaff 
before  related.  Neither  doth  this 
or  any  other  of  the  French 
pretend  to  diminish  their  own  loss,  or  is 
say  that  our  admirala  did  not  dotbor 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  they  ascribe 
the  safe  ictieat  of  part  of  tbar  sbfs 
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into  the  rotd  of  St.  Maloe*8,  to  their 
lucky  passage  through  that  dangerous 


atimit. 


PLAIN   EVGLISH. 

Ah  English  officer  was  recommended 
to  Lord  Nelson  for  a  ship,  as  not  only 
being  a  good  commander,  but  one  that 
would  bie  of  service,  as  he  could  talk 
SpaiM  very  well.  His  lordship  replied, 
that  ^*  his  talking  Spanish  could  be  of 
DO  adyantage,  for  if  I  sail  to  the  Spanish 
coast,  I  shall  talk  to  them  in  plain  Eng* 

liih:' 


4NECD0TES  OF  PERSONAL  INTREPIDITY. 

Marshal  Ney,  about  the  commence- 
ineot  of  his  career,  was  with  the  army  of 
the  north.  Encounters  with  the  British 
cavalry  were  frequent,  and  sometimes 
valuable  captures  were  made.  Ne^  had 
just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain ;  ardent,  daring,  and  eager  to  dis- 
tiu((uish  himself,  he  one  day  charged 
'with  such  impetuosity,  that  with  his 
small  detachment  he  passed  the  British 
lines  and  camp.  A  squadron  of  English 
cavaliy  appeared ;  he  attacked  and  dis- 
persed it,  and  eagerly  pursued  an  English 
general  officer  whom  it  was  escorting. 
The  latter,  surprised  at  this  determined 
pursuit,  made  no  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self, but  preferred  treating :  '*  Here,'' 
said  he,  *'  is  a  purse  full  of  gold  ;  take 
it,  and  let  me  go.''  The  French  captain 
smiled  at  the  proposal,  and  this  encou- 
Tsced  the  English  general  to  press  his 
ofler.  '*  You  are  surrounded  by  our 
forces,'*  he  continued,"  and  you  must 
be  taken  prisoner.  Do  better ;  remain 
with  us,  and  your  fortune  shall  be  made; 
your  promotion  shall  be  rapid,  and  you 
will  serve  your  own  princes.*'  *'  Real- 
ly, lliis  is  going  too  far,"  Ney  replied 
with  indisnation,  placing  his  sword  upon 
the  other  s  breast ;  "  you  offer  me  money, 
and  propose  that  I  should  desert  mv  co- 
lours.  jNow,  you  shall  desert,  and  that 
too  in  the  presence  of  your  own  army. 
You  must  charge  with  me  through  your 
own  ranks,  and  if  you  attempt  to  escape, 
that  moment  shall  be  your  last.  Follow 
me,  my  lads,"  addressing  his  hussars, 
**  forward  I"  So  ss^ing,  he  gave  his  horse 
the  spur,  overthrew  every  one  who  op- 
posed him,  and  passed  once  more  through 
the  English  nika^  who  were  thunder 


struck  at  seeing  one  of  their  own  officers 
charging  side  by  side  with  the  French 
captain.  Ney  brought  his  prisoner  in 
triumph  to  me  head  quarters  of  the 
French  army ;  the  latter  quite  confound- 
ed at  his  silly  adventure.  **  Keep  your 
money,"  said  Nev  to  him;  **  I  might 
perhaps  be  justified  in  taking  it  from 
you,  but  you  will  want  it  more  than  I 
shall.  Another  time,  however,  be  more, 
circumspect  when  you  attempt  to  par- 
ley." 

Another  anecdote  of  Ney's  boldness, 
although  in  a  very  different  scene  than  in 
the  fieM,  is  well  authenticated.  General 
Kl^ber,  to  whom  he  was  aid-de-camp, 
invariably  treated  him  with  kindness  and 
regard ;  but  neither  the  violence  of  K16- 
ber's  temper,  nor  his  anger,  nor  even  his 
friendship,  could  obtain  any  improper 
concessions  from  the  young  officer.  The 
former  was  sometimes  the  slave  of  pas- 
sion. Having  once  taken  a  dislike  to 
an  officer  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
attached,  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  ordered  his  aid-de-camp,  Ney,  to 
make  a  minute  of  an  order  to  that  effect. 
*'  You  are  going  to  send  him  away,"  the 
latter  observed,  "  because" "  Be- 
cause," interrupted  Kl^ber  with  violence, 
«  I  don't  like  him."  •''Well  then,"  re- 
plied Ney, ''  you  may  get  somebody  else 
to  write  the  minute,  for  I  would  cut  my 
arm  off*  ratlier  than  be  the  instrument  of 
recording  such  an  order."  Kl^ber, 
speechless  with  astonishment,  looked  for 
a  considerable  time  at  the  presumptuous 
aid-de-camp  without  speaking  a  word, 
then  mildly  said,  "  Weill  let  him  re- 
main !  ^ou  desire  it,  so  let  it  be." 

Previous  to  1813,  the  British  sailors 
were  trained  to  no  particular  method  of 
managing  the  cutlass.  It  being  sug- 
gested that  this  was  a  defect,  a  few  clever 
midshipmen,  among  whom  was  Clapper- 
ton,  afterwards  the  celebrated  traveller, 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  Plymouth 
dock-yard,  to  be  instructed  by  the  cele- 
brated swordsman,  Angelo,  in  what  was 
called  the  improved  cutlass  exercise. 
When  their  own  instructions  had  been 
completed,  they  were  distributed  as 
teachers  over  the  fleet,  and  Mr.  Clap- 
perton  happened  to  be  appointed  to  tne 
Asia,  74,  the  flag-ship  ot  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  then  lying  at  Spithead.  This 
vessel  set  sail  in  January  1814,  for  Ber- 
muda, and  Mr.  Clapperton  continued 
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during  the  foyage  to  act  as  drttl-sergeant. 
At  this  time  occuired  an  incident  which 
fltrikingly  illuatrates  hi«i  characteristic 
coolness  and  intrepidity.  One  evening 
the  alarm  wad  given  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire;  the  drams  immediately  beat  to 
qnarterSy  and  the  firemen  were  piped 
avray  to  the  gun-room,  where  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  luggage  had  been 
temporarily  deposited,  and  whence  were 
issumg  hiM»  and  increasing  volumes  of 
smoke.  "Die  after-magazine,  containing 
some  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
vras  immediately  beneath,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  combustion  had  become 
so  alarming,  that  every  man  avraited  his 
fiite  in  silence,  under  an  impression  that 
the  vessel  would  be  speedily  blown  to 
atoms.  At  this  moment  Clapperton  was 
observed  by  a  friend  sitting  at  a  table  in 
the  larboard  berth,  verr  quietly  smoking 
a  cigar.  His  fnend  Iwving  expressed 
surprise  at  his  seeming  indifference,  he 
stated,  quite  coolly,  *' That  being  only  a 
supernumerary,  no  particular  station  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  it  was  there- 
fore of  no  importance  where  he  was  when 
the  ship  blew  upl*'  The  fire  was  fortu- 
nately extinguished! 


I  met  and  prayed,  made  me  wish  for  cither 
such  a  countenance  as  could  pourtny 
devotion,  or  a  heart  that  •ouU  M  it  as 
all  there  appeared  to  fed.  In  theceoire 
were  ranged  the  soldiers,  perfbrmiqgtiMt 
which,  in  military  phraseology,  is  iraed 
oorrmg  arms,  at  certain  times  and  paifi 
of  the  oeramooy.  At  the  elevatkai  of 
the  host,  they  all  preaaied  arma 
ioff ;  and  then  alone,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  did  they 
uncovered.  I  may  here  ineideBtelly  re- 
mark|  that  a  Spanish  soldier  never  pic- 
sents  arms  unless  to  royalty,  or  at  Ihe 
time  I  have  alluded  to.  liieoffieen  stood 
at  the  left  of  their  oompaoies,  an  oficer 
and  men  assisting  the  cleigyraan  to  the 


A  MILrTART  IIASS. 

To  the  eye  unused  to  such  sights 
nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  arouse 
a  new  train  of  thought,  than  beholding 
the  celebration  of  a  military  mass  in  the 
Plaza  of  Sen  Sebastian.  The  form  and 
the  ceremony,  the  various  groups,  and 
all  the  other  adjuncts,  lend  a  chaurm  and 
exhibit  one  of  those  moving  pictures  of 
life  rarely  to  be  found.  The  town-hall 
is  a  lam  spacious  building  looking  out 
upon  Uie  Plaza,  and  from  its  centre 
wmdow  on  the  balconVy  at  10  o'clock, 
on  each  festival  and  Sabbath  day,  the 
priest  may  be  seen.  The  soldiers  hav- 
mg  previously  entered  the  square,  and  the 
drums  beaten  up  their  symphony,  the 
ceremony  commences.  Tx>  cast  a  look 
around  and  view  the  different  counte- 
nances, would  give  food  for  reflection  to 
a  philosopher,  and  materials  to  a  poet  or 
painter,  to  arrange  a  picture  in  the  mind, 
or  to  pvoduce  it  to  tne  sight ;  but  as  I 
happen  to  be  neither  one  or  the  other,  it 
fiiiled  to  have  all  these  effects  upon  such 
stolid  clay ;  it  pleased  me  from  the  no- 
velty ;  and  the  lervour  with  which  they 


ceremony.  Through  the  scraaie 
kneeling  various  groups ,  the  people 
pve  over  for  a  time  aU  baying  or  sel- 
tng;  and  if  a  peasant  pevdranoe  cave 
through,  he  either  cntntA  hinsel^  «r 
knelt  down  till  all  was  over.  la  the 
balconies  misjbi  be  seen  cvci 
with  love  and  devotion,  and  lipa 
ing  forth  the  sincere  offerings  of  a 
heart,  to  the  Maker  of  alt. 
blemish,  if  I  may  use  the 
could  be  seen,  was  some  K 
lish  officer,  puffing  his  cigv, 
conversation  vrith  some  of  Us 
men,  talking  over  some  thoo^idawl 
The  contrast  of  the  Spunatda  wm  a 
striking  one :  there  vrere  tbey,  m  Iaa4y 
supplication,  forgetting  for  thetiaK^e 
cares  of  the  worid ;  and  forgcUa^  toov 
their  thoughts  of  ambition,  fome^  lovi^ 
or  whatever  might  be  the  principal  ohjcet 
for  which  they  vrere  straggling,  and 
thinking  only  of  that  Being  foMB  whom 
they  derived  life  and  snbsiateDoe,  and  lo 
whom  they  were  now 
and  protection.  This  inf 
continued  for  twenty  minnlea,  or 
hour:  the  mass  then  concliided,  the 
drams  beat  the  announcement,  the  pc^ 
pie  rose,  and  covered  themselves;  othcn 
retaraed  to  their  avocations  of  bayiag 
and  selling ;  the  balcony  windows  woe 
closed,  and  every  thing  pacsaed  awar: 
groups,  scattered  as  if  they  were  bat  the 
creatures  of  a  dream,  and  waking  reality 
had  dissipated  the  illusion. 


Lnndon:— Frtnted  bf  Joasm  Last, 


WiuiAM  Mark  Clakx*  No.lSb 
Pitomocter-row  i  and  mmj  ba  ba4«  hf 
all  Booktelten  la  town  aa4 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  MANILLAS. 


IkTTACI    nrOH  MAMILLA.! 


Wi  will  now  direct  the  reader's  alten- 
tiOD  to  the  expedition  agaitut  the  Philip- 
pine islaodi,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
conducted,  moU  tpendid,  unci  moat  im- 
ponaal  of  all  the  (ucceaies  which  adom 
the  annals  of  British  warfare.  The  mo- 
tives to  the  execution  of  this  enterprite 
were  manj  and  powerful.  The  Philip- 
pines or  Manillas  form  a  principal  divi- 
sion of  that  immense  Indian  archcpelago, 
which  coniiaU  of  above  twelve  hundred 
island*,  extending  from  ibe  nineteenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  almost  in  acon- 
tinued  chain,  to  (be  shores  of  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the  great  southern  continent. 
The  Philippines,  which  form  the  north- 
ernmost cluaier  of  these  islands,  are,  some 
of  tbem,  among  the  largest,  and  all  of 
them,  naturally,  among  the  richest,  is- 
lands in  the  world.    They  were  added 

Vol.  II. 


to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  ita  meridian 
glory,  under  Philip  II.,  and,  bang  hap- 
pily situated  for  commerce,  they  were 
used  as  the  centre  of  comnunicatioD  fbr 
the  Asiatic  and  American  trade. 

The  grandeur  of  this  design  was  auffi- 
cimt  to  rouse  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  administration.  But  the  additional 
weight  of  Spain,  in  the  scale  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  required  all  the 
exertions  of  her  strength  nearer  home. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  spare 
ships  or  troops  for  underlaling  a  con- 
quest so  distant  and  precarious,  however 
advantageous  and  splendid.  But,  for- 
Innately,  the  preceding  events  of  this 
glorious  war  nelurally  paved  the  way  fbr 
those  which  were  to  follow.  The  suc- 
cess of  one  expedition  not  only  suggested 
(he  idee,  but  facilitated  the  execution  of 
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another.  By  the  fortune  of  our  arms  in 
the  east,  we  were  become  arbiters  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  India;  the  French 
were  expelled;  the  Dutch  humbled; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  those  parts  to 
resist  the  British  force,  or  even  to  afford 
employment  to  all  the  troops  that  were 
kept  on  foot.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
demanded  from  Great  Britain  but  alieht 
frigate  to  carry  Colonel  Draper  to  Ma- 
dras, where  alone  suitable  preparations 
might  be  made  for  this  important  enter- 
prise. He  arrived  there  the  latter  end 
of  June,  1762,  and  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  kmd  forces  to  be  employed  in  the 
expedition.  The  squadron,  commanded 
bv  Vice-admiral  Cornish,  a  brave  and 
able  officer,  consisted  of  several  ships  of 
the  Ime,  besides  frigates.  The  troops 
allotted  for  this  expedition,  consisted  of 
one  regiment,  with  a  company  of  the 
royal  artillery,  .reinforced  with  six  hun- 
dred seapoys,  one  company  of  Cafires, 
one  of  Topazes,  one  of  pioneers,  with 
several  hundreds  of  unarmed  Lascars, 
for  the  use  of  the  engineers  and  the  park 
of  artillery.  The  admiral  suppli^  a 
fine  battdion  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
seamen,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
marines.  The  whole  force  amounted  to 
no  more  than  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred effective  men  ;  an  inconsiderable 
number,  but  of  tried  valour,  inured  to 
toil  and  hardship,  and  rendered  equal, 
by  their  disciplined  bravery,  to  the 
strength  of  a  great  army.  The  seventy- 
ninth  regiment,  which  was  the  only  re- 
gular body  of  troops  employed  on  this 
service,  had  been  the  first  who  checked 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  India ; 
their  valour  had  given  the  happy  turn  to 
the  war  under  Colonel  Coote ;  they  were 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  accustomed 
to  victory ;  and  their  arms  were  worthy 
to  extend  the  glory  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  remotest  verge  of  Asia. 

The  Argo  frigate  arrived  at  Madras, 
firom  Eneland,  in  the  month  of  June. 
Captain  Richard  King,  her  commander, 
brought  out  intelligence  of  hostilities 
having  commenced  against  Spain,  and 
orders  for  Vice-admiral  Cornish  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  the 
attack  of  Manilla.  Colonel  Draper  was 
sent  out  to  command  the  land  forces. 
The  admiral  immediately  dispatched  the 
Seahorse,  Captain  Grant,  to  cruize  off 


the  Philippine  islands,  in  older  to  ioltf- 
oept  all  vessels  that  might  be  booad  to 
Manilla.  In  the  course  of  three  wedb 
the  troops  were  all  embarked,  and  efoy- 
thing  ready  for  this  important  cnterpme. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  Commodoffe  Ted- 
diman  sailed  with  the  first  dhisioD  of 
the  fleet;  and  on  the  fi»t  of  AngiBt, 
the  admiral  followed  with  the  remaiadcr, 
except  the  Falmontti,  which  was  kft  at 
the  request  of  the  piesidoicy  of  Madns, 
to  convoy  the  Essex  Indiaman,  she  faar- 
in^  on  board  the  tieastire  for  die  Chua 
ships. 

The  fleet  anchored  at  MalaocaiKlhe 
19th,  where  it  took  on  board  wals  aad 
refireshmenU.  On  the  27th  it  hM, 
and  on  the  23d  of  September  U  auiwi 
in  Manilla  Bay,  to  tne  great  lorpme 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  bad  not  yet  heavi 
of  the  war,  and  were  ocmseqnemly  iB 
prepared  for  so  sadden  an  attack. 

The  town  having  heea,  next  monuag, 
ineffectually  summoned,  it  was  d^cp- 
mined  to  make  an  immediate  deaoesC 
The  Argo,  Seahorse,  and  Seaford  IrigaiBi 
were  ordered  to  anchor  dose  in  sbore^in 
cover  the  landing  of  the  troopa, 
in  the  course  of  me  evening, 
with  some  difficult,  under  the 
of  the  Captains  Parker,  Kempcnfcti, 
and  Brereton,  through  a  moat  linhat 
surf,  by  which  many  of  the  boats  wtre 
dashed  to  pieces,  a  quantity  of  ams  aad 
ammunition  damaged,  but  foitiiiiiij 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  enemy  had  col- 
lected in  force  to  oppoee  the  laodrng* 
but  the  well-diiected  and  brisk  osnaoa- 
ade  from  the  frigate  soon  laompdledtheB 
to  retire.  The  troops,  reinfonsed  by  tf4 
marines,  landed  and  formed  on  the  besA 
without  molestation. 

On  the  28th,  a  battalion,  composed 
of  632  seamen,  was  landed  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  under  the  oommaBd  of 
the  Captains  Collins,  Pitch  fold,  sad 
Ourry.  On  the  29th,  in  order  mdividt 
the  enemy's  attention,  and  second  the 
operations  of  the  army,  the  M— «*«^  or- 
dered the  Elizabeth  and  Fahnoi^  to 
anchor  as  close  to  the  town  as  the  dcpa 
of  water  would  permit,  and  to  enfilsdr 
the  part  proposed  to  be  attacked.  Al- 
though the  water  was  too  shoal  for  the 
ships  to  approach  near  enoogh,  ihetr 
shot  had  the  desired  effect,  throwing  the 
inhabitants  into  the  greatest  terror  aoJ 
confusion. 
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On  the  Itt  and  Snd  of  October,  it  blew 
a  most  violent  storm,  attended  by  tor- 
rents of  rain,  which  endangered  the 
whole  squadron.  The  Soutis  Sea  Castle 
store-ship  was  driven  ashore,  fortunately 
without  oeing  materially  injured ;  and 
in  such  a  situation  as  proved  extremely 
useful ;  her  broad si^  enfiladed  the 
beach,  which  enabled  her  to  land  the  in- 
trenching tools,  stores,  and  provisions, 
with  which  she  had  lately  arrived,  with- 
out molestation.  By  the  united  efforts 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  seige  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
activity.  The  enemy  made  several  des- 
perate attempts  to  storm  our  batte- 
ries and  intrenchments ;  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  dreadful  carnage ;  as  the 
forces  they  employed  on  this  service 
were  chiefly  composed  of  Indians,  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows,  who,  with  a 
savage  ferocity,  rushed  on  the  very  muz- 
zles of  our  pieces,  and  died  like  wild 
beasts,  gnawing  the  bayonets. 

On  the  5th,  a  practical  breach  was 
made  in  the  enemy's  works;  and  the 
next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  fort  was 
carried  by  storm.  The  governor  and 
principal  oflBoers  had  retired  to  the  cita- 
del, which  being  in  a  defenceless  state, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  surrender.  To 
save  the  city  from  being  pillaged,  the 
inhabitants  entered  into  an  ^reement  to 
ransom  it  for  four  millions  of  dollars. 
One  million  sterling  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  East  India  company,  for  the  aid 
they  aflbrded  in  the  expedition.  The 
following  sums  were  all  the  captors  re- 
ceived : — 

if.    «.  d. 
To  the  Mtminl,  genanlp  and  com- . 

modore   14,120  19    9 

Tb  tlie  captalttB  of  the  Bsyy,  and 

Add  officen  of  the  umy,  e«di   1*SS9   0    8 
To  the  Ueatenants  and  maotenof 

the  navy,  and  captaina  of  the 

may,  each  lOS    6    4 

To  the  warrant  officera  of  the  navy 

and  Bubaltems  of  the  anny* 

eadi    89    0    8 

TO  the  petty  oflloerB  of  the  navy 

andnon-commisgioned  afficera 

of  the  army,  each 80    1    0 

To  the  aeamen  and  aoldiera,  eaeh         0   0   0 

In  the  harbour  several  large  ships 
were  taken,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  naval  and  military  stores  were  found 
in  the  royal  magazines,  which  enabled 
the  admiral  to  refit  the  fleet,  now  become 
in  a  most  reduced  and  crippled  condition. 

The  loss  sustained  during  the  seige 
was  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared 


with  the  hardships  and  fatigue  to  which 
the  troops  and  seamen  were  constantly 
exposed.  Four  officers  were  killed,  5 
wounded,  and  2  drowned ;  28  seamen 
and  soldiers  killed,  106  wounded,  and 
11  drowned.  Commodore  Teddiman, 
in  attempting  to  enter  the  river  in  his 
barge,  the  morning  after  the  reduction 
of  Manilla,  was  unfortunately  drowned, 
with  five  of  his  people. 

Captain  Richard  Kempenfelt  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Cavite,  and  was  afterwards  entrusted 
with  the  admiral's  dispatches  to  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  during  the 
seige,  Admiral  Cornish  received  intelli- 
gence, that  the  galleon,  St.  Philippina, 
was  on  her  passage  f^om  Acapuica  to 
Manilla.  The  Panther  and  Argo  were 
instantly  sent  in  quest  of  her.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  Captain  Parker  dis- 
covered a  large  sail  off  the  island  of 
Capul,  and  gave  chace.  A  rapid  and 
adverse  current  obliged  the  Panther  to 
anchor;  but  the  Argo  got  alongside  of 
her,  and  after  a  smart  action  of  two  hours. 
Captain  King  was  compelled  to  sheer  off 
to  repair  his  damages.  At  nine  the  next 
morning,  the  Panther  came  up  with  the 
chase,  and  engaged  her  within  musket- 
shot  until  eleven,  when  she  struck,  and 
proved  to  be  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
which  had  sailed  from  Manilla  on  tiie 
first  of  August,  bound  to  Acapuica ;  but 
having  encountered  a  heavy  storm,  was 
dismasted,  and  on  her  return  to  refit. 
She  was  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  but  had 
only  thirteen  mounted,  and  eight  hun- 
dred men.  The  money  and  merchandize 
found  on  board,  were  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Philippina  had  arrived  at  Palapa,  a 
port  on  tne  island  of  Samar.  The  go- 
vernor, and  principal  merchants  of 
Manilla,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Admiral  Cornish  and  General  Draper, 
that  the  galleon  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English  with  all  her  treasure  and 
plate  on  board,  prorided  they  might  be 
allowed  to  take  out  of  her  as  much 
money  as  would  pay  off  the  remainder 
of  the  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
due  for  the  ransom  of  the  city.  The 
admiral  and  general  having  acceded  to 
this  proposal,  the  Argo  and  Seaford 
frigates  were  dispatched  to  Palapa,  with 
a  deputation  firom  the  governor  of  Ma- 
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nilU,  ordering  the  general  of  the  galleon 
to  ddiver  her  up  to  the  English.  The 
captains  of  the  nigates  used  every  effort, 
for  three  months,  to  beat  through  the 
Straits  of  EmboraderOy  against  a  strong 
N.E.  monsoon,  during  which  time  they 
encountered  veiy  tempestuous  weather ; 
and  were  frequently  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  lost.  They  were  at  lei^th 
obl^ped  to  bear  away  for  Manilla,  with- 
out effecting  their  purpose,  in  a  most 
shattered  condition,  and  in  great  want  of 
provisions. 

Soon  afler,  Admiral  Cornish  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  leaving  the 
Falmouth  and  Seaford  for  the  protection 
of  Manilla ;  and  with  orders  for  Captain 
Brereton  to  sail  for  Palapa,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  galleon  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  This  commission 
never  appears  to  have  been  executed,  as 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Philippina ;  and  the  Spanish 
government  refused  to  pay  the  two 
millions  of  doUars  due  for  their  ransom. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF   MILITARY 
FLOGGING. 

During  the  late  war,  corporal  pu- 
nishment in  the  army  was  as  common 
as  a  morning  parade,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  militia  regiments,  which  were 
generally  commanded  by  aristocratic 
gentlemen,  whose  military  ardour  ren- 
dered them  as  sanguinary  as  their  regi- 
mental coats.  In  short,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  country  gentleman, 
like  the  parson,  changed  his  sentiments 
with  the  colour  of  his  coat;  the  former, 
dark,  designing,  hypocritiod,  and  avari- 
cious; the  latter,  arrogant,  disdainful, 
malignant,  and  bloody-minded.  To  be 
sure  there  is  an  old  saying,  ''  that  there 
is  never  a  rule  without  an  exception.'' 
So,  let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  reU- 
gion  and  humanity,  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions among  the  gentlemen  mention- 
ed. Indeed  we  know  there  are,  for  we 
ourselves  have  really  met  tome  clerical 
gentlemen  who  set  a  good  example  to 
fiieir  flock  by  walking  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  truth ;  and  we  have  also  met 
some  commanding  officers  whose  hearts 
/c{u2  possess  tome  of  the  ^'  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  though,  we  must  confess,  Uiey 
were  '<  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  &r  be- 
tween.'^    But  to  return  to  our  subject; 


we  say,  during  the  late  wsr,  tkit  b 
militia  regiments,  particulaily,  yltj^ 
was  as  common  as  breaUist,  eoi«- 
ouently  little  thought  of  in  the  ny; 
we  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  thin;  of 
course,  and  the  officers  kugbed  ai  ifcc 
torments  their  feUow-creaUms  suftni 
It  was  nothing  unoommon  fiar  in  op- 
start  boy,  a  iiumer^s  son  perfaspi,  or » 
reduced  mercantile  clerk,  whose  frienb 
had  interest  enough  with  the  hemesiKy 
U>  procure  him  an  ensigocy  in  a  militia 
reguient,  well  knowing  thai  his  idle  aa^ 
dissipated  habits  excluded  him  froB  ssy 
other  honest  employment,  to  tell  t  no, 
much  better  than  himsdf,  thsthe  «t»U 
get  him  '^  a  couple  of  hundred  hsbei 
to  take  the  pride  out  of  him."  Many 
respectable  members  of  society  ««« 
forced  to  serve  in  the  militia;  maoj 
honest  industrious  men,  who  bid  leci 
better  days,  have  been,  from  iw4  ^ 
employment,  compelled  to  lesfe  tkeif 
fiamilies  and  homes  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tia ;  and  these  were  the  men  vIh>  wen 
trampled  upon;  these  the  menwhoveit 
degraded  by  the  tyranny  of  upstarts,  aod 
many  of  them  whose  backs  were  bid 
bare  to  the  lacerating  cat-o'-niae-tails* 
Many  circumstances  occurred  to  nsLe 
the  life  of  a  militia-man  misefable.  la 
the  first  place,  he  was  dragged  fitom  ha 
home,  his  family,  all  that  was  dmrui 
him ;  he  was  placed  on  a  leiel  with  tk 
most  low,  fildiy,  and  degraded  btock- 
guard— the  drunkard,  the  liar,  sod  tk 
thief;  he  had,  in  all  probabili^i  ben 
reared  and  educated  in  the  stricieitraiei 
of  religion  and  morality ;  here,  be  ««s 
placed  within  the  very  core  of  vice  sad 
infamy  :  fbrmeriy,  he  had  in  all  pr^ 
bility  oeen  accustomed  to  luk  msoatf} 
above  his  fellow  men ;  hoe  be  naked 
as  one  of  the  degraded.  It  is  not  us- 
likely  he  had  been  a  master,  sndm 
used  to  command  his  servants,  and  thm 
under  him  obeyed  with  pleasure,  beoi^ 
his  commands  were  tempered  wiibmdd- 
ness  and  judgment ;  heie,  he  was  oom- 
manded  by  men,  the  outcasts  of  sodc^i 
by  boys,  void  of  reason  or  oommoa  scai^ 
spumed,  hooted,  crushed,  till*bis^ 
heart  was  ready  to  burst,  andbebeoomfl 
reckless.  A  particle  of  emeiT  or  oocvs 
on  the  carving  of  the  lock  of  hisMo^ 
subjects  him  to  an  extra  guard.  Aotck 
on  the  heel-balled  wrnA^  an  srticle  i5 
brittle  as  glass,  subjects  him  to  tso 
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drill  for  a  fortnight ;  a  salky  looks  sends 
him  to  the  guard-house,  and  from  that 
to  the  hlack-hole  for  eight-aud-ibrty 
hours,  fed  on  bread  and  water;  a  word 
in  Tindication  of  himself,  when  even 
'WToogiully  accused,  brings  him  to  a 
(MMirt-martial,  and  the  trifling  punish* 
nent  of  from  three  to  five  hundrea  lashes 
Is  the  avrard.  Independent  of  all  these, 
the  militia-man's  heart  was  broken,  by 
close  and  unnecessarv  fatigue.  Extra 
duties,  mounting  guards,  pioquets,  morn- 
ing and  evening  paraaes,  regimental 
drUls,  often  no  more  than  three  nights  a 
week  in  bed,  harrsssiog  field>days,  and 
to  finish  all,  very  lik^y  march  to  the 
three  mten^  to  witness  one,  two,  or  three 
comrades  stripped  naked,  tied  up,  and 
lashed  till  the  flesh  flew  from  the  bones, 
and  the  blood  of  the  miserable  victims 
bespattered  all  around.  And  what  was 
this  punishment  for?  Enonnous crimes? 
No.  In  all  likdihood  a  mere  trifle.  A 
few  minutes  late  of  answering  the  name 
at  tattoo;  returning  an  answer  in  his 
own  defence  to  an  ignorant  corporal,  or 
corporal's  deputy,  a  lance  corporal,  when 
bulliad  by  him.  In  fact,  at  that  time, 
commanding  officers  flogged  for  plea- 
sure. ''  It  was  meat  and  drink '  to 
them  to  behold  punishment ;  and,  pity 
it  is  to  say,  the  mferior  officers  were  ail 
inoculated  vrith  the  same  military  ar- 
dour. Those  offioer»  crushed  the  spirits 
of  thousands  of  good  men^  who,  but  for 
such  conduct,  would  have  proved  an 
honour  to  the  army.  But  flog  a  good 
man  for  a  trifling  oflence,  and  he  is  lost 
for  ever ;  he  is  no  more  the  same  man. 
He  is  lost  to  himself,  and  to  all  around ; 
he  is  degraded  in  hu  own  esteem;  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades ; 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He 
fancies  he  beholds  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointed  at  htm  as  he  walks  along,  and 
the  damnable  voice  of  derision  he  hears 
ringing  in  his  ears,  saying,  ^'  there^  there 
goes  £e  degraded  man ;  Uiat  is  he  who 
was  flogged  1 — see!  there  he  goes !"  Irw 
ritated  to  the  highest  pitch,  lacerated  in 
soul  as  well  as  body,  he  stamps  with 
rage,  Whilst  he  inwardly  exclaims, 
«  Damnation,  can  I  sufi*er  this?''  To 
thedram-shop  he  flies  to  drown  thought ; 
he  plunges  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation ; 
associates  vrith  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
duty  is  neglected ;  he  becomes  callous ; 
another  false  step  brings  him  to  the  hal- 


shame  is  fled ;  he  has  been  there 
before ;  now  he  counts  it  no  disgrace ; 
"  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to ;"  he 
bares  his  hardened  back,  now  like  a 
piece  of  leather  with  the  catty  sullenly 
and  doggedly  receives  the  allotted  num- 
ber of  lashes ;  scorns  to  utter  a  groan, 
or  even  to  look  around,  or  ask  for  mercy. 
Carelessly  and  hurriedly  he  throws  his 
shirt  over  his  bleeding  body,  slips  on 
his  great-coat,  and  marches  sullenly  to 
the  hospital,  where,  in  secret,  some  feel* 
ing  comrade,  or  his  wife,,  has  a  quantity 
of  spirits  reswdy  for  him  to  gulp  down  as 
he  ascends  to  his  ward.  Thus  he  goes 
on,  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  either 
useless  for  duty,  or  sinks  into  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Such  were  the  comforts,  and 
such  were  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
militia  regiments  during  the  late  war. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  allow,  if 
there  were  bad  commanding  officers, 
there  were  also  very  bad  men  in  a  regi- 
ment ;  men  whom  neither  kindness  nor 
torture  could  subdue ;  men  who  laughed 
at  the  cat$y  and  all  their  tortures ;  men 
who  would  have  drink  if  they  should 
steal  for  it  from  their  comrades,  or  wher- 
ever they  could  place  their  hands.  Such 
men,  we  allow,  were  difficult  to  rule; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  with  their  vil- 
lany,  the^  men  were  cunning,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  they  con- 
trived to  saddle  their  crimes  on  some  one 
else,  and  either  the  innocent  suffered  for 
the  guilty,  or  they  escaped  scot-free. 
As  a  proof,  in  the  year  1806,  while 
the  A  0  militia  lay  in  Edinburgh 

Castle,  a  party  of  the  light  company  left 
the  barracks,  and  went  down  to  the  town 
for  a  spree.  Neither  of  them  had  money ; 
nevertheless,  they  all  sallied  into  a  pub- 
lic-house ;  they  called  for  liquor,  drank 
freely,  at  length  they  began  to  consult 
how  they  were  to  get  out.  It  was  pro- 
posed they  should  strip  the  bed  that  was 
m  the  room  where  they  were  drinking — 
no  sooner  resolved  than  executed.  Being 
a  wet  day,  they  were  in  their  loose  great- 
coats and  foraging  caps ;  one  popped  a 
pair  of  pillows  under  his  coat  and  walked 
out.  They  were  soon  disposed  of;  he 
returaed  :  in  a  short  time  another  walked 
with  a  pair  of  blankets  under  his  coat ; 
they  were  soon  sold,  and  he  returned  to 
his  comrades.  They  were  now  elated ; 
songs,  noise,  and  revelry  ensued :  a  third 
folded  up  the  sheets,  and  walked  off 
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with  diem  also;  tfat  bed  was  neatly 
made  up  as  the/  had  found  it,  and  Im 
comrade  returned  with  the  price  of  the 
stolen  articles.  Funds  were  strong,  too 
strong  to  pay  for  what  they  had  drank. 
The  consex^uenoe  was,  they  must  kick  up 
a  quarrel  among  themselves ;  they  did 
so.  Meantime  other  people  of  the  house 
interfered;  the  fow  became  general, 
and  in  the  confusion  the  soldiers  of 
the  A  c  militia  contrived  to  make 

their  escape,  without  paying  for  the  ti- 
qnor  they  had  dranlE;  and  the  poor 
woman  who  kept  the  house  was  not  only 
the  loser  of  tlie  drink,  and  broken  mugs 
and  glasses  that  had  fallen  in  the  scuffle, 
but  her  pillows,  blankets,  and  sheets 
into  the  bargain.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
She  was  advised  to  complain  to  the  com- 
manding officer  for  redress ;  she  did  so, 
and  next  morning  waited  on  him,  and 
told  her  lamentable  tale.  The  com- 
mander sympathised  with  her,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  know  the  men  if  she 
saw  them?  She  declared  she  would, 
especially  one  man,  she  was  perfectly 
sure  of.  The  officer  desired  the  woman 
to  call  back  at  three  o'clock,  when  he 
would  order  the  regiment  on  parade, 
where  she  would  pick  out  her  men,  and 
she  would  have  satisfaction.  The  poor 
woman  went  away  fully  assured  she 
would  meet  redress.  At  three  the  reai- 
ment  was  ordered  out;  the  commander 
gave  the  men  a  severe  lecture  on  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,-  and  the  disgrace 
they  had  brought  on  the  regiment  by 
their  bad  conduct,  hoping  the  woman 
wouM  pick  out  the  men,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  them  an 
example.  The  woman  arrived.  The 
regiment  was  formed  into  line.  ''  Rear 
rank,  take  open  order  I  march  I  steady, 
men,  steady,"  said  the  commander. 
**  Now,  my  good  woman,"  continued 
he,  '*  follow  me,  and  pick  out  your 
men."  The  officer  took  the  lead,  the 
poor  publican  following  from  right  to 
left  ddwn  the  front,  and  from  left  to 
right  up  the  rear,  amid  the  laughs, 
coughs,  hems,  and  jeers  of  the  whole 
regiment.  Such  "tras  the  confusion  of 
the  poor  woman,  that  she  could  not  fix 
on  any  particular  man,  although  she 
thought  she  could  swear  to  them  all. 
At  last  she  pitched  on  three ;  they  were 
ordered  to  the  front.  "  Now,  look  at 
them  well,"  said  the  commanding  offi- 


cer; **  look  at  tiiMn  vnXl ;  are  yoo  or* 
tain  these  are  the  men  ?"  **  PeHecdy 
sure,"  said  the  woman.  '*  Seqgeaot 
Madcay,"  said  the  oflioer.  Sefgeaat 
Mackay  advanced.  "  Were  those  na 
drunk  last  night  r  '<  No,  your  honoer," 
was  the  reply.  ''  Are  you  oeftria  !* 
said  die  captain.  ^  I  am,"  replied  the 
sergeant ;  **  those  men  were  all  on  diny. 
Gibson,  pcunting  to  one,  was  orderiyiar 
EariMm;  CampbeU  was  cook  fee  the 
day,  and  never  out  of  banacks;  aad 
Wilson  here  was  waiting  man,  and  ea 
picquet :  here  is  a  copy  of  the  eveuBf 
report."  The  captain  read  it,  and  ton- 
ing to  the  woman,  asked  her  how  she 
dwed  insult  him  by  tmdoeiiig  hb  nea; 
ordered  her  out  of  the  ganisoB, 
companied  by  A  couple  of 
beatmg  the  wh  -s  march  after 
Thus  the  poor  woman  was  reoon] 
for  her  loss,  and  thus  the 
committed  the  deed  escaped,  who  wen 
standing  in  the  tanks  laughing  at  hs 
confusion  all  the  while;  and  who,  as 
soon  as  parade  waa  over,  went  to  hn 
house  in  full  dress,  condoled  with  die 
poor  woman  for  her  loss,  and  iwjatoi 
with  the  money  they  had  receivBd  fer 
Uie  stolen  property  vrithout  her  reea;- 
nising  them.  But  such  was  the  dele^ 
mination  of  the  captain,  that  bad  aottfaa 
sergeant  fully  proved  the  innoocsMe  of 
the  three  men  the  woman  had  picked 
out,  they  would  to  a  certain^  have 
flogged  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
and  five  hundred  each  would  hsve 
the  least  award.  Strange  to  aaj, 
ever,  the  colonel  of  this  legimenc  i 
speok  of,  and  whol^had  been  a  captain 
the  Coldstream  Guttrds, 


lo /ioggtfi^,  while  the 
ddiffhted  ii 


lighted  in  it.  One 
prove  it;  the  colonel  was 
nead-quarters,  whilst  the 
colonel  vras  almost  always 
In  the  winter  of  1804,  whilst  the 
ment  was  doing  doty  in 
Castle,  there  were  three  men 
to  be  flogged  for  some  very  patdy 
but  the  weather  was  unpropitioua  farCaL 
L"  -t's  fiiToorite  amnsenent,  **  hack 
tickling,"  as  he  termed  it.  The  fat 
morning  the  men  were  ordered  out  ea 
the  half-moon  batteiy; — i 
cold,  and  hard  ftost.  **  A  severem 
ing,  colonel,  ibr  punisfaaDeDl,"  said 
of  the  captunsy  as  die  paiade  waa 
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ing.  M  A  damned  good  maming,  tWf*' 
replied  the  tender-hearted  lieut.-€olonel9 
**  the  froit  and  the  cats  will  soon  tickle 
them  into  a  heat,  that  theyUl  be  dancing;" 
but  the  good  creature  was  diaappointodi 
fi>r  before  the  articles  of  war  were  read, 
there  came  on  such  a  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow,  that  he  was  hin  to  dismiss  the 
men  without  the  usual  form,  and  nmke 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  barracks. 
The  poor  men  were  marched  to  the 
guard-room;  next  morning  they  were 
•gain  brought ;  again  the  colonel  was 
diiimppointed ;  a  third  morning  the  same ; 
— hu  anger  knew  no  bounds ; — for  look- 
inff  up  Id  the  black  heavensy  as  he  the 
third  time  dismissed  without  the  gratifica- 
tion,  he  exclaimed  in  a  paroxism  of  nge, 
^  God's  curse  1  but  this  is  poor  spite  1" 
In  the  meantime,  intelligence  arrived 
that  Colonel  C-  1  would  join  the 

regiment  in  a  few  days.  The  weather 
oontinued  serere,  and  the  men  were  not 
brought  out.  The  barracks  was  ordered 
to  be  cleaned ;  all  was  on  the  gta-vive 
for  the  odlond's  arrival,  for  he  was 
adored  bv  the  men.  A  great  number 
in  the 


guard-room,  black-hole,  and 
confined  to  barracks.  It  was  the  colonel's 
custom,  on  his  arrival,  to  pardon  all 
crimes  (theft  and  desertion  excepted), 
and  the  prisoners'  hearts  leaped  for  joy. 
About  this  time  an  excnange  hap- 
pened to  take  place  between  one  of  the 
fe  w    militia   and   one   of   the 

A  c  militia,  the  latter  having  a 

brother  in  the  R  w  militia,  whom 

he  wished  to  join.  TheR  w  man 

had  joined  the  regiment,  and  had  ob- 
tained two  days'4eave  firom  duty,  to  put 
his  things  in  order,  previous  to  bis  com- 
ing  out  to  pande; — ^taking  advantage  of 
the  liberty,  the  man  decamped,  and  with- 
out furlough,  went  as  fitf  as  Paisley,  his 
native  pbce,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  departure, 
every  search  having  been  made  tor  him, 
bat  to  no  effisct,  he  was  proclaimed  a 
deserter,  and  his  name  inserted  in  the 
"  Hue  and  Crr."  In  a  short  time  he 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  back  to 
his  regiment,  tried  for  the  crime,  and 
sentenced  to  five  hundred  lashes.  This 
man  was  also  in  the  guard-room,  waiting 
the  issue  of  the  weather.  Saturday  ar- 
rived, and  on  the  evening  so  did  Colonel 
C  1  at  his  residence,  in  Queen- 

street.    All  was  agog;  Sunday  morning 


waa  wet— no  parade ;  but  about  noon 
the  weather  became  fine,  and  the  after- 
noon fair.  An  evening  parade  in  march- 
ing order  was  ordered  at  four  o'clock 
p.  m. :  the  afternoon  was  delightful.  The 
parade  was  formed  in  the  old  square; 
the  regiment  was  marched  in  silence 
down  to  the  esplanade  on  the  hUl,  out 
of  the  barrier  gate.  The  **  Three  Sisten" 
(i.  e,t  the  triangle  the  men  were  flogged 
on)  in  front ;  sure  sign  of  upward  of 
twen^  prisoners  follovring,  mostly  in 
£uigue-iackets  and  foraging-caps ;  but 
the  six  for  punishment  were  in  tne  usual 
dress,  loose  great-coats,  overalls,  and 
foiaging-capa;  they  were  guarded,  while 
the  others  were  nuurched  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  non-oommissioned  o£ker. 
The  regiment  waited  for  some  time,  at 
length  an  ordeily  announced  the  oolo- 
nel%  approach.  Lieut.-colonel  L  t 

gave  the  word :  '*  Attention."  "  Shoulder 
arms."  "  Present  arms;'^  and  in  an 
instant  the  jolly  good-natured  colonel 
gallopped  to  the  centre  hat  in  hand. 
The  usual  ceremony  having  been  gone 
through,  the  colonel  alighted,  and  giving 
his  horse  to  the  orderly,  entered  into 
conversation  vrith  the  officers  and  re* 
ceived  the  reports.  A  short  interval  had 
elapsed;  Colonel  C  ■  1  took  the 
command ;  the  regiment  was  formed  into 
a  hollow-square;  **  the  infernal  ma* 
chine,"  the  mute  supporter  of  torture  and 
the  tortured,  was  placed  in  the  centre ; 
the  drums  were  piled,  the  drummers 
stripped,  the  aU$  laid  out,  the  bottle  of 
water  ready,  the  articles  of  war,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  different  court-mar* 
tials  in  the  adjutant's  hands;  and  the 
floggo-meieTf  alias  suigeoo,  with  his  stop- 
watch, ready  to  commence  operations. 
A  dead  pause.  The  colonel  called  each 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  confined 
for  minor  offences  before  him ;  he  repre- 
manded,  admonished,  pardoned,  and 
dismissed  them.  In  like  manner,  those 
for  punishment  were  dismissed  with  a 
severe  lecture  on  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness and  neglect  of  duty ;  at  length  the 
poor  deserter  was  called  forward,  ap- 
parently more  dead  Uian  alive.  The 
colonel  perceived  his  agitation,  and  spoke 
soothingly  to  him;  he  desired  him  to 
pull  off  his  coat  and  cap ;  he  did  so. 
The  poor  wretch  stood  shivering  in  his 
I  shirt  and  overalls  while  the  colonel  ad- 
I  dressed  him :  <<  James  P       .    n,"  said 
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he,  ^  you  stand  convicted  of  a  crimen 
which,  above  all  others  in  the  army,  de- 
mands and  is  followed  with  the  most 
severe  punishment.  To  swear  aUegianoe 
and  desert  vour  colours,  is  the  most 
dastardly  and  cowardly  act  a  soldier  can 
commit ;  I  have  been  much  deceived  in 
you ;  your  late  commandins-officer,  in 
whose  regiment  you  served  honourably 
for  five  years,  sent  with  you  the  most 
uaemeptionable  character,  as  a  clean, 
steady,  well-behaved  soldier.  Upon 
those  terms  I  consented  to  receive  you 
into  my  regiment,  in  lieu  of  a  man,  whom 
behind  him  he  has  not  left  a  better.  I 
am  sornr  to  say,  James,  tou  have  for- 
foited  that  honourable  cnaraeler  your 
colonel  so  liberally  gave  you ;  and  sorry 
am  I  to  say  that  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
confirm  the  sentence  of  tne  court-martial, 
whereby  you  are  awarded  five  hundred 
kahes  on  the  bare  back;  and,  believe 
me,  soldiers,''  continued  be,  and  tuning 
round  to  the  men  in  the  ranks,  **  believe 
me,  it  is  the  most  painful  part  of  my  duty, 
either  to  award  or  witness  corporal  pu- 
nishment. I  believe,  soldiers,  you  are 
all  aware,  that  I  avoid  it  as  much  as  I 
can,  still  finding  greater  pleasure  in  par- 
doning than  punishing ;  for,  how  can  I 
look  for  mercy  from  diat  just  God,  whose 
attributes  are  to  pardon  and  to  punish, 
if  I  do  not  myself  delight  in  mercy  7 
But  you  are  equally  aware,  soklicn, 
that  there  are  orimes  attached  to  the 
army  that  we  must  not,  dare  not,  look 
over,  and  amongst  these,  the  most  hei- 
nous are  thefk  and  desertion.  In  my 
opiaion,  one  soldier  to  steal  from  an- 
other, is  a  crime  the  most  atrocious. 
You  aM  all  placed  on  a  level,  you  have 
the  same  duty  to  perform,  you  are 
clothed  and  fed  alike,  you  receive  the 
same  pay,  and  is  it  not  most  cruel  ye 
should  rob  one  another  T  Tliis  is  a  crime, 
while  I  command  a  rcnment,  I  will 
never  forgive,  but  punish  with  the  utp 
most  rigour.  Desertion  is  a  crime  of  a 
difierent  nature;  many  drcumstanoes 
may  be  adduced  to  palliate  this  crime, 
and  make  it  less  heinous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  court ;  but  still,  with  all  the  pallia- 
tions that  can  be  adduced,  it  is  a  crime 
that  must  be  punished.  Thus  far  I  have 
spoken,  soldiers,  on  purpose  that  you 
might  know  my  sentiments  as  for  as  re* 

rrds  crime.  And  now,  James  P  n, 

again  turn  to  you;  you  have  heard 


what  I  said ;  I  hope  you  ate  pftfeudy 
satisfied  that  your  sentence  is  just,  ii»- 
asmuch,  as  you  left  your  regimeai  with- 
out leave,  and,  in  the  garb  of  a  civifisB, 
travelled  as  for  as  Paisley,  where  yea 
remained  until  brought  back  by  aa  es- 
cort. Have  you  now  aaytkiqg  to  ad- 
vance, why  I  should  not  put  the  wnumwt 
into  immediate  ezectttiou  ?  Youraflaee 

S roves  the  justice  of  the  aenteooe.  Wdl, 
len,  prepare  to  receive — ^yoor  colead't 
pardon."  In  an  instant  the  prisoacr  was 
on  his  knees  at  his  coionel'a  foet;  he 
could  not  speak  his  thanks,  hat  Ae  b^g 
tears  rolled  down  his  youilifal  cheeks 
and  spoke  volumes.  The  ooioad  pro- 
ceeded: *'  Rise  up,  and  prepaie  for 
your  du^ ;  and  I  am  convmeed  (if  I 
can  read  your  countenance  atjgbt)  thai 
this  severe  lesson  will  be  ooite  sufioeBt 
to  bind  you  to  your  duty  for  tlm  tene; 
return  to  your  ranks,  bidiave  midcr  my 
command  as  you  d^  under  yovr  lase 
colonel,  and  my  clemency  wUl  be  aaiplf 
rewarded."  lliea  turning  to  te  regi- 
ment, he  said,  **  Now,  soldicsa,  yam,  see 
my  mode  of  punishing.  IVbere  ti^re  is 
a  penitent  heart,  I  am  ooavineed  the 
sting  is  more  severe,  mote  poigBaBlthaa 
a  thousand  lashes,  and  that  man  will 
return  to  his  duty  honourably ;  but  whie 
I  thus  pardon  the  penitent,  let  not  iIm 
incorrigible  think  he  will  escape.  Ko, 
I  will  make  his  ponislunent  doubly  se- 
vere, that  be  may  be  a  woeftal  eiampb 
to  all  around.  But  I  vaeevdy  hope  I 
may  be  prevented  from  praoeadui^  to 
those  rigorous  steps ;  and  thai  the  Iresoa 
read  to  you  this  aflcmoon  will  katve  dtt 
desired  eiieet  of  uniting  m j  regaoaa 
heart  and  hand,  one  and  all,  etcr  to  ds 
your  duty  nobly  as  sddiera  and 
So  saying,  he  mounted 
rode  into  the  castle,  amid  the 
the  soldiers  and  hundreds  of  the 
people,  who  had  assembled  lo 
the  scene,  and  who  declared  that  Cainofi 
C  1  had  gained  more  reslgl0i7,«Bd 

won  more  hearts,  by  this  single  act  ef 


clemenc  V,  than  could  have  been 
on  htm  by  eiecuting  justice  oo  as 
unfortunate  wretches  as  stood  roand 
had  they  even  been  all  gniliy. 
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ACTION  OFF  FERROL. 


[cirrvkK  or  tui  loui.  tuvalc 

TuE  four  ships  of  ihe  ran  of  the  com- 
bined Heet  which  bore  toMty  to  ihe  louth- 
wanl  at  ihu  conclusion  of  ihe  baitle  of 
Trafalgar,  were  all  French : 

SUp*. 


Hont  Blue. ..     7*    VULsrrln. 

ScililoD 74    Berenfei. 

Thii  division  vaa  led  on  by  Admiral 
Djinanoir  lo  the  pcrpetiation  of  a  deed 
vronhy  of  the  sanguinary  days  of  a  Mu- 
ral or  a  Robespiurre.  However  incre- 
dible it  may  appear,  the  fact  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  ibe  testimony  of 
many  Spanuili  officers  of  rank,  that  tiiete 
wretclies,  in  tlieir  Bight,  fired  for  some 
time  on  the  Spanish  ships  which  had 
struck  to  the  British  fleet;  by  which  wan- 
loo  act  of  unparalleled  ferocily,  many  of 
the  Spaniards  w«te  killed  and  wounded. 

Vol..  IJ. 


But  it  was  nol  long  that  these  savages 
were  permitted  to  felicitate  themselves  on 
theirgoodfoTlune.  They  went  off,  as  has 
been  observed,  lo  thesouthward, but  soon 
putting  about  to  the  north,  it  was  their 
mtention  to  make  their  war,  by  aiweep- 
ing  cruiie,  into  some  of  their  own  porta 
in  the  Channel  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Sir  Itichard  Slrochvn  was  at  this  time 
cruiiing  with  a  smjadron  for  tlie  purpose 
of  intercepting  a  trench  force  which  had 
escaped  from  Rochefort.  On  tlie  even- 
ing of  the  2d  of  November,  being  off 
Ferrol,  Sir  Richard  observed  a  frigate  in 
the  N.W.  making  signals;  be  accord- 
ingly crowded  all  sail  to  join  her,  which 
he  eiTected  at  eleven  at  night.  At  lliia 
moment  he  perceived  six  large  ships 
near  him ;  the  frigate  proved  to  be  the 
Pbonii,  Captain  B^er,  who  informed 
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Sir  Richard  that  he  had  been  chased  hj 
the  Rochefort  squadron,  as  he  suppose^ 
then  close  to  leeward.  This  intJlisence 
highly  delighted  Sir  Richard :  a  battle 
and  a  victory  were  synonymous ;  and  the 
danger  of  tlie  fight  was  lost  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  glory.  He  immediately  di- 
rected Captain  Baker  to  tell  the  olher 
captains  of  the  ships  of  the  line  astern 
to  follow  him,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
engage  them  immediately.  He  accord- 
ingly bore  away  for  that  purpose,  mak* 
ing  all  the  signals  he  could  to  indicate  his 
movements  to  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
The  moon  enabled  him  to  see  the  enemy 
bear  away  in  aline  abreast,closely  formed, 
but  he  lost  sight  of  them  when  she  set, 
and  was  obliged  to  reduce  his  sails, 
only  three  of  his  ships  being  tlien  in 
view. 

Sir  Richard  continued  steering  all 
night  to  the  £.  N.  E.,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing observed  one  of  his  frigates,  the 
Santa  Margaretta,  at  no  great  distance. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  discovered  the  ene- 
mv's  squadron,  consbting  of  four  sail 
of  the  line,  in  the  N.  £.  under  all  sail. 
The  chase  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  3d  ;  at  day-light,  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  the  British  ships  were  near 
the  enemy.  A  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
and  Sir  Richard  being  soon  aflerwards 
joined  by  the  Namur,  his  force  was  as 
follows : 

Ships.  Guns.        Oonunanders. 

Hero 74    Hon.  Ci^itain  Gardner. 

Namar 74    Captain  Halsted. 

Caesar 60    Sir  R.  J.  Strachan. 

Coarageox 74    Captain  Lee. 

FRIOATBl. 

Phoenix 36  Captain  Baker. 

Santa  Margaretta  3S  Rathbone. 

iiSolos as  LordW.Fitxror. 

Revolutionnaire .  38  H.  Hotham. 

A  little  before  noon  the  enemy  finding 
an  action  unavoidable,  began  to  take  in 
their  small  sails,  and  form  in  a  line,  bearing 
on  the  starboard  tack.  The  British  ships 
did  the  same,  and  Sir  Richard  commu- 
nicated his  intentions,  by  hailing  to  the 
captains,  that  he  should  attack  the  cen- 
tre and  rear.  At  noon  the  action  com- 
menced in  full  fury,  and  in  a  short  time, 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  Le  Scipion, 
tacking  by  accident,  the  French  admiral 
and  the  olher  two  were  obliged  to  do  the 
same  to  support  her.  This  manuceuvre 
brought  iliem  near  the  Namur,  which 
bpre  up  with  great  rapidity,  having  re- 


ceived dindioBs,  by  aignal,  to  sgsee 
their  vmn,  and  gave  die  6%ales  m  the 
lesr  the  credit  tS  a  ibaie  m  the  actioa. 
The  French  fbdght  with  die  grote^t 
obstinacy  far  three  hoaia,  when  the  ad- 
miral, in  the  Fomidable,  atm^  his 
colours,  and  about  twenty  minutes  after- 
wards the  other  three  snnendered.  On 
taking  possession  of  their  prises,  the 
captors  were  not  a  little  ^ftwiish^  to 
find  that  it  was  not  the  Rmtefett  squa- 
dron, but  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
fiital  conflict  offTrafalgar,  whiA  ImA  the 
fortunately  laDen  into  their  posKsskn. 

Captain  Brentoo,  in  his  Naval  Hv- 
toty^  remarks : — ^*  When  we  redect  that 
these  ships  mnst  have  bad  aome  coos- 
derable  share  hi  that  battle,  and  t^ 
consequently,  the  tpiriu  of  both  the  oft- 
cen  and  men  vrere  severely  depiessed 
by  the  events  whidi  they  had  aoicoeBdy 
witnessed,  vre  shall  allow  Admiral  Do- 
manoir  and  his  captains  full  credit  far 
their  gallant  defence.  With  all  these 
allowances  in  favour  of  the  Frendi,  the 
action  was  exceedhi^Iy  admired  lbril« 
neatness,  for  the  vigilance  and  aeaoiaa- 
ship  of  the  commodore  and  hb  brsfe 
associates.^' 

This  wdl-conteated  action,  whidi  add- 
ed four  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Brilisk 
nai7,costfewer]ivesthan  m%htbavebfea 
expected.  The  loss  on  bowd  the  whole 
squadron  was  onlv  34  killed,  and  lit 
wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  aaoant- 
ed  to  between  500  and  600  killed 
and  wounded.  Rear-admiral  Doatt- 
noir,  and  the  second  captain  of  the 
Duguay  Trouin,  were  among  the  latter, 
and  the  first  captain  of  the  same  ship 
among  tlie  former.  The  priies  were 
found,  by  the  British  seamen  who  took 
possession  of  them,  in  the  most  fihh}- 
condllion,  the  mangled  dead  liodies  net 
all  thrown  overboard,  and  the  woooded 
in  a  terrible  state ;  and  the  Prendl  offi- 
cers, who  were  sent  on  board  the  Britsk 
shipn,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their 
surprise  at  the  neat,  dean  and  oidcrfy 
state  in  which  they  found  them. 

After  the  action,  Sir  Uichaid  Sciarliaa 
sent  home  the  Hero,  Namur,  and  Coo- 
rageuY,  with  the  prizes,  and  himself,  ia 
the  Caesar,  joined  Admiral  Cornwalhs 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  befnre 
Brest,  who  compkined  that  the  ^  vidon 
off  Trafalgar,  and  that  of  his  friend,  dash- 
ing Sir  Dick,"  as  he  fiuniliarly  callad  the 
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gallant  Strachan,  ^  had  left  him  nothing 
to  do  bat  to  pick  his  fingers/' 

The  three  great  engagements  of  the 
year  1805,  cost  the  French  and  Spaniards 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  which  were 
either  destroyed,  or  added  to  the  British 
navy,  and  between  20,000  and  30,000 
seamen,  among  whom  were  most  of  their 
beat  officers.  Amongth  e  French  admi- 
rals in  the  action  off  Trafalgar,  not  one 
escaped  ;  and  it  is  rather  singular,  that 
out  of  the  three  commanders-in-diief  on 
that  glorious  day,  not  one  was  alive  at 
he  end  of  six  months.  Gravina  died 
n  the  9th  of  March,  when  he  left  Cadiz 
he  second  time;  and  Villeueuye,  who 
was  permitted  to  go  to  France  on  his 
parole,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  it  is  said, 
at  Rennes,  or,  what  is  more  generally 
believed,  was  assassinated  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  sanguinary  and  vindictive 
Bonaparte. 

THE  FRENCH  MARINER. 

A  BALLAD. 

Bg  JMert  Bloon^eU, 

Av  old  Frmteh  Mmriner  am  I, 

Whom  time  bath  readered  poor  and  graj : 
Hear,  oonqnerlng^  Britons,  ere  I  die» 

Vftmt  angnfadi  ptompta  mo  thus  to  wy. 

I*ve  rode  o'er  many  a  dreadful  wave, 
r  ve  leen  the  reekinf  Mood  deecend : 

I* re  heard  the  hut  groans  of  the  brave ; 
The  shipmate  dear,  the  steady  friend. 

Twas  when  De  Qraue  the  batde  Joined, 
And  struck  on  ApriVt  natal  mom : 

I  left  three  smiling:  boys  behind. 
And  saw  my  country's  lily  torn. 

"Hiere  as  T  brav*d  the  storms  of  faXe, 
Dead  in  my  aims  my  biother  ftril ; 

Here  sits  fortorn  his  widow'd  mate. 
Who  weeps  whene'er  the  tale  1  tell. 

Tby  reign,  sweet  Peace,  was  o*e»  too  soon. 
War,  piecemeal,  robs  me  of  my  Joy  j 

For,  on  the  blood-stained /rsf  o/June^ 
JDttath  took  my  eldest  fhroarite  boy. 

The  other  two  enraged  arose, 

".  Our  country  clauns  our  lires,"  ttiey  said. 
With  them  I  lost  my  soul's  repose. 

That  Altai  hour  my  last  hope  fled. 

With  Bruega  the  proud  Nile  they  sought. 
Where  one  in  ling'ring  wounds  expir'd  j 

While  yet  the  other  bmrely  fought 
The  Orient's  magaiine  was  fired. 

And  muet  I  mourn  my  ooimtry's  riiame, 
Aad  caTlous  curse  the  conquering  foe  I 

No  more  I  feel  that  thirst  of  ismej 
AH  I  can  feel  is  private  woe. 

K'en  all  the  joy  that  Tlct*ry  brings, 
(Her  bellowing  guns  and  flaming  pride) 

Ookl  mMnentary  comfort  flings 
Acoantf  wkertwwrioff  ftlsnds 


Whfxe  blighted  bud  no  sna  shall  cheer, 
Whose  lamp  of  life  no  longer  shine  y 

Some  parent,  brother,  child  most  dear. 
Who  Yentur*d  and  who  died  like  mine. 

Proud  crested  fiend,  the  world's  worst  foe. 
Ambition ;  canst  thou  boast  one  deed. 

Whence  no  unsightly  horrors  flow, 
Nor  private  peace  is  seen  to  bleed  > 

Ahl  why  do  these  old  eyes  remain 
To  see  succeeding  mcHrnings  rise  ! 

My  wife  is  dead,  my  children  slain. 
And  poverty  is  all  my  prize. 

Yet  shall  not  pow  enfeebled  age 

Breathe  forth  revenue ;— but  kneel  and  pray- 
O  God,  who  aeest  theibatae's  rage. 

Take  from  men's  hearst  that  rage  away. 

From  the  vindictive  tongue  of  strife. 

Bid  hatred  and  false  glory  flee; 
That  babes  may  meet  advancing  life. 

Nor  feel  the  woes  that  light  on  me. 


THE  VESSEL  COMING  IN. 

A  80NNBT. 

Borne  on  the  mii^ty  billows  of  the  tide. 
From  distant  lands  tlie  sons  of  ocean  come, 

Spreading  their  amplest  sidls,  they  quickly  glide 
Over  the  deep,  impatient  for  their  home. 

See,  on  the  plcr>-«  mother  takes  her  stand. 
With  varied  countenance  of  fear  and  joy. 
She,  in  her  arms,  exulting,  clasps  her  boy. 

Long  ere  he  springs^o  his  dear  native  land. 

The  wife,  the  tender  partner  of  her  care 
Expects,  and  eager  eyes  the  distant  sail : 

The  prattlers  point,  and  say  "  My  father's  there !" 
And  all  the  infant  group  ids  coming  liail. 

Dear  is  the  hope,— that  on  a  fairer  shore, 

I  too  shall  meet  my  friends— and  part  no  more. 


THE    FRENCH    MARSHALS. — NO.  I. 

All  Napoleon's  generals  were  men  of 
talent  and  energy^  Most  of  them  sprung 
from  the  ranks.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
great  commanders,  who  filled  Europe 
with  the  terror  of  iJieir  names,  and  car- 
ried the  tricolour  and  the  eagle  in  triumph 
to  almost  every  capital  of  the  continent, 
owed  his  rise  to  the  influence  of  others, 
or  to  anything  elsf  than  his  own  deeds, 
his  own  vahmr  and  genius.  We  pur- 
pose giving,  at  intervals,  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  principal  of  these 
great  soldiers — the  children  and  giants 
of  the  first  French  revolution,  of  whom, 
for  intrepidity,  Ney  was  undoubtedly  the 
chief.  We  will  begin  with  Marshal 
Augereau. 

Pierre  Francois  Charles  Augereau, 
Duke  of  Castigiione,  was  the  son  of  a 
fruit-merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1757.  r  He  enlisted  in  the  French  cara- 
bineers, afterwards  passed  into  the  Nea* 
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politan  serrice^  and  established  himself 
at  Naples  in  1787,  as  a  fencing-master. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  1789,  he,  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  was  banished  the  Nea- 
politan states.  He  embraced  with  ardour 
the  cause  of  the  people,  joined  the  army, 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Italy,  where 
his  talents  and  courage  soon  attracted 
notice,  and  rapidly  gained  him  promo- 
tion. In  1794,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  1796  as  general  of  divi- 
sion in  the  army  of  Italy.  He  took  the 
pass  of  Millesimo ;  made  himself  master, 
April  16,  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Piedmontese  at  Ceva,  afterwards  of  that 
at  Casale ;  threw  himself  on  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  and  carried  it,  with  the  enemy's 
intrenchmenis.  On  the  16Qi  of  June 
he  passed  the  Po,  and  made  prisoners 
the  Papal  troops,  together  with  the  Car- 
dinal legate  and  the  general's  staff.  On 
the  Ist  of  August  he  went  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Massena,  and  maintained,  dur- 
ing a  whole  day,  a  most  obstinate  struggle 
against  a  superior  number  of  troops,  and 
took  the  village  of  Castiglione,  from 
which  he  derived  his  ducal  title.  On 
the  25th  of  August  he  passed  over  the 
Adige,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  as  far 
OS  Roveredo.  In  the  battle  of  Arcole, 
when  the  French  columns  wavered,  and 
were  upon  the  point  of  quitting  their 
ground,  Augereau  seized  a  standard, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  inspired  the 
troops  with  new  vigour,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  As  a  reward  for  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion,  the  Directory 
bestowed  this  standard  on  him,  on  the 
27lh  of  January,  1797.  On  the  9th  of 
August  he  was  named  commander  of  the 
17ih  military  division  of  Paris,  in  place 
of  General  Hatry.  He  was  the  instni- 
ment  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
18ih  Fructidor  (September  4th,  1797), 
on  which  day  the  majority  of  the  French 
Directory  overtlirew  the  opposite  party, 
when  sixty-iive  deputies  were  condemned 
to  deportation,  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ;  on 
which  occasion  Augereau  was  scduted, 
by  the  decimated  legislative  body,  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  In  1799  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  Ave 
hundred,  and  therefore  resigned  his  com- 
mand. He  afterwards  obtained,  from 
the  First  Consul,  the  command  of  the 


aimy  in  Holltnd.  He  led  the  Fieodb 
and  Batavianarmj,  on  the  Lower  Rkise, 
to  the  support  of  Mocean,  paned  the 
river  at  Frankfort,  and  foo^tagiiosttbe 
imperial  general,  «ilh  various  success 
until  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  coded 
the  campaign.  In  October,  1801,  be  «ts 
superseded  by  General  Victor,  sad  r- 
mained  without  any  employnMDt  till 
1803,  when  he  was  wpointed  to  lad 
the  army,  collected  at  Bayonoe,  agpsfl 
PoiUigal.  When  this  enterprise  failci 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  19ikflf 
May,  1804,  when  Napoleon  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  was  named  sai- 
shal  of  the  empire,  and  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  At  the  cod  of 
1805  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  corpsof 
the  great  army  in  Gerniany,  fbnaed  of 
troops  collected  under  his  oomasod  at 
Brest.  He  contributed  to  the  saooesMs 
which  gave  birtli  to  the  peace  of  Pkft- 
burg,  and  in  March  1806  had  possesaos 
of  Wetzlar  and  the  country  around,  DBtil, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  new 
war  called  him  to  Prussia.  Ihe  wounds 
which  he  received  in  the  bloodj  battk  of 
£ylau  compelled  him  to  return  to  Funce. 
Early  in  1811  Napoleon  gave  him  tbe 
command  of  a  corps  in  the  amy  of 
Spain.  On  his  return  from  theocc,  be 
remained  unoccupied  until  July,  1Bl3y 
when  he  led  the  army  in  Bavaria  agiiitft 
Saxony,  where  he  took  part  in  the  bsttie 
ofLeipsic.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Allies 
into  France,  his  duty  was  to  ooTerLyoos 
He  was  named  a  peer  by  hom  tbe 
Eighteenth .  After  the  fall  of  Nspoieflo, 
he  used  reproachful  language  respcem^ 
him,  in  a  proclamation  to  bb  amy. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  on  his  return  fivn 
Elba  in  1815,  declared  him  a  traitor. 
Augereau,  however,  expressed  \ma^ 
in  his  favour,  but  took  no  active  put  io 
the  new  order  of  things.  After  the  rrtsm 
of  the  king,  he  resumed  his  place  is  ibe 
Chamber  of  Peers,  sat  among  N?' 
judges,  was  for  awhile  unoceupied,  tod 
died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1816,  at  htf 
estate,  La  Houssay,  of  the  dropsy. 

On  every  field  of  battle  Aogcf^ 
evinced  the  most  intrepid  courafc,  sad 
proved  himself  an  admirable  goi^  ^ 
division,  without  having  any  pretenws* 
to  the  highest  military  talents.  As  t 
battle  general  he  had  few  equals,  pcitep* 
no  superior.  His  admirable  coolatv* 
and  prompt  coi^  i'teil,  in  the  nidft  of 
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danger,  have  been  uniTenally  acknow- 
ledged. In  other  respects  he  was  igno- 
rant, conceited,  unsteady,  and,  like 
Moreau,  wholly  deroid  of  moral  cour- 
age. 

Alexander  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  vice-constable  of  France,  &c.,  was 
the  son  of  the  porter  of  the  war-office, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1753.  He 
received  a  tolerable  education,  entered 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Soissonnais.  While  yet  young 
he  was  employed  in  the  general  &taff, 
served  in  America,  and  fought  with 
Lafayette  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  United 
States.  In  the  first  years  of  the  French 
revolution  he  was  appointed  roaior-gene- 
ral  in  the  national  guard  of  Versailles, 
and  conducted  himself  in  tliis  post  with 
unifom  moderation.  On  the  28lh  De- 
cember, 1791,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  general  staff  in  the  army  of  Marshal 
Luckner,  marched  against  La  Vendee 
in  1793,  and  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in 

1796,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
sion, where  he  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign.    In  October, 

1797,  General  Bonaparte  sent  him  to 
Paris,  to  deliver  to  the  Directory  the 
treaty  of  Campio-Formio.     In  January 

1798,  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  Directory  to  march  against  the  do- 
minions of  the  Pope.  In  the  beginning 
of  February  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Rome,  abolished  the  Papal  government, 
and  established  a  Consular  one.  Being 
much  attached  to  General  Bonaparte,  by 
whom  he  was,  during  his  career,  loaded 
with  riches  and  honours,  he  followed 
him  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general 
staffs  After  his  return  with  Bonaparte, 
he  was  appointed  by  him  minister  of 
war.  He  afterwards  became  general  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  reserve,  accompa- 
nied Bonaparte  to  Italy  in  1800,  and 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  great 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  decisive  victory  at 
Marengo.  He  signed  the  armistice  of 
Alessandria,  formed  the  provisional  go- 
vernment of  Piedmont,  and  went  on  an 
extraordinary  mission  to  Spain.  On  his 
return  he  again  received  the  department 
of  War,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Camot.  In  June, 
1805,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Mi- 
lan, to  be  present  at  his  coronation  as 
King  of  Italy ;  and  in  October;  was  ap- 


pointed chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
grand  army  in  Germany.  On  the  19lh 
of  that  month,  he  signed  the  capitulation 
of  Ulm  with  General  Mack,  and  on  the 
6th  of  December  the  armistice  of  Auster- 
litz.  Having,  in  1806,  accompanied  the 
emperor  in  his  campaign  against  Prussia, 
he  signed  the  armistice  of  Ulsit,  June, 
1807.  He  afterwards  resigned  his  post 
as  minister  of  war,  and  having  been  ap- 
pointed vice-constable  of  France,  he 
married  in  1808,  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  Birkenfield, 
and  continued  to  be  the  companion  of 
Napoleon  in  all  his  expeditions.  In  the 
campaign  against  Austria,  in  1809,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  Wagram,  and 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wagram. 
Ii^  1810,  as  proxy  of  Napoleon,  he  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of 
Austria, and  accompanied  her  to  France. 
Somewhat  later.  Napoleon  made  him 
ColoneUgeneral  of  the  Swiss  troops. 
In  1812,  he  was  with  the  army  in 
Russia,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
which  post  he  also  held  in  1813.  After 
Napoleon's  abdication,  he  lost  his  prin- 
cipality of  Neufchatel,  but  retained  his 
otner  honours,  and  possessed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
whom,  after  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  he  accompanied  to  the  Nether- 
lands, whence  he  repaired  to  his  family 
at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1815.  After  his  arrival 
at  this  place,  he  was  observed  to  be 
sunk  in  a  profound  melancholy;  and 
when,  two  days  after,  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  the  first,  the  music  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  on  their  march  to  the  French 
borders,  was  heard  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  throw- 
ing himself  from  a  window  of  the  third 
story  of  his  palace. — Berthier  was  an  in- 
different general,  but  unequalled  as 
chef  ductal  major.  Intoxicated  with  the 
favours  of  fortune,  he  displayed  the  most 
foolish  and  extravagant  pride,  and  fa- 
voured, with  all  his  might,  all  sorts  of 
despotism.  In  his  mind,  the  revolution 
had  failed  to  supplant  the  servile  habits 
of  the  old  regime,  under  which  he  was 
nurtured.  He  was  haughty,  yet  mean ; 
tyrannical,  yet  obsequious;  vain  and 
ostentatious;  and  his  untimely  end,  alike 
inglorious  and  cruel,  was  no  doubt  occa- 
sioned by  the  struggle  in  his  mind  be- 
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tween  the  propriety  of  joining  Napoleon, 
to  whose  cause  he  was  bound  by  every 
tie  of  duty  and  gratitude,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  remaining  loyal  to  Louis,  on 
whose  side  was  ranged  the  united 
strength  of  the  armies  of  Europe. 

Marshal  Brune  is  the  next  on  our  Ust 
William  Maria  Anne  Brune  was  the  son 
of  a  lawyer  at  Brives  la  Gailliarde, 
where  he  was  bom  in  March,  1763,  and 
went,  while  young,  to  Paris.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  was  foreman  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment in  Limousin,  and  had  made  him- 
self known  b^  some  small  pieces  of  his 
own  composition.  He  embraced,  with 
ardour,  the  revolutionary  cause,  became 
a  member  of  the  club  det  cordHierty  was 
connected  with  Dan  ton,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  tempestuous  events  of 
that  period.  Till  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  he  was  engaged  in  publishing  a 
daily  newspaper.  Afterwiuds  he  went 
as  a  commissary  to  Belgium.  In  1793, 
he  entered  the  military  service  in  the  re- 
volutionary army  in  the  Gironde.  On 
the  loth  of  October,  1795,  he  aided 
Barras,  in  putting  down  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crenelle. 
Afterwards  he  distinguished  himself  as 
general  of  brigade  in  the  Italian  army, 
in  1797,  in  the  attack  of  Verona,  and  m 
the  battle  of  Arcoie.  When  the  Direc- 
tory of  Switzerland  declared  war,  Brune 
received  the  chief  command  of  an  army, 
entered  the  country  without  much  oppo- 
sition, in  January,  1798,  and  effected  a 
new  organization  of  the  government. 
In  1799,  he  received  the  chief  command 
in  Holland,  defeated  the  British,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  near  Beigen,  and 
compelled  the  Duke  of  York  to  accede 
to  tli«  treaty  of  Alcmaer,  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, by  which  the  British  and  Russians 
were  to  evacuate  the  north  of  Holland. 
In  January,  1800,  he  was  made  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  was  placed  at  tlie 
head  of  the  army  of  the  west.  The 
restoration  of  tmnquillity  to  the  pro- 
vinces, torn  by  civil  war,  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  eflected  by  him.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Italian  army.  Towards 
the  end  of  December,  he  led  his  troops 
over  the  Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians, 
passed  the  Adige  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1801,  took  possession  of  Vioenza  and 
Roveredo,  and  coBdodcd  aa  anmstioe, 


January  16tb,    at  Trcviso,  wiik  Ae 
Austrian  general,  Belkgiide ;  by  whicb 
several  fortified    places  m  Ita^  «« 
surrendered  to  the  French  troops.  Wba 
peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of  ftue, 
towards  the  end  of  Novcmbtf,  1801,  he 
laid  before  the  legislative  body  for  coi- 
firmation  the  treaty  of  peace  wilk  the 
court  of  Naples.   TheneityetrhevcBt 
as  ambassaaor  to  the  oourt  of  CoDHas- 
tinople ;  where  at  iirrt  he  prevailed  ow 
the  British  party,  and  icoeived  froratbf 
Turkish  ministry  the  highest  msrb  of 
honour ;  but  wmBn  newdisseasioiifame 
between  the  two  powers,  he  leftTaitcj. 
During  his  absence,  May  19, 1804> 
was  appointed  mardml  of  the  empifc 
At  the  end  of  1806,  Napoleon  sppoiBtrd 
him  Goiemor-general  of  the  llaineiiic 
towns,  and  soon  after,  commander  of 
the  troops  in  Svredish  Pomeiania,  sgaisst 
the  King  of  Sweden.    This  moBUth^- 
viled  the  marshal  to  a  personal  iolemev, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  pie*^  ^ 
him  to  abandon  Napoleon,  aod  joiaik 
cause  of  Lonis  the  Eighteen^.  Bat 
Brune  refused  every  proposal.   Be  mi^ 
however,  have  drawn  upon  himself  the 
indignation  of  Napoleon  by  his  coodsd 
in  Uiis  interview,  or  by  lavounng  tfce 
British  contraband  trade  in  Ham^- 
At  any  rate,  he  was  recalled,  and  alhw 
to  remain  without  employment  After 
the  change  of  affaira  in  1814,BniM  re* 
cognised  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  Lonis,  batobaiiw 
no  appointment,  and  did  not  commit 
himselr  by  serving  in  the  royal  cw*- 
Upon  Napoleon's  return  froineiile,K 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  dcchve  for  the 
emperor.    He  received  the  <***^^ 
mand  of  an  important  army  in  the  vm 
of  France,  and  was  made  a  peer.  Who 
circumstances  changed  asaioi  and  \ff^ 
was  restored,  he  delayed  a  toog  tine 
before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  whidi  f««J 
his  possession  m  1815,  to  ihe  rojw 
troops,  and  when  he  did,  he  lent  lo  bo 
resignation  to  tiie  king.    This  &tt^ 
stance,  and  the  severities  ^'^''^''jf*? 
the  troops  under  his  command,  tboi^ 
not  by  his  order,  excited  against  hiotK 
rage  of  the  rabble.    White  retiring  fr«" 
Toulon  to  Paris,  he  was  recogniscdit 
Avignon  by  the  people  who  fawwjj 
the  king ;  and  they  immediatdy  coUedn 
together  about  the  faotri,  ivheie  hehtf 
ealeitd.     Hie  exdied  popdace  ^» 
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heated  still  more,  when  a  report  was 
spread  amongst  them,  that  Brune  was 
the  murderer  of  the  Princess  Lamballe. 
Tlie  marshal  was  permitted,  however,  to 
go  away  quietly.    But  scarcely  had  bis 
carriage  leA  the  city,  before  a  mob,  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had   followed, 
compelled  the  driver  to  turn  back  to  the 
hotel.    When  the  marshal  had  alighted, 
and  retired  with  his  two  adjutants,  to 
his  former  chamber,  the  doors  of  the 
house  were  locked.   The  insurgents  had, 
ill  the  meantime,  gained  a  powerful  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  and,  with  loud 
shouts,  demanded  the  death  of  the  mar« 
shal.    In  vain  did  the  prefect  and  the 
mayor  strive  to  defend  him,  as  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  citv,  for  four  hours 
and  a-half»  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  door  was  at  last  broken  open,  a 
crowd  of  murderers  rushed   into  the 
chamber,  and  the  unhappv  marshal  fell 
under  a  shower  of  balls,  arter  a  fhiiiless 
attempt  to  defend  himself,  and  justify 
his  conduct.    His  body  was  exposed  to 
the  most  shameful   insults,  and  then 
dragged  from  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  from  which  it  was  thrown 
into  the  river. — As  a  general,  Bruoe  is 
ranked  with  Massena,  Desaiir,  Berna« 
dotte,  Kleber,  and  Moreau,  all  of  them 
first-rate  strategists  and  tacticians.  Dur« 
ing  his  commands  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  he  displayed  a  noble  disin- 
terestedness;  and  on  all  occasions,  he 
approved  himself  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
good  Frenchman.    Unlike  others  of  his 
compeers,  he  deceived  no  friends,  be- 
trayed no  cause,  sacrificed  no  principle, 
and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire,  without 
a  stain  on  his  character.     His  most 
atrocious  assassination,  under  the  cir- 
cumstaoces  detailed,  was  planned  by  the 
royalist  re-actionaries  of  tnat  period,  and 
directed  by  a  notorious  persou,  who, 
having  betrayed  his  country  in   1814, 
sought  to  recommend  himself  in  1815, 
by  inflaming  the  passions  and  pointing 
the  vengeance  of  a  vindictive  faction. 


iiw  in  a  rongh  looking  son  of  Neptune. 
Mr.  Dick  rose,  imagining  that  be  came 
with  tidings  from  some  friend  in  India. 
Jack,  then,  with  the  coolest  assurance 
in  the  world,  stretched  out  his  hand,  «m1 
asked,  '*  Is  your  name  Quintin  Dick  1" 
«  It  is,''  replied  Mr.  D.  <<at  your  ser- 
vice.'' ^'  D — n  me,  I'm  glad  of  it :  give 
us  your  hand,  my  old  boy — ^for  my 
name*s  Dick  Quintia ;  and  by  the  Lord 
we'll  have  a  drop  of  grog  together  1" 
roared  the  tar.  The  effect  on  the  com- 
pony  may  easily  be  imagined.  Mr. 
Dick  took  it  in  good  humour,  gave  the 
man  half-a-crown,  and  told  the  servant 
to  take  him  to  the  kitchen,  and  give  him 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 


SCRAPIKC  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mr.  Quintin  Dick  was  entertaining 
a  large  party  to  dinner,  when  all  at  once 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  ere  tliey  could  well  conceive  what  it 
meant,  Mr.  D.'s  footman  entered,  uiher- 


THS  SUBPRISE  OP  PE8CA1CP. 

This  event  was  of  so  remarkable  and 
daring  a  nature,  that  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  coupled  with  some  of  the  most 
successful  achievements  of  modem  times. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from 
«  Sully's  Memoirs:"— 

"  When  this  fort  was  taken  by  Biron 
from  the  league,  in  the  garrison  that  was 
turned  out  of  it,  there  was  a  gentleman, 
called  Bois-ros^,  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage,  who,  making  an  exact  obser- 
vation of  the  place  he  left,  and  having 
concerted  his  scheme,  contrived  to  get 
two  soldiers,  whom  he  had  bound  to  his 
interest,  to  be  received  into  the  new  gar- 
rison, which  was  put  into  Fescamp  by 
the  royalists.  That  side  of  the  fort,  next 
the  sea,  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  six  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which,  for 
about  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  is  con- 
tinually washed  by  the  sea,  except  four 
or  five  days  in  the  year,  during  the  ut- 
most recess  of  the  sea,  wl\en,  for  the 
space  of  three  or  four  hours,  it  leaves 
fiAeen  or  twenty  fathom  of  dry  sand  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Bois«ros6,  who 
found  it  impossible  by  any  other  way  to 
surprize  a  garrison,  who  guarded,  with 
great  care,  a  pkice  lately  taken,  did  not 
doubt  of  accomplishing  his  design,  if  he 
could  enter  by  that  side  which  was 
thought  inaccessible ;  this  he  endeavour- 
ed, by  the  following  contrivance,  to  per- 
form. 

He  had  agreed  upon  a  signal  with  the 
two  soldiers  whom  he  had  corrupted, 
and  one  of  them  waited  for  it  continually 
upon  the  top  of  the  rocky  where  he 
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poled  hiraielf  during  the  whole  time  |  monthf  for  the  tigiul,  no  locm  w- 
th&t  it  was  low  water.  Bois-rosf,  takin;  I  ceired  it,  thsn  be  kt  down  ■  cod  frOB 
the  opportuniljr  of  ■  Terjr  dark  night,  :  the  top  of  the  precipice,  to  wUdi  thoc 
came  wiih  fifty  resolote  men,  chosen    "   '        '   '  "         "     * 

from  amongit  the  lailors,  in  two  laige 
boats,  to  the  tool  of  the  rock.  He  had 
provided  himielf  with  a  thick  cable, 
equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  rock, 
sod  tying  knot*  at  equal  distance^  n 
short  iiicki  through,  to  serve  lo  support 
tliem  as  they  climbed.  The  soldier 
whom  he  had  gained,  baring  wuled  si 


the  precip» 
below  bslened  the  cable,  by  wlxi 
ins  it  w«s  wound  up  to  the  Vn,  ad 
le  fast  to  an  opening  in  the  kiil»- 
It  with  a  strong  crowbar,  inn  ibrM^ 
iron  staple  made  for  that  pnrpoK. 
Boia-ros^  giring  the  lead  to  m  n- 
jeants,  whMe  connge  bewunDcn- 
vinoed  of,  otdered  the  fifty  lolditn  u 
t  the  ladder  in  the  same  muw, 


one  after  another,  with  their  weapons 
tied  round  their  bodiet,  himself  bringing 
up  the  rear,  to  take  away  all  hope  of  re- 
luming; which,  indeed,  soon  became 
impossible,  for  before  Ihey  had  ascended 
half-way,  the  sea  rising  more  than  lii 
leet,  carried  off  their  boats,  and  set  their 
cable  a  floating.  The  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  a  difficult  enterprise  is  not 
always  a  security  against  fear,  when  the 
danger  appears  almost  inevitable.  If 
the  mind  represents  to  itself  these  fifty 
men,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  trusting 
their  safely  to  a  machine  so  insecure, 
that  the  least  want  of  caution,  the  treach- 
ery of  a  mercenary  soldier,  or  the  slight- 
est fesr,  might  precipitate  them  into  the 
abyss  of  ihe  sea,  or  dash  ihero  against 
the  rocks  ;  add  to  this,  the  roise  of  the 
waves,  the  height  of  the  roi^k,  their 
weariness,  and  exhausted  spirits  it 
will  not  appear  surprising,  thai  the  bold- 
est amongst  them  trembled,  as  in  effect 
he  who  was  foremost  did.  Tliis  Ser- 
jeant telling  the  neit  man  that  he  could 
mount  no  higher,  and  that  Jiij  heart 


foiled  him,  Bois-ros«,  to  whM  Ikaib- 
course  passed  from  mouth  W  ""'^ 
and  who  perceived  the  truth  of  a  |n 
their  advancing  no  higher,  nept  onr  tsr 
bodies  of  those  that  were  bcToK  ^■ 
advising  each  lo  keep  firm,  and  p*"? 
lo  the  foremost,  whose  spirits  be  si  int 
endeavoured  lo  animate  ;  hut  i^f 
that  geotleneas  would  ool  y^*^  ^ 
obliged  him  to  mount  by  prKkia;  !«■ 
in  the  back  with  his  potgnard;  ^ 
doubtless,  if  he  bad  not  ob^  )ii>,  I* 
would  have  pred pit ated  him  into  ihti"- 
At  length,  with  incicdiUe  labour  sad 
fatigue,  the  whole  troop  got  10  the  lop 
of  the  rock,  a  little  before  the  Imskrf 
day,  and  was  introduced  by  ibe  x" 
soldiers  into  the  castle,  where  ike;  bien 
lo  slaughter,  without  mercy,  ibe  soiu- 
nels  and  the  whole  guard;  sleep  ''' 
livered  them  up  an  easy  prey  lo  iW 
enemy,  who  killed  all  that  ieiDHd,ia<s 
possessed  ihemsetTe*  of  the  (art.* 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGAUM. 


Inaurru 

CiPTAm  Sberek,  in  hii  Mtmoin  of 
the  Dvke  of  WtUinglon,  judiciouily 
obwrm,  that  military  Mrrice*  in  the 
Efttt  Tuely  obtain  that  notjct:  to  which 
they  are  juntly  entiiled.  The  scene  in 
which  ihey  are  acted  ii  remote ;  and  the 
laureU  or  our  brave  men  from  India  have 
always  loit  a  lomething  of  their  freah- 
neH  lieibre  we  gaze  on  them  at  home. 
Moteonr,  it  i«  an  elTort  of  the  imagina- 
lion  10  renliie  the  aspect  or  Asiatic  war- 
fare, and  to  many  readers  such  eflbrta  are 
at  once  paiofu]  and  vain, 

Tbey  conttnt  themMiTca  with  consi- 
dering that  the  enemies  in  India  are  black. 
Tliey  draw  some  distinction,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  black  of  Africa  and  of  Asia; 
but,  (O  &r  as  bodily  power  and  personal 

Srowess  are  concerned,  it  is  in  favour  of 
«  former.     I'he  Asiatic  is  thought 
eflemtnate  and  sillien  slave,  whose  ner 
Vol.  II. 


tremble  at  the  report  ol  cannon,  and 
whose  prancinz  horses  are'^oly  used  for 
•ecuriw  or  flight.  This  i*  no  fancy  pic- 
ture; Englishmen,  accounted  intelligent, 
thus  spoke  of  India  fiOy  short  years  ago ; 
and  to  this  hour,  except  among  those  in- 
terested  in  Indian  aRain  by  the  course 
of  lh«r  studies,  by  connection  with  the 
services  or  commerce  of  that  country,  or 
bv  that  large  and  active  spirit  of  enquiry 
which  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
schools  and  missions  has  awakened,  a  like 
ignorance  obtains,  and  a  like  apathy  in 
die  concons  of  India  is  always  manifest. 


brave  oRicen  and  gallant  men,  to  reduce 
the  strength,  and  humble  the  pride,  of 
Uppoo,  the  sultan  of  Mjsore.  This 
pnnce  inherited,  from  a  warlike  fsther, 
a  kingdom,  usurped  by  violence  and  en- 
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laiged  by  conquest,  tnd  with  it  the  che- 
rished spirit  of  that  stem  and  bitter  hatred 
to  the  English  which  Hyder  All  had  al- 
ways manifested  in  life,  and  recom- 
mended in  death.  The  names  of  Hyder 
and  Tippoo  had  sounded  on  the  English 
ear  as  those  of  foemen  not  to  be  totally 
despised ;  and  a  vague  notion  of  what 
Mahometan  fierceness,  euided  by  Fienuh 
counsels  and  French  discipline,  might 
effect,  caused  them  to  estimate  anew, 
though  still  imperfectly,  both  the  dan- 
gers and  the  glory  of  Indian  service. 
The  fact  is,  Tippoo  had  a  trained  in- 
fantry, a  numerous  artillery,  expert  gun- 
ners, and  an  active  courageous  cavalry. 
In  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  his 
infantry  and  artillery  he  was  aided  by 
adventuiers  from  France.  These  men 
were  greatly  encouraged  and  richly  re- 
warded. 

Although  Tippoo  wag  undoubtedly, 
and  by  far,  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  England  among  the  native  princes, 
yet  neither  were  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tains mere  leaders  of  predatory  horse.  In 
the  army  of  Scindia,  there  were  seventy- 
two  battalions  of  foot,  under  French 
officers,  organised  in  ten  brigades,  to 
which  were  atUched  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 
To  this  force  roust  be  added  vast  num- 
bers of  irregular  infantry  armed  only 
with  a  matchlock,  or  with  sword  and 
shield,  or  with  the  spear.  Many  thou- 
sands of  these  last  were  comiwsed  of 
Patans  or  Rohillas,  men  of  a  fierce  and 
desperate  courage,  robust  and  hardy, 
patiently  enduring  fatigue,  and  never 
appalled  by  fire. 

With  regaid  to  the  Mahratta  horse, 
little  if  any  discipline  was  ever  success- 
fully establish^  among  them.  The  best 
Mahratta  horsemen  serve  by  tenure  of 
land,  either  personal,  or  under  a  chief 
land-holder;  others  come  as  volunteers, 
to  be  enrolled  for  pay ;  or  they  are  the 
hired  riders  of  the  horses  of  others  again, 
who  receive  all  the  pay  themselves.  The 
volunteers  are  numerous,  and  consist  of 
such  individuals,  floating  loose  on  the 
surface  of  Indian  society,  as  have  by 
any  means  possessed  themselves  of  a 
horse  and  arms;  but  they  are  all  of  the 
military  cast,  that  is,  bom,  bred,  and 
rxercised  to  the  use  of  arms.  India 
obounds  with  martial  and  warlike  figures. 

These  horsemen  are  not  cowards ;  they 


feai  not  death,  the  point  of  the  tpear  tky 
fear  not,  or  the  edge  of  the  aabre.  Heaoe, 
if  prey  or  baggage  or  vangcanee  be  tlieir 
object,  they  will  hover  near,  they  infl 
invite  the  skirmish,  tfaey  will  di^leoge 
the  personal  encounter,  they  will  ride  up 
even  to  the  very  muxzlea  of  your  maiktis. 
But  to  excite  them  to  tfau,  there  must 
be  the  stimulus  of  a  golden  hope,  or  of 
a  bitter  hate ;  for  otherwise,  as  waf&ie 
is  their  condition  of  life,  tKey  aie  aot 
eager  for  action.  Above  all  fiiifigs,  Ihey 
dread  the  exposure  or  loss  of  their  hons, 
which  are  at  onoe  the  aouru^  of  tbeii 
subsistence,  their  titles  of  lervioe,  their 
treasure,  and  their  pride.  It  may  be 
readily  understood  that  these  men  abher 
the  irksomeneas  and  lestrwot  of  ^  ex- 
ercise or  discipline.  Thej  sweep  wide 
provinces  by  very  rapid  and  desohliBg 
mfU:ches.  Terror  tells  of  their  coniig; 
tears  and  famine,  silenoe  and  bloed, 
show  where  they  have  passed.  Wkca- 
ever  they  venture  as  a  body  to  dimw  tp 
and  await  a  disciploied  cavnhy,  Ibey  he- 
come  an  easy  conquesL  Thij  hate  no 
good  formation ;  tneir  very  etowdi  ca- 
cumber  them ;  the  fronts  pwsentar!  bj 
regular  and  well-trained  aqnadraos,  and 
rapidly  clianged  or  wheeled  al  llie  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  oonlbiind  and  perplei 
them ;  they  are  scatteied  like  a  Boa  of 
sheep,  and  sabred  as  they  fly.  la  say 
contest,  however,  where  infcmry  aie 
thinned  by  fire,  or  broken  by  any  aeei- 
dent  or  difficulty  of  groond,  these  hone, 
who  scramble  any  whersy  will  poor 
among  them  with  fury,  and  widi  hoee 
and  sword  do  terribly  the  work  of  deadi. 
A  large  host  of  them,  seen  from  aftr, 
presents. a  brilliant  appearance;  the; 
have  turbans  and  garments  of  many  co- 
lours ;  the  horses  of  the  duefi^  and  *i 
all  such  as  can  afford  it,  aie  abovfl) 
caparisoned;  and,  in  paitienlar,  the 
breast-pktes  glitter  with  silver:  eveiy 
neck  is  curved  by  a  standing  roartiapk ; 
and  their  many  neighings  ooim  aem% 
upon  the  wind  loud  and  lordly.  tVir 
horses  are,  for  the  moat  pan,  tall,  boay. 
and  vicious ;  the  poorest  of  these  ICsh- 
rattas,  however,  are  mounted  on  low 
lean  cattle^  and  their  equipanent  is  ef  a 
correspondent  meanness*  They  hai^* 
also,  some  of  them,  a  beautiful  kind  of 
pony,  handsome  and  spirited,  riflEng 
above  thirteen  hands,  and  pcised  tnn 
by  their  chiefs,  but  not  for  battle. 
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Such  are  Indian  armies;  and  the 
reader  should  possess  the  picture  to  be 
enabled  to  follow,  with  a  livelier  inter- 
est, the  services  of  Colonel  Welleslej  in 
the  East.  He  should  be  told  also  that 
India  is  a  country  where  the  roads  are 
difficulty  and  sometimes,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soily  for  whole  days  and  weeks 
impassable ;  that  on  the  plains  they  are 
broad  tracks ;  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try, narrow  and  rocky  passes,  requiring 
immense  labour  in  the  transport  of  artil- 
lery ;  and  that  every  river,  nay,  at  some 
seasons,  every  stream,  is  a  serious  obsta- 
cle. A  few  of  the  large  fortresses  of  the 
native  powers  are  armed  and  defended, 
though  imperfectly,  yet  much  after  the 
European  manner;  but  the  many  are 
lofty  and  difficult  of  access ;  constructed 
of  solid  masonry,  with  double  and  wind- 
ing gateways ;  having  walls  of  a  terrific 
height,  without  any  ramparts,  and  round 
towers  at  the  angles.  It  is  quite  fearful 
to  stand  upon  some  of  the  walls  our  sol- 
diers have  mounted  in  hot  blood,  and 
carried  by  escalade,  in  our  Indian  wars. 
Exposure  to  sultry  suns,  long  marches, 
the  endurance  of  fatigue,  thirst,  and  hun- 
ger, and  the  experience  of  hard  fighting, 
— these  things  make  honourable  vete- 
rans ;  and  all  Englishmen,  who  served 
in  India  from  the  year  1780  to  1804,  had 
their  full  share  of  such  hardships,  and 
have  large  titles  to  honour. 

We  will  here  give  the  reader  an  inter- 
esting account  of  one  of  the  numerous 
battles  fouebt  under  the  command  of  the 
immortal  Wellesley,  during  the  war  in 
India,  extracted  from  a  work  entitled 
Twelve  Yean*  Military  Adventure, 

"  On  the  28th  of  November,  Colonel 
Stephenson,  being  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Berar  Rajah,  and  in  the  act  of 
moving  on  to  attack  him,  that  chieftain 
sent  word  that  he  was  disposed  to  enter 
on  negotiations  immediately,  provided 
the  colonel  would  suspend  his  opera- 
tions. This  was  agreed  to,  on  condition 
that  he  would  conform  to  the  stipulations 
already  made  with  Scindia,  and  imme- 
diately withdraw  his  forces — a  proposal 
which  was  apparently  acouieflcea  in. 
The  following  aay  the  two  British  divi- 
sions having  formed  a  junction  at  the 
villi^e  of  Paterly,  the  enemy  was  ob- 
serve in  force  a  few  miles  off.  Both 
divisions  panted  with  the  desire  of  en- 
gaging ^em{  but  as  they  showed  a ""'" 


position  to  retreat,  and  as  the  general  (ejt 
nimself  tied  down  by  the  previous  agree- 
ment of  Colonel  Stephenspn,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  pushing  on  a  strong 
reconnoitreing  party  in  the  direction  of 
their  army.  The  camp  was  accordingly 
formed  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
at  Paterly  for  that  day.  About  two 
o'clock  the  general  rode  out  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  and,  on 
mounting  a  tower  in  one  of  the  villages, 
he  perceived  tliem  drawn  up  in  a  plain 
about  three  miles  in  his  front,  vnthout 
showing  any  disposition  to  retire.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if  they  wished 
to  offer  us  battle,  or,  at  least,  to  take  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  doing  so.  This 
was  a  piece  of  braggadocta  which  the 
general  could  not  stand :  he,  therefore, 
immediately^  sent  back  orders  for  the 
British  divisions  to  fall  in,  and  move 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  horn  the  tower  a  skirmish  be- 
tween a  party  of  the  Mysore  horse  and 
some  of  tne  enemy's  patroles  of  cavalry ; 
which  was  amusing  enough,  and  had  so 
little  of  a  sangumary  character,  that  the 
most  sensitive  or  squeamish  individual 
might  have  contemplated  the  scene  with- 
put  any  severe  outrage  to  his  feelings. 
There  was  abundance  of  wheeling  and 
curveting,  and  some  firing  of  pistols, 
but  nothing  like  coming  to  close  quarters 
among  the  individual  combatants,  al- 
though both  parties  were  mixed  pell- 
mell  .  A  fe w  shots  from  our  recon  nuiterine 
party  soon  stopped  the  child's  play,  and 
left  the  plain  open  for  the  advance  of 
our  troops. 

**  It  was  near  three  o'clock  before  our 
divisions  could  be  put  in  motion ;  for,  as 
all  expectation  of  a  battle  had  been  given 
iip  for  that  day,  the  soldiers  had  tiegun 
to  cook  their  dinners.  We  advanced  in 
three  columns,  one  of  cavalry  and  two 
of  infantry. 

"  The  enemy  were  formed  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain  m  front  of  the  village  of 
Argaum ;  their  infantry,  to  the  amount 
of  about  10,000,  in  the  centre,  vrith 
about  forty  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  battalions,  and  their  cavalry, 
which  was  numerous  on  the  wings.  There 
was,  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  their  position,  a  village,  to- 
wards which  the  right  column  of  infantry, 
composed  of  the  general's  own  dhistoDi 
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WW  directed,  and  in  front  of  which  it 
was  intended  that  the  line  should  be 
formed.  With  this  view  our  column 
was  to  pass  by  a  road  to  the  left  of  the 
village,  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  cleared, 
it  was  to  wheel  and  take  ground  to  the 
right.  But  scarcely  had  the  leading 
platoon  gained  the  end  of  the  village, 
when  the  enemy  opened  at  once  all  their 
guns  on  it,  from  the  distance  of  about 
1000  yards,  and  being  well  directed,  most 
of  the  shot  took  effect  in  the  head  of  the 
coSumn.  The  bullock  driTers  attached 
to  aome  field  pieces,  which,  as  usual, 
iB<HPid  near  the  head  of  the  brigade^be- 
CvtSisg  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  sa- 
lute, and  dreading  perhaps  a  second 
Assaye,  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and 
of  course  the  management  of  their  cattle, 
which  instantly  turned  round,  and  ran 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  platoons 
just  behind  them,  and  threw  them  into 
confusion.  The  troops  coming  up  in 
the  rear  of  these,  not  knowing  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  confusion,  and 
feeling  severely  (he  effect  of  the  enemy's 
iuuuitig  shot,  became  alarmed.  A  panic 
seized  them ;  and  two  battalions  of  se- 
poys, with  the  infantry  piquets,  actually 
turned  tail,  and  hastened  to  seek  shelter 
behind  the  village.  The  general,  who 
was  then  close  to  the  spot,  under  a  tree 
giving  orders  to  the  brigadiers,  perceiv- 
ing what  had  happened,  immediately 
stepped  out  in  front,  hoping  by  his  pie- 
sence  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
troops;  but,  seeine  that  this  did  not 
proGuce  the  desired  effect,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  up  to  the  retreating 
batlalions ;  when,  instead  of  losing  his 
temper,  upbraiding  them,  and  endea- 
vouring to  force  them  back  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  fled,  as  most  peo- 
ple would  have  done,  he  quietly  ordered 
the  ofltcers  to  lead  their  men  under  cover 
of  the  village,  and  then  to  rally  and  get 
them  into  order  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  being  done,  he  put  the  column 
again  in  motion,  and  leading  these  very 
same  runaways  round  the  otlier  side  of 
the  village,  formed  them  on  the  very  spot 
he  originally  intended  them  to  occupy, 
the  remainder  of  the  column  following, 
and  prolonging  the  line  to  the  right. 

**  This  \vas  at  once  a  master-piece  of 
^neralship  and  a  signal  display  of  that 
mtuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
only  to  be  found  in  great  minds.    There  I 


is  not  one  man  in  a  mOlioB,  who^  m 
seeing  the  troops  turn  their  badn,  ^mtki 
not  have  endeavoured  to  bring  thsn 
again  to  the  root  from  wAash  mey  bed 
retreated ;  in  this  attempt  it  is  moretei 
probable  that  he  wonld  have  feiled;  aad 
in  that  case,  the  panic  wonUy  moit 
likely,  have  exlendea  down  the  ooluaB* 
producing  the  moat  disaatrons  cohs- 
quences.  As  it  was,  the  letragiade  mam^ 
ment  was  mistaken  by  nU,  bot  the  troops 
who  actually  gave  way,  for  a  oovalei- 
march.  Indeed,  it  is  very  pvofaaUa  Aat, 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  gencnl  sa 
this  occasion,  even  the  mnaw^s  migM 
have  flattered  themselves  into  Una  hdSd, 
and  thus  have  been  saved  from  tbaiaepr 
of  d^radation  which  might  have  liada 
serious  effect  on  their  subaeqacnt  eoa* 
duct  during  the  day.  A  real  adviatife 
was  also  derived  from  this  maneeavie, 
which  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
de  guerre;  for  the  enemy  having 
tinned,  for  some  time«  to  direct  ihar 
guns  at  the  spot  where  they  first  sawov 
column,  the  formation  of  our  line  mm 
effected  with  less  loss  than  would  olhcr- 
ynae  have  been  the  case.  This  ciicns- 
stance  produced  in  my  mind  the  fint 
clear  idea  of  that  genius,  which  hassnee 
been  so  mainly  instmmentaly  by  its  eoa- 
duct  and  eiample,  in  achieviag  the  da- 
liverance  of  Europe.  From  the  foit 
moment  I  saw  General  Wctteilnr  I 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him ;  hot  mi 
this  time  forth,  I  locked  np  to  him  wilh 
a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on 
tion.  As  fast  as  each  battalion 
into  line,  the  general  ordered  the  a 
lie  down,  by  which  a  two-fold 


is  gained;  first  as  being  a  smaHerobiict 
for  the  fire  of  the  enemy  than  wm 
standing  up ;  and  next,  which  is  by  as 
'     le     * 


means  the  less  important 
from  not  having  the  means  of 
legs,  they  are  kept  steady  in  their^paa- 
tion,  from  which  the  dread  of  Ike  cae- 
my's  shot  might  tempt  them  to  waver. 
This  leads  roe  to  remark,  that  nothing  a 
so  trying  for  troops  as  to  stand  eapmai 
to  a  heavy  fire  tirom  euns  out  of  the 
point-blank  range ;  for  tt  cannot  he  ex- 
pected that  ordinary  flesh  aiMi  Ueod  viB 
stand  and  see  a  shot  bit  it,  withoat  ai» 
tempting  to  get  out  of  the  way.  IW, 
of  course,  produces  a  degree  of  nuiinai 
ness,  which,  wete  they  nearer^  ihtsrcBa- 
my,  in  all  probability ^thc^  woiild  not 
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betray.  I  would  who  observe,  for  the 
b«nent  of  my  younger  military  readerii 
that  ther  mast  not  suppose,  when  they 
see  a  shot  going  leisurely  along  the 
ground,  that  it  is  then  quite  innocuous, 
particularly  if  it  has  a  spinning  mo- 
tion ;  for  if,  when  in  that  state,  it  meets 
with  a  stone,  or  any  irregulari^f  which 
raises  it  from  the  ground,  it  will  fly  off 
apparently  with  renewed  force,  but  in 
met,  only  with  that  imte  which  it  was 
before  expending  in  its  rotary  motion. 
I  knew  a  person  whose  leg  was  shattered 
to  pieces  from  his  faaTing  thought  to  stop 
a  ball  in  this  situation,  by  putting  his 
foot  on  it. 

^  While  the  general  was  thus  employed 
in  restoring  order  and  forming  his  diri- 
sion.  Colonel  Stevenson  had  begun  to 
deploy  to  the  left  of  the  Tillage ;  and  by 
the  time  the  general  ooidd  vrith  safety 
leave  the  right  wing,  this  movement  vras 
effected.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  Colonel  Stephenson's 
division  in  line ;  and  no  doubt  a  little 
pleased  with  himself  also ;  for  in  riding 
back  to  the  right  wing,  he  said  to  me, 
**  Did  you  ever  see  a  battle  restored  like 
this  V  While  the  formation  of  our  line 
was  going  on,  two  strong  batteries  had 
been  planted  on^each  side  of  the  village, 
and  doubtless  repaid  the  enemy's  guns 
with  interest. 

"  Having  made  the  signal  of  advance  to 
the  infantry,  the  genenl  rode  off  to  the 
cavalry,  consisting  of  six  regiments, 
which,  being  drawn  up  in  tvro  lines  on 
the  right,  awaited  his  orders.  Putting 
bimsdf  at  their  head,  he  advanced  against 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
whidi,  supported  by  a  large  rockel-corps 
mounted  on  camels,  appeared  disposed 
to  wait  our  approach.  As  soon  as  our 
cavaliy  began  to  move  forward,  the 
rockets  opened  on  it,  but  without  much 
effect;  for  this  weapon  of  ofience,  al- 
though long  used  among  the  armies  of 
India,  had  not  been  brought  to  the  per- 
fection since  attained  under  tlie  direction 
of  Sir  William  Congreve.  In  feet,  it  was 
not  then  by  any  means  considered  as  a 
formidable  arm. 

**  Hie  general  halted  the  cavalry  when 
vnthin  about  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemyi  and  directed  the  gallopers  to 
open  upon  them  previously  to  the  charge, 
which  was  to  be  made  the  moment  the 
guns  seemed  to  produce  au  effect.    He 


then  rode  bark  to  the  infiuitry,  which  had 
advanced  in  beautiful  order,  with  the 
whole  of  their  guns  in  the  intervals. 
These  continued  to  play  as  thev  ad- 
vanced, till  within  abmit  musket-soot  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  cham  bdng 
sounded,  the  whole  line  pushed  forward 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  soon  drove  their  in- 
fantry from  the  field,  without  any  mate- 
rial resistance  on  their  part,  except  from 
a  body  of  about  1000  men,  called  die 
Fhanee  Rimulak((or  Persian  battalion), 
which,  throwing  aside  their  match-locks, 
advanced  with  sword  and  buckler,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  Hi^landers  of 
old ;  and  with  loud  cries  and  threatening 
gestiires,precipitated  themselves  furiously 
on  the  74th  and  partof  the  78th  regiments. 
But  the  sword  and  target  were  no  match 
for  the  musket  and  bayonet,  and  at  least 
three  hundred  of  this  galhmt  band  bit  the 
dust  in  the  space  of  as  many  hundred 

Krds.  Poor  fellows  1  they  deserved  a 
tter  fete,  or  at  least  they  merited  to 
have  lost  their  lives  in  a  nobler  cause 
than  that  of  a  Mahmtta  chief.  Mean- 
while  the  British  cavalry  charged  the 
enemy's  horse  without  meeting  vrith 
mueh  resistance ;  for  they  had  already 
been  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  gallopers. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  if  die 
guns  had  not  been  opeiwd,  for  then  the 
cavalry  might  have  got  closer  to  them. 
As  it  was,  a  considerable  number  were 
cut  up,  and  the  whole  retreated  precipi- 
tately by  their  lefk,  abandoning  tnnr  in- 
fantry and  baggage.  Almost  the  whde 
of  the  latter,  among  which  were  some 
elephants  laden  with  treasure,  fell  into 
our  hands.  One  elephant  vrith  a  casket 
of  jewels  of  great  value  was  known  to  have 
bMU  taken.  Who  was  the  fortunate  cap- 
tor of  the  casket  was  neverasoertained ;  but 
suspicion  fell  upon  an  officer  of  cavalry, 
who  from  that  cmt  lived  in  a  degree  of 
splendour  to  which  his  rank  and  appoint- 
ments could  have  given  him  no  preten- 
sions. The  enemy's  infentry  having 
abandoned  their  guns,  and  finding  their 
retreat  cut  off  by  the  high  road  to  Nag- 
poor,  dispersed,  and,  uMcr  cover  of  the 
night,  sought  refuge  among  the  moun- 
tains in  their  rear. 

"  It  is  now  proper  that  I  should  make 
some  mention  of  what  took  place  on  the 
left  of  our  line,  opposite  to  which  a  con- 
sidemble  body  or  cavalry  was  posted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  action.    The  ma* 
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jority  of  these,  however,  proved  to  be- 
long to  Scindia,  and  were  tiiere  in  breach 
of  the  treaty  made  with  us,  probably 
with  the  view  of  profiting  by  any  reverse 
which  might  happen  to  our  army.  But, 
perceiving  how  matters  must  end,  they 
wisely  sheered  off  in  time  to  avoid  com- 
ing in  contact  with  our  troops.  The 
hSdy  of  the  Berar  llajah*s  horse,  which 
then  remained  at  that  point,  made  a  de- 
monstration of  turning  the  flank  of  our 
infantry;  but  a  battalion  thrown  back 
en  potencCf  supported  by  the  Mysore 
horse,  soon  compelled  them  to  retire. 
Although  Colonel  Stevenson  was  so 
weak  at  this  time  that  he  could  not  mount 
A  hone,  it  did  not  prevent  his  fulfulling 
his  duties  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
Seated  on  an  elephant,  he  brought  his 
division  into  action  in  excellent  style; 
and,  by  the  coolness  which  he  displayed 
under  the  enemy's  shot,  for  which  he 
was  a  conspicuous  object,  he  set  a  gal- 
lant eiample  to  his  troops.  We  had 
scarcely  defeated  the  enemy  when  night 
closed  in  upon  us,  and  prevented  the 
pursuit  from  being  followed  up.  In- 
deed, had  the  action  begun  a  few  hours 
earlier,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  regular 
battalions  must  have  been  annihilated, 
and  their  cavalry  roughly  handed.  As 
it  was,  we  obtained  possession  of  their 
guns,  about  thirty-eight  in  number,  tum- 
brils, &c.  several  standards,  and  a  great 
portion  of  thehr  baggage,  besides  inflicts 
ing  on  them  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

*'  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  have 
nduoed  the  Berah  Baiah  to  seek  a  bat- 
tle on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  height 
of  folly  to  suppose  that,  with  an  army 
greatly  inferior  in  infantry  and  artilleiy 
to  that  of  Scindia,  which  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Assaye  by  only  half  our 
force,  he  could  pretend  to  cope  vrith  the 
whole  of  our  army.  He  paid  dearly  for 
his  temerity,  and  with  ditfaculty  escaped 
himself.  •  \Vishing  once  more  to  try  my 
luck  in  a  chaige  of  cavalry,  I  accompa- 
nied them  on  tms  occasion.  Pushing  on 
in  the  pursuit,  I  came  up  with  one  of  the 
baggage  elephants,  whose  driver  easily 
surrendered  himself  to  me.  But  night 
coming  on,  and  wishing  to  join  our  in- 
fitntiy,  I  gave  him  in  charge  to  one  of 
our  native  troopers,  and  saw  no  more  of 
my  booty.  I  vritnessed  on  this  occasion 
A  coxious  mode  of  attack  adopted  by  the 


old  19tfi  dragooosy  in  tlieir  pursuit  of  the 
native  horaemen,  whose  bodies  wtie  so 
defended,  either  by  umour  fK  stnfied 
coats,  that  tliere  was  no  getting  a  cot  tt 
them,  while  their  heads  were  eqaaijtf 
protected  by  a  large  turban,  with  alhid 
pad  depending  over  the  ears  and  aect 
This  being  the  case,  it  becanoe,  of  oome, 
necessary  to  '<  establish  a  raw**  (ia  the 
slang  phrase),  or,  mote  pmpeily  spok- 
ing, to  make  a  bare  place,  bclbie  uj 
wound  could  be  inflicted  widi  the  send. 
To  effect  this,  therefore,  tbej  fint  giw 
point  at  the  turban,  and,  that  baa; 
knocked  off,  they  had  a  fiur  cot  at  fte 
head. 

^*  Returning  to  join  our  infin^,  sad 
passing  over  me  field  of  battle  dmng  the 
dark,  I  could  scarely  persuade  my  hone 
to  move,.-— such  a  disgust,  or  dread,  hue 
these  animals  of  the  smell  of  dead  bodies. 
As  he  was  picking  his  way,  saortrngsad 
starting  at  eveiy  step,  aad  appaready 
much  in  the  same  mood  as  a  amolbof 
in  a  churchyard,  a  tall  figure  ia  wtaa 
suddenly  rose  up  before  me,  wbidimsdc 
him  sprmg  with  such  violenei  as  neoi; 
to  dislodge  me  ftom  the  saddle.  Havaig 
outgrown  my  nurseiy  fears,  and  thinkaif 
that  this  might  be  some  poor  woaoded 
vrretch  vrho  needed  assi^tanee^  I  was 
anxious  to  approach  him ;  bat  my  boBs, 
who  had  sometimes  a  will  of  his  ova, 
thought  proper  to  dispute  the  point  wiik 
me :  I  vras  therefore  oompeUed  to  dis- 
mount, and  lead  him  by  tfbe  beidie. 
Having  got  within  a  short  diatanee  of  the 
poor  roan,  I  accosted  him  in  HinloS' 
tanee,  but  he  ansvrered noL  ThenooB, 
just  then  emeiging  from  a  doud,  skiaed 
me  that  the  lower  part  of  his  fooe  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ahe^  I 
proflsred  my  assistance.  He  shook  ha 
head,  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he  wished 
to  be  rid  of  me;  so,  feeling  that  1  eoaU 
not  be  of  any  esscntkd  service  to  the  poor 
vrretch,  I  remounted  my  horse,  and  per> 
sued  my  course,  provided  with 
food  for  meditation." 


A  raiiica  TAa. 

RrsBic,  a  man  of  aboat  40  yean  of 
age,  of  which  at  most  ten  had  bica 
spent  upon  what  he  called  ^the 
o€  the  moles,''  appeared  before  the 
rectional  police  in  Paris.  Whca  ea 
shore  it  was  absolalely  iNecssvyf  k* 
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thought,  that  he  should  amuie  himself, 
aud  what  better  amueemeiit  thaa  to  get 
tipsy  and  have  a  row  1  On  being  asked 
his  pkoe  of  residence,  he  said  **  The 
Thisbe  frigate,  mostly  engaged  sailing 
round  the  world/'  At  length,  but  not 
without  difficulty,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  a  pied  o 
(erre  in  the  Rue  des  VeiUes  Etuves. 

President :  You  are  aocused  of  having 
broken  tables^  chairs,  glasses,  and  plates 
in  the  house  of  the  Sieur  lUrre,  wine- 
merchant;  of  having  beaten  the  man 
when  he  tried  to  prevent  your  violence, 
and  of  having  insulted  the  armed  force. 
What  have  you  to  reply? — Prisoner: 
When  I  was  at  Macatta  and  Macao — 

President:  You  are  neither  at  one 
nor  the  other.  Answer  my  question: 
how  came  you  to  be  guilty  of  tliese 
excesses? — Prisoner:  Tell  you  directly. 
On  board  the  Thisbe,  if  a  boy  doesn't 
do  his  duty,  and  presumes  to  aigue,  I 
take  up  a  rope's  end  and  lace  his  jacket 
for  him. 

President :  Very  possibly  you  may  be 
allowed  to  treat  a  boy  so  there,  but  here 
it's  quite  another  thing,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  strike  a  citizen.  What  did 
Barre  do  to  induce  you  to  conduct 
yourself  towards  him  in  this  manner  7— 
Prisoner:  He  had  the  impertinence  to 
keep  me  waiting  an  hour  for  a  litre 
of  wine  and  some  bread,  tliat  I  had  or- 
dered. 

President:  That  was  no  reason  for 
striking  him. — Prisoner:  Oh,  it  was 
not  for  that  I  tickled  bis  ribs,  but  be- 
cause he  objected  to  my  smashing  his 
crockery. 

President:  And  reasonable  enough 
that  he  should  object  to  it. — Prisoner: 
Why,  what  business  was  it  of  his?  I 
had  money  to  pay  for  the  damage.  You 
should  have  seen  me  one  d^  at  Ma- 
catta— no,  it  was  Macao.  I  and  two 
mcssnnates  threw  everything  into  the 
street  and  set  fire  to  the  honse.  Well, 
we  paid  for  our  fun,  and  the  people 
said  **  tliankye."  What  a  shame  it  is 
that  savages  should  have  better  notions 
of  life  than  civilised  people! 

Pneaideut:  You  struck  Barre's  cook 
also. — Prisoner:  The  cook  —  a  par- 
boiledy  chickenfaced  snobl  I  ordered 
some  mackerel,  and  he  set  before  me 
some  ill- begotten  spawn  from  the  North 
Sea^   that  I  should  not  ^  have  known 


what  name  to  have  ealled  it  by.  A 
three-year«old  shark,  mayhau.  Talk  of 
Paris  cookery  I  By  the  faith  of  a  sea 
wolf,  it's  as  true  as  that  I've  sailed 
five  times  round  the  world,  there's  no 
country  for  drinking  or  larking  to  be 
oompaied  to  Macatta  and  Macao.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  a  wife  there,  and 
I  should  have  done  right. 

President:  When  the  armed  force 
arrived,  you  insulted  them  with  every 
imaginable  invective. — Prisoner :  What^ 
the  armed  force  to  me  ?  A  parcel  of 
smock-faced  spoonies — four  feet  ten  the 
lughest  among  them,  with  scoured  sauce- 
pans upon  their  figure  heads!  You 
should  have  sent  me  sailors,  jolly  dogs 
like  myself;  we  should  have  understood 
one  another  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  you  to  find  out  the  lee  side  of  a  rope's 
end.  The  whole  would  have  gone  off 
in  as  jolly  a  spree  as  ever  I  had  at 
Macao. 

Poor  Risbec's  eloquence,  however, 
made  but  little  impression  on  his  flinty 
judge,  who  condemned  him  to  fifteen 
days'  arrest,  and.  twenty-five  francs  fine, 
hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
better  take  care  not  to  luive  occasion  to 
repeat  his  visit. 

Prisoner :  All  right  your  honour;  I'll 
not  trouble  you  again  in  a  hurry.  I've 
just  a  fortnight  left  before  nw  leave's  up, 
and  then  I'll  be  off  for  Macao  again. 
That's  the  place  for  my  money.  Then 
an  honest  fellow  may  knock  a  snob's 
brains  out,  and  neither  of  them  be  any 
the  vrorse  for  it,  if  he  only  agites  to  pay 
for  what  he  breaks. 


ACTION   WITH  A.  PRIVATEER. 

The  following  instance  of  bravery,  as 
recorded  in  a  letter  firom  Captain  Fraier 
Smith,  late  of  the  merchant  ship  Neptune, 
of  Greenock, dated  Lima,  Apnl  25,  lS09f 
has  scarcely  ever  been  exceeded  by  any 
class  of  the  British  marine : — 

<*We  had  a  tedious  passage  round 
Cape  Horn ;  spoke  an  American  whaler, 
and  gave  two  broadsides  to  a  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  who  we  thought  was  a 
Frenchman.  We  put  into  several  pUwses 
along  the  coast  of  Peru  without  moles« 
tation ;  but  one  morning  as  we  lay  at 
anchor  in  a  creek,  we  saw  a  privateer 
standing  right  in  upon  us.  We  imme- 
diately hove  the  anchor  up  and  prepared 
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for  actioiiy  and  an  engigement  ensued, 
that  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for 
four  hours.  We  were  much  hurt  in  our 
saUs  and  rigging;  but  finding  us  too 
strong  for  him»  he  took  advantage  of  his 
superior  sailing,  and  left  us.  We  sot 
our  damages  repaired,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  4th  of  February,  we  remain- 
ed undisturbed.  On  that  day,  however, 
the  said  privateer  paid  us  anodier  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  Hero  of  London,  a 
prise  to  her.  Though  these  made  two  to 
one  against  us,  I  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  my  metal,  and  to  the  courage  of  my 
crew;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  in 
the  result  I  was  not  disappointed. 

''The  firing  began  when  we  were 
vrithin  pistol-shot  of  each  other,  and  was 
continued  with  destructive  effect  during 
the  whole  of  the  action ;  they  played 
upon  us  with  grape-shot  from  their 
24-poundeTS  unmercifully,  and  would 
have  swept  away  many  of  my  bmve 
crew,  had  they  aimed  more  at  the  hull  of 
the  vessel;  but  their  fire  was  directed 
chiefly  to  our  sails  and  rigging ;  and  I 
am  Sony  to  say  they  were  too  successful 
in  injuring  those  materially;  indeed, 
they  rendered  the  vessel  almost  unman- 
ageable. We,  however,  paid  them  back 
in  their  own  way,  ana  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  the  privateer's  top-masts 
and  yards.  They  stood  out  for  upwards 
of  four  hours,  but  finding  us  too  many 
for  them,  they  put  up  their  helms  and 
set  off,  leaving  us  the  field ;  though  die 
victory  was  deariy  bought^  the  vessel 
having  suffered  great  injury,  and  four  of 
my  seamen  were  dangerously  wounded. 
Since  I  came  here  I  am  told  the  privateer 
had  eighteen  men  killed,  besides  several 
wounded;  which  I  readily  believe,  as 
our  fire  was  directed  lower  than  theirs, 
and  their  decks  were  crowded  with  mem. 
We  got  our  damages  repaired  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  pursued  the  objects  of  my 
voyage,  pretty  confident  that  we  should 
meet  no  further  interruption.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  unhappily  mistaken,  for 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  I  had  a 
new  and  more  powerful  enemy  to  en- 
counter. A  large  privateer,  mounting 
twenty-two  guns,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  appeared  in  the  ofiing, 
under  an  American  flag.  We  soon  saw 
he  was  an  enemy,  and  found  his  neutral 
flag  was  intended  to  deceive  us.  We 
prepared  to  fight  him,  at  the  same  time 


that  we  endeavonrad  to  avoid  him  ;ic 
perceived  that  he  sailed  well,  sad  wbeo- 
ever  I  found  that  he  gained  OB  us,  I  gn« 
orders  to  slacken  sail,  that  we  night  Dm 
sooner  bring  on  an  action  fiMre  was  no 
avoiding. 

«<  About  midnight  we  wcR  neulr 
alongside  of  each  other,  and  imiMdiatelf 
exchanged  broadsides ;  the  sdioa  thai 
went  on,  supported  on  both  adcsbyio 
incessant  and  destructive  fiie.  Ate 
fighting  for  neariy  three  hours,  neitiwr 
of  us  could  gain  anv  ascendsoej,  lul 
the  pause  that  ensued  between  dwn  ud 
day-light  vras  employed  in  repairiai  h- 
mages.  At  day-light  we  rnewed  ik 
action,  and  fought  desperately  ;^ii 
however,  so  equally  we  seemed  BStehed, 
that  neither  could  compd  the  other  to 
yidd,  the  daring  attemj^  of  the  one  be 
ing  constantly  defeated  by  the  vskmr  of 
the  other.  You  will  scarcely  heliew  tint 
we  actually  maintained  this  obsdaaie 
and  long  contest  from  Monday,  at  raid- 
night,  till  Thursday  at  noon.  Thepw«f 
that  ensued  between  our  numerous  acu- 
ons  were  employed  by  both  in  coitftiaiiy 
preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  combii, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  one  cleared  a«jr 
his  wreck,  than  he  again  msMwM 
and  renewed  the  work  of  deilrociioftj 
At  length  my  ammunition  got  low,  tM 
when  we  struck,  there  was  not  snrtMt 
shot  in  the  locker.  My  crew  were  won 
out  by  excessive  fiuigue,  for  nooe  of  ^ 
slept  an  hour  durins  our  ertisofduaiy 
contest,  and  we  had  litde  timt  to  span 
for  food.  Besides  the  loss  of  my  ^f 
I  have  to  lament  the  foil  of  Mr.  Aldim 
my  chief  mate,  who  was  killed  oa  » 
second  day  of  the  action ;  as  wellss  tbs 
eioeUent  young  man,  mv  l'^*'!*^ 
carpenter,  gunner,  and  four  fsloiw 
seamen  were  also  killed  in  the  cooiie  o^ 
the  action,  and  myself  and  nineol  tbe 
crew  wounded. 

«  The  privateer  that  took  me «•««*« 
the  Vulture,  Captain  Chri«te,of  I^wl»j 
and  though  exceedingly  well  ^^^ 
manned,  was  given  up  to  a  brig  o»  ™** 
guns  without  firing  a  shot ;  »  U»i » 
this  circumstance  I  may  attnbutB  Bjf 
capture,  and  all  that  has  subsequent) 
followed.'' 


Low  DOM :— Mnted  by  Jonvs  Last.  Ij^ 
Bdw«ni.stc«et,  HuD|Mteaii.ioBd,  wad  P|f^ 
by  WiLMAM  IfAmK  Clack,  1^  W«rw»-'»«»*» 
Pateraoiter-row. 
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[Pbici  td. 


ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  WOOLVERINE  AND  TWO 

FRENCH  LUGGERS. 


Oil  the  Snd  of  jRDuary,  1799,  the 
WoolTerine  of  twelve  guns  and  seventy 
men,  commanded  by  Captain  Monlock, 
sailed  from  the  Downii,  and,  being  ofT 
Boulogne,  on  the  4th,  she  discovered 
two  French  luggen,  one  niouDling  six- 
teen gunv,  endthe  other  fourteen,  vrjih 
a  complement  of  140  men  each.  The 
weather  being  very  thick  and  foggy,  the 
British  ihip  was  dose  in  with  the  enemy 
before  Ihey  could  recognise  one  another. 
Captain  Mortlock  knew,  if  the  enemy 
suspected  the  Woolverine  to  be  a  ship 
of  war,  they  would  make  oS;  he,  there- 
fbre,  put  her  heed  towards  them,  and 
hoisted  Daoiih  colours.  The  luggers 
immediatply  bore  down,  and  came  with- 
in hiiil.  Being  hniled  by  them,  Caplnin 
Mortlock  anawered  he  wm  from  Ply- 


\'oi 


II. 


mouth,  for  Copenhagen,  re»erving  his 
tire  till  Ihey  should  come  abreast  ofhim. 
One  of  the  luggers  was  close  upon  the 
starboard  quarter,  and  had  her  bowsprit 
between  the  mizen  chains  and  the  side 
of  the  Woolverine.  Captain  Mortlook 
instantly  hoisted  English  colours,  and 
the  action  commenced  with  musketry. 
Our  intrepid  commander  immediately 

troceeded  to  lash  ibe  bowsprit  of  the 
igger  to  one  of  the  iron  staunchions  or 
mizen  chains  of  the  Woolverine,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  eoemy, 
Tlie  olherlugger  meanwhile  shot  a-bead, 
and  got  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the 
Woolverine,  running  on  board  of  her. 
In  this  position  she  was  boarded  by  the 
enemy  tliree  times,  from  both  the  ves- 
tda ;  but  every  Freachman  etigaf^ed  in 
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these  attempti  wat  killed.  At  one 
time  the  crew  of  the  lugger  on  the  lar- 
board bow,  made  10  desperate  an  attack, 
that  it  required  the  assistance  of  almost 
every  man  in  the  Woolverine  to  repulse 
them.  At  the  same  time  an  equally 
daring  effort  was  made  by  the  lugger  on 
the  quarter,  and  many  Frenchmen  were 
actually  on  board  the  Woolverine^  but 
were  ktUad  by  the  intteoid  gaUaatry  of 
Captain  Moitlock  and  nis  Wave  ciew. 
One  Frenchman,  in  particular,  was  ob- 
served to  cheer  his  men,  and  force  them 
to  come  on  by  beating  them  vrith  the 
flat  of  his  sword.  This  man  got  on  the 
round-house  of  the  Woolverine,  and  gave 
thrm  cheers  to  encourage  the  rest  to  fol- 
low him.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  lugger.  Captain  Mort- 
looL  ran  up  to  dispute  vrlth  him  the  potf- 
session  of  his  post.  The  Frenchman 
presented  his  pistol  at  Captain  Mort- 
lock's  face,  which  fortunatelf  missed 
Are.  He  sigain  cocked  his  putol,  but 
CapUin  Mortlock  plunged  his  half-pike 
into  his  body  before  he  could  Are,  and 
he  fell  overboard.  The  Frenchmen  now 
threw  some  leather  ^bags,  which  were 
fllled  with  combustibles,  from  the  lug- 
ger into  the  windows  of  the  Woolverine's 
cabin,  fwhich  immediately  set  her  on 
Are.  The  whole  crew  were  obliged  to 
leave  (he  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance they  availed  themselves  to 
disentangle  their  Tcssels,  and  made  off 
with  all  sail  set  In  this  conflict  the 
Woolverine  had  two  men  killed  and 
eight  wounded ;  among  the  latter,  her 
brave  commander,  who  received  so  des- 
perate a  wound  from  a  idiot  flred  from 
the  enemy,  while  they  were  going  off, 
that  he  died  at  Portsmouth  on  the  lOlh. 
Captain  Mortlock  received  two  or  three 
slight  wounds  previous  to  the  last  fittal 
one. 


FaENCa  M AaSBALS.-*V0.  It, 

Michael  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuti, 
was  bom  at  Pont-&-Mousson,  in  1TT2. 
His  lather  was  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Auvergne;  having  become  a  Captain 
and  Knight  of  St.  touis,  he  married,  and 
established  himself  in  Lorraine.  Young 
Duroc  was  early  destined  for  the  army, 
and  studied  at  the  military  school  of  his 
native  place.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1792, 


he  was  made  lieutenant  of  artiUay.  He 
then  served  in  the  republiesn  snsies. 
His  name  is  mentioned  with  prsise  in 
the  bulletins  of  the  Italian  amy,  ptr- 
ticulariy  at  the  siege  of  HMtot,  sodtl 
the  battle  of  Siaaone,  in  1796.  D»i^ 
the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  he  terved  as 
aid-de-camp  to  the  general  of  artillery, 
Lesplnasse.      Being  suhseqoeDtly  tp- 
pohited  Bid-dA<«siiip  to  Oenenl  Boot- 
parte,  he  soon  made  himself  oonspicooos 
for  coolness,  courage,  and  aUli^.  U« 
distinguished  hiraaelf  at  the  baUk  of 
Grimolano,  where  he  watwoaaded,tti 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him.   At  tk 
passage  of  the  laonao,  in  Frialt,  ht  w 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  noa 
able  oflSoers.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Fiinli, 
which  he  received  ten  yean  aAafaanh, 
was  chosen  in  consequence  of  his  gshsi 
conduct  on  that  oooaaion.    Dane  se- 
companicd  Bonaparte  into  Emi,  nd 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  oT wf  of 
battalion  the  twenty-flfth  of  BnuasH^ 
yearVI.of  the  republic.  InthisesmpiigD 
his  services  were  of  the  greatest  niae, 
and  his  name  was  sigatn  meotvacd  wrft 
honour,  after  the  bettle  of  SaMUs,  dw 
succeaaAil  result  of  vrfaioh  wai  nslslf 
owing  to  his  valour.    During  tkt  eipe- 
dition  into  Syria,  at  the  skseof  Jv^ 
Duroc,  perceiving  the  grenaiien  MBv 
at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  wawM 
put  himself  at  their  head,  aad  saga(f» 
hand  to  hand,  with  aeveral  Tinks.  i^ 
army,  seeing  him  disa|mear  widns  a 
tower,  which  vras  detotod  with  gi^ 
fury,  gave  him  up  for  lost;  hattoca 
bailed  him  with  shouts  on  beboUing 
him  re<«Dpear  on  the  top,  masttf  d^ 
tower  ana  of  the  ramparu.  Afurkvof; 
distinguished  himself,  on  several  ooor 
sions,  before  St.  Jean  d'Acia,  he  «v 
severely  vrounded  by  the  bunting  oft 
howitier,  in  one  of  the  kut  i»d\i 
made  during  the  siege,  the  nost  blood/ 
and  obstinate  in  Uie  militaiy  sbbsIi  of 
France.     He  distingirished  wat^  ^ 
less  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.   Bo^ 
najned  diief  of  brigade,  he  sceoopsiu^ 
Bonaparte  ouhis  return  to  Inasti  ^ 
was  almost  the  only  aid*de-osmp  o^^ 
commander-in-chief  who  survived  ^ 
expedition:  lour  had  been  killed  io  ^ 
campaign.      Duroc  took  port  to  ^ 
events  of  the  18th  of  Bruoiaife)  udi 
few  days  after  was  sent  as  ambssudor 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin^  wboe  ht^ 
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Teoeived  with  great  diitinction.     This 
emlMLSsy  contiibuted  to  preserve  peace 
for  some  time  between   France   and 
Prussia.  Hie  war  continuing  with  Aus- 
tria, the  first  consul  set  out  on  the  cam- 
?aigny  which  was  terminated  at  Marengo. 
)uroc  accompanied  him  as  first  aid-de- 
camp. At  the  passage  of  the  Ticino,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  leap  into  a  boat, 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers.    After 
the  peace  of  Amiensi  he  was  sent,  on 
diplootatic  missions,  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenha- 
gen.  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  go- 
vernor of  the  Tttilleries ;  and  on  the  9th 
Fructidor,  year  X.  of  the  Eepublic,  he 
wns  made  general  of  division.    When 
Bonaparte  was  elected  emperor,  he  made 
Duroc  grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  The 
courtier  and  favourite  never  ceased  to  be 
a  soldier.    He  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  all  his  campaigns.    In  1805  he  was 
charged  with  a  mission  to  the  Prussian 
court,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was 
marching  against  Vienna.   He  rejoined 
the  army  previously  to  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
division  of  grenadiers,  which  had  been 
left  without  a  head,  in  consequence  of 
the  wound  of  Oudinot.    At  that  battle 
he  commanded  a  division  of  this  chosen 
corps.  During  the  campaign  in  Prussia, 
in  1806,  Duroc  was  commissioned  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King 
of  Saxony;  and,  nt  a  later  period,  he 
was  the  principal  negotiator  ofthe  armis- 
Uce  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 
He  followed  Napoleon  to  Spain,  and 
was  afterwards  with  him  in  Germany, 
during  the  campaign  of  Wagram.    At 
the  battle  of  Easlingen,  heaiianged  and 
directed  bis  batteries  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  a 
deaiaive  movement.    After  the  batde  of 
Znaym,  Napokon  sent  him  to  theArch- 
duke  Charles,  to  negotiate  an  armisUoe. 
On  the  return  from  the  JlussUn  cam- 
paign in  1812,  Duioo  reoiganixed  the 
imperial  guard,  which,  at  this  tune,  and 
on  several  other  oooasions,  he  com- 
manded,   fiefore  his  last  departure  for 
the  amy,  he  was  appointed  a  senator. 
Dnitie   finally  foUowed  Napoleon   to 
Germany,  in  1813,  and  vras  mortaUy 
woundei,  May  28,  after  the  batUeof 
Loten,  on  entering  the  y^^^^' 

tmifod,  hf  a  aauMtt-ball,  triuab  alfo 


mortalW  wounded  General  Kirschaef , 
with  whom  he  was  convening  behind 
the  empeior.  This  ball  was  the  last 
which  f^l  on  that  day ;  and  the  piece 
from  which  it  was  discharged  was  at  so 
greata  distance,  and  was  surrounded  by 
so  many  obstacles,  that  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble how  it  eould  have  readied  the  place 
where  the  two  generals  were.  Napoleon 
visited  Duroc  on  his  death-bed,  and 
mingled  tears  with  his  farewell.  In  him 
he  lost  a  true  counsellor,  a  faithful  friend, 
andoneof  his  bravest  officers.  Thedeaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Montd>ello  are  the  two  events  on 
which  Napoleon  showed  the  gicalest 
susceptibility. 

Suocesavely  charged  with  the  most 
important  duties,  military  and  pditical, 
Duroc  vras  always  remaricalMe  for  a 
modeiation  rare  in  a  soldier  of  theRercH 
lution,  for  ability,  disinterestedness,  mo- 
desty, firmness,  and  a  presence  of  mind 
which  never  deserted  him.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  confidant  and  friend  oi 
that  extraordinary  man,  Napoleon  Bonfr- 
parte.  When  the  emperor,  in  1816,  left 
France,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  be 
wished  to  live  nrivately  in  England,  un- 
der the  name  of  Cobnel  Duroc.  Seven 
years  aftenraide  we  have  another  proof 
of  the  constant  and  aifectionaie  remem- 
brance which  Napoleon  retained  of  him. 
He  left  to  his  daughter  one  of  the  laigest 
legacies  bequeathed  by  his  will. 

Louis  Nicbolas  Davou6t,  Duke  of 
Auerstadt,  of  a  noble  family,  vras  bom 
in  1770,  at  Annoux,  in  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Boigundy.  He  studied  at  the 
same  time  wiUi  Bmiaparte  in  the  military 
school  at  Brienne.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutioo,  he  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  regiment  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  he  induced  to  declare  for 
the  popular  cause.  In  the  battle  of 
Jemappe  and  Neerwinden,  he  distin- 
gttishea  himself  under  Dnmouries.  When 
the  latter,  after  his  defeats  at  Neervrin- 
den  and  Louvain,  h^psn  to  treat  with 
the  Austrian  general,  Davoust  conceived 
the  bold  design  of  seizing  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  army,  as  he  had  seized  the 
lour  commisskmere  sent  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  arrest  him,  and  nearly  succeeded 
m  the  attempt.  In  June,  1793,  DavousI 
was  made  general ;  bat  the  deme  whidi 
lOBovad  the  ca-Bobles  fiom  the  aervioe^ 
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deprived  him  of  his  command.  Hie 
ninth  Tliennidor  restored  him  to  the 
army.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Luxembouigy  ana  fought  afterwanu  on 
the  Rliine,  under  General  Pich^gru.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Manheim,  but  was 
soon  exchanged,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  1797,  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
by  his  prudence  and  courage.  In  the 
Italian  campaigns  under  Bonaparte,  he 
became  zealously  attached  to  that  gene- 
ral. He  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
where  he  distingubhed  himself  by  his 
intrepidity.  It  was  Davoust  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  village. 

After  the  convention  of  El-Ari8h,he  em- 
barked for  France,  from  Alexandria,  vrith 
Desaix.  They  were  captured  by  a  British 
frigate,  near  Uie  Hi^res,  but  soon  obtained 
their  liberty.  Bonaparte  afterwards  gave 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  cavali^  in 
the  army  in  Italy.  After  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  gre- 
nadiers of  the  consular  guard,  which, 
from  this  battle,  was  called  die  granite 
coktmm.  When  Napoleon  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1804,  he  created  Davoust 
marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  colonel-gene- 
ml  of  the  imperial  guard  of  grenadiers. 
In  the  campaign  of  1805,  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  appointment,  par- 
ticularly at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  where 
he  commanded  the  right  vring  of  the 
army.  In  1806,  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  corps  into  Saxony ;  and  at 
Auerstadt,  where  he  again  commanded 
the  right  wing,  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  day,  by  his  skilful 
manoeuvres,  that  Napoleon  created  him 
Duke  of  Auerstadt.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  war 
of  1809,  against  Austria,  his  marches 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the 
engagement  at  Ratisbon,  were  hazardous 
enterprises.  He  had  an  important  share 
in  the  victory  at  Eckmuhl.  In  the  battle 
of  Aspem  only  one  of  his  four  divisions 
was  engaged;  the  greatest  part  of  which, 
with  its  geneml,  St.  Hilaire,  perished  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  Davoust  commanded 
the  right  wing,  to  the  manceuvres  of 
which  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was 
mainly  owing.  After  the  peace.  Napo- 
leon created  him  Prince  of  Eckmuhl; 


and  in  1811,  ftppouited  hbn  guvcuMH- 

5eneral  of  the  HanMlic  depaitmab. 
n  Russia,  in  1812,  his  dtvisioB  was  de- 
feated on  the  retreat  from  Mowow.  b 
1813  heoommanded  50,000  men,  YwaA 
and  Danes,  in  Mecklenboig^,  bat  us 
soon  besieg^  in  Hamburg,  which  sitf- 
fered  at  that  time  vny  aererely.  Da- 
voust uras  in  a  critical  aitnatian,  aad 
could  si]Lpport  his  anny^  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens.  Dating  Ibe 
siege  he  lost  11,000  men.  In  1814,  he 
published,  at  Paris,  a  defence  of  hottrif 

Sainst  the  chaige  of  cmd^  toovdi 
amburg.  On  die  reCom  of  NapoieDa 
to  Paris,  in  March,  1815,  he  vras  made 
minister  of  vrar.  When  the  Alfics  ad> 
vanoed  to  the  French  capital,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterioo,  Davoosft,  as  eoa- 
mander-in-chief,  condoded  a  m^tatj 
convention  vrith  Blucher  and  Wcfln^ 
ton,  in  compliance  with  wfaicii  he  M 
the  French  army  beyond  the  Loovie. 
He  submitted  to  Louis  the  EigfalaeudL 
exhorting  the  army  to  follow  Ins  ex- 
ample, and,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
the  king,  surrendered  the  oonunandta 
Marshal  MacDonald.  For  this  serviee 
he  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Court.  Davoust  died  J  one  1,  18^. 
His  marriage  vrith  the  sister  of  Eogeae 
Beauhamais,  and  the  most  absidate  de- 
votion to  Napoleon,  procared  him  ad- 
vancement and  fortune.  Hts  laieBti 
were  not,  perhaps,  of  the  fint  class  hot 
he  vras  firm,  brave,  methodical,  pane 
vering,  and  obstinate— qoaliliea  wUch 
enabled  him  to  prevail  at  Aocntadi, 
even  after  he  had  been  deserted  by  Ber* 
nadotte,  and  left  vrith  a 
scarce  36,000  strong,  to  oppoae  the 
body  of  the  Prussian  aimy,  nadv  Ac 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  aoMMtntuig  to  ahoat 
68,000  men.  He  was  a  man  dopoak 
by  character  and  by  ambitioo,  of  a  hank 
unyielding  disposition,  and  even  capahk 
of  cruelty  if  lie  met  vrith  frarrtamr 
Davoust  left  two  daughters,  and  a  soa 
thirty  vears  of  age,  vriio  inherited  ^ 
rank  of  a  peer. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Davoof  f 
inhumanity  have  been  related: — M. 
Becker,  a  German  author,  and  eon- 
seller  of  the  court  of  Gotha,  was  aiitmsJ 
by  this  genenrs  ofders,  and  ihrowa  into 
a  dungeon  at  M^elnug.  The  Dakc 
of  Weimar  reclaimed  him ;  and, 
senting  that  M,  Bedter 
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innocent,  nquesCed  that  he  might  be 
released.  Marshal  Davoust  refused  the 
dake*8  request ;  ^*  And  besides,"  he 
added,  ^*  the  Germans  are  altogether  a 
stubborn  people,  and  they  will  hardly 
become  tame  and  docile,  until  I  have 
made  some  striking  examples,  by  hang- 
ing upon  one  tree  a  German  prince,  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  merchant,  as  a 
warning  to  the  rest."  But  it  is  at  Ham- 
burg that  the  character  of  Davoust 
was  displayed  in  its  true  colours.  The 
daughters  of  the  best  families  in  Ham- 
burg, were  compelled  by  this  marshal 
to  woriL  at  the  fortifications  among  com- 
mon labourers,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  embroidered  the  standard  of  the 
llanseatic  legion !  A  physician  of  this 
devoted  city,  well  known  as  a  man  of 
science,  ventured  to  appeal  to  Marshal 
Davoustf  when  he  haa  been  ordered  to 
quit  his  house,  vrithin  half  an  hour,  that 
it  might  be  converted  into  an  hospital ; 
he  represented  that  his  library,  his  phy- 
sical apparatus,  his  anatomical  collection, 
&c.,  could  not  possibly  be  removed  in 
so  short  a  time :  that  if  they  were  left 
they  would  be  destroyed  bv  the  soldiery; 
and  that  in  these  convulsed  times  he  had 
preserved  no  other  property. "  Property!" 
exclaimed  Marshal  Davoust:  —  "  how, 
sir  I  your  property  1  where  can  you 
have  property?'^  And  laying  hold  on  a 
button  01  his  coat,  he  pursued ;  **  Not 
even  this  button  can  be  called  your  pro- 
perty, it  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  You 
must  tum  out  of  vour  house  vrithin  half 
an  hour,  begone  I '  On  the  east  side  of 
Hamburg,  there  wa$  a  large  village 
called  Hamm,  where  many  of  the  mer- 
chants had  their  houses.  It  extended 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  strairiit 
line  from  the  outworks.  In  the  middle 
of  Decembn  Marshal  Davoust  issued 
an  order  that  forty  of  these  houses, 
reaching  as  far  the  church,  should  be 
buret,  and  their  ruins  levelled  to  the 
ground.  This  was  the  fourth  destruction 
of  the  same  kind  which  had  taken  place 
vrithin  a  fortnight,  the  plea  being,  that 
this  measure  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  £ight-and-fbrty  hours 
were  allowed,  or  rather  were  promised 
to  be  allowed,  the  inhabitants  for  re- 
moving their  property ;  for,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  many  of  these  houses  were 
filled  with  fugitives  and  their  goods. 
Before  thirty  hours  had  elapsedi  a  body 


of  French  pioneers,  with  their  fiiebraoda, 
burst  into  these  houses  in  the  night,  and 
in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  remonstrances  of  the 
mayor,  burnt  or  pillaged  whatever  they 
found.  The  mayor  upon  this  wrote  a 
letter  to  Davoust,  reminding  him  that  he 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise 
the  poor  suflferers  a  respite  of  forty-eight 
hours,  to  enable  them  to  remove  their 
goods,  and  informing  him  in  what  man- 
ner this  promise  had  been  disregarded. 
"  The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Hamm," 
said  he,  "  beseech  you  in  the   mo^t 

gressinff  manner,  to  inform  them  how 
ff  the  burning  of  their  houses  may  yet 
extend,  as  they  onljr  request  time  and 
notice  to  remove  their  emsts.  I  entreat 
to  be  fiivoured  vrith  a  word  of  consolation 
on  this  head,  that  I  may  communicate 
it  to  the  distressed  parishioners."  Ten 
days  after  this  letter  was  vnritten,  the 
mayor  received  a  verbal  message,  autho- 
rising him  to  announce  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hamm,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Marshal  Davoust  to  destroy 
any  more  of  their  houses.  Three  weeks 
had  hardly  elapsed,  before  this  Marshal 
Davoust  sent  an  order  to  set  fire  to 
every  remaining  house  in  Hamm  the 
same  evening ;  the  inhabitants  had  nei- 
ther means  nor  time  to  remove  their 
effects;  they  were  turned  out  into  the 
highvray  in  the  very  midst  of  vrinter, 
vrithout  shelter  and  without  bread ;  their 
houses  were  destroyed  in  their  sight,  and 
their  Airaitnre  consumed  as  fuel  for  the 
vratch-fires  of  the  French.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  season,  Mar- 
shal Davoust  turned  out  of  Hamburg 
all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  been 
bom  in  the  city,  and  all  who  were  not 
prorided  with  food  for  six  months;  by 
this  measure  30,000  were  driven  firom 
their  homes.  He  ordered  the  public 
hospitij,  for  the  insane  and  infirm,  to  be 
cleared  in  a  few  hours,  for  the  use  of 
his  army.  Nearly  four  hundred  patients 
of  both  sexes,  suffering  under  the  most 
deplorable  afflictions,  idiots  and  mad- 
men, the  blind  and  the  bed-ridden,  were 
driven  out  by  Davoust's  orders  into  the 
open  fields  in  the  midst  of  vrinter; 
they  were  exposed  to  hunger,  cold, 
and  a  misemble  death :— these  devoted 
wretches  were  driven  together  into  a 
field  covered  vrith  deep  snow.  <*  Their 
fits  of  convulsive  ktughter,"  says  a  Ger- 
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mao'writeTy ''  their  weeping,  their  cunes, 
and  th^  prayers,  were  alike  the  subject 
of  mockery  for  the  French,  and  more 
than  thirty  of  them  were  found  dead  in 
the  morning  1**  It  aopears  by  an  official 
statement,  that  the  losses  which  Mar- 
shal Davoust  occasioned  to  Uamburg 
and  its  environs,  amounted  to  thirteen 
millions  sterling;  that  he  reduced  the 
population  from  120,000  to  40,000; 
that  he  burnt  or  demolished  more  than 
1,500  houses;  and  that  in  the  depth- of 
a  German  winter,  he  turned  out  more 
than  1,600  lanulies,  whom  he  had 
plunderedof  every  thing,  to  beg  their 
bread! 


Tn  lover's  mBruaH. — borbobs  of  ih« 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

Wb  were  busily  discussing  (at  an  inn 
in  Toledo)  our  intended  route,  and  the 
usual  chances  of  the  road,  when  the  ab- 
rupt entrance  of  a  priest,  with  his  bold 
familiar  manner,  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him. 
The  landlord  seemed  nettled  at  his  not 
haling  pronounced  the  usual  benedic- 
tion of  peace  and  the  protection  of  the 
Viigin;  two  officers  of  the  garrison 
looked  as  if  they  could  have  eaten  him, 
or  dispatched  him  forthwith  as  a  spy ;  a 
one-legged  alguaxil  in  his  ugly  garb  of 
justice,  seemed  quite  ready  to  take  a 
a  charge,  and  the  lively,  ingenuous 
Isabel,  our  host's  eldest,  seemed  ec^ually 
perplexed  and  abashed  by  his  continued 
gatt.  **  Father,"  at  length  interposed 
the  master  of  the  house,  '*  albeit  ve  gave 
not  our  poor  abode  your  holy  blessing, 
it  may  be  you  will  not  forget  to  sav  a 
grace  over  the  best  meal  it  will  affiira ;" 
and  a  murmur  of  reproach  was  heard 
from  every  guest,  evidently  directed 
against  the  unsociable  intruder.  **  Soii !" 
returned  the  priest,  with  a  smtle  which 
seemed  to  excite  the  old  man's  ire, 
*'  cast  no  reflection  upon  any  member  of 
the  holy  church,  to  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
I  am  so  greatly  indebted."  There  was 
a  pause.  Our  host,  somewhat  excited, 
was  about  to  reply;  when  the  priest, 
uttering  a  round  Spanish  oath,  (namely, 
an  apostrophe,  to  all  the  saints)  said  in  a 
voice  that  made  us  jump,  **  What!  don't 
you  know  Andrew,  the  miller's  son?" 
and  throwing  off  his  sacred  habiliments 
the  same  moment,  he  stood  before  us  all 
in  the  shi^  of  a  stout  young  soldier. 


The  next,  he  was  in  the  anus  of  the  ^oh 
tle  Isabel,  who  had  failed  to  recogais 
her  lover  in  his  clerical  attire,  but  scRam- 
ing  out  the  instant  she  hemd  his  voice  ad- 
diessing  her  father,  she  would  have  ftSta, 
had  not  the  stout  trooper,  for  such  he 
was,  supported  her  amidst  a  tbousabd 
exclamations  and  recognitions,  nnn^ 
with  eager  enquiries,  firom  the  aslooiSKd 
Sancho  and  his  housdold.  "  Isahelka 
for  ever!"  cried  the  soldier,  agaiA  en- 
bracing  the  girl,  who  leaned  weeping  m 
his  IxMom;  ''I  love  the  cause  all  tk 
better  for  thv  namesake.  Yes;  badaoi 
love,  Isabel,  inspired  my  stupid  head 
with  a  stratagem  like  that,"  pointing  to 
the  priest's  dms,  *'  you  had  not  seen  lat 
here,  and  my  &tber  and  kb  mill  magbt 
have  gone  round  and  round  long  cmj^ 
without  finding  me.  How  is  old  Joscpfa, 
and  my  mother  Y*  he  canduded,  addreat- 
ing  the  landlord,  who  still  lodked  as  if 
he  bdield  a  ghost— -one  arm  stretdied  oet 
as  if  to  keep  Andrew  ofl^  with  his  eyt 
rivetted  on  tne  cast  canonicals,  as  mock 
as  to  say  there  lay  concealed  the  nd 
personage.  ''  Holy  mother  and  all  tbe 
samts  defend  us !''  he  cried;  "where  is 
the  priest— what  is  flus  ?"  proooonoed  in 
so  perplexed  a  tone,  as  at  once  to  patio 
flight  all  sentiment;  and  every  one,  not 
excepting  Andrew,  burst  into  a  hMid 
laugh  at  his  trulv  ludicrous  tone  and 
gesture.  <*  Not  so  &st!"  retorted  tbe  hort, 
'*  a  spirit  may  come  again,  and  hrn^ 
for  aught  I  kiww.  AvauntI  Andrew, 
and  leave  the  girl ;  for  vrert  thou  not 
taken,  shot,  and  buried  hj  the  Cariiits 
on  tbe  fifUi  of  May,  in  this  blessed  jm 
of  our  Lord?  Go  back  to  thy  quiet 
bed !"— «No,  I  am  sure  I  shall  act," 
replied  poor  Andrew,  looking  rather  rue- 
ful, while  there  was  a  fresh  la^gh  at  hk 
expense.  "  Besides,'*  be  added,  as  if 
afraid  of  countenanciog  the  idea  of  his 
death,  "I  have  had  no  bed  at  all, 
lately,  unless  you  call  the  bare  ground, 
or  a  dungeon,  a  quiet  bed :  but  I  dan*l 
like  such  quietness." — *^  Oh,  it  is  pjais 
Tou  are  a  dead  man,  or  ou^t  to  n^" 
interposed  one  of  the  officen;  ^  but  ii^ 
as  you  say,  you  are  alive,  tell  us  ham 
it  ts :  by  what  miracle  vrroug^t  by  the 
friar,  or  the  firiar's  dress,  you  escncd, 
and  ease  the  couscience  ofourpoor  aoit 
in  entertaining  you.*' — **  Do  you  call  hb 
reception  of  me  entertaining  r*  itftad 
Andrew.    ^Madrt  dt  Dim!  SaMo^ 
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-won't  you  give  me  your  hand?  I  am 
Andres  de  la  Mdinaytbe  ion  of  the  mil- 
ler; glad  to  see  me?''— <<By  all  the 
saints  and  Santa  Barbara  T*  eiolaimed 
the  old  man,  shaking  off  bis  doubts, ''  it 
is  he,  and  ndtber  a  ghost  nor  a  priest 
I  know  him  by  this  old  belt,  and  the 
miller's  pistol,  and  —  You  are  wel- 
come, Andrew,  my  bov  1"  The  recog- 
nition was  complete :  the  change  in  the 
old  man's  featnres  was  instantaneous; 
his  faee  beamed  with  jo?,  and  he  capered 
about  the  room  like  a  child ;  the  soldier's 
story  was  brief,  and  I  thought  he  seemed 
eager  to  dispatch  it,  and  our  host's  guests 
also,  if  his  eyes,  still  turning  towcuds 
the  delighted  Isabel,  were  to  be  believed. 
He  had  joined,  with  other  young  men 
whose  families  had  felt  the  weight  of  the 
aboluttonists'  hands  on  their  little  earn- 
ings, the  queen's  regiment — ^he  meant, 
doubtless,  that  called  La  Princeta — of 
Castile.  Worthy  of  its  name,  and  vying 
with  the  best,  it  had  fought  its  way  with 
deserved  repute,  and  been  present  in 
most  actions  which  had  terminated  hr 
vourably  for  the  government.  After  the 
pursuit  of  different  bands  in  the  interior, 
It  had  been  called  firom  the  Casdles  to 
support  the  new  lines  at  Ariaban,  Bilboa, 
and  San  Sebastian ;  and  whether  in  attack 
or  defence,  still  maintained,  according  to 
Andrew's  showing,  its  character  for 
steadiness  and  resolution.  In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  the  last-men- 
tioned place,  it  had  |»rtieularly  distin- 
guished itself,  emulating  the  best  re|;i- 
ments  of  the  British,  and  assisting  with 
equal  skill  and  courage  in  driving  back 
the  Cariists,  while  withdrawing  from 
the  attack  on  Fontarabia.  But  it  suf- 
fered severely;  and  it  was  then  that, 
receiving  the  brunt  of  the  Carlist  attack, 
some  few  men,  both  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  troops,  had  been  surrounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Among  these  was 
Andrew,  and  the  days  of  the  miller's 
son  were  numbered.  They  were  dragged 
forth  from  their  brief  imprisonment,  as 
fast  as  they  recovered  ana  were  able  to 
walk,  to  be  shot  by  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, in  pursuance  of  the  horrible 
decree  that  compels  a  brother  soldier  to 
steep  his  bands  in  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunate captive.  It  was  thus  felt  in 
its  most  revolting  colours,  when,  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  in  this  instance — 
and  we  heard  equal  atrocities  averred  on 


both  sides— the  wretched  men  were 
commanded  to  fire  upon  each  other. 
Iliey  were  drawn  forth  in  ranks,  the  few 
English  and  Spanish  opposite  to  each 
other ;  and  the  scene  that  followed,  as 
described  by  the  youthful  soldier,  whose 
features  seemed  to  resume  the  expression 
of  horror  Uiey  must  then  have  exhibited, 
was  at  once  pathetic  and  terrible,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  stem  and  memorable  re- 
buke of  the  ferocious  policy,  which 
tramples  on  the  last  feelings  of  humanity 
in  the  heart  of  a  fallen  foe.  The  Carlist 
colonel,  who  gave  the  first  order  to  fire, 
himself  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  Enalish- 
man,  whose  countrymen  he  had  dared 
to  think  would,  under  the  £ear  of  death, 
commit  so  truly  fratricidal  an  act.  A 
groan  of  indignation  alone  responded 
to  the  command ;  they  threw  awav  the 
instruments  of  death,  and  the  Carlist 
officer  advancing,  cried  out  that  "  the 
English  were  all  cowards,  and  quailed 
before  the  face  of  death."  The  foul 
aspersion  was  repc^ed  by  an  English 
officer  in  the  service  of  Don  Carlos, 
who,  drawing  his  sword,  gave  the  Spani- 
ard the  retort  tm-courteous.  They  de- 
cided the  matter  on  the  spot,  and  the 
Spanish  Carlist  measurea  his  length 
upon  the  ground.  Such  was  the  efmct 
produced  by  this  well-merited  chastise- 
ment, that  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to 
pursue  the  work  of  slaughter  on  the 
spot ;  and  among  the  survivors  till  ano- 
ther day  was  Uie  son  of  the  miller,  who 
was  marched  back  to  his  old  quarters. 
So  strangely  fortunate  as  he  had  thus 
been,  visions  of  escape  began  to  float 
before  Andrew's  imagination;  and  it 
was  then  he  first  conceived  the  plan  ha 
so  sucocesfully  put  in  play.  Not  even 
a  Christine  soldier  Is  consigned  to  death 
without  the  pious  support  of  absolution 
at  his  last  hour :  one  of  the  good  fathers 
came  to  administer  this  CQof  comfort  to 
poor  Andrew,  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  when  the  men  before  respited  were 
again  to  confront  the  horrors  of  such  a 
doom.  But  Andrew  had  other  business 
in  hand;  he  was  a  lover,  and  Spanish 
love,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
fertile  in  itoexpedienU.  After  confessing 
his  sins,  receiving  absolution  and  conso- 
lation, which  served  to.  encourage  him, 
just  as  the  good  fiuher  rose  to  retire,  the 
desperate  lover  seized,  gag^,  and  strip- 
ped his  confessor;  and  leaving  him  bound 
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uner  to  keep  &e  pencei  assumed  his 
ghostly  habiliments,  and  pissed  quite 
unsuspected  through   Ae  guards,  tiie 
Carlist  Camp,  the  military  lines,  the 
whole  distance  from  Hemani — for  who 
would  stop  a  priest  on  amission  of  peace 
and  love  ?  for  such  it  was— dli  he  reached 
the  castle  at  Toledo.    Before  we  took 
our  leafe,  the  old  miller  and  half  the 
ne%hbourhood  flocked  in,  bringing  a 
Tast  accession  of  business  to  the  g^od 
host  and  his  daughters,  all  eager  to  be- 
hold the  living  evidence  of  a  modem 
mirade,  so  happily  wrotuht  by  a  Spa- 
nish firiar — surpassiiu^  the  exploits  of 
Friar  Gerund  himsel^-even  against  his 
will.    Love,  rejoicings,  and  preparations 
for  the  marriaee,  vnth  the  prospect  of 
being  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Grand  Vicar  instead  of  that  of  the  Car- 
lists,  were  now  the  prevailing  topics, 
occasionally  mixed  with  recollections  of 
past  perils  and  adventures,  not  the  less 
feelingly  dwelt  upon  from  their  marked 
contrast  with  the  passing  hours.    We 
observed  he  was  oAen  moved  even  to 
tears  when  describing  the  fiiU  of  his 
comrades,  his  boyish  companions,  who 
had  died  in  the  open  field,  or  satiated 
the  vengeance  of  this  sanguinary  civil 
conflict.     In  some  of  the  many  fierce 
encounters  on  the  borden  of  New  Cas- 
tile, he  witnessed  more  than  one  incident 
truly  distressing,  vet  indeed  of  no  rare 
occurrence— the  death  of  relatives  by 
each  others*  hands  in  the  rage  of  battle ; 
and  worse,  that  of  witnessing  their  cold- 
blooded slaughter  after  the  action.    A 
father  was  shot  by  his  own  son,  and 
himself  fell  mortally  wounded;   both 
were  found  lying  near  each  other  on  the 
field  of  batUe,  and  died  struck  with 
horror  and  remorse,  feebly  pronouncing 
those  endearing  terms,  <<  My  fiitherT' — 
"  My  son !  my  son  1"   sounds  he  de- 
scribed  as  the  roost  heart-rending  that 
ever  smote  upon  his  ear.    What  a  war  1 
and  what,  indeed,  is  all  war,  but  a  series 
of  continual  horrors  and  miseries,  sus- 
ceptible of  so  little  mitigation  at  the  hest, 
that  to  add  fresh  gall  to  the  overflowing 
cup  of  bitterness,  would  seem  to  call 
forth  all  the  malignant  energies  inherent 
in  the  heart  of  a  fiend.    It  was  then  I 
first  became  sensible  of  the  true  noble- 
ness, the  truth  and  morel  force,  of  a 
reply  ascribed  to  the  greatest  commander 
of  hrs  age,  when  asked  by  some  thought-  I 


less  oiealoie  whedicr  ^  A  gnttridoy 
was  not  a  very  glorious  thing?*'  <<Oae 
of  the  greatest  calamities,  neit  to  i 
defeat,  which  can  befel  humaDi^r  u 
answer  which  evinces  at  oaoe  an  en- 
lightened and  magnanimous  mind. 


MrKtKG. 


In  the  siege  of  Toumay,  which, aficr 
twenty-one  days,  surrendered  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Maribovougfa  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene, mining  was  resorted  to  by  both 
the  besiegen  and  the  besieged,  sod  tbe 
consequences  were  often  dindib].  He 
English  minera  often  met  and  fought 
vritn  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  sometimes 
the  troops,  mistaking  friends  for  fo»» 
killed  thdr  fellow-soldiers:  somedmes 
whole  companies  entered  the  mine)  it 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  ready 
primed  for  explosion.    Th^  were  ofifo 
mundated  vrith  water,  suffocated  ^^ 
smoke,  or  buried  alive  in  the  caTttks 
and  left  to  perish  ;  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions,  whole  battalions  were  htoim  ioio 
the  air,  and  their  limbs  scatlned  to  i 
distance,  like  lava  from  a  volcano.  One 
day  M.  de  Surville  made  a  laliy,  anl 
drove  the  besiegers,  from  a  post  ib^  bad 
taken ;  but.  being  repulsed,  and  one 
hundred  ana  fifty  men  navii^  taken  pos- 
session of  the  lodgment,  tbe  eneoy 
sprung  a  mine,  blew  them  all  into  tk 
air,  and  overturned  all  the  gabions..  Od 
a  subsequent  day,  an  inhabitant  of  Tour- 
na^  went  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarlf ,  vA 
offered  to  discover  one  of  the  princiial 
mines  of  the  citadel,  on  condition  thai 
he  would  make  him  head  gaoler  of  all 
the  prisons  in  Touroay :  this  was  sgmd 
to,  and  the  man  performed  what  be  bad 
undertaken ;  so  ttiat  three  hundred  men 
were   posted  in  the  mine,  and  etgbt 
hundred  in  the  town  ditch  lo  w^y^ 
them ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
M.  de  Megrigny  sprung  two  mines,  one 
immediately  under  the  large  inioe,  io 
which  all  the  three  hundred  men^before 
mentioned,  were  stifled ;  the  otber  threw 
up  part  of  the  ditch,  and  buried  a  ho- 
drea  men. 
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MILITARY  EXECUTION  IN  SPAIN. 


TuE  following  mililaiy  execulioD  re- 
eeadj  toiA  place  at  Sonaossa  :— 

The  culpnt  was  a  soldier  o(  the  5th 
'battalion  of  the  regiment  Del  Infante, 
named  I>oo  Mainar.  He  had  not  only 
deserted  to  ihe  rebels,  but  in  a  late  sortie 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  ganiiOD  and 
□aiionat  guards  of  Saragoua,  he  had 
shotacominaQdaDlofoaeoflbaQuMD't 
regiment.    He  naa  taken  on  the  above 


The  place  appoinied  for  the  execution 
is  callea  £1  Campo  del  Sepulcro,  a  large 
■pace,  a  ihort  distance  beyond  the  city 
gates.  At  four  in  (he  aflemoon  the  bat- 
talion to  which  the  deserter  belonged 
(and  which  is  in  garrison  here),  a  pic- 
quet  of  infonlry  of  the  national  guard, 
another  of  the  cavolry  belonging  lo  the 
same,  a  detachment  of  the  field  of  WtiU 
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ler;  brigade  and  of  the  nadonal  guard 
artillery,  and  fifty  laneen  of  the  4th 
regiment,  were  drown  up  in  the  Campo 
del  Sepulcro,  at  one  angle  of  which  there 
was  a  tiled  abed,  its  blank  wall  facing 
the  troops.  At  a  short  distance  from 
this  wall  there  was  a  post  driven  into 
the  ground,  its  height  being  about  six 
feet ;  and  at  a  fool  or  so  from  the  ground 
a  narrow  seat  jutted  out  from  the  post; 
on  examining  which,  prerious  lo  the  exfr- 
cution,  I  perceived  t^iree  musket  balls 
driven  in,  which  had  evidently  travened 
the  body  of  some  malefaclor. 

The  concourse  of  persons  was  not 
very  great;  there  was  a  considerable 
poraon  of  women  and  boys,  The  Cam- 
po de  Sepulcro  is  paved  all  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  treading  out  the  corn  goth. 
»ea  ia  fion  the  neighboaiing  fields. 
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There  weie  sevenl  dfcakr  heapt  of  bean 
straw  ready  placed  for  being  trodden 
out;  some  oft  them  were  dooe  to  the 
soQt  where  the  man  was  to  be  shot ;  and 
thm  were  great  Bumben  of  boys  al  qm 
moment  examining  the  fatal  seat*  asd 
the  next  tumbling  head  over  heels  on 
the  bean-straw,  covering  each  other  with 
it,  latching  and  leaping  with  as  much 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  aotion  as  tbofigh^ 
they  were  amusing  themselves  until  the 
expected  arrival  of  PunchinellO|  or  anj 
other  puppet  dressed  oul  for  their  di- 
version. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  pri- 
soner, a  soldier  was  to  be  seen  winning 
his  way  among  the  crowd,  rin^ng  a 
little  bell  with  one  hand,  whilst  m  the 
other  he  held  a  silver  plate;  he  was 
odleeting  money  itom  the  bystandeie  to 
pay  for  masses  rar  the  renoae  of  the  soul 
abont  to  be  separated  nom  its  earthly 
tenement* 

Soon  the  sound  of  the  funeral  drum 
was  heard ;  and  the  melancholy  prooet- 
sion  approached.  It  passed  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  troops  drawn  up,  and 
entered  the  Campo  del  Sepulcro  at  an 
open  place  between  the  cavalry  and  in< 
fantry. 

Accompanied  by  some  superior  offi- 
cers I  approached  at  this  moment. 

First  came  twelve  members  of  a  ka^ 
mandad^  or  brotherhood,  one  of  whose 
charitable  duties  it  is  to  receive  and 
convey,  with  decency,  to  the  gmve,  the 
bodies  of  all  who,  by  senteoce  of  the  law) 
forfeit  their  lives  in  expiation  of  their 
crimes*  The  costume  of  these  brethren 
consists  of  a  long  gown,  or  robe,  of 
glased  black  stuff,  tied  round  the  middle 
with  a  coTd  of  the  same  hue;  their 
heads  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  cowl, 
from  which  there  ftdls  down  behind,  as 
low  as  the  waist,  a  triangular  piece  of 
the  same  glossy  black  stuff  as  that  of 
which  the  gown  is  composed ;  these  ap- 
pendages are  crimped  up  in  half-open 
horizontal  rows,  so  that,  as  the  wearers 
moved  slowly  along,  th^  sprung  up  and 
down^  producing  an  effect  which,  were 
not  the  occasions  so  solemn  on  which 
these  elastic  lappets  are  displayed,  would 
be  ludicrous :  each  brother  held  a  large 
waxen  torch,  lighted,  in  his  hand. 

Immediately  afterwards  came  an  eo. 
desiastic,  carrying  a  large  crucifix ;  the 
wounds  and  flagellated  back  of  the  Savi- 


our were  piomiiieiitly  marked.  Ckm 
to  the  bearer  of  the  cross  wm  die  pri- 
soner, attended  on  eadi  fide  by  a  miii. 
tary  chaplain.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
eif^kMcUtwes^.  He  vaose^  open,  a 
gmen  milttaiy  jacket,  ooaxae  wliiit  trov- 
sers.  aipargtttat^  or  sandals,  oo  lib  feet; 
his  head  vras  covered  with  n  foffagiof- 
cap.  His  hands  weie  tied  belore  him, 
dMpedtogelhef,  i|S  it  were;  and  fixed 
between  them  was  a  small  crucifix.  The 
chaplains  were  uncovered.  Hie  proces- 
sion was  dosed  by  a  few  soldieES  as  a 
guard. 

The  6ountenanoe  of  the  cnlpiit  was 
not  prepossessing ;  the  cokyar  of  his  face 
was  a  dark  yellow ;  he  waa  perfeclly  col> 
lected,  aud  kept  pace  with  the  beating 
of  the  funeral  drum.  The  diaplauis 
were  constantly  addressing  short  sen- 
tences to  him  in  under  tooes^  and  bjr 
the  numment  of  his  lips,  he  was  aaldog 
responses ;  ever  and  anon  tiie  laiie  cru- 
cifix, which  waa  carried  in  ftoatof  him, 
was  lowered  by  the  eeokaiaatic  isho  boR 
it,  so  thai  the  penitent  might  kks  the 
hands,  side,  ana  feet,  which  he  did  mtk 
apparent  leverenoe.  Wh»i  the  proees* 
sion  arrived  in  front  of  the  regiment  h> 
which  Mainar  had  belonged,  he  was  in- 
structed to  kneel  down  wnilat  the  town- 
major  of  SaragosM  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tence. 

The  pai^  now  moved  across  the 
Campo  del  Sepulcro,  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  place  of  execution.  As  it  appfoaehei 
the  chaplains  were  more  ardent  in  their 
attentions.  The  responses  of  the  uoiiv- 
tunate  man  were  uttered  in  a  kmd  and 
firm  voice.  At  last  the  Ingubrioos 
brethren,  who  had  till  now  nreoeded  the 
soldier,  separated  to  the  lignt  and  left; 
and  he  saw  before  him,  vrithin  a  few 
feet,  tiie  fktal  seat  above  described. 
Neither  his  countenance  nor  his  manner 
changed  at  this  awful  sight  in  the  d^ht- 
est  degree.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
vras  led  to  the  place  by  one  of  tne  clttt>- 
lains,  who  sat  down  on  the  low  bem^, 
whilst  the  soldier  kqelt  before  him .  Tbey 
communed  together  for  a  (bw  minutes : 
the  manner  of  the  chaplain  (a  youog 
man)  was  affectionate  aind  impressive ; 
at  one  time  he  took  off  the  soldier*s  cap, 
and  placing  his  hands  upon  his  head, 
aopeared  to  be  blessing  or  absolving  him, 
after  confession  and  contrition. 

Atjlength  the  diaplain  rose,  and  the 
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foUter  oocupied  hii  Blaoe*  Hk  ubib 
and  body  were  fHoog^y  tied  lo  the  poet 
behiad  ttie  bench ;  end  whilnl  thus  eit* 
ting,  he  celled  out  in  a  loud  and  per^ 
feray  imtramttloue  TOice,  Om^tmerm  del 
bmiaU&nf  me  perdomM  ?*-'  Comrades  of 
the  ifgimeDt,  do  ye  pafdon  me?*  No 
aaswcicd  wee  returned.  The  battalion 
of  the  regiment  mm  too  lar  off  for  the 
■Ma  to  hear.  He  repeated  the  auestioa 
— itill  no  answer;  but  the  Christian 
diaplaia  spoke  to  him,  and  no  donbt 
satisBed  his  mind.  A  new  white  hand* 
kacfaief  was  now  tied  over  his  ejres  and 
face,  and|  when  this  was  dooci  one  of  the 
lAaDlatuB,  who  had  retired  about  two 
ymMf  prononnoed  the  creed  in  a  loud 
voice,  mid  in  short  sentences,  whidi  was 
firmly  lespoodad  by  the  penitent  sinner, 
now  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  llie^ecl 
was  most  solemn,  singular,  and  afieot- 
ing.  The  voice  of  the  robust  young  roan 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  a  corpse,  pro- 
ceeding fiom  under  the  white  handacr* 
(Jiief;  the  black  brethien,  with  their 
lighted  tapers,  standing  to  itie  right  and 
left;  the  chaplains  jpetmming  their  last 
duty;  the  solemn  suenoe  which  reigned 
around,  and  jast  as  the  creed  was  fiaished 
the  qoiet  approach  of  eight  soldiers  (be- 
lonanig  to  the  deserter's  own  regiment), 
un<Kr  the  command  of  mi  ofliccr  all 
this,  I  say,  was  impoemg  and  afiecting. 
The  sotdiers  were  drawn  up  in  two  ranks, 
four  in  each.  The  endo  neing  finished, 
and  every  one  having  retired  fiom  the 
soldier^s  side^hii  breast  having  been 
previously  bared  •^  the  chapUdn,  who 
stood  b^  the  olftcer»  in  a  dear  and  ele* 
vatedvoioe,abSolved  the  prisoner.  Whilst 
this  shoit  office  was  performed,  the  four 
soMiem  in  the  front  rank  were  ordered 
by  the  officer  to  *  make  ready  and  pre* 
sent ;'  as  the  chaplain  uttered  the  last 
word,  the  officer  said  ^  File  r  and  in  a 
second,  the  soldier's  breast  was  pierced 
with  four  musket  balls.  He  fdl  dead 
without  a  groan. 

The  members  of  the  Hermanded  per* 
formed  their  dMffitable  office :  a  small 
black-coiiered  cart,  vrith  the  sculUbones 
painted  on  the  panels,  slowly  came 
forth  from  the  sheo ;  the  body  was  placed 
in  it,  and  conveyed  to  the  cemetery.  The 
troops  were  marched  off,  the  crowd  dis- 
pened,  the  bovs  renewed  their  gambolsi 
and  I  walked  slowly  to  my  inO|  lumi- 
xatfog  ott  Ml  I M  witMssed^ 


CAPCilV  OUKBT,  AHn  ayBCDOnS  OF 
THE  BATILB  OP  TBAf  A1GA&. 

Caftazn  Cumby  joined  the  Belleio 
phon,  as  first-lieutenant,  and  bore  an« 
importaat  part  in  the  battle  of  Tni&lgar 
Under  droumstaooes  somewhat  remark- 
able, he  was  the  first  person  in  the  fleet 
to  dHoover  the  signal  nom  the  in-shore 
squadron  that  toe  enemy's  ships  were 
getting  under  weigh.  Eariy  in  tte  ibr»- 
noon  of  the  19th  of  October,  Loid 
Ndon  invited  the  captain  of  the  Bdlero- 
phon,  and  othen  of  the  fleet,  by  signal, 
to  dine;  which  being  answered  in  the 
affirmatifc,  that  ship's  signal  was  made 
to  dose  the  admiral.  While  endeavour^ 
ing  to  do  so,  being  the  fourth  ship  in  the 
line  astern  of  the  Roval  Sovereign,  Lieu- 
tenant Cumbv  made  out,  to  his  own 
aatisfaetion»  the  numerical  signal,  370, 
signifying,  '*The  enemy's  8hi|»  are 
coming  out  of  port,''  or,  **  getting  under 
weigh.^'  This  was  flyiag  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Mars,  74,  but  at  so  great  a 
distsnce^  that  the  top-gallant  masts  only 
of  that  vessel  were  visible  abl>ve  the  ho-* 
rison.  He  iaunedialely  reported  hb 
discoveiy  to  Captain  Cooke,  requesting 
liiffl  to  repeat  it  to  the  oommander»in* 
chief,  but  that  officer,  afiaid  of  erring  in 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  unless 
he  oould  make  out  the  odours  himself, 
declined  compliance.  Again  Mr.  Cumby 
levelled  hk  glass,  and  again  assured  his 
captain  he  was  certain  of  his  own  accu- 
racy. *"  Wdl,''  repUed  the  latter,  '<  if 
you  can  find  any  one  on  board  to  con 
firm  your  opinion,  I  will  repeat  the  sig- 
nal at  all  haards."  To  the  great  morU- 
fioation  of  the  lieutenant,  no  other  person 
could  do  so,  nor  were  the  other  ships 
more  sharp-sighted.  He  then  said,  con- 
fident he  vras  right,  *'  She  will  soon  make 
the  diiimU  signal.  No.  370;''  and  had 
scarcely  made  the  predictioD,  when  it 
was  fulfilled,  which  being  by  a  ball,  flag 
and  pendant,  differently  disposed  at  di£ 
ftrnnt  malt  heads,  left  no  further  doubt 
of  its  purport ;  but  before  they  could 
report  this  to  the  admiral,  the  Viotorr 
answered  it  herself.  <<  We  thus  lost,^' 
said  lieutenant  Cumby  to  his  friends, 
"  as  much  to  die  regret  of  Captain  Cooke 
as  myself,  the  opportonity  of  the  Belle- 
rophon  being  the  first  to  oommunicato 
the  deU^nl  intelligence  to  the  admi- 
ral.''   Dnriag  tht  laundar  of  thai 
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and  the  following  day  ft&d  night  the 
chace  continued,  without  the  fleet  dis- 
tiaguishiug  the  enemy,  although  the 
frigate  kept  them  in  sight.  Ex&usted 
by  constant  fatigue  on  deck  during  this 
anxious  period,  Mr.  Cumby  had  thrown 
himself  down  for  an  hour ;  when  about 
half-past  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  master,  Mr.  Overton,  aroused 
him  with,  "  Cumby,  my  boy,  turn  out, 
here  they  are  all  ready  for  us :  three-and- 
thirty  sful  of  the  line  under  our  lee,  and 
evidently  disposed  to  await  an  attack." 
He  ip^Rg  nom  his  cot,  threw  himself 
on  his  kwnea  beside  it,  and  breathed  the 
following  short  prayer  to  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, WAV,  ^he  hoped  would  grant  a 
glorious  victoty  (o  his  country;  and 
that  however  Almighty  wisdom  might 
dispose  of  him,  whether  to  live  or  whether 
to  die,  he  beeged  his  blessing  and  pro- 
tection upon  his  dear  wife  and  children." 
He  felt  afterwards  a  pride  in  knowing 
that  thefie  were  nearly  the  words  of 
Nelson  hioi^df  on  the  same  occasion. 
About  eight  oxiocic,  when  at  breaklast 
with  Captain  Cooke,  the  latter  put  into 
his  hanas  the  private  memorandum  of 
Lord  Nelson  to  the  respective  captains, 
as  to  the  mani^ment  of  their  ships  in 
^e  action,  saying, «  This  you  ought  to 
see,  in  case  I  should  be  bowled  out  J' 
"  But  the  same  shot,  or  another,  may 
also  bowl  ME  ^nit/'  was  the  reply ; .  and 
he  suggested—- what  was  immediately 
done — that  the  master,  the  third  officer 
in  rank  on  the  quarter-deck,  should 
also  read  the  oider.  Of  the  three  who 
carried  the  knowledge  of  this  private 
order  into  the  action.  Lieutenant  Oumby 
alone  brought  it  out.  The  battle  was 
commenced  by  the  Royal  Sovereign,  at 
ten  minutes  past  twelve.  At  twen^ 
minutes  past  twelve  the  Bellerophon 
opened  her  fire ;  and,  at  half-past  twelve, 
she  broke  through  the  enemy's  line, 
astern  of  the  Spanish  two^Kieoker,  Mo- 
narca,  into  whom,  from  the  lightness  of 
the  wind,  she  had  time  to  fire  three 
raking  broadsides  before  luffing  up  un- 
der her  lee,  and  engaging  at  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns,  by  which  the  hanging-maga- 
zine of  the  enemy  was  blown  up^  and 
she,  in  consequence,  was  speedily  cap- 
tured. In  hauling  up  to  leeward  of  the 
Monarca,  the  Bellerophon  ran  on  board 
of  another  opponent,  the  top-gallant- 
— -«-  only  of  which  were  visible  above 


die  dense  smoke  that  env^doped  every 
object.  This  proved  to  be  m  French 
L'Aigle,  crowded  with  troops,  the  nms- 
ketry  of  which  fearfully  swept  the  poop, 
quailer-dedr,  and  tbraoastle  of  the  B^ 
lerophon.  At  this  moment 
Cumby  vrms  ordered  by  Us 
low  to  explain  to  the  offioen 
ing  the  lower  deck  the  sitnatioB  of  their 
new  opponent,  with  orders  to  levd  their 
fire  chiefly  at  her.  On  his  return,  he 
was  met  b3r  a  quarter-master  oonaing  to 
acouaint  him  that  Captain  Cooke  was 
badly  wounded,  or,  as  be  bdioeJ,  dead ; 
and,  on  his  readnng  the  qoarter'deck, 
not  more  than  fifteen  men  were  left  alive 
and  unhurt.  To  oounlerbelanoe  this 
superiority  above,  so  tremendous  was 
the  fire  from  the  English  ship  bdow,  that 
the  French  vras  fairly  driven  fmn  their 
guns,  and  the  L' Aigle  diortly  aftenrvds 
struck  lo  the  Defiance. 

On  going  round  lo  see  all  ''dear  fsr 
action,''  before  the  affray  oommenoed, 
the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Cumby  was 
drawn  to  the  guns  of  the  lower  deck, 
which  had  chalked  upon  them, "  Vktatj 
or  Death,''  intimating  the  spirit  that  in- 
fluenced all  on  board.  Thrioe  daring 
the  batde  was  the  Bellerophon  on  fire; 
but  so  quietly  was  the  fire  eztinginhcd, 
that  scMoely  any  of  the  crew  knew  of 
the  fisct.  Tbe  gunner  on  one  oocasioB, 
finding  his  store-room  on  fire,  went  np 
<iuietly  to  the  lienlenant,  and  reqoerted, 
in  a  vrhisper,  a  few  hands,  with  vHnse 
assistance  he  overcame  this  Ibrmidahip 
danger,  without  aiiy  but  those  engaged 
in  the  business  being  aware  of  it.  fimr 
the  ouarter-deck  kulder  Lieut.  Cmnby 
met  Ci^tain  Hereyss,  of  the  marines, 
woundea,  to  whom  he  ezpreased,  feel- 
ingly, his  regret ;  when  the  fpallant  sol- 
dier exclaimed,  with  cheerfulness,  **  Tts 
only  a  scratch,  and  I  shall  have  to  apo- 
logise to  you  by  and  bye  for  quittcngtlie 
deck  on  so  trivial  an  occasion."  This 
trivial  occasion  vras  to  have  his  arm  asi- 
putated !  A  youth  of  fourteen,  as  mid- 
shipman,  named  Pearson,  vrhose  fiist 
cruize  to  sea  was  on  this  oooasion,  being 
stationed  on  the  quarter-dedL,  rsa  to  as- 
sist Captain  Cooke  when  he  snw  him 
fall;*  but  on  reaching  him  was  himself 
struck  down  by  a  splinter.  While  in 
course  of  being  earned  below,  he  was 
observed  by  Lieutenant  Cumby,  who 
addressed  to  him  a  lew  woids  of  cn< 
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<:<Ningein«Dt— ^That  they  wmild  both 
liave  pleasure  in  talking  of  thai  day's 
'work  nfty  years  hence;"  the  boy  smiled. 
Three  days  after^  on  the  drums  again 
'beating  to  quarten,  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons observed  by,  now  Captain,  Cumby, 
^wras  this  boy,  dragging,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  one  leg  uker  another  to  resume 
his  station,  and  when  recommended  to 
go  below,  cried  out,  ''  I  had  rather  stay 
at  my  quarters,  sir,  if  you  please. 
**  Then  you  shall  nol  go  below,''  said  his 
gallant  commander;  *'ifyou  live,  you'll 
be  an  honour  to  the  profession."  Ue 
did  not  survive  to  attain  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  but  was  cut  off  afterwards  by 
a  fever. 


A   DOOMED  MAN. 

**  As  we've  got  upon  the  subject,"  in- 
terposed one  whose  shattered  frame  gave 
evidence  of  no  ordinary  service,  *^  I  will 
try  my  hand  at  a  yam  too.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  will  go  beyond,  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  come  up  to  yours ;  but 
this  I  p^ectly  recollect,  that  never  did 
man  suffer  amid  such  a  universal  lamen- 
tation, as  the  poor  fellow  whose  &te  I 
am  going  to  describe.  The  regiment  to 
which  1  belonged  vras  quartered,  in  the 
year  1812,  at  Zante^  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  It  vras  the  custom  of  the  gar* 
rison  then  to  furnish  out*lying  pickets^ 
whjdi  relieved  one  another  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  posts  which 
were  distant  from  the  city  about  five 
miles.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  pickets  when  an  enemy  is  in  front,  by 
us  they  were  regarded  as  mere  relax- 
ations. The  men  told  off  for  that  duty 
escaped,  what  all  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
had,  a  tedious  drill  of  Ave  or  six  hours' 
continuance ;  and  all  of  us  looked  for- 
ward to  the  season  when  our  turn  should 
come,  as  school-boys  anticipate  a  holi- 
day. You  have  both  alluded  to  the 
prevalentoffence  of  that  period,  drinking. 
We  were  not  more  free  from  it  than 
other  corps,  though  our  commanding- 
officer  used  every  possible  exertion  to 
repress  it.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  was 
*-I  wish  I  could  add,  that  it  is  no  longer 
is — the  British  soldier's  vice ;  the  cor- 
rection of  which  would  render  him,  what 
no  soldier  yet  ever  was,  or  probably  ever 
vfill  be,  quite  perfect.  But  I  have  no 
concern  with  that  matter  at  pieeeat  ^  let 


me  tdl  my  stoiy.  In  our  grenadier 
company  there  was  a  man  caued  Jem 
Coras,  a  tall,  strapping,  powerful  fellow 
—somewhat  given  to  drinking,  to  be 
sure,  but  no  sot,  and  never,  as  fiur  as  I 
know,  incapable  of  doing  his  duty.  It 
vras  his  turn,  as  well  as  mine,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  go  upon  picket,  and  we  fell 
in,  as  usual,  for  inspection.  Jem  had 
acted  imprudently  that  morning.  He 
had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  aquardente^ 
just  enough  to  make  his  fece  red,  but 
not  sufficient  to  unsettle  him ;  and  the 
seijeant  who  inspected  us  happening  to 
be  a  taught  hand,  Jem's  imprudence  did 
not  escape  him.  'You  are  drunk! 
Corns,'  was  the  seijeant's  address ;  *  you 
are  not  fit  for  picket;  you  must  fell  to 
the  lear.^  Now,  Jem  felt  that  he  was 
not  unfit  for  picket,  though  the  fatigue 
of  a  field-day  might  have  possibly  upset 
him ;  so  he  denied  the  cha^  as  pefemp- 
torily  as  it  vras  advanced,  and  hesitated 
to  obey  the  order.  Tlie  seijeant  most 
imfHToperly  struck  him  vfith  his  cane.  I 
saw  Jem's  cheek  flush  to  a  deep  colour, 
but  he  said  not  a  vroid.  Ue  quitted  his 
place  in  die  fhmt  rank,  and  retired  be- 
nind  the  line.  All  this  occurred  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  who  came  up, 
however,  immediately  afterwards,  and 
demanded,  as  usual,  whether  every  thing 
was  right-.whether  the  party  was  com- 
plete, and  the  men  sober  ?  '  All  sober, 
sir,'  replied  the  seneant,  *  except  Corns ; 
he  is  drunk,  and  I  made  him  fell  out.' 
'  Hulloa,  Corns  I'  cried  the  officer, '  how 
is  this  ?  how  come  you  to  be  drunk  upon 
such  an  occanon  as  this  V  '  I  am  not 
drunk,  sir,'  answered  Corns ;  ^I  don't 
deny  Uiat  I  have  taken  a  glass,  but  I  am 
quite  fit  for  picket,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  take  away  my  turn.'  '  Silence  1 
sir,'  exclaimed  the  officer, '  or  I  will  send 
you  to  the  guard-house.'  Now,  you 
must  know,  that  this  officer  was  a  veiy 
sharp  handed  Jem  did  not  particularly 
like  him.  They  had  never,  indeed  had 
vrords  before,  because  he  vras  not  of  our 
company ;  but  it  was  known  to  us  all 
that  he  was  very  free  in  dealing  his  blows 
about,  and  that  he  had  even  cut  one  man 
in  the  calf  of  the  1^  with  his  sword. 
Uad  Jem  been  without  his  glass,  the 
ciicumstance  vrould  have  either  not  oc- 
curred to  him  at  all,  or  having  done  so, 
it  would  have  produced  no  effect  upon 
hisfeelingi;  for  Coma  was  a  good  sol- 
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dkr,  90fif  on  eonunon  ooamoiiSy  paHi* 
oulariy  oiTil.  But  to-diy  Iw  wis  just  w 
&r  bMkk  liimaelf  ai  to  be  ripe  for  a  dii- 
putei  DO  mnttsr  who  lh«  party  atight  be 
which  should  aeen  to  pfovoke  it.  He 
aocordinglj  repealed  his  denial  of  the 
charae  bcwigfal  against  him,  aad  leile- 
rated  his  desuna  to  be  sent  with  his 
eoiarades  to  the  outpost  The  officer 
could  not  endure  this  s  he»  too»  got  into 
a  passion,  and  Jem  was  ordered  into 
eonfiuenent*  Had  the  officer  permitted 
the  thing  to  drop  here,  as  almost  any 
other  person  in  his  satoation  would  have 
done,  no  great  harm  wontd  have  eome 
out  <^  it.  Jem  would  have  been  tried 
by  a  court-martiali  douHtleesi  and  recei- 
ved his  punishment*  But  punishment 
for  suoh  ofiencesy  as  jfou  aU  knowy  never 
degrades  a  soldier  ra  Ike  qfes  of  his 
comrades ;  degradation  being  the  conse* 
qnenoe  d  n  degiading  crime,  bj  no 
means  a  fhult  ivfieh  is  purely  mihtary^ 
The  officer  was  n  hotpheaded  man  |  aiid 
perceiving  that  Jem  oonUnued  to  remon- 
strate anacomphun  when  aiven  in  charge 
to  n  corporal's  party»  he  nad  the  enoes- 
sive  imprudence  to  draw  his  sword  and 
to  walk  after  him*  '  If  I  hear  jrou  speak 
another  word,  you  raaoal,'  tined  he,  *  I 
will  cut  you  down  V  Jem  was  already 
on  the  verge  of  madnem,  and  the  threat 
thus  uttered  carried  him  beyond  it  He 
bad  his  musket,  vrith  the  bavonet  fixed, 
in  his  hands,  mid  toning  sharp  round, 
he  brought  it  to  tiie  charge^  right  oppo- 
rite  to  &e  officer's  breast.  *  You  nave 
cut  down  others,*  cried  he»  '  but  never 
while  I  have  this  to  defend  myself  with, 
shall  you  cut  down  me.*  Then  flinging 
the  firelock  from  him,  he  doubled  his 
fists.  *  Come  on,  if  you  dare,'  be  con- 
tinued, 'your  sword  against  my  fists; 
come  on,  and  see  who'll  get  the  worst  of 
it/  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence 
of  such  outrsgeoos  oondnd.  It  was  the 
act  of  either  an  insane  person  or  a 
mutineer,  and  it  could  not  beoveriooked. 
Jem  was  seiied,  maiwcied,  and  dragged 
to  the  Uack-hole;  whence,  as  soon  ns  a 
oourt-martial  could  be  assembled,  he 
vfas  led  forth  to  trial.  Hie  evidence 
against  him  was  but  too  clear,  the  proofs 
of  his  guilt  too  unerring ;  and  his  crime, 
amountiog  to  mutiny,  in  what  might  be 
called  the  enemv'k  presence,  only  one 
sentence  oouM  be  nwarded.     He 
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how  it  came  to  paaSylfamiiesekiUi 
time  no  anthori^  on  the  idud  oon^ 
tent  to  carry  socn  nsemeneetmocBen- 
tion.  The  conseqaeooe  wat,  disi  <k 
proceedings  of  tfm  oonit-msrlial  vcie 
sent  to  England  tot  the  Prince  Re^^ 
approval,  and  then  neariy  eight  mooiiB 
ewpeed  ere  his  royal  highaeaB's  wdl 
became  know.  During  tUs  protndei 
period,  Jem  Corss  was  tiealed  nidi  k 
muoh  of  humanity  as  was  stall  conpa- 
tible  with  his  siluntion.  He  leoeiicd 
the  ordinary  diet  of  n  soldiar;  be  ms 
permitted  to  vralk  round  the  ranpnti, 
attended  by  a  shngle  sentinel;  aid  ai 
opinion  came  to  be  veiygenersBycrtg- 
tained,  that  with  him  *  the  htUersaB  ol 
death  was  passed.'  Jem  never  came  into 
the  notion  of  his  (riends.  'TheycanDDt 
psfdon  me,' was  bis  sole  answer  to  sodi 
as  talked  tohim  of  n  protongatioD  oflie 
days,    a  have  been  guil^  of  nnitii7, 

and  to  spare  my  life  mi^  canie  ^ 
crime  to  be  oommitted  by  otfacfs,  sid  10 

oost  many  lives.  I  am  just  m  vachit 
a  loss  as  you  are  to  account  for  the  dt- 
lay,  but  depend  upon,  I  shall  fofe- 
Aooordingly,  he  ncrer  once  ceased  lo 
make  ready  for  the  gnat  dnmsewUck 
impended ;  and  he  became,  at  hit,  so 
calm  and  so  rarigiaed,  that  I  qootna 
whether  the  announcement  of  a  omdoii- 
tataon  of  his  sentence  would  not  han 
disappointed  him. 

«*  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  dK  e^ 
month  from  the  date  of  his  ttitl)  tbit 
Jem  leaned  one  morning  over  the  isB* 
parts,  and  watched,  with  the  sestry  «m 
had  chai)ge  of  Mm,  n  veasel,  ss  she  oade 
her  way  slowly  towards  the  harboar 
The  signal  which  streamed  from  htf 
mast-head  soon  showed  them  that  we 
was  a  packet,  and  firem  ha  n?  ^ 
bnild  they  were  at  noloss  to  determine 
that  she  came  from  Fahnouth.  'HeR 
conies  my  death-wamnt,'  aaid  M 
tuininft  to  his  guard ;  <  fm  wire  uw 
the  order  fur  my  executioB  is  od  beam 
that  ship.'  The  sentry  tried  fiif«' 
h&ttgh,  and  then  to  reason,  him  oat  of »» 
idea,  but  be  failed  by  either  melhod» 
aeoompUsh  his  purpose,  and  ^J^ 
proved  that  Jenrs  torebodinp  had  >» 
misled  him.  Thai  pai^t  dillin»?^ 
minates  of  the  courtHmutisl)  with  w 
reynl  highness's  appioval  ^  J*^' 
baring,  as  was  pretty  ivell  ^saktiSl 
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teiio««itlM|Mfft  of  the'ptfaiee.  Hovv- 
em  that  ii  neither  hen  nor  tKen.  Jem's 
death  wwmuDt  was  leedy  and  orden  were 
issued  for  the  exeeation  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning.  As  soon  as  the  tet  was 
communicated  to  him,  Jem  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cell,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
that  day, and  a  lampoflion  of  the  night, 
at  his  devotions.  Toe  only  penon,  in- 
deedy  whom  he  would  see,  was  the  chap- 
lain ;  and  of  food  he  scamly  partook  at 
all.  But  when  he  came  forth  next  room- 
ing, so  far  was  he  from  being  weakened 
by  his  fast,  that  I  never  saw  him  march 
mora  firmly,  or  look  round  with  a  more 
undaunted  countenance.  Jem  was  an 
excellent  singer;  and  ever  since  his  trial 
had  taken  especial  delight  in  church 
music.  He  now  sung,  as  he  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  toe  104th 
psalm;  and  so  clear  and  full,  and  un- 
broken  was  his  voice,  that  we  heard  it 
distinctly  over  all  the  instruments  in  the 
band .  At  last  we  reached  the  fatal  spot, 
an  empty  space  in  the  gorge  of  a  bas- 
tion, tne  inner  ftuM  in  the  parapet  of 
which  had  been  newly  plasterea  and 
fronted  with  a  Sort  of  stucco.  With  his 
badL  to  this  wall,  he  was  directed  to 
kneel  down ;  and  he  agreed  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  men  of  his  company,  and  bid 
them  fhrewell.  I  have  witnosed  many 
affecting  scenes,  as  vou  may  imagine, 
but  I  never  saw  anything  like  that.  He 
was  permitted  to  go  through  tlie  ranks, 
and  each  man,  as  he  gave  him  his  hand, 
burst  into  tears.  He  was  turning  away, 
when  he  observed,  resting  with  his  face 
on  the  rampart,  the  officer  for  mutinous 
Gcmduct  towards  whom  his  life  was  for- 
feited.    « Mr.  ,'    said  he,    « I 

hope  you,  too,  will  shake  hands  with  me. 
I  bear  you  no  ill-will— I  hope  that  you 
bear  me  none.  I  deserve  my  fate,  and 
I  pmy  God  that  my  blood  may  not  lie 
heavy  on  your  conscience.'  The  officer 
gave  him  his  hand,  bnt  he  shed  no  tear, 
though  his  face  was  deadly  pale ;  and  he 
immediately  afterwards  staggered  from 
the  parade  in  a  fainting  condition.  Mean- 
while Jem  took  his  station.  He  besought 
the  commanding  officer  to  exempt  him 
from  the  humiliation  of  having  the  night 
cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  assured  him 
in  the  most  patlietic  terms,  that  he  would 
not  flinch;  but  the  colonel  could  not 
consent.     He  judged^  and  with  great 


vsasoDi  that  the  sisht  of  thsir  eomiade^s 
featoies  would  probably  render  the  firing 
party  unsteady,  and  vrould  not  run  tiie 
risk  of  that  merely  to  indulge  a  fancy  in 
itselfso  little  reasonable.  <  Well  I  com- 
rades,' cried  Jem,  as  he  knelt  down  and 
permitted  his  face  to  be  covered,  *  I  will 
obev  my  commanding  officer  to  the  last. 
And  mark  me — don't  be  afraid.  Take 
good  aim,  fire  steady,  and  let  every  ball 
hit  me.  flee,  I  turn  yon  a  good  firamt.' 
He  fheed  full  towards  them ;  and  the 
few  words  which  he  spoke  were  as  clear 
and  as  firm  as  if  he  had  been  giving  or- 
ders to  a  platoon  to  fire  vrith  bhink  car- 
tridge ;  neither  was  his  manner  without 
its  eff^  on  the  party.  Hiey  became 
quite  cool  and  collected;  and  on  the 
signal  being  given,  they  fired  with  such 
aocuracy  as  that  not  a  ball  missed  its 
mark.  AH  v?ent  dean  through  him  into 
the  stucco  beyond,  and  he  died  without 
groan  or  struggle.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
became  of  the  officer  who  brought  Jem 
to  his  court-martial ;  we  never  saw  him 
i^n,  and  I  rather  think  that  he  sold  his 
commission  and  quitted  the  service.'* 
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INCIDENT  IN  TBC  FIRST  PENINSULAR 

WAR. 

Late  one  evening  a  small  purty  of 
French  dragoons  appeared  unexpectedly 
among  the  mountains :  and  the  secluded 
valley  where  £1  Marico  dwelt  was  soon 
discovered  by  these  marauders.  Hiey 
approached  the  old  man's  cottage,  were 
civilly  received,  accommodated  with 
food  and  wine,  their  horses  supplied 
with  com,  and  all  that  submissive  pea- 
sants could  do  to  propitiate  their  clemency 
was  tried.  How  was  £1  Marico's  hos- 
pitality returned  ?  He  had  no  gold  to 
tempt  their  cupidity,  and  in  his  peaceful 
occupation  ana  feeble  strength  tnere  vras 
no  plea  to  excite  apprehension  or  jus- 
tify severity.  But  ne  was  a  husband 
and  a  father.    His  wife  retained  some 

Sortion  of  her  former  beauty  ;  and  his 
aughters  only  verging  upon  woman- 
hood, were  singularly  handsome.  Morn- 
ing had  just  dawned,  the  order  to  march 
was  given,  and  the  unhappy  famil  ysup- 
posing  that,  pleased  with  the  civility 
they  had  experienced  through  the  night, 
the  marauders  would  take  a  firiendly 
leave,  came  forward  to  say  toewdl. 
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**  ItWfeyciajiu— J  ferthemakin* 
sCthe  SoAes  to  assemble  oo- 
fiir  ihe ptti|Mse  of  'tiaintag,' 
ta^gbi  ibe  militaiy  exercise 
m^  wsm  noqnaiaHnce  was  called  upon 
»»/Ma  the  miiiia  of  the  coonty  or  dis- 
inet  in  wbkb  be  reidcd.  Although 
*  IMMK  migbt  be  Mjnnlly  *^^mw4<tpH 
f|wte  tbe  tbiif  for  abunter,  somudi  ao- 

tiiiawnrd  m  ftrr  tiai^  jr*.  ^ 

$an  or  oiMr»  my  acgimintance  but  sel- 
^kMM  saw  fit  10  attend.  In  coosequenoe 
oC  ibb  non  sittmHnfr  a  fine  was  levied 
nyion  bim»  and  not  beia^  provided  with 
the  aseans  of  payiv  i^  some  of  his 
leodids  w«fe  seoed  and  sold  by  the  pro- 
|icr  nutborities.  This  be  was  delermi- 
Msilo  irrcnge«  Ibe  commandant  of  the 
dk$ftiWi  WM  the  person  wbo  had  caused 
the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  indicted  on 
bitti,  and  this  individual  he  was  deter- 
uiioed  to  puuish.  Another  year  brought 
wilh  it  the  day  sK  apart  for  the  militia 
to  uMtft  and  *  train.*  Acres  then  made 
his  appiiannce  amongst  the  men  of  his 
ttxHioo,  and  had  to  encounter  sundry 
Bibe«  aad  j«ers  among  his  acquaintances, 
^  hanag  be^ '  scared  into  i|ttendance|' 


as  they  asMrled.    Thcie  woe  g*D  aid 
wormwood  to  him,  aad  be  oaly  mned 
an  opportunity  of  proving  to  tfan  tbt 
be  set  aU  law  at  defiance.    Whrntbe 
militiamen  of  the  backwoods  asMbie 
on  those  oecasioiiSy  they  are  not  proffided 
with  muskets  by  the  government^  htf 
each  person  that  poaseases  anytha^ii 
the  shape  of  a  riitey  a  fowiing-pieoe  or  s 
rus^  carbine,  brings  it  with  him.    Sid 
being  the  case,  on  the  day  appoiiied, 
Acres  proceeded  to  the  grooad  wilh  k$ 
rifle,  the  companion  of  his  laborioas  sad 
fineqnent  hunting  ezcorsioDs ;  end  vkm 
the  men  fell  in  with  their  lespeelifeem- 
panics,  he  took  his  proper  and  appsiatod 
place.    On  those  occasions  the  Mns 
are  sddom  examined  as  to  their  Ua^ 
loaded  or  unloaded ;  foramoo^apw- 
oel  of  old  and  rusty  firelodu,  il  wssM 
bea  work  of  some  difficult*    Ibai 
before  they  fell    into   their 
places,  are geneially  desiiad  to _, 
of  their  pieces  as  are  loadedt  ami  aafiv- 
ther  notice  is  taken  of  the  mntbr  Aorsi 
whose  rifle  had  been  lo^ed  wHl  mow 
than  ordiuaiy  care,  paid  no  HMdio 
this  injunction,  but  took  bia  aMpa  ■ 
the  ranks,  resolved  on  his  poipoiaif  aa 
opportunity  should  ofl^«    As  ll^ri 
performing  their  evolutioiii^ 
and  oountermarohing,  te.,  il  sNm  re- 
marked that  he  appeared  fer  amK  ins 
usually  awkward  and  obstiMla;  aad 
when  the  whole  reghncnt  formed iaiss 
line,  he  took  caielnr  his  appaieataas- 
pidi^  to  break  it,  by  throstmg  himsrif 
some  feet  in  advance  of  the  rest,  vlack 
so  provoked  his  superior  officer,  that, 
without  calculadne  on  the  oonaeqaencei, 
he  came  up  to  where  Acru  was,  mA 
applied  some  severs  epithet  to  boa,  si 
the  same  time  striking  him  with  the  fcl 
of  his  sabre.    As  soon  as  be  taraed 
from  him.  Acres  stepped  boldly  ktmai 
in  front  of  the  line,  kvelled  bia  maider- 
ous  rifle,  and  shot  the  officer  dead  on  ibe 
spot.     In  spite  oC  this  eoM-bloodcd 
murder  he  was  sufiered  to  escape,  al- 
though from  his  owa  confession  be  fimnd 
it  convenient  to  leave  his  native  Vii^ 
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ATTACK  ON  A  RUSSIAN  FLOTILLA. 


Great  Brilambemi:Bt  war  with  Rui- 
■ia,  in  1B09,  and  ai  (his  power  iru  then 
rarrjing  on  her  hoslile  demgni  against 
Swedish  Fintand,  oe  had  a  ttrong  Reel 
in  the  Baltic,  Tor  the  purpose  of  chaa- 
lising  Russia,  and  protecting  our  ally. 
In  this  sea,  the  Russians  had  a  itrons 
floiiiia,  which  was  principally  employea 
in  protecting  their  coasts,  and  in  conTey- 
ing  troops  against  Finland.  In  the  month 
in  July  this  flotilla  took  up  a  position 
under  Percola  Point.  The  British  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  was  under  the  cotnmand  of 
Admiral  Saumaret;  and  as  soon  ai  he 
arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  he  sent 
Captain  Martin,  in  the  Implacable,  with 
the  Meli>omene,  to  watch  the  motions 
and  the  o;ieratiDns  of  the  Ruiiiani.  'As 
soon  as  Captain  Martin  discorered  the 
situaiion  of  the  enemy's  flotilla,  he  deter- 
mined to  alteiapt  aomcthjiig  aniiut  it. 
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the  icsalt  of  which  i*  thu*  recorded  in 
the  following  rxlracl  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Martin,  of  the  Implacable, 
dated  July  the  9th:— 

"  The  pontJon  taken  by  the  Runian 
flotilla  under  Percola  Point,  seemed  so 
much  like  a  defiaoee,  that  I  coostdend 
something  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  impress  these  aliangers  with 
that  sense  of  respect  and  feat  which  his 
Majesty's  Dlher  enemies  are  accustomed 
to  shew  to  the  British  flag ;  I  therefore 
determined  to  i^ratify  the  anxious  wish 
of  Lieutenant  Hawkey,  to  lead  the  boat* 
of  the  Implacable,  Bellerophon,  Malpo- 
mene,  and  Prometheus,  which  were 
assembled  by  nine  o'clock  last  night, 
and  proceeded  with  ao  irreaislibic  seal 
and  intre]}idily  towards  the  eneray,  who 
had  ihe  advantage  of  local  knowledge, 
to  take  a  position  of  eztiaoidinaty 
3c 
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a  Wellington  night,  for  it  if  n  singqkur 
fact  that  nlmosl  every  one  of  hii  batilei 
was  iMeoeded  by  tuck  a  night ;— the  thun- 
der rolled,  the  lightning  flailied»  and  nil 
the  fire-engines  in  the  workl  leemed 
playing  upon  llie  lightning,  and  the  de* 
voted  headi  of  thaw  expmd  to  it.  It 
wan  a  aoit  of  night  wdlcnIenhUed  lobea 
damper  to  a  bdder  spirit  than  the  one 
wlioee  fltory  I  am  relaiing ;  but  he,  ne- 
vertheless, shelteied  himself  as  be  best 
could,  under  the  veteran's  cloak,  nnd  put 
as  good  a  lace  upon  it  is  circttmstnnoes 
wouki  permit. 

As  vsual,  an  hour  before  day<4ight, 
Mac  Culloeh,  reagntng  the  boat-donk  to 
hie  doting  companion,  stood  to  his  nrme, 
to  be  rendy  for  wbnlevcr  chenges  dqr- 
light  might  have  in  store  for  him :  nor 
had  he  to  wait  long,  forday  had  jnst  bl^- 
gan  to  dawn  when  the  sharp  oraefc  ftom 
the  rifle  of  one  of  the  advanced  sentries 
announced  tlie  approaeh  of  the  eoemy, 
and  he  had  just  time  tooonnsel  his  lerri* 
lied  bedfolhiw  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  baek  to  the  divisaoa,  while  he  him- 
self awniled  the  battle.     Nor  had  he 
much  lime  for  pmparationy  for,  ns  Na« 
pier  sajrs,  **  Hty^  Minim  Cfawfuid*s  Mse 
dispositioosy  cape   down  upon  them 
with  the  stoop  of  an  eagle,    renrthon* 
sand  horsessen,  nnd  a  powerfnl  nrtillery, 
swept  the  plain,  and  Loisoa*s  division 
coming  up  al  a  chatging  pace,  emde  to* 
wards  i1m»  centrennd  leAot  the  poeitina.'' 
Mac  Cullocb,  almost  ifistantly,  received 
several  sabre  wounds,  nnd,  with  twenty- 
five  of  his  men,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Rogers,  it  may  be  believed,  fosi  no 
time  in  following  the  salutmy  eonnsel  he 
had  reeeived,  with  ns  dever  n  pair  of 
heeU  as  he  conkl  mnalff .  The  enemy's 
arttllcfy  had  by  this  tin 
a»  the  devil  wouhl  have  it,  the 
balb  were  travelling  the 
tearing  up  the  ground  on  ench  side  of 
him,  as  legulatly  ns  if  it  had  been  a 
plouglnag  maich.  Poor  Aogen  uras 
tlius  pUeed  in  a  situaliea  whieb  fully 
justified  him  in  tbiakiag,  as  most  yoong 
soldiers  do,  thntevery  ball  was  aimed  nt 
himself,  lie  wee  half  dtstmcted ;  it  was 
certain  death  to  slop  where  he  was,  nei- 
ther  flank  ofoed  hrai  the  smallest  shel- 
ter, and  he  had  not  wind  enoogh  left  in 
his  bellow*  to  clear  the  tenth  part  of  the 
space  between  him  and  comparative 
safety ;  bulv  wbmelifo  is  nistnkamnta 


ginalion  ia  fertile,  nnd  it  immedinlely 
occurred  to  him,  that  by  dowsing  the 
cocked  hatha  wouM  make  himself  a  less 
conspicuous  obieot^  clapping  it,  accord- 
ingly, under  his  arm,  he  continued  hb 
frightful  career,  with  the  foeliugs  of  a 
nmnine  and  the  politenem  of  n  courtier, 
for  lo  every  missile  fhnt  passed  he  bowed 
as  low  as  his  racing  attitude  wouhl  per- 
mit, in  ignorance  thni  the  danger  had 
passed  along  with  it;  performing,  to  all 
appearance,  a  continued  rotary  sort  of 
evolution,  as  if  the  smb  of  n  windmill 
had  unrted  from  the  buikling  and  conti- 
nued their  eounenerom  the  pinin,  to  the 
utiev  aatonishmant  el  all  who  saw  him. 

At  length,  when  eihnusted  nature 
could  not  have  carried  him  twenty  yards 
further,  he  found  himself  ansong  some 
skirmlabers  of  the  9nl  CnQadores,  and 
wiihin  n  few  yards  of  a  rocky  ridge,  ri« 
sing  out  of  the  ground,  the  rear  of  which 
ofaedhim  the  long-hoped-for  opportu* 
nity  of  meoveriag  lib  wind,  and  he  shel* 
temd  hisBself  aoMdIngly. 

This  happened  to  be  the  Ibsl  ocension 
in  which  die  Ca^adores  had  been  under 
fire;  they  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
bnvety  of  their  Brilbh  otteers,  and  had 
wtlKngly  followed  vrbere  their  cofonel 
hnd  M ;  but  having  followed  him  into 
the  Md,  thev  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  follow  nnother  out  of  it,  and 
wben  they  snw  a  red  ooat  take  post  be- 
hind a  rock,  they  alt  Immedialaly  nished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  same  cover. 
Poor  Rogers  had  not,  therefore,  drawn 
lib  irst  bmalh  when  he  found  himself 
surveonded  l>y  these  Portuguese  war- 
riors, nor  hnd  he  drawn  a  senmd  befora 
theb  colanel  (8v  George  Elder)  rode 
fofiousljF  at  him  with  hb  dmwa  sword, 
elolaiming  **  Who  are  you,  you  sooun- 
dsel,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Britbh  officer, 
selling  aa  eiample  of  cowardice  to  my 
ment  get  out  of  that  Instantly,  or  1*11 
cut  you  down!*' 

Hi^gen'  ense  was  de9peiale«-lie  had 
no  brsath  M  lo  explain  that  he  hnd  no 
pvetcnslone  to  the  honour  of  being  nn 
officer,  fee  he  would  hare  keen  eat  down 
in  the  ad  of  nitempting  It :  he  wns, 
iherefore,  once  nsore  foreed  to  stnrt  for 
another  heat  with  the  round  shoi,  nnd, 
like  e  hunted  devil,  got  aeross  the  bridge, 
he  knew  not  bow;  but  he  was  helm  up 
for  £nghind  the  same  day,  aad  the  army 
saw  him  mora. 
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CIROASSIAV  MIUTAftY  CHAKACTEft  AND 

EQUIPMENTS. 

The  CiraaMian  wean  a  pointed  steel 
helmet  with  a  long  hone^hair  tail  pen* 
dant  from  it.  A  net  of  sieel-work  liangs 
down  from  the  lower  part  of  the  helmet, 
protects  the  front  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  is  looped  together  tinder  the  chin. 
Underneath  a  short  red  vest,  cut  in  the 
Polish  fashion,  he  is  clad  in  a  species  of 
coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  small  bright 
rings  of  steel,  intertwined.  His  arms, 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  his  legs, 
from  the  foot  of  the  shin-bone  to  the 
knee,  are  guarded  by  thin  plates  of  steel: 
he  wears  also  close  pantaloons  and  laee 
boots.  Two  long  Turkish  pistols,  as 
well  as  a  '<  handshar''  or  Turkish  poign- 
ard,  are  stuck  into  his  girdle.  He  has  a 
leather  strap  with  a  noose,  like  a  Mexi- 
can lasso,  hanging  at  his  side,  which  he 
throws  with  great  dexteritv  over  his  ene* 
my's  head.  Besides  these  accoutre- 
ments, a  Turkish  sabre  and  a  long  Turk- 
idi  musket  are  slanff  behind  his  back, 
and  two  cartridge  holders  across  his 
breast.  The  skill  with  which  the  Cir- 
casaians  use  their  weapons  is  beyond  be- 
lief. I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  firo  at 
a  piece  of  card  lying  on  the  ground, 
when  at  full  speed,  without  ever  mis- 
sing. They  wul  pick  up  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney from  the  ground  while  executing  a 
charge,  bv  bending  themselves  round 
below  the  horse's  belly,  and  after  seizing 
the  pieoe,  suddenly  throw  themselves 
back  into  the  saddle.  Their  comman* 
der,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior  officers, 
are  Musselmen.  Many  of  them,  how* 
ever  avail  themselves  of  Mahomedan 
tokiance,  and  wear  the  sign  of  the  ross, 
as  it  were  a  knightly  order,  on  their 
breasts.  There  are  no  set  of  men, 
Msong  all  the  Asiatics,  of  bmver  or  more 
daring  character  than  the  Circassians 
andBirmese.  The  Mamelukes  of  Egypt 
And  Nubia  are  of  Circassian  descent, 
sold  into  Africa  as  slaves  while  youn^ ; 
the  word  mameluke  itself  signifying  m 
Arabic  a  servant,  hireling,  renc^o,  or 
slave.  The  name,  however,  which  they 
give  themselves  is  Yercas,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous ¥nth  Yenistshiry,  or  new 
troops.  They  form  the  choicest  body  of 
cavalry  in  tlie  Turkish  service;  and  I 
have  watobed  thein»  when  charging,  at- 
tack tlieir  opponcts  with  a  sabre  in  each 
hadxd,   managing  the  leins  with  thair 


mouth :  tbey  will  tpring  ont  of  tfaar 
saddles,  take  aim  and  fire  from  txhrnd 
their  horses,  then  jump  into  their  sad- 
dles again,  wheel  round,  and  reioai 
their  guns,  as  they  retreat  in  fail  eaieer. 
One  of  their  feats  is  to  roll  their  Ion; 
beards  together,  throat  it  into  their 
mouths,  gallop  right  dowu  opoa  tkv 
enemy,  spit  it  out  into  his  &oe  so  as  lo 
bUnd  him  for  a  moment,  and  strike  him 
to  the  ground,  before  he  has  time  to  ie> 
cover  himself.  They  are  perfect  mad- 
men in  the  attack:  few  troops  oovU 
vrithstand  the  utter  recklessncas  of  dan- 
ger tbey  evince ;  and  they  are  as  feroci- 
ous as  they  are  desperate ;  yet  they  sr 
too  keen  calculators  to  slaoghtv  their 
prisoners,  and  invariably  r^ase  theai 
on  receiving  a  given  ransom  ;  bat  they 
torture  them  without  remorse.  1  knew 
a  mqor  in  the  Russian  service  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fell  into  their  feogt; 
they  cut  gashes  croosvrise  in  the  soks  of 
his  feet,  and  then  filled  them  with  bonr* 
hair,  cut  small,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
wounds  from  healing.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  forced  him  to  go  feraapd 
on  the  points  of  his  toes,  and  set  him  to 
look  after  sheep.  He  was  rricaasd  upea 
payment  of  two  hundred  loaves  and  a 
tun  of  spirits ;  but  vriU  be  a  crippfe  far 
life.  The  finest  pulk  of  CiieaHiHa  I 
ever  saw  vras  what  is  called  **  The  Mas- 
sulman  regiment,"  which  formed  part 
of  the  great  military  show  at  Kaliaoh. 

AFTXa  TBS  SATTIX. 

'<Th£t  who  can  feel  for  othct^s  woes 
should  ne'er  have  cause  to  moon  their 
ownT  sosayeth  the  poet,  and  so  shooM 
I  say  if  I  saw  them  reeling;  bat  I  have 
found  such  a  marrelloos  scarcity  of 
those  tender-heaned  subjects  osi  thr 
field  of  battle,  that,  in  good  sooth,  if  the 
soldier  had  nota  tear  to  shed  for  his  owa 
woes,  he  stood  a  veiy  good  chaDoe  ci 
dying  unwept,  which  may  either  be  oea- 
sidered  a  merry  or  a  dnuj  ead,  acroid- 
ins  to  the  notion  of  the  iadividosl. 

In  taking  a  comparative  view  of  ihr 
comforts  attending  a  sea  and  land  fighc, 
I  know  not  what  evils  our  naoliml  Wc- 
then  may  have  U>  contend  against,  whah 
we  have  not ;  but  they  have  this  adwK 
tage  over  us— that,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  day,  they  have  their  bfd 
and  breakfast,  and  their  wounds  an 
promptly  attended  to.    This  sta»  be  a 
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observed,   is   especially   fired    at  the 
wounded. 

Whf  n  a  soldier  is  wounded,  the  corps 
he  belongs  to  is  generally  in  action,  and 
cannot  spare  from  the  ranks,  the  neces- 
sary assistance,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
who  follow  after,  and  they  generally  pay 
him  the  attention  due  to  a  mad  dog,  by 
giving  him  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  possi- 
bly can —  so  that  he  oAen  lies  for  days 
in  the  field,  without  assistance  of  any 
kind. 

Those  who  have  never  witnessed  such 
scenes  will  be  loth  to  believe  that  men*s 
hearts  can  get  so  steeled  1  but  so  it  is— 
the  same  chance  befals  the  officer  as  the' 
soldier,  and  one  anecdote  will  illustrate 
both:~ 

At  the  battle  of  Vittoria  one  of  our 
ofificers  was  disabled  by  a  shot  through 
the  leg,  but  having  contrived  to  drag 
himself  to  a  road*side,  he  laid  himself 
down  there,  in  tlie  hope  that,  among  the 
passing  thousands,  some  good  Samaritan 
raiflht  be  lound  with  compassion  enough 
to  bind  up  his  wound,  and  convey  him 
to  a  place  of  shelter. 

The  rear  of  a  battle  is  generally  a 

aueer  place — the  day  is  won  and  lost 
»ere  a  doien  times,  unknown  to  the 
actual  combatants — ^fellows  who  have 
never  seen  an  enemy  in  the  field,  are 
there  to  be  seen  flourishing  then:  drawn 
swords,  and  "cutting  such  fimtastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,  as  make  an* 
gels  weep,"whik  others  are  flying,  as  if 
pursued  by  legions  of  demons ;  and,  in 
short,  while  eveiy  thing  is  going  on  in 
front  with  the  order  and  precision  of  a 
field-day,  in  rear  every  thing  is  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

When  my  wounded  friend  took  post 
on  the  road-side,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  panic  amongst  the  followers  of  the  army, 
caused  by  an  imaginary  chaige  of 
cavalry — he  tried  in  vain,  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  attract  the  notice  of  somebody, 
when  his  eyes  were  at  length  regaled  by 
a  staff  surgeon  of  bis  acquaintance,  who 
approachid  amid  the  crowd  of  fugitives, 
and  having  no  doubt  but  he  would  at 
length  receive  the  requisite  attention,  he 
hailed  him  by  name  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  reach.  The  person  hailed  pulled 
up,  wiUi  "  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,  how  do 
you  do  ?  1  hope  you  are  not  badly  hitr' 
i*  I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  replied  my 


friend,  ''  all  I  know  is,  that  my  leg  is 
bleeding  profusely,  and  until  some  gMd- 
natured  person  dresses  it  and  assists  me 
to  remove,  here  I  must  lief'  "Ahl 
that's  right*'  returned  the  other,  ''  keep 
yourself  quiet — this  is  only  an  aflisir  of 
cavalry— so  that  you  make  yourself  quite 
comfortable,"— and  clapping  spurt  to  his 
horse,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  next  known  duiracter  who  pre- 
sented himself  was  a  volunteer  at  that 
time  attached  to  the  regiment-— an  eccen- 
tric sort  of  a  gentleman,  but  one  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  method  in  bis  eccen- 
tridty—- for,  though  he  always  went  into 
battle  with  us,  I  know  net  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  no  one  ever  saw  him  again 
until' all  was  over— he  must  have  been 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  fickle 
goddess^for,  by  his  own  shewing,  his 
absence  from  our  part  of  the  battle  was 
always  oceasioneo  by  his  accidentally 
falling  in  with  some  regiment  which  had  • 
lost  all  its  officers,  and,  after  rallying  and 
leading  them  on  to  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  the  day,  he,  with  a  modesty  be- 
coming a  hero,  left  them  alone  in  their 
glory — in  ignorance  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  owed  so  much,  while  he 
retired  to  his  humble  position  as  a  volun- 
teer! 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  however, 
in  place  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment and  leading  them  on  to  the  front, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  half  a  dosen  horses 
which  he  had  contrived  to  scrape  toge- 
ther in  the  field,  and  was  leading  them 
the  other  road.  As  soon  as  he  had  des- 
cried my  wounded  friend  he  addressed 
him  as  did  the  doctor— was  remarkably 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hoped  he  was  not 
badly  hit— ^nd  having  received  a  similar 
reply,  he  declared  that  he  vms  very  sorry 
to  near  it— uery— <*  but"  added  he,  ^  as  you 
are  lying  ther^  at  all  events,  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  hold  these  horses 
for  me  until  I  return,  for  I  know  where 
I  can  get  about  as  many  more." — iicn- 
dem  ShoUfroma  Rifiemtm, 

A  CABU8T  ATTACK  AH D  SUBPKJSfi. 

At  no  period  of  the  unhappy  war 
which  now  desolates  Spain,  a  country 
where  nature  hath  so  lioerally  distribu- 
ted her  fisvors,  were  that  quickness  of 
idea,  and  promptitude  of  action,  which 
have  ever  characterized  the  partisans  of 
Don  CarkMy  so  widely  developed  as  in 
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m  case  whieh  came  under  my  own  ob- 
serration,  while  on  <faty  upon  the  out- 
lines of  Heraani,  acttng  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  General  Urgani,  one  of  the 
niKog  spirits  in  the  conncih  of  the  king. 

The  battalion  of  Chapeldninis  were, 
at  the  period  afloded  to,  snpplying  the 
gnards  on  the  outposts;  it  being  en- 
trusted to  them  as  a  post  of  honouTi  al- 
.though  one  of  a  most  arduous  nature, 
and  calculated  to  call  hourly  into  action 
that  watehluhiess,  tact,  siad  brateryy 
whie^  they  had  invariably  displayed  on 
manv  a  wdl-fought  field,  ana  acquired 
for  them  the  prmid  appellation  of  the 
Rtgimemiodthtlmvmcihia;  totbishat- 
talion  I  was  attached — and  truly  attached 
—lor  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility lo  be  serving  in  conjunction  with 
such  a  body  of  men  witliout  feeling  an 
ardent  admimtion  for  that  greatness  of 
mind  and  enthusiasm  of  spirit  which  had 
caused  them  lo  forsake  their  avocations, 
for  the  cause  of  him  who  had  advocated 
the  prolectlon.of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Biscay,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
whole  Spanish  nation. 

The  smart  action  of  the  5th  May, 
1836,  in  which  the  lines  of  San  Sebas- 
tian had  been  taken  by  the  Christtnos, 
had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  these  men  totally  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  ;  they  regarded  it  as  a 
warning  for  greater  circumspection  and 
exertions  in  future,  added  to  wliich,  the 
death  of  CSeneral  Segastabelzti,  who  was 
shot  during  the  action,  gave  no  small  sti- 
mulus to  their  eager  demands  for  an  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  their  character, 
which  had  been  deferred,  in  consequence 
of  the  policy  of  the  Ghristinos,  whose 
plan  of  luting  a  to  dittrnKe^  proved 
unfavoumble,  until  the  extension  of  their 
lines  on  the  16th  of  June,  afforded  the 
long-desired  opportnnity. 

'fhe  point  of  attack  was  fixed  upon 
the  out-picquets  of  the  fortrrss  of  Alza, 
a  small  spot,  but  of  ponmount  import- 
ance, as  commanding  the  high-road  from 
San  Sebastian  to  Passages,  a  sea-port, 
which  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  viltage  of 
Alza,  naturally  fortified,  as  standing  on  a 
hill,  had  now  been  rendered  almost  ira- 
piegnable,  except  by  sudden  attack; 
bfcast-woiks  and  redoubts  bavhig  been 
thrown  up  in  every  path  lending  to  the 
^idl(^  io  the  9u&n  of  whioh  an  oM 


form-house,  evacusled  by  its 
had  become  a  kind  of  midland  feftioi, 
wUeh,  at  sun^set,  was  gairisuoed  hj  a 
strong  picquct  of  the  enemy.  Toobten 
possession  of  this  hooaewas  to  bs  a  pie> 
liminary  to  the  reductioB  of  Afaaa.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  evening  of  Ae  19di  of 
Jutttt,  orders  weie  leoetved  by  the  oSocr 
of  the  picqoel  to  hoM  all  in  readiam 
for  an  attack  that  night,  aiid  to  otaun 
possession  of  the  boose  at  all  hansdL 
Tins  intelligence  was  respoiiaed  lo  by  «m 
kwdest  tHuof,  as  nothing  had  oocmied  te 
break  the  monotonyM  the  past  week, 
eioept  an  occasional  exchange  of  salsiB 
— i.  e.,  a  shot— between  the  ovtpost  sea- 
tries.  Tne  sceae  on  the  instant  asaamcd 
a  dlflerent  aspect.  Hie  soldier  was  no 
longer  seen  stretched  at  full  length  be- 
neath the  shade  of  some  wide-sofeada^ 
tree,  smoking  his  c^«fw,or  chattmg  wiih 
the  aatiqualed  dame^  who,  with  Rule 
barrri  slung  around  her,  and  glass  in 
haad,  made  the  whole  camp  riag  with 
her  unceasing  cries  of  «;iMfdinifc  cm 
yiMgo (brandy  Nke  ire)  ;lhe  little  graaps 
which  were  wont  lo  assemble  round 
their  watch  fires  —  or  ihoae  engaged 
in  piepariag  their  frugal  aaaal  of  riee 
and  fisn ;  alt  was  on  the  instaatchaMd. 
As  the  lengtheaing  shadows  of  the  feii^ 
iatimated  the  setting  of  die  sm,  the 
bustle  of  preparalioa  comaMDced;  l8p> 
ping  of  flints,  otNng  of  maakels,  ooual- 
ing  off  the  guards  for  the  niigM  duty- ■ 
not  fofgetting  the  inlended  savprise^  m 
which,  by  general  vote,  the  atmke^  f^k* 
was  unanimously  called  vpoo  lo  bear  a 
part,  wKioh,  witnrehictaiioe,  I 
pelled  to  accept. 

By  the  time  iheae  lilifo 
had  been  eficcted,  the  darki 
in,  and  the  soondsof  the  Eogfidi  Ks^Ib 
first  broke  in  upon  the  atillncas  of  the 
night  with  the  tatoo,  wtncb^  wtih  the  aid 
of  fife  and  dram,  contrived  to  eaacaa. 
some  lifely  urs*  The  response  eaaie  as 
usual,  feom  along  our  Imes,  with  ihe 
beautifol  vesper  hymn  lo  the  Vit^nin,  as 
a  thankseivmg  for  their  pmjiitatiun  oa 
the  past  day.  As  the  sounds  died  away 
fromtheeciwesof  the  bill*,  ll^  woid  le 
march  was  given,  and,  with  mnskeif 
twated  and  nowefess  step,  we  wended  ear 


Our  road   hiy  through   a  vincyaid, 
extended  fbriybout  one  huwliad 
yaids  along  the  path  kadiagiD  Ik 
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Arrived  tt  ffae  end  of  die  Tincyafd^  m 
Bmell  defile  IbfeMd  by  two  high  benks 
diverged  ftom  die  roed,  lo  die  beck  pert 
of  tkM  ottt-buikimgs.  Along  thk  roed 
satem  men  end  myself  were  to  meke 
our  wny  with  ei  much  noitt  es  pomiblei 
so  nl  to  Mlnot  ettention,  while  die  mein 
body  wera  to  edvence  quietly  eleng  to 
the  tide  door,  end  tbue  by  hemming  in 
Ihetr  lienke  to  out  oif  ell  oiammunioetioo 
with  Alta. 

Our  smell  perty  bed  not  proceeded 
twenty  ysrds  before  e  rough  toice  in  ge* 
nuine  Milesien  ecoente  geve  the  cbel- 
leoge.--<«Who  die  devil'M  thet*'*--no 
eutwer-Higein«  ''  Hold  herd,  or  by  the 
holy  Mofles  Til  »lioot  you;"— ttill  no 
eiitwer-^^end  then,  loudly  excleiming 
**  Sheie  it  emoQg  yon!  '*  he  fiied  his 
piece,  end  fled  with  the  grsntest  dis- 
peteh  to  join  his  oomredes  in  the  house, 
of  which  the  little  perty  by  this  time  were 
within  pistol  shot.  A  hundred  muskets 
disrhMgcd  from  the  loop-holes  of  the 
house,  nmde  ut  ewere  of  die  pieecnee  of 
our  enemy :  three  men  dropped  from  the 
effects  of  this  discherge,  the  remeindcr 
fired  their  pieces,  end,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  rusned  to  the  door  of  the  etebles, 
where  thoy  were  met  by  the  mebi  body 
of  the  picket  widi  fixed  bayonets  these 
were  feerful  odds— but,  nothing  die- 
heertened  we  continued  our  exertions. 

At  this  dme  the  firing  from  the  win- 
dows beeeme  most  galling,  and  we  were 
on  the  point  of  being  entirely  extermi- 
nated, when  the  low!  shouts  of  onr  main 
party,  who  had  now  e Aoted  an  entrance, 
drew  dieasselhmu  towards  Uwt  quarter, 
leaving  in  our  possession  the  back  pari 
of  the  house  and  four  pHsonoTS,  who,  I 
regret  to  slate,  were  on  the  instant  shot. 
The  skirmish  had  now  beoome  general, 
and  cries  on  ell  sides  of  ''no  quartet" 
were  only  to  be  beards  amid  the  clash  of 
bayoneu.  All  hopM  of  effecting  a  re- 
treat had  been  out  off;  and  now,wiUiihe 
dasperetionof  mnaiars  they  sought  onhr 
to  dreg  to  death  their  assailants,  rsgard- 
lees  of  themselves. 

The  fow  who,  previous  to  the  eom^ 
mencement  of  the  aitaek  had  made  their 
c>eoepo  from  die  battery,  now  rHurned 
from  A  hn,  bringing  widi  them  die  giierd, 
who  onoertoin  of  the  number  of  our 
party,  wisely  hailed  at  a  oonvenient  dis- 
f  anee,  opcupjrlng  a  rising groond  near  the 
hpuse,  until  filling  our  welcome  more 


dwa  agreeable,  they  retaraed  to 
their  fbrt  with  dieir  nomber  oonBideml>ly 
lessened. 

Thus  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  mode 
of  ection,  diis  house  with  fbrtificatioBs 
annexed  became  our  chief  mode  of  en- 
no^ing  the  oooopents  of  Alsa.  The 
prisoners  token  amounted  to  thirteen, 
wboee  biave  defence,  wordiy  of  a  better 
cause,  so  excited  the  admiration  of  all — 
that,  upon  the  representatiou  of  the 
officers  m  commend  to  Don  Carlos,  the 
whole  were  pieced  in  safety  on  the  .fron- 
tiers of  France,  from  whence  they  returned 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  now 
doubtless  U>  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  with  their  companions  in 
misfortune,  whose  care*wom  appcaranee 
and  tattered  mililory  garb,  declere  in 
strong  terms  the  injuries  which  they  re- 
ceived and  the  hardships  they  endured 
under  die  Christino  banners.— Hrlmrfec/ 
from  lAe  MS.  Jimrwtl  of  a  CarliU  Of- 

I  na  raicB  of  posssssions. 

A  FRifeVO  from  childhood  of  Marshal 
Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  who  had  not 
run  so  britliant  a  career  as  himself,  csme 
to  see  him  at  Paris :  the  marshal  re- 
reived  him  warmly,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  hotel,  where  the  friend  could  not 
cease  his  exclamations  upon  the  richness 
of  the  furniture,  the  beauty  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  goodness  of  the  table, 
always  adding,  *'  Oh  I  how  happy  are 
you  V*  "  I  see  you  ere  envious  of  what  T 
have,**  said  the  marshal ;  '^  well,  you 
shall  have  these  things  at  a  belter  bargain 
than  I  had  :  come  into  the  court,  1*11 
fire  at  you  with  a  gun  twenty  times,  at 
tiiirty  pares,  and,  if  t  don't  kill  you,  all 

shall  be  your  own What !  you  wont  I 

Very  well ;  recollect,  then,  that  I  have 
been  shot  at  more  than  a  thousand  times, 
and  much  nearer,  beibre  I  arrived  where 
you  find  me.** 


STaOMO  INSTANOE  OF  PRBSENTIMCMT. 

WnrLR  one  of  our  squadrons  was 
bh)ckading  either  Brest  or  Toulon,  the 
flag*captain  had  occasion  to  send  for  one 
of  the  warrant-oiiioers,  a  veteran  who 
had  shown  his  undaunted  face  in  some 
of  our  severest  actions,  lo  receive  sonie 
directions  on  the  Quarter- deck.  As  the 
ship  was  JBSt  staadiag  off  the  shore,  and 
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nearly  thiie  miles  ftom  it,  a  shot  was 
fired  from  oae  of  the  batteries.  On  see- 
ing the  flash,  the  old  seaman  denched 
Jiis  hands  and  ezdaimed,  **  That  is  for 
me  1  I  know  it  is  for  me  I  **  The  asto- 
nished captain  had  scarcely  commenced 
his  rebuke^  when  the  poor  fellow's  trunk 
lay  bleeding  on  the  planks.  The  gun 
must  have  had  an  elevation  of  12  de- 
grees, so  that  the  chances  of  its  touching 
anything  but  ihe  sea  were  enormous; 
and  the  person  destroyed  was  the  only 
one  who  even  thought  about  an  effect. 
Without  speculiitirig  as  to  whether 
"  every  buUet  has  its  billet/'  and  whether 
the  Orientals  are  altogether  wrong  in 
their  doctrine  of  "  Khismut,*'  it  may  be 
observed,  that  n<*arly  evi-ry  officer  of 
long  experience  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  adduces  some  such  instance  as 
the  one  we  now  relate. 


TUE  TAMSMAN  OF  CUARLEIf  AOKB. 

When  the  tumb  of  this  great  Emperor 
at  Atx-le-Chapelle  was  opened,  his 
bones  were  found  enveloped  in  Roman 
vestments ;  his  double  crown  of  France 
and  Gcrniany  was  on  his  flesh  less  brow ; 
and  his  pilgrim's  wallet  was  by  bis  side, 
as  well  as  his  good  sword,  Joyeuse,  with 
which,  according  to  tlie  monk  of  St. 
Dennis,  he  clove  in  two  a  knight  clothed 
in  complete  armour.  His  feet  rested  on 
a  bluckler  of  solid  gold,  given  to  him  by 
Pope  Leo,  and  round  his  neck  was  sus- 
pended the  talisman,  which  rendered 
liim  victorious,  and  which  was  formed  of 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  sent  to  him  by 
the  Empress  Irene.  It  was  enclosed  in 
an  emerald  attached  to  a  Urge  chain  of 
golden  links.  The  burghers  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelie  presented  it  to  Napoleon  in 
1811,  when  he  entered  that  town .  One 
day  in  playful  mood  he  threw  it  over  the 
net'k  of  Queen  Hortense,  declaring  that 
he  wore  it  on  his  breast  at  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  aud  Wagram,  as  Charlemagne 
had  worn  it  for  nine  years.  From  that 
day  the  precious  relic  has  never  been  se- 
parated from  the  Duchess  de  St.  Leu. 

THE  FOREIOW  LEOIOK  IN  SPAIN. 

Figure  to  yourself  two  or  three  hun- 
dred spectres,  lying  in  dark  and  damp 
cells,  without  beds,  without  straw,  with- 
out blankets — not  a  table,  not  a  chair, 
and  for  their  nourishment  nothing  better 
than  a  morsel  of  bread  and  two  ounces 


of  bacon — what  do  I  aaj,  two  ooneet  of 
bacon  1 — it  is  only  occuBooally  ifaat  aay- 
thiog  but  dry  bread  is  provided,  andte 
is  black  and  coarse^  and  witboQt  sab«B- 
tial  nourishmeDt.  Never  hftve  piiaeuea 
of  war«*men,  prisooei*  for  politittl 
Crimea— -men,  prisonen  in  the  galleys, 
been  worse  treated.  Moie  dian  a  yesr 
the  remains  of  the  Legion  hmve  beca  ex- 
posed to  the  same  hsfd  tieatment— 
many  of  their  comrndes  weie  firona  to 
death  in  the  winter — all  have  sdfered 
in  the  extreme  degree.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  applications  which  have  bees 
made  in  mvoor  of  oar  ooantrymca  far 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  good  beds  sad 
regular  food,  nothing  has  been  done,  tad 
in  many  cases  insult  has  been  added  to 
injury.  An  ill  feeling  is  daily  exhibited* 
to  tliese  poor  creatures,  aad  H  bealjr 
wonderful  how  they  have  submitted  iuc 
so  long  a  period,  it  is  distmedy  siatfd 
that  at  the  same  moment  oar  soldien 
are  left  without  the  oommon  neoesasrin 
of  life  the  Spanish  troops  are  abaadaudy 
supplied  with  good  food  and  good  qasf^ 


LOUIS    BOMAPAETE    OIT    WAB« 

An  American  paper  gives  the  ibOow- 
ing  as  the  summary  of  Louis  Bonapste's 
opinion  on  war: — <*  I  have  been  oi 
enthusiastic  and  joyful  as  any  one  after 
a  victory;  but  I  also  confess  that 
even  then  the  sight  of  a  battle  has  aoi 
only  struck  me  with  horror,  bat  eves 
turned  me  sick ;  and  now  that  I  aa 
advanced  in  life  I  cannot  understand,  as? 
more  than  I  oould  at  fiifteen  yean  U 
age,  how  bein^  who  call  themselves 
reasonable,  and  who  have  so  nnich  fore^ 
sight,  can  employ  this  short  exitteoce, 
not  in  loving  and  aiding  each  other  aad 
passing  through  it  as  genUy  as  possible, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  endeavoarii^ 
to  destroy  each  other,  as  if  Tnna  dd 
not  himself  did  do  this  with  suffident 
rapidity.  What  I  thocght  at  fiften. 
years  of  age  I  still  think,  war  and  the 
pain  of  death,  which  society  dimwi  opoa 
Itself,  are  but  organised  barbarisaia,  aa 
inheritance  of  the  savage  state,  diag nised 
or  ornamented  by  ingenious  inatitniioas 
and  false  eloquence.*' 

London:— Priated  by  Jstsra  Laviv  a,  Kaw«aS> 
■treet,  IlMiiprtead.nMkd.~PiMldM4  by  W.  M 
Clark,  19,  Warwick-taas, 
aa4A.  FeaassTsa,  Slf, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CRESSY. 


lNtbeBuniin«oftbeyewl346,  Ed- 
word  III.  invaded  France  al  ibe  bead  of 
an  anny,  consisting  of  but  Ihoumnd 
men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  ten 
Ihouiand  Welsh  inbntry,  and  six  Uiou- 
sand  Irixh.  TheK  last  bodies  were 
liglil  disorderly  troops,  filter  for  doing 
execution  in  a  punui^  or  scouring  the 
counlry,  than  for  any  legular  action. 
The  bow  was  always  esteemed  a  fiivo- 
lous  weapon,  where  true  mibiary  disci- 
ple was  known,  and  regular  bodies  of 
well-armed  foot  were  maintained.  '"'" 
only  solid  force  in  Edward's  army  ■ 
the  men  at  arms ;  and  even  these,  being 
all  cavalry,  were  much  inferior  in  action 
U>  good  infantry ;  and  as  the  whole  were 
nei^leried,  it  gives,  as  Ilurae  observes, 
■'but  a  very  mean  idea  of  (lie  military 
force  of  tliOEe  ages;  which,  being  igno- 
rant of  every  oiheran,had  not  properly 

Vol.  II. 


cultivated  the  art  of  war  itself,  the  iol« 
object  of  general  attention." 

After  making  himself  master  of  Ibe 
principal  places  in  Lower  Normandy, 
Edward  turned  his  arms  to  cross  the 
Seine  to  its  Dorthem  bank,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Having 
surmounted  various  difficulties  on  bis 
march,  he  at  last  arrived  on  the  river 
Somroe,  which  flows  by  Amiens  and 
Abbeville  to  the  English  Channel;  but 
there  be  found  the  bmtees  either  broken 
down  or  strongly  guarded.  A  body  of 
French  troops  were  stationed  on  the  op- 
posite tide  of  the  river ;  and  he  wu 
informed  that  the  king  nf  France,  Philip 
de  Valois,  was  advancing  ^;ainsl  liim, 
from  the  other  quarter,  with  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  In  such  an 
extremity,  Edward  found  a  peasant; 
who  betraying  the  ruuse  of  his  country, 
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from  the  inflaence  of  A  great  lewud,  in- 
formed him  of  a  ford  in  the  Somme. 
below  Abbeville,  which  might  he  puMed 
in  safety  when  the  tide  was  out.  Thither 
Edward  hastened  ;  and  although  bodies 
of  French  troops  were  posted  on  the  op* 
posite  side,  he  lost  not  a  moment;  but 
throwing  himself  into  the  river,  sword  in 
handy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  drove 
the  French  from  their  position,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  some  distance  on  the  plain. 
The  French  under  Philip  arrived  at  the 
ford,  when  the  rear  of  the  Englbh  were 
still  engaged  in  the  water--so  narrow 
was  the  escape  which  Edward,  by  his 
prudence  and  celerity,  made  from  this 
imminent  danger!  The  rising  of  die 
tide  in  the  Somme,  prevented  Philip 
from  following  him ;  obliging  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  bridge  of  AbbeviUe^  by  which 
much  time  was  lost. 

When  Edward  had  proceeded  a  short 
way  in  the  plain  ol  Picardy,  he  pereeived 
the  very  critical  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  coun* 
try  so  powerful  and  so  enterprising  as 
the  French :  he  therefore  resolvea  to 
take  post  on  some  advantageous  ground. 
This  ne  did,  near  the  village  of  Cressy 
(or  more  correctly,  Cracy);  and  ar- 
ranging his  men  in  excellent  order,  deter^ 
mined  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  and  hoped  that  their  eagerness 
to  engage  and  to  prevent  his  retreat, 
would  draw  them  on  to  some  rash  and 
ill-concerted  action.  Edward's  army 
was  divided  into  three  lines,  and  formed 
on  a  gentle  ascent.  The  Ant  line  was 
commanded  by  his  ddest  son,  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the 
Muk  Frmce  (from  the  colour  of  his 
amour) ;  the  second,  by  some  distin- 
guished Enalish  warriors ;  and  the  third, 
b^  Edward  himself,  in  person.  By  this 
disposition  he  was  ready  either  to  sup- 
port the  two  first  lines  or  to  secure  a 
retreat,  in  case  of  any  misfortune.  He 
also  drew  trenches  on  his  flanks,  to  de* 
fend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  who  were  so  superior  in  num- 
bers ;  and  his  baggage  was  placed  in  his 
rear,  in  a  wood  covered  by  an  intrench- 
ment.  This  masterly  arrangement  of 
his  forces  served  to  compose  their  minds ; 
and  Edward  rode  through  their  ranks 
with  such  an  air  of  chMrfulness  as  to 
fill  the  men  with  entire  confidence.  He 
represented  to  them  the   necessity  to 


wliich  they  were  reduced,  and  d»«r- 
tain  destruction  that  avraited  liiem,if^ 
shut  ttp  aa  they  weni,  in  the  nuisl  of 
their  foes,  theY  trusted  to  anything  hot 
their  own  valour.  He  remindfid  dun 
of  the  sncoesaes  they  had  hiiheito  ob- 
tained, and  pointed  out  the  adnntagec 
they  had,  by  their  order  of  battle,  over 
the  immense  multitudes  opposed  to 
them. 

It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  this  finM»« 
battle,  employed  a  new  iavemioaagsiart 
the  Frencn,  placing  in  bis  front  seme 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  first  thai  had  beei 
used  on  any  remarkable  occasioa  m 
Europe.    The  use  of  artiQeiy  was  at 
this  time  known  in  France  aa  wdl  as  a 
England ;  but  Philip  had,  perhaps,  m 
his  haste,  left  hit  eannoa  behind  liat 
All  his  ottier  movements  diacovered  di» 
same  imprudence  and  predpiialian.  Bt 
had  marched  rapidlv  ftom  Abbefilk; 
but  before  he  reached  the  £agliah  anqr, 
he  learned  from  his  scoat,  that  Ihey  fRre 
dmwn  up  in  great  order,  and  wasdaa  ts 
receive  nim.      Philip 
troops  to  halt,  in  order  to 
what  fh>m  their  fotigue;  bat 
precipitancy,  and  tlie  tnpntience  of  At 
French  nooility,  put  it  out  of  his  pover 
to  restore  his  anny  to  VQgnlnr  order;  t» 
that  they  arrived  in  presenccof  the  Eng- 
lish, already  fatigiMd  and  diaoidaid, 
and  very  imperf^ly  Ibnned  into  thite 
lines,  llie  first  line  consisfted  of  ItalisBt, 
commanded  by  a  noble  Genoese;  the 
second  was  under  the  king's  hrodies^  dw 
oount  of  Alenoon ;  and  Ptu^p  himself 
was  posted  in  the  third.    Besides  thf 
French  monardi,  there  wcieno  lass  tkm 
three  other  crowned  hoids  in  the  cn^ige- 
ment;  the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  km; 
of  the  Romans/his  son ;  and  the  king  of 
of  Majorca :  together  with  nil  Ae  nobi- 
lity and  greatvassals  of  FVance.    Phi- 
lip's army  was  now  increased  to  ahove 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tiwMt— i^i  imb, 
while  Edward  had  not  one  third  of  tksi 
number. 

Tbe  English,  on  the  appvoaeh  of  ^ 
enemy,  kept  their  ranks  nrm  and  iai- 
moveable.  There  had  happened,  a  litde 
befbre  the  action  began,  a  thonkr- 
shower,  which  had  moisteiied  the  atrisf^ 
of  the  Genoese  cross-bows ;  their  arro«« 
therefore  f^ll  short  of  the  English;  but 
these  latter  taking  their  bows  out  of  dMir 
cases,  poured  sudi  a  shower  of  arrows  oa 
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the  ItaUant  in  tfaefifst  Km,  is  to  throw 
them  into  disordery  and  drive  them  back 
on  the  seoond  line  under  Alcnoon,  who, 
enraged  at  their  cowardice,  oiderad  his 
men  to  put  them  to  the  swoid.  The 
English  artiUeiy  then  fired  amidst  this 
crowd,  while  their  arehen  discharged 
their  arrows  amona  them,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  that  vast  body  of  men 
but  confusion  and  dismay. 

The  young  mince  of  Wales,  observing 
tiiis  disorder,  led  on  his  line ;  but  the 
French  cavaby,  delivered  from  the  I 
Genoese,  who  (led  in  all  directions,  ad- 1 
vanced  and  be^  to  enclose  him  round. 
The  seoond  hue  of  the  English  then 
moved  on  to  support  the  prince  in  the 
first;  when  the  battle  boDoming  very 
dangerous,  the  earl  of  Warwick  sent  to 
entreat  succours  from  Edward  himself, 
who  had  chosen  his  station  on  a  rising 
ground,  whence  he  surveyed  the  whole 
action.  His  answer  was.  that  he  was 
confident  the  prinoewonld  show  himself 
worthv  to  be  his  son,  and  that  he  re- 
servecl  for  him  the  whole  honours  of  the 
day. 

When  this  was  reported  to  the  troops 
engaged,  it  filled  them  with  snch  ardour, 
that  they  made  an  atUwk  with  redoubled 
valour  on  tfie  French,  l^e  Count  of 
Alencon  was  slain;  the  whole  line  of 
caralry  was  Ihrovm  into  confusion ;  the 
riders  vrere  killed  or  dismounted ;  and 
no  quarter  was  tfiat  day  gnnted  by  the 
victon. 

The  king  of  France  advancing  to  sup- 
port his  brother,  found  htm  already 
dead,  and  his  line  in  disorder.  The  con- 
fusion now  became  extreme :  Philip, 
having  lost  one  horse,  was  again  mounted, 
and  still  determined  to  niaintain  the 
Btni{;gle,  when  one  of  his  aUendantB, 
seizmg  the  reins  of  his  horse,  hurried  the 
king  off  the  field.  The  French  army 
then  took  to  flight,  and  was  followed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  without  mercy,  by 
the  English,  until  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  pursuit 

This  celebrated  battle  lasted  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  night.  The 
next  rooming  was  foggy;  and,  as  the 
English  obs^ed  many  of  6ie  Frendi 
wandering  in  disorder,  they  employed  a 
stratagem  to  dmw  them  intotbetr  hands. 
They  erected  on  the  high  grounds,  some 
French  standards  taken  in  the  action ; 
and  all  who  were  allured  by  ttiese  frAse 


signab  were  put  to  the  sword.  la  ex- 
cuse lor  this  inhumanity  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  given  simi- 
lar oiden  to  his  troops;  butthe  real  rea^ 
son,  says  Hume,  was,  that  the  English, 
in  their  present  situation,  did  not  choose 
to  be  encimibered  with  prisonen.  In 
the  battle  and  on  the  fbllovring  day,  there 
fell,  aceording  to  a  moderate  oomputa^ 
tion,  twelve  hundred  French  knights, 
fimiteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four  Uiou- 
sand  men  at  arms,  besides  about  thirty 
thousand  of  inferior  rank.  Man^  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  France  remained  on 
the  field,  and  die  kings  of  Bohemia  and 
Majorca  vrere  among  the  shdn.  The 
fate  of  the  king  of  BoMmia  vras  remark- 
able: he  was  blind  ftom  age;  but  being 
resolved  to  haard  his  person,  and  to  set 
an  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the 
reins  of  hu  hone  to  be  tied,  on  each  side, 
to  the  horees  of  two  of  his  attendants, 
and  their  three  dead  bodies  were  after- 
vrards  found  amonff  the  slain,  vrith  their 
horses  standing  by  Siem  in  that  situation. 
On  his  helmet  was  a  crest  of  three  ostrich 
feathers;  and  his  motto  vras  the  Ger- 
man vronls  Ich  Dien  (I  serve,)  which  the 
prince  of  Wales  adopted,  and  which 
nave  been  worn  by  his  successors  down 
to  this  day,  as  a  memorial  of  the  signal 
victoiy  of  Cressy. 

This  action  seems  not  less  remaricable 
for  the  small  loss  sustained  bv  tiie  Eng- 
lish, tiian  for  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
French.  The  En^Ush  are  said  to  have 
lost  only  one  esquire,*and  three  knights, 
vrith  rery  few  of  inferior  rank ;  vniieh 
statement,  if  correct,  proves  that  the  dis- 
position adopted  by  Edward,  and  the 
rash  disorderly  attack  by  the  Frendb,had 
rendered  the  whole  affair  ratlwr  a  rout 
than  a  battle — ^which  was,  indeed,  the 
common  case  vrith  engagements  indioee 
times. 


FftWCH  MABSHALB.— KO.  tit. 

Francois  Joseph  Lepebvbe,  Didce 
of  Dantzie,  was  born  at  Rufack,  de- 
paitment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  1755, 
and  belonged  to  the  plebeian  class.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  a  common  soldier  in  the  French 
guards.  Soon  after  he  was  promoted 
for  good  conduct  to  the  rank  of  a  ser* 
gcant.  Haring  warmly  embraced  the 
popdar  principles,  and  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  pradenoe  md  finnness, 
his  promotion  w«s  npid.  His  couTBge 
and  his  military  talents  attracted  notice 
in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  war  which 
ensued.  In  1794»  he  was  made  general 
of  division ;  and  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paignSy  continued  to  distinguish  himself. 
I^espoused  the  causa  of  General  Bo- 
naparte, whose  designs  he  was  able  to 
forward  on  the  eighteenth  Bnimaire,  as 
he  had,  at  Uiat  time,  the  command  of 
the  seventeenth  miliu^  division,  which 
included  Paris.  His  services  on  this 
oocaston  were  rewarded,  when  Bona- 
parte became  Emperor,  by  the  dignities 
of  senator,  marshal  of  the  empire,  and 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Jena,  dbtinguished  himself  at 
Eylau,  and  received  Sie  chief  command 
at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  by  the  capture 
of  which,  defended  by  Marshal  Kal- 
kreuth,  he  immortalised  himself,  and 
gave  the  most  brilliant  proo6  of  genius 
and  humanity.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Dant- 
xic  by  Napoleon.  In  1808,  he  served 
in  Spain ;  m  1809  again  in  Germany; 
and  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812, 
he  commanded  the  imperial  guard. 
After  the  first  abdication  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  created  him  a  peer ;  and  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was 
included  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  His 
name  was  consequently  erased  after  the 
second  restoration;  but  in  1819,  he 
was  again  summoned  to  take  his  seat. 
He  died  in  1820.  Lefiftvre  was  an  ex- 
cellent general. 

Amdre  Massena»  Duke  of  Rivoli, 
and  Prince  of  Esslingen,  was  bom  in 
1758,  at  Nice,  and  rose  from  a  common 
soldier  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, be  was  an  inferior  officer  in  the 
Sardinian  troops;  but  in  1792,  when 
the  warriors  or  the  new  republic  had 
ascended  Mount  Cenis,  he  joined  their 
ranks,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
atgacity  and  courage,  and  was  made  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  in  1793,  ge- 
neral of  brigade.  Here  he  learned, 
without  a  master,  the  science  of  war,  in 
the  skirmishes .  In  April,  1 794,  he  vras 
appointed  general  of  division,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
Italian  arm^.  lie  was  the  constant 
companion  m  arms  of  Bonaparte,  who, 


after  the  auceestftd  batde  of  RovmAa, 
in  1796,  against  BeralieiH  called  kin 
**  the  favourite  child  of  Tietofy."  He 
was  sent  by  the  commander-in-ciBef  %» 
Vienna  to  conclude  the  negotratioBs  lar 
peace,  and  afterwards  be  piocaeded  to 
Paris,  to  procure  the  ratificatMiB  ol  tke 
treaty.  While  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt, 
Massena  and  Moreau  were  the  hope  of 
France.  In  1799,  Massena  displayed 
his  ability  as  commander-in-durf  is 
Switzerland.  After  having  began  tke 
war  vrith  success,  he  was  Ibraed  to  iifi 
back  to  the  Albis,  on  aooonnt  of  te  fll- 
fortune  of  Jourdain  on  the  Damfae. 
Here  he  took  a  strong  poaitwo,  wafek* 
ing  his  opportunity,  and,  by  the  battle 
of  Zurich  on  the  25th  of  Seplcsber, 

Srevented  the  junction  of  Korwoff  snd 
uvraroff,  who  had  already  a^caradad 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  This  battle^  the 
firat  tliat  the  Russians  had  lost  in  &e 
open  field  for  a  century,  deeded  the 
separation  of  Russia  firom  Austria,  sad 
saved  France.  After  Maasena  had  re- 
conquered the  Helvetian  and  Rlmian 
Alps,  he  vras  sent  to  Italy  to  check  tke 
victorious  career  of  the  Anstriaas.  Wiih 
the  small  force  that  could  be  assembled, 
he  hastened  to  the  support  of 
defence  of  which  is  among  his 
remarkable  achievements.  Ten  days 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  when  all 
his  resources  were  exhausted,  Msaawa 
obtamed  an  honourable  capitnlation. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  first  oonsal, 
gave  him  on  his  return  to  PiBtis»  tke 
chief  command  of  the  army.  Pesoe 
soon  followed ;  and  Massena  was  chow 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine,  member 
for  the  legislative  body;  and  in  1804, 
on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  tke 
imperial  dignity,  he  was  created  msnfca! 
of  the  empire.  In  1805,  he  received 
the  chief  command  in  Italy,  whoc  ke 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  CaldierD. 
When  the  Archduke  Charles 
pelled,  by  the  ill  success  of  the 
arms  at  Ulm,  to  retire  to  Inner  Anstrm. 
Massena  pursued  him,  but  was  nnable 
to  gain  any  advantage  over  him.  After 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  Massena  wv 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  posseaeion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ftw  hb  bnabff 
Joseph,  and  capturea  Gaeta.  After  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  in  1807,  Napoleoa 
summoned  him  to  Poland,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
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amy.    Massensy  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Rivoli,  ftfterwuds  served  in  Spain ; 
but  in  1809  he  was  recalled  to  Ger- 
manj.    He  was  present  in  the  battles 
of  Eokmuhly  Ratisbon,  Ebersbergy  Ess- 
iingeuy  and   Wamm.     At  Esslingen, 
his  firmness  saved  the  French  army  from 
total  destruction;   and    Napoleon   re- 
warded htm  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Esslingen.  After  the  peace,  he  hastened 
to  the  peninsula  to  assist  in  securing  the 
French  dominion  in  Portugal.  Welling- 
ton retreated  before  him^  and  took  a 
strong  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon,  till  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  force  to  hold  out  lonoer.    Mas- 
sena  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire. 
The  emperor  recalled  him  from  Spain, 
and  in  1812  left  him  vritbout  a  com- 
mand.     In   1814    he   commanded  at 
Toulon,  and  on  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon he  declared  for  Louis  XV III.,  and 
was  created  commander  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis.    After  the  landing  of  Napo* 
leon  in  1815,  he  swore  allegiance  to  the 
re-enthroned  emperor,  and  was  made 
peer  and  commander  of  the  national 
guard  at  Parisy  and  contributed  much 
to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the 
capital,   during   the   turbulent   period 
wrhich  precedra  the  return  of  the  king. 
He  lived  afterwards  in  retirement,  and 
his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin  at 
the  condust  of  the  royalists.    He  died 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1817.    Massena 
was  a  general  of  the  highest  order ;  cool, 
brave,  firm,  and  a  first-rate  strategist 
and  tactician.    A  soldier  of  the  repub- 
lic, his  virtues  were  of  a  manly  and 
energetic  cast;  and  his  failings,  whether 
of  the  head  or  heart,  sprung  out  of  the 
system  under  which  he  was  nurtured. 

Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples, 
was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Canors, 
and  was  bom  in  1771.  VVhen  a  boy  he 
escaped  from  the  college  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  had  been  placed  for  his  educa- 
tion, being  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  He  was  afterwards  a  com- 
mon chasseur,  and  deserted.  He  next 
served  in  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis  XVI.;  then  entered  the  12th 
regiment  of  mounted  chasseurs;  rose, 
by  his  zealous  Jacobinism,  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general;  was  afterwards 
removed  as  a  terrorist,  and  remained 
without  employment  till  his  &te  placed 


him  in  connexion  with  Bonaparte^  whom 
he  accompanied  as  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Italy,  in  1796.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  by  his  im- 
petuous couru^,  and  went  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.  At  Aboukir  he 
decided  the  victory  over  the  Turks,  and 
returned  vrith  Bonaparte  as  general  of 
division.  On  the  18th  Brumaire  he 
expdled  the  council  of  five  hundred 
from  the  hall  of  St.  Cloud,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  the  year  1800,  he 
married  Marie  Annonciade  Caroline, 
who  vras  bom  in  1782,  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  first  consul.  He  was  pre* 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  ana,  in 
1804,  was  made  marshal,  grand-admiral, 
and  prince  of  the  French  empire.  His 
services  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  against 
Austria,  when  he  entered  Vienna  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  were  rewarded   in 

1806,  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg. 
The  war  of  1806,  with  Prussia,  and  of 

1807,  with  Russia,  where  he  followed 
up  the  victories  of  the  emperor  with  his 
cavalry,  procured  for  him  the  distinction 
of  occupying  Madrid  with  a  French 
army,  in  1808.  On  the  15th  of^July  in 
that  year.  Napoleon  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.  Under  the  title  of 
King  Joachim  Napoleon,  he  govemed 
with  pmdence  and  vigour,  chiefly  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  his  predecessor, 
Joseph.  His  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily 
miscarried.  His  wife,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  pmdence,  efiiscted  much  good 
at  home,  while  Murat  himself  was 
called  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  Rus- 
sia, at  the  head  of  all  his  cavalry.  On 
the  18th  of  October,  1812,  he  was 
defeated  at  Tarutina.  Upon  the  retreat 
from  Russia,  Napoleon  entmsted  to  him 
the  command  of  the  wreck  of  the  army. 
The  emperor  accused  him  in  the  Moni- 
teur  of  incapaci^  in  this  command. 
Murat  returned  to  Naples  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  sought  the  friendship  of 
Austria.  He,  however,  once  more  fought 
with  Napoleon  in  the  fatal  ^campaign  of 
Germany,  in  1813.  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  returned  with  his  army  to 
his  kingdom,  and  negotiated  vrith  Aus- 
tria and  Great  Britain  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  former  actually  concluded 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1814,  (to  which  Russiaand  Prussia 
acceded  in  1815;)  but  the  British  go- 
veroment  would  only  enter  into  a  truce, 
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ainoe  Feidinand  of  Skalj,  oar  ally, 
would  receive  no  indemnification  for 
being  deprived  ofthe  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  situation  of  Mniat  consequently 
became  doubtful.  In  Febmaij,  18 14, 
be  advanced  with  his  army  as  tar  as  the 
Po ;  but  his  hesitation  in  attacking  the 
French  excited  the  mistrust  of  Great 
Britain,  as  much  as  the  rehictaiioe  of 
Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  him  as  an 
ally  had  excited  his  own  suspicions. 
At  the  (Congress  at  Vienna,  the  Bourbons 
solicited  his  dethronement,  and  the  re- 
presentative of  die  British  government 
accused  him  of  treachery.  In  1815,  he 
took  up  arms  for  Napoleon,  as  was  then 
thought,  while  he  vras  yet  negotiating  at 
Vienna,  and  formed  a  plan  to  make 
himself  master  of  Italy,  as  fiff  as  the  Po. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  after  Napo- 
leon had  entered  France,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  partly  by  Rimini,  partly 
by  Rome,  Florence  and  Modena;  at- 
tacked the  Austrians,  and  called  the 
Italians  to  independence,  at  die  very 
time  that  Austria  and  the  Allies,  upon 
his  repeated  assurances  in  March,  that 
he  would  remain  true  to  them  against 
Napoleon,  had  determined  to  recognise 
him  as  King  of  Naples.  Austriaytherfr- 
fore,tmA  the  field  against  him.  Forced 
to  retreat  at  Ferraim  by  Bninchi,  on  the 
12th  of  April ;  surrounded  by  Nugent, 
and  defeated  by  Biandii  at  Maoerata  or 
Tolentino,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  May, 
Murat  was  deserted  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  army.  On  the  19th  of  May  he 
entered  Naples  as  a  fugitive,  but  the 
country  refused  any  longer  to  recognise 
his  authority.  He  fled  in  disguise  to  the 
Island  of  Ischta,  from  vrhcnce  he  sailed 
for  France,  and  landed  at  Cannes  on 
the  25th  of  Ma^f.  His  fiunily  went  on 
board  die  British  fleet,  and  found  in 
Austria  protection  and  a  home.  Napo- 
leon vfould  not  permit  him  to  go  to 
Paris ;  but  Murat  kept  up  a  oorrespon- 
dance  from  Toulon  vrith  Ins  adherents 
in  Italy.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, he  escaped,  in  die  midst  of  con- 
tinual dangers,  to  Corsica,  while  his 
ag^nt,  Maclrooe,  treated  irith  the 
allies  fbra  place  ofrefttge  for  him.  But 
puisoed  as  a  rebel  in  Corsica,  invited  to 
— —  to  Na^es  by  his  adherents,  en- 
^  dw  fidse  reports  purposely 
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and  encoonged  to  letnni  by  scvoai 
bravo  offioers,  who  were  devoted  Id  Ini, 
he  determined  to  waH,  widi  250  of  bit 
adherents,  to  Naples  to  ineovcr  his  loit 
throne.  Every  thing  was  nennd, 
when  his  'aide-de-camp,  Baaelnae, 
brought  him  an  Austrian  pnasport,  and 
the  permission  to  reside  in  Anstria.  It 
was  too  laie.  Moral  set  sail  diat  icry 
night,  the  38di  of  Sqilember,  with  ox 
barks.  A  gale,  on  the  6th  of  Oetsber, 
off  the  coast  of  Calnfarin,  diapcned  \m 
fleet  Only  tvro  of  the  vesari  __ 
the  road  of  San  Laddo.  M eiat 
wbhed  to  sail  for  l^ciesle,  bot  the 
of  the  vc«d  on  board  oi  vrldcii  he' 
declared  that  he  must  land  fior  provi- 
sions. Murat  then  detenained  to  go  en 
shore.  General  FrancesdhettiMd twuitj* 
six  soldiers  attended  him.  He  laedel 
on  the  8th  of  October;  but  Ins  dedns- 
tion,  **  I  am  Joachim,  year  kiDgl*'  pre- 
duoed  no  eflect  He  vras  attacked  wad 
pursued.  He  foreed  his  way  back  is 
the  water,  and  leaped  into  e  faoal  is 
return  to  Ins  ship,  out  was  seiaed  aad 
carried  in  chains  to  Pioo,  wlwre  he 
brought  before  n  court  martialy 
oondemned  to  be  shot.  Hie 
vras  executed  on  the  13lk  of  October, 
although  he  ptotested  agaiBst  it,  ael 
requested  time  till  the  deciakm  of  the 
government  oooM  be  obtained.  He  met 
his  fote,  as  became  n  woMier,  with  eoa- 
rage.  Murat  was  n  most  eUvakeas 
soldier,  and  vras  only  exceeded  by  Mcy 
forbrayery.  His  person  vras  aiirpasnnigly 
elegant,  and  he  was  vcit  food  of  display 
in  nis  costume  and  decowliuas.  He 
was  spirited,  adventurous,  and  active; 
but  more  distmguiAed  for  ^ong  eon- 
n^,  dian  for  wagifify  or  strength  of 
mind ;  and  finally  he  foD  a  saer&oe  to 
his  rashness  and  want  of  orfiMiy  pw- 
denoe.  His  widow,  vrfao  receins  the 
title  of  Countess  of  Lipano^  liv«^ 
the  protection  of  Austria,  near  ~ 
where  die  has  carefully  educated 
chikuen.  Her  second  dnughler  was 
married  in  18t5,  to  Count  Rnsponi  of 
Ravenna.  Herddestson,  PrtnoeAchSIr 
Murat,  who  resided  for  sometime  ia 
America,  author  of  Tetacrs  on  te 
United  Stales,^  has  retailed  to  Fi 
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km,  ilM  tetrnwy  cjet  of  a  Ught  bhiiih 
gny,  and)  when  not  fpeaking  or  ani* 
mated,  of  an  abstnotad,  heavy  oounte- 
nanee.  Bat  when  lighted  up  and  in- 
terestedy  hie  expreesbn  was  venr  finei 
and  the  benevolence  of  hie  smile  I  never 
saw  surpassed.  He  was  particularly 
vain  of  a  small  and  beautiful  hand,  and 
handsome  little  feet ;  as  vain  nearly  (I 
dare  say)  as  of  having  conquered  half  the 
universe.  Bonaparte  laid  a  gi«at  stress 
on  the  beauty  of  hands  in  ladies,  and 
frequently  inquired  of  me,  during  our 
residence  in  St.  Helena,  respecting  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  he  had  not  seen ;  and 
seemed  to  think  a  pretty  and  delicate 
hand  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  beauty  and 
zentility.  Napoleon  was  dressed,  on  the 
day  of  my  first  introduction  to  him.  in  a 
green  coat,  silk  stockings,  small  shoes, 
laige  square  sold  buckles,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  with  a  nbbon  of  some  order,  seen 
through  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  The 
two  young  ladies,  who  were  respectively, 
about  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
were  quite  familiar  with  the  £x-£mperor, 
ran  playfully  towards  him,  dragging  me 
forward  by  the  hand,  and  saying  to  him, 
'*  1\m  lacfy  is  the  mother  of  the  little 
girl  who  pleased  you  the  other  day  by 
singing  Italian  canzonets.'^  Upon  this 
he  made  me  a  bow,  whtdi  I  returned  by 
a  low  and  reverential  curtsey,  feeling,  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  confused  at  this 
sodden  and  unceremonious  introduction. 
**  Madame,"  said  he,  <<you  have  a 
sprightly  little  daughter ;  where  did  she 
laam  to  sing  Italian  songs  ?"  On  my 
replying  that  I  had  taught  her  myself, 
he  said,  <<  Bon."  He  then  asked  me 
whatcountry'^woman  I  was?  *' English.'* 
<<  Where  were  von  educated  ?"  "  In 
Liondon."  **  What  ship  did  you  come 
out  in  to  St.  Helena  f  What  regiment 
is  your  husband  in?  And  what  rank 
has  he  in  the  army?"  And  a  variety  of 
like  questions,  as  quick  as  possible  did 
Bonaparte  make  to  me,  and  all  in  Ita- 
lian. I  then  ventured  to  request  he 
would  speak  to  me  in  French,  as  I  was 
more  convetsant  with  that  language  than 
with  Italian.  All  this  time  the  two 
young  ladies  and  my  little  daughter 
were  running  to  and  fro  around  us,  and 
chattering  to  the  great  hero,  who  seemed 
to  delight  much  in  their  lively  and  unso- 
phisticated manners.  AfWr  walking 
some  time  in  the  garden,  Bonaparte  re- 


I  qvestfid  me  to  go  into  the  house  at  the 
I  Trien,  where  a  pianoforte  stood  open,  to 
sing  some  Italian  songs.  Accordingly, 
we  all  entered  the  drawing-room,  wUch 
was  on  the  ground  6oor,  when  my  play- 
ful little  daughter,  perceiving  me  agitated 
and  trembling  at  the  idea  of  singing  be- 
fore so  great  a  personage,  whispered  to 
me— '^  Why  are  you  so  much  afraid,  dear 
mamma?  He  is  only  a  man."'  *  * 
Behold  me  now  seated  at  the  pianoforte, 
with  the  conqueror  of  the  world  stand- 
ing behind  my  chair.  What  an  indefin- 
able, indescribable  sensation  1  I  forgot 
my  fears  in  my  astonishment,  and  got 
through  the  song  of  '<  Ah  eke  nel  Fetto*' 
tolerably  well.  <<  Bieti,"  cried  Bona- 
parte, ^*Cett  de  PaeMkllo,''  which 
showed  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  the  composers.  <^  Ah,''  said  he, 
'<  in  my  youth  I  could  also  perform  a 
little  on  the  pianoforte."  He  then  ran 
over  the  keys  of  the  Instrument  in  tole- 
rable style,  to  show  diat  he  was  not 
boasdng  of  what  he  could  not  perform . — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THS  MASSACRE  OF  THfi  MAMSLUKES.. 

That  audacious  militia,  the  Mame- 
lukes, whkh,  since  the  time  of  Malek 
Shah  had  made  Egypt  to  feel  their 
power,  were  nearly  destroyed  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali.  They  had  received  orders 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take 
part  in  a  grand  ceremony,  which  was  to 

S recede  the  departure  of  his  son  for 
fecoa.  <<That  day,*'  said  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Cairo  to  me,  ''the  sun  rose  the 
colour  of  blood  1"  The  Pasha  looked 
dark  and  melancholy ;  but,  recollecting 
that  he  was  to  preside  at  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  f^tes  ot  the  Mussulmans,  he  as- 
sumed a  smile  which  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  his  general  appearance.  He 
had  addressed  the  Mamelukes  as  the 
"Elder  Sons  of  the  Prophet;"  and 
called  upon  them,  by  the  peace  which 
subsisted  between  them,  to  celebrate  with 
him  the  departure  of  his  son  for  the  holy 
tomb.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of 
the  faithful  Albanians  were  concealed 
upon  the  ramparts,  the  towers,  and  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The  Ma- 
melukes arrived  vrith  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, and  the  gates  were  closed  upon 
them.  The  Pacha  had  placed  himself 
upon  the  summit  of  a  terrace,  seated  on 
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acorpety  smoking  a  magnificent  narguUe 
(Persian  pipe),  from  whence  he  could 
see  every  motion  without  being  seen; 
behind  him  were  three  of  his  confiden- 
tial officers.  He  regarded  the  scene  be- 
low with  a  fixed  and  terrible  look,  with- 
out speaking  a  word ;  the  signal  was 
given  to  firtf  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  commenced.  The^  were 
adorned,  or  rather  encumbered^  with  their 
finest  arms,  and  mounted  on  noble 
horses;  but  their  numbers,  their  couiaee 
— all  were  useless  — they  were  destroyed ! 
Such  of  the  Mamelukes  as  escaped  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  within  the  walls 
of  the  castle  were  seized,  carried  out, 
and  beheaded;  and  numbers  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  on  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  their  brethren  being  made 
known,  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
remnant  retired  to  Dongola  in  Nubia ; 
but  they  were  scatter^  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  from  that  period  the  total 
destruction,  or,  at  least,  the  complete 
subjugation,  of  the  once  proud  Mame- 
lukes may  be  dated. 


ANECDOTE  OF  OESEaAL  If  IN  A. 

The  following  fact  is  highly  character- 
istic of  Spanish  punctilio  and  of  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  Mina.  In  1814,  when 
he  had  made  his  escape  into  France  from 
persecution  at  home,  he  was,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  arrested  by  the  order  of 
the  king  of  France.  Louis  the  IBth, 
however,  though  he  had  not  the  firmness 
to  settlie  Spanish  patriot  at  liberty,  was 
yet  too  just  to  give  him  up  to  his  pur- 
suers— he  therefore  permitted  Mina  to 
reside  in  France  on  his  parole  of  honour. 
When,  on  the  irruption  of  Bonaparte  in 
1815,  the  king  was  driven  out  of  his 
capital,  Mina,  instead  of  feeling  released 
from  his  parole,  or  of  compromising 
with  Napoleon,  whom  he  considered  an 
usurper,  made  his  way  through  France 
to  Ghent,  to  present  himself  to  the  king, 
and  to  receive  his  majesty's  commands 
as  to  the  place,  either  of  confinement  or 
parole,  where  he  was  to  reside ! 


STRANGE   WOUNDS. 

In  April,  1812,  one  of  our  officers 
got  a  musket- ball  in  the  right  ear,  which 
come  out  at  the  back  of  tlie  neck ;  and 
though,  afier  a  painful  ilUiess,  he  reco- 


Toedf  yet  his  hetd  got  a  twist,  «ad  he 
was  compelled  to  wear  it  looking  oter 
the  right  shoulder.  At  the  batik  of 
Wateiloo  (in  1815)  having  been  opwaidB 
of  three  years  vrith  his  ne^  awij,  he  la- 
ceived  a  shot  in  the  left  ear,  whkh  cane 
out  within  half  an  inch  oif  his  fonaa 
wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  it 
set  his  head  straight  again  I  The  indi- 
vidual so  wonderfnllj  cuied  of  sliilaeck- 
edness  is  stated  to  be  Lieut.  Wocsiey, 
still  living,  a  prosperous  gentleman  ta 
Nottinghamshire. — Ramdom  SkuU  fnm 
aRiflanan, 


THE  DEVIL'S   OWH. 


The  Temple  corps,  which  many  years 
ago  was  distinguished  by  its  plain  ele- 
gant dress  and  steady  order,  was  in- 
spected by  the  Earl  of  Harrinfftoo.  As 
he  rode  along  the  line,  before  me  reviev, 
his  lordship  stopped  to  salute  its  com- 
mander, and  said,  ''Tliis  is  the  Law 
Association,  sir  ?'*  *'  Yes,  my  lovd,**  to 
which  the  earl  rejoined,  **  I  do  not  find 
any  one  that  speaks  a  vrord ;  I  neier 
saw  lawyen  so  silent.**  **  We  hnve  w 
pay,  my  lord,"  replied  Colond  ~ 


HOTTENTOT  TROOPS. 

Hottentots  have  a  natural  tip*fMf 
for  war.  They  are  a  reckless  peopjp, 
light  hearted,  light  made  and  fae^dy. 
With  their  high  cheek  bones,  nanow 
eyelids,  projecting  chin  and  lips,  and 
smoke-dned  complexion,  they  are  far 
from  being  a  handsome  race.  Bot,  to 
use  a  homely  phrase,  they  have  a  *^  rough 
and  ready*'  look  about  them ;  march  and 
fire  venr  well ;  have  an  uneommonly 
keen  sight ;  rival  North  American  Indians 
in  tradiing  an  enemy  by  bis  maiks, 
though  several  days  old,  on  the  ground 
and  on  the  bushes ;  are  indifferent  to  the 
shelter  of  tents ;  can  eat  six  ponnds  of 
meal  and  two  pounds  of  bread  at  n  sil- 
tine,  and  then,  vrith  the  atriflawT  of  a 
girdle,  go  three  davs  without  food ;  and, 
in  short,  are  excellent  materials  for  light 
troops,  and  are  rapidly  tiained  lo  war, 
whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback.— 
Auxander^t  Cokmies  qf  WtUtm  Afiin. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  183T. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  LE  JEUNE  RICHARD. 


Tre  tingle  acliona  of  note  which  look 
place  in  the  year  1 807,  were  le>9  nume- 
roui  than  in  teveral  precedine  yeori; 
bat  the  contest  belmen  the  Windsor 
Caslle  Pankel,  Captain  Itogen,  going 
out  willi  the  maiU  for  Barbadocs  and 
the  Leeward  ialonds,  and  a  French  pii- 
valeer,  on  the  1st  of  October,  was  oi  lo 
very  gallant  and  distinguished  a  nature, 
u  lo  be  particularly  entitled  to  honour- 
able record.  "  On  the  momii^  of  the 
Irt  of  October,"  wys  the  wnler  of  a 
letter  describing  the  action,  "  the  man  at 
(he  T«ut-hFBd  called  out  'a  sail;'  we 
were  soon  convinced  that  all  hopes  of 
escape  by  swiftness  were  vain.  We 
therefore  had  the  netting  tlulled  with 
hammocks  and  Baila,  the  arms  all  pre- 
pared, and  the  hands  at  quarters,  when 
the  enemy  began  to  lire  at  forty  minulei 
past  eleven,  a.h.;  but  as  his  shot  did 

Vol.  II. 
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not  reach  tu,  we  did  not  retnin  hia  Rte 
till  about  haltpast  twelve,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  he  closed,  and  grappled  lu  on 
the  starboard  quarter,  at  about  a  quarter 
put  one.  In  this  situation  it  became 
quite  calm,  and  the  vessels  could  not  have 
separated,  even  had  they  been  inclined. 
As  soon  as  they  grappled  us,  our  board- 
en  were  prepared  with  their  pikes,  but 
her  netiines  were  to  lofty  and  so  well 
sectired,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
board  ;  our  pikemen,  therefore,  again 
ftew  to  their  muskets,  pistoli,  and  blun- 
derbusses ;  our  captain  all  the  while 
giving  his  orders  with  the  most  admi- 
rable coolness,  and  encour^int;  his  men 
by  his  speeches  and  example,  in  such  a 
way,  that  there  was  no  thought  of  yield- 
ing, although  many  of  our  heroes  now 
lay  stretched  upon  the  deck  in  their 
blood ;  but  then  we  saw  the  enemy's 
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deck  completely  covered  with  their  dead 
aud  wounded,  and  the  fire  from  our 
great  guns  doing  dreadful  enoution  at 
every  discharge.     We   now  began  to 
hear  them  scream,  which  so  inspired  our 
gallant  little  crew,  that  many  of  the 
wounded  again  returned  to  their  quar- 
ters.   At  length,  about  a  quarter  past 
three,  the  rascals  ran  from  their  quar- 
ters ;  when  our  captain,  with  five  or  six 
of  his  brave  comrades,  rushed  on  board, 
killed  their  captain,  tore   down  their 
colours,  and  drove  the  few  remaining  on 
deck  below,  and  the  privateer  surren- 
dered.   Our  force  consisted  of  a  small 
ship  of  180  tons,  mounted  with  six  four- 
pounders  and  two  sixes,  manned  with 
twentv-eight  people,  officers  and  bovs 
included,  of  which  there  were  four  of  the 
latter  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
privateer  was  called  IJe  Jeune  Richard, 
and  was  the  most  complete  out  of  Ouada> 
loupe,  mounting  six  long  sixes  and  one 
long    eighteen-pounder   fixed  upon    a 
swivel  in  the  centre  of  her  main  deck, 
and  traversing  upon  a  circle,  so  tliat  this 
enormous  piece  of  ordnance  was  worked 
just  as  easily  as  a  common-sized  swivel ; 
and  having  on  board  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight,  eighty-six  men,  of 
which  number  twenty-six  were  killed,  or 
died  in  a  few  hours  aAer  the  action : 
it  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  we  were 
disengaged  from  each  other.    On  our 
side  we  lost  three  brave  fellows,  two  of 
whom  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
third  died  on  the  same  evening ;  another 
I  fear  is  mortally  wounded  through  the 
breast  and  shoulder.     We  had,  besides, 
nine  men  wounded,  and  tiiree  or  four  of 
them  badly.'' 

A  handsome  subscription  was  imme- 
diately raised  for  the  captain  of  the 
Windsor  Castle,  and  numerous  acknow- 
ledgroenis  of  his  gallantry  poured  in  from 
all  quarters. 

VAVAL  TORTURK— SUICIDE  PREFERRED 
TO  DEGRADATION. 

Ten  days  after  the  commodore  had 
crammed  the  chaplain  with  excellent 
advice,  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  March, 
after  twenty-four  hours  of  deep  fog,  not 
far  from  i\w.  Ra<  e  of  Alderncy.  the  lon((- 
pursued  Fiend)  squadron  was  discovered 
close  in  »hoe,  on  tlie  Normun  coast, 
with  (  herb'M  rg  under  its  lee — safe.  A* 
tl>e  mist  slowly  lolded  up  its  fltecy  cur- 


tains, and  ship  after  ship  ftppeand  wiiib 
the  hated  tricolour  streaming  to  the  wind, 
tha  lurgaon  was  ient  for  on  the  poop, 
for  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Odavtos  had 
been  struck  with  an  apoplectic  (It,  his 
features  were  to  fixed*  his  positioa  so 
motionlesa,  his  single  eye  so  bloodshot, 
and  the  veins  in  his  temples  and  fore- 
head so  turgid.  When  the  suifeoo 
approached  him,  and  eodeavoored  to 
possess  himself  of  his  wrist,  in  order  to 
feel  bis  pulse,  he  flung  turn  horn  ham 
with  violraoe,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  aa 
not  ill,  but  mad.''  And  of  a  verity  he 
was  so.  Blaster,  pilot,  aigaal  offiooi, 
and  men,  all  fell  under  bis  rage.  The 
sight  before  him  was  oeftalnly  aiifideot 
to  try  the  philosophy  of  a  much  eaiiMr 
and  Detter  legulated  mind  Ihaii  that  of 
the  old  oommodore.  Aa  tho  eiieny*s 
force,  now  increased  by  another  hne  of 
battle  ship,  itood  in  under  eaiy  nd, 
between  them  and  the  shore. 


ed  together  a  perfect  fleet  of  enDtaied 
English  West  Indiamen.  As  the  French 
ships-of*warran  along  shore,  they  hanled 
more  and  more  to  the  wind,  appioacfe* 
ing  in  idle  bravado  within  gnn-ehot  of 
the  English  squadron,  well  knowiog 
that  it  would  ha«e  been  insanity  on  the 
part  of  tlie  commodore  to  baw  engaged 
them  with  half  a  gale  of  wind  blowing 
dead  on  the  shorsy  lined  with  langea  of 
terrible  batterica.  When  the  Frsndi 
men-of-war  had  got  directly  opposite 
the  harbour's  mouth,  they  hove  to, 
the  English  had  the  mortification  of 
ing  merahant  ship  after  merchant  ship, 
the  French  colours  flying  over  the  £a- 
glisli,  file  into  Cherbourg,  gradualiy  dis- 
appearing behind  that  enormous  ion, 
Pel^e.  lliese  operations  seemed  length- 
ened  out  purposely,  in  order  to  proloo^ 
the  torture  of  the  old  commodore,  it 
was  dangerous  to  approach  him ;  he 
raved,  he  swore — how  terribly  he  swore ! 
Certainly,  at  that  hour,  he  should  have 
been  relieved  from  bis  command.  He 
was  in  that  state  in  which  Henry  the 
Eikchth  has  been  described  to  have  bev<i 
in  by  his  historians  during  his  XmsX  tU- 
ness,  and  before  any  one  had  dared  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  his  last.  Evenuv 
was  coming  on,  and  boih  fleets  were 
drawing  into  the  harbour's  mouth ;  trd, 
as  the  flood  tide  would  soon  set  in 
sttongiy,  it  became  a  ma\ter  of  ikl>sotoie 
necessity  ht  the  English  squadron  to 
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mA%  flail  and  get  a  good  offiog  before 
dark.    At  the  time,  when  it  was  already 
dusky  and  the  numerous  fishing.boais 
wme  running  in  unnoticed  between  the 
two  threatemng  fleets,  orders  were  given 
to  make  sail,  and  the  carpenter  ordered 
to  rig  the  gratings  at  the  same  time. 
The  commodore,  not  knowing  how  to 
contain  his  wrath,  chose  to  work  the 
ship    himself.     Never   was  the  duty 
performed  more  instantaneously,  never 
moie  accurately.   But  Sir  Octavius  saw 
in  every  thing  disobedience  of  orders, 
mutiny,  and  rebellion.   No  sooner  were 
the  weather-braces  hauled  taut,  and  the 
ropes  coiled  down,  than  he  put  three  of 
lue  lieutenants  and  his  masltr  under 
arrest,  fatoke  half-a-dosen  of  his  petty 
officers,  and  then  sending  for  his  boat- 
awein,  went  into  his  cabin,  and  flogged 
two  of  his  midshipmen.    From  thence, 
he  repaired  to  the  gangway  and  flogged 
•very  man  on  the  black  list,  and  every 
man  against  whom  a  fault  could  be 
imagined.    Am  I  relating  an  extrava- 
gant fictmn  ?    Am  I  even  drawing  an 
overcharged  picture?     Alasl  for  poor 
human  nature  1    Go  read  the  records  of 
the  times.    What  my  hero  did  under 
the  worst  of  exasperations,  in  compare* 
tive  moderation,  other  gallant  omoers 
have  dene  in  sport  and  mockery:  for 
who  does  not  know,  that  is  at  all  ao- 
qnainted  with  naval  matters,  of  the  boast 
of  a  gallant  captain,  who,  when  be  went 
onshore, used  to  say  that  he  had  kit 
his  ship's  company  the  happiest  set  of 
men  alive,  for  he  had  just  flogged  one 
half  of  them  (hundreds  of  men,)  and 
they  were  happy  it  was  over,  and  the 
other  half  were  equally  happy  that  they 
were  not  to  catch  it  till  next  day.    If, 
notwithstanding  the  dictates  of  morality, 
the  denunotatioas  of  religion,  and  the 
march  of  refinement,  there  be  a  process 
by  which  men  are  to  be  made  Cfuigulas, 
Caligulas  will  surely  be  made.  Alas,  for 
dreadful  huiaan  nature!     Now,  how- 
ew>  we  may  thank  Ood  that  this  ma- 
ehinery,  working  unto  evil,  of  which 
arbitrary  power  was  the  momentum, 
exists  no  longer  in  the  navy.    But  our 
old  hero  did  not  act  thus  passionately 
and  thus  cruelly  with  impunity.    He 
had  certain  dreadful  twinges  of  con- 
science, combined  vrith  other  cheeks  still 
mora  annoying.    His  nephew,  silly  boy 
that  he  was|  mni  time  to  timoi  cast  upon 


him  all  manner  of  looksi  from  pity  up 
te  indignation;  the  very  worst  method 
that  the  young  and  higb-spiriied  moralist 
could  have  adopted.  Even  whilst  the 
commodore  was  inflicting  the  lash  upon 
his  men,  some  one  whispered  distinctly 
in  his  ear,  **  Coward  and  tyrant  1"  but 
when  he  looked  round  every  one  seemed 
occupied  by  the  unpleasant  duty  then 
going  on,  though  young  Astell  stood 
most  suspiciously  near  to  his  infuriated 
unde. 

The  last  man  had  been  flogged,  and 
the  hands  piped  down,  but  the  wrath  of 
Sir  Octavius  neither  pipe  nor  tabor  could 
allay,  and  his  one  eye  scowled  fearfully 
around  for  other  objects  to  make  as 
miserable  as  himself;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  his  bosom  burned  to  fix  a 
quarrel  openly  on  his  nephew ;  he  had 
read  his  looks,  and  gave  him  full  credit 
for  the  accusing  whisper.  Hiere  was  the 
victim  clo9e  to  him,  but,  as  yet,  there 
were  no  sticks  with  which  to  make  the 
sacrificial  fire.  For  a  few  &tal  moments 
he  forgot  that  he  had  a  sister-— «o  he 
stopped,  started,  and  cried,  ''  Hah  1" 
quite  terrifically,  "  come  here,  Mr.  As« 
tell^come  here.  Sir.  Do  you  know 
that  I  would  as  soon  flog  you,  sir,  if 
you  deserved  it,  as  I  just  have  Mr. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Johnson,  notwith- 
standing your  lady  mother  and  your 
sanctifial  looks.''  '*  I  hope  not,  sir ; 
I  trust  that  you  would  not  think  that  I 
deserved  it,  and  if  you  did  think  that  I 
did,  that  you  vrould  not  do  it.''  '<  I 
would,  by  G-^  I  and  now,  sir,  mark 
mel*-speak  the  truth."  "  We  do  not 
lie,  Sir  Octavius,  in  our  family."  ''  Was, 
er  was  not,  John  Sunninehill,  your 
hammodc-man,  drunk  on  me  evening 
before  lastT  <<  He  was  drunk,  Sir 
Octavius."  <'  And  you  screened  him, 
sir  ?"  '<  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  did  not  screen 
him,  I  only  did  not  report  him."  **  And 
why,  sir—answer  why  1"  "  Truly  and 
£rankly.  Sir  Octavius?*'  '<  Aye,  sir, 
truly  and  frankly ;  do  you  think  I  fear 
truth  and  frankness?"  **  Because  he 
is  the  son  of  one  of  my  mother's  tenants, 
and  followed  me  to  sea  through  afifec- 
tion-^-because  I  promised,  solemnly  pro- 
mised, his  mother  and  mine  to  be  kind 
to  him — and,  because  I  knew  that  the 
punishment  would  fiir  exceed  the  of- 
tence.'^  *i  You  did,  ay  el  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  yourself  have  committed 
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an  offence-  a  very  great  offenoe-4n  not 
reporting  dninkenness  ?"  "  If  you  think 
so,  sir,  I  am  ready,  willingly,  to  undergo 
a  suitiible  punishment  for  it;  that  i;, 
such  a  one  as  a  gentleman  should  inflict 

upon  a  gentleman.    I  thought "  <*I 

think  and  I  thought!  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean?  Pray  sir,  who  gare  you 
leave  to  think  1"  This  was  formerly  a 
&vourite  expression  from  a  superior  to 
an  inferior  ofBcer.  "  The  great  God 
that  gave  you  leave  to  breathe/'  "  Dare 
you  tell  me  this  to  me  face  7  insolent 

Ifl  ^tf    VT  «  .m    .  .      . 


puppy !"    "  Uncle,  this  violence 
'*  Uncle  me  no  uncles — there's  no  such 
word  in  the  articles  of  war.  Under  that 
broad  pennant,  sir,   there's  no  other 
relation  between  us  than  that  which  de- 
mands of  you  the  extremest  subordina- 
tion.    It  would  serve  you  right  if  I 
flogged  you  as  I  have  just  done  your 
messmates."    "  You  would  never  flog 
flitf,*'  said  the  boy,  tossing  up  his  head 
proudly;   ''because,  sir,   the  attempt 
would  disgrace  you,  and  disgrace  me ; 
and  because  that  attempt  you  dare  not 
make."  "  Dam't !— by  the  living  God  I 
Then  by  that  sacred  name,  I  swear,  if 
you  and  I  are  permitted  to  breathe  an- 
other hour,  I  will  flog  you,  even  if  you 
were  twenty  times  my  nephew^twenty, 
a  hundred  times,  my  son.     Down  to 
your  berth,  air ;  the  oath  is  recorded— 
you  are  a  prisoner  until  the  punishment 
18  inflicted ;  another  word  and  the  ma- 
nacles shall  be  on  your  hands."    The 
p<K>r  Augustus  went  below  almost  stu- 
pmed.    He  had  heard  his  death-wanant 
j-now  he  pretended  to  no  fortitude,  he 
despaired,  and  he,  confessed  it.     He 
could  not  even  act  the  Christian ;  he 
could  not  forgive  his  uncle.     But  there 
was  dreadful  calmness  in  his  despair; 
nis  messmates  offered  him  spiriu  and 
water,  but  he  would  take  nothing.    He 
merely  naked  for  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  he  wrote  these  lew  words: 
"  Mother,-When  you  see  thU,  go  and 
demand  from  your  brother  your  mur- 
dered son.     I  am  praying  to  God  to 
bless  you.   Augustus  Astell."    He  then 
^Pt  so  passionately,  that  the  writing  on 
tw  papCT,  had  it  not  been  removed  from 

uoiiiCTaied.  Then  there  came  a  rumour 
wMi^mi'^'J''  S*''  "^  master-at-arms 
«P  i»w  tears  hasuly,  and  sealed  the  letter. 


He  then  turned  to  one  of  his    

and  aaid,  ''Danvers,  the  tyrant  sImJI 
never  flog  me.  I  will  try  him  to  the  last 
moment.    If  any  thing  riio«U  h^ifsoi 
to  me,  convey  with  your  own  hand  tha 
letter  to  Lady  Astell ;  you  may  tdl  ha 
that  I  never  diagnoed  her;  and  now, b 
the  will  ofGod  be  the  issue.*'    Uetha 
shook  hands  with  all  of  them,  biddiB^ 
them  tenderly  forewell,  and  foUowed  the 
master-at-arms  into  the  pfcscnce  of  hu 
commander  into  the  cabtn.     The  com- 
modore's countenance  was  more  daftly 
stem  than  before ;  two  or  three  of  the 
oflteen  were  with  him,  and  the  rhuplmi 
also.    The  boatswain  alood  i«ady  mUk 
the  cat,  and  the  quarter-master  with  the 
sellings.    The  officers  had  been  mta- 
ceding,  but  injudiciously,  with  him ;  and 
when  nephew  and  uncle  met  £aot  to  foee, 
the  latter  only  said,  with  a  hoarse  veioe, 
**  Strip."    I  could  not  write,  for  vey 
tears,  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  the  poor 
boy  to  his  uncle;  all  his  pride  had  ^nm 
way;  he  offered  every  atonement,  every 
humiliation,  even  to  the  going  dinrn  on 
his  knees  and  adung  pardon  for  his 
contumacy;  but  the  commodore  only 
gnashed  out  from  between  his  teeth, 
**  My  oath,  my  oath."    Every  obk  in 
the  cabin  was  weeping  but  the  relatrvei ; 
even  the  gruff  old  boatswain,  who  had 
not  shed  a  tear  since  the  k»t  of  his  little 
ones  had  died,  and  those  tears  grudg- 
ingly, was  dashing  his  right  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  meditating  in  his  mind 
something  but  little  short  of  miriiay. 
Poor  Augustas,  when  he  fooad  that 
violent  hands  vrere  to  be  laid  upon  he 
person,  drew  himself  suddenly  up,  and 
his  whole  countenance  beoune  pale  as 
his  forehead,  and  whiter  than  the  ptuot 
marble  was  the  whiteness  of  that  high 
and  expansive  fordiead.  The  youth  had 
enshrined    despair  upon  it :    he  had 
thrown  aside  the  supptiant,  and  beoone 
the  martyr.     «  Unde  I"  said  he,  m  a 
very  low  but  in  a  most  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  «<  you  have  recorded  your  oath, 
I  have  also  made  my  resolutioD.    Bi^ 
before  you  inflict  an  irredeemable  dis- 
grace upon  therepreaentive  of  twonoble 
houses—"    «  No  disgrace,  young  mu- 
tmeer."    «  Uncle,  you  aia  doobly  dis^ 
graced  in  saying  so.    Aye—hew  me; 
for  it  may  be  the  hist  time,  and  this  the 
last  remiest  I  may  ever  deign  to  make  of 
you.  ODly,  I  coojora  yon,  btfon  I  am 
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seittd  upy  by  the  solemn  promise  that 
you  have  made  my  mother,  to  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private 
in  the  after-cabin.    Surely  this  is  not 
granting  too  much  for  the  playfellow  of 
your  daughter/'    '*  Tis  no  use,  Gus — 
Angus— Mr.  Astell,  I  mean.    I  will 
bear  you;   but  I  muat  flog  you,  by 
G^^.''    And  here  I  must  say,  in  jus- 
tice to  him,  that  the  wicked  old  man 
trembled  all  over,  and  looked  round 
piteonsly  npon  all  those  assembled  in 
the  cabin.    They  were  good,  and  feel- 
ing, and  brave,  but  dull  men ;  had  any 
one  of  them  then  forcibly  plucked  the 
victim  from  the  fangs  of  his  destroyer, 
the  old  commodore  would  have  blessed 
the  humane  act  of  mutiny,  and  ever  after 
loved  the  mutineer.    At  the  close  of  Sir 
Octavius's  short  speech,  the  chaplain 
ran,  and  obsequiously  flung  open  the 
door  of  the  after-cabin.    Ennobled  as  it 
were  by  some  heroic  purpose,  the  pallid 
youth  took  precedence  of  his  commander, 
aud  lordlily  stalked  into  the  cabin  before 
him.    The  commodore  followed  him  in 
silence,  and,  we  roust  say,  in  dismay. 
When  they  were  alone  together,  Augus- 
tus calmly  closed  the  door  after  them : 
and  he  then  fiu^ed  his  uncle  emphatically, 
and  (juietly  said,  **  Uncle,  do  you  be- 
lieve m  the  superintendence  of  a  divine 
Providence  1"    **  Why  this  to  me,  boy  ? 
Come,  your  request.    There  are  those 
rascally  Frenchmen  hauling  round  the 
point ;  by  all  my  fore&thers,  they  are 
within  half  gun-shot.     Your  request, 
your  request ;  no  prating  about  Frovi- 
oenoe.    Mr.  Astell,  are  you  prepared 
to  undeigo  the  punishment  that  your 
mutinous  conduct  has  brought  upon 
you  1"  **  Any  punishment,  sir,  even  un- 
to death,  that  inflicts  no  dishonour." 
**  Psba,  younkerl    Ten  dozen  would 
not  hurt  you."    ''  A  single  lash  would 
destroy  my  living  soul."     ''  We  shall 
see,  vre  shall  see.'*    ^  You  will  never 
see  it."   '*  Come,  sir,  no  bravado.  The 
hour  is  almost  up:  my  oath  is  unac- 
complished.    You  called  me  here  to 
make  one  request  in  private ;  speak." 
What  was  said  by  the  nephew  to  the 
uncle  no  one  knew ;  for  the  conversation, 
that  had  been  hitherto  carried  forward 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  distinctly  audible 
through  the   thin   bulk-head,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  ceased. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  first  lieutenant. 


the  boatswain  with  his  cat,  and  the  quar- 
teiwmasters  with  their  seizings,  with 
three  or  four  of  the  officers,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  fore-cabin,  to  avratt  the  issue 
of  tlie  quarrel  between  the  relatives. 
'^  Brimstone  and  blue  blazes  !  said  Mr. 
Alsop,  the  first  luff,  to  the  chaplain. 
^*  Parson,  why  do  you  suffer  this  ?  You 
can  lay  your  blubber-lips  close  enough 
to  old  oackysquirt's  ear  when  you've 
got  a  nasty  story  to  tell  him ;  but  now 
you  havn4  a  word  to  say  to  prevent  old 
Iron- fist  from  flogging  his  own  flesh  and 
blood."  <<  Hum !  ah  "  I  must  not  in- 
terfere.  The  baronet  lovelh  the  youth, 
therefore  he  chasteneth  him."  **  Liquid 
•Java  upon  such  love  1  You  a  man  of 
peace,  and  be  d*-d  to  you.  Fie  upon 
you,  fie  upon  you,  parson !"  This  con- 
versation was  held  apart  among  the 
officers  only.  ''  I'm  calculating  as 
how,"  said  the  boatswain,  twisting  his 
side-lock  respectfully  to  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, '*  that  if  so  be  as  the  lash  once 
touches — O  Lord  !  sir,  it  will  break  his 
heart ;  he  won't  live  an  hour  after  it." 
<'  Why,  sir,  there's  his  hammock-man, 
as  has  gotten  him  into  this  shindy,  roar- 
ing like  a  bull  on  the  main-deck,  wanting 
the  skipper  to  flog  liim;  he'll  jump 
over-board,  if  so  much  as  a  hand  is  laid 
upon  Mr.  Astell."  This-  information 
was  the  offering  of  one  of  the  quarter- 
masters. At  this,  forward  stepped  an 
''  ancient  mariner,"  the  senior  quarter- 
master of  the  ship,  with  his  right  hand 
full  of  the  spun-yam  for  the  seizings. 
*'  Mr.  Alsop,"  said  he,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  ^'  I  am  sixt  y  years  ol 
and  odd,  and  the  back  of  an  old  man 
whose  face  has  so  often  braved  the  ene 
my,  ought  not  to  be  bared  to  the  cat ; 
yet,  if  it  could  be  done,  sir,  I  wish 
vou'd  let  Sir  Hoct-ive-us  know,  for  every 
lash  he  means  to  give  his  nevy,  I'll  take 
a  round  dozen,  and  thank  ye ;  I  will,  by 
Josh  1"  and,  in  the  energy  of  his  action, 
he  flung  the  seizings  out  of  the  port. 
**  There  they  go,"  said  the  boatswain. 
**  1  wonder  whether  they'll  fetch  the 
harbour,  with  this  leading  wind  and  the 
flood-tide :  a  oity  they  shouldn't  have  a 
consort.  Well,  there  goes  themitchi- 
mate's  cat— red  baize,  fringe,  and  all,  to 
keep  company."  And  he  jerked  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails  out  after  the  seirings. 
<<  What  are  you  about,  Mr.  Soresby  ?" 
said  the  first  lieutenant.  '<  I  can't  si^er 
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ditt/'  ^  Wall,  ther  msf  hmk  me  fior 
it  if  they  like."  What  more  he  would 
have  said  nnist  remato  for  erer  QnkDown ; 
for,  at  this  moment^  a  scuffling  was  heard 
in  the  after<cahio,  then  a  crash  of  the 
hretkisif  of  glass,  and  a  loud  cry  for 
•*  He)p  r*  from  tke  commodore.  ''  The 
yoonker  is  nihhing  out  the  number  of 
his  mess,"  said  the  boatswain.''  «<  Sarre 
him  right,"  muttered  more  than  one  of 
the  seamen.  The  officers,  however,  im* 
mediately  rushed  into  the  after-^abin, 
and  found  the  table  overturned,  the  ca- 
bin-windows  broken,  but  the  cabin  va- 
cant. They  heard,  however,  a  violent 
spluttering  about  the  rudder-doth.  On 
looking  over  the  ship's  stem,  there  vras 
the  old  commodore,  with  his  iron  hook 
entangled  with  the  rudder  chain,  his 
held  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
which  every  moment  splashed  over  it, 
taking  away  his  breath  at  intervals ;  but, 
when  he  could  speak,  he  called  out  as 
loudly  as  his  spitting  out  of  the  salt 
water  would  permit  him,  **  Heave  to- 
lower  ^  boats — unhook  me  irom  this 
cursed  chain :  I  can  save  him  yet.  Poor 
Oos !  Dear  Gus !  Strike  out,  for  your 
mother's — ^for  your  wretched  old  uncle's 
sake.''  Mr.  Alsop  comprehended  the 
transaction  in  a  moment;  he  flew  on 
deck,  hove  the  ship  to,  and  lowered  down 
both  quarter-boats.  One  of  these  imme- 
diately took  the  commodore  up,  and 
they  both  went  in  a  vain  search  after  the 
Earl  of  Osmondale.  Night  had  now 
closed  in :  the  Terrific  vras  on  the  lee* 
shore  of  an  enemy,  and  the  flood-tide 
had  now  set  in  strong  towards  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  like  d^lying  within  the 
jaws  of  death  to  remain  hove-to  in  the 
present  position .  Little  time,  tiierefore, 
could  be  aflbrded  to  search  for  the  un- 
happy youth,  and  that  time  was  almost 
a  treason  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
all  hands  on  board.  What  seemed  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  he  had  sunk 
vras,  that  the  two  boats  found  themselves 
amongst  a  fleet  of  French  fishing-smacks, 
which  were  never  molested  by  Uie  British 
cruisers ;  and,  though  many  of  them 
vrere  hailed,  the  answer  vras  uniform, 
ihat  they  had  seen  nothing  like  a  human 
body,  deed  or  alive,  floating  about  Even 
the  distracted  old  uncle  began  to  per- 
ceive that  it  vras  time  to  return,  the  more 
especially  as  lights  were  observed  to 
btgin  to  drop  dowB  into  the  bettflries;  ao. 


with'a  deep  sigh  fipom  erreiy  ma,  eod 
a  heart'broken  groan  from  the  oU  eon* 
modore,  the  boats  turned  their  heeds 
towards  the  ship,  and  left,  if  not  aliesdy 
drowned,  Oustavus  to  perish, 
to  the  skin  with  sea-water, 
collapsed,  the  commodore,  when  the 
boat  came  akmg-side,  was  foiced  to  be 
lifted  on  board.  He  was  a  hideous  spec- 
tacle. His  ooonteoanoe  peilid,  his  hmhs 
trembling,  the  black  patch  washed  away 
from  his  ^elese  socket,  he  tottered  the 
most  humbled,  the  most  abfeot  wictek 
across  the  quarter-deck,  frooa  whence  be 
used  to  command  vrith  power  gicstff 
than  that  or  an  Eastern  deepot. 

4    HIOHLAIID    MU>IKR'8    SSSfB   Of 

Hovoum. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  serious  disiBfh- 
aace  broke  out  in  Glasgow  among  the 
Breadalbane  Fenciblcs.  Several  sMn 
having  been  confined  and  duesieaed 
with  corporeal  punisbmcnt,  eonsidenhk 
discontent  ana  irritaiioo 
among  their  comiades,  wfaieb 
to  sudi  violeaoe,  that  when 
were  confined  in  the  giwrd-lioase,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  regiment  nisM 
out,  and  forcibly  released  the 
This  violation  or  military 
not  to  be  passed  over,  and  mtcordm^ 
meesoTM  were  taken  to  secure  the  riaf- 
leaders  and  bring  them  to  prniinhmmi 
But  so  many  were  equally  eonoeraed, 
that  it  vras  diflkolt  to  fix  on  the  prepv 
sub^ts  for  punishment ;  and  here  wai 
showB  a  trait  of  diancter  wotthr  of  eU 
Rome  and  a  belter  oauae,  and  wksoh 
originated  from  afeeliag  aliw  to  the  dis- 
grace of  a  degraded  panishmeDt.  The 
soldiers  being  made  seusible  of  the  «•• 
ture  of  their  misconduct  and  the 
quent  punishment.  Jour  \ 
offertd  tkemuhe$  to  itamd  iri^  and 
suffer  the  sentence  of  the  Inw,  as  sa 
atonement  for  the  whole.  They  wnt 
accordingly  raarehed  to  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, tried,  and  ooodemned  to  be  shot 
Three  of  them  were,  however, 
reprieved,  and  the  fomth 
Mttsselbofgh  sands. 

On  the  march  to  Edlabvgh,  a  d^ 
cumstanoe  occurred,  the  more  vaonfay  ef 
notice,  as  it  ahows  a  strong  prinerpleof 
honour  and  fidelily  to  his  word,  «d  lo 
his  officer,  in  a  ooaraoB  Highkad  ool- 
dkr;  tad  while  It  rattukb  the 
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strongly  of  that  fine  uieident  in  the  ckt* 
aicftl  story  of  Danon  and  Pythias,  as 
almost  to  appear  like  an  inferior  imita* 
tion  of  that  nigh  act  of  heroic  honour 
and  self-devotion,  it   exemplifies   this 
txuih,  that  a  fine  sense  of  what  is  honour- 
able and  sublime  in  human  conduct,  is 
not  eonfined  to  any  particular  class  of 
men,  but  is  as  inherent  to  the  base-born 
peasant  as  to  the  noble  born  and  the 
nobly  bred.    One  of  the  men  stated  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  party,  that 
he  knew  what  his  fate  would  be,  but 
thatlie  had  left  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  whieh 
he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death : 
that  as  to  himself  he  was  ftilly  prepared 
to  meet  his  fate ;  but  with  regard  to  his 
friend,  he  could  not  die  in  peace  unless 
the  business  was  settled ;  and  that  if  the 
officer  would  suffer  him  to  return  to 
Glasgow,  a  few  liours  there  would  be 
sufficient :  that  he  would  join  him  before 
he  reached  Edinburgh,  and  then  march 
as  a  prisoner  with  the  party ;  the  brave 
Highlander  added — ^''You  have  known 
me  since  I  was  a  child ;  you  know  my 
eountry  and  kindred ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any 
blame  by  a  breach  of  the  promise  I  now 
make,  to  be  with  you  in  full  time  to  be 
delivmd  up  to  the  castle.''    This  was  a 
startling  pro^sal  to  the  officer,  who  was 
a  judicious,  humane  roan,  and  knew 
perfectly  his  risk  and  responsibility  in 
yielding  to  such  an  extraordinary  appli- 
cation.   However,  his  confidence  was 
such,  that  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  prisoner,  who  retumen  to  Glas- 
gow at  night,  settled  his  business,  and 
left  the  town  before  day-light,  to  redeem 
his  pledge.    He  took  a  long  circuit  to 
avoid  being  seen,  and  being  apprehended 
as  a  deserter,  and  sent  back  to  Glasgow, 
as  probably  his  account  of  his  officer's 
indulgence  would  not  have  been  credit- 
ed.    In   consequence  of  this  caution, 
and  the  lenj^thened  march  through  woods, 
and  over  hills,  by  an  unfrequented  route, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  him  at  the 
hour  appointed.    The  perplexity  of  the 
officer  when  he  reachea  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined.    He  moved  forward  slowly,  but 
no  soldier  appeared ;  and  unable  to  de- 
lay any  longer,  he  marched  up  to  the 
castle,  when,  as  he  was  delivering  over 
the  prisoners,  but  befbre  any  report  was 


givan  ioi  Maemartin,  the  absent  soldiery 
rushed  in  among  his  fellow-prisoners, 
pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  breath- 
less with  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences in  which  his  delay  might  have 
involved  his  benefaotor.  In  whatever 
light  the  conduct  of  Major  Colin  Camp- 
bell,  the  officer,  may  be  considered  oy 
military  men,  his  confidence  in  human 
nature  must  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of 
the  huoMLne;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
wished  that  the  Highlandman's  magna- 
nimous self-devotion  had  been  taken  as 
an  atonement  for  his  own  misconduct, 
and  that  of  his  brother  prisoners.  It 
was  not  from  any  additional  guilt  that 
the  man  who  suffered  was  shot:  it  was 
determined  that  only  one  should  suffer, 
and  the  four  were  ordered  to  draw  lots, 
when  the  fetal  chance  fell  upon  William 
Sutherland,  who  was  executed  accord- 
ingly. 

WAR   nXVASTATIONS. 

The  horrors  of  war,  and  its  miseries, 
sometimes  fall  upon  die  perpetrators  of 
these  deeds  as  heavily  as  upon  the  un- 
happy sufferers  from  hostile  invasion. 
To  prove  the  truth  of  this,  though  but 
in  a  small  degree,  with  regard  to  Napo- 
leon himself,  we  select  the  following 
anecdote  from  the  journal  of  a  medical 
man  attached  to  the  French  army  during 
the  campaign  of  1809.  He  says,  '*  We 
are  now  m  Austria ;  terror  precedes,  and 
devestation  follows  us.  Being  now  in 
an  enemy's  country,  there  is  no  longer 
anything  distributed  to  the  soldier;  pro- 
visions, foiage,  linen,  clothes,  gold, 
silver,  every  thing  in  short,  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on  is  pillaged ;  which  is 
not  formally  ordered,  but  it  is  tole- 
rated. Tlie  advance-guard  secures  the 
best  of  every  thing ;  the  centre  have  to 
glean ;  ana  the  rear-guard,  frequently 
tioding  nothing,  vent  their  rage  in  setting 
fire  to  the  houses. 

^*  Last  night  our  carriage  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  little 
village  which  had  been  pillaged  in  the 
morning,  and  in  which  not  a  single  in- 
habitant remained,  having  all  fied  into 
the  ne'ghhouring  woods.  Twelve  horses 
were  unable  to  drag  out  our  carriage,  it 
was  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  dark  and 
rainy.  I  consulted  with  my  two  col- 
leagues, and  we  agreed  to  pass  the  night 
where  we  were.    We  accordingly  made 
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a  great  firey  and  laid  ounelves  down, 
with  our  pistols  in  our  hands,  to  be 
Kady  in  case  of  an  attack  from  any  par- 
tisans who  might  have  been  tempted  to 
take  advantage  of  our  awkward  situa- 
tion. At  four  in  the  morning  we  got 
assistance  and  were  enabled  to  proceed. 
We  entered  Lambach  at  the  moment 
the  Imperial  Guard  were  setting  it  on 
fire,  llie  blazing  houses  were  tumbling 
down  all  around  us ;  and  in  a  narrow 
street,  the  flames  from  the  windows  made 
an  amh  over  the  top  of  our  carriage  as 
we  passed,  aud  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
postillions  could  force  the  horses  to  go 
on.  VVe  learned,  on  leaving  ihe  city, 
that  the  emperor  had  intended  to  pass 
the  night  there;  but  the  fire  odvanced 
more  rapidly  than  he  expected,  and  he 
had  hardly  time  to  get  into  his  carrlnge, 
before  it  reached  the  house  he  had  occu- 
pied. We  saw  it  in.  flames  as  we 
passed.'' — Sach  were  the  scenes  of  war 
in  a  place  out  of  which  Napoleon  was 
driven  by  the  ravages  of  his  own  troops. 
Let  us  now  contemplate,  though  with  hor- 
ror and  detestation,  some  of  thoM  scenes 
which  were  acted  in  a  place,  which  he 
at  that  very  moment,  deigned  to  honour 
with  his  presence. 

It  is  from  the  same  writer  (one  of  his 
own  satellites),  that  we  make  this  ex- 
tract.   "  We  entered  Wels  along  with 
the  army.    The  Austrians,  on  leaving 
this  pretty  town,  burnt  the  bridge,  which 
detains  us.    Tlie  castle  which  the  em- 
peror  inhabits  commands  a  beautiful 
view.    Some  of  the  Austrian  troops  have 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  whicti 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  castle ;  Napo- 
leon, seated  at  a  window,  is  observmg 
their  retreat.      While  we  were  dining 
gaily,  the  military  band  playing,  a  can- 
non-ball struck  the  sentinel  who  mounted 
guard  on  the  terrace  near  our  dining- 
room,  and  at  the  same  moment,  notice 
was  brought  that  our  soldiers  were  pil- 
laging the  keeper  of  the  castle.    Some 
officers  were  sent  to  stop  them ;  but  they 
could  not  preserve  the  town  from  pillage. 
They  were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  it,  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  place  flt 
to  lodge  in.     We  at  lost  took  possession 
of  a  low  hall  belonging  to  a  hatter;  the 
furniture  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  get  some  straw  to  lie  on. 
"  We  had  lain  in  our  clothes  about 
twenty  minutes^  when  we  were  suddenly 


awoke  by  the  moat  piefcing  eries.  They 
came  from  the  floor  abore.  One  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  took  oar  iwords  and 
went  up,  and  we  found  the  fiuniiy  of 
the  hatter  attacked  by  five  grenadicr% 
half  drunk.  One  of  them  was  osiDg  the 
most  brutal  violence  to  a  woman  big 
with  child ;  while  another  was  treating 
in  the  same  manner  her  mother^  an  oU 
woman  of  sixty.  The  other  three  were 
beating  and  robbing  die  two  husbands. 
The  miserable  wretches  implored  oar  as- 
sistance; but  neither  our  remonstrances 
nor  menaces  had  the  smallest  elfect  os 
the  grenadiers ;  who,  with  their  sabres  ia 
their  hands,  told  us,  if  we  meddled  with 
their  afiairs,  they  would  cut  as  io  pieces. 
We  were  not  the  strongest,  and  l^d  no 
military  authority.  We  retired,  lajnefit- 
ing  to  think  what  seeds  of  eternal  hatred 
such  atrocities  must  leave  wherever  we 
carried  our  arms." 


TUE  AllEaiCAN   KAVT. 

At  a  court-martial.  Captain  R- 


of  the  United  States  navy,  was  tried  for 
*^  conduct  unbecooHng  an  oflter  and  a 
gentleman.*'  The  court  found  the  cap- 
tain guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  ^  aa 
oflicer,'*  but  not  guilty  of  conduct  an- 
becoming  '<  a  gentleman/'  By  whidi  it 
seems  that  an  officer  and  a  genlleraan, 
according  to  ^'  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  navy,"  are  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  as  synonymoua  terms. 


FRCNCB   GAIETY. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  a  mudi- 
distinguished  general  oflicer  of  the  Freoch 
army  was  severely  wounded  in  the  1^. 
The  suigeons,on  consulting,  declmed  that 
amputation  was  necessary.  The  genenJ 
received  the  intelligence  with  much  com- 
posure. Among  the  persons  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  observed  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  showed,  by  his  profoond 
grief,  the  deep  share  which  he  took  in 
the  melancholy  accident. — ^''Why  do 
you  weep,  Germain  ?'*  said  his  master, 
smilingly  to  him;  '<it  is  a  good  thing 
for  you ;  you  will  have  but  one  boot  to 
clean  in  future.*' 
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THE  BATTLE  OFF  BAKU. 


Haifct  tUtbobootdfnr. 

•nail  tailH  t'aa,  mtt  rain  on  ""-"—'"f 

Tba  tiRlit  li  ttntblai— <b>  moiiiM  trout, 

Tba  (TMS  ■«■  li  Ineanudln'il  via  Uaod. 

TuE  reign  of  Atme  mts  diitiagiliihed 

hy  a  seoenl  whose  name  tliU  potMtset 

a  fretnneu  tod  Terdure,  which  Ihe  cotd 

and  blaiting  influeace  of  ingratitude  and 

Ely  bigotry  has  not  been  able  to 
troy.  The  honour*,  and  unmeriled 
diagrace,  of  the  renowned  Marlborougb, 
are  indelibly  inicribed  in  the  snnali  of 
Fame,  andneednottbeeulogiumsofany 
modem  pen  lo  lecure  for  them,  or  him, 
that  immortality  which  tlidr  own  difr> 
tinguiihed  character  inherently  pouen. 
No  period  in  (he  hinory  of'^our  eoun- 


diiplayed  donng  the  time  that  Aane 
tilled  ibe  EogUih  tfaroM.    The  gloiy  of 


(he  nation  in  tlie  exploit*  of  the"tanled 
field,"  «ai  carried  to  the  highest  elera- 
tioD  nnder  her  auipicci,  Bllhoiwh  neither 
her  peraonal  counsel  or  conduct  con- 
tributed to  ii>  [»vmotion.-  But  while 
(be  8riii*h  anna  br  land  were  gaining 
freih  laurels  for  the  country  in  erery 
direction,  the  affairs  of  the  navy  bad, 
for  a  series  of  years,  been  signally  ua- 
succeufiil. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, from  its  maritime  character,  were 
unaccountably  neglected,  and  leriotuiy 
"""-ed,  in  consequence  of  (he  inse- 
,  Btid  almost  defenceless  situation, 
in  which  the  merchant  shipping  were 
left. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  after  the 
deration  of  his  wife  Anne  lo  the  sove- 
reignty of  Great  Britain,  was  fbolishlj 
solicited  to  accept  the  imporlaat  post  of 


aflected, 
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lord  high  admiral  of  England,  assisted 
by  a  council;  and  which  arduous  office 
he  as  foolishly  accepted.  It  is  tme  he 
was  bred  to  the.  sea,  but  of  the  duties  of 
his  new  office,  he  knew  little  more  than 
a  mas  who  had  never  seen  a  ship;  but 
being  blindly  ltd  by  the  party  whio  were 
in  favour  with  him,  the  consequence 
was,  that  blunders  of  the  nu>st  serious 
character  were  committed,  out  of  which 
misfortunes  sprung  of  the  most  fearful 
description,  both  in  number  and  charac- 
ter. During  four  entire  years — that  is, 
from  the  year  1703,  to  the  close  of  1707, 
the  whole  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  English  fleet,  was  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar  by  the  aalfanl  Sir  Geoige 
Rooke,  and  the  subjection  of  Majorca 
and  Ivica,  to  the  dominion  of  the  anA- 
duke. 

A  bright  scene  at  length  dawned, — 
and  that  in  whieh  not  only  the  wealth, 
but  the  very  exialence,  under  God,  of  oor 
country  is  found, — her  naval  superiority 
over  all  other  powers,  once  more  i^ 
peared,  and  never  has  waned  since. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  that  at  the  veiy  peiied  a  dark 
and  conspiring  Ihclion  were  laying  tiieir 
plans  to  destroy  the  iafluence  of  If  ail- 
borough,  in  which,  eventually,  they  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  divesting  him  of  all  ipomm 
and  office.  The  prosperity  of  our  navy 
began  gradually  to  revive;  so  that,  as 
the  glory  of  England  declined  in  the 
field,  it  rose  higher  and  higher  on  the 
flood. 

The  error  which  had  been  committed 
in  allowing  the  merchant  vessels  to  per- 
form their  important  voyages  in  an 
almost  unprotected  way,  was  remedied, 
by  supplying  them  with  convoys  of 
sufficient  force  to  protect  them ;  by  which 
means  no  loss  of  any  importance  was 
sustained,  while  the  vitals  of  the  nation 
attained  a  vigorous  tone  of  acttoft. 

It  was  at  the  important  panod  now 
referred  to,  that  commodore  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  whose  bravery  and  skill  demand 
more  particular  notice  than  they  have 
received,  gained  a  distinguished  and  im* 
portant  wivantage  over  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  commodore  had  been  on  a  cruise 
for  some  time,  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniala, 
when  having  received  certain  Information, 
upon  which  he  couM  place  fu^  de- 
pendance,  that  Mouleur  du  Casse  vras 


ttVn  B 


hovering  about  Jamaicft,  widi  a  Fi«Bck 
squadron  of  conaidcnbie  foroe,  with,  as 
it  waa  MuMdy  tke  Ml  mtentioa  of 
making  an  attempt  upon  die  iskod,  he 
hastened,  wiAaH  the  apccJ  be  could 
maud,  to  relani  to  tlwt  atatioii,  in 

IQaO  aU  OeiraBBC  BOBOiSHr  aOaO  MSBBi 

an  enemy.  Immediately  upon  entering 
Port-Roval  harbour,  with  tne  sqaadran 
under  his  command,  the  oommodoR 
ffflmmtmrd  a  q5^»»*"gil  o£  war,  in  osdcr  to 
consider  the  vaei«aa  ndiwea  ha  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  devise  sv^  wmmmagm  as, 
under  eating  tkcmmmmattm^  afpavad 
■MWt  proper. 

The  uafotmation  whaeb  Sir  Charles 
had  ieoeiv«d,ahhongb,aoteaaitweBt, 
strictly  eoHect,  waa^  ncweHiiialaa 
sufficiently  fell  and  ccplidt.  In 
tiierefbre,  to  obtain  move  clear  as 
tinct  aoqnaintanoe,  both  with  the 
racter  and  sitaatna  of  Aa  te^  he 
paHehed  seveml  dtipa,  in  the  aemh  of 
Janaary,  1706,  with  striec  aNoa  that 
thev  should  eniiae  in  — 
and  obtain  aU  peasibia 
the  enemy's  nunmr  and 

There  m  much  strength 
the  aphorism  of  the  wise 
the  mukitade  of  eenm 
safoty.'*  Cofluaetee  Wagar  appaewd 
influenced  by  theapiritef  the  edsM  md 
acted  aecordiog^.  Again  he  eaUed  his 
officeia  aronnd  htm,  in  ■iihnun  eeenoil 
of  war,  early  in  tfie  monlh  ef  FcUntt  j, 
once  more  to  deliberate  on  the  stale  of 
afiaiiB ;  when  it  was  datennined  that,ai 
no  further  tidinp  had  been  leeeivtd 
concerning  the  Fiendi  sgnndton,  the 
British  foree  shonld  go  over  to  the 
Spanish  eoaat,  in  order  to  inlawapt  such 
01  the  enemy  as  might  be  faoicli^  in  datf 
quarter. 

In  punuance  of  ihk  waolatkM^  the 
commodore  made  preperatione  la  leave 
Jamaica;  and,  in  anw  daya  aterihe 
convention  of  the  oonndl,  he  aaHad  6am 
the  harbour  to  the  k^ys»  where  he  was 
almost  immediately  joined  hy  aevwal 
other  ships  and  Hoops.  Durine  tht 
time  that  he  fey  nt  this  nleea^  ndvkm 
were  received,  that  a  nvmbcrof  Spannh 
galleons  had  just  sailed  from  Cnithaasas, 
for  Porto-Bello,  laden  with  n  finnsiia 
aUe  quantity  of  spade. 

Sach  infonnatien  waa  highly  grsli* 

Jiag  Id  tha  rowmednie^  aMi  iaapini 
e  seamen  with  an  aident  dcwe  k 
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iMften  in  Mwch  of  raeli  valuable  prises. 
Nothiag,  indeed,  it  to  dietasteful  to  an 
Snglifb  nilor,  ae  inactivity.  The  prospect 
of  an  actioD  which  might  yield  them  a 
goiden  harvest,  v»at  hailed  with  enth«- 
ifasm.  Withottt  waitiDg  until  the  whole 
of  the  shijM  were  ready,  the  commodore 
sailed  mth  such  as  were  prepared, 
leaving  directions  how,  and  at  what 
plaee,  the  others  should  join  him. 

Discretion  is  said  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour ; — whether  the  statement  be 
logically  correct  or  not,  we  iM  no  dispo- 
sition to  wait  to  enquire.  That  it  gene- 
rally proves  the  existence  of  true  valour 
is  unaoubted:  upon  the  present  ooca- 
saon.  Commodore  Wager  exercised  it 
with  much  wisdom.  To  have  borne 
down  upon  Porto-Bello  at  once,  vrould 
have  been  highly  impolitic,  however 
anxious  the  seamen  vrere  for  the  fight, 
and  might  have  been  attended  with  in« 
oaloulable  loss.  He,  therefore,  brought 
hb  ships  to  an  anchor  off  the  Isle  of 
Pines. 

At  this  station  he  waited  in  long- 
ing expectation,  hoping  every  day  to 
receive  further  intelligence  from  his 
cruisers,  until  March ;  when  at  length  the 
desired  information  arrived  in  two  sepa- 
rate despatches,  from  Captain  Pudner, 
who  was  stationed  near  Porto- Bello,  that 
the  galleons,  with  the  king's  money  on 
boara,  would  not  sail  before  the  com- 
Riencement  of  May.  Upon  the  recep- 
tion of  this  news,  he  caused  it  to  be 
circulated  that  he  wu»  going  with  his 
ships  to  cruise,  instead  of  which  he 
determined  to  rcrtam  to  Jamaica,  in  order 
to  watch  the  movements  of  ihe  enemy  in 
that  quarter.  As,  however,  he  found 
tKat  ul  remained  quiH  there,  he  once 
more  cast  anchoret  Port-Royal  Keys, 
for  the  purpose  of  taVing  in  fresh  pro- 
▼iaions  and  water;  and,  on  the  14th 
instant,  he  again  set  sail. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  flagging 
hopes  of  the  seamen  were  again  revived, 
by  the  appearance  of  several  ships  off 
Boce»-Ghica.  The  chase  was  imme- 
diately commenced  ;  but  the  enemy  flew 
Irom  the  British  fhn,  with  the  trepidation 
of  hunted  hares.  Some  escaped  directly 
to  Carthagena,  and  the  others  were  lost, 
in  consequence  of  the  exceeding  haziness 
of  the  vreather. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a  sail 
vias  discovered  in  the  distance,  which 


appeared  like  a  speck  upon  the  horizon. 
As  it  neared  the  English  force,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  sloop,  called  the  Anne, 
from  the  Bastimentos,  and  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  the  commodore,  from  cap- 
tain Pudner,  containing  the  welcome 
intelUgenee,  that  the  galleons,  thirteen  in 
number,  were  already  at  sea,  and  making 
a  direct  course  towaras  Cardiagena. 

At  the  time  that  the  commodore  re- 
ceived this  information,  he  had  with  him 
the  Expedition,  Kingston,  and  Portland, 
together  with  a  fire-ship,  called  the  Vul- 
ture. He  immediately  steered  in  such  a 
direction  as  he  considered  the  most 
likely  one  in  which  to  fall  in  with  the 
galleons.  But,  after  cruising  about  three 
whole  days,  with  the  glass  to  the  eye 
almost  the  wliole  time,  without  seeing 
any  thing  of  the  expected  enemy,  he 
began  to  fear  that,  by  some  unknown 
means  they  had  obtained  information  of 
his  being  on  the  coast ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, steered  for  the  Havannah. 

Still  believing,  in  hope  against  hope, 
he  continued  on  the  alert ;  and,  on  the 
*28th  ofMay,  about  noon,  the  gold-laden 
vessels  were  discovered  by  the  man  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  commodore's  ship. 
As  they  approached  nearer,  instead  of 
thirteen  sail,  as  had  been  stated  by 
Captain  Pudner,  they  amounted  to  seven- 
teen sail.  The  discovery  was  mutual, 
although  the  feelings  of  each  party  wtra 
widely  dissimilar.  Such  a  smuli,  des- 
picable force,  OS  that  which  the  comnio- 
dore  possessed,  afipeared  to  be  treated 
with  something  approaching  to  contempt 
by  the  galleons  and  their  escorts,  who, 
without  changing  their  tourae  a  point, 
continued  to  proceed  on  their  way. 

It  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  iluee 
English  men-of-war,  without  making 
some  attempt  to  possess  it.  Accord- 
ingly a  chase  was  commenced,  and  kept 
up  with  vigour,  until  the  fleeing  enemy 
found  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
object,  which  was  to  weather  the  Baru, 
a  snjall  island  which  lay  in  their  passage 
to  Carthagena;  they  therefore  resolved 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by  fighting 
where  they  could  not  flee. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution 
which  circumstances  compelled  ihem  to 
form,  they  stretched*  northward  with  an 
easy  sail,  and  in  the  best  order  they  were 
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capable,  formed  themselves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  The  admiral,  who  wore  a  white 
pennant  at  the  main-topnuMt-head,  oc- 
cupied the  centre ;  the  viue-admirel,  with 
the  same  pennant  flying  at  the  fore-top- 
roast-head,  was  stationed  in  the  rear; 
wliile  the  rear-admiral,  who  bore  the 
pennant  at  the  mizen-topmast  head,  led 
the  van.  These  jeaders  in  the  bloody 
affray,  were  posted  at  about  half  a  mile 
firom  each  otner,  while  the  intermediate 
spaces  were  occupied  by  other  ships. 

Of  the  seventeen  vessels,  two  were 
sloops,  and  one  a  brigantine — all  of 
which  stood  in  for  the  land ;  two  others, 
which  were  French  ships,  ran  away  from 
the  approaching  scene  of  conflict,  and, 
thererore,  had  no  share  in  the  action  or 
defeat.  The  whole  of  the  remaining 
twelve  were  Spaniards. 

The  intrepici  commodore  immediately 
disposed  of  his  small  force  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  He  at  once  deter- 
mined to  engage  with  the  admiral  him- 
self; and  gave  orders  that  Captain  Simon 
Bridges,  who  commanded  the  Kingston, 
to  attack  the  vice-admiral,  while  he  sent 
his  boat  to  the  Portland,  which  was 
under  the  commandjof  Captain  Edward 
Windsor,  wiih  directions  to  bear  down, 
and  engage  the  rear-admiral.  As  there 
was  no  immediate  occasion  for  the  fire- 
ship,  Vulture,  she  was  ordered  to  ply  to 
windward. 

Tlie  sun  was  just  setting ;  as  if  she 
refused  to  shine  upon  the  bloody  deeds 
which  were  about  to  be  perpetrated,  or 
to  hide  in  darkness  the  scenes  of  carnage 
which  were  to  be  exhibited ;  while 

"  Man,  in  anger,  hew*d  hit  Mlow  man  i 
And  fierce  Destruction,  with  his  breath  of  fire, 
Breathed  death  and  slaughter  on  its  Ticttms 
there." 

Manv  a  brave  heart  that  had  seen  the 
bright  luminary  of  day  arise,  were  des- 
tine to  behold  its  dawning  glories  no 
morel  thev  looked  upon  its  receding 
splendour  mr  the  last  time,  as  it  threw 
its  bright,  broad,  and  illuminating  beams 
upon  me  mirror-like  ocean. 

At  this  period.  Commodore  Wager 
came  up  with  his  selected  antagonist, 
the  admiral,  and  commenced  the  engage- 
ment. With  a  pertinacious  obstinacy, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  the  two 
leaders  contended  for  the  mastery. 
Again  and  again,  the  commodore  at- 
tempted to  board  his  opponent,  and  as 


often  was  repulaed.  The  decks  were 
already  strewed  with  the  mangled,  the 
dying»  and  the  dead.  The  sun  coatined 
gradually  to  decline,  nntii  die  ' 
above,  and  the  wide,  wide  tea,  woe 
veloped  indarkoeaa,  wiiidk  wssooly 
lieved  by  the  glare  of  the  booauag  gaas, 
and  the  flames  which  had  already 
kindled  on  board  the  admiral's 

The  destructive  fight  had 
one  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
dore's  adversaiy  blew  up  with  a 
dotts  exploeion.  MutUirted  firagneats  of 
lately  living  betngs*  and  burning  pkaks 
of  the  ill-Mted  uiip,  feU  on  boasd  ike 
Expedition,  and  placed  her  in  eoaMder- 
able  danger,  so  that  serious  alana  was 
entertained,  that  the  conqueror  aad  ike 
conquered  would  soon  be  alike  aictm* 
stanced. 

As  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  latal 
results  of  the  feared  catastrophe,  ike 
commodore  hoisted  signal  lighto,  for  ks 
small  armament  to  keep  dose  logeiher; 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  keep 
in  sight  some  of  the  enemj '»  ships. 

In  a  short  time  he  discovered  tkal,  ia 
conseouenoe  of  the  fearful  accident  w^hick 
had  taken  place,  the  foe  began  lo  sepa- 
rate, each  one  attempting  to  shifl  as  best 
it  could  for  itself. 

Shortlv  after  be  bad  made  his  signal, 
he  could  discover  but  one  laige  ship, 
which  proved  to  be  the  rear^dminls; 
after  wnich  he  immediately  made  sad ; 
and|  at  about  ten  o'clock,  he  came  op 
with  her ;  but  so  exceedingly  heavy  was 
the  darkness,  as  to  render  it  impoasibte 
to  judge  with  accuracy  which  vray  ksr 
heed  lay,  or,  indeed,  what  relative  pni- 
tion  he  maintained  towards  her.  Giving 
the  word  of  command — *^  Fire  T— ke 
poured  into  her  a  whole  broadside,  wkkk 
he  soon  discovered  had  been  receiied  ia 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  did  such  signal 
execution  as,  apparently,  to  disable  kff 
from  makiDff  sail.  Up  to  this  pciiod, 
the  commodore  had  been  lo  leevaaid  of 
the  Spaniard ;  but  now,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  effects  produced  by  IwsalBiwi 
random  broadside,  he  tacked,  and  got  to 
windward  of  her,  while  the  Ki^slaa 
and  Portland,  which,  ia  conseqiMmoe  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  admiral's  shi|v 
and  the  extreme  density  of  the  daikass^ 
had  lost  si^t  of  the  other  ve»ds»  fol- 
lowed the  commodore's  signal  lights,  and 
came  up  to  him  at  the  moment  he  kad 
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discharged  the  broadside,  and  assisted 
him  in  capturing  the  rear-admiral;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  hopelessness  of  the 
case,  continued  bravely  to  defend  his 
ship  until  two  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  he  struck  to  the  English  flag, 
and  cried  for  quarter.  The  commodore 
immediately  sent  his  boat  on  board  the 
Spaniard,  to  convey  the  chief  officers  to 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  own  ship,  which 
was  promptly  attended  to. 

The  sun  was  just  peeping,  as  it  ap 
peared,  from  6ut  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  when  one  large  ship  appeared  on 
the  commodore's  weather-bow ;  and  then 
other  sail  upon  the  weather-quarter  were 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
or  four  leagues,  lying,  at  the  time,  with 
their  stems  to  the  north,  the  wind  blow- 
ing an  easy  gale  from  the  north-east. 
More  work  appeared  prepared  for  the 
hardy  tars.  A  signal  was  immediately 
made  on  board  the  Expedition,  for  the 
Kingston  and  Portland  to  commence 
the  chase  to  windward,  as  the  commo- 
dore was  rendered  unable  to  make  sail, 
in  consequence  of  the  damage  he  had 
received  by  the  blowing  up  of  toe  Spanish 
admiral,  and  also  from  the  additional 
causes  of  a  great  part  of  his  own  men 
being  on  board  the  prize,  and  having 
not  less  than  three  hundred  prisoners  on 
board  bis  own  ship. 

On  Monday,  the  30th,  the  wind  being 
from  the  north-east  to  the  north-north- 
west, and  but  httle  of  it,  the  Kingston 
and  Portland  discontiuued  the  chase. 
The  commodore,  however,  determined 
to  leave  no  means  unemployed  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  he  bad  so  gallantly 
and  successfully  begun;  he  therefore 
inade  signals  that  the  pursuit  should  be 
re-commenced  and  continued.  His  or- 
ders were  instantly  attended  to,  and  they 
ran  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  com- 
modore, the  fire-ship  Vulture  continuing 
by  him. 

Having  lain-to  some  time,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  putting  the  prize  into 
a  condition  for  sailing,  and  to  repair  his 
own  shattered  rigging,  he  made  sail  on 
the  following  morning ;  when,  after  a 
considerable  run,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Kingston  and  Portland,  whose  capUuns 
informed  him  that  the  ship  tliey  had 
chased  was  the  vice-admiral  s,  to  which, 
they  stated,  they  approached  so  near  as 
to  fire  their  broadside  into  her ;  but  that, 


in  consequence  of  haTinsr  advanced  very 
near  the  Salmadinas,  a  dangerous  shoal 
off  Carthagena,  they  were  compelled,  al- 
though wiSi  reluctadce,  to  tack  and  leave 
her. 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
commodore  with  such  pain  and  dis- 
pleasure, as  a  brave  man  alwajrs  feels 
when  his  hopes  of  triumph  are  blasted, 
or  when  the  shadow  of  impropriety 
of  conduct  appears,  by  wnich  tfa* 
honour  of  his  country  is  tarnished* 
Secretly  he  determined,  that  the  present 
conduct  of  the  captains  should  not  pass 
unnoticed,  but,  at  a  convenient  time,  to 
bring  them  to  account  for  it:  in  the 
mean  time,  however,  he  sent  them  posi- 
tive orders  to  take  or  destroy  a  galleon 
of  forty  guns,  which  he  learned,  by  a 
Swedish  ship  that  had  been  trading  at 
Bam,  had  recently  taken  shelter  in  that 
island.  Without  feelinff  any  disinclina- 
tion to  obey  such  an  order,  the  Kingston 
and  Portland  sailed  towards  the  island  ; 
when,  as  they  approached  the  fort,  the 
galleon,  of  which  they  were  in  pursuit, 
was  discovered  just  coming  out.  With  a 
desperate  resolve,  which  the  pressing 
circumstances  of  the  case  alone  could 
justify,  or  have  led  tliem  to  adopt,  the 
crew  ran  her  on  shore,  and  immediately 
set  her  on  fire ;  she  burned  vrith  a  fury 
which  accorded  well  with  the  hasty  pur- 
pose of  her  destroyers ;  and  before  the  En- 
glish captains  could  obtain  any  thing  out 
of  her,  she  blew  up,  and  all  on  board, 
with  the  rich  and  valuable  cargo  she 
contained,  were  buried  in  the  ocean. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  as  the  commo- 
dore found  that  his  provisions  and  water 
were  becoming  very  short,  and  the  wind 
at  the  same  time  boisterous  and  contrary, 
and  no  prospects  were  afforded  of  his 
being  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  more 
in  that  quarter,  he  resolved  to  listen  to 
the  request  of  his  prisoners,  which  was, 
that  they  might  be  set  on  shore  on  tibe 
Ishmd  of  Buru.  Stem  necessity,  and 
the  voice  of  humanity,  appeared  to  unite 
with  an  honourable  feeung,  to  demon- 
strate the  propriety  of  sudi  a  line  of 
conduct;  having,  therefore,  so  done, 
he  proceeded  towards  Jamaica. 

I1ie  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  the  com- 
modore experienced  by  the  admiral,  and 
his  kindness  towards  his  prisoners,  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Spaniard;  and  be  retained  n 
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gnleAa  ttDfle  of  it  it  long  h  he 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  Expedition, 
Ktngaloo,  eiid  Vvltare  fiie-thip,  biooglit 
their  prize  safely  into  Port  Royal  har- 
bour, amidst  the  cheering  congratulations 
of  assembled  maltitodes. 

Upon  landing  at  Jamaica,  the  com- 
modore found  iaX  a  new  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  recently  been  passed  ror  the 
re^ltlion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes ; 
and,  although  he  had  permitted  to  the 
sailors  the  eiercise  of  a  then  common 
coslom,  but  which  is 
"  Mora  bonoorad  In  Hw  bnadi  tbm  In  ttie 


that  of  plundering  as  they  lelt  disposed, 
the  prize  when  she  was  taken ;  never- 
theless, he  now  appomted  agents,  in 
obedience  to  the  new  act  of  pariiament ; 
and  ordcted  Captain  Long  to  ddiverup 
near  three  hundred  thoiisand  pounds' 
worth  of  silver  and  eftcts,  which  he  had 
tsken  between  decks,  in  older  to  con- 
vince the  seamen,  by  a  method  the  most 
lilsely  and  efficient,  of  the  uprightness 
and  honourable  character  of  his  inten- 
tions. 

Ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  coon- 
try,  he  instantly  despatched  intelligence 
to  England,  of  the  ▼aluable  caigoes  that 
were  yet  at  sea,  in  order  that  Mip  might 


he  fitted  out  with  despatch,  to  cruise  for 

bad  ei 
small  squadron. 


thv  galleons  that  had  escaped  his  own 


Another  public  duty  he  felt  rested 
upon  him  to  perform,  in  connection  with 
the  presnt  afihir,  and  that  was,  the 
bringing  to  a  couit-martial  the  two  cap- 
tains. Bridges  and  Windsor,  which  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  23fd  of  July, 
when  they  were  t)oth  dismissed  for  not 
having  done  their  duty  in  the  engagement 
off  fiaru. 


TENACITY  OF  UFE. 

In  one  of  the  small  contests  in  the 
West  Indies,  among  the  wounded  was  a 
Ueutenant  of  the  fortieth  regiment:  a 
■wiskot-ball  had  passed  through  his  bo- 
dy, entering  below  his  left  bieast,  and 
commg  out  at  the  back.  He  feU  at  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill,  which  he  had  mounted 
with  a  small  party,  but  from  which  they 
IS^S?^^''-    A  Serjeant,  who  wii 


looany  it,  took  hold  of  ene  kg, 
dragged  it  aAer  him  more  ttma  a  mile 
down  the  dedivity,  and  left  it  there, 
with  an  intention  of  rctnramg  at  oigfat 
to  inter  it ;  when  he  ratumed,  bowcter, 
to  his  astomshneat,  he  foond  hb  beloved 
officer  alive,  and  able  to  speak.  He  rp- 
ooverad  in  six  weeks,  and  embafkied  fer 
Eogtand  in  perfect  health. 

After  a  severe  action,  when  mnnbeis 
have  fallen  on  tnthsides,  peihnpa  many 
wounded  men  cannot  be  dressed  by  tk^ 
surgeona  tHI  the  following  day  ;  swl  iK 
has  been  observed,  that  thoae  who  sie 
thus  negleeted,  recover  aa  (prickly  b 
those  who  were  immediBtdty  dvosed, 
and  carried  to  quarters. 

This  tenacity  of  life  is  further  ffius- 
trated  in  the  case  of  Cokmei  Graham,  an 
officer  who  was  wounded  in  one  of  the 
aAirs  about  the  same  tine. 

He  had  been  left  senseian  in  an  am- 
buscade, into  which  he  and  his  party 
had  fellen,  and  from  which,  though  with 
much  loss,  they  were  at  hat  en&M  to 
retire ;  but  a  few  of  bis  men,  ahzions  to 
recover  the  body  of  their  gallant  ookmel, 
returned  to  the  spot,  and  earned  h  hack. 
Believing  that  he  was  dead,  they  mtbcr 
dragged  than  carried  bnn  over  die  rough 
channel  of  a  river,  till  they  readbed  the 
beadi ;  observing  here  that  he  wns  still 
alive,  they  put  him  in  a  blanket,  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  After 
tmvelting  in  this  manner  four  miles,  thrf 
carried  him  to  a  military  post,  oecnpied 
by  a  party  of  the  For^-seeond.  All  the 
sufgeons  were,  however,  out  in  the  woods 
vrith  the  soldiers,  and  none  could  be 
found.  Colonel  Giaham  was  still  insen- 
sible. A  ball  had  entered  his  side,  three 
inches  ftom  the  back-booe,  and  passiBg 
through,  had  come  out  under  his  breast ; 
another,  or  perhaps  the  same  ball,  had 
shattered  two  of  his  fingers.  No  assist- 
ance could  be  got,  bnt  that  of  a  sdMifr's 
wife,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service, 
and  vras  in  the  habit  of  attending  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  She  washed  he 
vrounds,  and  bound  them  up  in  sodi  a 
manner,  that  when  a  suigeon  came  and 
saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  he  declared  he  could 
not  have  done  it  better,  and  would  net 
unbind  the  dtesslng.'  The  colonel  soon 
afler  opened  his  eyes ;  and,  though  un- 
able to  speak  for  many  h6urB,  neeaml 
oopwaom  of  what  was  passing  anmnd 
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Him.  In  this  state  he  Uy  nenrty  Hbrnt 
y/mASf  wiMM  he  weteitiM  t»KiMgvio», 
and  embaiked  for  Engltiicl,  fihm  he 
avmedy  but  wM  alill  m  t  nofet  evhaueM 
a«ele,  firemtheeoiitiwMdeiMiiittgof  hie 
iTvounds  and  the  frequent  dischame  A«m 
them,  and  w»t  te  Bdinlmigh»  mth  Ktde 
bepes  ef  fecQivvry ;  hm,  on  Idle  tfttKim 
of  the  iUuihinalioii  for  the  battle  M 
Campefdowni  the  imoke  of  ee  sany 
candles  and  flanbeam  afl^ag  his 
lyreathiugy  he  coughed  with  great  vio- 
lenoe ;  and,  in  the  eaerlien,  threw  up  a 
piece  of  cloth,  left,  no  doubt,  br  the 
Iwll,  in  its  passage  through  the  Body. 
Ftom  that  day  he  moofered  as  b?  a 
eharm.  Being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Twenty-seventh  regimeait,  he  went 
"with  it  to  Holland  in  1799,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  M  eye,  of 
'Which  he  lost  the  sight;  but  a  good  con- 
stitution again  triumphed;  «m1  he  is 
now  in  vkorous  heuth,  a  lieutenant* 
general^  and  Ueutenant-govemor  of  Stir- 
liMtCastle. 

The  sdldier's  wife,  who  was  so  useful 
to  him  in  his  eztreauty,  was  of  a  oharao- 
ter  rather  unoomraoii.  She  had  loas 
been  a  follower  of  the  eamp,  and  had 
acquired  some  of  its  manners*  While 
she  was  so  good  and  useful  a  nurse  in 
awarters,  she  was  bold  and  foarkea  in 
the  field.  When  the  anangementa  wepa 
made  previously  to  the  attack  on  the 
Vizie,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  "  I  direeted,» 
says  Colonel  Stewart,  **  that  her  hus- 
band, who  was  in  my  company,  should 
remaitt  behind  to  tdce  charge  of  the 
naen's  knapsacks  (which  they  IumI  throws 
off,  to  be  light  for  the  advance  up  the 
hilt),  as  I  dra  not  wish  to  expose  him  to 
danger,  on  account  of  bis  wile  and 
fiunUy.  He  obeyed  my  orders,  and  re- 
mained with  hischaige;  but  his  wifo, 
believing  herself  not  induded  in  these 
injunctioDs,  pushed  forward  to  theaa- 
sault.  When  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  the  tlurd  redoubt,  I  was 
standteg,  giving  my  directions  to  the 
men,  and  preparing  to  posh  on  to  the 
fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found 
myself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and 
turning  round,  I  saw  my  Amaaoaiaa 
friend  standing  with  her  clothes  tucked 
up  to  hi  r  knees,  and  seising  my  hand — 
<  Well  done,  my  Htahland  lads !'  she 
exclaimod ; '  see  how  the  brigands  scam- 
per like  so  many  deer  I    Coiae^' aidded 


she,  'let  us  drive  tern  from  yonder 
hOli*  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  she 
had  been  hi  the  hottest  fke,  cheering  and 
animatiag  tiie  men ;  and,  lAtm  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  she  was  as  active  as  any  of 
the  surgeons  hi  assis^  the  woundbi.'' 


A  8CX1IB  AT  WATSaUM), 

III  die  nMi  I  wee  almost  mstantly 
disabled  in  both  of  my  anas,  losing  Qnt 
my  swoed,  and  then  my  reia,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  of  my  men,  who  were 
pieeeatly  cut  down,  no  quarter  being 
asked  or  given.  I  vras  cairied  along 
by  my  hofse,  till,  receiving  a  blow  fhmi 
a  sabre,  I  foil  senseless  on  my  feee  to 
the  ground. 

ReooiMng,  I  ndsed  myself  a  little  to 
look  round,  befog  at  that  time,  I  briiev^ 
in  a  eondition  to  get  up  and  ran  away, 
when  a  lancer  passiag  by  cried  out, 
'^Ttt  n'  es  pas  mort,  coquin?"  and 
struck  his  lance  through  my  back.  My 
head  dropped— the  blood  gushed  iato 
my  mouth— a  difficulty  of  breaUihig  came 
on ;  and  I  thought  all  was  over. 

Not  long  aflerwards  (it  was  then  im- 
poesible  to  measure  time,  but  I  must 
nave  fotlen  In  less  than  ten  minutes  alter 
the  onset)  a  tirailleur  stopped  toti^under 
me,  threatening  my  Itfo.  I  directed 
him  to  a  small  side  pocket,  in  which  he 
found  three  doHitfs;  all  I  had.  But  he 
oontfioued  lo  threaten,  and  I  said  he 
might  search  me.  This  he  did  immedt- 
ately,  unloosing  my  stock,  and  tearing 
open  my  waistcoat,  and  leaving  me  in  a 
venr  uneasy  posture. 

no  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  an 
officer,  bringing  up  some  troope  to  which 
the  tirailletv  probably  banged,  and 
happening  to  halt  where  I  lay,  stooped 
down  and  addressed  me,8aying  he  feared 
I  was  badly  vroundcd.  I  answered  that 
I  was,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  rear.  He  said  it  was 
against  their  orders  to  remove  eren  their 
own  men ;  but  that,  if  they  gained  the 
day  (and  he  understood  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  killed,  and  tiiat  six 
of  our  battalions  had  surrendered),  every 
attention  in  his  power  should  be  Shown 
to  me.  I  complained  of  thirst,  and  he 
held  his  bmndy  bottle  to  my  lips,  di- 
recting one  of  his  soldiers  to  lay  me 
straight  on  my  side^  and  placed  a  knap- 
sack under  my  head.    He  then  passed 
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on  into  the  actiooi  soon  peifaaps  to  want, 
but  not  to  noeivey  the  lame  assistance ; 
and  I  shall  never  know  to  whose  gene- 
rosity I  was  indebted^  as  I  believe,  for 
my  fife. 

By-and-by,  another  tirailleur  came 
up,  a  fine  young  man,  full  of  ardour. 
He  knelt  down  and  fired  over  me,  load- 
ing and  firing  many  times,  and  conversing 
with  me  very  guly  all  the  while:  at 
last  he  ran  off,  saying,  **  Vous  serez 
bien  aise  d'apmrendre  que  nous  allons 
nous  retirer.    bon  jour,  mon  ami !" 

It  was  dusk  when  two  squadrons 
.  of  Prussian  cavalry,  each  of  them  two 
deep,  came  across  the  valley,  and  passed 
me  m  full  trot, lifting  me  from  the  ground, 
and  tumbling  me  about  cruelly.  The 
clatter  of  their  approach,  and  the  appre- 
hensions they  excited,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  A  gun  taking  that  direction 
muiit  have  destroyed  me. 

The  battle  was  now  at  an  end,  or 
removed  to  a  distance.  The  shouts  and 
imprecations,  the  outcries  of  "  Vive 
TEmpereur!"  the  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon  were  over,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  all  around  me 
became  every  instant  moreand  more  audi- 
ble. I  thought  the  night  would  never  end. 

Much  about  this  time  I  found  a 
soldier  lying  across  my  legs.  Ue  had 
probably  crawled  thither  in  his  agony  ; 
and  his  weight,  his  convulsive  motions, 
his  noises,  and  the  air  rushing  through 
a  wound  in  his  side,  distressed  me 
greatly;  the  last  circumstance  most  of 
all,  as  I  had  a  wound  of  the  same  nature 
myself. 

It  wasnot  adark  night,  and  the  Prus- 
sians wero  wandering  about  to  plunder. 
The  scene  in  Ferdinand  Count  Tathom 
came  into  my  mind,  though  no  woman 
appeared.  Several  stragglers  looked  at 
me  as  they  passed  by  one  aAer  another, 
and  at  last  one  of  them  stopped  to  ex- 
amine me.  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  able 
— for  I  spoke  German  very  imperfectly 
—that  I  was  a  British  officer,  and  had 
"  been  plundered  already ;  he  did  not  desist, 
however,  and  pulled  me  about  roughly. 

An  hour  before  midnight  I  saw  a  man 
in  an  English  uniform  walking  towards 
me;  he  was,  I  suspect,  on  the  same 
errand,  and  be  came  and  looked  me  in 
the  face.  I  spoke  instantly,  telUng  him 
who  I  was,  and  assuring  him  of  a  reward 
if  he  would  remain  by  me.    He  said  he 


belonged  to  the  40th.  and  hadnussed  his 
regiment ;  he  released  me  from  thedying 
soldier,  and,  bdng  unarmed,  took  up  a 
sword  from  the  ground,  and  stood  over 
me  as  a  sentinel,  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Day  broke,  and  at  six  oVlock  in  the 
morning,  some  English  were  seen  at  a 
distance.  He  ran  to  them.  A  messen- 
ger being  sent  to  Hewey,  a  cart  came 
for  me,  and  I  was  placed  in  it,  and  csr- 
ried  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  a  mile 
and  a  half  off*,  and  laid  in  the  bed  from 
which  Gordon,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, had  just  been  carried  out.  Ihsd 
received  seven  wounds.  A  surgeon  slept 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  saved  by  exo»- 
sive  bleeding. 

NAPOLXOK's  advice  to  PLATEaS. 

In  the  year  1808,  Napoleon  was  one 
day  conversing  with  Talma  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  while  several  royal  peiMnageswere 
waiting  for  their  turns  to  speak  with  the 
emperor.  Talma,  observing  this,  wisbeJ 
to  withdraw;  but  Napoleon  'detsined 
him,  saying,  ^*  No,  no,  let  them  wait.*' 
During  this  conversation  the  emperor 
recommended  htm,  above  all  things,  to 
let  his  acting  be  simple  as  pcoible. 
''You  see  in  this  palace,"  said  be, 
'<  kings  who  have  came  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  their  states:  great  captams 
who  have  come  to  ask  me  for  crowns. 
Ambition,  and  other  violent  passioos 
agitate  all  around  me.  Here  I  beb(^ 
men  offering  to  serve  those  whom  tbey 
hate;  young  princesses  intreating  me 
to  restore  them  to  their  lovers,  from 
whom  I  have  separated  them.  Are 
not  these  tragic  characters  f  And  I 
am,  perhaps,  the  most  tnigic  of  sll. 
Yet  you  do  not  find  that  vre  continually 
strain  our  voices  and  make  violeDt  ges- 
tures ;  we  are  calm,  except  at  those  times 
when  agitated  by  passion,  and  those  mo- 
ments are  always  of  short  duration.  A 
man's  natural  strength  would  not  enable 
him  to  contiuue  in  such  a  state  of  ocits- 
tion  for  two  hours  in  succession ;  sod 
besides,  when  a  man  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  violent  passion  he  hss  less 
strength  than  usual.'' 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1837. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. 


[■■rtHiM  o>  1 
The  raccHM*  which  ibeEBgritl)  hMv 
in  different  agei  obtained  over  the  French, 
ha*e  been  much  owing  to  the  lituititHi 
of  England.  From  ita  intular  poijlion, 
ibe  (armer  miion  could  take  advant^ 
of  every  misfortune  which  attended  llie 
laller,  and  wa»  little  expoted  to  the 
danger  ofrepritali.  The  Englith  never 
left  their  country  hut  when  they  were 
coDducled  bv  a  king  of  extraordinary 
Kenius,  or  when  they  found  their  neigh- 
bour^ divided  by  intettioe  ftclioni,  or 
when  lupported  by  a  powerful  alliance . 
on  the  condoent :  and,  at  all  tbeta  ctr- 
cumitancct  coDoined  in  the  time  of  the 
renowned  Henry  V,,  be  leaolnd  to  take 
advantage  oF  them. 

In  the  lummer  of  1415,  Henn,  imi- 
tating the  conduct  of  Edward  III. ,  car- 
ried over  to  Normandy  an  army  of  mx 
thousand  mea  si  mat,  and  tweDty-fam 
Vol.  H. 


thoiHBiKl  loot,  moill^  ardwn.  Hii  fint 
enterprise  was  the  tiege  of  Uarfleur,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  which  town, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  at  lut  fell  into 
his  hand*.  Hii  army,  however,  had 
nilTered  to  much  from  the  faltguet  of  the 
tiege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, thai  Henry  could  enter  on  no  other 
undertaking;  and  was  obliged,  after  all 
his  mighty  jprepeTalioat,  to  think  of  re> 
turning  to  England. 

He  had  diimitaed  faitihipi  from  Har- 
fleur;  so  that  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  marching  by  laod  to  Calaii,  before  be 
MuM  rcKh  aplaceof  aafety.  A  niune- 
rau  Freneb  army,  of  Ibaneen  thousand 
men  at  arm*  and  forty  thousand  foot, 
was  already  assembled  in  Normandy,  lo 
oppoM  hit  retreat.  Henry,  therefore, 
offered  to  restore  Harfleurlo  the  French, 
If  they  would  grant  bim  a  saliB  ponaga  lo 
3o 
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C«]ftis ;  bat  the  ptoposal  bong  rejected, 
he  resolved  to  make  his  way,  by  valoiir 
and  conduct,  throagh  dll  oppotilioa. 

That  he  might  not  discourage  his 
small  army  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Bight,  nor  expose  them  to  the  haiaids 
attending  precipitate  marrhetj  be  made 
slow  and  deliberate  jotimeys,  till  he 
reached  the  river  l^mii^:  which  he 
prepared  to  pass  at'  the  place  where 
£dward  had,  \n  a  like  situation,  escaped 
from  Philip  de  Valois.  Bat  he  found 
the  ford  tendered  impassable  by  the 
precautious  of  the  French  geneFsI,  and 
guarded  by  a  strong  body  on  the  oppo- 
site bank;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
march  higher  up  the  river,  in  search  of 
a  passage.  Henry  was  continually 
harassed  on  bis  march  by  ftyinff  parties 
of  French  |  he  saw  bodies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  riveTf  ready  to  oppo^  his 
crossing:  his  prbTisions  were  q\x\  o${ 
his  troops  wex$  worn  qi^  wit)^^  fiitig^e 
and  sicl^ness;  ^4  ^  eflein  seeooei^ 
now  iu  a  desperate  s|tuatio^.  Bet  ^^wr 
ever,  at  last  met  with  %  pauiige  p?«r  the 
river,  near  the  \oviu  of  St.  Quinttn, 
which,  not  beinff  sufficiently  su|;4^> 
he  surprised)  ^Q<(  pacried  ovfv  jiis  army 
iu  s&ftty. 

Be  then  bent  his  course  tofr^c  Ca- 
lais; but  MTM  opastantiy  exposed  to 
danger  Croi^  the  French  army,  whid^ 
had  also  pas)^  the  Som^ne^aiMi,  gettii^ 
before  him,  eodiaviiliT^  tp  intercept  his 
retreat.  After"  advancing  some  time, 
Henry  from  a  height  discovered  the 
whole  French  troops  drawn  up  on  the 
plain  of  Agincourt,  and  so  posted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with- 
out coming  to  an  engagement. 

Nothing  in  appeaianoe  could  be  mme 
unequal  tbau  the  battle  on  which  his 
safety  and  his  fortunes  depAided.  His 
army  was  reduced  to  needy  half  the 
number  which  had  disembezked  al  Hai- 
fleur;  and  even  these  laboured  under 
every  discouragement  and  want.  Hie 
enemy  were  four  times  more  nameiQus, 
plent^Uy  supplied  with  provkions  of 
every  kiud,  and  commanded  by  the 
dauphin  and  the  other  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France.  The  situation 
of  Henry  being  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Edward  at  Cr^y,  and  to  thai  of  the 
the  Black  Prince  at  Poioliefs,  the  i^oiis- 
mc»y  of  those  great  battles  inspired  the 
^n^iuk  with  oounge,  eyd  oMd^  ttas 


hope  for  a  like  ddrvcnnce  froes  iWr 
difficulties.  The  king  likewise  observed 
the  wvn$  pmdept  cnuiiict  wfaidi  had 
been  adopted  by  those  great  commead- 
ers.  He  drew  np  his  azoiy  on  a  ast- 
ro v  cptoe  of  SBOOndy  having  woods  ea 
e$A  hand,  «h&i  ddnded  bii  taikii 
and  in  that  noaition  vfBtted  forihe attack 
of  the  Frendi. 

Um£  the"  Cienflik  comnuHidcn  beea 
able  either  to  reesoo  iostly  on  tlie  peeseai 
cirMimstepeet  of  both  ftr— 1«^  oc  to  BSB&t 
by  experience,  they  would  have  decmoi 
au  engasemept ;  end  waitea  till  ■■sat 
sity,  obiiginff  the  Hqgltsh  to  advaase, 
had  mede  tSeni  ^rfuiqutsh  the  advaa- 
ta^  of  thf»r  fi^uatioB.  Bvt  the  impe- 
tuous valour  of  the  ?*(ocl|  nobili^,  and 
their  ^raii)  coi^Wf  ooe  in  aupasior  auai- 
bec9i  btougbt  qii  an  action^  vhidi  (n>v|d 
thfi  iqwcT  of  i^fcata  gwn*^  ^  ^ 
90tmtxy. 

|hft  f reiiA  |ichi^  01)  honilaek,  end 
*w  ?nen-^.aj%  MfmM^  um  ^ 
^iiglisli  er^aieni,  f  ho  had  uxfd  pmidf 
before  thei(  ipont  t^  biff^  tfaif  enemy^ 

that  Mtece>  Ms^«W  ^^  ^  ^ 
ihowex)  of  l^vn  e9  i^otidBS   caoU 

!?«IH.     t*|  W  l«k  nwiy*^  V 

^^  mM  »»^  *WB*i  io  ^ 

assaulli  of  tl^  fn^  w^ :  ^ 
wounded  xn^  ac\ft  hpyas^yrii^yi^  w' 
ranks;  the  n«im  glOf|o4  ^  ^hiA 
theyecttd  pr^vwued  ttm  fnm  injpiei 
ing  their  proper  ordo*,  and  ^heir  whok 
army  sooif  became  a  scene  of  ooolhsioB 
and  tenof .  Benry,  then  psBooiniy  his 
advantage,  ocderedhiaficheia,  who  wnt 
Ught  and  unemcumbeBed,  lo  advaaei 
upon  the  enemy*  and  secure  the  ikioiy. 
Tbqr  foU  vrith  their  battW-aiea  upon  the 
French,  who  in  thew  piesent 
could  neithcK  defend  themaeli 
quit  the  Md ;  90  thai  mukitv 
cut  to  pieoee  without  tmiistaiMy  The 
Englbh  aaoheiB  wfse  swported  by  the 
men-et-aimsb  who  pushea  on  and  asads 
dieadfol  havoc  aaioBg  the  eDaosy. 

Whift  aH  <^»oattion  loamsd  la  ^e  at 
an  end,  the  F-TigUt^  hcna  to  m^ke 
priscmen;  end  hav^  advaaotd  aonss 
the  field  of  aolioe^  into  the  qpeaplei^ 
they  discovered  the  raer  of  tae  Fie^eh 
amiy  etaU  fooB^  ia  erdec  ef  hattle.  At 
the  sraa  tine  thqr  wm  alacmod  kf  * 
mjpfg  and  eta^Bi  frona    behia^  v^ 
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Miflii  %f  Kftm  Msm  of  fwMft  ftad 
fMMokfid  tbttr  iMggtgfe,  tad  were  doing 
tfrt^tion  bn  the  unarmed  fottoiren  of 
tiieir  eain^.  Henry  teeing  the  cnemj 
on  ii\\  Mdes  of  him,  began  to  entertain 
ilpprdnmaiolis  fmm  His  prisoners,  and 
AieiefcM  thought  it  necessarr  to  issue 
orders  lor  |mttbig  then  to  death ;  but 
when  he  discovered  the  true  cause  of 
the  alAnn^  he  stopped  the  slaughter  in 
tii4e  to  sate  a  great  number  of  Ittes. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to 
Ftenee,  by  the  faumber  of  princes  and 
noble*  Alain  oi  taken  prisoners.  The 
Killed  were  eoihputedt  on  the  whole,  to 
hikvt  amounted  to  ten  theusand  men ; 
ft^,  as  the  slaughter  fell  ehiefly  on  th(< 
eftvalryi  it  is  said  thiit  of  these  eight 
thdutand  lirere  g^tlcmen.  Hie  priton^ 
te  in  Henry^s  hands  trera  mrteen 
ffidUsfttid.  All  the  English  that  were 
*Udn,  it  is  said,  did  not  exokd  forty ; 
though  lom^  writers,  with  much  greater 
^bdbility,  ihflke  the  fluuiber  more  oni- 
siaeranle* 


llkirtE^AKT-GdiONSl  COLLINS. 

Tais  aceom^hed  officer^  who  died 
in  Pormgd  on  the  I8th  of  Februftryi 
1813^  at  his  station  in  Gounii  in  the 
pToVhiee  of  fieira,  tA  the  early  i^e  of 
38>  wat  iieutenant-odonel  of  flie  83rd 
reifimetft^  Oblonel  in  the  Portuguese 
serrioe,  and  eotnmahded  a,  brigade  in 
the  tth  divisiein  tt  Lord  WeUington's 
iRmy.  In  subjoining  a  few  obsertatiods 
en  tne  detftb  of  this  most  aecomplisbed 
oiAeef,  the  writer^  who  lived  iii  his 
ffiendship  and  tntitiilK:^  fbr  many  ytos^ 
nppeaM  to  the  wb(4e  British  army  fbr 
the  ra^ksatioh  of  his  opbiion ;  that  per* 
faape  me  military  arbiiives  do  not  feoord 
tfie  name  of  a  man  who  United  so  many 
^irc  qualities;  6r  in  whom  was  found 
eombioed  such  a  variety  of  endowments ; 
ft  lofty  courage,  a  ibrttfMde  almost  invtn^ 
cible,  a  mildness  of  temper,  and  modesty 
^f  deraelinour  thitt  ooncBlated  idl,  but  a 
Armuesi  aiid  |)erseverance  dMt  nothing 
eould  shake.  His  attaimnenti  were 
yarious ;  he  spoke  the  German,  French, 

5ianishf  and  Portagoese  languagesi  not 
ly  fluently  but  eloooeathr;  he  vras  a 
good  draftsman,  Una  #e1i  read  m  the 
flifltckry  Uiloiy  of  all  tiie  great  generids 
who  Aoaffshto  hi  mtf  fat  ckUUujfi    Hf 


benn  his  military  career  in  the  West 
Indies,  itt  th^  jfHt  1795-6,  under  tBe 
command  df  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie; 
h^  concluded  a  seven  years'  service  in 
that  country  unde^  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  K;  B.  In  such  a  man  as  Colo- 
nel Collins  is  above  described,  so  gifted 
by  nature,  so  enriched  by  culture,  with 
two  such  personages  as  his  models,  it  ii 
noi  difiioult  to  account  for  the  noble  and 
elevated  views  Whibh  were  ever  present 
to  his  mind^  and  formed  the  basis  of  his 
conduct;  At  the  storming  of  Mome 
Fortune,  in  St.  Lucia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  former,  he  was  struck  by  A 
musket-ball  in  the  breast,  aud  was,  after 
lying  for  some  hours  on  the  spot,  taken 
up  as  dead ;  he  was,  however,  present 
at  the  ca|iture  of  Trinidad,  soon  after- 
wards: he  remiiined  in  the  fkmily  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  during  the  whole  of  his  go?em- 
ment  there. 

He  commanded  his  regiment  at  th^ 
capture  of  the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hope; 
and,  during  a  five  yeare'  residence  there^ 
no  man  ever  enjoted  a  larger  share  of 
general  esteem  ana  admiration.  At  the 
memorable  and  sanguinary  battle  of 
Albuera^  his  lev  was  taken  off  by  a 
cannon-ball,  dnd  in  consequence  of  a 
succeeding  mortiftcation,  bis  thigh  was 
oblned  to  be  amputated  very  high  up ; 
h^  languished  for  hovae  time,  but  the 
resoiirces  of  a  mind  never  to  be  subdued 
turned  the  balance:  his  stump  healed, 
and  hei^  he  gave  an  instance  of  heroism 
never  paralleled,  p^haps,  in  military 
annals :  he  returned  to  this  country  in 
the  month  of  July,  181 3i  in  this  nluti- 
faKMd  state,  and  was  fotmd  again  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  as  active  as  any  man 
in  the  Peninsula,  widi  a  coHc  leg  and 
thigh,  in  th^  beginning  of  the  month  of 
October  folloiting.  If  he  offered  no- 
other  example  of  profeteional  devotion, 
aUd  of  thosb  two  pre-eminent  qualities, 
fortitude  and  perseverance,  but  the  ex* 
ttaordinary  instance  thus  recorded,  it  is 
one  ^hicn,  whilst  the  derire  o(  imi- 
tation  glows  in  die  bc«om  of  a  British 
soldier,  must  render  an  army  80  com- 
posed ihvinQtble  either  by  skill  or  by 
numbers.  The  brigade  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  comnund,  as  a  mark  of 
their  opinion  of  his  talents  and  worthy 
agreed  to  erect  a  monament  to  his  me* 
tooty. 
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!■£   STORMiyO  or   DTKB   PO&T,  IN  THB 
ISLAND  OF  CU&4C0A. 

The  commodore  mido  amngemenU 
for  tunrmiogthe  Dyke  Fort  on  the  night  of 
the  day  that  we  had  cannonaded  it.  A 
hundred  volunteers  were  to  land  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  first  lieutenant  of  ^  La 
Franchise."  I  was  honoured  with  the 
command  of  our  cjuota  from  the  brig, — 
namely^  twenty  picked  seameo,  armed 
with  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  pikes.  Our 
patiy  drew  up  on  the  beach  on  a  yfxy 
dark  nighti  neitlier  moon  nor  stars  ri- 
sible. 

Hie  storming  party  consisted  of  the 
same  number  of  seamen  from  the  four 
ships,  and  twenty  marines  from  *'La 
Franchise,"  under  one  of  their  own  lien* 
tenants — ^the  whole  commanded  hf  as 
gaUant  a  man  as  efer  drew  a  swovdy  Fiem* 
log,  first  of  the  commodore's  frigate. 
My  orders  were  to  keep  the  party  com- 
pact, by  bringing  uptherear.  ADutch 
guide  mofed  with  the  foriom  hope  in 
adrance^  composed  of  a  seijeant  and  tax 
marines,  and  were  followed  at  twelve 

Cces  by  the  remainder  of  the  iollies  with 
yoneu  fixed.  ''To  the  right  face,'' 
and  we  moved  off  the  beach,  striking 
into  swampy  ground,  at  a  brisk  pace. 

In  a  short  time,  we  found  ourselves 
bewildered  among  high  canes.  A  halt 
was  called,  and  the  Dutch  guide  ordered 
to  the  commanding  officer.  I  saw  some 
conftision  in  the  van  of  our  small  party, 
and  heurd  along  the  lincij'  Officers  to  the 
front."  On  reaching  Flemioff,  I  found 
the  Dutch  guide  had  eecaped,1by  an  im- 
position practised  on  the  advance,  thai 
he  wished  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
manding officer.  From  the  height  of  the 
canes,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he 
easily  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
those  he  had  devoted  to  destruction. 
Great  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
sUff,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the 
sound  of  an  alarm-gun  firom  the  fort 
"  That  sound  directs  us  where  we  should 
go,  and  Die  quicker  the  better.  Officers, 
to  your  K>8ts  and  keep  your  men  toge- 
ther. l)ouble  quick  time,  and  follow 
me."  Thus  spoke  our  gallant  com- 
mander—and the  party  pushed  rapidly 
on  undl  stopped  by  a  h(«vy  volley,  but 
ill  directed,  on  our  marine  advance,  who 
fell  back  on  the  main  body.    '<  Close 


with  the  front," 

line.  I  thought  I  peroeived 
inclination  for  the  oppoaite  wmy ;  aad 
by  threats  with  the  point  of  the  awvd, 
had  just  dosed  vrith  the  finmt,  when  wiih 
a  loud  shout  the  Dutch  par^,  who  had 
fired  on  the  advance,  broke  froaa  their 
ambush,  and  crossed  bayooats  with  ov 
marine  force. 

lieutenant  Fleming,  who  was  at  tlirir 
head,  received  a  bayonet  through  his 
jacket,  which  was  flying  open.  The 
thrust,  which  was  intended  m  faia  heai^ 
was  made  vrith  such  fofoe,  that  the 
Dutchman  fell  from  not  meetng  the 
expected  resistance  of  his  body ;  and  ss 
he  lay  prostrate  and  barchaiided,  oar 
gallant  commander's  sabre  flaAed  even 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  descending  on  his  head,  when  the 
Dutchman  rose  upon  his  knees,  and  with 
upraised  hands  implored  the  inertj  he 
ill  deserved  from  hisgallairt  oppoocat. 
The  truly  brave  are  always  the  moat  mer- 
ciful ;  and  Lieutenant  Fleming  stsyed  the 
upliAed  weapon,  and  vriih  ad^poases- 
sion  that  did  him  honour,  ooUavad  Ifae 
trembling  wretch ;  and  under  fear  of  in- 
stant deilh,  compelled  him  to  lead  oa  to 
the  Dyke  Fort,  into  which  we  scms^led 
in  the  best  way  we  oould.  Aamy  mns- 
cular  power  was  not  sufficient  to  get 
over  the  wall,  with  my  cutlaas  gnaidiBg 
my  head,  I  being  then  of  slender  anka, 
contrived  to  crawl  through  one  of  the 
embrasures,  and  found  the  fort  in  pos- 
session of  the  gallant  Fleming,  who,  if 
alive,  I  believe,  still  lenaina  a  liealeDaac 
up  to  this  day ;  his  noble  captain  dyiag 
shortly  afterwards,  his  interest  died  with 
him!  Whenwithdifficnl^l  had  crawl- 
ed through  the  embraaore,  all  the  time 
expecting  my  quietus  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  bayonet,  or  pike,  as  an  intoicmhlc 
noise  prevailed,  interspersed  with  rnndir 
sharp  cracks  from  pistol  and  gun,  wn 
pleasure  I  found  myself  again  in  an 
erect  position,  and  taking  a  suitey  cf 
the  scene  before  me. 

Jn  the  centre  of  the  fett,  drawn  up 
with  military  preeisioD,  stood  the  jollies, 
headed  by  ttieir  officer,  conversing  with 
Lieutenant  Fleming,  who  was  diresiiag 
the  seamen  to  prepare  die  guns— being 
seven  twelve-pounders — lo  receive  the 
flying  camp  of  the  Dutch 
whose  fierce  attack 
pecud.   '*  lamgtod  t^mtifoa. 
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Iter/'  taid  tty  bold  commander;  '<  I 
fearad  yoa  were  among  the  missing  or 
dead.**  Some  lanterns  were  making 
darkness  tisible,  and  in  my  hurry  to 
leaeh  him,  I  fell  over  a  Dutchman  in 
the  agomes  of  death ;  he  had  been  shot 
in  the  gnnn,  and  in  a  short  time  expired. 
**  I  congratulate  you  on  your  easy  con- 
quest," said  I.  '<  Easy  enough  of  aU 
conscience.  Most  of  the  fools  went  out 
to  lay  in  ambush ;  had  they  remained  in 
the  fortf  we  should  have  found  tough 
woric  of  it ;  but  now  we  must  prepare 
to  leoeife  the  gallant  Dutchman's  flying 
camp.  Take  a  lantem,  and  this  Dutch 
prisoner  will  show  you  the  magjazine. 
See  if  they  have  cartridges  filled ;  if  not, 
Dfepare  ten  rounds  for  each  g[un;  and 
be  earefol  you  do  not  blow  us  into  the 
air,  by  firing  the  magazine.  And,  mis- 
ter,'* to  the  marine  officer,  **  throw  a  line 
of  pioquets  on  the  land  side,  the  fore- 
most one  well  advanced,  with  orders,  if 
alarmed,  to  fire  and  foil  back  on  the 
fort. 

Bearing  a  filthy  lantern,  whose  dirty 
horn  gave  a  dim  light,  I  followed  my 
guide  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  door 
of  the  magazine^  which  having  forced 
open,  I  found  a  great  quantity  of  pow- 
der, and  many  rounds  of  cartridges  al- 
ready filled,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
make  my  report.  **  Very  well  -we  vrill 
hold  this  fort  against  any  force  they  can 
send  till  day-li^t,  when,  after  blowing 
it  op^  vre  will  effect  our  retreat  as  we 
best  can,  to  the  boats :  you,  or  the  map 
rine-officer,  visit  the  oui-posts  every  fif- 
teen miaiitesv  as  the  utmost  vigtlanoe  is 
oecessaiy.  The  sign  and  countersign 
are  Chmrch  and  ChichaBler,  which  no 
foreigner  can  viell  pronounce.  Agro^ 
ably  to  orders,  I  scrambled  over  the 
wall,  and  with  a  light  and  hasty  step,  a 
|nst<4  in  each  hand,  a  wary  eye,  I  ap- 

{>roached  the  differont  sentinete,  who, 
ully  ooQBcioas  of  the  necessity  of  vigi- 
lance, at  some  distance  challenged  with 
<<  Who  goes  there  V  '<  Rounds.'^  ''  Ad- 
Tanoe  rounds,  and  give  the  countersign ;" 
at  the  same  time  making  th«r  muskets 
ring  as  they  brought  their  bayonets  to 
the  charge  position,  and  the  clmk  of  the 
cock  fell  sharp  upon  the  ear.  **  Chiches- 
ter and  all's  well,"  ended  our  interview, 
until  I  came  upon  the  advanced  one. 
He  stood  like  a  man  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed, and  said  he  had  heard  female  moans  • 


«<  Hist !"  said  the  soldier,  and  the 
sobs  and  heart-searching  groans,  in  the 
soft  voice  of  the  gentler  sex,  broke  the 
silence  of  the  stilly  night.  Led  by  these 
mournful  sounds,  I  passed  the  sentinel, 
and  in  some  brushwood  I  found  a  poor 
attenuated  female,  apparently  of  a  half- 
caste,  lying  on  the  aamp  earth,  vrith  a 
dead  infont  in  her  arms.  I  cofiiectured 
that  she  had  been  shot  throush  the  body 
in  making  her  escape  from  Uie  fort,  for 
her  lanauage  to  me  was  unintelligible, 
though  ner  groans  and  shrieks  spoke 
the  universal  one  of  suffering.  I  sup- 
ported her  head,  and  appUed  my  can- 
teen to  her  lips ;  the  beverage,  which 
she  eagerly  swallowed,  seemed  to  revive 
her,  and  vrith  the  maternal  affection  so 
strongly  implanted  in  woman's  breast, 
whether  black  or  white,  she  held  the 
infant  to  me,  seemingly  unconscions  of 
Its  death.  I  tried  to  raise  her,  with  the 
idea  of  supporting  her  to  the  fort,  but 
her  excessive  agony  when  moved  obliged 
me  to  replace  her,  and  I  sat  down, 
making  my  knees  a  pillow  for  her  head. 
While  cogitating  on  the  best  mode  of 
affording  relief  to  the  poor  foriom  one^ 
for  I  diued  not  risk  the  safety  of  the 
whole  party  by  taking  the  advanced  sen- 
tinel to  my  assistance,  I  heard  his  sharp 
challenge  uttered  in  tones  of  alarm,  and 
his  still  sharper  shot,  vrith  his  has!^  re- 
treat on  the  tort.  Being  well  aware  that 
no  quarter  would  be  given  by  the  Dutch 
commandant,  vrith  that  instinct  true  to 
nature,  though  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
leave  the  wretched  woman,  I  again 
phiced  my  canteen  to  her  lips,  and  fled, 
and  that  vrith  such  good  speed,  that  I 
arrived  vrith  the  outposts,  who  came 
flocking  into  the  fort  according  to  their 
orden.  The  man  who  caused  the  alarm 
averred  that  he  heard  the  meamxed 
tread  of  infimrr]r,  And  the  prancing  of 
horses,  but  I  think  the  beating  of  his 
ovm  heart  must  have  deceived  him. 

We  remained  on  the  watch,  and  made 
every  disposition  for  a  desperate  defence, 
and  as  the  day  davmed,  laid  a  train  to 
the  mafjazines,  and  evacuated  the  fort, 
the  main  force  covering  our  retreat. 
**  A  volunteer  to  fire  the  train !"  cried 
the  coomiandins  officer,  and  several 
stepped  forward.  **  Here  we  must 
regulate  by  length  of  legs,  and  a  capa- 
city to  use  them.  John  Wilson,"  calling 
to  one  of  the  volunteers,  *<  I  have  seen 
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•kiding  die  veogeuiee  of  Edwtid,  he 
ni^i  nleDtly  Umeat  orer  his  fidlen 
couDliy.  Nodiiog  now  icRudoed  in 
SooUand  onoonqomd,  eioept  the  oftstle 
of  Stiiltngy  whi^  was  al  leosth  compel- 
led 10  tonender.  But  WaUeoe  still 
lived;  and  while  he  ekislady  though 
without  foioesy  and  without  an  ostensible 
place  of  fnidenee»  his  countrymen  were 
notabeoltttely  without  hope,  nor  fidwaid 
without  fcar.  Eveiy  exertion  was  made 
todiaoover  hisietraat;  and  al  length  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  He  was  brought  to  West- 
miiwiter,  and  arraigned  thm  as  a  traitor 
to  Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villagesy 
stormed  csistles,  and  slaushtered  many 
subjects  of  Englsnd.  *'  I  never  was  a 
traitor,**  exclaimed  Wallace  indignantly. 
**  What  injury  I  could  do  to  Edward, 
the  enemy  of  my  liege  sovereign  and  of 
my  coantry,  I  have  done,  and  I  glory  in 
it."  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him,  and  immediately  executed, 
with  that  studied  rigour  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  puotJiinent,  which,  while 
see^itig  to  make  impressions  of  terror, 
^excite  j>ity.  Hh  bek:l  was  placed  on  a 
pioaaele  at  ^London;  end  his  mangled 
limbA  were  distributed ,  over  the  land. 
Thus  cruelly  perished  a  man  whom  £d- 


vrard  could  never  sabdoe,  ini  vIiom 
onlr  crime  was  an  invtndhU  msdunat 
to  needom  and  independence. 


H£BOISlf  Of   A  PSaSIAI   9U1KV. 

In  the  time  of  Sultan  MshaMod,  S- 
dat,  the  widow  of  Fakr-ud-Dowlttt,  kiog 
of  Rey,  in  Persian  Irak,  inding  her  son 
deficient  in  talents  for  govemment,  tod 
being  a  woman  of  spirit  and  cspscitj, 
assumed  the  supreme  snthority,  vd 
ruled  the  kingdom  for  thir^ymis.  Mih- 
mood  sent  a  message  to  Sidat,  TeqmriDg 
her  to  acknowledge  his  supronscy,  ipd 
threatening,  in  case  of  her  reftinl,  tois- 
vade  Rej  with  a  formidable  army.  *'Tdl 
Sultan  Mahmood,**  said  the  queen  to 
the  envoy,  ''that,  when  my  hushiikd 
lived,  I  believe,  he  dared  not  ntftd 
this  sute ;  when  the  AlmigbQrtook  hia, 
and  the  empire  devohied  upon  me,  I 
thought  the  aultan  too  nobk  and  ^m- 
rous  a  prince  to  make  war  sgiinn  i 
'  woman.  I  am,  however,  lesdy  to  sMit 
.  him.  If  I  am  vanquished,  it  will  be  b-? 
disgrace  to  me  to  fly  before  him,  iricoa- 
((uer,  great  will  be  his  ignomtsy  to  bi 
chastiMd  by  a  woman."  Wbeo  this  tt- 
twerwas  reported  to  Mahmood,be^K 
I  up  all  idea  of  invading  Iley. 
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